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Tue tiny was warm, and there was no shade ; 
out of the olive woods which they had loft 
behind, and where all was soft coolness and 
freshness, they had emerged into a piece of road 
widened and perfected by recent improvements 
till it Mas as she]teller as a broad street. High 
walls on mho side clothed with the green clinging 
trails of the nie-embryunthcmuin, with palm-trees 
toweling above, but throwing no shadow below; 
on the othi r a low home or two, and more garden 
walls, leading in a luoad curve to the little old 
walled town, it- campanile rising up over the 
clustered roofs, in, which was their home. They 
hud filteen minutes or more of dazzling sunshine 
before them ere they could reach any point of 
shelter. 

Ten minutes, or even five, would have been 
cnougli* for Trances. She could have run along, 
had she been alone, as like a bird as anj human 
creature could he, being so light and swill and 
young. But it was very different with her father, 
lie walked hut slowly at the best of times; and 
iu the face of the sun at noon, what was to be 
expected of him ' l It was part of the strange con- 
-tjariety of fate, which was against him iu what¬ 
ever he attempted, small or great, that*it should 
be just her®, m this broad, open, unavoidable 
path, that lie encountered one of those parties 
which always made him wroth, and which usually 
he managed to keep clear of with such dexterity 
—an English family from one of the hotels. 

Tourists from tlio hotels are always objeelion- 
, able to residents in a place. Even wliea the resi¬ 
dents arc themselves strangers, perhaps, indeed, 
all the more from that fact, the chance visitors 
who come tu^Stare and gape at those scenes which 
the othebs have appropriated and taken possession 
ot, are insufferable. Mr Waring had lived in the 
old town of Bortlighera for a great number of 


years. He had seen the Marina and the line of 
hotels on the beach created, and he had w'atehed 
the travellers arriving to tal^e possession of them 
—the sick people, and the people w'ho were not 
sick. He had denounced the .invasion unceas¬ 
ingly, and with vehemence; lie had never con¬ 
sented to it. The Italians about might be com¬ 
placent, thinking of the enrichment of the 
neighbourhood, and of what was good for trade, 
a? these prosaic people do; hut the English 
colonist on the Punto eould not put up with 
it. And to be met here, on his return from 
his walk, by an unblushing band about whom 
there could be no mistake, was very hard to 
bear. lie had to waik along exposed to the* fire 
of all their unabashed and curious glances, to* 
walk slowly, to miss none, from thajj of the stout, 
mother to t}iat of the slim governess. In the 
lear of the party came the papa, a portly Saxon, 
of th* class w;liich, if comparisons could be 
thought of in so broad and general a sentiment, 
Mr Waring* disliked worst of all—a big man, 
a rosy man, a fat man, in large easy morning 
clothes, with a big white umbrella oyer his head. 
Tins lost member of the family came at some 
distance behind the rest. He did not like the 
sun, though lie had been persuaded to leave 
England in search of it. He was very warm, 
moist, and iu a state of general relaxation, his 
tidy necktie coming loose, his gloves only halt 
on, his waistcoat partially unbuttoned. It was 
March, when no doubt a good genuine east w ind 
wai blowing at home. At that moment, this 
traveller almost regretted the east wind. 

The Warings were going up-hill towards their 
abode ; the slope was gentle enpugh, yet it added 
to the slowness of Mr Waring’s pace. All the 
English party had stared at him, as is the habit of 
English parties ; and indeed he and his daughter 
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were not unworthy of a stare. But all these 
gfffces came with a cumulation of curiosity to 
widen the stare of the last comer, who had besides 
twenty or thirty yards of vacancy in which the 
indignant resident was fully exposed to his view. 
Little Frances, who was English enough to stare 
too, though in a gontlcwomanly way, saw a change 
gradually come, as he gazed, on the face of the 
stranger. His eyebrows rose up bushy and arched 
with surprise ; his eyelids puckered with the 
intentneas of his stare ; his lips dropped apart. 
Then he came suddenly to a stand-still, and 
gasped fortji the word ‘Waring!’ in tones of 
surprise to'"which capital letters can give but 
faint expression. 

Mr Waring, struck by this exclamation as by 
a bullet, paused too, as with something of that 
inclination to turn round which is said to be 
produced by a sudden hit. He put up his hand 
momentarily, as if to pull down his broad- 
brimmed hat over his brows. But in the end 
he did neither. lie stood and faced the stranger 
with angry energy. ‘Well?’ he said. 

‘ Lear me, who could have thought of seeing ' 
you here. Let me call my wife. She will be 
delighted.—Mar}'!—Why, I thought you had gone 
to the East. 1 thought you had disappeared 
altogether. And so did everybody. Anti what 
a long time it is, to be sure. You look as if 
you had forgotten me.’ 

‘I have,’ said the other with a supercilious 
gaze, perusing the large figure from top to 
toe. 

‘ O come, Waring ! Why—Mannering ; j ou 
can’t have forgotten Mannering, a fellow that 
stuck by you all through. Dear, how it brings 
up everything, seeing you again ! Why, it must 
be a dozen years ago.—And what have you been 
doing all tliis time? Wandering over the face of 
.the earth, I suppose, in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places, since nobody has ever fallen in with you 
before.’ 

‘I am something of an invalid,’ said Waring. 

1 1 fear I cannot stand in the sun to answer so 
many questions. And my movements are of no 
impoitance to any one but myself.’ 

‘Don’t be so misanthropical,’ said the stranger 
in -his large round voice. ‘ You always had u 
turn that way. And X don’t wonder if you 
are soured—any fellow would be soured.—Won’t 
you say a word to Mary? She’s looking back, 
wondering with all her might what new acquaint¬ 
ance I’ve found out here, never thinking it’s 
an old friend.—Hillo, Mary !—What’s the matter ? 
Don’t you want to see her? Why, man alive, 
don’t be so bitter. She and I have always stuck 
up for you ; through thick and thin, we’ve stuck 
up for you.—Eh I can’t stand any longer 1 Well, 
it is hot, isn’t it? There’s no variety in this 
confounded climate. Come to the hotel, then— 
the Victoria , down there.’ 

Waring had passed his interrogator, and was 
already at some distance, while the other, breath¬ 


less, called after him. lie ended, affronted, by 
another discharge of musketry, which hit the 
fugitive in the roar. ‘I suppose,’ the indiscreet 
inquirer demanded breathlessly, * that’s the little 
girl?’ 

Frances had followed with great hut silent 
curiosity this strange conversation. She had 
not interposed in any way, hut she had stood 
close by her father’s side, drinking iif every 
word with keen ears a;.d eyes. She had hear u 
and seen many strange things, but never an 
encounter like this; and he* eagerness to know 
what it meant was great; but she -hired not 
linger a moment after her father’s rapid move¬ 
ment of the hand, and the longer stride than 
usual, which was all tlx; increase of ppoed he 
was capable of. As she had stood still by‘his side 
without a question, she now went on, vcr> much 
as if she had been a delicate little piece of 
machinery of which he had touched the spring. 
That was not at all tlx* character of Frames 
Waring; but to .judge by her movements while 
at her father’s side, an outside observer might 
have thought so. She had never offered any 
resistance to any impulse from him in her whole 
lift*; indeed, it would have seemed to her an impos¬ 
sibility to do so. But these impulses concerned 
the outside of her life only. She wait along by 
Ins side \\ itli the movement of a swift creature 
restrained to the pace of a very slow one, hut 
making neither protest nor icmark. Aiul neither 
did she a-k any explanation, though she east, 
many a stolen glance at lnm as they pursued 
their way. And for his part he saxl nothing. 
The heat of the sun, the annoyance of being 
thus interrupted, wore enough to account for 
that. 

Before they could leach the. shelter of their 
home, there was this broad bit of sunny road, 
made by one of those too progressive, muni¬ 
cipalities, thirsting for English visitor?, and 
tourists in general, who fill with hatred and 
horror the old residents in Italy ; and then a 
succession of stony stairs more congenial to the 
locality, by which, under old archways and 
through narrow alleys, you got at last to the 
wider centre of the town, a broad stony piazza, 
under the Bhadow of the Bell Tower, the character¬ 
istic campanile which was the landmark of tlie 
place. Except on one side of the piazza,' all 
here was in grateful shade. Wunng’s stem 
face softened a little when he came into these 
cool and almost deserted streets. Here and there 
a woman at a doorway; an old man in the deep 
bhadow of an open shop, or booth, unguarded by 
any window; two or three girls filling their 
pitchers at the well, hut no intrusive tourists or > 
passengers of any kind to break the noonday 
stillness. The. pair went slowly through the , 
little town, and emerged through another old 
gateway on the further side, where the blue 
Mediterranean, with all its wonderful shades of 
colour, and line after line of headland cutting 
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down into those ethereal tints stretched out before 
them ; ending in tho haze of the Ligurian Moun¬ 
tains. The scene was enough to take away the 
breath of one unaccustomed to that blaze of 
wonderful light, and all tho dclightlul accidents 
of those purple lulls. But this pair were too 
familiarly acquainted with every line to make 
any pause. They turned round the sunny height 
from the gateway, and entered by a deep small 
door B^uk in tho wall, which 6tood high like a 
^rrreat rampart rising Irom the Pimto. This was 
flie outer wall of -the ffalaee ol the lord of the 
town, still coiled ihe Palazzo at Bordighera. 
Every largo house* is a palace in Italy; but 
tho profusions of this were Well founded. 
The little door by which they entered had been 
an opening of modem and peacelul times, the 
state entrance being through a great doorway 
and coiftt on the inner bide. The deep outer 
wall was pierced by windows only at the height 
of thw second story, on the sea-bide, so that ihe 
great maible stair up which Waring toiled 
slowly was very long and fatiguing, as if it led 
to a mountain top. lie reached Ins rooms breath¬ 
less, and going in through antechamber* and 
corridor, thiew himself into the depths of a larg* 
but upnglit chair. There were no signs of 
lux m y about. It was not one of those, hermitages 
of ciiltme and ease which English recluses make 
for tin nisei Vos in the most unlikely places. Jt 
was more like a rial hermitage; or, to speak 
more Kimplv, it was like, what it really was, an 
apartnv'ut m an old Italian house, in. a rustu 
castle, fmnidied and provided as such a place, in 
the possession of its natural inhabitants, would 
be. 

The Palazzo was subdivided into a number of 
habitations, o! who li the apartment of the English¬ 
man was the most important. It was composed 
of a suite of rooms lacing to the sea, and com¬ 
manding the entire circuit of the sun ; for the 
windows on one side were to the east, and at 
the other the npdilment ended in a large loggia, 
commanding the west and all the gloiious sun¬ 
sets arcompli-hed there. We noitherners, who 
have but a limited enjoyment ol the sun, show 
olteu a strange indifference to him m the sites 
and situations of our house.'; but in Italy it is 
well known that where the sun does not go the 
doctor goes, and much more leg.ud is shown to 
the aspect of the house. 

The Waring* at tho worst of that gernal 
climate had little occasion for fire; they had 
blit to follow' the centre of light when lie 
glided out of one room to fling himself more 
“‘ittetfidantly into another. The l’unto js always 
full in the cheerful rays. It commands every¬ 
thing—air and sen, and the mountains and all 
their thousand effects of light and shade; and 
the Palazzo stands boldly out upon this the 
most prominent point m the landscape, w r ith 
the houses of tho little town withdrawing on a 
dozen different levels behind. In the warlike 
days when no point of vantage which a pirate 
• could seize upon was left undefended or/ assail¬ 
able, it is probable that pie re was no loggia 
from which to watch the western illuminations. 
But peace fins been so long on the ltiviera 
that the* loggia too was autique, the parapet 
crumbling and gray. It opened from a large 
room, very lofty, and with much faded decora¬ 


tion on the upper walls and ’roof, which was 
the salons or lira wing-room, beyond which was 
an anteroom, then a sort of library, a dining¬ 
room, a succession of bedchambers; much space, 
little furniture, sunshine and air unlimited, and 
a view from every window which it was worth 
living to be able to look out upon night and 
day. This, how'ever, at the moment oi which 
we write was shut out all along the line, the 
green persiani being closed, and nothing open 
but the loggia, which was still cool and in 
the shade. The rooms lay in a soft green 
twilight, cool and fresh ; the doors were open 
from one to another, affording a long vista of 
picturesque glimpses. 

From where Waring had thrown himself down 
to' rest, lie looked straight through over the 
laded formality of the anteroom with its large 
old chairs, which were never moved from their 
place, across his own library, in which there 
was a glimmer of vellum binding and old gilding, 
to the table with its white tablecloth, luid out 
for breakfast in the eating-room. The quiet 
soothed him after a while, and perhaps the 
' evident preparations for his meal, the largo and 
rotund flask of Chianti which Domenico was 
placing on the table, the vi-ion of another figure 
behind Domenico with a delicate dish of mayon¬ 
naise in her hands. He could distinguish that 
it was a mayonnaise, and his angry spirit calmed 
down. Noon began to chLne from the campanile, 
and Frances came in witnnut her hat and with 
the eagernes-, subdued in her eyes. ‘Breakfast 
is ready, papa/ she said. She had that look of 
knowing nothing and guessing nothing beyond 
what lies on the surface, which so many women 
have. 

She was scarcely to be called a woman, not 
only because of being so young, but of being so 
small, so slim, so light, with such a tmv iigure, 
that a stronger breeze than usual would, one 
could not help thinking, blow her away. Her 
lather was very tall, winch made her tiny size 
the more remarkable. She was not beautiful— 
few po,oplo are to tile positive degree ; but' she 
had the prettiness of youth, of round soft contour 
and peach-like skin, and clear eyes. Jler hair was. 
light brown,, her eyes dark brown, neither very 
remarkable ; her leatures small and clearly cut, 
as wai her figure, no slovenlino-s or want of 
finish about an/line. All this pleasing exterior 
was very simple and easily comprehended; and 
had but little to do with her, the real Frances, 
who was not so easy to understand. She had two 
faces, although there was m her no. guile. She 
had the countenance she now wore, as it were 
for daily use—a countenance without expression, 
like a sunny cheerful morning in which there is 
neither care nor fear—the countenance of a girl 
calling papa to breakfast, very punctual, knowing 
that nobody could reproach her as being half 
of a minute late, or having a hair or a ribbon 
a liaiFs-breadth out of place. That such a girl 
should have ever suspected anything, feared 
anything—except perhaps gently that the mayon¬ 
naise was not to papa's taste—was beyond the 
range of possibilities; or that she was acquainted 
with anything in life beyond the simple routine 
of regular hours and habits, th& sweet and gentle 
bond of the ordinary, which is the best rule -of' 
young lives. 
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Francos Waring had sometimes another face. 
That profile of hers was not so clearly cut for 
nothing; nor wore her eyes so lurid only to 
erceive the outride of existence. In her room, 
uring the few minutes she spent there, she had 
looked at herself m her old-fashioned dim glass, 
and *seen a different creature. But what that 
was,/or how it was, must show itself further 
on. She led the way into the dining-room, the 
trimmest composed little figure, all England em¬ 
bodied—though she scarcely remembered England 
—in the self-restrained and modest toilet of a 
little girl accustomed to ho cared for by women 
•well instructed in the. niceties of feminine cos¬ 
tume ; and yet she had never had any one to 
take counsel with except an Italian maid-of-all- 
work, who loved the brightest primitive colours,'ns 
became her race. Fraricos knew so few English 
people that she had not even the admiration ol‘ 
surprise at her success. Those she did know took 
it for granted that she got her pretty sober suits, 
her simple unclaborate dresses, from some very 
excellent dressmaker at ‘home,’ not knowing that 
she did not know what home was. 

Ilcr lather followed her, ns different a figure 
as imagination could suggest. He was very tall, 
very thin, with long legs and stooping shoulders, 
his hair m limp locks, his shirt-collar open, a 
velvet coat—looking as entirely adapted to the 
locality, the conventional right man in the right 
place, ns she was the woman. A gloomy look, 
which was habitual to him, a Irottul longitudinal 
lucker in his forehead, the hollow lines of ill- 
lealth in his effeeks, disguised the fact that Ik* 
was, or had been, a handsome man ; ju-k as Ins 
extreme spareno<ss and thinness made it difficult to 
believe that he had also been a very powerful one. 
Nor was ho at all old, save in the very young 
eyes of his daughter, to whom forty-live was 
venerable. ITe might have been an artist 01 a 
poet of a misanthropical turn of mind; though, 
when a man has cliroiuc asthma, inisantlnopy is 
unnecessary to explain his look of pain and 
[ fatk'uc and disgust with the outside world lie 
warned languidly, his shmuders up to his ears, 
j *and followed Frances to the table, and sat down 
I • with that ay of di-aitisf.iction which takes the 
I comfort out ot o\er\thing. Flaneur either was 
| inaccessible to Ibis kind of discomfort, or so 
7 accustomed to it that she did not fed it , She 

I sat serenely oyyodU* to him,* uiul talked of 

I I indifferent tilings. «. 

/ ‘Don’t take the mayonnaise, if yon don’t like 
' it, papa; there is something else coming that 
will jKvhnpe be better. Mm mean does not at 
all pride herself upon her mayonnaise.’ 

‘Manuceia knows very little about it; she has 
not even the sense to know’ what she can do 
best.’ He took a little more of the dish, partly 
out of contradiction, which was the result which 
Frances hoped. 

‘The lettuce is so crisp and young, that makes 
it a little better,’ she said with the air of a 
connoisseur. 

‘A little bitter is not the word ; it is very 
good,’ lie wud iretfully ; then added with a slight 
sigh : ‘ Everything is better for being young.’ 

‘Except people^ I know. Why does young 
mean good with vegetables and everything else, 
and pi{ly only when it is applied to people?— 
though it can’t be helped, I know.’ 


‘That is one of your metaphysical questions,’ 
he said with a slight softening of his tone. 

‘ Perhaps because of human jealousy. We all 
like to discredit what we haven’t got, and most 
people you see, are no longer young.’ 

‘ Oh, do you think so, papa ? 1 think there are 
more young people than old people.’ 

‘ 1 suppose yon are right, Fan ; but they don’t 
count for so much, in the way of opinion at least. 
—"VVliafc lias called forth these sage remark*?’ 

‘Only the lettuce,’ she said with a lauglys* 
Then, after a pause : ‘For instance, there were 
six or seven children m the parly*we met to-day, 
and only two parents.’ • 

‘ There are seldom more than two pyenls, my 
dear.’ 

She had not looked up when she made this 
careless little speech, and yet there ijus a purpose 
in it, and a good deal of keen observatimi*through 
her drooped eyelashes She received Ins replv 
with a little laugh. ‘ I did not mean that,•papa , 
but that six oi seven arc a great deal moic than 
two, which of course you will laugh at mo for 
saying. 1 suppose they were all English ,f> 

‘I* suppose so. The father—it lv was the 
father—certainly was English.’ 

‘And you knew him, papa?’ 

‘He know me, which is a different thing.’ 

Then there was a little pause. The com creation 
between the father and daughter was apt to run 
in broken periods, lie veiy seldom originated 
amihing. When she found a subject upon 
winch she could mtore-t lnm, he would reply, 
to a certain limit; and then the talk would drop. 
He was himself a \ery silent man, reijimnig no 
outlet ot conversation ; and when lie retired to be 
interested, it was a task too hard lor Fiances to 
lead Inin into speech. She on her side was full 
of a thousand un^atidied nmosities, which for 
the most part were bmled in her own bosom. 
In the meantime, Domenico made the circle of 
the table with the new dish, and liw slop and 
a question or two from his master were all the 
icmarks Hint aecompntued the meal. Mr Wming 
was something of a qovnnd, hut at the wune lime 
he was veiy tenipeiate, a eon|unction which is 
favourable to fine eating. Ills table v. ‘ «h!i . 4 -‘lv 
tuinisheit with di-Ues almost >ii‘ n *. ! i i 

quantity, but superlative in quality; and hi* ate 
Jus dainty kg lit repast with gravity and elowJr, 
ns a man performs what he feels to lie one of 
the most important lunations ot Ins life. 

‘Tell Mar media that a lew' drops from a fresh 
lemon Mould have unpioved this io-jo0.l —but *a 
very fresh lemon.’ * 

‘ Vos, Excellency, frcschissiuxo* said DomenfrtT" 
with solemnity 

In the household, generally nothing was so 
important as the second break lust, except, indeed, 
the dinner, which was the climax of the day. 
The gravity of all concerned, the little solemn 
movement round the white-covered table in the 
still soft shade of the atmosphere, with those 
green* pcrsmnn shutting out all the sunshine 
withoir, and the brown old walls, bare ot any * 
decorations throwing up the group, made a 
curious picture. The walls were cmitc bare, the 
floor brown and polished, with only a square of 
carpet round the table ; but the roof and cornices 
were gilt and painted with tarnished gilding and 
half-obliteiated pictures. Opposite to Frances was 
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PRISON LITERATURE. 

The prison, which was intended for the lawless, j who professed {'rent anxiety for his instructions, 
has betn the birthplace of ennobling as well as ( but who probably had much greater anxiety to 
| ittnking literature,. wliffce claim to be brought! serve More, for the treatise soon found its way 
into prominence is all the greater because it lias J to the Chancellor, who sent forth a brief reply 
usually been produced under eucumstanees the | to it. Fry til’s rejoinder, considering that it was 
least favourable to it, and not rarely by men of 
whom the world was not worthy. 

The Consolation of Philosophy, the work of a 
Latin pjnlosupher of the fifth century, may well 


PRISON LITERATURE. 


a blurred figure of a cherub with a finger on ' and Mr Rastall. Returning to England soon 
his lip. She looked up at this faint image as i afterwards, he had the best proof of the power 
she had done a hundred times, and was silent. ; 0 f the p ( * n he had thus wielded, for Sir Thomas 
Ho seemed to command the group, hovering over ; ]vi 0 r e> who was the Chancellor, found a place 
it like a little tutelary god. | f (jr him in the Tower. Here he wrote a treatise 

-—-—--j on the Eucharist, which was destined to be 

! replied to by the fagots of the executioner. 

' It was extracted from him by one Holt, a tailor, 


stand first on the 1 l-t. Charles Kingsley calls it 
‘a tingle work ;’ and Gibbon, ‘a golden volume not 
unworthy the leisure of L’lato or Tulle.’ Until 
the fom tcenlli century, it ranked w ith the best 
classics ; and at times, even amongst scholars, it 
was placed next only to the Bible. Granted that 
the period during x\ hull it obtained this exalted 
reputation was marked by literal y poverty, it 
is .surely not a little remarkable that such a book 


written without books and m prison, must always 
bp regarded as a remarkable effort, including in 
its arguments, as it (Joes, the testimony of the 
Fathers. The bishops handed him over to the 
civil authority for death by fire. It is satis¬ 
factory to know that the action of the bishops, 
and the martyrdom by which it was followed, 
were not indorsed by the country. Parliament 
almost immediately passed an Act which made 
it illegal for bishops to proceed ex officio against 
heretics. 

As the long struggle waged by "William of 
Orange against the power of Spam drew to its 


came into existence in pi Lon. Its author, i dose, the silent Prince lost one of his bravest 

*. 1 ~ L ' ' 11 11 ” ’ soldiers in the capture of De la Noue, who was 

made a prisoner in an action near Ingelmunster. 
His personal worth was attested by Parma, who, 
when offered Count Egmont ynd I)e Selles in 
exchange for him, said that he could not give 
a lion for two sheep. Yet, this lion-hearted 
warrior was consigned to the donjon keep of 
the cattle of Limburg, where an aperture in the 
roof admitted a little light and much ram. 


Anicius Manlius Severinus Um tlmis, was through¬ 
out the greater part of fins tune churned by the 
Chimb as saint and mailyr, tlie friend of St 
Benedut, the ui'-lunm nt of a miracle, and the 
author of sex oral theological treatises. Appointed 
‘Master of the Offices’ in tin' court of Theodorir, 
king of the Goths, xvlio had made Rome the seat 
of lus government, las pur-e, as of old, was 


open to the poor, lus eloquence was employed i snow, and wind, whilst the floor was the home 
on behalf of the oppressed, and his influence,! of lats, toads, and other obnoxious vermin, 
was exorcised with Tlieodoric on behalf of his Here he was immured for five yoais, and here 
country, in a manner which cannot but have j Jlc composed his political and military discourses, 
saved ‘it from much mi&erx. His foailcss and ' !llul nuli1 ° anuotatwm upon Plutarch and other 

uncompromising love of justice compelled him I W0 ^ N . r * „ , ,, . . * , 

„ I „ inut ii .. i 7. . TJie Tuivnis of llie r reach Revolution could 

L ‘ c i i ^ , '! V 1 uu tl': ! not "be crowded with thiiir doomed thousand*, ^ 

irnim-iit of the lmbnviiuu around lnm. 'Mm. j ^pm^ntuth <■ „f every „f tin, community 

”;y 4 Uu ' ,r wraU >, “ ,ld tllclr opportunity came. | without prMucmg a literatim' quite distinctly 
Albums, a senator, having liven charged with tree-I its own. Hut that such a work as Medium: 

son, Boethius chivalrously became his defender;! RoMd’s Memotrcs was begun ml ended in one 

tlie ivward of winch wus to find lnmself, along 1 ol these houses of arrest is one oL the extra- 
with his father-in-law, Synmuichus, plated under . ordinary phenomenal farts of literature, and 
llio name accusation. The evidence produced l 1I ' < ’ ra ltB author to have been a most renmrk- 
ngamst him was letters, winch he declares to able tvoinan Face to lace with death, she rcpio- 

lidvo boon forged. But Tlieodoric'a .mind had ! llui;,iS ) wt llle , tbe ol chlIJ1 !? od - w,tl ‘. “ 
■L... n „• i ° , : : precision and lullne.ss that arc equally surpns- 

becn poisoned and so the philosopher was doomed , { The horrors endured by her country at 
to (lie a sentence which was cruelly earned j timcs almost overwhelm her, but fear ol ner- 


out. 

The Reformation in England produced many 
men of literary capacity and learning, but few 
of them could have produced such work in 
prison as did John Fryth. Suspected of the 
Lutheran heresy soon after ho was brought from 
Cambridge to Oxford by Wolsey, he was allowed 
to escape -to Germany. There he associated 
himself w’ith Tyndalo, and sent forth a reply to 
Sir Thomas More’s Supplication of Souls and to two 


j serial peril or danger is unknown to her. 
She remains to the last an angel of light, 
pure, sweet, generous, and pitiful. "Without 
books and under the surveillance ol jailers, her 
resources are exhaustions. ‘I must despatch this 
book,’ she says, * to be free to go on with unother.’ 
But the material so crowds upon her that she 
can scarcely get aw'ay from it. ‘ To follow things 
thus step by step, I should have to write a long 
work, for which I have not the lime left to live.’ 
When they took her to the scaffold, they also 


works in defence of purgatory by Bishop Fisher | took Lamarclie. His dejection made her his 
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consoler, arul then she asked to die first, to 
show him how peacefully this could be done. 
Before the guillotine could do its work, she 
asked for a pen ‘to write the strange thoughts 
that were rising in her.’ They refused her this 
last request, and the world is so much the 
poorer; but let it at least be thankful for the 
woman and for her prison Me mo ires. 

When, m 171(5, Voltaire was thrown into the 
Bastille on suspicion of having libelled the govern¬ 
ment, they were afraid to allow him either pen 
or paper; but ho there planned and in part 
composed the Hcnriade , one of the greatest of 
the very few great epics of the world. Robert 
Southwell, the Jesuit priest, who was ilireo times 
imprisoned, ten times racked, and at last executed, 
wrote Ins two longest poems in prison, namely, 
fit Peter's Complaint and Mary Magdalrnds Funnal 
Tran. In his Autobiography, Leigh Hunt, refer¬ 
ring to lus imprisonment of 1813-15, says, ‘1 read 
versos without end, and wrote almost as many.’ 
Sir Walter Raleigh wrote liis History of the World 
iu the Tower of London; and it was whilst a 
captive in the prison-fortress of Ham that Napo¬ 
leon IIT. put together lus Napoleonic Ideas. Rot-sol, 
who resigned the post of clncf of the corps 
of engineers at Ncvers to join the Commune 
during tho Lv*t struggle of France with Germany, 
because it did ‘not number among its adherents 
the generals guilty of capitulation,’ and was 
arrested by the party he joined, and finally shot 
when Versailles became triumphant, occupied his 
prison hours in committing to paper his thoughts, 
theories, and experiences. Some of Ins descrip¬ 
tions throw a lurid light on the revolutionary 
leaders, and make it quite easy for one to 
understand how rapid was his disenchantment 
with the men from whom he had hoped bo 
much. 

The literature of the prison is in other respects 
exceedingly varied and suggestive. It was whilst 
immured in the Tower of London that Penn com¬ 
posed No Cross , No Crown. During his imprison¬ 
ment, Savonarola wrote Commentaries on the 
thirty-first and fifty-first Psalms, as also his 
Pule for a good, Chiistian Life. This hist work 
was written at the request of his jailer, who, 
observant of ’his sanctity, had asked for a help 
to attain to it himself. Very beautiful, too, was 
the life of Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, who, whilst 
acting as a missionary in Tndia, was thrown info 
prison by the governor of Tranqueban Not only 
were books refused him wherewith to continue 
his translation of the New Testament, but even 
pen and ink % were forbidden, and a guard set 
over him to prevent any communication with the 
outer world. When, therefore, he one morning 
found writing materials on his table, he concluded 
that somo angel had supplied his want; hence 
lie declared on the title-page of The Chnstian 
Life and The Christian Teacher , which he pro¬ 
ceeded to compose, that they were written under 
the immediate direction oi God. In the very 
year in which Ziegenbalg had been born (1083), tlie 
Hon. Algernon Sidney was beheaded for alleged 
complicity in the Ryehouse plot. Whilst in 
prison, he "wrote a rrsumd of his life and trial, 
which production in a strong testimony both to 
his patriotism and htmour. 

If we have said nothing yet of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress , by far the most remarkable book which 


can be classed under prison literature, it is because 
it is so well known and so universally accessible, 
while the circumstances under which it was 
written ore familial’ to all. 

MY EXTRAORDINARY FRIEND. 

IN TJ1KEE CHAPTERS.—CIIM*. I. 

I was only an assistant-muster in a private school 
in the south of England, but my position was y* 
very comfortable one My salary was small, but 
so were my expenses. 1 had sftffioient leisure 
time. The boys Mere as a body of a very good 
class, and best, perhaps, of all, I agreed thoroughly 
with the head-master, who treated me rather as 
a companion and an equal, than in the manner 
usually associated with the prufesanm of usher. 

I believe I was popular with the bojn because 1 
entered with zest into tlioir spoils and imr.au ts; 
and having been educated at a large public school 
myself, I understood them, and possessed that 
tact in treatment and management w Inch so few 
of the many meu who groan at the slaveiy of 
‘cub-taming’ seem to pos.M . N ‘ r.d’v, J did 
not intend to devote tin* icni.i r -•! my life 
to cub-taming; but 1 was a urn believer in. 
the old axiom, that ‘All things come to him who 
waits,’ probably Leonti-e 1 bad a \U'v tangible 
something to wait for m the shape of a little 
fortune compiled by an old Indian l via trie, who, 
humanly speaking, could not possibly live very 
many years longer. 

1 was popular amongst the boys, u-t I think 
the only real friend I had amongst them was a 
young Rursian named Ivan Doloniski 1 believe 
I took a fancy to him bimply buaii-e no one else 
did. He was a \ ery oxtr.ioi dmary being ; a very 
intellectual giant with the frame of a boy of six¬ 
teen. Why lie was shunned by lus h< lioolfellows 
I i mild never satisfactorily make out, unless it 
was because his ways were mysterious; because 
he took no part in the acti\e healthful sports of 
the others ; did not know the dilbience between 
square-leg and euvtr-poml, or between a drop- 
kick and a punt; and perhaps because lie was 
reputed to be ‘awfully’ clever—the word ‘an fully* 
in lus case being taken in its literal, nud not 
its colloquial some. 

The few boys who had been able fo get a 
peep into the desk, vhnli he kept, .is a rule, 
l igidly locked up, declared that it was a regular 
engine-room inside. Vi hi 1st his mates were 
leading or skylarking during the hours of 
indoor leisure, he would be absorbed in fiie 
gloom of tin? de.sk, hammering, tmkeiing, saw¬ 
ing, nailing; now and then eieatin# a terrible 
smell, and more than ome earning a small explo¬ 
sion. He spe nt all his jiocket-money—and lie 
had plenty—in odd bits of iron, tubes, model.-* 
of engines, mysterious substances wrapped m 
paper. In fact, lie was as unlike the average 
English schoolboy of his own age as could be 
imagine^, jiud was regarded much iu the same ' 
way as a wise-man or ueci owancer of the middle 
ages was regarded by the ignorant populace, 
saving in one respect—no one duretl to inter¬ 
fere with him. Quiet ami harmless whin left 
alone, forbearing even when chaffed and taunted, 
if he w r as roused by a more than ordinarily bold 
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move on the part of his schoolfellows, such as 
a grab at his keys, or the sudden plunging of 
a head into his desk, his black eyes would llash, 
his brow would contract into an almost diabolical 
frown, and, no matter what weapon was within 
reach, or who was present, he would use it with 
the frenzy of a madman. Hence, he was an 
object of awe and suspicion, as well as of ridicule, 
to the school. 

But to me he was different. I don’t think 
(l there ^vas much in common between us, for I 
' had no taste for meclmaucs ; but 1 used to speak 
to him, and try to take an interest in his pursuits. 
1 used to take liis # part against the joung ‘ bull¬ 
dogs’ who were everlastingly yapping and snap¬ 
ping nlxftit him ; and lie would refer to me upon 
scientific questions m a manner which only served 
to bring out the astonishing ignorance of one who 
was supposed to be his teacher, but winch bound 
him closely to me. In the school, he was sullen, 
silen^ morose. At my desk, at my side in the 
playground, in my private room, he was bright, 
enthusiastic, and cheeifuL 

But tlieio was another bond of unity between 
us. Ivan evidently came of wealthy and patri¬ 
cian parents. Every other Saturday afternoon, 
a magnificently appointed carriage drove up to 
tlie playground fiom the neighbouring watering- 
place of 11 ythe, and the word was passed that 
‘young Bear's’ ft lends had come for him. In 
the carriage there were usually an elderly lady 
and a girl of eighteen. As J was invariably on 

f )l.iygromul duty duiing Saturday afternoons, 1 
lecame in some sort acquainted with Madame 
Doloimki and her daughter Olga, especially as 
I had generally to be emplojcd as an agent 
between them anil Ivan ; for if the latter 
happened to be engaged upon some interesting 
expel iment or new problem, the most endearing 
of maternal messages could not drag hnn away; 
and even 1, with all my influence, had sometimes 
to return to the carnage without linn. 

My conversation w r us chiefly with the elder 
lady ; but my regards, 1 must say, were entirely 
for the }oungcr. She was, as 1 have said, about 
eighteen, the possessor of one of those open, 
smiling faces which make us resent all that 
cynics and satirists have said against woman, a 
face set in an aureole of clustering curls; ol a 
figure which some might say was too square and 
full developed to be within the category of 
icmimne delicacy and giuce, but which 1 rightly 
estimated to be the outcome of cold water and 
•fresh air; of faultless hands and feet; and, perhaps 
best of all, of the sweetest and mo->t musical of 
voices. I don’t suppose she would ha\e beeu 
looked at in a Belgravian drawing-rodm ; but to 
me, a poor schoolmaster, shut lip during nine 
months of the twelve within the school-boundary 
walls, who seldom saw' a fairer face than that of 
Betty Housemaid, she .seemed an angel. And 
although I was a dieatny young enthusiast of 
four-and-twenty, 1 knew more than to believe 
that any but a kind, good heart could be 
enshrined within so attractive a frame. 

Once smitten, 1 began to regard these Saturday 
visits as epochs in my existence, anil was always 
hovering about the gate at about the usual 
hour fti the carriage’s arrival; and I do not 
believe I had ever passed two more wretched ten 
minutes in my life than once when I happened 


to be at the other end of the. ground stopping 
a fight, and the French master played my r6le 
to the occupants of the carriage ; and another 
time when Madame arrived alone. I suppose 
Ivan must have, told his mother and sister of his 
respect and affection for me, for not only were 
they invariably polite and gracious, but they 
asked me to dme with them at Hythc one 
evening ; and from their surroundings I could 
see that they w'crc very great people. I believe 
the Fitneh master could have eaten me when 
I returned that night. 

Of course it was all very 'absurd, although 
there might have been something romantic in 
the love of a humble usher with a hundred a 
year for the daughter ol a Russian colonel w'ith 
a, ‘Yon’ before his name; but there it was. I 
found Olga so amiable* so intelligent, so interested 
in all that I told her about English school-life 
and traditions and pastimes and ecceutiicities, 
that I am afraid when the carriage came, I did 
not pay one half the attention to the good 
Madame that 1 paid her daughter. 

My joy may be imagined when one Saturday 
the carriage came with Olga alone in it. I do 
not know what 1 said or how I looked during 
(he half-hour I 6toocl beside it; but 1 remember 
that 1 did not hurry to execute the usual errand 
of fetching Ivan until the expiration of that time. 
There wus not a trace of coquetry about Olga’s 
beaiing towards me; but I impressed myself 
with the notion tliat blie reciprocated my passion, 
and built for myself castles m the air which in 
extravagance surpassed the wildest dreams of 
rornancists. 

The more 1 saw of Ivan, the less I understood 
him. When I watched him amongst his school¬ 
fellows there w r as u set scowl on his face, and an 
ugly line on each side of Ins mouth, which pro¬ 
claimed that Ins hand was. against every one’s, 
and every one’s hand against his. When he saw 
me, the dark, almost truculent face would light 
up, the bad lines would fade from his mouth, 
and a smile would break out, which made him 
look positively handsome. Yet, strong aij was 
my influence over him, I never could get linn to 
assimilate himself to the surroundings of Ills 
life, and wdien 1 suggested cricketer lootball, li« 
would answer : ‘ Mr Cornell, such sports are for 
barbaiians, not for thinkers.’ 

T gazed at my young thinker of sixteen, as well 
1 might; but he was unmoved and serious. 

One day*—a wet day, and the school conse¬ 
quently confined within doors; 1 was writing at 
my desk—I rather think it was an ode to my 
charmer, when I heard above the din of laughing 
chattel mg restless boys, a tremendous commotion 
at the other end of the room, scuffling, cries of 
‘ Young blackguard ! ’ ‘ Beastly young foreign 

cad!’ ‘Coward,’ and so forth. 1 could not see 
much beyond the agitated waves of boys’ heads ; 
but instinct told me that Ivan was there or tlieic- 
abouts. I cast away the gentle look of the 
amorous composer, put on my magisterial air, 
and went *to the scene of disturbance. Arrived 
there, 1 saw Mr Ivan standing with his back to 
the door like a wild beast r\ bay, with an open 
pocket knife of large size in his hand; and in 
the midst of a knot of whiiefaced boys sat one 
whom 1 knew to lie a frennent tormentor of the 
young Russian—Quayle Major by name, his coat 
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off, and bleeding ^profusely from a wound in the 
shoulder. 

-•I- asked what the matter was. As usual, nobody 
answered. Probably every one imagined that 
verbal explanation was unnecessary, seeing that 
the cause was so patent However, I insisted 
upon an answer, so a big boy stepped forward 
and said: ‘ Please, sir, Quayle Major wanted to 
see what young Bear—I moan 1 )< doniski—was 
up to in Ins desk. Dolomski wouldn’t let him. 
Quayle made a dash with his arm, and young 
Bear chopped into it with a knife.’ 

Fully aware that my young protege had 
received far greater provocation than was stated 
in the woids of the ingenuous speaker, and with 
half an indination to remark that it served 
Quayle Major right for interfering with tl\e 
business of other people, # I of course felt that 
such a state of affairs could not bo tolerated 
in an English school. If Dolomski had caught 
Quayle a blow with his fist, there would have 
been a fight then or afterwards, and an end 
to the whole affair; but when knife-using began, 
something not far short of murder might be the j 
result. | 

I sent Quayle off to the matron, and told ! 
Dolomski to follow me up to my desk. ! 

‘Ivan,’ I said, ‘don’t you know that this v oit; 
of thing can't be allowed in an English school r> ’ j 

‘ Don’t they know that a boy’s dodc is liis 1 
private propelty 1 ’ he answered. ‘What liana 
was T doing to them? If any of them were 
writing a letter home, should I go and look 
over to see what they were saying / No. Very 
well. I’ve served 1 Quayle Major out. I Ye stood 
a lot from him, and I wouldu’t Rtand any more ; 
and the next time i ’ll strike harder, and m 
another place.’ 

A murmur of disgust from the hoys assembled 
round my desk followed thin declaration. Dolomski 
smiled at it, and added: ‘.Just any of you try 
it on, that ’a all. 

‘Come, come,’ I said sternly, ‘Unit will dc*. 
Don’t make matters worse.’ And I led him from 
the room amidst a perfect, stoim of yells and 
hoots and hisses. 

• The btory of course rent lied the head-master’s 
aars; the rcsvJt being, after a long consultation 
between us, that tlic only course open was to 
have Ivan removed as soon as possible. 

On the day of his departure, lje came to me, 
and holding out his hand, said : * Mr Connell, 
you’ve been the only friend I’ve lmd amongst 
tins crew of savages. You tluuk I’m a brute; 
but I shan’t forget your kindness. Perhaps you 
may want a friend some day; perhaps I snail be 
your friend some day.’ 

The carriage catne. Madame and Olga were hi 
it. Olga was erving ; probably at the disgraceful 
termination to her brother’s school career. Be¬ 
cause she would not see me again, I flattered 
myself. At anyrate, my parting with Madame and 
her daughter and Ivan was oi the most tender 
description. Madame, who spoke but indifferent 
English, said: ‘ Good-bye, Mcoster Cormell. 
You have been one good, kind friend to my 
poor boy here. I feel—Olga here feel dat we 
are say Good-bye to an old friend. I cannot 
know if we sail jneet again. Perhaps yes; 
perhaps no. But if you do find you in St 
Petersburg at any day, do you make a call chez 


Colonel Dolomski, Nevski Prospect, and you sail 
see liow glad we sail be to see you.’ 

Olga did not say anything, but sobbed bittexly. 
As for me, I murmured out a few common¬ 
places about only having done my duty and so 
forth, and stood fidgeting like a great booby, 
filled with an insane desire to jump into the 
carnage and go off with them. Then Ivan 
shook hands with me, actually with tears in 
his eyes ; the carriage sped away, and I felt that 
1 W'tts alone in the world, separated frorit all I 
held most dear in it. • *, 

There was a rush to see the interior of Ivan's 
desk after he had gone. 1 didrt’t know wh.it 
the boys expected to find ; but* they raised the lid 
as carefully as if they were opening at*infernal 
machine; and after all, there was nothing but 
a scrap of newspaper describing the attempt to 
blow up the steamer Mosel m Bremen l^aibour, 
a treatise on the Hidden Forces of Nature, a 
tattered chemical book, and a few bits of iron and 
steel. 

SOME INDIAN HERBS AND POISONS. 

j No couutiy is better supplied with medicinal as 
I well as poisonous ln*rl»s than Irniu. Along way- 
sides and ditches, harmless-loot mg plants flou¬ 
rish abundantly, yet po—losing, *. jme strange, and 
some the most deadly qualities. It is one of the 
mysteries of creation how bide by side w itli plants 
I and cereals the most \aluuble and necessary to life, 

[ nature lias also scatli red abundantly plants so 
! deadly ; as if along with an element ol good, there 
must also be one of e\il. But it is only during 
a lung residence m the <ountiy that the oi dinar v 
Anglo-Indian grow- into ju< puiintaiire with fin-, 
feature ot the vegetable world around him, which 
previously he has onlv recognised as i,mk, trouble¬ 
some weeds, intruding where not wanted, and 
having to be cut down and cast away Many 
if not all of these become eomeitible, however, 
according as they are used, into .some medicinal 
purpose or other; as if, alter all, even the most 
seemingly useless or noxious have their value, if 
properly treated. 

One of the most common plants by elite li-side 
or cactus-bulge i-- lb.- V<-wi*h its large 
white flower, and !.'nv« - r- -i inbb , i_ t- hollyhock, 
and now well known as a valuable medicine fori 
asthma, for which its leaves are Used in tile shape 3 
of cigars or ‘tobacco.’ The seeds, on the other 
hand, arc a subtle and powerful poi-on, m small 
quantities causing temporary insanity, and m , 
large, either permanent injury to the hiaiu or ' 
death. By an accident, I became aware of the 
peculiar properties of the datoora. A robbefy 
occurred in a neighbouring village, and an 
alarm spread that this had been effected 
through the agency of datoora-poisoning by an 
organised gang of robber-poisoners. It seemed the 
gang had put up at the village the night before 
in the guise of travellers, and succeeded in get¬ 
ting on friendly terms with one of the wealthiest 
families there, whom they entertained to a feast 
of sweetAfeats—the only eatable in which different 
castes mav join. As night advanced, the family 
allowed them to put up in their veranda; and 
| when the village was sunk in sleep, the-effects 
of the poisoned sweetmeats gradually placed the 
house and all it contained at the mercy of the 
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robbers. Next morning, when the hue and cry 
arose in the village, and native inspector*, ihannah- 
dars, and constables had arrived from fur and 
near to investigate the case—and turn to what 
profit they could the opportunity—they found 
the family of eight lying helpless and dangerously 
ill, semi-idiotic, and unconscious of what had 
occurred or was going on around them. The 
house had been ransacked, and money dug out of 
the gro^jnd (the natives’ purse) amounting to 
•about thirty thousand rupees ; and tin* suspicion 
of datoora-poisonmg was confirmed. No trace of 
the gang could’ k‘ : found, in spite of the official 
raids made by the police, and the levy of black¬ 
mail on those who could afford to ‘ pay ’ to escape 
suspicion. % The family gradually recovered to 
find themselves almost penniless, the time they 
had been under the poison being a blank to 
them. ° * 

A sad ease, of datoora-]>oi*oning occurred some 
time after this. My gardener’s child, a fine little 
fellow of two yearn, whom 1 had often seen in the 
garden, had swallowed a few datooia seeds while 
playing with home children by the roadside. This 
wits first suspected l»v his parents .from some of 
the seeds being found in uis hand ; and after 
being taken home, tin* fatal result too soon con¬ 
firmed their fears. From being in perfect health, 
m a few hours be was a memory of the past; and 
one of the saddest sights w as the distracted grief 
of the parents for their only son. Sadder if 
an)thing was the fait of the body being kept for 
three days in the hot weather under the shade 
of a large sacrificial banyan tree close by, covered 
only with a light doth ami some leaves, waiting 
till the thannahdur of the nearest station could 
find leisure to come and leport on it before 
burial, while the mother was lushing oil’ at all 
hours of the night and day to take another look 
at her dead child. 

Though the plant is to be found everywhere, 
this is the only case I know of ac< dental poisoning 
from datoora. The native belief, however, is that 
it is commonly used by professional robbers instead 
of the terrible luwiial (handkerchief-strangling) 
of the old Thugs. 

Another plant, called the ppa/t?r , from two to 
| four feef, high, grows in isolated groups along 
/.roadsides ami m open sunny places It is soft 
•'and branching, with broad, thick, dark green leaves 
covered Vith down, and large white waxen flowers 
i faintly tinged with j>iuk towards the centre. 

I The first time I discovered it to have a curative 
|value was on getting a sprained thumb through 
I an upset out of my dogcart, causing swelling of 
the vhole hand with severe pain. Yvinli* trying 
in vain the ordinary home resource**, my hearer, 
Jlioti, who stood a stoical witness of the ejacula¬ 
tions and contortions which the pain and failure 
of remedies elicited, at length suggested the 
madiir leaf. Glad of any chance, though placing 
little faith in his nostrum, I agreed readily 
enough ; and he soon appeared with a madiir leaf, 
which he applied hot to the hand and lied firjnly 
Tound. The relief seemed almost to begmufrom 
the moment of application ; and in a quarter of 
an hour the pain had nearly'subsided, while the 
ham l felt nw/e elastic with the rapid decrease 
of the swelling. In an hour or two there was 
no perception of pain left, and the hand felt 
muen like the other, except for a little stiffness. 


Keeping on the leaf, by his ad idee, for twenty- 
four hours, with one or two fresh changes during, 
that time, there appeared afterwards a minute 
crop of watery pustules, which itched for a day or 
two, and then disappeared. No trace of pain or 
swelling remained. After such an experience, 
my incredulity in native remedies was somewhat 
shaken, and the plant, which had hitherto seemed 
hut a useless weed, now rose into new interest. 
The linriy of the native for his madiir leaf, his 
neem-tree leaf or balk for poultices, his castor- 
leaf, &c. for sprains ami swelling**, now savoured 
le*s to me of native simplicity, and inspired a 
desire to te*t their remedies before condemning 
them. On other oc< asions I have used the madiir 
leaf with the same result, often wondering 
whether it** eflieacy were known to otir medical 
faculty, or ever tested* for employment in a 
wider and nnoro scientific sense. 

But it is the milk of the madiir which, like 
the poppy, contains its strangest and most power¬ 
ful pioperty, and exudes abimdautly on the 
slightest scratch of its succulent leaf or stem. 
When dried m the sun, the milk becomes hard 
and brittle. The natives profess to use it for 
any obstinate sore, especially in tlie nostril, and 
it was when used for tins ostensible purpose, that 
1 witnessed its effects among my servants, caused 
either from absorption lutlic blood or accidental 
swallowing. Finding the Ichansamah absent one 
evening from duty at dinner, and the wasttlchic 
arrayed in his puyn Afliciating for him, I learned 
that he was m a very had way, from accidentally 
swallowing 6omo of the mailer milk, which he 
had applied to a sore m his no->lrjl. With some 
liar, iiom the description given, that he might 
be poisoned, and as he was an old and valued 
servant, I left dinner and went to see him. He 
was sitting m front of the cooking-house, with 
his lace buried m lm hands in an attitude 
of the deepest dejection, from which nothing 
tould rouse him or elicit a word of answer 
to my inquiries. In eight or ten minutes, the 
tir*t change l noticed was a slight movement 
of the head to one side and a distinct leer* at 
his fellow-servants who were standing by. Tins 
was repeated m a lew seconds, anq again at 
lessening intervals, accompanied by* sounds of 
suppressed chuckling, as it the whole affair were 
a grand joke which lie was playing at the expense 
of those present. - Shortly, the lens, which ex¬ 
pressed the rgost intense mirth, developed into 
bursts of laughter loud and eodalic, with looks 
of indescribable enjoyment, and 1 began to doubt 
whether, after all, we were not being fyoled. The 
‘blowing-up,’ however, vvhuh I began to give 
him received no notice—if anything, it seemed 
but to increase bis merriment; but while I yet 
stood by, the fits of laughter grew less violent, 
the merriment decreased, soon ceased altogether, 
and the fit of dejection supervened. This lusted 
for about a Quarter of an hour, and then the 
hilarious mood gradually came on as before, but 
always of less .duration than the depressed mood. 
The paroxysms continued for some hours, till 
at last the man fell into a deep sleep. Next 
morning, he was at liia work as usual, none 
the worse, looking fresh as ever, but without 
any recollection of his exhiffitiou the night 
before. 

As on several occasions I had found one or 
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other of the servants in the same state, I began 
to wonder whether it was ‘sores in tho nostril, 
or whether the drug hud not been taken to pro¬ 
duce the effect I had witnessed. The inquiries I 
made brought no confirmation of the suspicion, 
or showed that the drug was known or used for 
that- purpose. However that may be, tho frequent 
recurrence of the accident with the same indivi¬ 
duals, and on so improbable a pretence, forced the 
inference that the mud or was used as an intoxicant. 
One peculiarity of it was that highly exciting or 
intoxicating though it seemed, there was no visible 
reaction of nervous depression, disordered stomach, 
&c., as in the case of intoxicating liquors. The 
terrible effect of larger quantities on the brain, 
on w Inch it seems specially to act, may be 
imagined. * 

It is stated by tlie mftives as a familiar fact, 
that if a probe is formed from a mixture of the : 
inadar milk with a pounded ruttce-seed —a recog- ; 
nised weight of the country used by jewellers— | 
dried and hardened in the sun, and if the skin be 
pricked with this and the point left, death will 
follow imperceptibly and painlessly in two or 
three duys, leaving no trace of the cause medically 
or otherwise but the faintest speck like a mosquito 
bite where the skin was probed. 

The wild ganja grows profusely wherever it is 
permitted, aiitk somewhat like the home nettle 
without the sting, its llowcr is small and insigni¬ 
ficant. Though very different in appearance lrum 
the cultivated ganja—the Canabis lndica of the 
pliarmacopceia and famous hashish of the Hast—its 
intoxicating effects are nearly similar, except that 
the ganja proper is less injurious to the sy.-lcm, 
and is therefore corresponding!} prized. This 
difference between wild and cultivated plants is 
seen to a stronger extent even among cereals. The 
wild rice, or that which has sown itself from a 
previous crop, if in good ground, looks like the 
cultivated in every respect, rich and heavy, and 
is really equally good ; hut the moment it is 
touched with the hook, the grams shed themselves 
into the wuter in which it has grown, and are 
loaf. A different peculiarity is found m tin: loth 
• —a small grain like turnip-seed, much grown in 
dry soil, ai\$ with a peculiar pleasant flavour— 
the self-sown or wild crop of which*,though easily 
gathered, and imdistingui.-'kablc m appearance from 
the cultivated, yet causes giddiness when ysed for 
food, and is often fi..”.d”.hv.‘l\* mixed wdh the 
cultivated. In noting i:-i- d.’J. i.n < 1« iwi < u wild 
and cultivated grain , o»n i-.d. - in.!e«il l!i„t the 
bread we live by must be toiled for. The culti¬ 
vated ganja. is somewhat like the caraway plant, 
but stronger and more leafy; and while the wild 
ganja has a strong pungent smell, the cultivated 
is odourless. Being a government monopoly, it 
is subject to a high duty, is rarely grown, and 
owing to its expense, the wild ganja is often made 
to do duty for it. At the same time, the ganja 
proper can always he bought at the rural bazaars, 
while a good deal is understood to change hands 
sub rosd, which accounts for its reaching the 
poorer classes. 

A confirmed ganja-smoker was a Bengali baboo 
(English bookkeeper) I had, whose weakness came 
tu my knowledge through a quai rel he had with 
the Persian accountant. The latter mentioned as 
an instance of the baboo’s moral degradation that 
not only was he a ganja-smoker, but had fallen 


so low as to use the common ganja of the ditches. 
True enough, one day I saw a large supply of 
the dried leaf on a shelf, which he had inadver¬ 
tently left behind. He was an active writer, 
however, and must have used the drug abstemi¬ 
ously, as it neither interfered with his work 
nor showed the usual signs of havoc in the 
face. Whether the continued use of tho ganja 
incapacitated him lroiu discriminating between 
liis own property and another’s, I cui^uot Bay, 
but for this reason I had to part with him,* 
which also accounted fSr his losing his j>revious 
situation. • 

Another of his class whom I was unfortunate 
enough to have later in the same post, so yielded 
to the allurements of the drug, that latterly he 
rarely appeared except in a semi-nniddled, dreamy 
state ; his shrivelled yellow face, blear eyes us of 
a film drawn over them, and erucke* voifte, though 
lie was a young man, showing the lengths he 
was going and the terrible havoc it was cuaking 
of him. Premature age had already come upon 
him, the excitement and visions of a few years 
of the ganja having condensed into them the 
measure of a lifetime. I had also to pait with 
him from incapacity caused by lii.s habit. 

The next of those around me whom J dis¬ 
covered to be a worshipp*: of the weed was the 
gardener. He bad been with me at the same 
time as the Litter baboo, and had turned a 
secluded corner of the garden to account to supply 
both his own and the baboo’s needs in the way 
of ganja, with peihaps a surplus for the bazaar. 
He was an old, tall, lean man, with slmvclled 
face, but clear strong ovc 1 *, and wny anti strong, 
with an amount ol activity in him which got him 
over as much work in an hour as took many 
younger men three. AVhetlu r the, ganja had 
anything to do with his ]<>n *trued energy 
is doubtful, but he used t > a mil ih.it it was 
it that gave strength to ins old ago and enabled 
him to work as lie did. 

Once 1 bail occasion to u<-e the ganja medi¬ 
cinally m the shape of some of the extract, 
sent to me by a bachelor liiend, pi opart d by 
him—as lie s.ud - according to a well-known 
pharmacopoeia. The dose l took was ten diops, 
just before setting out for a neighbouring bun¬ 
galow' where 1 was expected to spend the evening. 
Buring dinner, 1 became aware of an increasing 
risibility at the merest tnfles, causing surprise 
especially to some young ladies present, who 1 
could bee put it down to the sparkling lager-beer. 
This tendency increased as the evening advanced ; 
and though conscious of the figure I was making, 
1 felt powerless to exercise the necessary cortiol. 
After Lidding adieu to my friend*, us 1 moulded 
my horse in front of the veranda,- suddenly the 
whole place, the familiar bungalow, walks, shrub¬ 
beries, all seemed changed, and only the voices 
of my friends remained the same. The trans¬ 
formation was even greater as I rode homewards 
through the woods and quiet villages asleep in 
the moonlight. Now I .seemed to be in Spain, 
acting,the liero of the Jiomance of War; then I 
seemed to be shooting over the moors of Scotland ; 
and from one part of the world to another was 
but the flash of a moment. Now the pqle. inoon- 
liglit showed all the vegetation crisp and sparkling 
with hoar-frost, or covered with snow ; while the 
moon heroelf appeared a dull yellow speck in the 
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heavens. The -whole way home I found myself 
for ever diverping from the well-known road into 
bypaths; and it was only after the syce, who 
trotted beside me, had brought back the horse 
for the twentieth time, that 1 saw the necessity 
of taking his advice and dropping the reins on 
the horse’s neck, to trust to the surer guidance 
of his instinct. At times, with a strong effort, 1 
endeavoured to recall my whereabouts ; but it was 
only for *11 instant, and the memory was gone, to 
•be replaced by the unrgil. At length, alter a 
period that seemed an age, though only extending 
over a ride of four miles, 1 reached my bungalow, 
the sight of which wift the. first thing that began 
to bring bogle reality. (Jetting into an easy-chair, 
with the lamplight swimming dun and yellow 
before me, I began to reflect with some alarm 
that 1 was suflering from an overdose of ganja. 
, Though drowsy, T dreaded to sleep ; so, drinking 
j off a strong cup of ten, 1 resolved to keep awake 
! till the*clleits wore off. Reading and staring at 
f the lamp in turn was all I remembered, till I 
awoke next morning quite well, and without the 
least reaction from the night’s expel n*uee. Con¬ 
sidering the d 1 9event scenes 1 was transported 
to, all of a gorgeous and lairylike nature, and 
minutely remembered, 1 could easily understand 
the prevalent belief that it was the ganja that 
i»ave birth to the* Arabian A lights' Mate)lam¬ 
in' ii’•. 

Tin* natives chieflv use ganja spiced for the 
hookah, or as an infusion lor drinking, and much 
more so than appears on the surface. From long 
continuance or excess, it is a frequent cause of 
in amty, which may pass away on discontinuing 
it, or leave more or Jess permanent imbecility. 
Medicinally, it tines not seem to be used by the 
natives, though the wild ganja is used as a 
mudtcjm* for < attic. 

Akin to the gun pi i- the poppy, whose sheets 
of white flower burioundmg everJTvillage in the 
< old season lorm one of the prettiest features of 
the landscape ; and winch, bung a government 
monopol), .-applying a large share of the revenue, 
is e\len--i\ely cultivated m India. The richest 
portions of land—namely, those closest to the 
bouses-are alwavs allotted to it; and though 
a most llbonivd crop from beginning to end, m 
tin careful weed lugs and incisures and gatherings 
of the. opium from each separate bulb—from 
which the milk or opium exudes—it is, even 
at the fractional price fixed by government, by 
fat; the. mo-L paying crop to the native. Like 
the ganja, it is inuch more used than is super¬ 
ficially seen, especially in towns and by Moslems 
(of Jwlh sexes) of the upper class, though there 
prevails among natives generally a sort ol' dread 
of it, and etigfna attaching to the eaters, ns if its 
dangers were lully known and appreciated. Tlio 
facility of obtaining it illegally where it is uni¬ 
versally cultivated is obviously great. Ileie and 
there, a prematurely sharpened and haggard face, 
unintelligible to others, may owe its cause to this. 
Opium-eating, however, among the dense popula¬ 
tion of India is not so great as to mark a mffional 
evil, and is not used m tlie» systematic way, or 
nearly to the. stupefying extent, that it is in 
. China. U does not appear to be much employed 
by them curatively beyond the use of the seed- 
husks—used also for smoking—externally for 
sprains or tumours. Unlike the datoora, whose | 


seeds are its poison, the seeds <rf the poppy are 
harmless, are used in native confectionery, and- 
tlieir oil in cooking—besides being a well-known 
article of commerce and adulterative. of olive 
oil ; whereas the milk of the poppy is its 
active principle, a poison, narcotic, or valuable 
medicine, according as it is used. 

Least hurtful of narcotics, the. tobacco-plant , 
largely grown wherever the soil is'"rlch enough; 
is universally used over India, and though indi¬ 
genous to the country, is consumed in much 
milder forms than at home. In the shape of a 
paste of mixed spices and charcoal—by some 
Europeans consult') od fragrant -it is prepared 
for the hookah, which, like the calumet of the 
Red Indians, is socially passed round by the 
natives while discus*aii" tlieir village news and 
gossip as they sit circled near tlieir doorways in 
the evening. But it is more constantly used for 
eating; a bit of the dry leaf being powdered 
in the hand as icquired, along with a little 
moist quicklime the sue of a pea, is deftly 
conveyed to the mouth by a jerk of the wrist, 
and swallowed. In smoking and eating, it is 
used m a much milder form than even the 
lightest home tobacco ; the water of the hookah 
purifies and mellows the smoke; the leaf as 
eaten is so diy and crisp, that half its strength 
is gone; while the accompanying quicklime is 
considered counteractive of any harm from the I 
tobacco. \ 

With regard to the medicinal herbs and cures 
of the natives, they arc endless. Hardly a weed 
grows hut they find some virtue' in it for some 
ailment or other. The large leaf of the castor-oil 
plant heated and applied externally is used for 
allaying local inflammation and pam ; the leaf 
and bark of the ncem tree a well-known and 
similar valuable appliance; a small weed like 
ilover gathered among tlio grass is applied to 
the temples to allay headaches, or otherwise as 
a eouuter-imtant, as we use mustard ; the chtrdta, 
also a well-known tonic and fever preventive; 
the milk of the clmtwan t tree for tooth-stuffing— 
though little needed in a country where tooth- 
brushing, like a part of their religion, precedes 
and follows every meal, and peailycvhitc teeth 
an* the result, despite the free use of sweet¬ 
meats. 

During a long residence in the country, I 
have on many occasions observed and experi¬ 
enced the value of native herbs and medicines. 
Thu mention of these to medical men, however, 
have received but little notne beyond an incre¬ 
dulous smile, or a contemptuous allusion to such 
‘crude cures.’ One out of those coming under 
my personal notice J may mention. A child 
ol one of my servants that appeared to be 
dangerously ill of incipient g malfpo x was given 
to the old gardener before referred to, to be 
treated lor the disease, a bargain having been 
btruck for a fee payable only on the child’s 
recovery. There was every symptom of a severe', 
attack ; the ohild’s breath was fetid, skin parched,! 
lips and nose seamed and bleeding. The gardener 
commenced by smearing the child’s body over 
with fresh herbs pounded in goals’ milk, and then 
wrapping him up in a blanket, watched him the 
whole night, now and again reapplying the herbs 
and carefully guarding him against cold. The 
result of his treatment was that in twelve hours 
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all the dangerous symptoms had disappeared, the 
•child had complete ease, and there was no relapse 
from rapid convalescence. The free rush of spots 
that came out soon faded and disappeared. I 
could hardly imagine that nature, unless aided 
by these herb.", could work so rapid a change. 
At'the same time, it may he added that, had 
government taken the home precaution oi vacci¬ 
nation, the treatment would probably never have 
been needed. 


CLOUD AND SUNSHINE IN LANCASHIRE. 

IN TWO 1‘ARTS. —I*ART L 

Wk wonder if those who have never visited 
our Lancashire manufacturing towns can possibly, 
even in imagination, realise the nature of the 
surroundings amidst which thousands of ‘ mill- 
hands ’—boys and girls, men and women—are 
condemned to pass their lives. The bitter cry 
of outcast London has stirred the nation to its 
depths; the voiceless groaning3 of prosperous 
yet squalid Lancashire, should they ever find an 
utterance, would have about them the genuine 
ling of utter despair In the metropolis, there 
are at least light, sunshine, and air, which to 
one from the cotton dislrnts seems deliciously 
and, for a town, almost impossibly, pure. The 
parks with their lealv verdure ; the* liver, llowing 
grandly by the spacious Thames Embankment; 
the stately piles of architecture width lie around 
on every side; museum'!, pictuiv-galloiies, <heap 
river steamboats—all these facilities for seeing 
much that is beautiful in nature and art, make 
the life of a well-to-do metropolitan woikman 
something very different from might which can 
be attained by his fellows in our northern manu¬ 
facturing towns. 

Imagine street afler street, each uglier than its 
neighbour, lined with tiny houses in hideous 
unending uniformity; the only vaiialion being 
caused by some gigantic many-stoned mill with 
its, rows upon rows of window’s, and the con¬ 
tinuous roar of its mighty machinery ; to clown 
all, a chimney toweling high into the air, and 
belching ftf.’tli volumes of thick black smoke, 
which, aided by contributions from scores of 
similar chimneys, covers the whole pl.ue with 
a gloomy pall, through wlinli ,the suits nys but 
dimly peueliate, Sunday being the only day 
when blue sky can be seen. In sat h a town as 
we are thinking of, the Act which provides for 
and compels the consumption of smoke is to all 
intents and purposes a dead letter; and any one 
who has lived m one of these places—then* are 
many such—knows lull well that it is rarely if 
ever put into operation so far as regards the worst 
offenders. On rare occasions, some one is made 
a scapegoat of, to the extent of having to pay a 
modified penally; hut this practically acts as a 
license to others, who, knowing that appearances 
have so far been kept up, feel tolerably sate for 
some time to come. But a piece of clean white 
paper out of doors, and in five minutes it will 
be black with soot. The very liver flowing 
through the town, and which, rising in the 
breezy hill-couutjy, should he a pure and health¬ 
giving stream, is so polluted by the waste from 
different chemical works built along its banks, 
that it is a common saying, when any one falls 


in and is rescued, that he might just as well 
have been left to drown, for he is quite as cer¬ 
tain to die, though not perhaps so swiftly, from 
swallowing some of the filthy water and noxious 
gases which have converted what was once a 
trout-stream into a fetid sewer. 

Talk of London fogs! Bad though these be, 
they are at anyratc not surcharged with impuri¬ 
ties to the same extent as m these manufacturing 
towns, where, a fog lias almost the Upeling of 
solidity, and from whose cflects eyes and throat* 
smart unbearably, as Though syringed with a 
weak solution ot vitriol. Then, too, these fogs 
are by no means confined th the winter months. 
We retain vivid recollections of liavjpg to light 
the gas by half-past five on some June evenings ; 
days which in the country would be radiant 
with sunshine, but whose brightness was hidden 
from us by tin* heavy, unpenetrable veil of 
smoke How, with so miu h to contend against, 
any mail or woman manages to keep •even a 
semblance of decency either in house or person, 
has sometimes stiuck us os being little short ot 
miraculous. And yet some ol them do this to 
a really wonderlul extent, so that you may see 
the toctory lasses going l « their work by mx 
o’clock in the morning, looking dean and fresh 
in their white apron , with bright-cohmied 
shawls worn over the head and pinned closely 
about the died. This, the universal vvork-a- 
day headgear m these districts, though to. a 
southerner it has at tiM a poveity-.drickf'h 
appearance, is m reality mudi more sensible 
than other a bonnet or hat would be, and 
forms a perfect protection from the biting winds 
which sweep fiuni across the moors, and aie apt 
to he felt as unplea.-antly searching by those 
who come fresh from the oxei-heated atiiiu-phere 
inside a cotton mill 

Tlipn a*, to health —that, m our sense of the 
term, is simply umvalmble. Amidst, such sur¬ 
roundings, can it he otherwise? The filthy 
atmosphere too often begets a hopeless despair 
as regaiiIs cleanliness, and paralyses the very 
spnngs of etlort. Comfortless ami untidy homes 
present a flaik eoutiast to the vvaimth and 
hiightness otlered bv the public-house, and lite- 
lally drive men to the latter; a fuithcf craving 
for drink is ludueod l>y imperfect nutrition, the 
result not so much oi poverty, a,- ignorance of 
cooking and domestic management on the part of 
wives and mothers—lack of time also, for most of 
them work in the mills. The drink demon finds 
a further ally in the liot and Our l produ- m.r 
atmosphere of mills and workshop . J iiii-> tin* 
chain of causation goes round in never-ending 
sequence. Its effects are visible in the rickety 
children with distoited limbs who "meet the gaze 
on every side ; women, pal lid-faced, and young 
in years it may be, but who have never known, 
what gulliood means; men, grown old before 
their time, with bleeding lungs, and puny, stunted 
frames. This premature ageing is one of the 
most marked and sadly significant features of 
the factory population. Returning once to hos¬ 
pital after a brief qbscnce, I made some inquiry 
respecting a fresh patient, describing her as ‘ the 
elderly woman in bed number seventy-nine.’ 
Perceiving that the nurse looked somewhat 
amused, I inquired the reason, and found that 
she whom on the first glance I had mistaken 
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for on elderly woman, was in reality not yet 
twenty-five years ot age ! Early marriage—six¬ 
teen being not at all an unusual age—hard work 
at the nulls, especially at those times'when, 
of all others, the woman needs rest and care ; 
an entire absence of sanitary surroundings both 
m and out of doors—all these tell their bitter 
talc, and produce this premature look of age, 
so that a woman of thirty is old ; and by forty, 
when sl#i ought to he in the plenitude of her 
•powers, lias become a withered old woman. 

True, there are in Loif&on deeper depths than 
any to be found* m the mauufai luring districts, 
where men and women but seldom have to 
work at sbuvation prices, and where, except m 
times ol ‘*nke/ or during the ever memorable 
‘cotton famine/ there is usually a sufficiency of 
well-paid employment for all. Indeed, those with 
the larged lumilics me the best oil pecuniarily, 
for immediately the children get old enough, 
they ate sent to the null as half-timers, and 
henceforth regularly contribute their quota to 
the family income. A London woikman and 
his funiilw f'.iM'ih * an equal amount m wages, I 
would, Ji..\. far different and very 

much greater possibilities of health and of rational 
enjoyment. with an atmosphere which oilers 
no inducement form.! !e. :• re, u aiioii, and makes 
gaslight laoie cheery than daylight, the dwellers 
m our smoke-luden factory towns ute heavily' 
weighted m the race for health ; and the pressure 
of their outward surroundings- those winch remit 
from no act of their own, and, so far as regards 
any power which they may have, are fixed ami 
unchangeable, constitute* n bmden beneath whose 
constant presence all but the very robust in 
spirit must sink into hopeless apathy, losing even 
the wish for, or the ambition ot ever attaining 
to, better things. 

Thu-', with much of maietial prosperity, the 
dark side ol the shield mole often than not conics 
into view. AVe remember talking to a mill-owner 
about a man in bis employ who had been brought 
into hospital with his hand badly injured ns the 
direct result of carelessness produced by intoxi¬ 
cation The man was tipsy when admitted. It 
turned out that he and his family took home 
something like six pounds as their weekly earn¬ 
ings anu could do tins leguhuly ; and yet, when 
a daughter died, their employer had to advance 
the sum necessary for funeral expenses Time 
alter time he had tried to induce the man to save ; 
but no! a certain amount would be got together, 
aiid then the whole ol it drawn out and spent 
on some ‘spree.’ ‘And really/ this mill-owner 
continued, with a frankness somewhat .unusual, 
‘I hardly see how we can export things to be 
otherw ise ; tl*e gloomy monotony of our work¬ 
men's lives is so intense, that an occasional 
outbreak must be looked for. In fact, it seems 
to art as a safety'-valve, without which the 
pressure of forces would he so great as to result 
m an explosion and terrible social disruption. I 
myself/ lie went on to say, ‘could not cydure 
•life in such a place oven with all the ameliora¬ 
tions which wealth can supply, were it not for 
a run into the country now and then, or a month 
abroad, either of which alternatives is a splendid 
way of lelting off the steam.’ 

The speaker himself was a much younger man 
than is usually to he found amongst the race of 


mill-owners. We could not help w’ondering 
whether he, with the rest, would in time get stt 
inured to his surroundings as to accept them 
with passive acquiescence. 

Any stranger walking through the streets at 
a time when the mills ‘loosed/ might w'cll be 
excused for fancying himself amongst a rude 
people, their very' speech being as an unknown 
language to him. And yet the horse-play, if a ; 
little rough, really means nothing more than j 
does the irolicoomoness of a lot of schoolboys 
just released from their tasks. We should, ' 
however, recommend a veiy thin-skinned person, 
or one who stood much upon his dignity, to 
keep out of the streets at such an hour. You 
will he certain to hear, unasked, the whole truth 
nbcfut your personal appearance. The cut of 
your clothes, your every*gesture anil feature, will 
be commented upon; the amusing part being 
that all this is done withont the slightest idea 
or intention of giving offence. To one who will 
take these people as they are, such frankness 
is positively refreshing, and a splendid cure for 
latent conceit, which has small chance of develop¬ 
ing uniuLl so outspoken a people. 

The lady superintendent of a hospital m one 
of our Lancashire towns where the distinctive 
cliaracteiistics of the people come out even more 
broadly than usual, told us that at first she 
baldly knew what, to make of such a state of 
things, and was almost afraid to venture out of 
doors, for she cmnd neither understand the 
speech of the people, nor make herself understood 
by them. Being a gentlewoman* in every sense 
ol the word, and possessed of much tact, with a 
strong reserve ol common-sense, she soon became 
a great favourite with the rough men anil women 
by whom she was surrounded, but could never 
get over the sense of amusement at being now 
and then stopped in the streets by a knot of 
mill-girl* - all perfect strangers to her, and she 
to them—anil told that she had on a very pretty 
gown and they would like to know where it was 
made. ‘ In London/ she usually had to answer ; 
and would further go i-naturedly gratify their 
curiosity by telling them to take a good look at 
it, so that they might not forget the way in 
which it was made To have felt, Ar at any rale 
shown, annoyance would have been the height 
of .absurdity, as these girls really intended to be 
complimentary. * 

There was a story told of two ladies—one an 
American—who, when walking along one day, 
heard the comments which were freely passed upon 
their appearance and attire ; some bright buttons 
which the American lady had on her coat being 
as a very locus of attraction, and particularly 
taking the null-girls’ fancy. Foolishly enough, 
the lady turned round and soundly rated them, 
W’ith the very unpleasant consequence that she 
and her companion were followed and hooted at 
by an ever-increasing crowd of men, women, and 
children, so that they had at length to take 
refuge in llic police station, which by good 
fortune chanced to be close at hand. In this 
case, too, no rudeness had been intended: the 
girls themselves would have felt pleased for any 
one to remark upon their clothes, and they could 
not imagine that lor them to* do so would be 
disagreeable to others. 

Rough as is their outward appearance, and free 
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though their Dinners may he, these girls often 
show an amount of tact and innate good-breeding 
"which would not disgrace a high-born dame. 
Their real good-heartedness and utter absence of 
all self-seeking are as conspicuous as those more 
obtrusive and' less desirable mannerisms which 
cause a stranger to shrink from them with some¬ 
thing like dismay. Nor is it only to their own 
people that this thoughtful kindness comes out. 
We remember hearing of a newly-made widow 
who obtained a situation in Lancashire, and 
came down from London to enter upon it. Her 
previous experiences having been entirely con¬ 
fined to south-country life, she had not the least 
idea of the sort of people amongst whom she 
would be thrown. Feeling very sad in her utter 
loneliness, and quite tired with the journey—a 
longer one in those days as measured by time— 
she was somewhat alarmed when the carnage- 
door was opened and ;i whole bevy of factory 
girls got in. Their uncouth appearance, boister¬ 
ous manners, and unintelligible form of speech 
amazed her. Suddenly one girl turned to her 
and said: ‘Art starved?’ To this abrupt question, 
totally misapprehending its import, she managed, 
to stammer out: ‘0 no, thank you; I have plenty 
to eat’ ‘Who thinks tha means clemmed?’ put 
in another girl. Whereupon the first, m order 
to render her meaning quite clear, and to show 
that she did not ask from merely empty curiosity, 
took off her own shawl—it was a lutterly cold, 
frosty day—and wrapped it round the stranger. 
It was a trifling act, perhaps, but showed such 
hearty good-will as warmea the hcait of this 
poor widow for many a long day. 

We wonder what a southerner would make 
of the following dialogue. «A number of ladies 
and gentlemen walking home from a friend’s 
house one evening, separated into groups, one 
lady and gentleman being a little m advance 
of the others. On waiting for their friends at a 
point where some of the party would have to 
diverge, these two— who were, as it happened, 
perfect strangers until that evening—were sur- 

f irissd to see the rest ♦"•most convulsed with 
augliter, but could get no clue to its meaning. 
The lncnd with whom the stranger-lady was 
’staying afterwards told her their amusement was 
caused by some mill-girls, who, not knowing that 
the different groups were members of one parfy, 
freely commented on the fir*t lot in the Heal ing 
of the others. Alluding to the lady and her 
escort, one girl said—it happened that they were 
all in the gentleman’s employ, but he had not 
noticed them—‘Yon’s th’ measter.’—‘Ay; but 
who’s her?’•from another girl. Then the first, 
in a voice expressive of intense scorn, mingled 
with contemptuous pity for her companion’s scant 
perceptive powers : ‘Dunnot tha see he’s gotten?’ 
A third hereupon chimed in: ‘All, I tellt thee 
he’d gotten.’ We venture to think that never 
was moro meaning compressed into fewer words ; 
the interpretation thereof being, that ‘th’ measter,’ 
who was a widower, had taken to himself another 
wife! 

> As a rule, hospital life in these manufacturing 
towns brings us chiefly into contact with the 
darker phases of humanity. Even here, there 
are occasional gleams of brightness ;• but for the 
most part, one sees the. rougher side of life, in 
its results at least. Hurts received in drunken 


brawls constitute a very common form of injury ; 
and on Saturday nights more especially—a dread 
time this, when the house-surgeon is sure to be 
roused* once or twice before daybreak—a most 
ordinary tmd, as to its frequency, very puzzling 
kind ot accident is a broken limb or fractured 
skull, caused by falling down-stairs when in a 
state of intoxication. When wo learn (hut in 
tlic majority of these poorer houses the stairs 
arc without handrail or any other protection, 
the. mystery is one no longer. Then, too, as* 
might be expected, teriible machinery accidents 
are fully represented amongst flu* cases in hos¬ 
pital, so that m one year a doctor sees more out- 
of-the-way surgical practice than lie might do 
during a lifetime spent in a London hospital. 
Deeply, nav, cntmnangly interesting as these 
cases are, when regarded from a purely scien¬ 
tific standpoint, they are jet uiftittewibly sad¬ 
dening, as being in too i> ,»iv ir ‘an *•*. flic 
more or less direct result <■! J l , 

which begot a recklessness too oiteu leading to 
terrible results. 


VICTUALS IN RCOTMND TN THE 
OLDEN TIMES. 

In these days, when w lead and hear fo much 
about free trade and fair trade, it may not be 
uninteresting to take a look back to tin* olden 
times and see how tilings were managed llijgi. 
Our ‘rude forefathers’ were not always a semi- 
savage or barbarous race, for as rally as the 
times of Dai id T - more than seven hundred 
years ago—they had a considerable lommereo 
with other nations, anil the trade among them¬ 
selves was regulated by a tare fully drawn up 
code of laws. Nor was tliur food alw.ns of a 
humble kind. They had not only the necessaries 
of life, but they also enjoyed many of its luvuues*. 
The burghs had special privilege; granted to 
them by royal charter. The magistrates were 
bound to see that the traders acted according to 
the laws, and those failing to do so woe fined 
by the chamberlain at Ins aipc. Traders were 
not allowed to interfere w ith one Another's 
liberties; and tin* < liamberlain bad to make a 
strict examination of all weights and measures. 
Sellers were to sell to ull comers, and were not 
to keep more than fourpcnce-worth for their 
own use during the night. 

The prices of the various commodities were 
fixed by. the good men of the town. Borides 
gray or brown bread, there was the wheat ‘ white 
and well bolted.’ Bakers who dfd not show 
their bread in their windows or in the market 
were fined, and their bread dealt out to the 
poor folk. Those who hud a proper oven could 
have no more than four sen-ants in their bake¬ 
house—namely, the ‘master, twa servandis, and 
a kna^e ’ (that is, apprentice). The lord of the 
oven received each time for his oven, one half¬ 
penny ; the master, one halfpenny ; the two 
servants, one penny; and the 15 knave,’ one 
farthing. It was also ordained that bakers and 
other tradesmen were to sell on credit. Fleshcrs 
were to keep good flcsb—beef, mutton, or pork, 
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and to expose it at their windows, so as to be 
seen of all men. They were to give their services 
to the burgesses at killing-time—when the latter 
were in the habit of salting their meat for pro¬ 
longed use—during which time they were to 
board with tho servants of the burgesses. A 
butcher was not allowed to be a pastrycook ; and 
among other matters that the lord chamberlain -1 
had to inquire into was whether the cooks pre- 1 
pared tljpr food in a state fit for human use. 
•The sale of fish was subject to the same stringent 
laws. As to ale, it was (Attained that any woman 
who would brevj ale for Bale was required to 
have a sign put up in front of her house ; she 
was to brew it all the year through according 
to the cusfbm of the town; the ale had to he 
of good quality; and if she made ‘evil' ale and 
be ‘convykkjL’ she had to nay a fine of eight 
shillings,% or *tholo the laugli of the tonne,’ and 
the ale given to the poor folk and to the 
brethren of the hospital. No magistrate was 
allowed to brew ale lor sale during nib term of 
office. By a tenure under the monks of Kelso, 
the brewer was bound to furnish the abbot with 
beer at a halfpenny a gallon, being half the 
price charged to other people. 

The great monasteries throughout tlio country 
possessed large tracts of land, either under culti- 
| vation or used for pastoral purposes, and by them 
wen; re.irt d cereal and fruit crops of much value, 
besides numerous flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle. The barons paid less attention to agri¬ 
culture than did their ecclesiastical brethren ; but 
they lived in splendid style in their baronial 
lmlIs, and entertained visitors in the most sump¬ 
tuous manner. In short, Scotland was at that 
time m a prosperous condition, and continued to 
be .-o until the unfortunate death of Alexander 
III, when the country was plunged into the 
disastrous wat of Independence, and ‘Ourc gold 
we 4 th.mgyd into lode.* The blot upon the 
prospenty of those times was that the greater 
q*oi t k»ii of the agricultural workers were not free 
men or women, but slaves. They were bought 
and sold, sometimes as families, sometimes as 
individuals, but most frequently they passed 
fiom owner to owner with the estates to which 
they belonged. After the war of Independence, 
slavery rad greatly decreased m rural Scotland. 

In olden times, us now, supply and demand 
had a good deal to do in fixing the prices of the 
various commodities for sale ; but the legislature, 
paid much attention to the subject. Knowing the 
aptness of human nature to make the host of 
any special occasion, the legislature enacted m 
1121. that victuals were not to be sold uj; higher 
prices during the king’s stay at any place than 
they had been*sold at lor ten days previously. 

Victuals were ‘richt seaunt’ in 1478 ; importa¬ 
tion was encouraged, and importers were to be 
‘honourably receivit.’ Another season of great 
distress afterwards came; there was great want 
of victuals and other merchandise, arising partly 
from the circumstance that a large amount of 
•counterfeit money was in circulation, and that 
it was impossible to know the good fiom the 
bad. In 149G^barons, magistrates, and ‘hostellers’ 

* Tho sums mentioned in the above article are in Scots 
monies, the old Scots money being one-twelfth tho valuo 
of money sterling. 


were appointed to fix the prices..of victuals, ale, 
and other necessaries, and workmen who took 
exorbitant prices were to be punished. Notwith¬ 
standing this, we find that some years afterwards 
prices of craftsmen’s work had doubled and 
trebled in consequence of the neglect of magis¬ 
trates to control the deacons of crafts who raised 
the prices. Reasonable prices were now to be 
fixed, and hostellers were to charge a reasonable 
price for dinner and supper. But during this 
and the following centuiy there were seasons of 
dearth, and persons buying and holding victuals 
until there was a dearth were to he punished. A 

{imbibition was made against storing corn until 
larvest, and old stacks were not to be kept longer 
than Christmas. Later still,, all corn was to be 
thrashed out before the end of May ; no victual 
was to be held in the • ‘ girnel ’ more than was 
necessary for the support of the owner’s house¬ 
hold until Michaelmas the rest to he sold at the 
market; all extra had to be sold within nine 
days, and searchers were appointed. No oxen 
or sheep were to he sold out ot the realm. 

In the sixteenth century it was ordained that, 
to prevent dearth, no white fish were to be 
‘packed or peeled’ until the country was sup¬ 
plied ; and later on, the exportation of fish was 
prohibited. Prelates, barons, and gentlemen 
were to be served in the sale of wine and salt 
before others. But while some had difficulty 
in procuring the food necessary for their proper 
sustenance, there were others who, like the rich 
man, seem to have fared sumptuously every day. 
Hence the legislature, considering* that the super¬ 
fluous cheer partaken of both by small and 
great men was hurtful not only to their own 
bodies, but also to the commonwealth, enacted 
that an archbishop, bishop, or carl was to have 
at his ‘mess’ hut eight dishes of meat; an 
abbot, a prior or dean, six dishes; a baron 
or freeholder, four; and a burgess or other *sub- 
htantious’ man, either spmtual or temporal, three; 
and but one kind of meat in each dish. This 
Act, however, was not to strike at Yule, Pasch, 
patron-days, nor banc, ■ .-Is to foreigners; such 
banquets to he given only by archbishops, 
bishops, carta, abbota, deans, barons, ancl provosts 
and magistrates of burghs. No laihbs were to 
be killed lor "three years, except in nobles’ and 
great barons’ houses; mid none were to kill 
young 'rabbits or paitndgcs except gentlemen 
mid nobles with hawks. The deaitli increased, 
and another taw was passed regarding the kill¬ 
ing of lambs, but on this occasion there was 
no exception us to the nobles or gentlemen. 
Keepers of taverns were not to nlix old and 
new wine, nor mix water with their wine; 
and alc-tastcrs were sworn to do their duty. 
Justices were ordered to sec that good whole¬ 
some beer and ale were brewed ; no salt was 
to be used in the biewcry nor in washing of 
brewer*’ vessels. There was still an increase 
of the dearth of victuals, and fle-di and tallow 
were not to .be exported ; but bread, ale, and 
aqua vitie might, be exported to the isles for barter. 
No one was to keep slacks after the 10th day 
of July, under pain of confiscation. Flesh was 
.to be eaten four days in the week only; but the 
magistrates had the power to grant it to the sick 
who could not eat fish. 

In 1574 the circulation of bad money again 
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caused a dearth*,in consequence of \vlii< h victuals 
were withheld. Five yews afterwards, victuuls 
“were again * slcant; ’ and as great quantities of 
malt were consumed in making aqua vito, it 
was ordered that none he made from the first 
day of December till the first day of October 
following, except earls, barons, or gentlemen of 
sic degree to nuke it from their own malt within 
their own house for themselves and friends. It 
was found that one cause of the dearth was the 
keeping of horses at hard meat (corn) all the year 
through by persons of mean estate. Tins was 

{ irohibitoil ; and only earls, prelates, lords, great 
Mirons, members of pi Lvy-council, lords of Session, 
or landed gentry that might spend of their own 
one thousand marks of yearly rent, all charges 
deducted, were excepted. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
there was an enactment by the Scottish Privy- 
Council to check ‘ the grit wastrie of wyne 
drukin in tavernis be a number of common 
artisans and rascall multitude;’ and the price 
of wine m Edinburgh was fixed at six shillings 
per pint. About, this time the common table 
m the College of Glasgow had two dietaries, one 
for the ‘upper table at which the principal and 
the four regents were served,’ the other for the 
‘lower table’ of the eight bursars. At the upper 
table there were for breakfast ‘anc quhyte broid 
of ane pund wecht in a sowpc, with the remains 
of a piece of heif or mutton resting of the former 
day, with tlinir pynt of aill amangos them and 
for dinner, while bread ‘with am* diddle of broso 
and ane uthor of skink or kaill,’ bulled beef or 
mutton, a roast of veal or mutton, with a fowl 
or rabbit, pigeons or chickens as u second roast, 
and five choppins of better ale than that commonly 
sold in the town The supper was ‘siel\ ke ’ as 
the dinner. The bursars had 1 cm variety, but a 
liberal supply, and were allowed a quart of ale 
among four both at dinner and supper. 

In 1044, victuals having become so very scarce 
that they could not l>e bad except at extra¬ 
ordinary prites, Sir Andrew llepburn, treasurer 
of ••the aimy, brought '*'*he matter before the 
Estate*, and asked for some poisons to advise 
with lulu as to how victuals were to be procured 
for the forced. This request was granted. Three 
years after, the price of victuals Had become so 
much reduced that exportation w.w permitted ; 
but two years more and a sad change took place. 
There was a supplication by the Commissioners 
of the General Assembly as fo the condition of 
the mean and poor people; and m consideration 
of this, exportation was again prohibited. For 
several \eufo there was a great scarcity, and m 
1698 a national fast was oidcred. The harvest 
of that ye.u became altogether disastrous; there 
were great winds, rains, and snowstorm*, and a 
great part of the corn could not be cut down, 
so that in consequence of the want of food 
people died in the streets and highways, and in 
some parishes more than half of the inhabitants 
perished. 

Such were some of the experiences of the 

S le in the ‘good old times;* and although, 
in comparatively recent years, there lia\e 
been periods of depression and scarcity, there 
can be no doubt that we enjoy m respect to the 
necessaries and luxuries of life many blessings 
which our fathers never enjoyed. 


TIIE CITY WAIF. 

Wham- and pale, a little child 

Stoic softly through the dreary street, 

And cvernioro he faiutly smiled, 

As borne child-fancy, quaint and sweet, 
Thrilled his young heart with wondrous bliss, 
Holy and calm as angel's kiss. 

More eagerly his little feet 
Sped o’er rough stones and leeking flags, 

Af> wind and ram in fury beat 
On naked limbs amttscanty lags, 

While shone a ray of heavenly giaoo 
Round pinyci-clasped liand^ and*wistful face. 

’Tis true the woild had been unkind, c 
That hunger, cold, and oi uel blows 
Had been his lot—he did not mmd 
The brimming cup of earthly woes, 

Since he had heaid the ‘Pieitchci ' tell * 

Of that bright land whole angels dwell. 

’Heath ragged cap, weiid locks of biown »• 
Strayed o'er wan cheek and mournful blow. 
Ho sighed : ‘ 0 for an angers crown, 

To clasp these t^ieh'u. g t'*mp , **‘ now ! ’ 
Then sought with a*in ipp .Is* ■. * 

Some token in the frowning skies. 

A pitying hand was kindly laid 

Upon his head. \Su'< iheek a clow, 
lie tiombliiig shrank, a-, if nfi.nd 
Of brutal cui.se or sudden blow , 

Foi pitying glance or kindly tone 
ills wtetched life had seldom known. 

‘Nav ; do not tmn awav poor child ! 

Rut tell me where lh> home miy be ? 

Tin* hour i*. lile, the nigliL r.s wild. 

Some anxious inothei w.ul.sl»i thee. 

Flora hoi fond care no loneei uuu* ’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ lie cried ‘llcavm n> in} home * 

‘1 sec its field* of .shining light. 

As ’ium th some dnpping ,u< h I oieop; 

Ami in that land so calm and blight, 

The little rhihhcu novel weep, 

Rut eveimoie the} sueoti} lost 
Close to then heaven 1} Pallid’* hi cast t 

‘They ncvei hear ficice cuises theie 
(O mi, the ‘ J’reaehci ” told ns to) ; 

And each a lomly mho may weai, 

Who love “Our Father” hero below. 

It mint bi true , for 1 have seen " 

In happy diearns tliui siheiy sheen >’ 


Tears ticmblcd in IV «l»'ing lent:’- eies ; 

lie sighed ‘1 .u.h - d-aie . h i*i :. . mine * 

Thy tioasuio lives beyond the skies 
. O for such simple faith as tlnne *’ 

Moic faintly lose that childish prayer, 

‘ Ilctwen is iny home , oh, take me there * ’ 

‘Ilcaven is my home 1 ’—Saint Paul’s old bell 
Tolled from afar the midnight hour; 

A quivering ray of moonlight fell 

On pm}or-claspod hands, while Pomp and Tower 
Slept dimly on. Why should Ihci/ hear 
The songs of angels hoveling new l 
A pit}ing God alone could see 
• T* a* upwa-d glance of rapt delight— ■ 

* -pint ‘■ii.ig.lin_'m be free, 

Aiul then that sjmit's heavenward flight 1 
But in the ‘Morning News’ they read— 

‘ A little city waif found dead.’ Pansy Forrestkr. 

Punted and Published by W. & It. Chawjiers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, London, and 1139 High Street, Edinbuhgil 
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F I N I SIL 

In the execution of any work of art or creative 
design, it is generally the beginning and the 
ending of the task wlneli respectively present 
the gr.u est difficulties to the worker, be he crafts¬ 
man, author, or artist. When the preliminary 
matter of commencement has been satisfactorily 
deposed of, the equally important question-', I 
how and when to conclude, have yet to he con¬ 
sidered. ‘Well begun: hall-done,’is the proverb. 
But even with this moiety granted as accom¬ 
plished, the remaining hall--that which includes 
the ending—-has still to be laced, and may pre¬ 
sent difficulties as great as those which beset the 
inception. We may begin to build, and yet be 
unable to finish, either from lack of resources, 
or, still more probably, from a superabundance 
of material, coupled with inability on our part 
to dispose of it to advantage. Vet it is the end 
wlueh unquestionably ‘crowns the work,’ if the 
b< ginning lays the broad foundations. 

in the sense we have in view, however, the 
‘finish* of any work, mechanical, artistic, or purely 
intellectual, is something above and beyond the 
actual conclusion of tin* effort producing it It is 
the top*stone of the edifice; but it i-> wore, and 
includes, pos^ibly, much of the modelling through¬ 
out, and of the working plan itself, from the com¬ 
mencement. It is the stylo and manner of the 
entire volume, and not merely tlic author’s latest 
emendations, or the words preceding the ‘Finis’ 
on the last page. It is the arrival at perfection 
of anything hpon which labour has been be¬ 
stowed, be it statue, painting, treatise, or poem, 
independent of the period at which that ideal 
stage has been reached. And each part of the 
completed whole may be viewed as contributing 
to tins attained perfection, which we call * finish.’ 

• Thus, when wo describe any piece ofj say, 
literary work, as in this sense lacking the qua¬ 
lity of finish, *vc do not mean that it concludes 
abruptly, end that the fitting ending is awauting, 
but that, from a certain crudenesB of execution 
characterising it, or from the want of taste shown 


in the details, it is, to a greater or less extent, 
faulty an«l, as a whole, below par. The concep¬ 
tion of it may be passably good; it may even 
be striking and original; but the development 
is defectively managed, and the whole, when 
placed befoie us, does not satisfy our ideal of 
the harmonious and the beautiful. The finish 
is wanting. However complete it may appear 
to the author, it yet unfinished. Something 
remains to lie imparted, in order to perfect the 
work, and this desideratum maj or may not be 
within the scope of the author’s powers. 

In order to show' that this quality of finish is 
independent of mere conclusion or finality, so far 
as execution is concerned, it is only necessary 
to consider that the fault of what we may call 
over-finish also exists. It is quite possible that 
a work of real genius, the production of a gifted 
author or artist, may be effectually marred by 
too much elaboration. The zealous care to avoid 
every possible error, which criticism might •dis¬ 
cover, being overdone, and too painfully evident 
upon llu* surface, artistic completeness is thereby 
lost. Tin* anxiety of the woikcr to* attain excel¬ 
lence lias buAi such as to defeat its own purpose. 
Tlie details are too daintily recbiselled to have 
been executed by tlie unfailing touch of genius. 
Over-care fulness lias degenerated into stiffness, and 
destroyed the spontaneity of the creation. 

Between these two extremes of excess and defect, 
lies true finish, as the golden mean. Avoiding 
immaturity of execution on the one hand, and 
tlie error of too much retouching on the other, 
it contributes unity and completeness to the per¬ 
fect work of art. It is not a superficial coat of 
varnisli laid on at tlie last moment, to bide 
deficiencies; least of all is it the hurried conclu¬ 
sion, the ‘raw haste,’ which is content to scamp 
details if only* the ending of the ta-k be arrived 
at. 

It is scarcely necessary to state in this .con¬ 
nection that the classic polish which adorns so 
many of the treasures of Elijah literature ia 
variable in quantity and quality, according to 
the method of the author and the requirements 
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of liia subject. There are exceptional themes,. of 
which a ragged anti impetuous style is the fitting 
vehicle, ancl in connection witli which a liiglil y 
polished and ornate, diction would be out of 
place. Finish is not necessarily polish alone; 
it is only such polish as the subject fitly 
demands. 

If we go beyond the limits of actual work- 
results, and inquire whether our definition of 
‘finish’ obtains in other spheres, we shall find the 
same generalisations holding true in the matters 
of education, character, ami conduct. Nothing, 
accordingly, can be more fallacious than the idea 
of imparting a finish to an originally defective 
education by a superficial addition, in the shape 
of a smattering of the higher branches. These 
are only rightly desirable when their study is 
based and built upon humbler elementary acquire¬ 
ments, honestly gamed—when the ioundation is 
in accord with the superstructure. True finish, 
in the case of hitherto imperfect trim in:*, world 
consist in a careful revisal of «■! .■no- oii-maliv 
engaged in, but defectively masteicd, and m t 1 "- 
perfecting of acquaintance with them ere any 
further advance bo essayed. The student who 
is impatient of difficulties m the preliminaries of 
any branch of learning, and who endeavours to 
lessen his labour by * skipping ’ the orderly routine 
of groundwork, is not likely to attain to excel¬ 
lence. Sooner or later, ho will find that the 
rudiments of his knowledge being delective, the 
advanced stages are beyond his reach. 

There is a peculiarly attractive charm in the 
easy grace and < quiet certainty of touch of a 
supreme work of genius. It is the characteristic 
of all masterpieces in .art and literature, w liether 
it be the chef-d'eem re of a Itaphael or a Guido, 
the lyric of a Shelley or the sonnet of a Words¬ 
worth, to convey the impression of an unstudied 
ease in workmanship. This has its danger, in 
the way of example, if not rigidly understood. 
The art in these instances lies in the concealment 
of the art employed ; and the tyro who imagines 
that every random inspiration of his own, will 
necessarily suffice to prdBucc effects as perfect, 
deceives liimscif, alike in regard to the measure 
-of his own. abilities and as to the painfully 
acquired excellence of finished woils. Even with 
the highest development of the spontaneous lyrical 
faculty—perhaps the least laboured of oil—the 
direct and happy improvisation of true genius 
is largely indebted to the finish off the intellect 
which gives it birth. Much, however, of mediocre 
ability really loses itself by lack of care m execu¬ 
tion. Paradoxical as it may seem, the weakness 
of defective finish lurks in the very beginnings 
of effort, or even in advance of actual setting to 
work. The absence of plan and method in com¬ 
mencing a course of study frequently rums the 
best intontioned endeavour. Without a clear idea 
formed beforehand, and w’ithout the necessary 
lines laid clown in advance, the task is grappled 
with in haphazard fashion, only to prove in 
tho end a failure. A little methodical foresight 
and ordered calculation at the outset, including 
in composition the essential thought-process in 
advance of using pen and paper, would have 
made all the difference. The purpose being 
‘infirm,’ has lacked finish to begin with, and the 
execution will never possess it m the result. 

To glance at another aspect of our subject— 


that of manners. How different the courteous 
demeanour, finished throughout, from tho thin 
veneer of an acquired polish which reveals itself 
by its superficiality! To mistake, aa young per¬ 
sons are sometimes apt to do, a polite address 
alone—possibly acquired from doubtful models— 
for the real finish with which genuine refinement 
and natural grace of maimer, even without adven¬ 
titious aids, are permeated throughout, is but 
to confuse the surface quality with that which 
is far deeper. Such superfine elegance, on the 
exterior alone, is sure in'Hhe end to betray itself 
It runs the risk of being overdopc, and of being 
detected by that test. It i« a varnish merely, 
and the material underneath is generally ot 
sorry grain. True finish is the enCuiy of all 
shows and make-believes in conduct, as m work- 
results. 

The application of our subject might be much 
more prolonged. We might extend it to the 
whoV of the lifework of the individual, mclud- 
r.: m it singleness of aim and endeavour—which 
\.- n. *’it term concentrated finish—a lofty pur¬ 
pose inspiring a career; everything noble in 
disinterested philanthropy, everything exemplary 
in sell-denying perseverai- o toward worthy aim 1 . 
All these have their peculiar finish, inasnnu h as 
they are instances of tl. best being done m each 
particular sphere of duty. 

Finally, this element of finish being complete, 
and not one-sided m its requirements, exclude 
Mich exclusive dc\otion to any paitieular puiv.iit 
as mnv impair the symmetry of the lilcwoik, 
and alt-o anything winch tends to disturb the 
equipoise which ought to suh.si.st between the 
mental and physical energies. The truest finish, 
alike in the conduct and the results of the liie- 
task, is attained by the harmonious development 
and interaction of our several powers, cadi to its 
end. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


The Warings had been settled at Lord ij. bora 
almost as long as Frances could remember. She 
had known no other way of living Ilian that 
which could b- tarried on under the painted 
roofs in the Palazzo, nor any other domestic 
management than that of Domenico and Marmc- 
cia. She lierself had been brought up by tlio 
latter, who had taught her to knit stockings and 
to make lace of a coarse kind, and also how to 
spare and save, and watch every detail of the .yietr, 
the weekly or daily accounts, with an envious 1 
eye. Peyond tins, Frances had received very 
little education ; lier father had taught her fitfully 
to read and write after a sort; and he had 
taught her to draw, for which she had a little 
faculty: that is to say she had made little 
sketches of all the points of view round about, 
which, if they were not very great in art, amused 
lier,.and inrftle her feel that there was something 
she cfculd do. Indeed, so far as doing went, sho 
had a good deal of knowledge. She could mend 
very neatly, so neatly, that lier darn or lier patch 
w'as almost an ornament. She wfts indeed neat 
in everything, by instinct, without beifig taught. 
The consequence was that her life was very full 
of occupation, and her time never hung heavy on 
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her hands. At eighteen, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether time ever does hang heavy on 
a girl’s hands. It is when ten years or so of 
additional life have passed over her head, bringing 
her no more important occupations than those 
which are pleasant and appropriate to early 
outb, that Bhe begins to feel her disabilities; 
ut fortunately, that is a period of existence with 
which at the present moment we have nothing 
to do. # 

Her father, who was not fifty yet, had been 
a young man when ITe came to this strange 
seclusion. Wliy lie should have chosen l>or- 
digliera, no one liad«taken the trouble to inquire, 
lie came when it was a little town on the spur 
of the hftl, without either hotels or tourists, or 
at leusfc very few of these articles ; like many 
other little towns which are perched on little 
platiornts onTong the olive woods all over that 
lovely country. The place had commended itself 
to lnm because it was so completely out of the 
way. And (lien it was very cheap, simple, and 
primitive. He was not, however, by any means 
a primitive-minded man; and when lie took 
Domenico and Manuccm into his service, it was 
for a jear or two an interest in his life to train 
them to everything that was the reverse of their 
own natuml primitive ways. Mariuccia had a 
little native instinct for cookery such as is not 
unusual among the Latin races and which her 
master trained into all the sophistications oi a 
cordon bleu. And Domenico had that lively desire 
to serve his padrone ‘hand and foot,’ as English 
servants say, and d« every! 1 i*-" f r him, which 
comes natural to hi \ (i. ! ..'i n »■ to please. 

Doth of them b:l 1 • u <n «■uri /■ ! . iid trained 
to carry out tin n u c 1, .nation-. -M: Waring was 
difficult to please. He wanted attendance con¬ 
tinually. lie would not tolerate a speck of dust 
anywhere, or any carelessness of service; but 
otherwise he was not a bad master. He lelt 
them many independencies, which suited them, 
and never objected to that appropriation to them¬ 
selves of his house as theirs, and assertion of 
themselves as an important part of the family, 
which is the natural result of a long service. 
Frances grew up accordingly in iranltcr intimacy 
with the honest couple than is usual in English 
households. There was nothing they would not 
have done for the Signormn, starve lor her, scrape 
and pinch for her, die for her if need had been; 
and in the meantime, while there was no need 
for service more heroic, correct her and improve 
lfcr mind, and set her faults before her with 
simplicity. Her faults were small, it is true, but 
zeabms Ijovc did not omit to find many put. 

Mr Waring painted a little, and was disposed 
to call himself an artist; and he read a great 
deal, or was supposed to do so, in the library, 
which formed one of the set of rooms, among 
the old books in vellum, which took a great deal 
of reading. A little old public library existing 
in another little town farther up among the hills, 
gave him an excuse, if it was not anything .more, 
for a great deal of what he called work. * There 
were some manuscripts aijd a number of old 
editions laid up in this curious little hermitage 
of leaning, from which the few people who knew 
him believed he was going some day to compile 
or collate something of importance. The people 
who knew him were very few. An old clergy- 

fa — =_ _ -■ - - 


man, who had been a colonial chaplain all his 
lilo, and now. ‘took the service’ in the bare 
little room wh*ich served as an English church, 
was the chief of his acquaintances. This gentle¬ 
man had an old wile anti a middle-aged daughter, 
who furnished something like society for France--. 
Another associate was an old Indian officer,.much 
battered by wounds, liver, ami disappointment, 
who, systematically neglected by the authorities 
(as he thought), ami finding himself a nobody in 
the home to which he had looked forward for so 
many years, had retired in disgust, and built 
himself a little house, surrounded with palms, 
which reminded him of India, and full in the 
rays of the sun, which kept off his neuralgia.. 
He, too, had a wife, whose constant correspondence 
vfith her numerous children occupied her mind 
and thoughts, ami who liked Frances because 
she never tired of healing stones of those absent 
sons and daughters. They saw a good deal of 
each other, these three resident families, and 
reminded each other from time to time that 
there was such a thing as society. 

In summer, they disappeared, sometimes to 
places higher up among the hills; sometimes 
to Switzerland or the Tyrol; sometimes ‘ home.’ 
They all said home, though neither the Durants 
nor the Gaunts knew much of England, and 
though they could never say enough in dis¬ 
paragement of its gray skies and cold winds. 
But the Warings $cvcr went ‘home.’ Frances, 
who was entirely without knowledge or associa¬ 
tions with her native country, used the word 
from time to time because %ho beard Tasio 
Durant or Mrs Gaimt do so; but her father 
never spoke of England, nor of any possible 
return, nor of any district in England us that 
to which he belonged. It escaped him at 
times that he had seen something of society 
a dozen or fifteen years before tins date; but 
otherwise, nothing was known about his past 
life. It was not a thing that was much 
discussed, for the intercourse in which he 
lived with his neighbours was not intimate, nor 
was there any particular reason why iho should 
enter upon his own history; but yet now and 
then it would be remarked by ope or another 
that nobody, knew anything of Ins antecedents. 
‘What’s your county, Waring 1’ General Gaunt 
had opce asked, and the other had answered with 
a languid smile : ‘ I have no county,’ without the 
least attempt to explain. The old general, in 
spite of himself, had apologised, he did not know 
why ; but still no information was given. And 
Waring did not look like a man. who had no 
couuty. His thin long figure had an aristo¬ 
cratic air. He knew about horses and dogs and 
country-gentleman sort of subjects. It was im- 
ossiblc tlmt lie should turn out to be a shop- 
eeper’s son, or a bourgeois of any kind. However, 
as has been said, the English residents (lid not 
give themselves much trouble about the matter. 
There was not enough of them to got up a little 
parochial society, like that which flourishes in 
so many English colonies, gossiping with the 
best, and forging anew for themselves those chains 
of a small community which everybody pretends 
to hate. . , 

In the afternoon of the day on winch the 
encounter recorded in the previous chapter had 
taken place, Frances sat in the loggia done 
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at her work. She was busy with her drawing 
-~-a very elaborate study of p^lm-trces, which 
sne was making iroin a cluster of those trees 
which were visible from where she eat. A 
loggia is something, more than a balcony; it is 
lflnrTT room with" the outer wall or waifs lulfcTr 
away. Tins one was ns large as the big ealone 
out of which it opened, and had therefore room 
lor changes of position as the sun changed. 
Though it faced the west, there was always a 
shady corner at one end or the other. It was 
the favourite place in which Frances carried on 
all her occupations—where her father came to 
watch the sunset, where she had tea, with that 
instinct of English habit and tradition which 
she possessed without knowing how. Mr Waring 
did not much care for her tea, except now ahd 
then in a fitful way; arid Mariucei.t thought it 
medicine. But it pleased Frances to have the j 
little table set out with two or three old china j 
cups which did not match, and a small silver i 
teapot, which was one of the very lew articles 
of value in the house. Very raielv, not once j 
in a month, had she any occasion for these, 
cups ; but yet, such an oi casion did occur at' 
long intervals; and in the meantime, with a 
pleasure not much less infantine, but much more 
wistful than that with which she hud played at 
having a tea-party seven or eight years heloie, 
she set out her little table now. 

She was seated with her drawing materials on 
one table and the tea on another, in the still-1 
ness of the afternoon, looking out upon the | 
mountains and the sea. No; she was doing 
nothing of the sort. She was looking with j 
all her might at the clump of palm-liees 
within the garden of the \ilia, which lay low r 
down at her loot between her and the sunset 
She was not indifferent to the sunset. She had 
an admiration which even the humblest nil- 
training quickens, for the long range ol count, 
with its innumerable ridges running down from 
the bky to the sea, in every varietv of gnarled 
edgp and gentle slope mid precipice: and lur 
the amazing blue of the *tvatc r, with its liblxm- 
edge of paler colours, and the deep royal purple 
i of the hroad, surf.K e, and the white sails tin own 
up against it, and tin* white foam that turned up 
llie edges of every little wave. But m the mean¬ 
time she was not thinking of them, nr»r*of the 
infinitely varied lines of the mountains, or the 
specks of towns, each with its campanile sinning 
in the sun, which gn\e character to all; hut of 
the palms on which her attention was fixed, 
and which, fyowever beautiful they sound, or even 
look, are apt to get very spiky in a drawing, 
and so often will not ‘come’ at alL She was full 
of fervour in her work, which had got to such 
a pitch of impossibility, that her lips w’ere dry 
and wide apart from the strain of exiilement 
with which she struggled with her subject, when 
the bell tinkled where it hung outside upon the 
stairs, sending a little jar through all the Baluzzo, 
where bells were very uncommon ; and presently 
^ Tasie Durant, pushing open the door of the salonr , 
with a breathless little ‘ Pormessa ? ’ came out 
upon the loggia in her usual state of haste, and 
with half-a-dozcn small books tumbling out of 
her band. 

‘Never mind, dear; they are only books for 
the Sunday school. Don’t you know we had 


twelve last Sunday? Twelve! think! when I 
have thought it quite large and extensive to have 
five. I never was more pleased. I am getting 
up a little library for them like they have at 
home. It is so nice to have everything like they 
’ have at home.’ 

‘Like what?’ said Frances, though she had 
no education. 

4 Like they have—well, if you are so particular, 
the same as they have at home. The r e were 
three of one family—think ! Not little nobodies, » 
but ladies and gentlemen? It is so nice of people 
not just poor people, people of education, to Bend 
tlieir children to the Sunday school.’ 

4 New people ? ’ said Frances. 

4 Yes; tourists, I suppose. You All scoff at 
the tourists; but I think it is very good for the 
place, and so pleasant for us to see a now face 
from tnno to tunc. Why should ihey bll go to 
Mentone? Mentone h> so towny, quite a big 
place. And papa says that in his turn Nice 
was everything, and that nobody luid ever 
heard of Mentone.’ 

4 Who are the new people, Tasie?* Frances 
asked. 

‘They are a largo family -that is all 1 know ; 
not likely to settle, more’'- the pity—0 no. Quite 
well people, not even i> delicate child,’ said Miss 
Durant regretfully ; 4 and such a nice domestic 
family, always walking about together. Father 
and mother and governess ami six children. 

I They mu*t he very well off, t"<>, or they could-hot 
travel like that, such a lot of them, and nurses— 
and I think 1 luuid, a courier too.’ Tins, Miss 
Durant said m a tone oi some emotion ; for the 
place, as has been said, was just beginning to he 
Known, and the people who came as jet were 
but pioneers. 

4 1 have .seen them. 1 wonder who thev are. 

My father’- saill Frances ; and then stopped 

and held her head on one side, to contemplate 
the effect of the last touches on her drawing ; but 
this was in reality hccau.se it suddenly ol rimed 
to her that to publish her father's acquaintance 
with the stranger might be unwise. 

‘Your father?’ said Tasie ‘Did he take any 
notice of them? I thought lie never took any 
notice of tourist*.—Haven’t you done those palms 
yet? What a long time you are taking over 
them. Do you think you have got the colour 
quite right oil those stems? Nothing is so 
difficult to do as palm*, though they look so easy: 
except olives: olives are impossible.—But what 
were you going to sav about your father? Papa 
says lie has not seen Mr Waring for ages. When 
will j ou ionic up to see us ? ’ 

4 It was only last Saturday, Tasie.’ 

4 -Week,’ said Tasie. 4 0 yes ; *1 assure you ; 

for I put it down in my diary: Saturday week. 
You can’t quite tell how time goes, when you 
don’t come to church. Without Sunday, all the 
daj's are alike. I wondered that you were not at 
church last Sunday, Frances, and so did mamma.’ 

‘Why was it? I forget. I had a headache, 

1 think. I never like to stay away. But I went' 
to church here in the village instead.* 

4 O Frances! I w ondcr your papp. lets you do 
that. It is much better when you hav? a head¬ 
ache to stay at home. I am sure I don’t want 
to be intolerant, but wlmt good can it do you 
going there ? You can’t understand a word.’ 
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‘ Yeg, indeed I do, many words. Mariuccia has 
shown me all the places ; and it is pood to see 
the people all saying their prayers. They are a 
great deal more in earnest than the people down 
at the Marina, where it would be just as natural 
to dance as to pray.’. 

‘Ah, dance 1’ said Tasie, with a little sigh. 
‘You know there is never anything of that kind 
here. I suppose you never was at a dance in 
your li^p— unless it is in summer, when you go 
• away 1 ’ 

‘I have never been ift a dance in my life. I 
have seen a ballet, that is all.’ 

‘0 Frances, plea* don’t talk of anything so 
wicked. A ballet! that is very different from 
nice peopl? dancing—from dancing one’s ownself 
with a nice partner. However, as we never do 
danco here, i^can’t see why you should say that 
about out church. It is a pity, to be sure, that 
we have no right church ; hut it is a lovely room, 
and qwitc suitable. If you would only practise 
the harmonium a little, so as to take the music 
when I am away. J tie\er can afford to have 
a headache on Sunday,’ Miss Durant added in 
an injured tone. 

‘But Tasie, how could 1 take the harmonium, 
when I don’t even know how to play ? ’ 

* I have offered to teach you, till I am tired, 
Frances. I wonder what your papa thinks, ll 
he calls it reasonable to leave you without any 
accomplishments 1 Fou can draw a little, it is 
true ; but you can’t bring out your sketches in 
the drawing-room of an evening, to amuse people; 
and you can always play’- 

‘ When you ran play. 

‘ Yes, of course that is what I mean; when 
you can play. It has quite vexed me often to 
think how little trouble is taken about you ; 
for you can’t always be \oimg, so young as you 
are now. And suppose some time you should 
ha\c to go home—to your friends, )ou know ?’ 

Frances raised her head from her drawing and 
looked her companion m the face. ‘1 don’t think 
we have any—fi lends' she said. 

‘() my dear, that must be nonsense,’ cried 
Tasie. ‘I confess I luixc never heard your papa 
talk of any. He never says “my biother,” or 
“my sister,” or “my brother-in-law,” as other 
people tlo; but then lie is such a very quiet 
man ; and you must have soinebodv—< ousms at 
least; you must have cousins ; nobody is with¬ 
out somebody,’ Miss Durant said. 

•‘Well, 1 suppose we must have cousins,’ said 
Frances. ‘ I had not thought of it. But 1 don’t 
see that it matters much ; for if mv cousins are 
surprised that I can’t play, it will riot hurt 
them; they can’t be considered responsible for 
me, you know.’ 

Tasie looked at her with the look of one who 
would say much if she could—wistfully and 
kindly, yet with something of the air of mingled 
importance and reluctance with which the bearer 
of ill news hesitates before opening bis budget. 
She had indeed no actual ill new’s to tell,, only 
the burden of that fact of which over) body felt 
Frances should be warned—that her father was 
looking more delicate than ever, and that his 
‘ friends ought to know. She would have liked 
to speak, and yet she had not courage to do so. 
The girl’s calm consent that probably she must 
have cousins was too much for any one's patience. 


| She never seemed to think that one day she 
might have to be dependent on these cousins ; 

she never seemed to think- But after all, 

it was Mr Waring’s fault. It was not poor 
Frances that was to blame. 

‘You know how often I have said to you that 
you ought to play, you ought to lie able to .play. 
Supposing you have not any gift for it, still 
you might be able to do a little. You could so 
easily get an old piano, and I should like to 
teach you. It would not be a task at all. I 
should like it. I do so wish you would begin. 
Drawing and languages depend a great deal upon 
your own taste and upon your opportunities; but 
every lady ought to piny.’ 

Tasie (or Anastasia; but that name was too 
loftg for anybody’s patiemo) was a great deal 
older than Frances; s<y much older ns to justify 
the hyperbole that slie might be her mother; 
but ot this fact she herself was not aware. It 
may seem absurd to say so, but yet it was 
true. She knew, of course, how old she was, 
und how young Frances was; *but her faculties 
were of the kind which do not perceive differ¬ 
ences. Tasie herself was ju-t os siie had been at 
Frances’ age—the girl at home, the young lady of 
the house She had the same suit of occupations 
—to arinngo the flowers ; to play the harmo¬ 
nium in the little colonial chapel; to look after 
the little exotic Sunday school; to take care of 


going It would be cruel to say how long this 
condition ot young-ladyhood had lasted, especially 
ns Tasie was a very good girl, kind and friendly 
and simple-hearted, ami thinking no evil. 

Some women chafe at the condition which keeps 
them still gills when they are no longer girls ; but 
Miss Durant had never taken it into her con¬ 
sideration. She had a little more of the house¬ 
keeping to do, since mamma had become so 
delicate; and she had a great deal to fill up her 
time, and no leisure to think or inquire ^into 
her own position. It was her position, and there¬ 
fore the best position which any girl could have. 
She had the satisfaction of being oj the greatest, 
use to her parents, winch is the thing of all 
others which a good child would naturally desire. 
She talked to Frances without any notion of 
an immeasurable distance between them, from 
the same lewd, though with a feeling that the 
girl, by reason of having had no mother, poor 
thing, was lamentably backward m many ways, 
and sadly blind, though that was natural to the 
hazard of her own position. What would become 
of her if Mr Waring died? Tasie would some¬ 
times grow quite anxious about this, declaring 
that she could not sleep for thinking of it. If 
there were relations—as of coui.se there must be 
—she felt that they would think Frances sadly 
deficient. To teach her to play was the only 
practical way in which she could bIiow her desire 
to benefit the girl, who, she thought, might 
accept the suggestion from • a girl like herself, 
when she might not have done so from a more 
authoritative voice. 

Frances on her part accepted the suggestion 
with placidity, and replied that she would think 
of it, ami ask her lather; and perhaps if she 
hud time- But she did not really at all 
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intend to learn Vrrasic of Tarie. She had no 
desire to know just as much as Tasie did, whose 
accomplishments, as well as her age and her 
condition altogether, were quite evident and clear 
to the young creature, whose eyes possessed the 
unbiased and distinct vision of youth. She 
appraised Miss Durant exactly at her real value, 
as the young so constantly do, even when they 
are quite submissive to the little conventional 
fables of life, and never think of asserting their 
superior knowledge ; hut the conversation was 
suggestive, and beguiled her mind, into many 
new < hannels of thought. The cousins unknown, 
should she ever be brought into intercourse with 
them, and enter perhaps a kind of other world 
through their means ; would they think it strange 
that she knew so little, and could not play the 
piano? Who were they ? 'These thoughts circled 
vaguely in lur mind through all Ta&ie’s talk, 
and kept flitting out and in of her brain, even 
when she removed to the lea-table and poured 
out some tea. Tasie always admired the cups. 
She cried: ‘This* is a new one, Fiances. Oh, 
how lucky you are ! What pretty bits you have 
picked up’—with all ilie ardour of a collector. 
And then she began to bilk of the old Savona 
pits, winch were to be had so cheap, quite 
cheap, but which she heard at home were so 
much thought of. 

Frances did not pay much attention to the 
discourse about the Savona pots; she went 
on with her thoughts about the cousins, and 
when Miss Durant went away, gave herself 
up entirely to those speculations. \\ hat .sort 
of peoplo would they be? Where would they 
live? And then there recurred to her mind the 
meeting of the morning, and what the stranger 
said who knew her father. It was almost the 
first tune she had ever seen him meet any one 
whom he knew, except the acquaintances of 
recent times, with whom < dio had made a< quaint- 
ance, as he did. But the stranger of the 
morning evidently knew about him m a penod 
unknown to Frances. She had made a slight 
and cautious attempt to fuTfl out something about 
him at breakfast, but it bad not been successful, 
iilie wondered whether she xvould have courage 
to ask her lather now m so nianjfc words who 
he was and what he meant. 

II 0 M K-X U R S I X Q. I 


FIFTH ARTICLE.* 

The administration of food and mode ino ia 
amongst the most important of a nurse’s duth*-, 
and much of her success will depend upon the 
amount of careful attention she devotes to this 
branch of her work. As to the giving of medi¬ 
cines, a nurse’s duty is very simple ; all the has 
to do is to carry out the doctor's orders to the 
very letter. We have already pointed out that a 
nursed part is to yield impJu.it obedience to 
higher authority, and that it is never her place to 
turn critic; to tlm we add, that no nurse lias a 
light to give, or withhold, tun »>ne dose on her, 
ow r n responsibility,; nor to make the slightest 
alteration in treatment, unless slio lias received 

* Tlie first four aitides were laiueil during l.’S»i. 


express permission to exercise her own discretion. 
Truism as this may sound, experience teaches 
that the caution is anything but superfluous, 
especially where the mn>e’s ignorance makes her 
fancy herself capable of forming an independent 
judgment on matters of w’liich she knows virtu¬ 
ally nothing. As illustration, take a case where 
a sleeping-draught having been ordered to a 
patient worn out with pain and wrant of rest, the 
nurse remarked to a friend who expressed* a hope 
of speedy relief: ‘ Oh, I daresay lie w ill soon be 
better. The doctor is coining early to see the 
effect of liis medicine; but I don’t believe in such 
things, so I shall not let John*have any.’ 

l’oor, unfortunate John paid the penalty ; aud I 
believe the doctor w'as fairly puzzler oxer the 
failure of a remedy he had reckoned upon as 
certain. Indeed, 1 have oltcn thought that if 
doctors knew half that goes on in sulk-rooms, 
they would find the clue to many a puzzle. At 
the same time, of course, a doctor’s tune if valu¬ 
able; and in dealing with a nurse of average 
intelligence, lie has a right to expect that Ills 
orders are being faithfully carried out, without 
the pressure of < on>tant questioning. 

But with the best will in flic world, the : 
inexperienced nur.^u is apt to u»». let value pre¬ 
cision in the administration of medicine, and 
one occasionally bears, when a dose has been for¬ 
gotten, some mu b remark as: ‘Ob, well, I can 
give double next time.’ Yet, tlie double dose, 
instead of doing good, may cause poative injury, 
especially when wry powerful drugs arc being 
used. So noce-. aiy, indeed, is exactitude, that 1 
would urge evciy milve to make a rule of reading 
the directions on the medicine bottle each time a 
dose is poured out, and never, under any cir¬ 
cumstance-*, to deviate from the prescribed quan¬ 
tity. This plan has the additional advantage of 
lciait*:*i- *' p* ■babi'dv of mistaking external 
lor M • i.. ■ ip i \ B ■: it will not do to rely 
upon this only ; all prepaiations for external use, 
even if not maiked ‘ Pol-on,’ mu4 be kept in a 
separate place, and should be put into hot ties of a 
(hllerent • nlour lino fb • 1 ■ • - mediunes 
lor internal use. Ji i . > h .'ah! : have them 
fluted, so as to be recognised by touch a> well as 
by sight; and on no account should tie y. he left 
about after being used. Every bottle, too, that 
lias held cither medicine or lotion should be 
thoroughly washed out, and the label removed 
be (ore it is used hgam for any other purpose. 
Minute, eveu fidgety, as these direction-, sound, 
they are not at all too particular, m view’ of thos'e 
tcinble results of carelessness which are to be 
found in *tbe records of even hospital work.. If 
the trained nurse needs to be on her guard against 
such mistakes as giving a fatal dost of carbolic 
acid, it surely follows that the inexperienced cun i 
hardly be too scrupulously particular in taking 
every possible precaution : *i J *i t m* ,v!\< niuiv. 

In all cases where th. ■ ; ...n'.ly oS up i cine 
ordered is not a divisional purl ot the bottle, each 
dose should bo poured into a graduated medicine 
glass of spoon. If the former is used, it should 
be held m such a, position as to briug the 
indicating m.uks just on a level with the nurse’s 
eye; and in Using divisionally maiked,bottles, 
the bottle should always be held up to the light 
In both eases the object is to make sure that the 
fluid just reaches the desired point, and this 
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I cannot be accurately ascertained if the bottle or a rule, it is a trial, especially where there is 
glass is held below the nurse’s eye. In no case is great weakness; and a nurse should spare no 
it safe to trust to ordinary spoons for measuring pains to make this necessary penalty of illness 
medicines, as they differ so much in size. Thu-., as light us possible. 

the tablespoon in some households will be hardly To some persons, the taking of pills is a 
larger than the dessert-spoon in others; and regular pons asivonim, and not a few people 
consequently the dose given to a patient would will gravely declare that they ‘cannot’ take a 
vary according to the family plate. The medical pill; yet they are in the habit of taking food 
teaspoon means one drachm, and contains sixty many times the bulk of the innocent little 
drops: tlie dessert-spoon holds two drachms; and article which they make such ridiculous and 
an ounce is equivalent to the familiar ‘two exaggerated efforts to swallow. It is just these 
lablespoonfuLs.’ • eflorts that create the difficulty, and if taken 

When drop-doses are ordered, they should simply and quietly, there is letdly no medi- 
iuvariably be measured m a mimm-ghv-q for a one easier to manage. If the jnll is tasteless, 
drop will vary considerably in size, according to let it be taken lightly between the lips, and 
the consfctmcy of the fluid and the shape and a drink of water will < any it down with no 
thickness of the bottle titled. In cases ol emer- trouble. If disagreeable to the taste, it is 
gency, when no minim-glass is at hand, wetting 1 letter to place the yill as far back as possible 
the edfle ol* the bottle will help to regulate on the tongue, and then take a good draught 
dropping, and it will also be found easier if the of waiter or any light beverage. Let the most 
liaiukrests upon something steady. inveterate of pill-haters give this simplest of 

It is weli to make a rule of shaking the methods a fair Inal, and lie will be quite an 
bottle each time a dose is poured out, and <>f exception if he does not own his difficulties 
immediately replacing the cork. The medicine- gone. Should lie, however, remain obdurate, 
glass must also be thoroughly washed out after another plan may ho tried: envelop the pill 
each time of udng; a good many home-nurses in a small piece of rice or wafer paper; place 
seem to •■on-ider tli.it, with only one patient, this in a tablespoon ; fill up with water; put 
it is quite enough it the glass is washed out the spoon as far hack m the tin oat as possible, 
once a day ; but, apart from graver considerations, and the whole mass will he swallowed with 
a dirty, t-meary glass will by no means sweeten ease. 

either the medicine or the patient’s temper. And hero, let me remind my readers that 

When oilv or very strong-smelling liquids aio pills are apt to ftecome dry and useless if kept 

being u.-.i*d, a separate gla^> should lie kept for tor any length of time; and this accounts for 
their benefit. It is really astonishing how long the wonder often expressed over the failure 
the flavour of oil wall <,ling to a glass or spoon, of such a remedy, wliuh ‘always used to do 
I well l. member thinking a cod-liver ml glass me good,’ and wlmh probably would again if 
had been made thoroughly clean and free from the pills were freshly made up. 

Mill'll, and then being undeceived by the next Powders are frequently ordered, and to some 
victim, who anything but appreciated lus oiled people, form the easiest way of taking medicine; 
tonic. whilst, speaking from personal experience, I 

Iiut not only must medi« ine be given in should say there is nothing more objectionable, 

proper quantities ; it is equally important that unless carefully managed If small, a powder 

it should be given at the right times. Unless may he taken dry by putting it far back on 
special directions are given, the u-uuil hours for the tongue; or it may be mixed in a little 
‘three times a day’ are eleven, throe, ami seven, milk or water, and swallowed quickly, dregs and 
‘Bedtime,* to a bed-rulden. patient, means from all. A better way is to mix with a very little 
ten to eleven, .i ■ rbrg ‘ ■ previous habit', water into a still* paste, and gradually add 
Before or after l.> i n* n within twenty about a wine-glassful more 1 water, stirring cCil 
minujfis of a meal. When ordered ‘every three the time, * till the powder is thoroughly dis- 
or tour hours,’ medicine is to be continued solved. To those who take pills easily, the 
through the night; and it is always well, m best*wav of administering a powder is to place 
such cases, to ask win tlicr the patient is to be it in just enough moistened rice-paper to fold 
roused out of sleep when a do.se is due. It is round it, *aud swallow whole with a draught 
•also important to know whether, if medicine of water. 1 have known a patient able to 
ordered alter food lias been forgotten at the take a dessert-spoonful of powder at a time, 
proper tune, it may be given whun remembered, in this way, who shuddered at the idea of half 
fcjlnmld the doctor’s wishes not be* known, it a teaspoonful in water. 

is better tg wait till the next meal, and not to In dealing with children, if the old-fashioned 
risk giving a dose that might be injurious. spoonful of jam, honey, or treacle is used, be 

When the patient is too weak to sit up, it is nine the powder is carefully placed in the 
a good plan to give the medicine in a small middle and well covered over; otherwise, the 
‘ feeder,’ to he obtained at any chemist’s; or only elleot will be to turn the patient against 
when small doses only are being given, a china both powder and sweetener. 1 speak with 
spoon made for the purpose, and covered ■ all feeling ojj. the subject, having never lost the 
but a little bit at the tlun end, will lie found impression produced by badly managed efforts 
convenient. Never tease a patient by such to ‘take her in.’ Powders arc sometimes 
remarks as ‘It’s neoily* medicme-time;’ he is ordered to patients in a semi-conscious state, 
probably (fuite aware of the fact, and if not, and unable to bear raising in bed ; in such 
is liamly likely to bo cheered by a reminder, cases, the best way is to place the powder on 
Of course, there is a vast difference in the the end of an ordinary paper or fruit knife; 
way in which patients take medicine, hut, as pass this as far back m the mouth as possible, 
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and invert; and v the act of swallowing thus 
’ set up, will complete itself with no further 
trouble. 

Saline purgative medicine should be given with 
plenty of warm water, and on an empty stomach. 
The saline waters, such os Hunyadi, Janos, &c., 
Bhould also be given warm, and this can easily 
be done by pouring the dose into a cup, placed 
in boiling water. Doctors often omit to mention 
such details, of which many intelligent patients 
are quite ignorant. 

Sleeping-draughts should not be given till all 
preparations for the night are completed; apd 
after the dose lias been administered, the patient 
should he told to try and compose himself for 
sleep. On no account must talking be allowed, 
and the room should be darkened and kept 
perfectly quiet. Only under such conditions 
does the medicine get a fair chance; and it is 
useless to follow a sleeping-draught w ith bustling, 
setting to-rights, and ceaseless chatter, a practice 
only too common in home-nursing. 

Castor oil is another test of a nurse’s skill; and 
in large doses it is undoubtedly a difficult thing 
to give to a patient in bed, especially when there 
is a rooted aversion to oil in any shape. There are 
many vehicles in use for its administration, such 
as brandy, milk, soup, or coffee. The last-named 
is perhaps the best, and may be taken as typical, 
the method of giving being the same, whatever 
medium is chosen. Take some strong coffee, 
without sugar or milk; thoroughly wash out the 
medicine-glass with it, leaving a couple of table- 
spoonfuls at the bottom ; on to this gradually 
pour the oil, being very careful that none shall 
touch the sides ; give the patient a little coffee 
to drink, and then the oil in one draught, 
followed quickly by sonic more coffee. Taken 
thus, there will be scarcely any perceptible taste ; 
but if lemon is liked, a still better plan is to 
suck a slice before and after the oil. Much 
of the difficulty of retaining castor oil is due to 
the disgust produced by it? mal-administration ; 
but if the same difficulty arises in spite of care, j 
it is better to leave the question of perseverance 
for the doctor’s decision. 

Cod-liver oil is another troublesome remedy, 
at least with adults, and yet it is so valuable m 
many cases, that a nurse may well ‘devote her 
best energies to making it agree with her patient. 
It may ho given in the same way as castor' - oil; 
but a good many people prefer the lighter wines, 
as ginger, raisin, or orange, to other mediums. 
As a rule, it should be taken alter meals; but 
some patients can manage better by beginning 
with a dose just before going to bed. 

In commencing a course of oil, the amount 
ordered is frequently a teaspoonful; but if the 
patient cannot retain even this, try him with less 
and less, till you find how much or how little 
he can really manage; continue with this for a 
few days, and then very gradually increase to 
the full dose. In this way, many patients who 
declared they never could take oil, have been 
brou b ut round to managing it easily. Should, 
however, bilious symptoms appear, the oil had 
better be discontinued for two or three days, and 
begun again with a lesser dose. I have known 
patients persevere ire spite of warnings, and pay 
the penalty in such a severe bilious attack as 
to set them for ever against a remedy that, 


f roperly managed, would have been invaluable, 
ndeed, without waiting for warning, it is always 
well, in a long cod-liver oil course, to drop 
taking it every now and then for a few days; 
and it is a good plan, on re-commencing, to adopt 
a fresh medium. 

All nauseous medicine should be taken in one 
draught, with the mouth well open, and in many 
cases compressing the nostrils will entirely do awny 
with disagreeable llavours. I have insisted upon 
the fact that, it is not a nurse’s place to interfere 
with the patient’s treatment ; but should she hap¬ 
pen to know of any particular idiosyncrasy, it will 
do no harm to mention the fact. Some people are 
easily affected by medicine m general, and some 
by special drugs, and a doctor will bn glad to 
know' of any peculiarity, provided the information 
is properly given. 


MY EXTRAORDINARY JPRIEXp. 

IN THREE CHARTERS.—CILVr. II. 

My life at the school ceased to be what it had 
been, after the departure of Ivan. The Satur¬ 
days seemed long and d«*arv. T 1 ad no plea¬ 
sant fourteenth day to 1 < k |.*rw to duiing 
thirteen. I presumed that the Dulomskis had 
returned to Russia, as 1 neither taw nor licaid 
anything of them. 

Two years passed thus, during which time I 
kept my eyes about me for a berth, for the old 
relative still clung to life, and 1 had no other 
friends to help me. I had almost made up my 
mind to try my luck in Iowa or Manitoba, or 
at the Cape diamond fields, when one morning 
a letter was handed t»> me hearing the official 
seal of the Russian Embassy m London. I 
opened it with trembling fingers and a hounding 
heart, and read : 

Sir —A very old friend of mine, Madame von 
Dolomski, lias mentioned you to me as being 
in every way qualified for the position of tutor 
in a pnvato family, and states that a friend 
of hers, Colonel Koltorf, Inspector of Criminal 
1’olicc m St Petersburg, is desirous ol engaging 
a young Englishman to instruct his two sons in 
the English language, literature, and history. 
If you should deem this opportunity worf.iy of 
notice, I should be obligee! if you W'ould com¬ 
municate with her or call to see. me at your 
earliest convenience.—I am, sir, your most obe¬ 
dient servant, A. von Kobkleff, Secretary. .. 

‘If I should deem this opportunity worthy of 
notice!’ I almost scornfully repeated to myself. 

‘If! The folly “if” in the matter is, that if I*m 
not tutor in Colonel Thingammy’s faipily in lebs 
than a month, my name isn’t Richard Connell.’ 

I had no ties; I longed to see the world, for 
I believed in another old axiom to the effect 
that ‘home-keeping youth have ever homely wit 
and, of course, I should come across a certain 
damsel t with golden hair and kind blue eyes, 

and--, In fact, I W'orkcd myself into such a 

state of ecstasy that I was utterly unfitted during 
the rest of the day for ‘anything in the shape of 
teaching or keeping order, and my yoftng friends 
the boys had a ‘high old lime of it’ both in 
class and out. 

In a w eek’s time I had arranged matters with 
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my employer, who expressed genuine concern at 
the prospect of losing me. In a fortnight’s time 
I had received a most flattering testimonial from 
the boys, and had been sent off to the station 
with three ringing cheers. In three weeks’ time 
I was ready. In a month I was at my new 
home; and in six weeks’ time, I found that I 
had great reason to congratulate myself on my 
good fortune. 

Colony} Koltorf lived in one of those huge 
• stone palaces which line both sides of the 
Nevski Prospect; and I Itaon discovered that not 
only did his family occupy a high social position, 
but that in them were to be found all those 
refined and fascinating arts dnd graces which 
make the i&ciety of St Petersburg perhaps the 
most eluirming in Europe. Moreover, I was 
treated as a gentleman, and not as a superior 
kind of upper servant. My hours of work were 
light. I was received as one of the family circle. 
I attended the banquets and entertainments 
wliieh the colonel, as a high official, was expected 
to give with sufficient trequeuev; und it was 
almost pardonable, l!n n 1 <t< , t’lj.l in my intoxi¬ 
cation at such sudden elevation, I should some¬ 
times wonder how I had ever managed to ovist 
for five years as usher in a school, much less 
have been contented and happy. 

T had not been long in »St Petersburg when 
I learned with the deepest regret that, 1 or '•nine 
reason not known, the Dolomskis had moved to 
Paris during the past year. The colonel’s family, 
however, knew them well, with the exception 
of Ivan; about lnm there was a mystery, for 
he had taken a commission in the Guard, had 
suddenly resigned it, and had since almost dis¬ 
appeared from social life. I was curious to see 
him, for I had often wondered what sort of a 
mark the ‘ vmng Pear’of old days would make 
in the world, being well assured that a mark 
of some sort he i could make. Put of course I 
was longing to see Olga, who, 1 learned to iny 
supreme happiness, was still Mademoiselle von 
Polonski. 

Everybody knows—or perhaps docs not know— 
that for seven weeks preceding Easter the Russian 
capital mortifies itself by a rigid fast, during winch 
not only fish and flesh are forbidden, but nho 
dairy produce. However, the good people ior- 
tify themselves for this period ol gloom by the 
merriest, joiliest carimal in the world. During 
the month of February, St Petersburg is one 
vast fair; business sinks into a matter of secon- 
dnity importance ; people who can but just make 
ends meet at other times of the year, contrive ! 
to find a lot of spare cash for feasting mid fri¬ 
volity ; halls, dinners, entertainments of all kinds 
follow each other in constant succession. This 
was a period of genuine hard work for me, 
inasmuch as my past life had been one of very 
unusual monotony and sedateness; for three 
nights of the week the colonel gave a dinner 
or a ball, at all of which I was present, when 
I would much rather have been enjoying a 
(fuiet read in my room, or a game of bilMurds 
at the English Club. On Jhe last night but 
one before tliq fast, the colonel gave a grand 
ball. I ligd half resolved to plead a headache, 
but Madame Koltorf said to me: * Some old 
friends of yours are coming—the Dolomskis.’ 

I do not know if she noticed liow my colour 


rose; I think she must have,' the impression 
these few words made on me w r as so deep. At 
anyrate, it may be imagined that from the very 
first I stationed myself where I could observe 
the arrivals, and that half-a-dozen times in a 
minute my heart leaped when I fancied that 
amongst the glittering parties constantly being 
set down at the door I recognised Olga. At 
length my patience was rewarded. I saw her, 
and to my intense delight, I noticed that as 
she recognised me a light of genuine pleasure 
broke upon her face. Our greeting of course was 
cordial in the extreme—so cordial, in fact, that 
for a minute or so I entirely omitted to take 
any notice of Olga’s father and mother who were 
waiting until it should please their daughter to 
accompany them into the reception-room. 

That was a delightful •evening. Olga, although 
she was incessantly sought after by swaggering 
young officers of the Guard and attaches of the 
various Embassies, was more with me than with 
any one else. We had so much to say to one 
another, and the rooms were so crowded, that 
we preferred sitting in sheltered alcoves to 
mingling with the glittering, struggling throng 
of dancers. 

I asked after Ivan. 

‘ I can tell you very little about him,’ replied 
Olga, ‘and that little makes me wish that he 
had never left England. lie is an extraordinary 
young man.* \ 

‘ He was an extraordinary boy,’ I said, laughing, 
‘so that I am not surprised.’ 

‘He is so mysterious*,’ she continued. ‘Papa 
tries to find out what lie does and where lie goes ; 
but he cannot. He had to leave the army, yon 
know, because of certain opinions he expressed 
concerning the government. lie keeps strange 
company; is often away from home for days 
together; mixes in none of our society; and is 
barely civil to any one with a title or in a govern¬ 
ment position. I can’t tell you where lie is at 
this moment; but nothing would induce him to 
come here with us, because, if there is one n;an 
in the world he hates more than another, it is 
Colonel Koltorf.’ 

‘ Then he lias changed for the worsen* 

Olga assented with a mournful shake of the 
head. 

‘ I uspd to have some influence over him,’ I 
said ; ‘ hut I suppose, as he thinks himself a man 
now, he would laugh at any efforts on my part 
to keep him straight. I should like to see him, 
however, for, somehow or other, I have great 
fears about him.’ 

‘I wish you could see him and talk to him,’ 
said Olga. ‘He makes poor papa’s life quite 
unhappy. We never know what may happen 
in Russia, when a man gets under the eye of 
the government.’ 

And so, with lounging and talking and sipping 
tea, the night sped too rapidly aw ay. 

Colonel Dolomski’s carriage arrived, and I had 
to say good-night to Olga; but I said it with a 
lighter heart than w'hen last 1 had bid her good¬ 
bye, for I could see her now wh .never I pleased. 

I attended her to the carriage, and was turning 
bade into tbe house, when I felt a hand on my 
arm. Turning, I saw in the uncertain light of 
the door-lamp, Ivan ! He was closely clad from 
head to foot m furs, and his dark eyes gjeaming 
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from under his iKaggy cap gave him the appear¬ 
ance of some wild annual. 

‘ Mr Connell,’ he said, * I'm glad and I’ra sorry 
to seo you. I’m glad to see a man who has never 
been anything but a friend to, me. I ’in sorry to 
Bee him under this roof. How is it you are here 
to-night ?’ 

‘ Why, my dear Ivan/ I replied, ‘ I live here ; 
I’m tutor here. Didn’t you know it? Didn’t 
Olga or your mother tell you ? 1 

‘ Olga ! my mother! ’ lie exclaimed almost in 
a tone of disgust. * I ha\ en’t seen them for days. 
I didn’t know they came here, of all places in the 
city/ 

‘ Then how is it you are here ? ’ I asked. 

‘1—I have business here/ he said shortly. 
Then lie walked up and down, as if in deep 
thought. Suddenly lie' turned to me again. 
‘Look here, Mr Cormoll/ he said; ‘I want to 
see you, to have a talk with you about the old 
school, and Quaylc Major, and a lot of things/ 

‘Very well/ 1 said ; ‘I’ll see you when I call 
at your hou-.o, or I’ll make an appointment to 
see vou there.* 

‘ No; thab won’t do/ lie said abstractedly. 
‘Look here. Suppose you come and break!,e-t 
with me to-morrow. There *s going to bo a moot¬ 
ing of the heads of the police here to-morrow. 
Your precious colonel, your lord and master, 
Mr Connell, is going to preside. Madame and 
vour pupils will be out; vou won't be wanted. 
Suppose, 1 say, you meet me at the Wai*n w 
Hc^laurant, near the Nevski Monastery, close by 
the canal, you 1/how, at mid-day to-monow. Eli ?’ 

‘But why at such an out-o!-the-wuy place?’ I 
asked. 

‘Because there is nowhere else/ he replied; 
‘at least, nowhere suitable lor me/ 

‘All right,’ I said ; ‘to-morrow at twelve.’ 

Ho nodded Ins head and disappoaied m the 
darkness. 

‘Well/ I said to myself, ‘he is more extra¬ 
ordinary than I imagined he could liave been. 
Ha was before his age at school; but now, at 
nineteen, lie looks and speaks like a man o! 
forty/ 

I turned«, into the house and to bed ; but 
oven the sweet vhion. of the girl I loved was 
driven out by this strange, mysterious, ohl-voung 
man. Then I recalled his former peeulivrities— 
lus mechanical genius, the strange relics found 
in his schoolboy desk. J put «two and two 
together. Ills general hatred to the government; 
his particular hatred to my patron as chief of 
police; his.acquaintance with the arrangements 
and movements ot the house; Ins anxiety to get 
me away on the morrow. The n-uill of the 
consideration was summed up m two words— 
Nihilists, Dynamite. 

I stalled from my bed, dressed n»y-clf, and 
knocked at the colonel’s door. He appeared 
armed with a revolver, but laughed heartilv 
when he saw me. ‘Why, Mr Connell/ he said 
: French, ‘ what is it?’ 

‘ Colonel/ I said, ‘ there is to be a meeting of 
police ollicers here to-morrow, is there not 1 ’ 

The colonel looked astonished. *Whv/ he 
exclaimed, ‘how, did you know tlwfc? Not a 
soul out of the police bureau knows it.’ 

‘Anyhow, I know it/ I said. ‘Please, be 
warned. Hold the meeting elsewhere.’ 

t V 


‘ Ha! ’ said tho colonel, looking at me in a 
strange manner. ‘Many thanks. I will take 
care. Good-iught/ 

CIIAPTKU III. 

The next day I was at the appointed place at 
the appointed time. Ivan was a few minutes 
later. 

‘ Strange place/ he said ; ‘ but we are s^fe here ; 
and that ’a more than can be said of many houses# 
in this citv.* 

When 1 surveyed his face in full daylight, I 
was struck by the change which less than three 
short years had worked on it. lie had leit me ; 
a boy, a sullen, morose, pensive boy^ but still a i 
boy; now he was a haggard, careworn man; i 
three years had written the minks of twenty on 
every line ol' Ins face; he had julnpcd*fiom six¬ 
teen to forty. 

When the man handed us the bill of fare, Ivan 
looked at him scare hingly. ‘You ore a new 
servant/ he hind. ‘Where i- AlexN 7 ’ 

‘Alexis died last week/ iephul the nun; ‘I 
replace him/ 

Then we talked of old times and old pianos 
and old acquaintances; and course 1 spoke 
of Olga. 

‘Poor Olga/ sighed Ivan ; ‘she is a good gill, 
a loving girl, a fine girl; but a fool, a fool! ’ 

‘Olga a fool!* 1 exclaimed, rather warmly, 
although I was speaking to her bjother. *1 
never thought that ol h< r.’ 

‘Ay, but she is, for all th.it/ said Tran. ‘Why, 
she would lay clown her lito for Ale x.uider If ’ 

‘ Well, and so W'ould any good Iiu.->-ian, I should 
suppose/ J said. 

‘No—-no good Rus-inu would/ replied Ivan 
sharply. 

Up to this moment he had been pielty calm ; 
but when we had finished our bicikfa-t and 
lighted our cigars, and the monasteiv hell had 
tolled the note of one, lie became uneasy, root¬ 
less, abstracted, and excited alternately ; answered 
my questions rn a hurried and oil handed way ; 
seemed to be waiting or listening for something. 
Suddenly there was a dull boom us of a chdaub 
gun. Ivan sprung up, with a strange farce light 
[ in his eyes. ‘ Where arc you going toVdeep to- 
| night?’ lie asked suddenly; and then,* w if ho 
I had said something he had not intended, added ; 

‘ I mean, hadn’t you better sleep at our house 
to-night'(’ 

‘What do yon mean, Ivan?’ I asked * in 
astonishment. ‘Of course 1 shall sleep at the 
colonel’s ; 1 have my duties to perform.’ 

He smiled a smile 1 shall never forget— a smile 
in which pity, irony, contempt, mul satisfaction 
were all blended, and said: ‘ Yes, if you find 
a room to sleep in.’ 

At that moment the new servant edged in. 
Ivan noticed the movement; threw down a piece 
of gold, and, without a word of farewell to me, 
hurried off. 

I urose, wondering, and, full of all sorts of 
strange fears and doubts, took my way towards the 
Nevski Prospect. Long before I amved there, I 
became aware that something unusual had hap¬ 
pened ; people were hurrying m the same direction 
ns myself; a regiment of infantry passed me at 
the double; mounted orderlies were galloping 
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hitlior and thither; and when I reached the 
Prospect I saw a large crowd, kept in by a cordon 
of soldiers, in front of the colonel’s house. 

In reply to my question, a bystander said: 
‘There has been a serious explosion at the house 
of the chief of police.’ 

‘Any one hurt?’ I a-Iced eagerly. 

‘No,’ replied the man. ‘The chief was at a 
meeting elsewhere.’ 

I edged my way to the line of military and told 
* the officer in charge thatJL belonged to tile house¬ 
hold. lie allowed me to pass ; anil T then saw 
what a narinw cseapo my patron li.ul had, for 
one entire bide of the house was m tottering 
ruins. % 

The colonel himself was, in company with a 
number of officers, standing amidst the shattered 
remnants of dining-room. When he saw me, 
he came forward, sei/od mo by the hand, ami 
said to the officers m French: ‘ Gentlemen, we 
may wfy that wo owe our lives to this English¬ 
man lieie, lor, assuredly, had he not warned me 
in tune, not one of us would have escaped.’ 

At that niom- nt a soldier approached and whis¬ 
pered in tlic colonel’s ear. The colonel looked 
strangely at me, I thought, au<l replied to the 
man. The latter wi tit away, and presently lc- 
ippeared, bringing with him the waiter at the 
ll r amaw /’• .Man ant whom Ivan had questioned. 
A long conversation m Ku^-ian took place 
between them. 1 did not understand it, but 
I could see Millie jently that 1 was a topic. 

The lolonelwas evidently very much agitated, 
although lie was chief of police m as cold¬ 
blooded ami unsympathetic a capital a-- there is in 
Kurope. lie *-ti >de up and down with his arms 
iuliUd, his ga/e lived on the ground, except when 
now and then he raised it to east a keen, wistiul 
glance at lue. At last he stopped short and said . 
•Mr t’orimll, you must consider yoiuself u 
pii-< mer.’ 

I wa- u-louu h d. Then Ihe ideas (lashed across 
me **1115 alter the other,: that I was Judd to be 
a Nihilist accomplice ; that the lact that I had 
received nifotnmtnm about what was to In* done, 
ohied to the lact that this spv-waiter had seen 
me in tin* company of one. of the most notoiurns 
hreioneilabUs, were HiUn ieut proofs of com- 
pliuty j/that 1 was supposed to have entered the 
seivice^if the colonel on purpose to give informa¬ 
tion to the plottere of all police movements. 

In vam l asked to be heard. I was seized 
respectfully but (irmly by the aims and escorted 
to my room, which was in the untouched part 
of the hou-o. Alone here, 1 came to the com lu- 
siou 4liat my position was serious. Ivan had 
virtually saved my life by getting me away from 
the house at the hour when the explosion was 
arranged to take place. I owed him a debt of 
gratitude. The only way by which I could 
exculpate myself would he by inculpating him. 

Laic in the evening, after I had had my meal 
nas.-ed in to me by a sentry, the colonel, attended 
Jiy a couple of Cobsacks, entered my room*ami 
interrogated me in French. lie asked m8 if I 
knew IV* ter lvanovitc.li. I declared that I had 
never heard the name before. Would I swear 
that the cnan with whom I had breakfasted was 
not Peter Ivanoviteh? Yes, I would. Who was 
lie, then? I hesitated. If I gave Ivan’s real 
name, he and his family were doomed. He had 

:--■ ■ ■ — 


saved my life. With Olga I was passionately in 
love. I was silent. 

The colonel apparently was perplexed. But 
for my warning, he and the chief police officers of 
the capital might liavo been destroyed. Still, I 
was evidently in league with that political body 
in the dispersal and annihilation of wliieh ho-was 
principally engaged. I watched his face, and I 
haw the victory of duty over sentiment I dared 
not make an appeal, declaring who I was, and 
how I became acquainted with Ivan, for his 
family and that ol the colonel were intimate. 
He had probably heard of Ivan’s eccentricities, 
of his resignation of his commission, although he 
had perhaps never dreamed tliat a youth of nine¬ 
teen, son of a colonel in the imperial service, 
could be one and the same as the dreaded Peter 
Ivanoviteh, upon who.se* head a price had been 
set, and who was known to he constantly engaged 
in scheming and plotting. He left the room with¬ 
out another word. 

In a few minutes a soldier entered ami ordered 
me to follow him. I did so, and was conducted 
to a diojli, waiting outside. I got m. The 
soldier—who held a revolver in liis hand—placed 
himself by my side, and we drove off rapidly. 

I had some idea that the colonel, taking into 
consideration the facts of my being an English¬ 
man, and my having warned him of his danger, 
might intend merely to deport mo; but all 
hopes vanished whed, after half an hour’s drive 
in the keen night-air, the vehicle drew up 
opposite the entrance to a building wliieh m the 
weird moonlight seemed to me. h tomb. 1 was 
hurried m through a double line of soldiers, 
who hud turned out at the sound of the drojki 
bells, and m spite of my serious situation, could 
not repress a bmile to tllmk that all this careful 
watch mg and guarding was being bebtowed on 
one who a few months before had been an obscure 
schoolmaster in a distant land. 

1 could not complain of my treatment as a 
prisoner, for the cell into which I was introduced 
was spacious and airy. There was a bed in. it, 
a washing-stand ; and in a few minutes a man 
brought me a steaming bowl of the national 
cabbage-soup; but I was a prisoner awaiting « 
examination, and unless something imluoked for 
should turn up, I saw nothing between me and 
Siberia* I remained here two days, unable to 
communicate* with any one, even with my nation’s 
representative? indeed, unable to make any one 
understand that I wished to make a communi¬ 
cation, lor my guards were all Cossacks of the 
Don. 

On the third day my door was opened, and an 
officer appeared. ‘Now’s my time,’ I thought, 

‘to save myself and betray Ivan, or to let him go 
and get Siln ua for myself.’ 

But I noticed that the officer was polite. I 
followed him through a labyrinth of icy-cold 
stone-walled passages, until we came to a little 
room, which 1 remembered to have noticed upon 
entering the* prison, and here, to my amazement 
and joy, I saw Olga. 

For the first tune in ou. acquaintance, we 
embraced, and our lips met I could not express 
my thanks ; my heart was too lull. 

‘This lady has brought a liberation permit 
from the chief ol police,’ said the officer j ‘you 
are at liberty, monsieur.* « 

i * 
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Amazed and overjoyed as I was at seeing Olga, 
who, I supposed, had merely come to visit me, 
it may be imagined how my feelings were inten¬ 
sified when I learned that I was free. I don’t 
think I saluted the officer, or thanked him, or 


began to thank her ; but she stopped me. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘you must thank Ivan. He 
brought me the news, and gave me a letter stating 
whore you were, and the assumed name under 
which he himself was known to the police; and 
applying for your release, lie told me to remind 
you of what he had said when he left the school, 
that he would show himself grateful for your 
kindness to him. So he is now known to be 
Ivan Dohnnski, instead of Peter Ivanoviteh. It 
was terrible news to me. I have often heard 
of Ivanoviteh, but never dreamed that he was 
my own brother ! ’ 

‘ Then Ivan has gone off ? ’ I said. 

‘Yes,’ replied Olga. ‘He only saw me for 
a few minutes. He was in great haste, and 
disguised.’ 

I shook my head sadly. ‘ I fear he is desperate,’ 

I said ; * yet he is a noble fellow.’ 

‘He has only done liis duty,’ said Olga. ‘ITe 
got you into this trouble, and it was fair lie 
should get you out of it.’ 

‘Yes, that’s right •enough, Olga,’ I said. ‘But 
how many men would have acted as he has 
done, under similar circumstances! ? Besides, I 
don’t think I snould have been in prison long. 
You or your father or the ambassador would have : 
heard that I, an innocent man, was confined.’ I 
‘Ah, Richard,’ exclaimed Olga—this was the 
first time she had called me l»y my Christian 
name—‘you don’t know what it is to put your 
head into the mouth of the Russian Bear/ j 

The colonel received me of course with the ! 
most profuse apologies. He urged as lus sole 1 
excuse the fact that circumstances were so I 
.entirely against me, and whispered confidentially : 

‘ Not that I believe you would have been kept! 
prisoner for long.’ Then lie expressed his utmost j 
surprise tlnd the notorious Peter Ivanoviteh | 
should be none other than his old Liend Colonel 
Dolomski’s son; admitted that but for this acci¬ 
dent his identity would probably never have been 
established; and complained that in his position 
as chief of police it was hard to be so continually 
wounding the hearts of friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. 

And so I settled down to my usual life. Olga 
and I were constantly together, and before long it 
was no secret that we were betrothed. Of Ivan I 
heard and saw nothing, and his parents knew not 
even whether he was in Russia or not. 

A year passed, during which time my relative 
died, and l found myself comfortably off, if not 
lich. I went to England for the funeral and to 
attend to the winding up of his affairs; but my 
h. j*t was in Russia, and I determined to return 
thither as soon as I could. This was in 1881, \ 
the year of the assassination of Alexander II., 
when, after that terrible tragedy had been enacted, 
the bloodhounds qf the government were let loose 
upon all suspected persons with a keenness and 
ferocity hitherto unexampled. I returned to St 
Petersburg at a moment that was both unlucky J 
4 v 


and lucky. Olga, to whom I had telegraphed, 
met me at the station with swollen eyes and a 
tear-stained face. Ivan had not been at home 
for months; he had appeared suddenly a few 
nights previously, and had been arrested the next 
day, os being implicated in the plots against the 
late Czar. 

‘ Perhaps yon can save him, Richard,’ said the 
girl; ‘and I believe it will change him, if you 
could but take him away from those terrible men, 
in whose hands ho is too pliant a tooL I think 
vour influence over him is sufficient to alter 
him for the better.’ This was all she said; but 
the sorrowful earnestness wUli which she spoke 
went to my heart. 

I went to the colonel’s directly. * After our 
first greetings, I said to him: ‘ Colonel, I hear 
very bad news of young Bolomski.’ 

The old soldier shook his head confirmlngly. 

I continued: ‘I want you to do me an extra¬ 
ordinary favour ’- 

‘ If it is to release him, it is impossible,’ inter¬ 
rupted the colonel. 

‘ But remember,’ I went on, * if he had not 
told me about that attempt on your house, I could 
not have warned you. It you had not thus been 
given time to go elsewhere, nothing could have 
saved you and the other officers.’ 

‘ That is true,’ said the officer ; * but it was not 
out of affection for me that he did it, remember.’ 

While wc were conversing, a servant brought 
in a message. The colonel read it and i hanged 
colour. lie translated it aloud thus: ‘Prom 
the Governor of the Citadel to Colonel Koltorf, 
chief officer of police.—The prisoner Dolomski 
has been attacked by a fellow-prisoner, and is 
dying.’ 

The colonel and I hastened to the Citadel, 
that huge fortress built by Peter the Great as 
a protection for fhe city, now used as a state 
prison, and were shown into the cell when in 
Ivan lay. 

He was deadly pale, aijd his head was bound 
w*th 1‘b'ndv rags ; m his eye still burned that 
ir-r.vti It** which had led to his destruction, 
lie said with difficulty: ‘I have just asked for 
you, colonel, so that 1 may leave you and every 
one else with a better impression of me than 
you can have had hitheito. Three, ye^rs ago, 

I bound myself by the most terrible 'baths— 
oaths which cannot be broken—to serve and 
stand by the people’s cause. I was a red- 
hot enthusiast. I hated the government, and 
would have risked any danger to subvert it. 
Then, when it was too late to repent, I cooled 
down. It was my lot to place that machine 
against your house. The machine was of my 
own invention. I tried to evadtf the terrible 
duty, but could riot. I was able, however, by the 
accident of meeting and warning my old friend, 
Mr Cornell, to minimise the chance of awful 
results as much as possible. The Brotherhood 
suspected me, when it was known that you and 
the other officers had escaped; and by way of 
further testing me, they deputed me to cast the’ 
bomb at the Czar. «I escaped. The government 
and the Brotherhood were equally .in pursuit of 
me, and 1 was captured by the government emis¬ 
saries. In the Brotherhood, there is but one 
punishment for the renegade—that is, Death ! 
A man recognised me os I was being conveyed 
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hither to-day; he got himself arrested, mid at¬ 
tempted my life. lie has succeeded ! ’ His voice 
was faint now, but he gathered his strength with 
an effort and said : ‘ Do you forgix e me ? Tell 

Olga ’- Then his head sank back, and he 

was dead. 

I had to break the news to Olga; and a heart¬ 
rending scene ensued. However, I did my best 
to mitigate her grief, and to enable her to bear 
more bravely the loss of a brother whom she loved 
• in spite of all his mad ways, by reminding her, 
firstly, that he had bePn wicked latterly from 
terror rather than from evil design ; and secondly, 
that in me, whom she had blest with her love, 
she w'ouhl possess more than a brother. 

_l_ 

CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

The stij^rviskui which is now exercised over 
the inscriptions upon tombstones has caused a 
great change from the epitaphs of a hundred 
or more years ago. in 1790 an essayist w'rote: 
‘Too lre'.’ienilv do W'e see reason and truth set 
at (p- *1 !i..ii «. in the very monuments which, 
in respect to art, arc indeed elegant, hut are 
neither consonant to the faith of the Christian 
spectator, nor to his recollections of the character 
of the person to whom it is dedicated.’ Certainly 
when an mscuption is sixty lines in length, as 
m the case ol an epitaph upon Sir Thomas 
Dennison, from the pen of the Earl of Mansfield, 
there is no lack of loom for adulation. The old 
e-»aybt goes on to wish for the very supervision 
whit It ns now exercised. He says : ‘I wish that 
the nimbler of every parish would exert hintsjf 
to prevent such epitaphs as w r e generally see 
from appearing upon tombsand m justifica¬ 
tion ot his widi, he quotes several in winch 
orthography, metre, sen.-e, or decency, is violated. 
Among tin m arc the fir.-t lour. 

In Wear-0 1 Hurtl churchyard, Devon : 

God left us not to mourn 
one for the other, 

We wni hud hero 
Both m one day together, 

AVeie Me must sleep 
untill oiu heavenly King 
Doth call us up 
lus puubco for to .sing. 

In tl^ same: 

v In learning was my study most, 

Of it 1 did not brag noi boast: 

Anti noetic do that I could 
And keeping of an English school. 

‘After this vain and absurd effusion, comes the , 
lament of an intended luido over her lover. In j 
BidcXord churchyard, Devon : • i 

The woddmg-day appointed was, 

AUd wedding clothes provided; j 

Ileforo tin* nuptial day, alas! 

lie sicken’d and he die did. 1 

In strong contrast to the foregoing were the 
nuptial experiences of William Rich : 

Beneath this stone, in sound repose, 
lies William Kick of Lydeard Close: 

Eight wives lie had, yet none btuvive, • 

And likewise children cmlit times five ; 

From whom an issuo vast did pour 
Of great grandchildren five times four. 

Bicli born, ncli bred, yet Fate adverse 
His wealth and fortune did icrerse. 

He lived and died immensely poor, 

July the 10th, aged ninety-four. 


Southwell churchyard, Nottinghamshire, is said 
to contain the follow ing : 

William Clay, 

died 4th Oct. 1775, aged 5:1 years. 

Here lies a spoitsmau, jolly, kmd, and free 
From the cares and troubles of this world was he ; 

Whon living, lus principal and general prido 
Was to have a fowhng-bag slung at his sido, 

And in tin* fields and woods to labour, toil, and run, 

In quest of game witli Peru, Cobh and gun; 

But now, poor mortal 1 he from hence is gone, i 

In lio]>cb to find a joyful resurrection. 

Thomas Tipper appears to have been popular. 
Perhaps he was an innkeeper; if not, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say what he was, his knowledge appears 
so extensive, if wt are to believe his epitaph in 
the churchyard of Newhavcn, Sussex : 

He departed this life May 14th, 1785, aged 53 years. 

Header! with kmd icgaril this grave survey, 

Is’ or heedless pass ulicit Tn’irii' a-he-. L.} 

Honest he was, mgenuou-, blunt and kind, 

And dai’d to do what few dure—speak his mind; 

1’! .1 -i I v ni •! Ilist’ry well he knew, 
a- \ i <1 "i Physic and in Smg’ry too; 

The best old Stingo lie both hicwed and sold, 

Nor did mi.' ki.»\ I. act to g t In- gi 1 1, 

He pla>’i thin I a .i v,ii i <i mu e p *! , 

And knew immoital JTtitl > bras by heart. 

Reader 1 m leal tiuth Mich was the man , 

Bo better wiser—laugh moie if jou can. 

In the Old Churchyard, Plymouth, is the j 
following: 1 

Grieve not for me, my parenti dear; 

Gricvo not foi me, I pi ay ;* 

For the thing which piovcd to be my death 
I leccived upon the Quay. 

i Joliu Bidwell’b epitaph at Datchet, near Windsor, 

| reads almost like the rollicking chorus of a song: 

Heie lies the body of John Bidwfxl, 

bo when m hfo wish’d lus neighbour no evil: 

In hope-, up to jump, 

When ho Iumis the last trump, 

And triumph o\ei Heath and the Devil. 

The following punning eulogium graces' an 
actor’s grave m the churchyard of Giiningham, 
Norfolk. Jackson belonged to the Norwich Com¬ 
pany of comedians, and m 1777 wSs engaged by* 
Column at tlic Ilaymarket: 

Bacrirf to the Memory of Thomas .Tacksox. Comedian, 
who w.e. engaged, Derembei 21. 1711, to piny a comic 
cast of cliaiactor- in this great Theatie, The Woild ; foi 
many of whuh he was piompted by liatuie to excel. 

Tiie season being ended, his la-nctit <>\er, the charges all 
paid, and Jus account do-ed, lie made lus exit m the 
tiagcdy of Death, oil the 17th of JVIarclj, 1798, in tlie 
lull axsuinnce of being called once more to Rehearsal, 
where he hop* s to lmd his forfeits all cleared, his cast of 
paits bctteicd, and his situation made agreeable by Him 
who paid the gloat stock debt for the Lo\e he boie to 
peifonucis m general. 

Very few* men or women have the privilege of 
rending their own epitaph, but tins was enjoyed 
by a lauioua huntsman named Amo*! Street, at 
Bristol, near Leeds. The stone was bought and 
the epitaph inscribed on it while ho was yet 
living, and placed over his g r ive when he died, 
which event occurred in 1777. 

This is to tl c of ity \ v O‘». 

Who was, wi.. i iil'ii, !■»■_ I 'r.i.iig t'lmcu*; 

But now Ins cnascs an- ud o el. 

And here lie s caitli d, of years fourscore. 
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Upon thif stono he’s often sat, 

And oft perused lus epitaph ; 

And thou who dost so at this moment, 

Shall ere long somowhoro bo doimant. 

The follow in" punning verse is on n tombstone 
in a Sheffield churchyard, erected above the grave 
of John Knott, a scissors-grinder : 

ITeie lies a man that was Knott horn, 

His father was Knott before him, 
lie lived Knott, and did Knott die, 

Yet underneath this stone doth he. 

Knott cln i!«tem-d, 

Knott begot. 

And here he lies, 

And yet was Knott. 

The epitaphs in which—we presume, for the 
sake of rhyme, or to give vent to a spiteful feeling 
—the character of the deceased is defamed, are 
legion. A Scottish churchyard furnishes the 
following specimen of this kind of epitaph : 

Here lyes Mess Andrew Or at. 

Of whom nno muckle good can I sav. 

Ho was no Quaker, for he had lie spirit: 

Ho was nae rapist, for he had line merit; 

He was no Turk, for he drank muckle whip ; 

He was no Jew, for ho eat muckle aw me. 

For forty years ho preached and lce’d. 

For which God doom'd lum when he dec’ll. 

On a tombstone in St Nicholas’ churchyard at 
Brighton is the following story, which speaks for 
itself: 

Fhcebe Hesseld,' who was horn at Stepney in the 
year 1713. She -solved for many ye.i r s ns a private 
soldier in the Fiflh Regiment of Foot m dilioient part-. . 
of Europe, and m the year 1745 fought under the coin- j 
inand of tho Duke of Guildlerhind at the B'ttlc of ; 
Fontenoy, where she received a bayonet-wound in her ! 
arm. ller long life, which commenced in the reign of 
Queen Anne, extended to that of King Gem go the IV., 
by whose mumlioence she received support and comfort 
in her latter day?.. She died at Brighton, w here she had 
long resided, Liccembiy 12,1821, aged 108. 

A Cornwall churchyard is enriched with the j 
following dainty verses : 

Here lies entombed one Roger Morton, 

Whose sudden death was eaily brought on; 

Trying me day his coin to mow oil. 

The razor clipped and cut Ins too 

The toe, or rather what it grew to. 

An inflammation quickly Hew to; 

The parts they to»4c to i .. ‘.t .■/, 

And poor dear Eogu to. \ \-j u\ii c *. 

A Welsh husband thus sings above the grave of 
his better-half: 

This spot is the sweetest I ’vo seen in my life, 

For it raises my flowers and covers my wife. 

And in Eldon churchyard another greatly- 
relieved individual suys: 

Hero lies my wife in earthly mould. 

Who vrb r. * V* 1 ved di 1 n.i'.glit but 'Cr-V, 

Peace ' \\ 1 • r i.ot f.n i..»w »l.e » ii ', 

Slio had, 1.-.. mu J haw . y will. 

In Worcester churchyard is the following affect¬ 
ing double kind of compliment: 

Martha and I together lived 
Just two years and a hall; 

She went first, and 1 followed after— 

The cow beforo the calf. 


An Irishman wrote the following oft-quoted 
lines for his epitaph : 

Here I lays, 

I’Aimy O’Blake, 

My body quite at its nisc is. 

With tho tip of my nose 

And the points of roy toes 

Turned up to tho roots of the daisies. 

A tailor has the following epitaph : 

Fato cuts the thread of life, as all men kmw; 

A"d Fate rn* !■ . t' ■- li h- i will could sow. 

]t iMiiite*«».. I rim in \ i> fp .n, 

’Tis all unrav oil'd wlun our course is run. 

In a French cemetery there are the following 
concise inscriptions on one tombstone. The epi¬ 
taph is on husband ami wife : 

I am anxiously expecting you.—A n. 1827. 

Here I am !—A.D. lSi". 

At Elm", near Southampton, is the following, 
circumstantial statement. 

Tray, reader, stop, and read my fate, 

Wlnt c.uisi d my life to teimmate; 

Fin thieves one night, win u in my bed, 

Bioke in my house and shot ’n" d- ad. 

The following, which is ratVr hard upon the 
deceased lady, is said to adojn some churchyard 
in Manchester: 

lb>re rests in silent clay 
Mis. Auu:l,l,L\ V'T.NG, 

Wh<» on the 2-t M .v 
Bogan to hold her tongue. 

This other one is slightly invidious : 

ITcte lies Marc vnrr Set ,p on, 

Who novel d'd iiught to vex oil" ; 

Noi like tho woman undo the next stone. 

At 0 M "”i. ^ ’T- j,.. wood-cutter thus describe* 

llib J'" .1 «’ l 

Tie 1 Lord saw good ; 1 was lopping off wood, 

And down loll fu#in tli<* tiu , 

I met with a cheek, and I btolvc my m el;. 

Ami so Heath loj j»» d oil me. 

A photographer ha- this rather pat iiiscrijition 
over iiini: 

ITeie I he, taken from life. 

In St TV tei\s churchyard, Isle of Thanet, is an 
epitaph written by some elegiac rbvm^er who 
uas very careful not to stand committed to the 
tacts: 

!.?«, ti*U, 

Ii ■ 1.. <.:i Hill, 

Who from a clil) 

1 dl down quite stiff. 

W1 ■ lth.;.Kei.I i t.o* ];. r w jj, 

Ti ii fori no: rsenl '■«. d on ib. stone. 

TIip following refers to an individual who, 
though placid in a menial situation, was cele¬ 
brated m the rr -_-i ’ -”]■}. ,nr] 0 f the Royal 
Exchange for hi j a: •• ■ knowledge and 
accurate information respecting the funds, 
lotteries, finance, Ao*. : 

In Memory of a faithful servant of o kind and 
bmovolcnt master. Placed in u humble station, he 
A tided the strict"^ ftolnicty to inlloxihlo Honesty, 
allowing no Mdea ’tinn from Ins Vigwlnnce and Caic, 
but Thi idttt'i with lus master all bis anxious thoughts, 
although lio thereby Alidtijiticd his own. He always 
Hindu h’: own hum a hturk of Intclhgence, a fund of 
Inf ox mation to others. Ho Consolidated Ins mind by 
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Fortitude, and Tteduced every Calamity by Patience, 
■Whether ihmas were better or wore'', he constantly 
looked upwards; and with that boj unity which marked 
him truly wise, ho was not to bo raised by a Fraction, 
nor depressed with a Shade. As it was Ins master’s 
Interest, so he mado it his jircount to satisfy all, and 
to render to every one Ins dvr. Though surrounded 
by tho advooates of Chance, ho never denied the dis¬ 
pensations of J*rovidence. Valuing the* hits of fortune 
as unexpected jyrizes , no blank would ho ever suffer 
in his mind; but was ever lull of gladdening hope, 
and checr%il expectation that he should, on tho great 
•Settling Day, either first or last, ho drawn from tho 
grave, to receive tho rewaftl of a good and faithful 
servant. 

The following on Rflbort Gray is of an entirely 
dillbrent btamp; 

Taunton bare him ; London bred him; 

Piety framed him; virtue led lmu; 
h'nrih tnriohed him , heaven possessed him ; 
Taunton blessed him ; London pressed him. 

This thankful town, that mindful city, 

Wnne lus piety and pity. 

What he gave, and how he gave it. 

Ask the poor, and you shall have it. 

(ientli leader, may heaven sttiko 
Thy tender heart to do tho like ; 

And now ihy eyes have lead this story, 

(Jive him tho praise, and Cod the glory. 

The last six lines of thin epitaph arc excep¬ 
tionally good, and it would be well if grave¬ 
stones always exhibited .similar sentiments, instead 
ol so dubious an expression as oi curs on a massive 
tomb m an ancient churchyard in the south ol 
Ireland ; 

In .Memory of .T. ita Sloonr, who departed this life 
on the lbtli diy of July 17‘J-l, aged 49 yeais.—This stone 
was eiecb d 1- la r loving husband, James Moore. We 
have both found |h.hj at last. 

The next example differs from those preceding 
it m <>ne important p.irlieul.u —that is, it was 
written by the per on to whom it referred, and 
was evidently alb r the pattern of that on Robert 
Grnv above quoted, lie was one of the vicars 
of headed in Wedmorelnnd, and the epitaph was 
inscribed on Ids tomb by lus friends : 

C London hied mo ; Westminster fed me; 

\ 1 *■ i , living sought me , 

I. ■ . nc, K .!.* 

J 1 • I | ■ U» , . I ..I 

3loath oj'pressed me; tin grave possessed mo. 
(b«Lfir«t gave me; t'lnist did t,aw* me ; 

3 'jfch did ci a.vc me, and heaven would have me. 

The following, which has heen frequently 
quoted, may be seen m Cray ford churchyard, 
Kept: 

n.ro lietli the body of PrTEIi Iskell (thirty years 
fleih of this Parish). lie lived respected ns a pious and 
i l jt-in. .->•')I d*. 1 oi lus way to church *to assist 

at .1 w ■ii.'i.g 1 ■. tl.i :;t 1 diiv r. f 1. 1^11. * v,i ty 

>».ii' 'J • • ipl^d. : ii.,- «f t *c*r.l I \. i used i 1 *\ 
ntono to Ins chcoifut memory, and as a tulmte to Ins 
long and faithful sendees. 

5 be lifo of this clerk was jmfc 3 scoro and ten, 

Nearly half of which tune lie had sung out Amen. 

Ill liifl youth ho wan marued like other young men; 

Hut lus wife died one day, no he chanted Aincn. 

, A second he took— she departs d—what thou • 

•■'He married and buried a third with— A men. • 

Thus Ins joys and his sorrows wero Treble ; but then 
His voice was deep JJass as be siftig out Amen. 

On tho Jfom h* could blow ns well as most men, 

Ho Ins Horn was exalted in blowing Amen. 

Rut be lost all ins wind after Si score and ton, 

And hero with three wives he waits till again 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Araon. 


In the churchyard of the 01d Parish of Church - 
of-Bracldan, Isle of ‘Man, fastened to the wall 
; near the* eastern door, may be seen a tombstone 
with the following inscription on it: ‘ Here 
undcrlyeth ye Body of ye Reverend Mr Patrick 
Thompson, Minister of God’s word forty years; 
at present, Vicar of Kirk-Braddan. Aged. 67, 
Anno 1678. Deceased yo 24th of April 1689.’ 
So that the vicar apparently had his tombstone 
erected eleven years before bis death ! 

At Kirk-Santon churchyard, the following 
epitaph is placed on the gravestone of a man 
named Daniel Tearc: 

H^re, f’bmd. is little T)e r ’"'- rt tauih 

'J * .In-* ■ Ii ■» .* • • did .I'i.V ; 

Sii t!> i!.« :i tiii;. •• tn«>i r IJooiii. 

• Hiim liiiviii* 1. p poo 1 J >.ui fiive. 

How strange, yet tgio, full i-cventy years 

Was lus wife liappy m her tears. 

Daniel Tfare, December 9th, 1707, aged 110 years. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER FROM 
WOOD. 

Most visitors to the late Edinburgh Forestry 
Exhibition must have noticed the series of 
exliibits lrom Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
other countries relating to a comparatively novel 
industry—the manufacture of paper-pulp from 
wood. There were shown sections ot decorticated 
pinewood bide by side with rolls of paper made 
exclusively from tlris material ; specimens of 
various kinds of wood-pulp used by the British 
paper-maker to blend with esparto, straw, or 
rag; and bottles containing curious pulpy solu¬ 
tions illustrative of the stages which a pine-log 
has to pass through to become a sheet ot paper. 
As few persons ore aware of the extent to which 
wood is now used for paper-making, a brief 
account of this industry may be of interest to 
our readers. 

It has long been known that any vegetable 
fibre which can be freed from its incrusting 
materials—gums and resins—is fit for paper- 
making. The only question which had to *be 
solved in the case of wood was, how this could 
be done at a cost to enable it to compete with 
waste products such as rags and dSparto grass. 
In a measure,‘this difiiculty was overcome when 
the system of grinding the wood in contact with 
water l*y pressure against revolving grindstones 
was intiodueec^ in Germany about the year 18 iG. 
The product tlius obtained was, and is, cheap 
enough; and at the present clay, about fifty 
thousand tons annually are imported into Great 
Britain from the producing countries which are 
those where pinewood is most abundant. Its 
value is six pounds per dry ton, or thereabouts, 
and even this low price may be surpassed, as 
new mills are constantly springing up in Norway, 
Sweden, and elsewhere to utilise the valuable 
water-powers which are running to waste m 
proximity to the pine-forests. But all hough 
mechanically -prepared wood-pulp must now be 
admitted to lank as a paper-making material— 
it was at first considered an adulterant—it is 
by no means the best that can be made from 
wood. The fibres being forcibly broken away, 
are not fine enough to possess ’that felting pro¬ 
perty winch is essential for good paper. Exam¬ 
ined under tho microscope, they present the 

_ i _L__ 
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appearance, not of ultimate fibres at all, but of 
bundles of fibre; of a certain length, it is true, 
but of too large diameter to yield a tough, well- 
woven sheet of paper. Another point is, that 
they still contain the incrusting material of the 
wood, which renders them practically unblcach- 
able. Notwithstanding these defects, however, 
mechanical pulp of sufficiently good quality and 
whiteness is now produced to serve as an import¬ 
ant adjunct for cheap news and printing papers; 
and there are few daily journals that can afford 
to use better material and dispense with wobd 
altogether. 

We may now say a few words about the newer, 
more expensive, and almost perfect fibre for paper¬ 
making known as chemical wood-pulp, or cellulose. 
Wood is perhaps the most refractory of vegetable 
materials from which cellular tissue is extracted. 
For a long time it resisted the efforts of chemists 
and practical men to find a satisfactory method 
of dealing with it. Until recently, the only 
system generally known was that of boiling with 
caustic soda solutions of great strength at a pres¬ 
sure of six to twelve atmospheres. Under this 
treatment the wood becomes solt; and at the end 
of the cooking, the gums and resins are found hi 
be separated from the fibrous part of the wood, 
and transferred to the caustic solution, which thus 
acquires a black colour. The bluek liquor is 
drawn off, and the pulp turned out of the boiler 
and washed. It is then found to consist of fine 
fibres of almost pure cellulose, which may he 
bleached with chlorine, and made into printing, 
writing, or even tissue and bank-note papers. 
At the present time, this process is the one in 
general use; hut it mav ultimately have to yield 
to another known as the acid process, in which 
sulphurous acid is the reducing agent employed. 
The advocates of the latter claim that it is more 
economical in cost of chemicals, can bo worked 
with lower pressure, and gives a greater yield of 
fibre. These statements have still to he practi¬ 
cally demonstrated; hut we must not omit to 
mention that the patentee of one of tin* acid 
processes—for there are several—obtained the 
aw’ard given bv the jurors of the Forestry Exhibi¬ 
tion for ‘ the best paper-making material derived 
from wood.’ ’ 

When we consider the ubiquity and abundance 
of wood suitable lor pulp-malcing, it. becomes 
evident that this industry is one which is sure 
to be yet further extended and developed m the 
near future. Out of about five million tons of 
wood imported annually into Great Britain, only 
one per cent, comes as pulp. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that any sensible impression can he 
made on the price, by the demand which may 
arise for pulp-making. Already many nulls have 
been erected abroad for making paper and paste¬ 
boards from wood alone, and those articles are 
being imported to the detriment of the British 
manufacturer. Tire number of mills making 
wood-pulp cither in connection with paper-mills, 
or for safe as a raw material, is approximately as 
follows : Germany, 4 Q S ; Austria-IIungary, 154 ; 
Sweden, 511; N < >v\\ry, .*{ i, Switzerland,11. During 
the last low years,* the trade has also developed 
wonderfully in the United States and in Canada, 
but not to such an extent as to enable those 
countries to compete in the markets of Europe. 

The consumption of paper per head of the 


population forms a pretty faithful measure of 
a people’s intelligence and enlightenment, and 
happily, what with Board Schools and the cheap 
press, it is increasing in this country at a rapid 
rate. Wc cannot better conclude this brief sketch 
than with the advice of the old Laird of Dumbie- 
dykes to his son, and adopted as the motto of the 
Forestry Exhibition : ‘Be aye slickin’ in a tree ; 
it’ll be growin’ when ye’re slecpin’.’ 


AT THE^FIRESIDE. 

i. 

Arookd the hearth when raving storms and hitter winds 
do blow, 

When all the wintry wolds are wrapped in shroud of 
whitest snow. 

When closer to him doth his rags the shiv-ring outcast 
draw, 

Who dicams not of a single meal, and prays but for a 
thaw. 

n. 

Pile on more logs; the blighter that our cheery hearth 
doth glow, 

The moie our hearts shall warm to those who no such 
blessings know 

As hearth and home, and kith and kin, and lore of 
humankind, 

Poor wandeicrs, who on this earth no jot of joy can 
find. 

in. 

Poor w'e may be, yet not so poor but that a p-nnv fee 

We have for such; and know, 0 bold, we lend it unto 
Thee; 

Who aidelh not his brother when ho knooUlh at the 
door, 

Is none of Thine : for Thou, 0 Loul, uast gMeiou- to the 
poor. 

iv. 

Pile on moie logs; chaw closer in, 0 gland mu-, giaj and 
old ; 

Climb, toddling dailing, to his knee, and lay thj locks of 
golJ 

Upon his lucast, and listen whilst the fail} tale he tclM 

Of the Elfin Queen who holds her coml amid the limit r- 
bclls. T 

V. 

Now youths and maidens, one and all in sweet home-tasks 
engage, 

Smiled on approvingly by those who own a liper a-'o 

No harm can injure those who safe at the home-anchor 
ride; 

No worldly pleasures yield to peace that gilds the home* 
fireside. 

vr. 

Our own fireside, our blight fireside, there’s music in 
the sound, 

Ileal t-sunshine in each well-loved face our table giouped 
aiound : 

Bless. Thou, 0 God, that fireside dear, that it may happy 
lie, 

Since every blessing wi enjoy we owe that boon to Thee. 

* a. n. b. 


Printed anrl Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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OUTSIDE LONDON. 

El' RICnVRD JEFFERIES, 

A I 1 IIO IS or 111K '(UlIKKni’RIl AT HOME,’ ETC 

There was something dark on tlie grass under 
an elm in the field by the barn. It rose and 
fell; and we saw that it was a wing—a single 
black wing, striking the ground instead of the 
air; indeed, it seemed to come out of the earth 
itself, the body of the bird being hidden by the 
grass. This blink wing flapped and flapped, but 
could not lilt itself—a single wing of course 
could not fly. A rook bad dropped out of the 
elm and was lung helpless at the foot of the 
tree—it is a favouute tree with rooks; they 
build m it, and at that moment there were 
twenty or more perched aloft, cawing and con¬ 
verting comfortably, without the least thought 
oi their dying comrade. Not one of all the 
number descended t<> see what was the matter, 
nor even fluttered lull 1-way down. This elm 
is their clubhouse, where they meet «*u*ry after¬ 
noon as the sun gets low to discuss the scandal-, 
of the day, before retiring to roi^t in the 
avenue* and tree-groups of the park adjacent. 
While' we looked, a peacock came round the 
corner of the burn; he had caught sight of the 
flapping wing, and approached with long delibe¬ 
rate steps aiul outstretched neck. ‘ What’s this 'l 
What’s this? ’ he inqiuiod in bird-language. ‘My 
friends, see here ! ’ Gravely, and step by step, he 
came nearer and nearer, slowly, and not without 
gome fear, til! curiosity had brought him within 
a yard. In a moment or two a peahen followed 
and also stretched out her ncek—the two long 
necks pointing at the black flapping wing. A 
second peacock and peahen approached, and the 
four great birds stretched out their necks towards 
"the dying rook—a ‘crowner’s quest’ upon the 
unfortunate creature. . 

If any one Jiad been at hand to sketch it, the 
scene would have been very grotesque, and not 
without a ludicrous sadness. There w T as the tall 
elm tinted with yellow', the black rooks high 


above flying in and out, yellow leaves twirling 
down, the blue peacocks with their crests, tho 
red barn behind, the golden sun afar shining 
low through the trees of the park, the brown 
autumn sward, a gray horse, orange maple bushes. 
There was the quiet tone of the coming evening— 
the early evening of October—such an evening 
as the rook had seen many a tune from the tops 
of the trees. A man dies, and the crowd goes on 
passing under the window along the street with¬ 
out a thought. The rook died, and his friends, 
who had that day been with laim in the oaks 
feasting on acorns, who had been with him in 
the fresh-turned furrows, born perhaps in the 
same nest, utterly forgot him before he was dead. 
With a great common caw r —a common shout— 
they suddenly left the tree in a bevy and flew 
towards the park. The peacocks having brought 
in their veidict, departed, and the (lead bird 
was left alone. 

In falling out of the elm, the rook had alighted 
partly on hi-, side and partly on his back, so that 
he could only flutter one wing, the other being 
held down l»v liis own weight. Hejiad probably • 
died from picking up poisoned gram somewhere, 
or from a parasite. The weather had been open, 
and lift could not have been starved. At a dis¬ 
tance, the rood’s plumage appears black; but close 
at baud it will be found a fine blue-black, glossy, 
and handsome. 

These peacocks arc the best ‘rain-makers* in 
tho place ; whenever they cry much, it is sure 
to rain; and if they persist day after day, the 
rain is equally continuous. From the wall by 
the barn, or the elm-brancli above them, * Pa-oji</, 
pa-oil^’ resounds like the wail of a gigantic 
cat, and is audible half a mile or more. In the 
summer, I found one of them, a peacock in the 
full brilliance of lua colours, on a rail in the 
hedge under a spreading maple bush. His 
rich-hued neck, the bright light and shadow, the 
tall green meadow grass, brought together the 
finest colours. It is curious, that a bird so 
distinctly foreign, plumed for the Asiatic sun, 
should fit so well with English meads. His 
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splendid neck immediately pleases, pleases the 
first time it is seen, and on the fiftieth occasion. 
I see these every day, and always stop to look at 
them ; the colour excites the sense of beauty in 
the eye, and the shape satisfies the idea of form. 
The undulating curve of the neck is at once 
approved by the intuitive judgment of the mind, 
and it is a pleasure to the mind to reiterate that 
judgment frequently. It needs no teaching to 
see its beauty—the feeling comes of itself. 

How different with the turkey-cock which 
struts round the same barn ! A fine big bird lie 
is, no doubt; but there is no intrinsic beauty 
about him; on the contrary, there is something 
fantastic in his style and plumage. He has, a 
way of drooping his wings as if they were 
armour-plates to shield him from a shot. The 
ornaments upon his head and beak are in the 
most awkward position. He was put together 
in a dream, of uneven and odd pieces that live 
and move, but do not fit. Ponderously gawky, 
lie steps ns if tlie world was his, like a * motley ’ 
crowned in sport. He is good eating, but he is 
not beautiful. After the eye has been accustomed 
to him for some time—alter you have fed him 
every day and come to lake an interest in hnn— 
after you have seen a hundred turkey-cocks, then 
he may become passable, or, if you have the 
fancier's taste, exquisite. Education is requisite 
first; you do not tall in love at first sight The 
same applies to fancy-pigeons, and indeed many 
pet animals, as- pugs, which come in tune to 
be animated with a soul in some people’s eyes. 
Compare a pug with a greyhound straining at 
the leash. Instantly lie is slipped, he is gone 
as a wave let loose. His flexible back bends and 
undulates, arches and unarches, rises and falls as 
a wave rises and rolls on. His pliant ribs open ; 
his whole frame ‘ gives ’ and stretches, and closing 
again in a curve, springs forward. Movement is 
as easy to him as to the wave, which melting, is 
re-moulded, and sways onward. The curve of the 
greyhound is not only the line of beauty, but a 
line which suggests motion ; and it is the idea ol 
motion, I think, which so strongly appeals to 
the mind. 

We arc often scornfully treated as a nation by 
people who write about art, because they say v e 
nave no taste; we cannot make art jugs lor the 
mantelpiece, crockery for the bracket, screens for 
the fire; we cannot even decorate, the wall of a 
room as it should he done. If these are the 
standards by which a sense of art is to be tried, 
their scorn is to a certain degree just. But 
suppose we try another standard. Let us put 
aside the altogether false opinion that art con¬ 
sists alone m something actually made, or 
painted, or decorated, in carving 1 -, colourings, 
touches of brush or cluscl. Let us look at 
our lives. I mean to say that there is no 
nation so thoroughly and earnestly artistic as 
the English in their lives, their joys, their 
thoughts, their hopes. Who loves nature like 
an Englishman! Do Italians care for their pale 
skies? I never heard so. We go all over the 
world in search of beauty—to the keen north, 
to the cape whence the midnight sun is visible, 
to the extreme south, to the interior of Africa, 
gazing on the vast expanse of Tanganyika or 


the marvellous falls of the Zambesi. We admire 
I the temples and tombs and palaces of India; 
we. speak of the Alhambra of Spam almost in 
whispers, so deep is our reverent admiration ; 
we visit the Parthenon. There is not a picture 
nor a statue in Europe we have not sought We 
climb the mountains for their views and the 
sense of grandeur they inspire ; we roam over 
the wide ocean to the coral islands of the far 
Pacific ; we go deep into the woods of th£ West; 
and we stand dreamily under the Pyramids of 
the East. What part it there of the English 
year winch has not been sung by the poets? all 
of whom arc full of its loveliness; and our greatest 
of all, Shakspearc, carries, as it were, armfuls of 
violets, and scatters roses and golden . heat across 
his pages, which are simply fields written with 
human life. 

This is art indeed —art in tne laind and 
soul, infinitely deeper, surely, than the con¬ 
struction of crockery, jugs for the mantelpiece, 
dados, or even of paintings. The lover of natme 
has the highest art in his soul. So, I think, the 
bluff English farmer who takes sin.lt pride and 
delight in Ins dogs and horses, i- a much greater 
man <)t art than any Frenchman preparing with 
cynical dexterity of hand some coloured present¬ 
ment of flashy beauty for the salon. The Engl Mi 
girl who loves her horse--and English girls do 
love thrir horses mod; intensely —is infinitely 
more artistic in that fact than the cleverest 
painter on enamel. Tliev who love nature are 
the real artists; the ‘artists’ are copyists. St 
John the naturalist, when exploring the recesses 
of the Highlands, relates how he lit juuillv came 
in contact with men living in the rude Highland 
way—forty rears since, in* education then—whom 
at fir-fc you would suppose to be moro-e, unob¬ 
servant, almost stupid But when they found out 
that tin ir M-'tor would stay lor 1 ,T "r*!: in 
admiration at their glens and jr , t : u \ r ' 

demeanour changed. Then the tiuth appeared: 
they were fonder than lie was Tnmseli of the 
beauties of their hills and lakes ; they could see 
the art lhcn\ though perhaps they had never seen 
a picture in their lives, ceiUmlv not any blue and 
white crockery. The Frenchman flings his fingers 
dexterously o\er the cam as, but lie lias never had 
that in his heart which the rude Highlander 
had. 

The path across the arable fnld was covered 
with a design of birds’ feet. The reversed broad 
arrow of the fore-claws, and the straight line of 
the hinder claw', trailed all over it m curving 
lines. Tn the dry dust, their feet were marked 
as clearly as a seal on wax—their trails wound 
this way and that, and crossed as their quick eyes 
had led them to turn to find something. For 
fifty or sixty yards the path was worked with an 
inextricable design ; it was a pity to step on it 
and blot out the traces of those little feet. Their 
hearts so happy, their eyes so observant, the earth 
so bountiful to them w ith its supply of food, and 
the lute warmth of the autumn sun lighting up 
their fife. They know and feel the different love-' 
liness of the seasons as much as we do. Every 
one must have noticed their joyousness in spring ; 
they are quiet, but so very, very busy m the 
height of summer; ns autumn comes on they 
obviously delight in the occasional hours of 
warmth. The marks of their little feet are 
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almost sacred—a joyous life has been there—do 
not obliterate it. It is so delightful to know that 
something is happy. 

The hawthorn hedge that glints down the slope 
is more coloured than the hedges in the sheltered 
plain. Yonder, a low bush on the brow is a deep 
crimson; the hedge as it descends varies from 
brown to yellow, dotted with red haws, and by 
the gateway has another spot of crimson. The 
lime-tre^ turn yellow from top to bottom, all 
{• the leaves together; the elms by one or two 
branches at a time. A? lime-tree thus entirely 
coloured stands side by side with an elm, their 
boughs intermingling*; the elm is green except 
a line at the outer extremity of its branches. A 
red light at of fire plays m the beeches, so deep 
is their orange tint in which the sunlight is 
caught. An oak is dotted with buff, while yet 
the main 4x>dy*of the foliage is untouched. With 
these tints anil sunlight, nature gives us so much 
more than the tree gives. A tree is nothing but 
a tree in itself; but with light and shadow, green 
leaves moving, a bird singing, another moving 
to and fro—m autumn with colour- the boughs 
are filled with imagination. There then seems 
so much more than the mere tree ; the timber 
of the trunk, the mere sticks of the branches, the 
wooden framework is animated with a life. High 
above, a lark sings, not lor so long as in spring— 
the October song is shorter—but still lie sings. 
If you love colour, plant maple ; maple bushes 
colour a whole hedge. Upon the bank of a pond, 
tlie brown oak-leaves which have fallen arc 
reflected m the still deep water. 

it is from the hedges that taste must be 
learned. A garden abuts on tlie-e fields, and 
being on slightly rning ground, the maple bushes, 
the brown and yellow and crimson hawthorn, 
the limes and elm**, are all visible fiom it; yet 
it is surrounded by stitl straight iron railings, 
unconcealed even by the grasses, which are cure- 
fullv cut down with the clocks and nettles, that 
do their best, three or lour times iu the sumflicr, 
to hide the blank iron. Within these iron 
railings stands a row ol arbor r i/cr, upright, and 
still’ likewise, and among them a few other ever¬ 
greens; and that is all the shelter the lawn and 
flower-bed* have fioin the ca*t wind, blowing 
lor miles over open country ; or from the glowing 
miti of August. This gulden belongs to a gentle¬ 
man who would certainly spare no moderate 
expense to improve it, and xet there it remains, 


Ruskin thinks so much of, could ever draw that 
inter tangled mass of lines. Nor could you easily 
draw the leaves and head of the great paisley— 
commonest of hedge-plants—the deep indented 
leaves, and the shallow by which to express 
them. There was work enough in that short 
piece of hedge bv the potato-field for a good 
pencil every day the whole summer. And when 
done, you would not have been satisfied with 
it, but only have learned how complex and how 
thoughtful and far-reaching, Nature is in the 
simplest of things. But with a straight-edge or 
ruler, any one could draw the iron railings in 
half an hour, and a surveyor’s pupil could make 
them look as well as Millais himself. Stupidity 
to stupidity, genius to genius; any hard list can 
matiage iron railings; a hedge i* a tabk for the 
greatest. • 

Those, therefore, who really wish their gardens 
or grounds, or any place, beautiful, must get that 
greatest of geniuses, Nature, to help them, and 
give their artist freedom to paint to fancy, for 
it is Natine’s imagination which delights us— 
as I tned to explain about the tree, the imagina¬ 
tion, and not the fact of the timber and sticks. 
For these white bryony leaves and slender spirals 
and exquisitely defined flowers, are full of ima¬ 
gination, products of a sunny dream, and tinted 
so tastefully, that although they are green, and 
all about them is green too, yet the plant is 
quite distinct, and ii^no degree confuted or lost 
in the mass of leaves under and by it. It 
stands out, and yet without violent contrast. 
All these beauties of form and Colour surround 
the place, and try, as it were, to march in and 
Like possession, but are shut out by straight iron 
railings. Wonderful it is that education should 
make folk tasteless ! Such, certainly, seems to be 
the case in a great measure, and not in our own 
country only, for those who know Italy tell us 
that the fine old gat dens there, dating hack to 
the days of the Medici, are being despoiled of 
ilex and made formal and straight Is all the 
world to be Versaillised 1 

Scarcely two hundred yards from these cold 
iron railings, which even nettles and docks would 
bide if they could, and thistles strive to conceal, « 
but are not permitted, there is an old cottage by 
the roadside. The roof is of old tile, once red, 
now dqll from weather; the walls some tone of 
yellow; the folk are poor. Against it there 
grows a vigorous plant of jessamine, a still finer 


the blankest, barest, most miserable-looking square I lose, a vine covers the lean-to at one end, and 
of ‘ground the eye can find ; the only piece of j tea-plant the comer of the wall; besides these, 
ground from which the eye turns away ; lor even j there is a yellow-flowering plant, the name of 
the potato-field close by, the common, potato-I which I forget at the moment, also trained to 
field, had its colour in bright poppies, ami then* ! the walls; and ivy. Altogether, six plants grow 
were partridges in it, and at the edges, fine 1 up the walls of the cottage; anil over the wicket- 
growths of mallow and its mauve flowers. Wild I gate there is a rude arch —a framework of tall 
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parsley, still green in the shelter of the hazel 
stoles, is there now on the bank, a thousand times 
sweeter to the eye than bare iron and cold ever¬ 
greens. Along that hedge, the white bryony wound 
itself in the most beautiful manner, completely 


sticks—from which droop thick bunches of hope. 
It is u very commonplace sort of cottage ; n *! mg 
artistically picturesque about it, no »!!■ t . i • le 
or timber-work ; it stands by the roadside m the 
most commonplace way, and yet it pleases. They 


Covering the upper part of the thick biumUJe.% a i have called in Nature, that great go: -ir, and let 
robe thrown over the bushes ^ its deep cut leaves, ' " 

its countless tendrils, its flowers, and presently the 
berries, giying pleasure every time one passed it. 

Indeed, you could not pass without stopping to 
look at it, and wondering if any one ever 


the artist have his own way. ,»i Hah, the art- 
country, they cut down the ilex trees, and get 
the surveyors pupil with straight-edge and ruler 
to put it right and square lor them. Our over- 
educated and well-to-do people set iron railings 


skilful, even those sure-lianded Florentines Mr 1 round about their blank pleasure-ground^, which 
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the potato-field laughs at in bright poppies; and 
actually one who lias some fine park-grounds has 
lifted up on high a mast and weather-vane! a 
thing useful on the sea-board at coastguard 
stations for signalling, but oh \ how repellent and 
straight and stupid among clumps of graceful 
elms ! 


A BOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

\ CHAPTER III. 

/ As it turned out, Francos hud not the courage. 
JV/r Waring strolled into the loggia shortly after 
Mm Darnrit had left her lie smiled when he 
heard of her visit, and asked what news the liad 
brought. Tasie was the recognised channel for 
news, and seldom appeared without leaving some 
little story behind licr. 

‘ I don’t think she had any news to-day; except 
that there had been a great many at the Sunday 
school last Sunday. Fancy, papa, twelve children! 
She is quite excited about it’ 

‘That is a triumph,’ said Mr Waring with a 
laugh. He stretched out his long limbs from 
the low basket-cliair in which he had placed 
himself. IJe had relaxed a little altogether from 
the tension of the morning, feeling himself secure 
and at his ease m his own house, where no one 
could intrude upon him or call up ghosts of 
the past. The air was beyond expression sweet 
and tranquilhsmg, the sun going down in a mist 
of glory behind the endless peaks and ridges 
that stretched away towards the west, the sea 
lapping the shore with a soil cadence that was 
more imagined than heard on the heights of the 
Punto, but yet added another harmony to the 
scene. Near at hand, a iaint wind rustled the 
long leaves of the palm-trees, and the pale 
olive woods lent a softness to the landscape, tem¬ 
pering its brightness. Such a scene fills up the 
weary mind, and has the blessed quality of 
arresting thought. It was good for the breathing 
too—or at least so this invalid thought—and lie 
was more amiable than usual, with no harshness 
in voice or temper to introduce a discord. ‘I 
am glad slm-was pleaded,’ he said. ‘Tasie is a 
good girl, though not perhaps so much of a girl 
as she thinks. Why she goes in for a Sunday 
school where none is wanted, 1 can’t tell; hut 
anyhow I am glad she is pleaded. Where did 
they come from, the twelve children? Poor 
little beggars! how sick of it they must have 
been.’ 

‘A number of them belonged to that English 
family, papa’- 

‘I suppose they must all belong to English 
families,’ lie said calmly; ‘ the natives are not 
such fools.’ 

‘But, papa, I mean—the people we met—the 
people you Knew.’ 

He made no reply for a few minutes, and then 
he said calmly : ‘ What an ass the man must 
be, not only to travel with children, hut to send 
them to poor Tasie’s Sunday school! You must 
do me the justice, Fan, to acknowledge that I 
never attempted to treat you in that way.’ 

‘No; but, papa—perhaps the gentleman is a 
very religious man.’ 

‘And you don’t think I am? Well, perhaps I 
laid myself open to such a retort.’ 


1 0 papa ! ’ Frances cried, with tears starting to 
her eves, * you know I could not mean that.’ 

‘ If you take religion as meaning a life by rule, 
which is its true meaning, you were right enough, 
my dear. That is what I never could do. It 
might have been better for me if I had. It is 

always better for one to put one’s self in har¬ 
mony with received notions and the prejudices 
of society. Tasie would not have her Sunday 
whnol hut for that. It is the right thing. I 

Unnk you have a leaning towards the right 
thing, my little girl, yourself.’ 

*1 don’t like to be particular, papa, if that is 
wJmt you mean.’ 

‘Always keep to that,’ her father wild with a 
smile. And then lie opened the hook which he 
had been holding all this time in his hand. 
Such a thing had happened, when Frances was 
in high spirits and very courageous, ai that she 
had pursued him even into Ins hook ; hut it 
was a very rare exercise of valour, and to-day she 
shrank from it. Tf she only liad the courage ; 
hut she liad not the courage. She laid given up 
her drawing, for the sun no longer shone on 
the group of palms. She had no hook, and 
indeed at any time was not much gi\en to 
reading, except when a happy chance threw a 
no\el into her hands. She watched the sun go 
down by imperceptible degrees, yet not slowly, 
behind the mountains. When "he lud quite 
disappeared, the landscape changed too; the air, 
as trie Italians say, grew blown; a little momen¬ 
tary chill breathed out of the skv. It is always 
depressing to a solitary watcher when tliis 
change takes place. 

Francos was not apt to he depressed, hut for the 
moment she felt lonely and dull, and a great sense 
of monotony took hold upon her. It wax like thi*. 
every night; it would he like this, so lar as she 
knew', every night to come, until perhaps she grew 
old, like Tasie, without becoming aware that she 
hart censed to be a gill. It was not a cheering 
prospect. And when there i-> any darkness or 
mystery surrounding one’s life, tlie>e are just the 
ciK’iimslunces to quicken cuuosity, ami turn it 
into something gra\ or, into an anxious desire to 
know. Frances did not know positively that 
there w’as a mystery. She had no reason to 
think there was, she said to herself. Ilgr father 
preferred to live easily on the Biviern, ini lead of 
Jiving in a w r ay that would trouble him at 
home. Perhaps the gentleman they liad met was 
a bore, and that was why Mr Waring avoided all 
mention of him. He frequently thought people 
were bores, w'lth wdiom Frances was very well 
satisfied- Why should she think any more of it ? 
Oh, how she wished she had the courage to ask 
plainly and boldly : Who are we ? - Where do w'e 
come from? Have wo any friends? But she 
had not the courage. She looked towards him, 
and trembled, imagining within herself what 
would he the consequence if bIic interrupted his 
reading, plucked him out of the quietude of the 
hour and of his book, and demanded an explana- 
tion-t-wlien very likely there was no explanation ! 
when, in all probability, everything was quite 
simple, if she only knew. t 

The evening passed as evenings' generally did 
pass in the Palazzo. Mr Waring talked a little 
at dinner quite pleasantly, and smoked a cigarette 
iu the loggia afterwards in great good-humour, 
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telling Frances various little stories of people 
he had known. This was a sign of high satis¬ 
faction on Ins part, and very agreeable to her, 
and no doubt no wus cntir< ly unaware of the 
perplexity in licr mind and the questions she 
was so desirous of asking. The air was peculiarly 

soft that evening, ami lie sat m the loggia till 

i the young moon set, with an overcoat on Ins 
I shoulders and a rug on his knees, sometimes talk¬ 
ing; sontftimes silent—in either way a very agree¬ 
able companion. Fiances li.ui never been cooped 
up in stieets, or ex posed *lo the chill of an English 
spring ; so bhe had not that keen sense of con¬ 
trast which doubles the enjoyment of a heavenly 
evening in such a heavenly locality. It was 
all quite nutural, common, and everyday to her; 
but no one could be indifferent to the sheen of 
the young muon, to the soft circling ot the dark¬ 
ness, and* the•iellcclions on the sea. It was all 
very lovel) r , and yet there was something wanting. 
Wliat«was wanting? She thought it was know¬ 
ledge, acquaintance with lier own position, ami 
relief from this strange bewildering sensation 
of being cut olf from the race altogether, which 
had risen within her mind so quickly and with 
so little cause. 

3hit many beside Frances have felt the wistful 
call for happiness more complete, which comes m 
the sett darkening of a summer night; and 
probably it was not explanation, but something 
else, inure common to human nature, that she 
wanted. The voices of the peaceful people 
outside, the old men and women who came 
out to sit on the bent lies upon the Pun to, or on 
the stone seat under the wall of t lie Palazzo, 
and compare their experience*, and enjoy the 
cool of the evening, bounded pleasantly from 
below. There w«u> a softened dm of cluldien 
plaving, and now aud then a sudden rn.-li of 
vohes, when the young men who were strolling 
about got excited in conversation, and stopped 
short in their walk for the delivery of some 
sentence moie emphatic than the rest; aud the 
mothers chattel ed over their babies, cooing and 
laughing. The babies should have been in bed, 
Frances said to herself, half laughing half crying, 
in a sort oi tender anger with them all lor being 
so fumiliar aud so much at home. They weio 
entirely at homo where they were : they knew 
everybody, and were known from father to son, 
and from mother to daughter, all about them. 
They did not call a distant and unknown country 
by that sweet name, nor was there one among 
tlfem who had any doubt as to where ho or bhe 
was born. Tins thought made Frances sigh, aud 
then # made her smile. After all, if that was all! 
And then she saw T that Domenico had brought 
the lump into the salonc , and that it was tune 
tc go indoors. 

Next morning, she wont out between the early 
coffee and the mid-day breakfast, to do some little 
household business, on winch, m consideration 
that she was English, and not bound by tho laws 
that are so hard and fast with Italian girls, 
‘Mariuccia consented to let her go alone, it was 
very seldom that Mr Waring went out, or indeed 
was visible a£ that hour, the expedition of the 
former dyy being very exceptional. Frances went 
down to the shops to do her little commissions 
for Mariuccia. She even investigated the Savona 
pots of which Tasie had spoken. In her circum¬ 


stances, it w-as scarcely possible not to be more or 
less of a collector. There is nobody in these 
regions who does not go about with eyes open 
to anything there may be to ‘pick up.’ And 
after this she walked back through the olive 
woods, by those distracting little terraces which 

lead the hlrutigr-r so eouwtunfcly out of his .way, 

but are quite simple to those who are to the 
manner born—until she reached once more the 
bmil piece of uasMowed road which leads 

up to the old low'n. At tho hjjoI at which she 
,uid lur father had nu-t tho English family 
yvstorday, hIus made a momentary pauBO, recall¬ 
ing all the circuinsluni os ot the meeting, and 
wluit the stranger had said: ‘ A fellow that 
stuck by you all through.’ All through what? 
she asked herself. As she paused to make 
this little question, to which there was no 
response, she heard a sound of voices coming 
irom the upper side of the wood, where the slopes 
rose high into more and more olive gardens. 

‘ Don’t hurry along bo ; I In coming,’ some one 
said. Fiances looked up, and her heart j'umped 
into her mouth as she perceived that it was 
once more the English iamily whom she was 
about to meet on tile same spot. 

The father was m advance this time, and he 
was hurrying down, she thought, with the inten¬ 
tion of addressing her. What should she do? 
She knew very well what her father would 
have wished her toVdo; hut probably for that 
veiy reason a contradictory impulse arose in 
her. Without doubt, she wanted to know what 
this man knew and could tell* her. Not that 
she would ask him anything, she was too 
proud lor that. To betray that she was not 
acquainted with her father’s affairs, that she 
j had to go to a stranger lbr information, was a 
thing of which she was incapable. But if he 
| wished to speak to her—to send, perhaps, some 
■ message to her father ? Frances quieted her 
j conscience in this way. She was very anxious, 

: excited by (lie sense that theie was something 
to find out; and if it was anything her lusher 
W’ouhl not appiove, why, then, she could shut 
it up in her ow n breast and never let linn know 
it to trouble him. And it was ngjit at her age. 
that she should know'. All these sophistries 
hurried through her mind more rapidly than 
lightnipg during the moment in which she paused 
hesitating, and gave the largo Englishman, over¬ 
whelmed with the heat, and hunting down the 
steep path with his white umbrella over his 
head, time to make up to Iter. lie was rather 
out of breath, for though lie had been coming 
down lull, and not going up, the way*was steep. 

‘Miss Waring, Miss Waring,’ he cried as he 
approached, ‘how is your father? I want to 
ask for your father,’ taking off his straw hat 
and exposing his liuslied countenance under the 
shadow ol‘ the green-lined umbrella, which 
enhanced all its ruddy tints ; then, as he came 
within reach of her, he added hastily : ‘ I am 
so glad 1 haVe met you. How is lie ? for he 
did not give me any address.’ 

‘I’apa is quite well, thank j on,’ said Frances 
with tlie habitual response of a child. 

‘Quite well? Oh, that is a great deal more 
than 1 expected to hear. He vtfas not quite well 
yesterday, I am sure. He is dreadfully changed. 
It was a sort of guesswork my roooguisrug him 
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at all. lie used to be such a powerful-made 
man. Is it pulmonary? I suspect it must 
’be something of the kind, he has so wasted 

‘ Pulmonary ? Indeed, I don’t know. He has 
a little asthma sometimes. And of course he is 
very thin,’ said Frances; ‘ but that does not mean 
anything ; he is quite well.’ 

The stranger shook his head. He had taken 
the opportunity to wipe it with a large white 
handkerchief, and had made his bald forehead 
look redder than ever. ‘I shouldn’t like to 
alarm you,’ he said—‘I wouldn’t, for all the 
world : but I hope you have trustworthy advice ? 
These Italian doctors, they are not much to be 
trusted. You should get a real good English 
doctor to come and have a look at him.’ 

* 0 indeed, it is only asthma; he is well 
enough, quite well, not anything the matter 
with him,’ Frances protested. The huge stranger 
stood and smiled compassionately upon her, still 
shaking his head. 

* Mary,’ he stud ; * here, my dear!—This is Miss 


address.’ 

‘How do you do, my dear?’ said the stout 
lady—not much less red than her husband—who 
had also hunied down the steep path to meet 
Frances. ‘And your father is quite well? T am 
so glad. We thought him looking rather—thin: ■ 
not so strong as he used to look.’ 

‘ But then,’ added her liut-band, ‘ it is such a 
long time since we have seen him, and he never 
was very stout I hope, if you will pardon me 
for asking, that things have been smoothed down 
between him anil the rest of the family? When 
1 say “smoothed down,” I mean set on a better 
footing—more friendly, more harmonious. I am 
very glad I have seen you, to inquire privately— 
for one never knows how far to go with a man 
of his—well—peculiar temper.’ 

‘.Don’t say that, George.—You must not think, 
my dear, that Mr Mannering means anything 
that is not quite nice and amiable and respectful 
to your papft. It is only out of kindness that 
he asks. Your poor papa has been much tried. 

I am sure he has always Had my sympathy, and 
my husband’s too. Mr Mannering only means 
that he hopes things are more comfortable between 

your father and- Which is so much to be 

desired for everybody’s sake.’ 

The poor girl stood and stared at them with 
large, round, widely opening eyes, with the won¬ 
dering stare of a child. There had been a 
little half-mischievous, half-anxious longing in 
her mind to find out what these’ strangers 
knew; but now she came to herself suddenly, 
amt felt as a traveller feels who all at once 
pulls himself up on the edge of a precipice. 
What was this pitfall which she had nearly 
stumbled into, this rent from the past, which 
was so great and so complete that she had never 
heard of it, never guessed it? Fright seized 
upon her, and dismay, and, wliat probably stood 
her in more stead for the moment, a stinging 
sensation of wounded pride, which brought the 
colour burning to* her checks. Must she let these 
people find out that she knew nothing, at her 
age--that her fathe£ had never confided in her 


at all—that Bhe could not even form an idea 
what they were talking about ? She had pleased 
herself with the possibility of some little easy 
discovery, of finding out, perhaps, something about 
the cousins, whom it seemed certain, according to 
Tasie, every one must possess, whether they were 
aware of it or not—some little revelation of origin 
and connections such as could do nobody any 
harm. But when Bhe woke up suddenly to find 
herself as it were upon the edge of <»a chasm 
which had split her father’s life in two, the 
young creature trembled. She was frightened 
beyond measure by this unexpected contingency; 
she dared not listen to another word. 

‘Oh!’ she said with a quiver in her voice, 
‘I am afraid I have no time to stip and talk. 
Papa will be waiting for his breakfast. I will 
tell him you—asked for him.’ 

‘Give him our love,’ said the lady.-*-*Indeed, 
George, she is quite right; we must hurry too, 
or we shall he too late for the table-d'hote' • 

‘But 1 have not got the address,’ said the 
husband. Frances made a little courtesy, as she 
laid been taught, and waved her hand as Bhe 
hurried away. He thought that she had not 
understood him. ‘ Where do you live ? ’ he called 
after her as she hastened along. She pointed 
towards the height of the little town, and 
alarmed for she knew not u hat, lest lie should 
follow her—lost he should call something after 
her which she ought not to hear, fled along 
towards the stoop ascent. She could hoar the 
voices behind her slightly elevated talking to 
each other, and then the sound of the children 
rattling down the stony course of the higher 
road, and the quick question and answer as they 
rejoined their parents. Then gradually every¬ 
thing relapsed into silence as the party disap¬ 
peared. When she heard the voices no longer, 
Frances began to regret that she had been so 
hasty. She paused for a moment, and looked 
back; but already the family were almost out 
of sight, the solid figures which led the proces¬ 
sion indistinguishable from the little ones who 
struggled behind. Whether it might have been 
well or ill to take advantage of tlio chance, it was 
now over. She arrived at tile l’alazzo out of 
breath, and found Domenico at the door, looking 
out anxiously for her. ‘The Siguorinu is late,’ 
lie said very gravely; * the padrone haw almost 
had to wait for his breakfast.’ Domenico was 
quite original, and did not know that such a 
terrible possibility had threatened any illustrious 
personage before. 

THE BURIED CITIES. ' 

A halo of romance surrounds tile very names 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, as we read the 
strange story of their melancholy fate ; hut when 
we visit those silent streets and stand in those 
empty theatres, the romance is translated into 
such vivid reality, that we seem to live in the 
life »of that distant past, every detail of which 
is preserved, and brought visibly and tangibly 
before us. Nature smiles, unfaded and unchanged, 
in all her Southern loveliness ; the,, purple waters 
of the Bay of Naples still kiss the vinerwreathed 
shore; still the burning mountain shoots its fire 
and smoke into the blue vault of heaven, as an 
awful reminder of the unseen forces smouldering 
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beneath it, ever ready to overwhelm the sur 
rounding plain, and to repeat the story written 
on Pompeii and Herculaneum with a finger of 
fire. 

The principal excavations have been made at 
Pompeii, which, being buried in ashes, was more 
easily disinterred than Herculaneum, upon which 
the full force of the crimson lava-stream flowed 
in its burning course, hardening rapidly to the 
consistency of marble, which had to he quarried 
< before the city could be reached. Owing to the 
difficulty of the work, •only a small part of the 
necessary excavation is completed, and great care 
lias to be exercised, f»om the fact of another town 
having sprung up on the surface of the lava, 
and the tfwquent danger of undermining it. 
AVe walk through narrow' passages tunnelled in 
the lava to the large theatre. The orchestra 
with its•nuuBle scats is perfect; the stage, too, 
is excavated ; hut the remaining parts are not 
yet ([Harried out of the enormous mas3 of lava, 
many yards in depth, under which they were 
buried. We pass through more lava-tunnels to 
an excavated square, containing houses and shops. 
The irescos of the so-called ‘House of Argus’ still 
r« t.i n t\» ir hri r l:t o'.l vt* ny ; many of the marble 
pin* t i.i! -in ■! I" I.Um . On the mai bio counter 
of u wineshop the green impressions of bronze 
toms found there still remain. At the side are 
a number ot the earthen amphora used to contain 
the wme ; but, us at i’oiupeii, most of the articles 
discovered in the houses have been necessarily 
removed to the Museum of Naples. The whole 
district surrounding Herculaneum is a mass of 
cooled lava, a black desolate region, whence lava 
is quarried for paving and building purposes. 
The \ery air is sulphurous, and tainted with 
Vesmian smoke. 

Very diilorent is the beautiful scene from 
Pompui, with the blue sea on one side and 
luxuriant vegetation on tlie other; in the distance, 
tlie shadowy violet ehfls of Capri and lochia rising 
from the waves. We descend a sloping path to 
tlie silent city, which stands between two enor¬ 
mous embankments of ashes, like a very deep 
railway cutting, and enter by the great gateway, 
with an lies and pillars in perfect preservation. 
Through a small arch at the side, intended for 
foul-passengers, we pass into the deserted streets ; 
from the high narrow footway, we Bee the track 
of wheels on the paved street below; and the 
great sreppmg-stones are still there, as in days 
of old, when the Pompeian Lubes and then’ 
attendant slaves stepped lightly horn one to 
another, on their way to the baths, the theatres, 
or ojher diversions of that gay life, whose every 
detail lies crystallised for the benefit of suc¬ 
ceeding ages.* Everywhere stand the remains of 
sculptured fountains—at the street corners, in 
every house, in every square. The whole city 
must have been musical with the ripple of falling 
waters, in those long-past summer noontide? 
and moonlit nights when Pompeii was in it* 
zenith of pomp and pride. , 

A number of converging streets lead into 
the forum—the centre of Jlio city’s life. Here 
are the perfect remains of beautifuL temples, 
with tfieir marble columns and sculptured 
altars, on which inscriptions to Juno, Venus, 
&c. may still be read. On some are deli¬ 
cate carvings representing sacrifice, in high. 

.■■. 


relief, every detail of leaf, flower, and figure 
clear and sharp as when first chiselled. On the 
inner walls are nymphs and goddesses, classical 
fables and legends in fresco. We go through tho 
street of the soap-makers and visit the large 
Boapworks, where the huge iron caldrons are 
still left, their intrinsic value not being sufficient 
to warrant removal. Another street is full of 
wineshops, with the large red jars still inserted in 
the marble counters. Then we pass the city bake¬ 
houses, whose ovens were found full of chaired 
bread, now in the Naples Museum, the baker’s 
name stamped upon each loaf. Close by are the 
splendid public baths, with every appliance for 
hot, cold, and vapour baths, the pipes and 
cisterns still remaining. Wo walk into tne frigi- 
d&rium, tepidarium, and other chambers, tne 
floors of black and white marble, with raised 
marble seats round each room, walls and ceilings 
covered with appropriate sculpture and painting : 
Diana bathing in a forest stream ; a group of 
water-nymphs disporting themselves by moonlight 
m a calm lake; the Sirens combing their golden 
hair on the neighbouring rocks, which still bear 
tlieir name. How wonderfully the luxurious 
Pompeian life is brought to mind, as we stand 
here lost in the dreams which the baths inspire, 
of the youth, fashion, and beauty of two thousand 
years ago. 

One quaiter of the city contains only the 
private houses of tlie rich ; the bust of the owner 
in each atrium or entrance hall, with the name 
carved below, informs us to whom every house 
belonged. All are built in tbe»same style, with 
the atrium, impluvium, and triclinium, after the 
usual Roman fashion; slender marble pillars, 
which once supported the roofs, now vanished, 
or remaining only in the Bliape of crumbled 
fragments, fallen in upon the marble floors below. 
Tlie remains of a fountain are generally found 
m the central basin of the impluvium, that cool 
retreat from the fierce Italian sun, once green 
with leafy plants and musical with murmuring 
waters, where the gay Pompeians took their sjesta 
in the shade, or lounged through the hot noonday 
hours. The sleeping-rooms surround the three 
large divisions ot the houses, all Jieing built on, 
the ground-flpor, with no upper story. On every 
threshold is ‘ Ave 1 or ‘ Cave cancm ’ (Beware the 
dog) iy. black mosaic on the white marble. The 
inner walls are painted with wreaths of flowers 
and fruit, or dancing-girls in transparent draperies 
strewing roses. All the frescos show the soft and 
pleasure-loving Pompeian temperament. Artistic 
grace and beauty are everywhere present; hut 
neither force nor fervour can be seen; life seems 
to have been regarded as a long game of play, 
or one continuous flower-wreathed festival. 

We search for the houses of Sallust and Cloacns, 
and that of tho Tragic Poet, so called from the 
frescos on the wall representing scenes from the 
Greek tragedies, and giving a clue to the life 
of tlie owner; hut the number of houses makes 
a detailed examination of each one an impossi¬ 
bility. At the comer of a street leading into 
the forum stands the exchange. On the walls, 
tho names of certain magistrates and a request 
to vote for them, implies tluu the city at the 
time of its destruction was on flic eve of a general 
election. On another wall beyond, some more 
red letters tell us that on^the kalends of Jilay 
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some lions will fight in the amphitheatre with 
a certain gladiator of great renown. These little 
touches hero and there from the distant past 
enable us more than anything else to realise the 
actual life of Pompeii. 

We ascend a flight of marble steps to the Tragic 
Theatre; stage, orchestra, auditorium, and even 
ticket-offices are in perfect preservation—all open 
to the sky, after the ancient fashion. We think 
of the tragedies represented on this very stage, 
of the hushed and eager faces rising tier above 
tier to the blue sky, of the jewelled dames and 
rose-crowned maidens whose tears did homage to 
the tragedian’s art; the strains of music from 
the long-silent orchestra; and then, all in a 
moment, we see the ashen cloud descending upon 
the crowd, who rush wildly from the scene, 
some few to escape in safety, others to rush into 
the blue 6ca in their madness, and upon the rest, 
the pall of darkness falling, not to be lifted 
for two thousand years. Close at hand is the 
smaller Comic Theatre, where jest and epigram 
played their part in holding up the follies of 
the day to ridicule; where wit sparkled merrily, 
and satire scathed all that it touched ; where 
the mirth and Laughter of the gay spectators 
were suddenly checked into eternal silence by 
that advancing cloud of doom. The place heems 
thronged with ghosts and memories ; nowhere else 
does the melancholy silence of Pompeii ‘•trike 
us so forcibly as in this theatre, once built to 
foster fun and merriment. 

Hence we go to the Street of Tombs, on riving 
ground, which Commands exquisite views of the 
blue waters and the verdant shore. The inscrip¬ 
tions on the monuments are clear enough to be 
easily read. On one stately white marble tomb, 
the words (in Latin), ‘To Mnmia, a priestess, by 
order of the Triumvirs,* look almost new, so cleaily 
are they chiselled on the tablet. A marble seat 
stands here, once placed for the accommodation of 
those who used to visit the tomb. We vest for 
a moment, and think of that long-dead Mamia, 
with white vestal robes aud dark flowing linir, 
and, perchance, the rapt face which Raphael has 
given to Ins Cumean sibyl, and wonder what 
•mariner of woman she was, to win such honour 
from the chief magistrates of Pompeii. Did she 
‘ prophesy smooth things,’ and so gain the approval 
of the votaries of pleasure 1 Or did her personal 
austerities try to atone for those other jives, so 
soft and luxurious, and thus win ‘from them in 
death some tribute of pity and remorse, of 
which this stately tomb was the outward expres¬ 
sion 1 

Just opposite is a large building, supposed to 
have been the principal inn of Ponipeii; tho 
stables, with remains of the stalls, are pointed 
out, though, strange to say, the skeletons of only 
two horses have yet been found. It is thought 
that the atmospheric disturbances were felt by 
animal instinct sooner than by human senses, and 
that this instinct led the horses to escape from 
the city before the full force of the catastrophe 
made itself felt. The villa of Diomed stands near. 
His skeleton, the golden brooch still fastening 
the charred toga, was found on the threshold, 
a leathern purse # of gold coins tightly clutched 
in one hand. 

The ineffaceable records of Pompeii are enough 
to provide an inexhaustible fund of story and 


song; every tomb is rich in suggestions, every 
house is a compendium of the nistory. of that 
past age, and the interest of the place increases 
with each fresh excavation. A third part of the 
city still remains to be discovered, including the 
Street of the Goldsmiths, where rich treasures of 
ancient art are supposed to be hidden. The 
perfect preservation in which most of the articles 
are found is due not only to the immense weight 
of ashes rendering the city air-tight, bg$ also to 
the chemical properties of the sulphureous and < 
mineral-charged cloud feliich rained down in 
tons upon the houses and streets. 

Near the entrance gate -is a small Museum, 
containing the skeletons found in tho city—a 
mother and daughter clasped in each other's arms ; 
a sentinel found at liia post; a man evidently 
knocked down by the cloud of ashes ; and several 
others. Some of them have been ^njurtd in the 
process of excavation, in spite of the unparalleled 
care with winch the digging and biitimg are 
always done. When a skeleton is found, hot 
plaster ot Paris is immediately poured on to it, 
mi that, while preserving the skeleton intact, it 
gives us abo, by fill urn up the impression or 
mould of the body that nad lain there, the form 
mul features ot tlie living man. Ihus adding to 
the interest and reality ot what we see. All lie 
in the same position m which they were found; 
the rings still on the fingers. 

The only regret w o feel about this excavation of 
Pompeii is that it was impossible to leave there the 
countless artn les of furniture, dress, and luxury 
which were touiul; aiul therefore, to preserve 
them from pillage and destruction, as well as tiom 
exposure to the air, they were taken to the Naples 
Museum, which forms tlie needful sequel to a 
visit to Pompeii. There we see room alter 
room full of furniture from Pompeian homes 
—beds, baths, chan's, and tables all of curved 
bronze ; bron/e couches, with tlie < buried leathern 
cushions on which the indolent Pompeians once 
lounged at their c'^lv leasts; every imagin¬ 
able kitchen i.i. 1, hi. n-, folks, the handles 
formed of a tiny human figure in bronze ; exqui¬ 
sitely finished bottles of cuuous iridescent glass ; 
figures of the Lares and Penates ; vases, beakers, 
jugs, cups, and dishes of every size and shape; 
tlie rare artistic skill displaying the superioiity 
ot work done by hand to the products of \nodern 
machinery. A large collection of surgical instru¬ 
ments greatly interested a celebrated physician 
who was one of our party, and who expressed 
unbounded surprise at the very slight difference 
between these relics of the infancy of medical 
science and the instruments in use at the present 
day. Some large cases of dentists’ tools caught 
our eye uIho ; iior did we need to* be told what 
they were, being only too well acquainted with 
similar instruments of torture. A great number 
of paint-boxes are displayed, which still contain 
the same bright soft colours which we see on the 
walls of Pompeii; and case after case of jewels, 
some found in the houses, others evidently 
dropped in hurried flight from the burning 
city, or fallen from .the necks and arms of the 
skeletons. Rings, bracelets, chainsj tiaras, neck¬ 
laces without end, of finely chased gold, set with 
gems, some of the jewels uninjured, and sparkling 
as brightly after the lapse of ages, as they did 
on the snowy neck of a Pompeian beauty two 
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thousand years ago ; others dropped from the 
setting, where the heat has melted the gold out 
of shape. Exquisite cameo rings and clasps, 
representing classical or mythological subjects. 
Often a winged Mercury, or a Psyche with the 
butterfly poised above her head, serves to remind 
us how art lives, though the artist dies. 

On a lady’s bronze toilet-table stand a glass 
jar half full of rouge, some pomade pots, and a 
litter of Carved combs, bronze hairpins, curling¬ 
-irons and tongs, surrounding the polished metal 
mirror which once reflected Inc face whose beauty 
the fair owner tried to heighten. Those combs 
and hairpins once fastened perfumed tresses; 
white fingers once dallied with the unguents and 
essences which stand on the table, or clipped the 
puff into the rouge which glows still with its 
pristine colour,^though the cheek winch it tinted 
is dissolved in death. A silk hair-net looking 
i'rcsli and new hangs on a bronze hook ; and 
a char&d shawl, with the long woollen fringe 
left upon it, lies close beside it, perhaps hastily 
caught up and wrapped over the festal robes, m 
preparation for the hurried flight, for universal 
tcfdunony agrees that the city was destroyed 
at the tunc when sonic great festival was being 
held. 

These personal details of dress and ornament 
move us strangely, anil hind us by strong links 
of sympathy and pity with the sufferers in a 
calamity which, to most of us, is too far off 
to supply that touch of nature ‘which makes 
the whole woild kin.* Here are the sandals 
which once hound the light feet of Pompeian 
girls as they moved in the dance, or fled from 
the liny ram which turned their joy into 
mourning, their life into death. llere are 
the skull and arm of a girl found buried 
in a side-stream of lava, upon which the im- 
pre-.-uon of her rounded, youthful figure still 
remains, though that graceful foim lias long 
been numbered with the dead. Perhaps she was 
on her way to the theatre, with one of those 
quaintly dowsed tickets in her hand which 
attract our attention m a neighbouring room 
—tiny ivory violins to designate the orchestra, 
ivory pigeons with outspread wings for the 
gallery, little tablets with red numerical figures 
for the reseried seats of the patricians. How 
suggestive they are of that past life of pleasure, 
with its amusements, its follies, and its wns, so 
similar to those of later times—a fact brought 
befrro us by the number of dice, many of 
them loaded, which were found in the houses, 
showing that the eliiearn rics of the gambler 
were well known in Pompeii. • 

In the room which contains the charred bread 
from the public ovens already mentioned, are some 
bronze dishes of fruit set out exactly in the order 
in which they were found—dates, figs walnuts, 
nuts, and plums, burned perfectly black, but 
retaining their shape unmistakably. It looks as 
though the guests had fled from the table on 
which the dessert was set out. The contents of 
a pantry stand near—a jar half full of oil; a Bottle 
of flour, partly used ; a string-net hanging up, 
full of eggs, leaking like lumps of chalk or lime ; 
a piece of roasted meat, fallen from an oven. 
These things make a bridge over the gulf of 
Time which separates us from Pompeian life, 
no doubt vividly described in the thousands of 


charred and undecipherable parchments, supposed 
to represent the state documents, literature and 
poetry, of the city—probably the contents of the 
public library, to which are added numerous 
papyrus rolls, found in the houses of the rich. 
Here, too, are large bales of drapery and clothing, 
all burned to a uniform blackness, and scarcely 
distinguishable as to colour and texture, though 
gold threads glittering here and there suggest 
robes of state or festive garments laid aside. in 
chest and coffer, but reached by the devouring 
heat, if not by actual fire. 

Pliny the Elder, who at the time of the 
destruction of the two cities was in command 
of the fleet at Misenum, on the opposite side of 
the,Bay of Naples, watched the gradual darkening 
of the thick cloud over Vesuvius, and tells us 
that the smoke spread outward and upw T ard 
until it resembled a gigantic pine-tree stretching 
across the heavens, while loud subterranean 
thunders were heard, and a fountain of fire 
dashed up into the sky. Then the great crimson 
lava-flood burst forth and rushed down the 
mountain side in a river of liquid fire, to bury 
Tlcrculuneutn ; and the clouds of ashes, cinders, 
and sparks poured down by tons on Pompeii, 
the waiters of the hay leaping up to meet the 
hissing fire which fell into the waves, ingulfing 
many of the boats which were bearing fugitives 
away from the terrible scene. Pliny himself 
lust his life, from venturing in a boat too near 
to the flaming town. -Earth, air, and water each 
had its share in this* awful convulsion of the 
elements; the thunder of the mountain mocked 
the thunder of the waves upon the shore. One 
moment the fiery stream lighted up the crimson 
lava-flood and tlie pale, tumfied laces of those 
who lied shrieking from their doom; another 
moment, and all was ingulfed in pitchy darkness. 
Then the rain of fire and the choking ashes 
buried palace, and temple, and tomb, turning 
cadi and all into a living grave. When silence 
fell upon flic scone, Pompeii with its revels and 
roses lay fathoms deep in a shroud of arises, 
to sleep' the sleep of death through the silent 
centuries, until eighteen hundred years were told, 
when the spell of mystery was broken, and as ■ 
by an enchanter’s wand, tlie secret of its past 
was laid bare, and the veil lifted upon tlie old 
life thus so suddenly arrested. 


K O W E C 11 0 F T. 

A CUMBERLAND IDYL. 

I. 

Somewhat less than half-a-dozen miles from 
Carlisle lies a pretty but sleepy little village, 
which we shall call Linthwuite. Far removed 
from the march of progress, it reposes in a peace¬ 
ful slumber, unbroken by the rattle and din of 
locomotives, and unmolested by the ‘kettle o’ 
steam ’-driven inventions, so dear to agriculturists 
of the modern style. Save that in summer and 
autumn, the whir of the new-fangled reaping- 
machine is heard in the meadow’s and cornfields, 
as it sweeps down broad swains of hay and 
yellow corn—usurping tlie pla£e of the sturdy 
scant-clad husbandman, wielding his keen-edged 
scythe, and the bauds of Irishmen, each orijjed 
- r———: ■ . -—-:- r-——rr l 
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with his trusty sickle, who formerly invaded 
the land at hurveet-tirae—no sound is ever heard 
there that might not have broken the silence 
fifty years ago. Certainly, now and again, at 
times when there is going to be rain, as the old 
folks say in their weather wisdom, the distant 
sound of a railway engine’s whistle may be heard 
borne on the wind, faint and weird as the plain¬ 
tive piping of the plover overhead in his autumn 
flight; but then it is so intangible as to seem 
but a ‘wandering voice* from a far-oif country, 
with which the good folks of Lintliwaite can have 
nothin^ in common. 

The young people have most of them, to he 
sure, at one time or another ventured their necks 
and limbs in a railway train ; but tliere are those 
among its older inhabitants who have never 
yet known, and probably never will enjoy, that 
dangerous luxury. The farmers, with their wives 
or daughters, betake themselves to Carlisle every 
Saturday to dispose of their farm produce and 
make their marketing; and at less frequent 
intervals the villagers make fitful visits to the 
same place with the latter object, and this con¬ 
stitutes their main personal intercourse with the 
outer world. For the rest, the weekly newspaper 
supplies them with all the information they 
require touching markets and crops, politics for 
the men, and fashions and gossip for the women ; 
and so they livd their uneventful lives. 

A stone’s-throw from the road that skirts the 
village green stands Knowecroft, an old-fashioned 
farmhouse, which has been the patrimony of one 
generation of Martindales after another, time out 
of mind. At the period of our story it is occu¬ 
pied by a widow, her son, and daughter. Iler 
husband lias been dead some years ; but his place 
as head of the household is filled by his son, 
Joe Martindale, who has now reached the age 
of twenty-five ; his sister Ruth being some 6even 
years younger. 

It \va3 on a bright September morning that 
klrs Martindale, still a buxom ami active dame, 
trotted down the orchard and called to her son, 
who was superintending harvesting operations 
in an adjoining field : ‘Joe, Joe !* • 

* Ay, ay, mother. What is it 1 ’ 

‘Come here ; I want the’.’ 

Obedient to her call, Joe made his appearance, 
ruddy and sunburnt, and mopping his brow as 
he came. 

‘Here’s a letter fra’ Ruth,’ continued his 
mother. ‘She says she’s cornin’ back to-night, 
an’ thoo has to meet her at Carel by the seven 
o’clock train. I diwant know what lasses are 
meade on noondays! Dis she think we 'vc nowt 
to do wid the horses than to gan’ rakin’ off to 
the toon wid them at this teyme, an’ half the 
fields to cut yit ? ’ 

‘Well, mother,’ rejoined Joe, laughing, ‘she 
must come back some time, and I don’t know 
that she could come at a better. And we won’t 
hinder work either for I’ll take old Blossom. 


He’s good enough for that yet, and I’ll give 
him his time.’ 

‘Wey, I daresay thoo’ll be able to mannish 
wid him,’ replied Mrs Martindale; ‘and I’ll he 
reet glad to git the lass back again, onyway.* 

To explain which, we may mention that Miss 
Ruth had been away from home for a whole 
week, to officiate as bridesmaid at the wedding 
of a cousin in Westmorland ; and hfer mother, 
had so missed her wirftome face, that, notwith¬ 
standing her apparent reluctance, she would have 
been glad to get her daughter back again at 
the price of a day’s work of everj^ horse about 
the place. 

So in good time Joe, having harnessed Blossom 
to the dogcart, drove‘leisurely .off to Carlisle. 
Joe, as we said, is five-and-twenty years old, 
and stands rather over five feet ten,, in Ins 
stockings; is straight as a poplar and lithe as 
a willow; slim in build, but wiry and mus¬ 
cular, as a Cumberland yeoman should be. In 
the saddle he rides like a fox-hunter; on font, | 
his gait approaches the martial, as, with square 
shoulders well thrown hack and- head erect, he 
‘looks the whole world in the face.’ Ilis head ! 
is covered with curly brown hair, cropped short; 
his face, untouched by razor, is adorned by 
whiskers and beard of a darker shade. The 
general expression of liis face is suggestive of-i 
good-nature and merriment; but something in 
the set of his lips betokens firmness, and eien 
doggedness of purpose. 

A good farmer for his years, and fairly accom¬ 
plished in all the sports and pastime * of the 
country-side, he is also possessed of a taste for 
literature, and lias read more than moot of lus 
class. For this latter tendency lie is probably 
indebted to the fact that lus education was 
completed under the eye of Ins father’s rotism, 
who was vicar of a parish in Westmorland, and 
eked out his scanty stipend there by taking ,lne 
and one or two other lads to educate along v> ith 
his own sons. 

n. 

After an easy drive, Joe reached the station 
at Carlisle a few minutes before seven, and in 
due course the train arrived ; but, to his dis¬ 
appointment, no Ituth came with it. On making 
inquiry,'Tie found that this train did not stop at 
Tebay—a fact which his sister mpst have over¬ 
looked when making arrangements for his meeting 
her—and that she could not now reach Carlisle 
before half-past ten. So he drove back to the 
Lion , which was their usual quarters, and putting 
Blossom in charge of the hostler, ho strolled 
out*into the town. Walking up Lowther Street* 
he noticed that most of the people there were 
moving in the opposite direction, so he turned 
and joined them. lie then found 'that they were 
bound for the theatre; and as he had nearly 
three hour3 to wait before his sister’s train was 
due, he determined to drop in there and see 
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what was to be seen. The play was one of 
the usual melodramatic type, with a ‘ good 
murder’ to begin with, a virtuous young man 
on whom suspicion falls, complications innumer¬ 
able brought about i>y the machinations of a 
wicked uncle, heart-rending scenes between the 
hero and his devoted sweetheart, another murder, 
and a detective officer ol superhuman sagacity, 
who deal’s everything up just at the right 
moment, •bringing the whole to an orthodox 
'conclusion, with ‘virtue triumphant and villainy 
vanquished.’ 

Joe watched the whole of the first act with 
phlegmatic indifference, but not so the second. 
The scene of this was laid in a dairy, and the 
change in Joe’s ieelings was brought about by 
the entrance of the dairymaid l'kirbe. Was 
there ever sugb a charming manipulator of 
butter seen outside of fairyland? She had not 
many words to speak, for she was only there as 
a foil *to set on the heroine, resplendent in 
silks and lace, who had come to the dairy on 
the sly to meet the hero, the farmer’s son. 

But Phuibe, in her neat pink dress, with sleeves 
rolled up, displaying the plumpest of arms and 
the dimpliest of elbows, dettly putting the butter, 
and trotting ubout her work as though she had 
been brought up inside a dairy all her life, had 
all Joe’s eyes, and he saw nothing of the thrilling 
love-scene*’that was being enacted by the resplen¬ 
dent lady and her suitor in the foreground. 

The dairymaid was not tall, by any means; 
if Joe had had his arm round her waist, and she 
had been looking up into Joe’s face, her chin 
might have been about the level of Joe’s heart, 
and Joe was five feet ten, so you may guess 
her height from that. The clun in question 
was round, and had a most bewitching dimple; 
her lips were red anti rout'n? Her nose was 
juht the least little b.i ‘lip-i.li ! ;’ but her 
eyes—oh ! we can’t describe lier eyes-, for they 
were large and brown and liquid; and they 
could be cold and repelling, or languishing 
and attractive, or merry and sparkling, just as 
lilted the mood m which the fair PI 1 rube might 
be when she looked at you. Furthermore, she 
was plump, but jimp in the waist withal—not 
of the jimpnoss engendered by corsets and such-* 
like devices, but oi nature ; and the pink gown 
in which she was dressed was not too long to 
hide a pair of the smallest of feet and most 
delicately turned ankles that ever supported a 
daughter of Eve. And to crown all, she. walked 
about lier stige-dairy modestly as a nun, and 
apparently utterly unconscious of the lookero- 
on. « • 

When she left the stage, Joe found time to 
examine his playbill to ascertain the name of 
this charming creature, whom he found to be 
therein described as— 

* Pho-.bc, a dairymaid— Miss Phyllis May.’ 

All Joe’s interest in tho drama was now centred 
in the entrances and exits of Miss Phyllis May. 
Fo began to call her by that name to himSeif, 
dismissing ‘ Phoebe, a dairymaid,’ as being a 
myth; and now and again he felt sure she was 
looking straigl* at him, when he blushed, and 
suddenly became very much interested in the 
doings of the other actors, until he gathered 
courage to steal another glance at the charming 
Phoebe. 


Now, as Joe was not by nature a particu¬ 
larly bashful fellow, it may be fairly inferred 
from all this that ho had fallen in love with 
the pretty actress. At anyrate, when the curtain 
fell, he had a very faint idea of what the play 
had all been about, and he had imprinted on 
his mental retina the picture of a bewitching 
sylph in a pink gown, which miniature, if not 
warranted to be indelible, promised to take some 
time to efface. On consulting his watch, lie found 
that lie had just time, by running all the way 
to the Lion, to get Blossom harnessed and reach 
the station soon enough to meet his sister’s 
train. He could scarcely have done this, had 
it been up to time, but fortunately for him 
it \\as a few minutes late, and lie was waiting 
on the platform when it arrived, Ruth was 
looking out for him; * and he soon had her 
seated in the dogcart, well wrapped up in the 
shawls which her mother had provided to pro¬ 
tect her from the night-air, and was driving 
homeward a good deal faster than he had come ; 
for Blossom needed no reminder from the whip 
that there was a feed of corn and a cosy stable 
waiting for lnm at his journey's end. 

After the first mutual inquiries about friends, 
liuth had all the talk to herself, for Joe seemed 
too preoccupied to originate conversation; and 
as she was doing her best to open the way for 
telling him a most important secret, closely 
touching herself, she found liis silence rather 
tantalising. She lapswl into silence herself for 
a short while, but that made tlqngs no better; 
so at last she drew a long breath and went 
straight to the point. 

‘Dick is coming on Saturday, Joe,’ she began. 
‘ILe would have come to-day, only they are so 
busy; and it is so rough travelling on Saturdays, 
that aunt thought I had better not wait till 
then ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ ejaculated Joe, only half following what 
slic said ; and thereupon followed another interval 
of silence. 

‘Joe!’ whispered Ruth at last, nestling closer 
to her brother and laying her head against his 
arm—‘Joe! Dick wants mo to marry him; and 
—and—I love him very much ; «md that is 
what is bringing him on Saturday, to talk to 
mother and you about it. You like him, Joe! 

1 know ^you do 1 * 

This roused Joe from his reverie, and slipping 
his arm round* his sister’s waist, he kissed her, 
and said: ‘ Do you want to leave us, Ruthie ? 
We can’t part with you yet a bit, lassie. What 
would we do without you ? * 

‘ O Joe, no! I don’t want to leave you,’ 
replied his sister ; ‘ but—but—I love Dick so 
much, and—and ! - 

‘Well, well, Ruthie,’ rejoined Joe, ‘we can’t 
keep yon always; and a better fellow than 
Dick I couldn’t wish you for a husband. So 
I suppose it will have to be “Yes.” But what 
will the mother say about parting with you, 
Ruthie ? ’ 

‘Well, but I’ve something else to tell you, 
Joe,’ said Ruth. ‘You know their lease is up 
at Candlemas, and Paleliead is rot big enough 
for both Dick and Tom, so Tom is going to 
take it on again by himself, and Dick is going 
to try to get Riggfield. So, if he does, it won’t be 
like going away at all, hardly f will it, Joe ? ’ « 
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As Riggfield' was only about a quarter of a 
mile from Knowecroft, Joe had to acknowledge 
that there was a saving clause in this arrange¬ 
ment; and as ho was on intimate terms with 
its proprietor, he thought there were good hopes 
of Dick’s being able to secure it. 

J3y tills time Blossom had brought them close 
to tneir own gate, where Mrs Martindale, who 
had heard the sound of wheels, was waiting 
to receive them, having been in a fidget for 
hours at their non-arrival. And before they 
went to bed, the matter of Ruth’s engagement 
was broached to her mother, and sufficiently 
advanced to leave little doubt that when I)iek 
came on Saturday, his answer would not be 
‘No.’ 


All next day, while Joe was going about his 
work in the harvest-field, the vision of a plump 
and pretty dairymaid, attired in pink, haunted 
his brain, aud pertinaciously refused to be driven 
away. Then he found himself repeating her 
name—‘ Fhyllis, Phyllis—Phyllis May; nice 
name, Phyllis; ju&l seems to suit her too.’ And 
thereupon he began humming to himself the 
ditty, Vhyllis is my only joy I which from 
thenceforward Joe declared to be the eweetest 
song in the English language. 

‘ Heigh-ho ! ’ thought ho ; * I shall likely never 

see her again ; and even if I did- Come, Joe, 

lad! this will never <lo ; a pretty farmer’s w ifo 
an actress would make; and what would the 
mother say! ’ ' Which was all very well in its 
way; but when the vision of a pretty woman 
takes possession of a young fellow’s heart at 
live-auu-twenty, it is not to be exorcised in that 
fashion. 

Saturday came, and with it arrived Dick, a 
burly, good-natured young farmer; intelligent 
enough too, hut one who found the ‘ Stock-book ’ 
a great deal more to his taste than either Milton 
or Shakspcare. But to little llutli he was as 
a *derni-god ; for had he not been enshrined in 
her heart for two long years, ever since she paid 
a long visit to his sisters on her leaving school/ 
And as both* Mis Martmdalo and Joe looked with 
favourable eyes on his suit, Master Dick had 
a very pleasant time of it that w’eek-end, you 
may depend upon it It was a short stay) though, 
after all; for lie had to go back home again on 
the Monday evening; hut befoife then he had 
seen the owner of Bigg field and made arrange¬ 
ments to enter upon that, under the circum¬ 
stances, ‘most desirable’ farm, at Candlemas, on 
a foui teen years’ lease. 

‘ Why, Dick,’ said Ruth, when he returned 
to report progress, ‘ by the time the lease is up, 
I ’ll be quite an old woman ! ’ 

‘Nay, Ituthic, lass,’ rejoined Dick; ‘it will 
be time to talk like that when three such leases 
are up/ 

Joe drove Dick to Carlible, and prayed that 
Blossom might fall lama or take some temporary 
ailment that would afford him an excuse to 
stay later in the town, and so give him another 

S rtunitv of seeing his fair enslaver; but no 
good-luck fell to his lot, and he had to take 
his way homeward long before the hour at which 
the theatre opened. And os this was ‘positively 
tliff last week’ of their performance in Carlisle, 


he quite made up his mind that he should never 
look upon her again. But on the Friday, an 
event happened at Linthwuite which roused that 
drowsy hamlet from its normal torpor, and it 
came about in this wise. .About four o’clock in 
the afternoon, while Joe was overlooking the 
harvesters in one of Ins fields that lay a short 
distance from Knowecroft, in an anglo where 
two roads met, lie heard the clatter down the 
main road of a runaway horse and lart lie 
made a rush for the ijprner of the field, in the* 
hope of being able to stop the runaway, and 
leaping the gate, was just in time to see the 
horse turn into the byro&d at full speed. Ilia 
heart gave a sudden bound, for between him 
and the excited animal stood, in tno middle of 
the road, and apparently paralysed with fear, 
a young lady in a pink dress.. Now, in Joe’s 
mind for the past week, the conjunction of a 
young lady and a pink dress hud been suggestive 
of one thought only—of the adorable Phyllis ; and 
now he felt assured that it was she who wae going 
to be killed before his very eyes. The hare idea 
of this gave him the speed of an athlete and the 
strength of a mailman, and ho tore down the 
road like one possessed. But he wa« too late 
to save her, for before lie could giusp the bridle, 
she had been struck down senseless; aud he 
was just m time, by exertin'; all lus force, to 
twist the animal round anti prevent the wheel 
of the cart from passing over her helpless form. 

The men from the harvest-field were by this 
time running with ull speed to the scene of the 
accident, and to one of them Joe turned over 
the care of the frightened horse, while he stooped 
over its victim, to set* how much she had sufb*red 
from the blow. And it was Miss Phyllis May ! 
Her eyes were closed, and her cheeks were pallid 
as death; but Joe could detect the flicker ot a 
pulse in her slender wrist, and lifting her in 
his arms, lie carried her into the house. It was 
only a couple of minutes’ walk, hut what minutes 
they were to Joe—alike blissful and terrible. 
Her dainty head lay on his shoulder, and the 
light autumn breeze blew stray tresses of her 
bright brown hair against liis clu-ck. To cla-p 
her thus was ecstasy ; but the fear lest those pale 
eyelids, white as twin snowdrops, should never 
more unclose in life, was agonising. 

Mrs Murtindale attended poor PliyBis with 
motherly anxiety; aud as soon as Joe had borne 
the injured girl up to Ruth’s bcdiooin, he left 
her to the care of his mother and sister, and 
saddling his best horse, rode off at full speed 
for the country-side doctor, who lived some tliree 
miles away. Fortunately, he found that -gentle¬ 
man at home, with his sturdy cob standing at 
the door, ready to cany him on a distant visit; 
so they were enabled to reach Knowecroft without 
delay. Meanwhile, the patient had been placed 
in bed, where, notwithstanding all Mrs Martin- 
dale’s rustic appliances, she still lay unconscious. 
But as the doctor entered the room a feeble 
moan was heard, and the injured girl began fo 
moVb about, as though in pain. The kind- 
hearted old doctor,.after carefully examining her 
condition, gave instructions as to her treatment 
—above all things enjoining perfect -quiet—and 
assured them that there was no cause tor alarm ; 
for although she was suffering from concussion 
of the brain, it was only slight. He, however, 
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said that he .would call _ again in a few hours, 
on his vifiy back from visiting some patients at 
a distance, and then took his departure. 

Long before this time, the party in whose 
company Miss May had come to Lmtliwaite had 
arrived at Knowecroft in a state of great alarm, 
having heard of her accident. It appeared that 
Mr Nelson, the principal of the dramatic com-: 
pany to which she was attached, had taken his 
wife and •Miss May for a drive from Carlisle 
Vound by Linth waite ; and shortly before reaching I 
that place, their horse had cast a shoe, and they 
had stopped at the village 6inithy to have it 
fastened on. Mrs Nelsen had remained seated in 
the conveyance; but Miss May had taken advan¬ 
tage of the htflt to saunter on ahead, and it thus 
happened that she was alone when the accident 
occurred. As may be imagined, her friends 
awaited thb restilt of her examination by the 
doctor in gieat trepidation, and it was with a 
feeling %f relief that they heard his report as 
above mentioned. Having to be in Carlisle for 
that evening’s performance, and as a substitute 
for * Phoebe* would have to he got even at 
the eleventh hour, they could not prolong their 
stay at Knowecroft; but Mr Nelson promised 
to drive back as soon as his duties at the 
theatre were over for the night, to ascertain 
how Miss May was progressing, and if necessary, 
to procure additional professional assistance. l)r 
Graham, however, assured him that this would 
not be required, and that, although the recovery 
of his fair patient might be slow, he had every 
confidence that she was not in a dangerous 
condition. 

Joe was ovei joyed at this declaration, and 
was almost w nked enough to feci that this 
accident, which might have been fraught with 
such serious consequences to one who had been 
in all lus thoughts for a whole week, was a most 
happy one for him. He would allow no one 
hut himself to go to Dr Graham’s for some drugs 
which that gentleman wished to have in readiness 
m case they should be required; and all the 
way going and returning he was drawing in Ins 
mind roseate pictures of what might be the 
result of tills fortunate meeting with the maiden I 
of lus dreams. 

The doctor came back according to promise, 
and found all going on quite satisfactorily. Mr 
Nelson also returned about midnight, and before 
taking lus leave, said that his professional engage¬ 
ments necessitated Ins going to Edinburgh on 
the following day, and would keep him there j 
for at least a week ; hut lie instructed Joe that 
no expense was to be spared in hastening the 
recovery of Miss May, who was, he said, much 
more to him tlmn a mere member of liis company, 
for she was the daughter of a very dear friend, 
long since dead. 

To which Joe replied: ‘Mr Nelson, Miss May 
is. my guest, and no one but mvself shall spend 
one shilling on her behalf while she is in my 


he worrying herself to death till J get back with 
nows how Phyllis is going on.’ And shaking 
hands heartily with Joe, the w r ortliy manager 
set out once more for Carlisle. 


house. And I shall see that nothing is wanting 
that will be for her good.’ • 

‘Mr Martinilale,’ rejoined $lie other, ‘you are 
a good fellow. t God bless you fur it! *1 leave 
my friend .in your care with the utmost confi¬ 
dence ; and whatever you may do for her, I am 
sure you will never regret. She is not like one 
of our set. But I must be off, for my wife will 


TO THE POINT. 

* Can you fight ? ’ shouted the charity boy through 
the keyhole. ‘No, sir,’ replied Oliver Twist 
meekly, from the other side of the door. ‘ Then 
I ’ll whop you,’ was Mr Noah Claypole's prompt 
rejoinder. This was to the point with a ven¬ 
geance, and there are many rejoinders worth 
chronicling equally prompt, if not so bellicose. 

A man took a seat in a barber’s chair. He 
asked the liar her if he had the same razor he 
had used the day before. Being answered in 
the afiirmalive, the patient man said: ‘Then 
give me chloroform.’ That was one to the cus¬ 
tomer, just as 11 ie next is one to the barber. An 
English gentleman, somewhat bald, entered a 
hairdresser’s in Paris to be operated upon, and 
was thunder-struck to find lumself charged ten 
francs. ‘Ten francs!’ ho exclaimed, ‘for cutting 
my hair ! ’—‘ 0 no, monsieur ; not for cutting 
your hair. 1 id lor findm ’ the hair to cut.’ 

There a iwx *>l ,i _i u'« man when advocating 
the utility el p.il.l-e - hod ‘.i\ing: ‘Byron, was 
a Harrow boy’—‘What of that?’ said an oppo¬ 
nent ; ‘ Burns was a plougliboy.’ Equally neat 
and ready was the woman’s answer to an inquirer, 
who, seeing ‘This cottage for sail’ painted on 
a board, politely asked a woman in front of the 
house when the cottage was to sail. ‘Just as 
soon as the man eomes who can raise the wind,* 
was her quick reply. 

A shabbily dressed woman called upon a gentle¬ 
man for aid, claiming that she was in a starving 
condition, lie looked upon her plethoric form, 
estimating the avoirdupois of the superfluous fat, 
and answered. ‘You don’t look like a starving 
woman.’—‘ I know it,’ blie whiumgly answered ; 
‘I’m bloated with grief.’ f 

A railroad engineer saying that the usual life 
of a locomotive was only thirty years, a passenger 
remarked that such a tough -looking ^tiling ought 
to live longerJtlian that. ‘Well,’ responded the 
engineer, ‘perhaps it w'ould, it it didn’t smoke 
so much ’ 

‘ 1 think I ’ll get out and stretch my legs a 
little,’ Bald a tall man, as the tram stopped at 
a station. ‘Oh, don’t!’ said a passenger who 
had been sitting opposite to him, and who had 
been much embarrassed by tbe legs # of his tall 
companion—‘ don’t do that! They are too long 
already 1 ’ A fast youth asked at a city restau¬ 
rant: ‘What have you got?’ ‘Almost every¬ 
thing, sir,’ was the reply.—‘Well, give mo a 
plate, of that.’ ‘ Yes ’ir.—Hash !' shouted the 
waiter down the speaking-tube. 

More good-natured and quite as much to the 
point is the following. A man was hurrying 
along the street the other night, when another j 
man, also in violent haste, rushed out of an alley, 
and the two collided with great force. The 
second man looked mad ; while the polite man, 
taking off his hat, said : ‘ My dear sir, I don’t 
know which of us is to blame* for this violent 
encounter, but I am in too great a hurry to 
investigate. If I ran into you,^ beg your pardon ; 
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if you ran intp me, don't mention it and lie to him, ‘I shall havo to Bend you about your 
tore away at redoubled speed. business ; I hear dreadful tales of your gornga- 


industriously trying to get loose. ‘The attach- For calm presence of mind in the way of 
ment is mutual,* was the good-natured reply. answer, the lollowing deserves a foremost place. 

Woman's wit was not badly illustrated when ‘Do you drink?* said a temperance reformer 

or* i/1 In fnn n lfl/lv * OUT* \fica .Qr.iif-1* in O 3 _ 


get married ?’—* Because I am not able to earn ‘ whore shall we go ?’ • 

enough to support a husband,* was the unexpected ‘ What are you going to do when you grow up, 
answer. Equally ready was a young miss to if you don’t know how# to read, write, and 
whom, her sweetheart said: ‘You are such a cipher?’ asked a school-teacher of a lazy, stupid 
strange girl, that really I don’t know what to boy, who replied: ‘I’m going to#be a school* 
make of jou.’—‘Well, then, I’ll tell you, Charlie,’ master, an* make the boys do all the readin’, 

Bhe replied—‘ make a wife ol me.’ It is satis- wntin’, and cipherin’.’ A small boy who is one of 

factory to add that he did so at the earliest oppor- a family of ten children was takeif out for a drive 

tunity. . _ with his mother. As they drove past a small 

Two young married French ladies were talking cottage of two rooms, Johnnie called his mother’s 
about their husbands. Said one of them: ‘ Do attention to it, who remarked that it was a very 
you really think your Jules went shooting yester- small house. ‘Yes,’ replied Johnnie meditatively; 
day?’ ‘Well, I don’t think he tried to deceive ‘it’s small; but it would be plenty big enough 
me yesterday; I’m inclined to think he went.’— for our lamily if it wasn’t for you and the 1 
‘But he didn’t bring back any game?’ ‘That’s children.’ I 


snt shooting yester- small house. ‘Yes,’replied Johnnie meditatively; 
he tried to deceive ‘it’s small; but it would be plenty big enough 
i think he went.’— for our lamily if it wasn’t for you and the 


what makes me feel sure he did go!’ was the This was matched in readiness by .> lad who 
wife’s reply. . applied to the captain of a vessel l»>i a berth. 

As ready, but more spiteful, was the answer The captain, wishing to intimidate him, handed 
to a crusty old fellow, who once asked : ‘What him a piece of rope and said: ‘11 you want to 
is the reason that griffins, dragons, and demons make a good sailor, you must make three ends 
are ladies’ favourite subjects for embroidery of the rope.’—‘I can do it,’ lie readily replied, 
designs ? ’—‘ Oh, because they are continually ‘ Here is one, and here is another—that makes 
thinking of their husbands,’was the lady’s quick two. Now, here’s the thiid,’ and he thiew it 


‘That’s children.’ 


More pointed than polite is the following 


overboard. 

* Don't you find it hurts your lawn to lit your 


strange receipt for conjugal harmony. Concerning children play upon it?’ asked a fuetul of a 
a couple well known for their outward and suburban the other day. ‘Yes,’ answered the 
visible mutual affection, it was asked by a neigh- gentleman addressed; ‘but it doesn't hurt the 
hour: ‘Why is she so fond of her husband?’ childten.’ 

‘Because he is perfectly unintelligible.’—‘And ‘Arc you lost, my little fell*nv?’ asked a gentlc- 

why docs he adore her?’ ‘Because she is almost man of a four-year old one Uav. ‘.No,’ he sobbed 
a little idiot.’ in reply; ‘but my mother is.’—‘And how docs 

A lady once remarked to a clever actor who Charlie liko going to school ?’ kindly inquired 
had a broken nose: ‘I like your actmg, sir; but, a good man of a juvenile who was waiting 
to be frank with you, I can’t get over your nose.’ with a tin can in Ins hand the advent of a com'. 

I —‘No wonder, madam,’ replied lie; ‘the bridge panion. ‘I like goin’ well enough,’ he replied; 
is gone.’ Equally ready was another actor \\ho-*e ‘but T don’t like staying after I get there.’ 
benefit resulted m a very thin house. The Quite as ingenious as ingenuous was the answer 
actress in the scene with him speaking very low of a boy who was kept alter school lor bad ortho¬ 
in her communications with her lover, he grapliy, and excused himself to his parents by 
exclaimed with woful humour: JMy dear, you saying that he was spell-bound—‘Wliut shall I 
may speak out; there is nobody to bear us.’ talk to yon about?’ said a clergyman to some 
It is related that at the opera in Dublin, a school-cliildrcn. ‘About ten minutes,’ cxclai/ned 
gentleman sarcastically asked a man standing up a young girl. 

in front of "him if he was aware he was opaque. ‘Hern’s your money, dolt’’ cried an angry 
The other denied the allegation, and said ho debtor. ‘Now tell me why your master* wrote 


was O’Brien. eighteen letters about that paltry*.sum ? ’ ‘1 am 

Tlie natural readiness of the Irish is well sure I can’t tell, sir,’ said the shop boy; ‘but I 
shown in an argument between a Saxon and a think it was because seventeen letters didn’t 


shown m an 

Celt respecting the nationality of various great fetch it.’ 

men who had lived and died. The Irishman ‘Don’t you know it is very wrong to smoke, 
had successively claimed each one mentioned as my boy?’ said an old lady to a youngster who 
a countryman of his own, till at length the persisted in puffing a cheap cigar. ‘Oh, I 
Englishman, somewhat nettled, inquired: ‘How smoke for my health,’ answered the boy saucily, 
about Shakspeare—was be an Irishman?’ to —‘But you never heard of a cure by smoking,’ 
which he received the reply: ‘Well, I can’t say she continued presently. ‘O yqs, I did,* per- 
exactly, but at all events lie had the abilities of sisted the boy, blowing a big clou$ ; ‘that’s 
one.’ A German paper tells a story of a certain the way they cure pigs.’—‘Smoke on, then,* 
general whose servant was in the habit of getting quickly replied the old lady ; ‘there’s some hope 
intoxicated. ‘Jacques,’ at last said his master for you vet.’ 



A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


An American Btrolled into a fashionable church 
just before the service began. The sexton followed 
him up, and tapping him on the shoulder, and 
pointing to a small cur that had followed him 
into the sacred edifice, said: * Dogs are not 
admitted.’—‘ That’s not my dog,’ replied the 
visitor. ‘But he follows you.’—‘Well, so do 
you.’ Tho sexton growled, and removed the dog 
with unnecessary violence. 

‘That sermon did me good,’ said one friend to 
another, after hearing an eloquent preacher. ‘ We 
Shall see,’ was the replv. • 

A melting hum: pr-a. lied i:i a country 

church, all were affectgd except one man, who 
was asked why lie <3id not weep with llio lest. 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ,1 belong to another parish.’ 

Student reciting : ‘ And—er—then he—er— 
went—er—and—er* The class laugh. Pro¬ 
fessor : ‘ IJpn’t •laugh, gentlemen; to err is 
human.’ 

‘Is i^ a sin,’ asked a fashionable lady of 
her spiritual director, ‘for me to feci pleasure | 
when a gentleman says I am handsome?’ ‘Jtj 
is, my daughter,’ lie replied gravely; ‘ we should ! 
ne\er delight m false hood.’—‘Doctor,’ said a 
gentleman to lus clergyman, ‘how can I best 
tram my boy in the way he should go?’ ‘By 
going that way jouiwll,’ was the unexpected reply. 

Bung asked how lie liked the performance! 
of a certain Dramatic Club, an auditor replied 
that lie should ‘ hardly call it a club, but 
rather a collection of sticks.’ 

Tlie foregoing are severe enough, hut for con¬ 
centrated spite must yield the palm to the one 
with which w'e conclude. An lmpecuuious for¬ 
tune-hunter had been accepted by an heiress. 
At the wedding, when that portion of the cere¬ 
mony was reached wdierc the bridegroom says, 
‘With all my worldly goods 1 thee endow',’ a 
spiti l ul relative of the bride exclaimed: ‘There 
goes Ins \ aliac !’ 

CANINE AFFECTION IN CEYLON. 

A YOl'Xo Englishman, while acting as superin- 
ttudi-ut of ail extensiNc tea-plautation in the 
niluior of Ctylon, possessed a varied collection 
ot dog^, native and foreign; amongst lus chief 
f.ivountes ami most constant companions being 
numbered a large female specimen, somewhat 
resembling m appearance tlie English bulldog. 
One ol tlie puppies reared by her had bei n 
given away to a eoolie, living on a remote 
division ol the (state, locally known as ‘the 
Coolie Lines,’ situated at a distance of two or 
three miles. 

For some little time afterwards notlmig in 
partnular w.u> remarked with regard to its] 
bereaved parent^ conduct, beyoud natural grief 
at such a separation. Subsequently, a daily 
habit of unaccountably absenting herself from 
home for i ousei uiivo hours gradually attracted 
her owner’s notice, more especially as these 
mysterious disappearances seemed always to occur 
at •precisely tlie same portion of each mornjng 
and evening. Diligent search was then-lore 
made about the immediate •neighbourhood of 
her master’s Inflignlow, yet without any satis¬ 
factory resiflfe being attained, the absentee con¬ 
tinuing to vanish as before. Towards noon, and 
again on the approach of night, the animal, still. 


invariably returned, having evidently during the 
interim endured no trifling degree of fatigue in 
some active pursuit. Under these circumstances, 
a trustworthy servant was set to watch her 
movements more closely, with strict orders to 
follow—unobserved as far as practicable—whither¬ 
soever the wanderer’s footsteps might lead. . A 
striking instance of more than ordinary maternal 
I devotion was brought to light, combined with 
reflective powers of intellect much beyond what 
can he expressed, merely, by the conventual 
term ‘ mstinet.’ 

Shortly alter tho usual breakfast of rice had 
been supplied to the dogs collectively, on the 
ensuing morning, a htarfc was made by the Singa- 
lese servant and his charge for tlie new home 
of the puppy. The messenger then ascertained 
irom the resident coolies that not only did 
their popular visitor arrive regularly every 
morning anil evening to enjoy a fleeting inter¬ 
view with tho young dog, where it was chained, 
j but, in addition, as much rice os could possibly 
j be conveyed in her mouth was brought there 
! on each occasion to be laid dow n before the 
gratified puppy! An offering clearly reserved 
irom her own allowance of breakfast and supper, 
for tliat truly laudable purpose. This slight 
repast, supplied at the cost ot so much exertion 
j and solicitude, being concluded, to the visible 
contentment of both parties concerned, and, after 
allowing herself only such a brief period of 
reward or repose, the loving creature sot out on 
her homeward journey, irfou-ly she carried therein 
a cheering consciousness of having^to the utmost 
verge of a limited ability, done her duty in that 
state of lilo unto which she had been called. 

The above simple story is no oriental romance, 
but a plain fact, resting on unquestionable autho¬ 
rity. it will, indeed, only appear incredible to 
those persons who, lb'-. ’-*h being unfamiliar 
with our dumb fi-Imw ] :l*_■ .:•» , are unable even 
to comprehend, still le.-s to appreciate, their 
capabilities of reason and affection. 

A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 

The consignment to Egypt of a quantity of 
blasting-gelatine, to aid m the removal of rocks 
and boulders which obstructed the passage of 
the Nile expedition, calls attention to a new 
material, *at ome the most recent and the most 
powerful explosive yet introduced. 

In outline, the manufacture anil composition 
of this new explosive will be readily understood. 
Nitro-cotton, finely divided, ia added to nitro¬ 
glycerine, heated in a copper vessel ;* tlie mix¬ 
ture—which consists of seven parts of tlie former 
I material to ninety-three of the latter—is then 
w ell stirred, and ultimately acquires a viscid con¬ 
sistency, which on cooling, stiffens, and becomes 
semi-transparent. Notwithstanding tlie fact that 
blasting-gelatine is a safer explosive than either 
nitro-glyocrbie or dynamite, the process is both 
difficult anti dangerous, and requires special pre¬ 
cautions ; for should the nitroglycerine which 
enters into its composition be raised to too high 
a temperature, an explosion will in all probability 
ensue. Blasting-gelatine, like its prim ipal ingre¬ 
dient, nitro-glycenne, readily freezes, but, unlike 
that substance, appears to become more explosive 
when congealed. ^ 
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Turning now to the properties of the new 
material under * consideration : it may be noted 
that the employment of dynamite is decreasing in 
favour of blasting-gelatine, whose suitability for 
mining and other kindred purposes is amply 
demonstrated by the successful manner in which 
it scatters the mass surrounding the boreholes in 
which it is placed. Insoluble in water, and unin¬ 
jured by months of submersion, this new rival 
to dynamite—a material notoriously unsuited for 
such work-—possesses a property essentially valu¬ 
able, and winch cannot fail to secure its adoption 
on an extended scale in all places where it becomes 
necessary to resort to subaqueous blasting. It 
will be no matter of surprise that attempts have 
recently been made to utilise so powerful and 
effective an explosive in shells ; but these experi¬ 
ments, owing to the extreme sensibility of .tlic 
gelatine, have not as yet realised the expectations 
iormed of them. 

Some interesting experiments, having for their 
object the determination of the relative blasting 
power of various explosives, give tlie following 
results: If the blasting power of gunpowder be 
represented by 1, that of gun-cotton will be repre¬ 
sented by If ; dynamite by 2 to Hi, according to 
composition; nitro-glyecrine by 4|; and blast¬ 
ing-gelatine by 5|. The present cost of blasting- 
geiatine exceeds that of dynamite, a fact, however, 
more than counterbalanced by the increased safety 
and handiness of the former, in addition to its 
valuable suitability for subaqueous work. 

There can be but little doubt that as dynamite 
superseded nitro-glj cerine, so dynamite in its ! 
turn must largely give place, to blasting-gelatine, 
and that this new compound is destined to figure 
largely in the future history of the explosives of 
commerce. 


TO AN ENGLISH GIRL. 

BY ALEXANDER AXDMvSON. 

Too smile, and half in jest you ask 
A song from me. A simple task, 

If he who sings had all the youth 
And freshness of thy maiden truth, 

To give to words the glow and light, 
Wiflhout which who cm s'n~ might * 

But other years than li-isi- w|i.- h make 
Thy brow a splendour for thy sake. 

Are mine, anil at their touch I feel - 
A certain sadness upward steal. 

That whispers, only heard by me : 

‘He must be young who sings to thee.’ 

Yqu answer: f It is said or sung 
That poets must bo always young— 

That unto them the years pass by. 

And leave no shade on brow or eye— 
That youth still keeps its summer day, 
And age is ever far away.’ 

Alas ! a sago* has said, who dwelt 
Where beauty like a sun is felt, 

That poets start this life in gladness, 

But in the end there cometh madness. 

Sad truth ; for when we journey on, 

The golden mists of fancy gone, 

Winch, fools of our own dreams, we threw 
O’er all that came within our view, 

We catch, with sadness in our eyo, 

Dull liillk beneath a duller sky, 


-* Wordsworth. 

C 


And miss the light that came and went 
Like music o’er an instrument. 

Enough ! No threnody from me; 

No sorrow when I sing to theo. 

But what to say or sing ? In sooth, 

My muse must be thy blooming youth. 

And that fair face and cheeks, whereon 
Love has his sweetest roses thrown, 

And touched with dainty fmgei-tips 
The dewy ciimson of thy lips, > 

And sot in light, with half ft sigh, 

Ilis own sweet language in thine eve — 

This must my inspiration be, 

Or how else could 1 ging to thee ? 

I dream, and dreaming, place t^v feet 
In woodland paths when spring is sweet, 
Where in the silence scarcely stirred, 

The bursting of the leaves is licardj 
And like a murmur through the ah 
The new lile throbs, and all is fair. 

Oi bctlci, on an afternoon •* 

In some licli Kuglish lane in June, 

With all the hedge on cither side 
Aglow with roses in then pride ; 

The winds of summer m thy him. 

As loth to wandei otheiwheic; 

And oieihead a sky serene, 

Wheie not a single cloud is seen ; 

And humming as you trip aloi 
Stiay snatches of an English s«ng, 

Of lovers talking as they pass 

Tluough meadows thick with spiinging grass, 

Oi plighting love-troth at the stile. 

And 1 to see theo all the while, 

Deeming thy voice—ah, w ho would not ’— 
The f.iiiy echo of the spot. 

This, this, were sw'oeter for yom pi line, 

An English lane in suinmei-time, 

Than this cold city, wheie the dust 
Of fill rets couodes and eats like mst; 

Wlicie life ioars on, and pulses lieat 
With throbbing blood at fevei-hoat, 

And all the weaiy waves wo see 
Of this strange, sad humanity, 

Flow' and ic-llow without a pause, 

Like tidul-l>ioaths that ocean diaws. 

Till weary of such yearning quest. 

They moan at midnight into lest. 

Ah, wheicfore ask a song fi om me, 

As if il could be aught to thee ? 

Foi sweeter far than veise, is all 
Thv vou"z hint's bi'i'j v madngal, 

Wl. •]■, Min.* !•» Hut mi- n all is still 
An I f.u* y w.'i'i !• i• :r. h< i will, 

Wafts thee, ns light as clouds arc blown, 

To that lair realm wheie dieams alone 
May enter, and wheie, low and cleai, 

Love with his lips against thine ear 
Whispers those words, that sjud or sung, 
Remould this woild, and make it young, 

Till fields and woods, and seas and slues 
Diaw hack the light of i’aradiso, 

And m its sunshine thou dost stand, 

Full maiden in a maiden’s land, 

And on thy brow, as horoscope, 

The golden aureole of hope. •. 

Ah ! wherefore ask a song fiom me ? 

He must be young who singsato thee. 
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TIIE STORY OF THE CHANCERY 
PENDS. 

There arc probably ft w nutters which are more 
shiouded m mystery, so far as the public are 
concerned, than the Chancery Funds. The old 
prejudice which, not without reason, attached to 
the Court of Chancery .still clings to it, in spile 
of the drastic changes which it has undergone 
in recent years, and many, if not most, people 
are as sceptical as ever as to the reality or 
at least the ‘realinability ’ of ‘money in Coutt’ 
or ‘an eslale in Chancery.’ Yet, as a matter 
of fait, the records of the Chancery Pay Ollicc 
would furnish materials for many a golden 
romance. They could tell many a tale of fabu¬ 
lous riches as securely bulled as if they had 
been hermetically sealed-up in the limit Pyra¬ 
mid ; and they could also reveal many a pitiful 
storv about the widow’s dole and the orphan’s 
pittance, which neither was ever destined to 
receive. 

The extraordinary pew-el’s possessed by the 
Couit of Chancery were not, as may be supposed, 
acquired at a bound, blit are the result of the 
slow giowth and constant accretion of centuries. 
As far bVk as the twelfth century, the state 
minister who held the high dignify of Chancellor, 
and who in those days was geneially an ecclesi¬ 
astic, w iclded a kind of independent legal juris-; 
diction. About that time, also, the powtis ofi 
jurisdiction previously possessed by the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts weje abrogated, and these courts 
restrained from any further meddling with such 
questions as breach of faith or trust arising be¬ 
tween laymen m regard to civil matters. Many 
of these questions were thenceforth left to be 
dealt wAh by the Chancellor in his couit, lienee 
cal^ed-'fjf Chancery; and the funds in dispifte 
between litigants as to wills, tiust estates, trade 
contracts, and the like, being as a rule ordered, 
until the decinioh of the hcncli had been given, 
to be paid *into Court, the basis was laid for 
that great accumulation of money now known as 
Chancery Funds. The machinery which produced 


| and guarded these vast accumulations has long 
been so cumbrous, that any dealing with funds 
in Court has always involved great trouble and 
expense. In the ease of those who were entitled 
to small sums, it w r as often practically impossible 
to obtain payment of the same, except after an 
outlay which absorbed the whole fund. Further, 
the system was such, that those who were not 
prepared with proofs of their claim, could only 
obtain information as the moneys in ques¬ 
tion by securing the services of # agents or soli¬ 
citors, with the certainty of incurring a heavy 
Dill of costs, while it was extremely proble¬ 
matical whether they could make good their 
claims. The consequences were inevitable. In the 
course of time, a large fund, formed to a great 
extent of small sums to which no claimants 
were forthcoming, accumulated, and this even¬ 
tually became known ns the Dormant Funds in 
Chancery. At intervals of fifteen years, it is 
true, a list of titles of accounts has in lattfr 
tunes been published, but in such a way as to 
have lmd very little publicity, since the list was 
merely posted qn the doors of the Cfiancery Pay 
Office. 

As a matter of fact, indeed, a great many people 
—and poor people too—were, and still are, inte¬ 
rested m the Cfiancery Funds without knowing 
anything about it; for it is according to the 
traditions of the Court of Chancery to be more 
ready to take charge of the keeping* and divi¬ 
sion of money than to publish information, 
or afford access to information, except at inor¬ 
dinate expense. It will, then, we imagine, be 
agreeable news to these, if not to the public 
generally, to learn that under the Supreme 
Court Funds Rules, 1881, which are now in full 
operation, there should, once and for all, he an 
end to all mystery as to the Chancery Funds. 
These may, in fact, be regarded as a new' depar¬ 
ture in red-tapeism, which can hardly fail to 
be blessed with definite results. The Chancery 
Funds, in common with all those? vested in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, have been placed 
‘ under entirely new’ management’ But the mo§t 
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practical and tangible alteration effected by the 
new rules is, that by their instrumentality folks 
who are entitled to iunds in Court will in many 
cases be able to obtain payment without having 
to go shares with an avaricious agent or a pro¬ 
fessional man who places a value on his services 
too- frequently limited only by the means of 
his client. The new powers which have been 
granted to the Paymaster-general, who, as a 
main part of the machinery of reform enacted 
by the Chancery Funds Act of 1872, superseded 
the old Accountant-general of tlie Court of 
Chancery, are, too, of great importance, since 
they will greatly facilitate dealing with these 
funds, and do away with manv wearisome and 
expensive technicalities of procedure. 

But m order to understand the changes wfliich 
have been inaugurated by these new rules, it is 
necessary to glance briefly hack at the story oi 
the Chancery Funds. Roughly speaking, this is 
the generic name for all iunds with which the 
old Court of Chancery has ever been concerned, 
whether trust iunds, moneys deposited during 
the dependence of cases, or sums payable by 
way of fees and official charged. These now 
amount to the enormous total of nearly seventy- 
three millions of money! We must, however, 
hasten to add that there is but little probability 
of more than u small pari of this sum being 
divided. As to much oi it., the Supreme Comt 
of Judicature is only in the same position as a 
banker. And a very fine banking business, loo, 
is conducted by this oliiec with iU turnover ol 
nearly twelve 'bullions a year. Of couisc, there 
arc \ cry considerable returns, and these have 
accumulated into a nice little fortune, upon 
which no one seems to have any claims, except 
the Crown at intervals, when dividends not likely 
to be claimed are earned over to the. ‘Suitors’ 
Unclaimed Dividend Account;* that is, m cllect 
to the Consolidated Fund. It will he surmised 
that many an eh!ale in Chancery bears a curious 
analogy to the talent which the unprofitable scr- ; 
vrnt lmiied in the ground, at least so lar as i 
the owner concerned. This huge re-ervon* of 
■wealth lins been filled by a number oi stream- j 
lets, as well u *is a few steadily flowing rivers, m the 
course of upwards of a hundred and liffy years. 

Until caily m the last century, tliu Masters 
and Ushers oi the Court ol Chancery had the no 
small privilege and profit of taking care of the. 
property and money of suitors. -But since many 
of them proved unable to resist the temptation 
of speculating with these funds during 1 lie*. South 
Sea Rubble craze, and about one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds of the suitors moneys lost, though 
it was afterwards made good by increasing the 
suitors’ lees—other arrangements weie made, ami 
each Master was required to deposit in the Rank 
of England, as the regulation ran, ‘a chest with 
one lock and hasps for two padlocks.* One 
of the keys was kept by the Master, and the 
other two by one of the six Chancery clerks 
and by the Governor of the Bank of England 
respoctholy. The<e chest*, in which all the 
property and money of the suitors ivir supposed 
to be deposited, were kept in a vault, which 
could only bo opened in the presence of two 
directors of the Bank; and we can well under¬ 
stand how irksome, though secure, must have 
b?f>n a system which required the attendance 


of a Master, a clerk in Chancery, and the 
Governor and two Directors of the Bank of 
England, before some family plate, for instance, 
could bo handed over to a successful claimant. 
It is, then, not wholly surprising to learn that 
in 1725 a general order was made under the 
Great Seal, then in Commission, which placed 
all moneys in the safe custody of the Bank of 
England. This was the beginning of the Suitors’ 
Fund, which was the first account of the Chancery 
Funds. But instead of more than seventy uni-* 
lioii3 in about thirty thousand accounts, as at the 
present day, the books of the first Accountant- 
general showed a total of only seven hundred 
and ioity-one thousand nine hundred and fifty 
pounds m four hundred and fifl- en accounts. 
Little further change in the management of the 
lands was introduced until the year 17.‘W, when 
the system of investing these moneys was inaugu¬ 
rated by laying out thirty-live thousand pounds 
in Exchequer tallies. These were r v hanged 
lor consols in 1752. This plan has since he<*n 
greatly extended, as the interest of these funds 
has long been applied in payment oi working 
expenses; but, oi course, a large surplus auumu- 
hilcd, and, bv various statutes, this has been 
devoted to vauous special purpose" This, how¬ 
ever, can only be regarded its public proper!v 
upon the understanding that it is Ih- piolit whnh 
the Comt makes as banker, or ■which Ihe Crown 
succeeds to fioiu those W'lio have died without 
heirs. 

The surplus funds have, steadily increased, 
and from time to time have been applied ior 
building purpose-, or for purchasing ground for 
the me ol the nation. Thus it was out of Ibis 
luml that the Royal CmiiD ol Justice were 
mainly paid for, and its importance may be 
instanced by the illustration that m 188 L Mr 
Gladstone borrowed from tins source forty 
million pounds lor National I)i*bt purposes. 
Here we must mention another fund—the Sintois’ 
Fee Fund which owed its creation to Lord 
Brougham, and whnh wms originally formed out 
of the fees which Masters, Rogistui*, Examiners, 
Ac., formerly retained as perquisites*, but weie 
by statute ordcied to pay into Coiut. This 
fund is also augmented by mndry other sources 
of income, such as the brokerage charge*, oi the 
Chancery bioker, who is a mlnried olluial. The 
Suitors’ Fee Fund, it should he added, is entm ly 
an income account, which now bears all charges 
such as salaiie*, &c. Any surplus that may 
remain is ime.*.led in consols, and the dividends 
only are added year by year to the Suitors’ Fee 
Fund. 

But pci haps of all the Chancery Funds none 
lias attracted more attention than.tho.se which are 
classed as ‘dornmut.’ It i.s easy to understand 
how these have come, into existence. It is, for 
instance, scarcely surprising that during the pro¬ 
fit ol a H'b.ire tv suit’ many oi the interested 
p.:T h i'n .iitd their representatives might 
easily be ignorant of their claims, or they might 
have no relatives. Again, many doubtless aban¬ 
doned in despair the hope of making good their 
claim, and wiped off the aecoiyit, tspecially in 
cases when it was small in amount, as a bad debt. 
And here it. may he remarked, that a good many 
litiganls, both present and future, would be the 
richer if they were to follow their example. But 
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THE STOKY OK THE CHANCEKY FUNDS. 


•whatever the cause, the existence of these funds 
is a real fact. Meagre as is the information 
which lias from time to time been forthcoming 
as to these funds it goes to show that they form 
a very considerable aggregate amount, and that 
their management has long justly been the cause 
ol great dissatisfaction. 

For a considerable time, no investigation was 
really made into these accounts. But in 1821 ), 
a Itetuyi was presented to parliament which 
showed that the sums of stock with dividends 
and sums of cash to* the amount of nearlv 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds had 
been lying ‘ dormant*; ’ or in other words, had 
not been claimed or otherwise dealt with for 
periods varying from five to twenty years. It 
was, however, not till 1855 that a list of five 
hundred and sixty-six accounts, amounting to 
two hundred Hud fifty-seven thousand one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-six pounds in value, wliieh 
had Ihk'H dormant tor tilteen years,,was issued, 
with the natural result, that claimants to about 
one half appeared, and got their money. Similar 
lists have since then burn published at intervals 
of fifteen years. From one of these, it appeared 
that as to twel\e hundred accounts, three huu- j 
drid and lilty-our were less than one pound,' 
and eight hundred ami thirt\-oiie lei a than five J 
pounds. It is scarcely necessary to add that it , 
would not pay to get these out of Couit. , 

As evuiiph s ol the age ami nature ot many of j 
the items in the Chancery accounts, the following j 
may lie given, though the bums themselves are 

not men honed 

Hoyden > Owen.—The account of the seamen of 
11 M. ships Jit'c/ld'- and Aii/ovant (year 1813). 

Elaney i. Arnold.—The legatees’ account (\ ear 
1771) 

Brime r. Kinluch.—The creditors* account (year 
1HJ-J) 

Chadwick r. Clmdwick (Vcar 1738). 

Coppm k v, Coppock.—Moneys to answer .Tames 
Col bourn’s claim for ten thousand pounds 
and mien 1 t when proved. 

Court v. .Trtliey—The account of unpaid and 
lapsed legai les. 

Derelict property brought into the port of 
Nassau, m New Provident e, and sold for the 
benefit ot the rightful owner when appear¬ 
ing (year 182 - 1 ). 

Drever r. Mawdcsley.—The hundred years’ 
account. 

3'lie account of John Haines (a convict) and 
hiR children 

The account of John Hardman, convicted of 
fulony. . * 

The account of the unclaimed legacy of Sebas¬ 
tian Nash*tie Bt issue. 

Unknown persona interested in certain free¬ 
holds in Bill Alley and White's Alley, in 
the city of London 

Unknown persons interested in certain free¬ 
holds m <«reat Swan Alley, city of London. 

.. ^ lie account of the emlitoiu of Charles, Duke 
of Bolton (year 1781). 

Winter v. Kent—Fund fc> answer unclaimed 
legacies ghen by the will of James Under¬ 
hill (year 1784). 

One of the enacted reforms of the Act of 1872 
was to require these lists to be published trienni¬ 


ally and in alphabetical order; but this has not 
been complied with, and it remains to be seen 
whether the re-enactment of this regulation by 
the new rules, which require these lists to be 
published every third year on or before the 
1st of March, will have any definite result. If 
the story of many of these buried fortunes is 
ever made fully public, we shall once more bo 
reminded that truth is stranger than fiction. In 
the meantime, those in search of sensational facts 
would do well to search the back lists and the 
archives of the Bank of England, where boxes 
of diamonds, trinkets, plate, ‘chipped money,’ 
securities, the Princess Banatmsky’b box of jewels, 
Ceorge Column's will, and other articles curious 
or valuable, have been waiting for their owners 
fnfin long beyond human memory. 

But we have said •enough to indicate the 
nature of the Chancery Funds; and it will i 
probably be admitted that it is hopeless to expect j 
such intricate financial machinery to work in I 
a manner which shall be wholly satisfactory to | 
the public, the suitors, and officials concerned. 
Still, the system i3 a vast improvement on 
the old. It is, for instance, a wholly novel 
regulation which empowers any one claiming 
to be interested in funds in Court to obtain a 
transcript of the account, and such other infor¬ 
mation as may be required, upon application to 
the Paymaster-general, a privilege that should 
eeitauily greatly facilitate the establishment of 
claims without incurrmg those expenses which 
have hitherto been exacted. Again, amongst 
other innovations, is one whereby ‘ any person 
reading m the United Kingdom and entitled 
under an order to any div Mend, annuity, or other 
I periodical payment, or any other payment, not 
exceeding live hundred pounds, may obtain a 
remittance of the smile by post.’ To those who 
are acquainted with the traditions of the now 
defunct Cbu’K'^v Pay OffW*. thi*» will indeed 
seem an i a*-t ol a r» .it i\ h.nu.r. “ u 

Possibilities of still more satisfactory facilities 
are, too, foreshadow ed by the fact, that the order 
of the Paymaster-general is in ceitain cases to 
be taken as equivalent to an order of Court. If 
this power be exercised, claimants /nay be saved* 
immense sums of money. But the scope of the 
new rules is most comprehensive. The whole 
system, of dealing with these funds is remo¬ 
delled. It will m future be easier than ever 
to lodge moi»ey in Court; and the exchange, 
or conversion, of securities and the transactions 
with the National Debt Commissioners have also 
been greatly facilitated. 

The Court of Session in Scotland, which is 
a court of equity us well as law, has always 
witliiu its territory practically discharged the 
functions of the English Court of Chancery, 
though it has never, like that court, put forth 
its long arm to administer estates in foreign 
countries. For example, it has never done for 
any Englishman’s estate what the Court of 
Chancery is now doing for Sir W. Stirling- 
Max w ell’s Scotch estate of half a million, and 
recently attempted to do for Mr Orr Ewing’s 
estate in a style and with results sufficiently 
notorious. But the Scotch court docs sometimes, 
with u view to the protectioli of drawers of 
money, order payment of money, not exactly into 
court, hut into some churteiiilii bank, subje^i to 
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the orders of court. The money is paid into 
the bank specified in the order. A deposit receipt 
is taken from the bank, specifying the cause or 
person for whom it is held, and that receipt and 
all such receipts are held by the Accountant of 
Court, who discharges in so far as required the 
functions of the Chancery Paymaster-general. 
Indorsations on the back of the receipt record 
all changes in the. fund. When money thus 
consigned is not claimed by its owner, it simply 
remains in the bank, and may, after the 
course of forty years lias cut off, by pre¬ 
scription, the right to claim it, fall to be the 
property of the bank, as has been the fate of 
the contents of countless deposit receipts which 
have been burned or lost, or whose owners have 
died without making a claim, or leaving infor¬ 
mation to enable their heirs to make a claim. 
Where thero are no heirs, the Queen’s Remem¬ 
brancer makes and establishes a claim for the 
Crown. With money paid into court there is no 
difficulty, owing to the ready information of tin* 
Accountant’s office ; but vast sums of what would 
be ‘ dormant funds 3 in Chancery, if the English 
system prevailed in Scotland, are unclaimed j 
deposits m bank, of which the public know, 
nothing, and, in the present state of the law, can ! 
never learn anything. It is a matter of no 
inconsiderable interest whether the Scotch banks 
ought not to be obliged to publish li.-ts of their 
‘unclaimed deposits,’ such lists as public opinion 
has wrung from the Court of Chancery. If this 
were done, it would appear that the romance of 
treasure held as if by enchantment was not 
entirely confined to London and the Bank of 
England. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


It was natural that this occurrence should take 
a great hold of the girl’s mind. It was not the 
first time that she had speculated concerning 
their life. A life which one has always lived, 
indeed, the conditions of which have been familiar 
*nnd inevitable since childhood, is not a matter 
which awakens questions m the imvd. However 
extraordinary its condition" may l*e, they are 
natural; they are life to the joung soul whnh 
has had no choice in the matter. Still, there 
are curiosities which will arise, fteneial Gaunt 
foamed at the mouth when lie talked of the way 
in which he had been treated by the people ‘at 
home;’ but ptill he went ‘home’ in the summer 
as a matter of course ; and as for tlio Durauts, 
it was a subject of the fondest consideration 
with them when they could afford themselves 
that greatest of delights. They all talked about 
the cold, the fogs, the pleasure of getting back 
to the sunshine when they returned ; but this 
made no difference in the fact that lo go home 
was their thought all the year, aud the most 
salient point in their lives. ‘Why do we never 
go home?* Frances had often asked herself. And 
both these families, and all the people to whom 
she had ever talked, the strangers who went and 
came, and those whom they met in the rambles 
which the Warin&s, too, were forced to take in 
the hot weather, when the mistral was blowing, 
talkyd continually nof their country, of their 


parish, of their village, of where they lived, 
and where they had been born. But on these 
points Mr Waring never said a word. And 
whereas Mrs Gaunt could talk of nothing but 
her family, who were scattered all over the 
world, and the Durants met people they knew 
at every turn, the Warings knew nobody, had 
no relations, no house at home, and apparently 
had been born nowhere in particular, as Frances 
sometimes said to herself with more annoyance 
than humour. Sometimes she wondered whether 
bhe had ever had a mothet. 

These thoughts, indeed, occurred but fitfully 
now and then, when some incident brought 
more forcibly than usual under her notice the 
difference between herself and other*. She did 
not brood over them, her life being quite 
pleasant and comfortable to herself, and no 
necessity laid upon her to chuff date • its dim¬ 
nesses. But yet they came across her mind 
from time to time. She had not been brought 
face to face with any old friend of her father's, 
that she could remember, until now. She had 
never heard any question raised about his past 
lile. And jet no doubt lie had a pa-t life, like 
ci cry other man, ami there was something in it, 
something, she could not guess wli.o, which had 
made him unlike other men. 

Frances had a great deal of self-command. 
She did not betray her agitation to her lather; 
she did not ask him any questions; she told 
linn about the greengrocer and the fisherman, 
these two important agents in file life of the 
l’iviera, and of what sin* had seen m the 
Manna, even the Savona pots; but she did 
not disturb Ins meal and bis digestion by 
any relerence to the Engls-h strangers. She 
postponed until she had time t<> tlnnk of it, all 
reference to this second meeting. She had by 
instinct made no reply to tbc quo-lion about where 
she lived ; but she knew that there would he no 
difficulty ill discerning that, and that her father 
might be subject at any moment to invasion hy 
this old acquaintance, whom he had evidently 
no desire to see. What should she do 9 The 
whole matter wanted thought—whether she should 
ask lmu what to do; whether she should take 
it ui)on herself; whetlur she should disclose 
to him her newborn curio-ity and aimefy, or 
conceal that in her own bosom; whether she 
should tell him frankly what she felt—tual she 
was worthy to be trusted, and that it was the 
right of Ins only child to be prepared for all 
emergencies, and to be acquainted with her family 
and her antecedents, if not with his—all these 
w'erc things to be thought over. Surely she had 
a right, if any one had a right. But bhe would 
not stand upon that. 

She sat by herself all day and thought, put- 
ling forward all tlio arguments on either side. 
If thero was, as there might be, something 
wrong in that past—something guilty, which 
might make, her look on her lather with differ¬ 
ent ffyes, he had a right to be silent; ami^e 
no right, none whatever, to insist upon such a , 
revelation. And what end would it serve? 
If she had relations or a family fi^tm whom she 
had been separated, would not the revocation fill 
her with eager desire to know them, and open 
a fountain ot dissatisfaction and discontent in her 
j life, if she were not permitted to do so ? Would 
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she not chafe at the banishment, if she found out receives. I must repeat this till the Aye Maria, 
that somewhere there \vns a home; that she hail if necessary, till the strangers accept it and go 
< belongings’ like alt the rest of the world ( These away.’ 

were little feeble barriers which she set up ‘Are these, special orders,’ said Frances, ‘or 
against the strong tide of consciousness in her lias it always been so? I don’t think that it 
that she was to he trusted, that she ought to has always been so.’ 

know. Whatever it was, and however she might Domenico had gone out while his wife was 
bear it, was it not true that she ought to know? speaking, with a half-threatening and wholly 
She was not a fool, or a child. Frances knew disapproving look, as if lie would not involve 
that her Eighteen years had brought more expen- himself in the responsibility which Mariuccia 
ence, more sense to her* than Tasie’s forty ; that had taken upon her. 

she was capable of understanding, capable of keep- ‘ Garina, don’t trouble yourself about it. It 

ing a secret—and was it not her own secret, the has always been so in the spirit, if not in the 

explanation of the enigma of her life as will as letter,’ said Mariuccia ‘Figure to yourself 
of his? Domenico or mo letting in any one, any one 

This course of reflection went on in her mind that chose to come, to disturb the Signor padrone ! 
until the evening, and it was somewhat quickened That w'ould he impossible. Tt appears, however, 
by a little <'o»\ ersation which she had in the that there is some one down there in the hotels 
atternoon w itli the servants. Domenico was going to whom the padrone has a great objection, greater 
out. was e.uly m the afternoon, tin* moment than to the others. It is no secret, nothing to 
ol leisure, -when one meal with all its response trouble you. But ’Mcmco, though he is a good 

bihti<*s was over, and the second great event of man, is "not very wise. Che! you know that as 

the day, the dinner, not yet imminent. It was well as i.’ 

the hour when Mariuccia sat in the anteroom ‘And what will you do if this gentleman will 
and did her sewing, her mending, her knitting— not pay any attention—if ho comes in ali the 
i whatever was wanted. This was a large and same? The English don’t understand what it 

lofty room, not u*rv light, with a great window, means when you say you do not receive. You 

looking out only into the. »ouii of the Palazzo— must say he is not in; he has gone out; he is 
in which stood a great table ami a few tall chairs, not at home.’ 

The'•mallei anteroom, from winch the long suite ‘Che! chc r chv r ’ cried Mariuccia ; ‘little 

of rooms opened on either side, communicated deceiver! Put that would he a lie.’ , 

with this, as did also the corridor, which ran Frances shook her haul. ‘Yes; 1 suppose so/ 
all the length of the house, ami tin* kitchen and she said with a troubled look ; ‘Jhi t if you don’t 

its appendages on the other side. There is always say it, the Englishman will come in all the 

abundance of space* of this kind in every old same.’ 

Italian house. Here Mariuccia established her- ‘He will come in, then, over my body,’ cried 
self whenever she w r as free to leave her cooking Marmcc.ui with a cheerful laugh, standing square 
and her kitchen-w oik. She w.o a cornelv middle*- and solid against the door. 

aged woman, with a daik' gown, a white apron, This gave the last impulse to Frances’thoughts, 
a" little shawl on her shoulders, huge earring-, She. could not go on w itli her study of the palms, 

and a gold cross at her neck, which was a little She sat with her pencil in her hand, and the 

more*\jsihie than is common w ith Englishwomen • d '”r "'\*w :ig dry, thinking all the afternoon 


ol her cla^s. Her hair was crisp ami curly, ami J'u..|.h I:, was very certain, then, that her 

never had been covered with u»i'i!■•»,-. -i.’.v, father would not expose himself to another 
wditn she went to church, a sliaw ! <<; \ il i meeting with tin* strangers who called them- 
M.uiucc iu\s olive* complexion and ruddy lint selves Ins friends; innocent people who would 
feared no encounter of the sun. Domenico was not harm airjr om*, Frances was surft They were 
tall and spare and brown, a grave man with tourists—that*was evident; and they might be 
little jest m him; but lus wife was always vulgar—that w r as possible*. But she was sure 
ready ',o laugh. He came out hat m hand that tlrtwe was no harm m them. It could only 
while Frances btood by the taFle inspecting he that her father was resolute* to shut out hw 
Mai nice la’s work. ‘I am going out,’ he said; pad;, and let no one know what had been. This 
‘and this is the. hour when the English gentle- gave. Iter an additional impulse, instead of dis- 
folks pay visits See that thou remember what eoiiragement. If it was so serious, and lie so 
the padrone said ’ determined, then surely there must be something 

‘What dicl the padrone* say?’ cried^Frances, that it was certain she, liis only child, ought to 
pricking up her ears. know. She waited till the evening with a gru- 

‘Signorina, it w*as to my wife I was speaking,’ dually growing excitement; but not until after 


said Domenico. 


. to my wife I was speaking,’ 


dually growing excitement; but not until after 
dinner, after the southing cigarette, which lie 


* That L understand ; but T wish to know as puffed so slowly and luxuriously m the loggia, 
well. Was papa expecting a visit? What did did she venture to speak. Then the clay was 

he say 1 ’ over. It could not put him out, nor spoil his 

‘TV padrone himself will tell the Signorina,’ appetite, nor risk his digestion. To be sure, it 
said Domenico, ‘all that is intended ior # 1icr. might interfere with liis sleep; hut after con¬ 
sume things are for the servants, some for the sideration, Frances did not think that a very 
family ; Mariuccia knows what I mean.’ serious matter, probably because she. held never 

‘You are an # ass, ’Menieo,’ said his wife calmly, known what it was to pass a wakeful night. 

‘ Why shouldn’t the dear child know ?—It is She began, however, with the# greatest caution 
nothing to ho concerned about, my soul—only and care. 

that the padrone does not receive, and again ‘Papa,’she said, ‘I want to^consult you about 
that he does not receive, and that lie never something Tusie was saying.’ • 
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‘Ah ! that must be something very serious, no 
doubt.’ 

* Not serious, perhaps ; but- She wants to 

teach me to play.’ 

‘To play !—What? Croquet? or whist, perhaps? 
I have always heard she was excellent at both.’ 

‘These are games, papa,* said Frances with a 
touch of severity. ‘Sue means the piano, which 
is very different.’ 

‘All!’ said Mr Waring, talcing the cigarette 
from Ins lips and sending a larger puff of smoke 
into the dim air ; ‘very different indeed, Frances. 
It is anything but a game to hear Miss Task 
play.’ 

‘She says,’ continued Frances, with a certain 
constriction in her throat, ‘that every lady, is 
expected to play—to piny a little at least, even 
if bIic has not much taste for it. She thinks, 
when we go home—that all our relations will be 
so surprised ’- 

She stopped, having no breath to go further, 
and watched as well as she could, through the 
dimness and through the mist of agitation m her 
own eyes, her lather’s face. He made no sign ; 
he did not distiub even the easy balance ot his 
foot, stretched out along the pavement. After 
another pause, he said in the same indifferent 
tone: ‘ As we are not going home, and as you 
have no relations in particular, l don’t think 
your friend’s argument is very strong. l)o you ? ’ 

‘O papa, I don’t want indeed to be inquisitive 
or trouble you, but 1 should like to know !’ 

‘WhatV’ he .said with the same composure. 
‘If I think that a lady, whether she has any 
musical taste or not, ought to play? Will, that 
is a very simple question. I don’t, whatever M iss 
Tasie may say.’ 

‘It is not that,’ Frances said, regaining a little 
control of herself. ‘1 said I did not know of 
any relations we had. But Tasie said there nurd 
be cousins ; we must have cousin*, everybody has 
cousins. That is true, is it not ? ’ 

‘In most cases, certainly,’ Mr Waring said ; 
‘and a great nuisance too.’ 

‘1 don’t thmk it would be a mii.-aiice to hate 
people about one’s own age, belonging to one— 
not strangers—people who were interested m you, 
to whom you could say am thing "Brothers ami 
sisters, that would bo the bed ; but cousins—J 
think, papa, cousins would be very nice ’ ‘ 

‘I will tell you, if you like, ol qno coumti you 
have,’ her father said. 

The heart of Francos swelled as if it would 
leap out of her bieast. She put her hands 
together, tufning full round upon him iri an 
attitude of supplication and delight. *<> papa!’ 
she cncd with enthusiasm, breathless for his next 
word. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it, Frances. ITc is in 
reality your first-cousin. lie is lift.y. He is a 
great sufferer from gout. He has lived so well 
in the early pait of his life, that he is condemned 
to slops now, and spends most of his time in an 
easy-ckair. lie has the temper of a demon, and 
swears at everybody that comes near him. lie 
is very red in the face, very bleared about the 
eyes, very’- 

‘ O papa ! ’ she* cried in a very different tone. 
She was so much disappointed, that the sudden 
downfall had almost a physical eflect upon her, 
as L she had fallen from a height Her father 


laughed softly while she gathered all her strength 
together to regain command of herself, and the 
laugh had a jarring effect upon her nerves, of 
which she had never been conscious till now. 

‘I don’t suppose that he w'ould care much 
lvhether you played the piano or not; or that 
you would care much, my dear, wdiat he 
thought’ 

‘For all that, papa,’ said Frances, recovering 
herself, ‘it is a little interesting to kirtav there 
is somebody, even if he* is not at all wdiat one 
thought. AVhere does he live, and what is his 
name? That will give me one little landmark 
in England, where there is done now.’ 

‘Not a very reasonable satisfaction,’ said her 
father lazily, but without any other*reply. ‘In 
my life, 1 have always iound relations a nuisance. 
Happy are they wdio have none and next best 
is to cast them off and do without {hem. As 
a matter of fact, it is every one for himself m 
this world.’ ‘ 

Frances was silenced, though not convinced. 
She looked with some anxiety at the outline of 
her father’s spare and lengthy figure laid out in 
the banket-chair, one foot moving slightly, which 
was a habit he had, the whole o'b ruled in 
perfect rest and calm. He wa.- not. angry ; he 
was not disturbed. The questions w 1 idi she had 
put with so math mental |>ertnrbutjon had not 
affected him at all. She felt that she might 
dare further without fear. 

‘When l was out to-day,’ she said, faltering 
a little, ‘I met- that gentleman again.’ 

‘Ah’’ said Air Waring—no more; but he 
ceased to shake Ins foot, and turned towaids her 
the merest hair’s-breadth, so little, that it was 
impossible to say he had mousl, and \< t there 
was a change. 

‘And tin* lady,’ said Fiances, breathless. ‘I 
am sure they wanted to be kind. They asked 
me a gieat mariv question-- ’ 

He gave a faint laugh, but it was not without 
a little quiver in it. ‘What a yoo-l thing that 
you could not answer them,' he said. 

‘Do you think so, pupa 9 i was rather unhappy. 
It looked as it you could not Ini t me. 1 Humid 
have been ashamed to bay I did not know : winch 
is the truth - tor I know nothing, not so much as 
where. I was bom’’ cried the gill. ‘It i- very 
humiliating, when you are asked about a our own 
father, to say you don’t know. So 1 Mid it, wits 
time for breakfast, and you would be waiting; 
and ran away.’ 

‘The best thing you could have done, my 
dear. Dim return ju a woman, or a girl, is always 
the bettd?- part ol valour. 1 think you got out 
of that very cleverly,’ Mr Waring said. 

And that win ail. lie did not‘seem to think 
another word w'ns needed, lie did not even rise 
and go away, as Frances had known him to do 
when the conversation was not to Ms mind. 
She could not see his face, but hn attitude was 
unchanged. He had recovered his calm, if Hiero 
had'ever been any disturbance of it. But -u 
for Frances, her heart was thumping against her 
breast, her pulses boating in her ears, her lips 
parched and dry. ‘I wish,’ sh<* cried, ‘oh, I 
wish you would tell me something, pupa! Do 
you think T would talk of things you don't want 
talked about ? T am not a child nnv longer; 
and I am not silly, as perhaps you think.’ 
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‘On the contrary, my dear,’ paid Mr Waring 
* I think you are often very sensible.’ 

‘ Papa! oh, how can you say that, how can 
you pay such things—and then leave me as if 1 
were a baby, knowing nothin" !’ 

‘ My dear,’ he said (witli the sound of a smile 
in his voice, she thought to herself), ‘you are 
very hard to please. Must not 1 say that you 
arc sensible? I think it is the highest compli- 
, ment I (An pay you.’ 

‘O papa!’ Disappointment and moitification, 
and the keen sense of being fooled, which is so 
miserable to the‘young, took her very breath 
away. The exasperation with which we discover 
that not only is no explanation, no confidence to 
he given us, but the very occasion for it ignored, 
and our anxiety baffled by a smile—a morti¬ 
fication t$» which women arc so often subject— 
flooded her being. She had hard ado not to 
hurst into angry tears, not to betray the sense 
of eruPlty and injustice which overwhelmed her ; 
hut who could have seen any injustice or cruelty 
in the gentleness of his tom*, his soft reply? 
Frances Mil slued herself as best she could in her 
dark corner of the loggia, glad at least that he 
could not see the spasm that passed over her, 
tli" acute misery and irritation of her spirit. 
It would In* strange if he did not dnine some¬ 
thing of what was going on within her, hut he 
took no notice, lie began in the Mime tone, as 
if one theme was quite as important as the 
other, to remark upon the unusual heaviness of 
the clouds which hid the moon. ‘11 we were 
in England, T should say there was a storm 
brewing, 5 lie said. ‘liven "here, T think wo shall 
hive ionic lain. Don’t you feel th.it little creep 
in the air, lomething siiii-ter, as if there was a j 
bad alig'd about? And Domenico, I bee, has 
brought tb>‘ lam]) I vole we go in.' 

‘Ale time any bad angel-.? 5 she cried, to give 
her impatience vent. 

He had ri .cn up, and stood swaying indolentlv 
from olio loot to the other. ‘Pad angels? O 
yes' he puuI ; ‘abundance ; very different from 
dovih, who aie honest— like tlic fiends in the 
pictuus, nmui'dakable The others, you know’, 
deeeiv e. 1 Kui’t ) ou remember ? 

flow tlicio looted lnni in the f.ico 
\i. ra. i I -.i *■■.!. •. 11»: id. 
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Tluit miserable knight.’ 

.TTc turned and went into the salonc , repeating 
these words in an undertone to himself. But 
there wa« m his face none of the bitterness or 
horror with which they must have l>»*i said by 
one who had ever in his own pel son made 
that discover^. Tie was quite calm, meditative, 
marking with a slight intonation and movement 
ol hi. head the cadence of the poetry. 

Frances stayed behind in the darkness. She had 
not the practice which we acquire in later life; 
she armlu not hide the excitement winch was 
dm coursing through her veins. She went the 
comer of the loggia which was nearest tlTe sea, 
and caught in her face the rush of the rising 
breeze, which*flung at her the first drops of the 
coining fain. A stoim on that soft coast is a 
welcome break in the monotony of the clear 
skies and unchanging colour. After a while her 
father called to her that the rain W'as coming 
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in, that the windows must be shut; and Bbe 
burned in, brushing by Domenico, who had 
come to close everything up, and who looked 
at her reproachfully as she rushed past him. 
She came behind her father’s chair and leaned 
over to kiss him. ‘ I have got a little wet, and 
T think I had better go to bed,’ she said. 

‘Yes, surely, it you wish it, my dear,’ said 
Mr Waring. Something moist had touched his 
forehead, which was too warm to be rain. 11c 
waited politely till she had gone before he wiped 
it off It was the edge of a tear, hot, miserable, 
full of anger as well as pain, winch had made that 
mark upon Ins Jiigli wdiite forehead. It made 
him pause for a minute or two in his reading. 

‘Fpor little girl!’ he said with a sigh. Perhaps 
he was not so insensible as lie seemed. 
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IN TWO PAUTsJ.— I* ART II. 

Amonust the women-patients, again, one meets 
with frightful injuries, winch, upon inquiry, are 
found to have been caused by him who should 
have been f he protector of her whom he has sworn 
to love and cherish. ‘He punced me,’ was the 
very usual answer, when asked how these hurts 
were caused. ‘Jle’ invariably meant the husband, 
and ‘ pnneed ’ appears to be a Lancashire equiva¬ 
lent for various forms of kicking and bruising. 

Amidol much that V pathetic and infinitely 
saddening, ludicrous touches now and then crop 
up. Seeing a great crowd round the hospital 
doors, when returning from a walk one day, while 
pushing a way into the Accident Room, 1 asked 
what w as the matter. ‘ Ocli, thin, if ye pi use, a 
ludy has split open Ins head vvid a bason ! ’ This 
came, of course, from a native of the Emerald 
Die ; hut it was very amusing to find that the 
Lancashire folk themselves spoke of each oilier 
as that gentleman or the lauy in the opposite 
bed, while they used the plain words man and 
W'oman when meaning doctors, lady superinten¬ 
dents, or others in a higher social position than 
themselves. 

‘Eli, mon,’ said a rough but*very genuine* 
diamond onee to the writer, ‘yon woman’— 

{ jointing to the head-muse of In- ward—‘lias 
•cen more than a mother to me.’ The tears were 
m the poor lellow’s (\ es, and there was no idea 
of anything Irtit the utmost respect and courtesy. 
‘I say, Stephens, come here and look at me— 
it’s my turn fir&t,’ some lievv-oomcr, wdio had 
not quite slipped into hospital ways, would yell 
at the top of his voice to one of the visiting 
surgeons. ‘ Doctor Stephens, you should sav,’ 
remonstrated the horrified nurse. ‘ Eli, what 
dun yo mean?’ would be the vacant reply. As 
tame elephants arc set to decoy wild ones, so will 
patients of some standing help to teach others 
the outward tokens of respect and decomm. 
When brought under such entirely new conditions 
as the routine of hospital life, many of these men 
are very like children, and it is astonishing wdiat 
a long way a little consideration for their comfort 
goes, and with how much gratitude even a very 
slight act of kindness L received. Outspoken, 
these people most certainly are, and very touchy 
when they think their ind|pendence menaced; 
and on this ground young' doctors w r lio ^ome 
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fresh from the amenities of what they would 
consider more civilised—and which certainly is 
a more polished—life, not unfrequently make 
grievous mistakes when judging of or dealing 
with such very rough diamonds. This friction 
is of course chieily noticeable in intercourse with 
the out-patients; and most assuredly to listen to 
a long string of marvellous symptoms, recounted 
in a jargon many words of which are absolutely 
unintelligible to the hearer, would try the patience 
of a dob. 

Then, too, it is strange to find how long it j 
is before an hospital is looked upon with any 
feeling save a vague sense of distrust by those 
whom it is primarily intended to benefit. This 
is in great measure due to the marvellous— 
and equally, though not of necessity intention¬ 
ally, false—tales spread about by those who are 
admitted to see their friends amongst the patients 
on visiting days. A woman will go, say, to see 
her husband, who is, as she finds, kindly treated 
and in every respect well cared for; much better, 
as she is hound to admit, than could possibly be 
the case in his own home. When asked by 
! sympathising friends and neighbours how she has 
| found him, she will tell them that ‘ who’s gettin’ 
along reefc weel ; tli’ nurse says lie’ll happen be 
out soon; hut’—tins in a fearsome whisper—‘I 
seed a chap in th’ verrn next bed, ami tli’ doctors 
had done siunmat to him, gicd him some stuff as 
sent him out o’ liisscl, asleep-hhe, and when th’ 
nurses browt him back, he’d swelled this high! 
Yo never seed sich a sight in yore life—I were 
fair skeert.’ This ‘swelling,’ as the poor woman 
termed it, being neither more nor less Ilian the 
‘ cradle ’ which is put over a broken or amputated 
limb, to preserve it from all risk of accidental 
injury. Most effectually, liowev er, does it serve 
the purpose of a ‘bogey,’ by inspiring terror 
where there should be confidence. 

In one town, where there existed what might 
be termed almost a model hospital, so far as its 
sanitary and other arrangements w'ere concerned, 
a very effectual plan was hit upon for securing 
public confidence, and a consequent inllux ot 
subscriptions. Every Saturday afternoon, parties 
• of woi-kmen ,who bore a note ot autlioi i-ation 
from the honorary secretary of the hospital, the 
medical officer of Health for the borough, their 
employer, or some other responsible person, were 
admitted and shown over every part of the insti¬ 
tution. They were encouraged to talk lively 
to the patients ; and for that purpose, the lady 
superintendent who usually showed them round 
took care to go right away quite beyond all 
possibility of hearing. One of these visits had 
rather an amusing result. A lady who w’as 
temporarily in charge, being informed that a 
deputation from one of the large workshops 
wished to see through the hospital, took (hem 
over every part, a two-liours’ task, so minute was 
the inspection made. Even into the kitchens 
and w-ash-houses these men solemnly followed; 
not the smallest detail escaped their notice. The 
exquisite cleanliness and perfection of all the 
. kitchen arrangements, presided over by a par¬ 
ticularly good-looking and in every w'ay attrac¬ 
tive cook, who was herself a model of neatness, 
impelled one elderly man to whisper in an aside 
to the lady who .was conducting the party: 

‘ Tkj? would be a g&d place for a man to choose 


a wife from.’ ‘Yes,’ she laughingly replied; ‘I 
think any man who did so would show his 
good sense.’ ‘Many a true word is spoken in 
jest,’ says the proverb; and so it proved this 
time ; for when next a deputation from the same 
workshop visited the hospital, this man got his 
son put on it, who, to make a long story short, 
in a very brief period caused the hospital to 
lament over the loss of an exceptionally good 
cook, while he himself gained an equally good 
wife! 

From some of the workshops, as they are called 
—machine-works these, mostly—really large sums 
w'ere contributed to the hospital, fifty pounds 
annually being no unusual amount to receive 
from the men employed by only out firm. But 
the good done by letting those who were really 
most interested in the mutter see t for themselves 
how things were managed, was incalculable, and 
not to be measured by a pecuniary standard 
merely. Frequently, the men in a deputation 
have become most enthusiastic after being bhown 
round. ‘Why, yon chap tells me he gets us 
many as five meals u day,’ was said once in 
the hearing of the writer, in tones expressive 
of the utmost pleased astonishment, the popular 
notion being that hospital patients wen* well-nigh 
‘ clemmed ’ to death. 

In this particular hospital, a wee and liberal 
rule was at that time exercised, bo that the five 
meals a day was a literal statement of absolute 
fact, though two out of the said five consisted 
of nothing more substantial than dry bread and 
good new milk. In no provincial hospital have 
we ever seen patients bettoi cored for Improved 
appliances of evei> kind weie lortlu oming when¬ 
ever needed; and no nairow-minded p.u.-umnny 
on the part of governois thwarted the medical 
btafl in their endiovouis to keep the hospital 
well up to the maih in every re-pet f. The 
management had its low aid in the more speedy 
and complete recovery ol patients; lor, though 
terrible machinery accidents were brought in, 
and nearly all the wauls were devoted t-> * mgu al 
cases, it was very seldom indeed that eiv-ipelas 
or any form of pyu-nua supervened. And this 
we take to be a matter for triumphant lejoiemg, 
e-ipecially when it is iemcmbered that by mbeiited 
constitution and total neglect of sanitary regula¬ 
tion^, these patients wore of the very bo;t most 
likely to do badly. For this, Listerism, earned 
out m all its minutke, had largely to be. thanked ; 
and many a woikman now rejoices in a leg upon 
which he can walk, or a hand which u ot sendee 
to him, who m the pre-antiseptic days would 
assuredly doive lost it entirely. 

Those who have not actually worked amongst 
the poor, either as medical ellicem in crowded 
towns, or as hospital surgeons or nurses, can have 
no conception of the filthy personal conditions 
under which so many of our fellow-creatures live. 
We remember a story told by a doctor, who, upon 
remonstrating with a patient in comparatively 
easy •’ircumstances lor not paying more atteittk^ 
to sucfii matters, as certain small living creatures 
w'ere unpleasantly obtrusive, was met by the 
indignant reply that she was ‘ as. clean as ever 

a woman in M-, and had never more than 

five or six’ of the said entomological specimens 
upon her ‘ at once ! ’ ‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise ; ’ so we are told. Certainly 
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this woman appeared perfectly happy to be igno¬ 
rant. We retain to the present hour a vivid 
recollection of seeing a probationer-nurse take 
away a heap of clothes with a pair of tongs. 
She was rather new to the work, and the disgust 
depicted on her countenance was something quite 
too intense to be expressed in words. 

After such experiences, we could believe in 
the truth of the following anecdote, which had 
always before seemed to us a somewhat overdrawn 
and decidedly unkindly satire on the habits and 
ways of certain Laucasluie folk. In this county, 
Whitsuntide is the great annual carnival, for with 
nothing else can its •utter devotion to holiday- 
making he compared. Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday in this week are given 
up entirely to ‘pleasuring;’ mills, workshops, 
and warehouses all being closed during that 
period. Sunday-schools organise tea-parties, pro¬ 
cessions, and excursions lor their scholars; and 
cheap Hrips are the order of the day. It is like 
u London bank holiday quadrupled m duration 
and intensity. Most of the Lancashire towns 
have their *g«ing-a\\ay clubs,’ organised and 
managed by the woihiuen, into which each mail 
puls weekly what he can spare. As this goes 
on through a great part of the year, a very tuly 
sum is gathered together. We remember seeing 
in a local paper the amount drawn out on the 
eve of one particular Whitsuntide. The sum 
named seemed almost incredibly large, amounting 
to several thousand pounds. Looked at from 
one point of Mew, if. seems a matter for regret 
that so much should be spent on a lew days’ 
pleasure-taking, when it might go to make the 
house blight or be stored up for old age. On 
the other hand, none but those who have actually 
lned uuiid'-t the continuous dm of machinery, 
the smoke laden atmosphere, the dismal ugliness 
of a tow'ii given up wholly to the cotton manu¬ 
facture, can undi island the intensity ot longing 
to get away from it all, and, if only lor a day, 
to breathe the purer ail* ot some country place, 
or inhale the salt spray aa it dashes on the 
st laud charged with lit e-giving freshness. And 
it these benefits might lie obtained at a cheaper j 
rale, wire limit brought into play, we at least 
would not too harshly judge those who can only 
on these rare occasions spend freely without a 
conscience-sting, reminding them that Johnnie 
mint go unshod, or Janie lack a frock, perchance 
the whole family suller, because of the father’s j 
sell-indulgence. In judging, the force of the 
temptation must bo taken into account, for, as 
Burns puts it— 

* What *b done we partly may comfOite, 
llut know not wlut’b icsistod. 

Perhaps the children’s ward is at once the 
brightest and the most sad pait of hospital life. 
Sad, because so much of the buffering and disease 
is preventable, and results purely from the sins 
of tljp parents. ‘The fathers have eaten sour 
rvpos, and the children’s teeth are set on ^dgc.’ 
Bright, from the sweet patience of the* little 
sufferers, and the many cases m which some 
alleviation i» possible, and the poor, helpless 
child restored to comparative—occasionally per¬ 
manent-health and strength. This happy result 
is of special frequency when—as with so many 
| in the cotton districts— the hospital has the right 


of filling one or more beds in a seaside children’s 
sanatorium, so that the cure commenced in the 
ward may be perfected by the fresh pure air 
and hygienic surroundings of the seaside Home. 

Little Janie, we remember well—a poor, 
stunted child, suffering from apparently incurable 
hip-disease. When first admitted, she could not 
raise herself in bed. After many weary months, 
extending in fact to years, she slowly improved ; 
but it still seemed that she must he discharged 
as incurable, to make way for other and more 
urgent cases. She was a gentle, sw’eet child, and 
her influence over the others really helpful, for 
she could—being somewhat older—lead them in 
singing, and m many ways, from her bigger bed 
m the corner, be a sort of little mother to them. 
Did a wee bit of a child suddenly begin to cry 
—not from pain, but probably because of some 
dim home recollection—the kindly nurse would 
place him on Janie’s bed, to talk to her for a bit, 
when very speedily the tears would cease, and 
bright sunshine succeed the transient storm. 
Once, a little hoy, Charlie by name, was allowed 
to bring a pet kitten into the hospital with him, 
and that tiny animal was the most wonderful 
nurse of all. His irresistibly droll antics amused 
the children mightily; and Janie’s bed was always 
a place of refuge for him too, when Kit was tired, 
but the children were not. 

During her stay in hospital, Janie made many 
friends amongst ladies and others who came to 
look through the war<|s ; and it was their kind¬ 
ness in subscribing and obtaining ‘recommends’ 
that enabled the authorities to keep her for so 
long a time. At last she seemed well enough to 
be removed, and was bent to the seaside sana¬ 
torium, w’here, by means of the same kindness, 
she remained for some months. On her return 
home, there was no longer any question of 
re-admission to the hospital; in the tall, hoallhy- 
lookmg girl, almost young woman, few could 
have recognised the pale, sickly cripple. Only 
an occasional and very slight limp remained to 
indicate how great a sufferer she had been. t 

Then there was little Michael, a most lovable 
child. 11 is father was a widower, and while at 
work had to leave the hoy to hired care or- as, 
it proved to be—neglect. IIip-di.sease again; 
and what that small mite suffered is almost 
unrealizable. In his case, too, nourishing food 
and good nursing resulted in very real, though 
slow improvement. When fit, he also went to 
the sanatorium, with equally happy results as 
regaliled his physical well-being. Alack, that 
v e should have to record the change, from angelic 
sweetness to fractious ill-temper ! 

But perhaps the most touching case of all was 
poor little Frankie. The greater part of his 
short life was spent in hospital. On him, too, 
the fell scourge, mp-disease, had Laid its scathing 
hand. Having e\en greater hereditary ills to 
contend against than the others, his case seemed 
hopeless from the very first; yet every expedient 
was tried. At one tunc it seemed as if amputa¬ 
tion might save his life ; a doubtful boon to one 
in, his position, for what could a poor ‘lameter* 
do? And yet it seemed only xignt to let him 
have the chance. On recovering somewhat from 
the shock consequent on this Operation, he really 
did seem better, and after a time rallied suffi¬ 
ciently to he sent to the sanatorium; and it is 
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pleasant to reflect that this change was the means 
of infusing much brightness into his sombre- 
tinted life. The drives by the seashore in the 
little donkey-drawn wagonette were an endless 
source ol delight to him. Ho liked to see the 
waves rolling up, and to watcli other more 
favoured children digging in the sands and 
erecting nil sorts of sand-castles and wondrous 
fortifications, meant to repel the advances of the 
tide; and when the water did at last surround 
them, he would clap his tiny hands with glee, 
aud laugh to see how pleased the little builders 
were, even though their work had all been 
destroyed. Not one envious thought seemed to 
have place in his mind. 

The apparent improvement wrought by change 
of air and scene turned out to he only temporary, 
and the inherited corruption ran its full course, 
so that the poor little chap literally rotted away 
when not quite eight years of age. His unfailing 
patience and sweetness were something to be 
wondered at A little brother, still younger, had 
died in the same hospital shortly before, and 
Frankie always looked forward to joining him. 
For this dear boy, death had no terrors, and the 
tiny crucifix—brought to him by the Homamst 
Sifters, and which always hung round las neck— 
seemed as a veritable anchor of hope, and he 
would clasp it between his hands when in the 
worst paroxysms of agony. 

During little Frankie’s illness, a grand event 
took place m the children’s ward, being neither 
more nor less than a tea-party of their very o\\ n, 
over which the presiding genius was a flaxen- 
haired damsel of some seven summers. A lady 
had given her a complete children’s tca-scrvice ; 
and the lady superintendent not only arranged 
for her to have real tea and sugar and milk, 
but also provided a mild kind of feast in the 
shape of cakes and jam. Some of the cakes 
were made in the form of animals, plants, and 
buildings. Fanny was still confined to bed ; hut 
this was no hindrance, as she was able to sit up 
and pour out the tea, all the paraphernalia being 
placed on the sliding-bo.ird which goes across tlu* 
children’s cribs and serves the purpose of a table 
Jo hold toys oj food. And veiy important bliss 
Fanny looked when she was thus.. installed in 
office. Just then, a happy thought struck the 
lady superintendent. Little Frankie musk have 
some tea sent to him. H<5 was at that time in 
one of the men’s wards, having been placed there 
for the sake of greater quietness, as his leg had 
been amputated, and he was too weak to bear 
the noise of his child companions. He had at 
first appeared to get well over the shock, and 
to a certain extent make some progress ; but there 
lie stopped, and his condition was such as to 
cause great anxiety, for there seemed no possi¬ 
bility of rousing him out of the semi-lethargic 
state in which ho had for days been lying. The 
men were all very kind, and made him quite into 
a pet, those who were up devoting themselves 
to his amusement, but all to no purpose; it 
seemed as if the springs of life were loosened, 
and that he must die from sheer want of motive- 
power to keep the vital machinery at work. This 
tea-party, happily, had the effect of rousing him. 
The novelty of the performance was amusing ; 
and doubtless he felt himself to be very important 
■when cup after cup x>f tea was brought, in such 


wee cups that even his poor wasted hands could 
hold them. What mattered it that the tea was 
nearly all milk, with the faintest suspicion of 
the cheering herb! To him it was as real as 
the little Marchioness’s ‘make-believe’ lemonade! 
Then, too, those wonderful cakes, in all sorts of 
curious shapes—they were surely quite different 
from anything he had seen before. The kindly 
men around took care to keep up liis newly 
aroused interest by little jokes as to l#s eating 
a whole church or a hi" lion; while as for tea, 
they could only drink ono cup apiece, and 
Fiimkie had taken eleven ! 

Yes; that tea-party was a great success, and 
radiant with many-tinted hues reflected from, the 
magic kaleidoscope of youth. f 

But it is time to end these reminiscences. In 
the bracing moral atmosphere of working-class 
Lancashire life, there are many lessons \Vell worth 
the learning ; much, too, serving to explain what 
is, after all, not quite an idle boast: ‘ \\ lufe Lan¬ 
cashire thinks to-day, England thinks to-morrow.’ 
These hard-headed north-country people have 
somehow a knack of getting at the very heart 
of things ; and with this is conjoined a habit of 
dogged perseverance, which helps to consolidate 
their theories into firmly established facts. 

THE QITANDOKU’K SECRET. 
‘Stewahh,’ exclaimed the chief-ofhcer of the 
American barque Decatur, 1} ing just then m 
Table Bay, into which she had put on her long 
voyage to Australia, for the purpose of obtaining 
water and fresh provi'-ions—‘the skipperV sent 
word off that there’s two passengers coming 
on hoard for Melbourne ; so look spry and get 
those after-berths ready, or I guess the ‘‘old 
man”’11 straighten you up when lu* does come 
along.’ 

Soon afterwards, the ‘old man’ and his passen¬ 
gers pul in an appearance m tlie barque .s cutter; 
the anchor, short since sunrise, was hove up to 
the cat-heads, topsail) sheeted home, and, dipping 
the‘stars and bars’to the surrounding shipping, 
tlie Dautnr again, after her brief rest, set forth on 
her ocean tra\ el. 

John Leslie and Francis Drury had been perfect 
strangers to each other all their lives long till 
witlun the last lew hours ; and now, with the 
frank confidence begotten ol youth and health, 
each knew more of the other, liis failures and 
sue^e.-fles, than perhaps, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, hcN.’ould have learned in a twelvemonth. 
Both were comparatively j'oung pien; Drury, 
Australian horn, a nati\o of Victoria, and one of 
those roving spirits one meets with sometime?, 
who seem to have, and care to have, no permanent 
place on earth’s suiface, the 'ivamtcrgeiU having 
entered into then* very souls, and taken fulk^os- 
sessioii thereof. The kmd of man whom we eftv 
not surprised at hearing of, to-day, upon the 
hanks of the Fly River; in a few ^months more 
in the interior of Tibet; again on the # lrack of 
Stanley, or with (Jordon in Khartoum. 

So it had been with Francis Drury, ever seek¬ 
ing after fortune in the wild places of the w’orld ; 
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in quest, so often in vain, of a phantasmal El¬ 
dorado—hired on, over on, by visions of what the 
unknown contained. Ghauts wild and rocky had 
re-echoed the report of his riile ; his footsteps had 
fallen lightly on the pavements of the ruined 
cities of Montezuma, sombre and stately as the 
primeval forest which hid them ; and his skiff 
had cleft the bright Southern rivers that Waterlon 
loved so well to explore, but gone farther than ever 
the naturalist, adventurous and daring as he too 
was, had ever l»een. At length, as he laughingly 
tohl his friend, fortune had, on the diamond fields 
of Klipdrifl, smiled Upon him, with a measured 
femile, J twas true, hut still a snide ; and now, after 
an absence i'll some > ears, he had taken the oppor¬ 
tune chance of a passage in the Deatfnr, and was 
of! home to sey his mother and sister, from whom 
lie had not heard for nearly two years. 

TiC-die was rather a contrast to the other, being 
as qniPt and thoughtful as Drury was full of life 
and spirit*, and had been trying hi-> hand at 
sheep-tu ming in Gape Colony, hut with rather 
scanty results ; in fact, having sunk mod of his 
original capital, he was now faking with him to 
Australia very little hut his Alrie.in experience. 

A strong friendship between these two was the 
result ol hut a few days’ intimacy, during w'hieh 
lime, however, as they were the only passengers, 
they naturally saw a gleat deal of e.uh other ; so 
it came t-» pa 1 * that Leslie heard all about Ins 
lri< nd’s sister, golden-haired Margaret Dnrry; and 
often, as in the middle watches lie pa* id the deck 
alone, lie conjured up vi-u«ns to himself, smiling 
the while, of vvlut this girl, of whom her brother 
spwlct so lovin.-ly and proudly, and in whom he 
had such stead lad faith as a woman amongst 
vvonu u, i ould he like. 

The I> rat in was now, with a strong westerly 
wind behind her, fast approaching the latitude 
ot that mwr.ihle innl-oieamc io<k known as 
the Island ol St Paul, when suddenly a serious 
imrinip occurred. The ship was‘running heavy’ 
under hoi hue and main topsails and a lore top- 
ma-l stav-ail, the breeze having in«leased to a 
itill gale, vvhn h had brought up a vuy In uvy sea ; 
vi lien somehow lor these things, ovm at a Hoard 
of Trade inquiry, H-ldom do got clearly e\pin mis I— 
one of the two nun at the wheel, or both of them 
perleiy>, lit flic vessel ‘broach-to,' paving the 
penalty of their carelessness by taking their 
departure from her foe ever, iu lompauv with 
bjnnaclo, sk) lights, hencoop 5 ', ike., nud a huge 
wave winch swept the Jhcalur fore and alt, 
from her tall tail to the heel of her bowsprit, 
vvaslyng at the same time poor Er^yis Drury, 
who happened to be standing uiuhr the break 
of the poop* up and down among-1 loose spars, 
underneath the iron-bound windke--, dashing 
him pitilessly against wood and iron, here, there, 
anil everywhere, like a broken reed ; till when 
at last, dragged by Leslie out of the rolling, 
seething water on the mnindeclc, the roving, eager 
•spirit seemed at last to have found rest.; and his 
friend, its lie smoothed the long fair hair from off 
the blood-stained forehead, mourned for him ns 
for a youncci* brother. 

The finfortunnte man was speedily ascertained 
to be nothing hut a mass of fractures and terrible 
bruises, such as no human frame under any cir¬ 
cumstances could have survived j anil vvcil the | 


sufferer knew it; for in a brief interval of con¬ 
sciousness, in a moment’s respite from awful 
agony, ho managed to draw something from 
around his neck, which handing to his friend m 
the semi-darkness of the little cabin, whilst above 
them the gale roared and shrieked, officers^ and 
men shouted and swore, and the timbers of the 
old Decatur groaned and creaked like sentient 
things—he whispered, so low that the other had 
to bend down close to the poor disfigured face 
to hear it, ‘For Mother and Maggie ; I was going 
to tell you about—it, anil—Good-bye !’ and then 
with one convulsive shudder, and with the dark- 
blue eyes still ga/mg imploringly up into those 
of Ins friend, his spirit took its lliglit. 

The gale, has abated, the courses are clewed 
up, top-nil* thrown aback, and the starry flag 
(lies half-mast high, as they ‘commit his body 
to the deep, to be turned into corruption ; 
looking for the resurrection of the body, when 
the sea shall give up her dead.’ A sudden, 
shooting plunge into the sparkling water, and 
Francis Drury’s place ou earth will know him 
no more. Gone is the gallant spirit, stilled 
the eager heart for ever, and Leslie’s tears 
lull thick and heavy—no one there deeming 
th- in shame to his manhood—as the bellying 
canvas urges the ship swiftly onward on her 
< uur&e. 

Only a Quamlong \stone, of rather unusual 
size, covered with little silver knobs or studs, 
and to one end of which was attached a stout 
silver chain. Leslie, as he turned it over and 
over in hL hand, thinking sadly enough of its 
late owner, wondered much vvliat he had been 
about to communicate when Death so relentlessly 
stepped in. The value oi the thing as an orna¬ 
ment was but a triile, nud, try as he might, 
Lc-die could find no indication that there was 
aught but met the eye: a simple Australian 
wild-pearli .stone converted into a trifle, rather 
ugly than olherw ise, as is the case with so ipany 
so-called cm? ok. Still, as lus friend’s last thought 
and charge, it was saired iu his sight; and put¬ 
ting it carefully away, he determined on landing, 
at Melbourne, now so near, to make it lus 
first care to find out Drury’s mother and lus 
sister., 

‘ Drury, Drury ! Let me see ! Yes ; ot course. 
Mother and daughter, brother loo sometimes; 
rather a wild young fellow ; alwruvs “on the go” 
somewhere or other, yon know. Yes ; they used 
to live here ; but they’ve been gone this long 
time ; and where to, is more, than I can toll 
you ; or T think anybody else about here either.’ 

So spake the present tenant of ‘Acacia Cottage, 
St Kilda,’ m response to Leslie’s inquiries at 
the address,"to obtain which he had overhauled 
the effects of the dead man, finding it at the 
commencement of a two-year-ohl letter from his 
mother, directed to ‘ Algoa Bay ; ’ finding, besides, 
some receipts 'of diamonds sold at Cape Town, 
and a letter of credit on a Melbourne bank 
for five hundred pounds; probably, so Leslie 
thought to himself, that ‘measured smile’ of 
vvhith the poor fellow had * laughingly spoken 
to him in the earlier days, of their brief com¬ 
panionship. 
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The above was the sum-total of the informa¬ 
tion he could ever—after many persistent efforts, 
including a fruitless trip to Hobart—obtain of 
the family or their whereabouts ; so, depositing 
the five hundred pounds at one of the principal 
banking institutions, and inserting an adver¬ 
tisement in the Age and Aryus, Leslie having 
but little spare cash, and his own fortune lying 
still in deepest shadow, reluctantly, for a time 
at least, as he promised himself, abandoned the 
quest. 

Ivaloola was one of the prettiest pastoral home¬ 
stead'' in the north-western district of Victoria; 
and its owner, as one evening he sat in the 
broad veranda, and saw on every side, far as 
the eye could reach, land and stoek all calling 
him master, felt that thg, years that had passed 
since the old Jkcalvr dropped her anchor in 
Port Phillip had not passe* l away altogether in 
vain ; and although ominous wrinkles began to 
appeal 1 about the corners of John Leslie’s eyes, 
and gray hair* about his temples, the man’s 
heart was fresh and unseared as when, on a 
certain day twelve long .-years ago, he had shed 
bitter tears over the ocean grave of Ins friend. 
Vainly throughout these latter years had he en¬ 
deavoured to find some traces of the Drurys. The 
deposit in the Bank of Australasia had remained 
untouched, and had by now swollen to a \cry 
respectable sum indeed. Advertisements m 
nearly every metropolitan and provincial news¬ 
paper were equally without result; even ‘pmate 
inquiry’ agents, employed at no small cost, 
confessed themselves at fault. Many a hard 
fight with fortune had John Leslie encountered 
before he achieved success; but through it all, 
good times and bad, he had never forgotten the 
dying bequest left to him on that daik and 
stormy morning m llie Southern Ocean; and 
now, as rising and going to hi* desk lie took 
out the Quandong stone, and turning it over 
and over, as though trying once again to finish 
tliosg last dying words left unfinished so many 
years ago, lus thoughts fled back along memory's 
unforgotten vale, and a strong presentiment 
^eemed to impel him not to leave the trinket 
behind, for tub successful squatter .was on flic 
eve of a trip to ‘ the Old Country,’ and this 
was his lust day at Kaloola ; so, detaching the 
stone from its chain, he scie\vc<l it, securely to 
his watehguard, and in a few hours more had 
bidden adieu to Kaloola for some time to come. 

It was evening on the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, and u crowd of fashionably dressed 
people were walk mg up and down, or sitting 
listening to the music of the band. Amongst 
these latter was our old friend John Leslie, 
who had been m England some three or four 
months, and who now seemed absorbed in the 
sweet strains of Urich's Goud-mght, my Love, 
with which the musicians were closing their 
evening’s selection; but in reality his thoughts 
were far away across the ocean, in the land of 
lus adoption ; and few dreamed that the sun- 
browned, long-bearded, middle-aged gentleman, 
clothed more in accordance with ideas of comfort 
than of fashion, aftd who sat there so quietly 
every evening, could, had it so pleased him, 
have bought up half "he gay loungers who passed 


and repassed him with many a quizzical glance 
at the loose attire, in such striking contrast to 
the British fashion of the day. 

Truth to tell, Leslie was beginning to long 
for the lar-spreading plains of lus Australian 
home once more; his was a quiet thoughtful 
nature, unfitted for the gay scenes in which he 
liad lately found himself a passive actor, and he 
was—save for one sister, married years ago, and 
now w ith her husband in Bermuda—alone in the 
world , and he thinks rajjher sadly, perhaps, as he 
w'alks slowly back through the crowd of fashion¬ 
ables to the Imperial, where he is staying: ‘And 
alone most likely (o the end.’ 

He had not been m his room many minutes 
before there came a knock at fin* door; and, 
scarcely waiting for answer, m darted a very 
red-faced, very stout, and apparently very flur¬ 
ried old gentleman, who, setting lus gold eye¬ 
glasses liimly on lus nose, at once began : ‘ Er— 
ah, Mr Leslie, 1 believe '( (Jot your iftmiber 
from the porter, you see—great rascal, by the 
way, that poll or; always looks a* if lie wanted 
something, you know—then the visitor*’ book, 
and so. Yes; it’s all right so far. There’s 
the thing now!’— glancing at the old <biandong 
stone which still hung at Leslie's watch-chain. 
‘I’—he went on—‘that i*, my nan*, is llaby, 

Colonel Raby, and- Bear me, yes; must 

apologise, ought to have done that at iir*l, for 
intrusion, and all that kind ol thing ; but really, 

you see’- And lieio the old gentleman 

paused, faiily for want of breath, hi-* puipie 
checks expanding and contracting, whilst, in¬ 
stead ot words, he emitted a senes of little 
pulls; and John, whilst asking hjm to lake a 
seal, entertained rather strong doubts of Ins 
visitor’s sanitv. 

‘Now,’ said he at length, when lie peicoived 
signs that the colonel was about to recommence, 
‘kindly let me know* m what way 1 call be of 
use to volt.* 

‘Bother take the women!’ ejaculated the visitor, 
as he recovered Ins breath again. ‘But you see, 
Mr Leslie, it was all through my niece. She 
caught sight of that ♦Vm; 1 * 1 * 1 i thing, 

too -on your chain vvh.i i » \. • t. Parade 
this evening, and nearly fainted away-she did, 
sir, I do assure you, m Mrs Baby’s arm*, too, 
sir; and if 1 had not got a cup of water, from 
the d’ ukieg fountain, uud pouted it over her 
head, i iv v\. a! I most likely Juve been a bit 

of a scene, sir, and then- \Ve are staying 

in this house, you know. We saw you come in 
just behind us; and so—of course it’s all non¬ 
sense, but % fact is ’- 0 

‘Excuse me,’ interrupted Leslie, who was 
growing impatient; ‘but may 1 ask* the. name of 
the lady- } our niece, 1 mean C 

‘My* niece, bir,’ replied the colonel, rather 
ruffled at being cut short, ‘is known as Miss 
Margaret Ttrury; and if you will only have the 
kindness to convince her us to the utter absiwdity 
of an* idea which she somehow entertains that* 
that affair, charm, trinket, or whatever you may 
call it, once belonged tg a brother of hers, I shall 
be extremely obliged to you, for really ’—relaps¬ 
ing again—‘when the women once get lwld of a 
fad of the kind, a man's peace is clean gone, sir, 

1 do assure you.’ 

‘ 1 am not quite sure,’ remarked Leslie, smiling, 
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‘ that in tliis case at least it will turn out to be a At beautiful Kaloola, Mr and Mrs Leslie still 
“fad.” How I became possessed of tins stone, live happily, and the old Quandong stone, with its 
which I have every reason to believe once occupant still undisturbed, js treasured amongst 
belonged to her brother, and which, through their most precious relics. 

long years, I have held in trust for her and her____ .. 

mother, is quite capable of explanation, sad r v a m ^ n ^ r m 

though the story may be. So, sir, I shall be KNOWECROFT. 

very pleased to wait on Miss Drury ns soon as A cumwkumnd idyl. 

may be convenient to her.’ 


A tall, dark-robed figure, beyond the fir.it 
bloom of maidenhood, but still passing fair to 
look upon, lose ‘on Leslie’s entrance; and he 
recognised at a glance* the long golden hair, and 
calm eyes of deepest blue, of poor Drury’s oft- 
repoated description. 

Many a sob escaped his auditor as he feelingly 
related his sad t^ory. 

‘l’oor tV'iiicie,’ she said at last—‘poor, dear 
Tram le ! And this is the old Quandong locket 
1 gave"him as a parting gift, when he left for 
tho«o tenable diamond fields! A lock of my 
hair was in it. Hut how strange it seems that 
through all these years you have never discovered 
the secret of opening it. Sec ' ’ and with a push 
on one of tin* stud-heads and a twist on another, 
a short, stout silver pin diew out, and one half of 
the nut slipped off, disclosing to tin* astonished 
gu/e of the pan, nestling m a thick lock of golden 
tiir-ads finer than tin* finest silk, a beautiful dia¬ 
mond, nuciif, lint still, even to the unpractised 
eves of Leslie, of great value. 

This, then, was the secret of the Quandong stone, 
kept so faithful I v for so long a time. This was 
what, that dying friend and brother had tiied, but 
tiled m vain, with his last breath to disclose. 

Tt was little wonder that Leslie’s inquiiicsand 
advertisementi had been inetlectual, lor about 
the tune Drury had received his last letter from 
j home, the bank in which was the widow’s modest 
capital failed, and mother and daughter were 
suddenly plunged into poverty dire and (omplete. 
Tn thin btiait they White to Colonel Ruby, Mrs 
Drury's brother, who, to do Inin justice, behaved 
nobly, bunging them from Australia to England, 
and accepting them as part and parcel of lus home 
without the slightest delay. Mrs Drury had now 
been dead some years ; and though letter after 
letter had been addressed to Francis Drury at 
the Capo, they had invariably returned with the 
discouraging indorsement, ‘Not to be 10111111 .’ 
Tlio Ituhys, it seemed, save for a brief interval 
yearly, lived a very retired kind ot life on the 
Ybikslnrc wolds; still, Margaret Drury had caused 
many wind persistent inquiries to be iwade as to 
the fate of her brother, but, till that eventful 
evening on the Marine Parade, without being able 
to obtain the slightest clue. 

As perhaps the reader has already divined, 
John Leslie was, after all, not fak'd to go through 
life’s pilgrimage alone. In fair Margaret Drury 
he fouful a loving companion and devoted wife; 
nrttl as, through the years of good and evil luyt, 

The red light fell about their knees. 

On Inflicts that lose by slow degrees, 

Jake buds upou tlio lily spire, 

so did John Leslie more nearly realise what a rare 
prize he had worn j 


Tmc recovery of Miss May from the effects of 
her accident was slow, but satisfactory. For 
some days she lay 111 a stale of semi-stupor; and 
afterwards, when full consciousness returned, her 
feelings were more like those of one in a dream, 
than in waking life. She was aware of the gentle, 
mother-like assiduity for her comfort of an elderly 
lady, who seemed to lx* always at hand to at!end 
to her wants; and 111 that visionary stage of 
convalescence m which at times the patient can 
scarcely distinguish between dreams and realities, 
she was fain to believe it but a dream that she 
had been an orphan from infancy, for here was 
her own dear mother tending her again with 
watchful care. The other figure, that glided 
round her bed with noiseless footsteps, she could 
not make out at all. With dreamy eyes she 
could see it was that of a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
girl, of her own age, or younger. She had an 
intuition, too, that her name was 1 tilth ; and she 
liked to hear her speak, ior her voice, was low and 
musical, and so full oi\ sympathy for her. But 
further thought cost too much effort, so she was 
fain to lie in a state of dicamy conduit. 

Strength of mind and body came back, how¬ 
ever, gradually but surely; and at last the 
doctor granted permission, one afternoon, that 
she might leave her room and join the family 
at tea m the parlour. By this time Mrs Mortin- 
dale, Ruth, and she were great fi lends; and she 
hail learnt from them the circumstances under 
which she came to be m her present condition. 
Her recollection was a blank from the time 
that bho was struck down by the runaway 
horse. She bail indeed a dim remembrance of 
seeing some one apparently spiing out of the 
ground and seize the horse’-, uridle snnultane- 1 
ously with the blow she received; hut further 
than this she could recollect nothing. So it 
was as a perfect stranger that Joe appeared to 
her that afternoon in tie* cosy pailour, redolent 
of rose-leaves and lavender, and in which the 
fir&t fire of autumn lmd been lighted for her 
comfort. How grateful she felt for all this 
kindness, bestowed upon her, an utter stranger— 
a playnelrew too, one of a class whom country 
folks look upon still as a species of social 
pariah. And liow prettily, and with wliat 
emotion, she expressed that gratitude, two pre¬ 
cious little team gemming her eyes as she 
thanked Joe for the life he had preserved to her. 

Joe would have considered it sacrilege to call 
that afternoon and evening by such a common¬ 
place term as pleasant. It was heavenly! And 
who but he Kliow how to place Mins May’s 
casy-clinir just at the very angle where she 
could enjoy all the comfort of the fire without 
being inconvenienced by its glare? And who 
but he could arrange the cuslufms in the easiest 
position to support her dainty head? Why, 
nobody; and Ruth made the discovery .^hut 
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Joo had missed his vocation in life, which 
should have been that of a nurse. Then after 
tea, when Joe and his mother had retired for a 
while, Ruth thought that her new friend was 
now sufficiently strong to become the recipient 
of her confidences touching her engagement to 
Dick; and this seemed to cement their friend¬ 
ship still more; so that with one thing and 
another, before bedtime they were like a little 
■family unity, instead of the strangers they had 
been only a few weeks before. 

Day* went by, and Phyllis—she was Phyllis 
now’ -was able to go about the house, and began 
to talk of the tune drawing near when she 
niu-'t no longer trespass on then* kind hospitality. 
But Mrs Martindule w r ould not hear of this, 
and declared she should not leave Know ecru ft 
uulil she was perfectly strong; for where could 
she have such a chance of speedy recovery as 
in the clear bracing air and restful atmosphere 
of Lmtlnvaite? The truth was, the winsome 
ways of the young girl had so twined her round 
the good old lady’s heart, that she was loth to 
think of the time when they must part with 
her. Many a time dul she bcw.nl to herself 
that the. lot of sueli a sweet bit Lvmo should 
be cast among ‘ them playactors! ’ She had 
gathered from Phyllis that she was an orphan ; 
and had often wished that she had been bent 
to them sooner, to he tiained up in good, solid, 
sensible country ways, instead of the nonsense 
of playacting. 

Alter a while, Phyllis was sufficiently strong 
to go into the dairy and watch Ruth making 
up the butter, which she always did with her 
own hands; and one day she surprised that 
young person by saying to her: ‘ Let me help 
you, Kutlue; 1 think X can do it your way 
now, after seeing you.’ 

‘ Why, Phyllis,’ readied Ruth, ‘ what can you 
know about making butler ? Those little bands 
of yours were never made for such work as this ’ 

‘Oh, weren’t they, though?’ rejoined Phyllis, 
laughing. ‘But they were! Why, you dear 
delicious little Rutlne, they have put up pounds 
and pounds and pounds oi' butter many a tune 1 
See !’ she continued, turning up her sleeves, and 
setting to wdrk in orthodox fad lion, seizing a 
handful of butler, and rolling it uud patting 
it and moulding it as deftly as the astonished 
Ruth could have done it lieiself. ‘ Does th.it 
look ns if I were doing this weak for the fn*t 
time ? * 

‘Where did you learn?’ inked Ruth in 
amazement ‘Why, Phyllis, you could beat me 
hollow ! ’ 

‘Have I never told you?’ replied Phyllis 
‘My dear old uucle and aunt, with whom I have 
lived nearly all in> life, had a farm in Shropshire, 
and I always used to help with the dairvwork. 
You know my father was an aetor; my mother 
died when I was only three years old, ami my 
father before I was five; so, as uncle and aunt 
had no children of their own, they adopted me. 
Poor uncle died twelve months ago last Christmas ; 
and when everything was settled, it was {omul 
that there was little oi no money left, so I had 
to set to w’ork to make my own living. Aunt 
did not live long after him ; and now X have 
no relations left. Well, 1 tried a situation as 
governess first; but it was miserable, Rutlne, 


was miserable, Kutlue, 


dear! So I was glad when Mr Nelson, who 
was my father's dearest friend, looked me up, 
and proposed that I should try how I w’ould 
like to be an actress. I made my fhst nppear- 
ance in Carlisle only the week before 1 came here, 
so you see X am a long way off the top of the 
tree yet.’ 

But Ruth could not wait to hear more. She 
was off like a bird to find her mother and tell 
her the news. She found that good lad,y pouring 
out Joe’s tea; and rushing in, bhe broke into a‘ 
merry langli, and crieef: ‘ Mother! Phyllis is a ! 
ready-made" fanner’s wife, and not a bit of an 
actress alter all! ’ > 

Whatever other effect this declaration had, it 
quite took away Joe’s appetite ; a suite of things 
which under other circumstances would have 
aroused maternal anxiety ; but now bis mother 
was too much interested m this vvonderiul intelli¬ 
gence to notice it. And before they could ques¬ 
tion Ruth iui tlier, she was off again, viul iu 
another minute had Phyllis among them, to toll 
her btnry lor herself. 

Candour compels us to admit that this dis¬ 
covery of their charming gue*t being a pos-ildo 
candidate for matrimonv m their dole • ‘u circle 
gave the good mother a slight, twinge •»! jealousy 
on Joe’s behalf. I’m* what mother .it look in 
the face for the first time the pn~ul«lity that 
even a port of her only son’s ulle.tiou to wax da 
her-elf may lx* diverted into another channel? 
But she was tin‘■enable a womau to brood over 
biieh thought*; lor niter all, if Joe did get such 
an idea into his head, where would lie find a 
sweiler and better little wife than PhvllL? Her 
heait melted toward* the desolate girl, who had 
nevii* known a molhei’s love and care; and 
she kLiod the joimg lace, where the io.es were 
again blooming, with such tenderness as called up 
the tears once moie into tin* orphan's eve*. But 
they did not remain there long, for die had to 
satisfy Mrs Maitindule’s cuno-ut.y concerning the 
art and mystery ot huttcr-n.nkmg as piaiti-ed m 
Salop; and Ruth was too full of lejonmg at 
her discovery to leave room for any but ineiry 
hearts in her company. And here mis such a 
glorious chance for doing a bit of that match¬ 
making which all women, and purlieuluily women ! 
who are licvvlv matched themselves, so deaily 
love. So I .nth firmly made up her mind that . 
she w’ould have Phyllis lor her sister; and Joe ! 
on his part determined that it fahould not be his i 
fault if she had not 

And Phyllis? Well, Phjllis had not been ! 
asked for her opinion on that delicate subject as 
vet, and it would liaidlv be fair in^us to ! 
divulge bei* feelings. Mrs Martindule in her ' 
mind fully resolved that there diould he no 
more playacting for Miss Phyllis May. Ruth 
was going to leave her, aml she should take 
Ruth’s place in the household. If Joe took it 
into his head to marry her, well and good; but 
if not, there would soon lie plenty of nJigible 
suitors for her hand, and anything was better 
than <io let her go back among ‘them playactor 
folk.’ t 

v. 

It must not be supposed that Phyllis had 
been deserted by licr actor-friends all this time. 
On the contrary, Mr Nelson liacl managed to pay 
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one or two hurried visits to Knowecroft during ‘if I stayed, I should only he a trouble to you, 
the first weeks of her illness, and on one otva- and that would make me miserable as well as 
sion he brought his wife, to give the latter an yon. It is very, very hard to leave you; hut as 
opportunity of seeing tor herself that Phyllis i have my livelihood to make, I must; it is best 
was really comfortable and happy. Possibly, that. I should.’ 

Mrs Nelson was shrewd enough to surmise what ‘There’s nca “best” aboot it, that I can see,’ 
was likely to be the outcome of the charming rejoined Mrs Martindale. ‘Ruth’s gan to leave 
stranger’s stay at Knowecroft; at any rate, neither me, an’ l’b gittm’ oald an’ feckless, an’ there’ll 
she nor her husband showed any signs of any Lev’ to be somebody to tak’ her pleace, an’ thoo 
w ish to shorten her stay there, although Phyllis could mannish’t famously. Thoo maybe thinks 
' was not left without every assurance that the that, Joe wad ob|ect; but here he is coinin’, an’ 
worthy couple were looking forward with pleasure we’ll see what he says.’ And Joe, whose face 
to h<*v return. • had been lengthening daily at the prospect of 

As day bv day went past, each one bringing Phyllis withdrawing the light of her presence 
nearer the time when she must leave Knowceroit from Knowecroft, walked into the room. ‘Joe,’ 
and all the k.ad friends there, Phyllus heart had said his mother, ‘heie’s Phyllis talkin* aboot 
grown very heavy. It had been such a peaceful, leavin’ us ; an’ 1 want her to bide an’ tali’ Ruth’s 
happy time—even while she was an invalid, she pleace, an’ T believe slic’n fec.irt thoo wad object, 
had felt it*so—filter buffeting with the woild for Wad te; Joe?’ 

nearly two years alone, meeting with har.di words Would he object! The idea was ridiculous, 
irom swne, uiditleivnce lrom many, and kindness So he replied : ‘Miss May’ (he had not advanced 
from few; and as a lust resource, having to adopt to the ‘Phyllis’ stage yet), ‘if any persuasions of 
for a livelihood^ a calling for who h she had little mine could prevail upon you to remain with us, 
liking- that Knowecroft had seemed to her a I would use them all. Could you not be happy 
Perfect h.i\on of lest. It was not as a stranger with us?’ 

that the little household tlicro seemed to look ‘Oh, so happy!’ replied Phyllis, half sobbing, 
upon her; nay, it was more as a daughter and ‘You have all beou so good and so kind to me; 
n sister, and her heart yearned so 'towards all hut’- 

tliH love, which she must leave behind her. It ‘We want noa bills,’ interrupted Mrs Martin- 
appeared so much harder to lace the woihl dale. ‘11 thoo’s gan to be happy, an’ l’s gan 
now', than it did before she came; lmt she to he happy, an’ Joe’s am to he happy, thoo 
knew that it must be done, and she felt, that stops; an’ we’re aw gan\o be miserable it thoo 
the Hiimcr her departure was taken now, the guns, thoo’ll stop, an’ that’s aw aboot it. Sea, 
belter it would be, both ior herself and her bos- it’s settled! ’ 

pliable friends. She could not he blind to the With the ground cut from beneath her which - 
l.iet that Joe’s regard for her was ot a warmer ever way she turned, what could poor Phyllis 
nature than even that of a brother; and without do? So it was arranged then and tlieie that 
dm mg to analyse her own feelings towards him, she should resume the r&te of Plnebe, hut in 
she dreaded a declaration on Ins pail, as being earnest this time ; and Until undertook, before 
sure to cause unhappiness to his mother, lor leaving Known roft, to make her such an adept 
•who o goodness she was so deeply grateful that in poultry-rearing and Gunihcrland dairy work as 
she shrank from causing her a moment’s pam. would leave nothing for her mother to teach her. 
And f li.tt. it must he, a matter for pam to her, -— - _ _ 


that her son should wish to marry a penniless 
Plunger, Phyllis felt sure; all the'more so that 
that stranger lmd been, even lor soslioit a time, 
a ‘ [ilavat for.’ So she <ume <#> the resolution 
to write to Mr Nelson at once, telling him that 


ODDITIES OF AXTMAL LIFE IN TUTS 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

ritOJl A MONTANA CORRESPONDENT. 


she was at last well enough to resume her Tun exigencies of climate naturally form the j 
liNiiionic duties, and then to intimate to Mir, habits ol animals, birds, and fishes,When m a 
Martindale that she must now really leave pitiely *w r ild condition; but how can one explain 
them the curious fact of the gopher or ground squirrel 

Pul when she came to talk to her about it, she ‘holmg-up,’ as the miners call jf, on or about 
found that good lady had very difloient views the 20th of August each 3 ear? The weather at 
on the subject. ‘Can to leave 11 s?’ said she. that time is usually warm and pleasant, and gene- 
‘N.r,, Phyllis, my dear lass, Ihoo mustn’t talk rally continues so into October, yoff Mr Gopher 
that why. Ruth’s gan, an’ I’m to To left by about the 1 st of August may be seen skipping 
mysel’, an’ l’»e been thinkin’ hoo neyce it wad along with a small lull of grass in bis mouth, 
be if thoo wad nobbut bide wid us nwtliegitiler, which, as lie disappears down Ins hole with a 
I ken tlmo might mak’ mair 11101103 wid them twinkle of his tail, he carries with him for Ins 
playactors, but bless the’, bairn! tiioo wad be winter’s bed. These curious little fellows may 
tar better wid us. Tliy oan mother wad n’t he be seen by hundreds on, bay, the 15th of August; 
kinder* till the’ than I’ll be, if thoo’ll only on the 2Dt, hut few can be seen; and by the 

stop.’ . 25th, you mav ride miles and not see one. Is 

‘Oh ! Mrs Martindale’-- began Phyllis.* this what some people call ‘inherited instinct?’ 

‘Nay j divvent co’ me Mrg Martindale; co’me. The gophers are sharp in their generation, 
mother, that’s #a good bairn,* interpolated the easily turned to come from their holes at a signal; 
kindly dome. ‘I’s sure I fm’ like a mother to ami standing motionless and erect on their liind- 
tlie, an’ I always will, whether thoo gans or feet, they await the little delicacy you arc expected 
ptops ; but tlmo’s g .111 niu.’ to give them. I know one Jut fellow, by the 

‘ Well, mother, dear mother,’ continued Phyllis, men christened ‘ Dick,’ who bn being tamed, at 
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once drove all the others to a respectful distance, 
while he remained m the cabin, erect and keen- 
eyed, waiting for his supper. J)ick found that 
the men sometimes closed the cabiu-door when at 
meals, thus keeping him out. Next day, though 
the door was shut, Dick appeared as usual. Exam¬ 
ination showed that he had dug a hole from the 
outside under the floor, coming up exactly where 
two hoards had failed to meet m one corner; 
thus finding the only possible opening by which 
lie could get through the floor. How was this 
planned ? The gopher appears to freeze perfectly 
solid in our severe winters. Miners drifting 
through gravel in winter have several times, to 
my knowledge, dug them out curled like a hall, 
but solid and cold as though dead. It. is impos¬ 
sible to open them out when m this condition; 
they are like a block of wood. But plaeo one 
near a hot log-fire and 'soon he will straighten 
himself; and first one hnul-leg ami then the 
other will kick a little, and Mr O. sits up and 
looks around with a bewildered air. 

Our fi&li act in a similar manner in winter. In 
fishing through the ice—sometimes the latter four 
feet thick—the temperature is usually low, say 
from twenty to forty-five degrees below zero— 
the fish, whether trout, grayling, or whitelish, 
when released from the hook ami thrown on the 
ice, almost immediately stiffen and cease jumping 
about. Many of them stiffen or freeze in a curved 
form, as though stricken with the intense cold ns 
they struggled on the ice. Take these same IKh 
home to a warm kitchen, uml they will, when 
thawed, knk and flop about as though newly 
caught. I have seen this occur five hours after I 
being out of water, and have been told they will : 
live for twenty-four hours, if kept frozen for that 
time. 

Our bears—the grizzly, cinnamon, uml black— j 
go into winter-quarters when it suits them. 
They are influenced wholly by season, it would 
seem. Sometimes, if one or two bright warm 
days follow each other in winter, Bruin will come 
ou£ for a short promenade; but he quickly 
returns homeward on the least change of tem¬ 
perature. The she-bear is supposed hen' to bring 
forth her cubs when m winter-quarters No 
matter how fairly you may sec the female bear 
in spring, she uhvaj s lias her cubs with her. 

1 will mention a fact, that has, 1 understand, 
been disputed by some professors in the East, 
and that is the presence of wootl-ticks in the 
swallows’ nests here. I refer to the cave-building 
swallow. 1 have seen nests which fairly swarmed 
inside with these abominable crawlers. This 
fact is so wefll known here, that miners, cowboys, 
&c. will knock down the partly built ne-t*, anil 
thus discourage the. birds from building at that 
particular spot, because letting the nests remain 
means having your cabin infested after a time 
with these very efficient substitutes for bed-bugs. 
Whether these tirk^ ate parasites brought from 
the South or not, 1 do not know, but I do know 
that the nests here have them. 

The snow-shoe rabbit is a curious little fellow ; 
the loose skin of the feet is enlarged so as to 
expand on pressure, and Bunny can skim along 
deep soft snow where no living animal can follow 
him. The mountain goat has a similar protec¬ 
tion given it by nature; the thick wiry hair on 
its legs above the 'hoofs spreads outwards when 
a 


walking over snow, and enables this unsocial 
party to wander at. sweet will over deep and deadly 
drifts unmolested by his enemies. The spread¬ 
ing wiry hair prevents him from sinking over 
a few inches in the snow. He never descends 
to the low country, unless in unusually severe 
weather. Jn summer, he ranges on the summits 
almost of the highest hills, close up to the per¬ 
petual snow-line, feeding on the lichens, mosses, 
mid stunted grasses he finds there. In winter, 
reluctantly descending part way down the hill¬ 
sides, only so far os he’‘is compelled, lie wanders 
over the storm-cleared rocks, nibbling here and 
then*, and picking up Ins living m a way 
marvellous to behold. Silent, wary, keen eyed 
and eared, v ith a Wonderful scent ♦or danger, he 
views with supreme cnipt flu* lower world 
beneath him. One *.'ah.io.t to breathe, 
watching a held of these fellow.*, whan alarmed. 
Rocks, boulders, chasms, cliffs, are us level ground 
to them ; madly hopping, skipping, and jvmping, 
sideway, frontway, any way, on they go like a 
drifting cloud, ami in a moment almost, have 
vanished. 


‘8 ITALL I?’ 

Srm.r, I do this, sir, and .shall I do th il. sir? 

Shall J go in, sir, or shall I go out" 

Shall it ho bonnet, or shall it be hat, sir ? 

State yom opinion ; I’m sadly hi doubt. 

Shall I go luling, or shall I go walking 1 
Shall 1 accept it, or shall I lcfuse 1 
Shall I he silent, or shall 1 keep talking’ 

Give yom advice, piav ; I cannot well choose. 
Tims do we pander to others’ opinions, 

Wealing the garb of Society’s slaves; 

Fashion’s a tyrant, and we arc her minions, 
Bobbing our life of the freedom it ciave.s. 

Ought I to M it her, ought I to rut her 1 
Shall I Ikj fnendly, or shall I he cold 1 
Shall I look boldly, or peep through the shutter ? 

Shall I give silver, oi shall I give gold 
What will ho said if I stay fiom the dinner* 
What will he said if I’m seen at the bill 1 
Will they proclaim me a saint, or a sinner 1 
If not the foimei, I go not at all 
Tims do we pander to othets’ opinions, 

Wearing the garb of Society’s slaves , 

Fashion’s ft tyiaut, and we an* hoi minions, 
Fobbing out bfo of the fioodom it ciavcs. 

Why not go foiwaid, undaunted, unfeaiing, 

Doi*.'; the thing that is lawful and light ? 
Cuting not who may bo seeing or he.uing, 

Shunning the ilaikwwg, and courting the light. 
Suioly, if conscience forliear to upbraid ns, 

Well may we laugh at the verdict of fools ; 

God is our guide—foi llis service ire made us— 
Not to be ruled by the niakeis of rules. 

Pander no longer to others’ opinions ; '* 

Wear not the gaib of Society’s slaves; 

Be not of Fashion the pitiful minions; 

Bob not youi life of the freedom it craves. 

Nannjk Power O’D^nooupb. 


Pi in tod and Published by V. & It. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Bow, LoNDof., and aiW High btreot, Edinburgh. 
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SOME STAGE-TRADES. 

IIY AN OLI> STAGER. 

While Mrs Kendal’s recent utterance * at the 
Social Science Congress, and the continued efforts 
oi dramatic scribe*., have helped not a little to 
bring tlie ‘art’ side of the theatrical profession 
into a deserved prominence, it occurs to the 
writer that but little, comparatively speaking, is 
known about what nuy be termed the work¬ 
man’s slure in stage-plays*. Though one hears a 
great deal about wluvt actors think, what actresses 
think, and what managers think, one is never 
allowed to hear the workmanV> opinion ; nor, 
except on rare occasions, is one permitted even 
to know if such a being as a stage-workman 
exists. People have some idea, certainly, that 
there are such functionaries as scene-painters, 
stage-carpenter'-, and the like ; but to the public 
eye they arc mysterious beings who have really 
no business to i xisl at all. To think of them is 
alone snilieient to spoil the effect of the prettiest 
! tago-picture, and the apparition of a scene- 
painter bowing hi.s thanks m the middle of the 
transformation scene of a pantomime, has before 
now robbed this most picturesque illusion of its 
greatest charm—apparent reality. The public, 
as a rule, do not like to be reminded of a Spilal- 
ficWs loom when they see a heroic pantomime; 
* prince ’ in all the glory of glittering fringe. The 
very suspicion of such an origin gives the shining 
rain oi>fairyland an incongruous, matter-of-fact 
look which ill becomes it. 

Perl laps the most difficult task, in a paper 
like the present, is the choice not only of 
particular employments and manufactures, but 
of the most salient features of the callings or 
of the Trade products which, without the intro¬ 
duction of technical particulars, will enable* the 
reader to form some conccpj .1011 of the magni¬ 
tude and number of stage occupations. Of the 
number ok these occupations, the uninitiated can 
have hut little idea. Wig-making, mask-making, 
picture-printing, hose-making, costume-making, 


fringe-making, spangle-making, cabinet-making, 
the manufacture of foil paper, stage-jewellery, 
lime-hght, and a host of other avocatious are 
called into requisition to satisfy that greedy 
monster, ‘popular taste.* Few who look at a 
pantomime, for instance, have the faintest idea of 
the working hosts employed, and of the days, 
weeks, and even months consumed in bringing 
Jack the Giant-killer or Cinderella to that proper 
pitch of perfection whiek is nowadays expected 
from everything theatrical. In x>antoimmes or 
spectacular performances, this is especially the 
case ; but even in less elaborate—so far as stage 
requirement-* go—and more sensible productions, 
the amount and the character of skilled labour 
can only be appreciated by those who actually 
come in contact with it Such a play, for 
instance, as The World makes an extensive call 
on the resources of the theatrical tradesman, even 
though historical costume is of necessity absent; 
while a production like that of Much Ado About 
Nothing, as staged and dressed at the London 
Lyceum, means no end of labour to the artisan 
as well as the artist. At a dramatf.c representa¬ 
tion this fact seldom presents itself. We see 
the attractive tout ensemble ; the stage-pictures 
please die eye ; the costumes are attractive, the 
plot interesting, and the acting realistic. We 
are entertained, possibly instructed, and ask 
nothing further. The why and the wherefore of 
this or that does not trouble us ip the least, 
and the consequence is that while we are 
unlimited in our laudations of author and actor, 
the theatrical tradesman, who possibly has con¬ 
tributed not a little to the desired result, seldom, 
it ever, gets a ‘ Thank you ’ from anybody. 

One of the most interesting as well as one of 
the most important of stage-trades is that of 
wig-making. ‘ There is room,’ said a contem¬ 
porary recently, * for as much tragedy in a hair¬ 
dresser’s wig as ever Hamlet found ir the grave¬ 
digger’s skulls.’ Leaving the tragic clement out 
of the question, there is many a* wig that, could 
it tell its story, would furnish abundant food 
for reflection. As I write, there lies in my 
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immediate vicinity a dirty, greasy, old ‘scratch’ 
wig. Its springs are broken, its net foundation 
in tatters, and altogether exhibiting signs of 
a near dissolution. Yet years ago, long before 
its then owner dreamed of American tours or 
royal patronage, that wig was worn by Henry 
Irving in the ‘Queen Victoria’s Own Theayter’ 
for the part of Bill Sikes in Oliver Twist. At 
first sight, the importance of the particular 
industry of wig-making may appear of but little 
account, yet when 1 mention that before the 
Lyceum company started on their first American 
four, no less than eleven hundred wigs were 
manufactured for them by a leading London 
perruqnier, the importance of artificial hair in 
theatrical disguises will ho recognised at once. 
Without a wig, for instance, how terribly 
commonplace would a Doricourt become ; how 
wanting in unctuousness a flaxen-haired Mr 
Dawson, B.A.; how lacking in romance a close- 
cropped Jtomco! Actors are well aware that 
without the assistance of their perrtiquier their 
best efforts would lose half their charm, and 
the result is that wig-making has now become 
one of the leading trades—‘arts,’ indeed, would 
be a more befitting term-in connection with 
the theatrical profession. The names of some of 
the varieties in these artificial coverings for 
the head would, I doubt not, puzzle many non- 
ihcatrical readers. Country Boys’, Black Straight, 
Quakers’, lied Indians’, Black Bald, Scratch, 
Court, Dress, Midas, Chinese, Flowing, Brown, 
Fair, Red, and Gray Tie, Brown, Gray, White, 
and Black Dress, Monks’, Comic Old Women’s, 
Japanese, Watteau, Barristers’, Pages’, Clowns’, 
and I know not how many more; while parti¬ 
cular parts, such os Bill Sikes, Middle wick, Mr 
Dawson, B.A., Dundreary, Paul Pry, &c, have 
particular wigs, which arc known simply by the 
character they are u^ed for. 

A great deal of nonsense is sometimes talked 
as to the sources from which perruquiers obtain 
the, material for their wigs. Stories of children 
being waylaid in dark alleys; of fair-haired 
mothers sacrificing their beauteous tresses to fill 
the mouths of their hungry offspring; of the 
dark shadow of the perruquier’s emissary lending 
additional horrors to the scaifold; and of 
‘resurrected’ corpses being laid under tribute 
to supply the wig-maker’s demands, Had all 
better be received with the proverbial gram of 
salt. The majority of the hair used by the 
trade comes from the continent; the light hair, 
as might be expected, being obtained from the 
peasantry of northern latitudes, while the south 
of Europe supplies darker shades. Travellers, 
I was once informed by a leading London 

E uquier, go round the different villages col- 
ng the material. The hair once obtained, it 
has to undergo cleansing and other operations ere 
it is ready to be made up into a wig. These 
finished, it is twisted into wliat is technically 
termed ‘weft;’ and then a wig-block having 
been covered with a net or gauze foundation, 
the weft is sewn on in rows running from ear 
to ear. The wig is then cut and trimmed and 
taken off the wig-block ready for use. 

Moustaches aS’e manufactured much in the 
Bame way. A blfck is covered with gauze, the 
pattern of the moustache cut out in paper and 


pasted on the gauze, and the ‘weft’ knotted in 
as before. Girls, for the most part, are employed 
at this branch of the business, the work being, 
in fact, of such delicacy that only the deft 
fingers of a woman could accomplish it. 

Besides wig-making, the majority of perruquiers 
also include in their business the necessaries 
employed for wliat is termed, ‘ make-up; ’ and in 
the. case of amateur representations, where those 
taking part are unable, through inexperience, to 
use the ‘hare’s-foot,’ &c. with effect, the perru- 
quier’s assistant is generally told off to super¬ 
intend the operation. The ordinary run of pro¬ 
fessionals, however, seldoin go in for the luxury 
of an assistant in the face-paintmg process; with 
a ‘ make-up box,’ small mirror, and long practice, 
an assistant would he an expensive superfluity. 
The various requisites for 1.1ns preliminary step 
in dramatic representation, almost, <Vfy # enumera¬ 
tion. Rouge m its different shades, blue to 
represent unshaven faces, burnt cork for negro 
minstrels, carmine, chrome lor sallow compfexions, 
(mail nnir to stop-out teeth when representing old 
men, joining-paste for affixing bald wigs to the 
forehead, moiigolmn for Indians, &c., pencils for 
the veins, grenadine for the lips, pencils for the 
eyebrows and eyelids, grease-paints m thirty 
different colours, hair-powder, h are’ j- feet, skin- 
moustache nlasks, aud a dozen other articles, form 
hut a portion of the stock-in-trade of the supplier 
of make-up requisites. It is quite possible, too, 
that a visit to his establishment might unearth 
fanciful masks, dominoes, noses, and many other 
pantomime necessaries. 

Costumes—including costumes proper, hats, 
hose, boots and shoes—fulfil such important 
functions in stage-plays that an apology might 
be almost tendered for making their considera¬ 
tion second to that of wigs and make-up. On 
the other hand, so little could be added—regard¬ 
ing the manufacture of costumes generally- to 
i the information of any one having access to the 
interior of a tailor’s shop, that to give costume 
manufacture preference to the less understood ait 
of wig-malting, would be to place the latter in a 
position it does not deserve. I have said that 
Imt little could be written regarding costumes 
generally. Were I to write, for instance, that a 
harlequin's dress—in which lie dances so nimbly, 
exposed to the overpowering heat of ‘floats,’ 
‘battens,’ ‘wing-lights,’ and sometimes ‘ground- 
rows ’—was as heavy, or heavier than an ordinary 
suit of clothes; that it is made up of hundreds 
of various-coloured .pieces of cloth ; and Ihat 
on each separate piece numerous spangles are 
stitched by hand, I might perhaps whet curiosity, 
while I vould sacrifice instruction. Were I to 
dilate on the oddity of costumiers always retain¬ 
ing in stock a cpiantity of rags, without which 
such old favourites as the ‘Artful Dodger,’ &e. 
would lose half their charm ; or dwtdl on the 
interesting fact that Fechtor’s attire in lluy Jllas 
is still in existence in a costumier’s establishment 
in London, I would ouly be raking up out-of- 
tlio-way but unprofitable information, which, in 
all probability, would be forgotten as soon as 
read. 

Let me, therefore, rather draw the attention of 
readers to less known items regarding particular 
details of costume, not the least interesting among 
which I might instance stage-hosiery. This 
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manufacture is but little practised in London. 
As a general rule, the looms of the Midlands 
meet all the demands of the metropolitan and 
provincial stage. Still, there are one or two 
establishments within a stone’s-throw of Drury 
Lane which keep a few machines working in 
order that hurried ordcrR may be more rapidly 
met than they could possibly be if the supply 
had to be brought from its provincial birthplace. 
One of «fchcae establishments I hud the. oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting some .twelve months ago, and 
from the results of. the visit—which were pub¬ 
lished at the time in a theatrical journal—I cull 
the following description of the manufacture of 
what in stage parlance are termed ‘ tights.' 
‘The machines were situated in a small low- 
ceilmged room, and the constant whir ensuing, 
as row after r<jw of thread was added, set one’s 
teeth on effge in anything but a pleasant manner. 
The machine had not the elic.k-clack of an 
ordmaty loom ; it was whir, whir, whir, as if a 
tuning-fork was being drawn across some comb¬ 
like substance ; while the shivery tceling the noise 
produced was icily suggestive of cold water 
trickling down one’s back. There was no shuttle ; 
no warp versus w eft. The operators fingers,; 
taking the place of the shuttle, draws the thread I 
across the row of horizontal J-shaped needle's ; by I 
another movement, the loop of each little elon- 1 
gated .1 presses the thread down, when a knot is 
formed l>v a further thread being passed over the 
loop ; and so, after tbe manner of ordinary h.ind- 
kmttmg, the process of manufacture goes on. 
Roth feet and hands are brought into i utilisation 
in the work, which is, to all appearance, both 
monotonous and tedious. About the most in¬ 
teresting feature of the machine is the fact that 
the garment v. -v.n Vhr.d’v “hangs by a thread,” 

; and does tin '»■«!..lor fail but once to draw the 
thread across the needles, the article falls oil the 
I machine entirely. In fact, to use a homely 
phrase, he “ drops his stitches,” and is obliged to 
pn.k them up. The measurement of the garment 
must, of course, be a- curate ; and at intervals a 
rule is employed, so that the tall and well-formed 
hero may not have to wear diminutive dress, nor 
the romantic Rosalind assume the less imposing 
“ea-uigs” of the Irish colleen.’ 

Then; is so little interesting literary matter 
deduoibli! from the manufacture of theatrical 
boots and shoes, that I am almost templed to 
leave tins item unnoticed. Vet. there can be no 
doqbt that adolescent curiosity w ill always find a 
glamour of romance about, say, the foot of a 
premidre dameuse. Even respectable stoiy-tellers 
do not hesitate to work up the interest m their 
novel oh novelette by here and there introducing 
the fcterootvpeih pretty speeches about ‘ the poetry 
ot moti m ’ exhibited in pantomime or opera- 
bouffc. Still, the stage-dancer’s ( shoe is a very 
everyday affair after all. Just’ step into this 
bootmaker's shop with me, and you’ll sec the 
whole manufacture in a trice. The dancer has 
just had her pretty foot measured for shoes'’for 
one of the current pantomimes, and is boring 
the shoemaker with no end of instructions about 
the make and* shape of the required article. 
‘Now, remember, Mr So-and-so, they’re to 
have white satin outsides ; and be sure and have 
the toes well stiffened ; and don’t forget to make 
the soles as .white as possibleand so on, and 


so on, while the much-enduring bootmaker 
listens in polite silence, and obsequiously bows 
the great-little lady out. Then he proceeds to 
business ; first making a last to the measurement 
he has taken of the foot; then cutting out the 
material, ho fits it on to the last, and in a short 
time the dainty article is ready for its daintier 
wearer. Of course, ordinary ballet shoes—those 
intended for the third or fourth row of dancers 
—do not require anything like the attention 
bc-.stowed on the foot-covering of the premiere 
dansmsp. Such second-rate shoes are generally 
covered with canvas; the wearer afterwards 
refining their exterior with bilk or satin, as 
she pleases; and can bo had for a sliilling 
or .two a pair. The reader, however, must 
not run away with the idea that this represents 
anything like the averse cost of footware used 
in stage displays. I have seen a pantomime 
‘prince* wear a pair of thirty-buttoned sky-blue 
satin ‘fcurreted’ boots, the cost of which would 
nearly keep me in boots for a year. 

‘Glittering rain’ often forms a picturesque 
feature of the final tableau of a transformation 
scene. Most readers probably will recollect that 
just as the transformation is fully effected, and 
immediately before the hideous red fire makes 
everything and everybody look ghastly in the ex- 
tremo, there may sometimes be observed descend¬ 
ing from the clouds—or, more correctly, flies— 
a glistening imitation of'fairyland rain. They 
may also recollect that in many cases the dresses 
of the lady artists in a pantomime ore made 
particularly striking by the golden fringe 
suspended to them. As the ‘glittering rain’ of 
Ihc transformation and the ‘golden fringe’ of 
the ladies are of much the same matennl, let 
me tell you a little of what I know of the latter. 
It goes without saying that the term ‘golden’ ; 
slightly exaggerates the quality of the article, i 
Except in the case of principals, or of moneyed 
amateurs who can afford ‘bullion fringe,’ the : 
rank and file of the profession commonly ■ 
patronise what is technically known as ‘siher- 
platc ’ and ‘ water ’ fringe. 

I once had an opportunity of seeing this ( 
ordinary fringe being woven. Tlfe locality in 
which the work was carried on was not a ore tty 
one. There were no beautiful Indies, heroic 
lovers, ‘woodland glades, or benevolent lames. 
King Poverty, # indecd, was the only gentleman j 
who had been cast for a part. In one of 1 
tbe lowest ‘walks’ in Retlmal Green, I found 
the artisan, without whose aid pantomime and 
opera-bouffe costumes could boast hut little of 
the picturesque. Away up in a lonely garret, 
where furniture was conspicuous by its absence, 
sat the fringe-weaver, untiringly plying his 
shuttle. His loom was a poor one, and evidently 
had seen years and years of service. Its con¬ 
struction was not peculiar to those who have 
ever witnessed handioom weaving of any descrip¬ 
tion. The treadles, were worked by the ieet; 
and the warp, of which there were only a couple 
of twisted cords, represented the edging ot the 
fringe. On the bobbin in the shuttle i& wound 
the fringe proper, and this the weaver thrusts 
to and fro with his hand, the troadles alternately 
raising and lowering the wjjrp, thus binding 
the weft together, and bringing it into a con¬ 
dition to allow of its being stitched on to The 
- 1 -— | 
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dress of its intended wearer. I confess, os I 
sat there watching the old artisan plying his 
trade far into the night, his bare lonely room 
but dimly lighted by two of the cheapest of 
candles, thoughts came crowding on me, which 
to this day sjioil much of the pleasure derivable 
from pantomimes. I pictured to myself the 
easy-going hilarity of a Boxing-night audience. I 
heard them laugh and cheer and make the sun¬ 
lights ijuiver with their loudly expressed appro- j 
bation of a catching song or cleverly executed 
dance. Above all, 1 saw the glittering fringe 
worn by the artists appearing and disappearing 
in the brilliantly illuminated geni’s palace, or 
basking under the moonbeams which shimmer 
through the trees of some fairy forest—and Jhen 
I turn my eyes to the worn and wearied work¬ 
man with his glistening' weft, and come to the 
conclusion, as thousands before me have done, 
that ‘one half of the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives.’ 

I had intended to say something about a few 
other theatrical trades which occur to me at 
the present moment, such as the manufacture of 
ioil-puper, without which ‘demon caveb’ would 
lose half their weirdness, and which, by the way, 
is said to be made by only one man in London, 
who alone, possesses the secret; tlic birthplaces 
and manufacture of stage-jewellery; the mak¬ 
ing of masks; the curiosities connected with 
picture-printing, and the technicalities of the 
gas-bag carried by the lime-light man ; but these 
may be reserved fur a future paper. It is to 
be hoped, however, that 1 have said enough to 
induce those who heretofore gave credit to artists 
and scene-painters for all the enjoyment obtained 
from a stage-play or spectacle, to bestow in 
future some little appreciation on the woikman, 
■whose share in theatrical successes I have endea¬ 
voured briefly to describe. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AO A INST ITSELF. 


It is a common impression that happiness and 
unhappiness are permanent states of mind, and 
that for long tracts of our lives we are under 
the continuous sway of one or other of these 
conditions. But this is almost always a mistake, 
save in the case of giief, which is perhaps the 
only emotion which is beyond the reach of the 
momentary lightunings and alleviations and per¬ 
petual vicissitudes of life. 3 >eath, and tin- pangs 
of separation from those we love, are permanent, 
at least for their time; but in everything else 
there is an ebb and flow which keeps the heart 
alive. When Frances Waring told the story of 
this period of her life, she represented herself 
unconsciously as having been oppressed by the 
mystery that overshadowed her, and as having 
lost all the ease of her young life prematurely 
in a sudden encounter with shadows unsuspected j 
before. But as a matter of fact, this was not the I 
case. She had a bad night—that is, she cried I 
herself asleep ; hut once over the boundary which 
divides our waking thoughts from the visions 
of the night, she knew no more till the sun 
came in and wokddier to a very cheerful morning. 
Ifceis true that eure made several partially suc¬ 


cessful assaults upon her that day and for several 
days after. But as everything went on quite 
calmly and peacefully, the impression wore oft. 
The English family found out, as was inevitable, 
where Mr Waring lived, without any difficulty; 
and first the father came, then the mother, and 
finally the pair together, to call. Frances, to 
whom a breach of decorum or civility was pain 
unspeakable, sat trembling and ashamed in the 
deepest comer of the loggia, while these kind 
^rang'-rs encountered M^ritima at the door. The 
a- a mutter <>f fact, w.i- rather comic than 
tragic, for neither the visitors nor the guardian 
of the house possessed ally language but their 
own; and Mr and Mrs Maunoring had as little 
understanding of the statement that Mr Waring 
did not * receive ’ as Frances had expected. 

‘ But he is iu—<5 m cam —£ in ? ’ said the 
worthy Englishman. ‘Then, my deal, of course 
it is only a mistake. When he knows who we 

arc—when lie lias our names ’- 

‘ Non nccrc ogiji ,’ said Mariuccia, setting her 
sturdy breadth m the doorway; ‘ otjyi non ricerc 
il tfiqnoro ’ (The master does not remve to-day). 
‘But he ik inV* repeated the bewildered good 

E eoplo. They could have undersiood ‘Not at 

01111 ',’ which to Marnucia would have been 
simply a lie—with which, indeed, had need been, 
or could it have done the Padrone any good, she 
■would have burdened her conscience as lightly 
as any one. But why, when it was not in the 
lca«t ncce««.vv v 

I hu- lli- \ played tlu-ir little game at cross- 
purposes, while Frances sat, hot and red with 
shame in her corner, sensible to the bottom 
of her heart of the discourtesy, the unkind- 
ness of turning them from the door. They 
were her father’s friends; they claimed to have 
‘stuck by him through thick and thin;’ they 
were people who knew about him mid whom 
he belonged to, and the conditions of his 
former life; and yet they were turned from 
Ins door! 

She did not venture to go out again for some 
days, except in the evening, when she knew that 
all the strangers were at the inevitable tahlc-d’hfitc; 
and it was with a sigh of relief, yet disappoint¬ 
ment, that she heard they had gone away. Ves, 
at last they did go away, angry, no doubt, 
thinking her father a churl, and she herself 
an ignorant rubtic, who knew nothing about i 
good manners. Of course this was wliat they 
must think. Frances heard those words, ‘Non 
nene oyi yi,’ even in her dreams. Bhe saw in 
imagination the astonished faces of the visitors. 

‘ But lie \yill receive us, if you will only take in 
our names; ’ and then Mariuccia’s ste-uy voice 
repeating the well-known phrase. What must 
they have thought’ That it was an insult: that 
their old friend scorned and defied them. What 
eLe could they suppose ? 

At la^t, however, they did go away, and Frances 
got over it Everything went on as before ; her 
father was just ns usual—a sphinx indeed, more 
and 0 more hopelessly wrapped up in silence and 
mystery ; hut so natural and easy and kind in 
his uncommunicativeness, with jo little appear¬ 
ance of repression or concealment about iiim, 
that it was almost impossible to retain any feeling 
of injury or displeasure. Love is cheated every 
day in this way by offenders much more serious, 
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who can make their dependents happy even while .> short time, it began to be a great subject of 
they are ruining them, and beguile the bitterest j regret that the work was done. She did not 
anxiety into forgetfulness and smiles. It was know what to do next. To make a portrait 
easy to make Frances forget the sudden access of of Domenico was above her powers. She idled 
wonderment and wounded feeling which had about ior the day, and found it uncomfortable, 
seized her, even without any special exertion; That is the moment in whicli it is most desir- 
time alone and the calm succession of the days able to have a friend on whom to bestow one’s 
was enough for that. She resumed her little tediousness. She bethought herself that she had 
picture of the palms, and was very successful— not seen Tasie for a week. It was now more 
more thaw usually so. Mr Waring, who had than a fortnight since the events detailed in 
hitherto praised her little # works as ho might have the beginning of this history. Her father, when 
praised the sampler .of a child, was silenced by asked if he would not like a walk, declined. It 
this, and took it away with him into Ins room, was too warm, or tot) cold, or perhaps too dusty, 
and when he brought ft back, looked at her with which was very true, and accordingly she set 
more attention than he had been used to show out alone. 

‘I think,’ ho said, ‘little Fan, that you must Walking dow'n through the Marina, the little 
he growing up,’ laying his hand upon her head tourist town W’hicli was rising upon the shore, 
with a smile. # she saw some parties# of travellers arriving, 

‘ I am grown up, papa ; I am eighteen,’ bhe which always had been a little pleasure to her. 
said. It was mingled now with a certain excitement. 

At Which he laughed softly. ‘I don't think Perhaps some of them, like those who had just 
much of your eighteen; but this shows. 1 gone away, might know all about her, more than 
bhould not wonder, with time and work, if—you she knew herself. What a strange thought it 
mightn’t be good enough to exhibit at Mentone— was. Some of those unknown people in their tra- 
alter a while.’ -veiling cloaks, which looked so much too warm 

Frances had been looking at him with an —people whom she had never seen before, who 
expression of almost rapturous expectation. The had not a notion that she was Frances Waring! 
poor little countenance fell at this, and a quick One of the parties was composed of ladies, 
sting of mortilieation brought tears to her eves, surrounded and enveloped, °o to speak, by a 
The exhibition at Mentone was an exhibition venerable courier, wlio bvvept them ami their 
of amateurs. T;imc was in it, and even ills possessions before him into the hotel. Another 
Gaunt, and all the people about who ever spoilt was led by a father anti mother, not at all 
a piece of harmless paper. ‘O papa’’ she said, unlike the pair who had ‘stuck by’ Mr Waring. 
Since the lad lire of her late appeal to him, this How strange to imagine that they might not 
was the only formula of repmach wliuh she be strangers at all, but people who knew all 
used about her. 

‘Well,’ lie said, ‘are you more ambitious than In the first group was a girl, who hung 

that, you little thing? i’erhaps, bj-nnd-by you back a little from the rest, and looked curi- 

mav be fit even for better things ’ oudy up at all the houses, as li looking for 

* J t is beautilul,’ said Manuecia. ‘You see some one—a tall, fair-haired girl, with a blue 

where the light goc°, and where it i-> in the shade, veil tied over her hat. She looked tired, but 
But, carma, if you were to copy the lace of eager, with more interest in her face than any 
Domenico, or even mine, that would be mole ol the others showed. Frances smiled to hcr- 
interesting. The pahm we can see if we look self with the half-superiority which a r*si- 
outot the window ; but imagine to v ourself that dent is apt to feel : a girl must bo very simple 
’Menico might go away, or even might die; and indeed, if she thought the houses on the Marina 
we should not miss him so much it wc had his worth looking at, Frances thought. But she < 

face hung up upon the wall ’ did not pause m her quick walk. The Durants 

‘It is easier to do the trees than to do lived at the other end of the Marina, m a 

Domenico,’ sai 1 Frances ; ‘they stand still ’ little vjlla built upon a terrace over an olive 

‘And so would ’Menico stand still, if it was garden—a low house with no particular beauty, 
to please the Signoriua. He is not very well but possessing *ilso a loggia turned to the west, 

educated, hut he knows enough lor that; or even the luxury of building on the Riviera. Here 

nivself, though you will think, perhaps, I am too the whole family was seated, the old clergyman 
old to make a pretty picture. But if 1 had my with a large English newspaper, which lie w r as 
veil on, mid my best earring 0 , and the c oral my reading deliberately from end to end ; liis wife 

mother Heft me’- * with a work-basket full of articles to mend; 

‘ You look Very nice, Mariuccia; I like you and Tasie at the little tea-table, pouring out 

as you a-e ; but 1 am not clever enough to make the tea. Frances was received with a little 

a portrait.’ . clamour of satisfaction, for she was a favourite. 

Manuecia cried out with scorn. ‘Yon are clever ‘Sit here, my deal.’—‘Come this way, close 
enough to do whatever you wish to do,’ she to me, for you know I am getting a little 
said. ‘!Tiie padrone thinks so too, though he will hard of hearing.’ 

not say it. Not clever enough! Magari! • too They had always’been kind to her, but never, | 
clever is what you mean.’ • she thought, had she been received.with so much I 

Frances set up her palms, on a little stand of cordiality as now. 
carved wood, and was very well pleased with ‘Have you come by yourself, Frances? and 
herself; but that sentiment palls perhaps sooner along the Marina? I think you Bhould make 
than any other. It was veiy agreeable to be Domenico or his wife walk frith you, when 
praised, and also it was pleasant to feel that she you go through the Marina, mj* dear.’ 
had finished her work successfully. But alter ‘Why, Mrs Durant? I have always don% it. 
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Even Mariuecia says it does not matter, as I * Be careful,’ said the clergyman, with a glance 
am on English girl.’ aside, which Franees would have been dull 

‘Ah, that may he true; but English girls indeed not to have perceived was directed at 
are not like American girls. X assure you they herself. ‘Don’t say anything that may be pre- 
are taken a great deal more care of. If yon ever mature.’ 

go home ’—- Frances was brave in her way. She felt, with 

‘ And how is your poor father to-day, Frances ? ’ a little rising excitement, that her friends were 
said Mr I )urant, bursting with some piece of knowledge which 

‘Oh, papa is very well. He is not such they were longing to communicate. It roused 
a poor lather. There is nothing the mutter m her an impatience and reluctance* mingled 
with him. At least, there is nothing new the with keen curiosity. She would not hear it, 1 
matter with him,’ said Frances with a little and yet was breathless with impatience to know 
impatience. what it was. 

‘No,’ said the clergyman, looking up over ‘Mr Maimer mg If ’ she said deliberately—‘that 
the top of his spectacles and shaking his head, was the gentleman that kiu »v papa.’ 

‘Nothing new the matter with him. 1 believe ‘\ou saw him, then?’ cried Mrs Durant. , 
that.’ * There was something like a faint disappointment 

‘-If you ever go home,’ resumed Airs m her tune. 

Durant, ‘and of course somo time you will go ‘He was one of papa’s early friftnds,’ .id 

home’- Frances with a little emphasis. ‘ ’ saw him i 

‘1 think very likely I never shall,’ said the twice. lie and his wife both—they seemed kind 
girl. ‘ Papa never talks ot going home. He people.’ 

says home is here.’ Air Durant and his wife looked at each other, 

‘That is all verv well for the present moment, and even Tasie stared over lier teacups. ‘Oh, 
my dear; but I ieel sure, for my part, that one very kind people, my dear; I don t think you 
time or other it will happen as 1 say; and then could do better than haye full confide me in j 
you must not let them suppose you have been them,’ Mrs Durant said. 

a little savage, going about as you liked here.’ ‘And jour poor father <mild not ha\ a truer ! 

‘I don’t tlunk anyone would care much, Airs friend,* said the old clergyman. ‘ Vou must tell 
Durant; and I am not going; so you need not him 1 am coming to haw a talk with him about j 
be afraid.’ it. It was a great iv\elation, but L hope that 

4 Vour poor father,’ Mr Durant went on in liis everything will turn mu lm the best.’ 
turn,‘has a great deal ot self-command, Frances ; Frances grew lvddei an I icdder ns .-In .-at a 

lie has a great deal ot self-control. In some mark for ail their allow* What was it that 

ways, that is an excellent quality, but it may w as a ‘ revelation ’ 7 But she W’ould not a 1: Sh • 
be carried too far. 1 wish very much ho would began to be angry, nud l - siy to him If that 
allow me to come and have a talk with him— she would put hci hands to her i n , that die 
not as a clergyman, but just in a friendly way.’ would li-tui to nothing. 

‘lam quite sure you may come and talk with ‘Ileniv 1 ’ said Air 1 - Durant, ‘who D it that 
him as much as you like,’ said Francos, astonished; is premature now'{’ 

‘or if you want vay much to see him, he will ‘1 am afraid 1 can't stax,’ said France.-., rising 
come to you.’ quickIj lumi her chair. k l have something to I 

‘Oh, 1 should not take it upon me to afk that. do for Alanuccia. J only came in li causi— | 
— ih the meantime,’ Mr Durant said. | because I was passnrr — Never mind, T.we ; I j 

The girl stared a little, but a*ked no further j know my w’oy so well; and All Diuant want-, 

question. There was something among them some moi\ tea.’ 

which she did,not understand—a look of curio&itv, ‘Oh, but France';, my dear, you ically must 
an air of meaning more than their words sank let me send some <»no with uni. Vou nnwt not 
The Durants were always a little a]it to be move about m that indepcndint way ’ 
didactic, as became a clergyman's family; but ‘And we had a great many thingi lo say to 
Tasie was generally a safe refuge. She turned you,’ said the old clergyman, keeping ln*r hand 
to her with a little sigh ot perplexity, hoping to in his. ^‘Aie you lrally in such .i hnny? it 
escape further question. ‘Was the Sunday school will be better for j ourself to wait a little, and 
as large last Sunday, Tasie?’ she said. hear something that will be tor ymn good ’ 

‘Oh, Frances, no! Such a disappointment! ‘It cannot be any worse for incite run about 
There were only four! Isn’t it a pity? But j to-day than any other duj,’ said Frances, almost , 
you see the little Alanmrings have all gone j stemly; ‘and whatever thrie is t< I* nip," W'on’t | 
away. Such sweet children; and the little one \ to-inorrow do just as w’oll ? i think it is a 
of all lias such a voice. They are perhaps j little funny of jou all to speak to me so; but ‘ 
coming back for Easter, if they don’t stav at j now I must go.’ 

Rome; and if so, I think we must put little She was so rapid in her movements that she 
Herbert m a white surplice—he will look like j was gone before Ta^ic could extricate herself 
an angel— and have a real anthem W'itli a soprano j from the somewhat crazy little table Ami then 
solo, for once.’ I they*aU three looked at each other and shook then 

‘I doubt if they wall all come back,’ said Air ; head£ ‘Do you think she can know ?’•—-‘Uiui she 
Durant. ‘Mr Alannenng himself, indeed, I don't i have known it all thy time?’—‘Has Waring told 
doubt, on Iukuuxs; but as lor the lumily, you her, or was it Mannemig?’ the/ said to each j 

must not flatter yourself, Tasie.’ other. * ' 

‘She liked the place,’ said his wife ; ‘and very Frances could not hear their mutual questions; 
likely she would UFink it her duty, if anything but something very like the purport of them got 

is tcpcomc of it, you know.’ into her agitated brum. She left sure they were | 
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wondering whether she knew—what? this reve¬ 
lation, this something which they hsul found 
out. Nothing would make her submit to hear 
it from them, she said to herself. But the 
moment was come when she could not be put 
off any longer. She would go to her lather, and 
she would not rest until she was informed what 
it was. 

She hastened along, avoiding the Marina, which 
had amused her on her way, hurrying from 
terrace to terrace of tlyj olive grove-. Her heart 
was heating fast, nml In r rapid pace made it 
faster. But as she thought of her father’s unper¬ 
turbed looks, the calift with which he had received 
her eager questions, and the very small likelihood 
that anything she would say about the hints of 
the Durants would move him, her pace and her 
excitement bo^i decreased She went more -low ly, 
h s hopefully ba<k to the Palazzo. It was all 
\ery well to Kiy (hat she imret Know. But what 
if li(f would nut toll her 9 What if lie reeened 
her que-tioiis as he hud received them before 9 
The timuuslwefi were not changed, nor was 
he changed because the Durants knew something, 
Hie dal not know what Oh, what a poor piece. 
.»! friendship was that, that betiayed a friend’s 
secret 1<> his msgliboui&t She did not know; 
die . ould not ,<> nm< h as form a gue.s what 
the strut was But litlh or great, his friend 
■ liotdd it.i\i l Kepi it She said tills to herself 
lullui), whin the ilnll piobalulities of the case 
began to make them, el»< , felt. Jt was harder 
to tb.nk th.it the J>aia».iS knew, than to be 
ki pi in daikne*--, In r-. If. 

She went m at last \ery soberly, with the 
:ntiiiti<Mt of t- llmg her hither all that had 
pa ved, ]| pel hap that of itself might be an 
indm uncut to him to have eonbdente in her 
It was not a plca-ant mis-ion ller had 

butane ven sober as she went up the long 
marble M.i:r Maiiueua met her with a little 
<ry ibid iIn not nut the padrone ' He had 
_»>n< out down llnoiigh the olno woods to 
meet her and htth her lionn. It was a biiel 
npi’iie. In tin t \ruing alter dinner w'as the 
turn wlnii he was most mcesublo. Prances, with 
a thrill ot mingled relief and disappointment, 
eitiitd to Lei mom to make her little toilet. 
Shi liad an hour or two at least befoie her ere 
it would be i:eu* uiv to speak. 

(To be continued.) 

* MY IRISH CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is y v, • y true saying that there sfre ‘bad and 
good* pe ipta m the world; it may equally be I 
applied to the iiish tenants in the present days j 
of ‘ band-leaguei in.’ 1 am an agent, and, with ■ 
the few ex< eptions proving the rule, J have never 
met with muulity. My concspondcnce js very 
large,* and some of the letters 1 have received 
from tenants arc so amusing, that from tyne to, 
tunc ] have laid a choice one by. Indeed, so 
amusing are they, that I have decided on sending 
a few to the press, just to .show that there still 
remain,a few' genuine, honest Irishmen in the 
world, though lor obvious reasons I have sup¬ 
pressed the mil names of the w'rilors or people 
referred to m them. The following letter 1 


received in acknowledgment of some eye oint¬ 
ment 1 sent to a poor tenant who was suffering 
from a sore eye : 

January 1882. 

My worthy gentel Man its time to Rctourne 
you thanks For your Comppilements ixtuse Me 
J Addrea this to you My worthy gentel. Man 
For I Canto Rctourne you thanks for your kind¬ 
ness and the llement Dun me the greatest sarvice 
and My ies is all Right now and My Friend the 
Jfooter is more than thanlul to you My worthy 
gcntil Man for your (Jindness and i saw a man 
from your place 1 inquare About you and ho 
toalt me you Ware ill a long tune and i Felt 
very sad intirely at the news so I must Con¬ 
clude with my best Respected toars you Cap tin 
pleas let me Now how you are and all the 
fumely and aspioely about Miss Cusey For she 
was the ondel one as i new bo picas my worthy 
gentil Man siud me a anser by rctourne of poste 
to Michael S of G-. 

The next letter I shall give is from a tenant 
a.-king me to vote for a cousm of his, who was 
anxious to obtain the post of relieving officer 
for the Union m another county. The way he 
words his request amused me by its naivete : 

Cacti n September 3870. 

Silt I Beg a favour from ye i now ye ar 

aquanted with Mister *- their 13 a 2ond 

('iwn of Mine Proposing as Cundadato for 

Relevin officer.-hip for M- Union i Beg of 

ye Sir to write Letter an till him to vote for 
My Cusin John or any other gintelmen you ar 
enflueneed i now thrust that your Honour will 
do all in yor power for to Canvas all you can 
for me as well as if it were meself were goin 
for it i Mill gi\e u all the Kredit that the world 
can aford It you use Half yer enfluence for me 
} our faithful servant Pat-. 

Pleas Mud me Sir an anser to say what you 
aw to do 1 re< jvod 2 re< out* with thanlif. 

No more at present— Tuaday. 

The following letter, too, is decidedly character- ■ 
istic m the request it contains : 

Captin • * 

1 suit you 28 £ no sliillins an nine pinse 
yesterday I inclose poor rate reept 1 got the 
that instalment oi the Loan 1 am very thankfull 
mtircly to yyu Captin that you may live long 
an die happey I remain your obdient Timothy 

pleas see the other side. 

Sir 1 made a mi.-tak yesterday I inclose Eightcn 
.stamps Captm pleas mak a good job of me sind me 
what anser you like Yours agm Timothy B-. 

I suppose I must have made a good job of my 
friend Timothy, tor wc still correspond in the 
most affectionate manner; m fact, 1 heard from 
him about a week ago. 

Dkar ('actin' . 

1 was decaved by that frind of mione as 1 towld 
you of Cai>tjn T inclos for you a Bank Draft 
for £30 one sliillin an Six pinse if you dear 
(laptin lnsibt on the rest you music git it Captin 
dont foi^git me os usual I jemain Your fond 
Timothy B —— m 

What comment can I make on the following 
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letter, beyond paying Mary had my deepest sym¬ 
pathy, and Mr Jerry Denecn a reprimand on his 
dilatoriness 1 

Wnten Thursday 18 hundred an 76. 

Sir my husband was very bad an died this 
tionie Sir 1 ave ben sodly put aboute by wan 
Jerry Deneen as behaved shnmful to my poor 
husband Sir this was ow it liapned Tim thats 
my husband Sir was mioghty il an as near dyin 
as'iver you Coe Tim says i an wlioo wnd ye lioke 
to mak yer cofin sure thin Mary says he theirs 
kno wan as i wild lioke to mak it bether thin 
Jerry Deneen only he is mioghty behinde hande 
in his contliracts arrah Tim says I Sir mak yer 
nnnde aisey bout that for he is sliure an sartin 
to finis the liokes o that in daccnfc tiomc now Sir 
my poore husband the lord avc Marcy on Tus 
sowl had to waite for an other nites wake, for that 
Jerry Deneen bad cess to lmn niver linDed the 
dacent mans cofin in tionie now Sir 1 lave tin; 
mater in yer boners handes hopin as you will 
punis that vilan as want to charg me fiften shillin 
an he to kep my poor husband watin 2 bleshet 
nites for his cofin. 

Yours to comande Mary C-. 

lionered an kinde Sir may I thrust u to punis 
’'that clivil Deneen. 

A somewhat similar, and I might add amusing, 
instance happened not long ago when a tenant’s 
wife died, it was on a Saturday night, I remem¬ 
ber, and I did not hear of her death until Sunday. 
I then sent to my carpenter, and desired him to 
make a coffin for the remains. Next morning, 
on looking out of the window 1 saw her sons 
carrying the coffin from the workshop. I opened 
the window and called to them to wait till I 
satisfied myself tlut it was a good one. On 
desiring them to lift off the cover, what was my 
astonishment to see the coffin filled with turnips ' 
Passing hv the turnip-pit, the bearers could not 
resist taking a lew, for—as they explained— 1 it 
felt so mioghty empty ! * 

Can any one wonder if I modestly hiudied on 
perusing the following masterpiece of penman¬ 
ship . 

. I-Iond. Sir # 

I most respectfully beg to remind you that 
in a conversation with you you kindly pro¬ 
mised to vote for a License for my t .sister 
Hoping your Honr. will act with that 'noble 
spirit for which you are now so* characterintic 
in obtaining a License for this poor orphan. 1 
remain with due respect Your nuinble servant 
William S- 

My noble spirit! could not resist so charming 
a compliment, and I helped to obtain the In ense 
for another kind of ‘spirit,’ thereby making glad 
the heart of the poor orphan. 

Here is another letter in which mv friend Dan 
says ‘He’d walk from here to Cork’for me, and 
a very long walk it would he. 

Sm 

Ye ought for to rounder an alow that my 
Pashion of Jalousy could not afford me hut to 
spake prisumptious I used all manes I could to 
pay my rint by givin my bill to Bank and met 
it Honourable for it was in my Hearth an 
rninde if ye wanted me to walk from here to 
CorkfJ xvud not refus I have no more news but 


liopm that £1 • 5 may be worth £100 an wisliin 
prosperity to ye an yer Fainoly your faithfull 
servant Daniel M-. 

Its two empirtnant intirely for me to ixpcct a 
letter from ye Sir kno more at the prisont. 

The next and last letter I will give you to read 
is from a tenant who buys turkeys each year for 
a friend of mine. The present ones seem to 
have been damaging the farmer’s crops. ( 

SiptemFiEr Friday 
* 1884. 

I hope this will find you in as gud healt as it 
laves me at the presint thank God Sind for the 
turkies at onst they avc the oats that fiat I have 
boght ye 16 couple an a halve Captm ft 4 sliillins 
an nine piu-e ior too i gav wan shillin arnrst* 
rninde that bind me a payliin I dont want a 
black payliin nor naithrr u white I •■wants a 
splieckleu van sind for them turkies an welcome 
at wanst shurely i remain Sir Yours thrulvt Tom 
M et;—. 

them turkies ar small an fat an liav grate legs. 

T have, T think, given sufficient reason to show 
that wit and honesty may still he found in dear 
old Ireland, and trust the perusal ot those -imple 
letter* will atford amusement—tie High not m 
defhion-- to the reader. 


K N 0 W E C 11 O V T. 

A CUMBERLW’J) IDYL. 

\I. 

Winter-time in the country is not the most 
cheery of seasons, and tin* evenings in particular, 
even although ten o’chak is thought a late hour 
to be out of bed, are apt to lag rather drc.mly. 
But theie had never been such a meriv winter 
at Knowociolt jus this one. Bulb’s piano had 
not been used much of late ; but when it was 
found that Phyllis could both play and sing, 
Joe soon had a tuner out from Carlisle, and it 
was manellous how swiltlv the night* sped by, 
listening to her. Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
were perhaps just a little bit too ab-truse for her 
audience—-at least for two of them—but Joe 
would have thought any music celestial, if 
played by her. 

Then to hear her sing plaintive old ballad**, 
with now and n" n5 n a n ■ • ”V ditty or ?. reel 
or jig to enlivon s w :;, it was just like 
having a little concert all to tbemsehes every 
evening. And to crown all, to Mrs Martindahvs 
intense delight, Phyllis set to work, under Joe 
and Buth’s tuition, to learn some of the verna¬ 
cular songs- so dear to the hearts of Cumbrians 
all the world over—and now she would conclude 
the evening’s performance with a 'lilt of *S 'ally 
(>ray, or The Jlmlhi vast, King Roger, or The 
Impatient Lassie. To vary the monotony, they 
would sometimes have a little dance, in which 
they would he joined by the neighbouring farmers’ 
sons and daughters; and so, with one tiling and 
another, the winter was over almost before they 
knew it was there. 

But before it came to a close, Dick Braithwaite 
hud taken possession of Kiggfield, with his sister 


* ‘Earnest’ is money advanced when - a bargain is 
made, to insure there being no disappointment in tho 
fulfilment of it. 
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Mary as his housekeeper ; and they were pretty 
frequent visitors at Knowceroft in the even¬ 
ings. Dick and Ruth generally managed to get 
ensconced in a comer by themselves; and as 
matrimony seemed to be in the very air, and 
Mary Braithwuitc had been spoken for by a 
bluff yeoman of Westmorland, Mrs Martindalc 
considered it to be for her good to give her 
matronly advice whenever occasion offered; so 
fc there was •only Joe left to give undivided atten¬ 
tion to Phyllis—to turnover the leaves of her 
music for her,, and suggest what they should 
have next. If Joe had not boon head-over-ears 
in love with Phillis,“to begin with, no other 
conclusion could have come from this state of 
affairs ; and ite it was, every day riveted firmer 
the chain that hound him. But he dared not 
tell her how dear*she was to him ; the risk seemed 
too great. It she had showed any signs of 
meeting him half-way, he might have ventured 
on a declaration ; or if she had been an inmate 
of another household, he might have broached 
the momentous question, and ‘put his fortune 
to the touch.’ But he surmised that a pre¬ 
mature declaration of his love might drive away 
from Knowecroit this fairy creature, who had 
changed it from a matter-of-fact farmhouse to 
a boner of bliss; and so he waited, with nil 
the patience lie could summon to his aid, the 
arrival of the time when he could, with some 
certainty of success, ask her to become his 
w ife. 

Had he known the secrets of our dear Pin lib's 
heart, he need uot have been so wary ; tor 
Phyllis was just as much in love with Joe as 
Joe was with her. She had taught Joe enough 
of music to enable lmn to follow her and know 
the right tune to turn over; but sometimes he 
was so much taken up watching her nimble 
fingers as tliey slid over the keys ns to Jorget 
to keep Ins eyes on the music, until brought 
to a sense of ins duty by her pausing to turn 
the leaf over for herself. On such occasions, 
when their hands met she would tingle ami 
blush all over; hut as he was behind her, he 
could not see this. And when he returned 
from ranging the fields or irom his other outdoor 
vocations, and his light springing step was heard j 
in the passage, accompanied by the stately tread | 
of Ins ^utlitul collie Yarrow, her heart would j 
go pitapat and her rosy cheeks would grow i 
rosier: ail which signs told their tile plainly j 
enoqgli to Joe’s mother and hm wide-awake, 
little sister, but scarcely so to him ; although 
he had his hopes, of course, as well as his fear*. 
What love could live without them ? , 

Then Spring returned m all her glory. Fir-t, 
her hardy _ pidheers the snowdrops, fearlessly. 
advancing into the enemy’s country; then m ’ 
their track appeared an advance-guard of purple 
ana yellow crocuses in irregular older, closely ' 
followed by her standard-bearers tlm daffodil-, 
their goMen baimors waving in the bree/e; after 
a while, her Haters and filers the thrushes ulid. 
blackbirds, were heard in the tall ash-trees; 
last of all came her fairy-court—violets and 
anemones, wild* wood hyacinths, cowslips, and . 
buttercups* witli all the myriad vvild-llowers; 
und her full orchestra of feathered songsters 
filled with melody the hedgerows and brakes— 
nay, the very sky itself. The swallows came back 


to their nests in the eaves, and the chaffinch 
piped his love-song to his mate, in the apple- 
trees in the orchard. With all which ‘spring’s 
delights,’ Joe had been familiar from his youth 
up ; but such a delicious spring as this had never 
ble«sed the earth since. Adam ate that unfortunate 
apple. Joe was sure of that! 


Mary Braithwaitc’s matrimonial arrangements 
required that she should be back m Westmorland 
l»y midsummer ; and a3 it would never have done 
for Dick to have been left without a house¬ 
keeper, he had prevailed on Rutli to hasten ihnr 
weihjing so that it should take plaie before then. 
Accordingly, one fine day in Mav, when Dick 
and Joe had occasion to go to Carlisle, Ruth 
and Phvllis seized the opportunity to accom¬ 
pany them, to choose the wedding dress. This 
agreeable task having been accomplished to 
their entire satisfaction, and suitable habiliments 
selected for the bridesmaids, Mmy and Phyllis 
—which latter costumes Rutli insisted on being 
of a piuk hue—they rejoined their escort. Now, 
as it was still early in the afternoon, and Phyllis 
had Inthcito seen but little of the town, it was 
proposed that they should walk round it; and 
as they wete passing down Castle Street, Ruth 
exclaimed: ‘Joe, I’ve never been inside the 
cutiledral in my life* and 1 should like to see 
it. I wonder it we could get m'(’ 

‘I daresay it will be open,’ replied Joe; ‘we’ll 
go round and see.’ 

So they sauntered down Paternoster Row and 
into the ubl>ey, and sure enough the south door 
was open. They were duly shown over the build¬ 
ing ; and having sufficiently admiral the exquisite 
tabernacle work of the stalls, the quaint anu gro¬ 
tesque carving of the misereres, the lofty ceiling 
gorgeous m blue and gold—and, in fact, all that 
there was to he seen—above all, the crowning 
glory of the cathedral, its matchless great east 
window', with its delicate and symmetric tracery, 
they picpared to leave. Their guide, however, 
was leady with a new suggestion. ‘Would you 
not like,* he said, ‘to go up to» the tower? 
There’s a splendid view from the fop.’ 

This W’as eagerly agreed to, and at once they 
began the ascent. A tiresome treadmill bu-ine-s 
it was, till they reached the cleie-toiv, and looked 
down from that giddy height upon the choir 
beneath. Then came a dark passage, demanding 
slow and careful exploration, after winch thcio 
was more treadmill woik until they arrived at 
the bell chamber. Here they paused to breathe 
awhile, and look at the massive bells which had 
for centuries rung out tidings of joy or woe to the 
city beneath. Whether Ruth and Dick were 
more tired with their ascent than their com¬ 
panions, or whether watching tlio slow and 
regular swung of the big clock pendulum had 
mesmerised them, or from whatsoever other cause, 
they seemed m no hurry to proceed when .foe | 
led the way upward again; and so, when they . 
emerged m the open air on *he. leads of the j 
tower, Phjllis and he found themselves alone, j 
Ami what a scene, lay beneath tjiem ' At their j 
feet was the busy city, the street- full of bustle 
and commotion, for it was nu?iket-ilay; in the 
foreground, the venerable castle, with its blackened 
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keep, wherein pined, in days aforetime, captives To which query, Joe, drawing Phyllis’s aim 
rude and gentle, irom the redoubtable Kiumont within his own, replied : ‘Yon may tell her, 
Willie to the hapless and beautiful Mary of liuthxe, that I have found another daughter for 
Scotland. Beyond, a wide expanso of meadow- her, who is not half so saucy as the one tliat 
land and verdant holms, now yellow with butter- is leaving her.’ 

cups, through which Eden winds its sinuous Whereupon Ruth Hung her arms round Phyllis’s 


hill* and white hamlets glinting among the trees ; delighted. Come along this minute.’ • 
and far away on every hand ranges of blue fells, ‘But Ruthie,’ rejoined Phyllis, ‘you have not 
Helvellyn, Bleneatlira and Skiddaw, Crossfell and seen this lovely view. Look ; isn’t it glorious?’ 
CriffeL . Ruth shrugged her shoulders, and gave a 

When Joe and PRvllis had sufficiently feasted cursory glance round. ‘XJ yes; I’ve no doubt 
their eyes on this glorious sight, without Ruth it’s enchanting,’ said she. ‘But I’ve no time, to 
or Dick making their appearance, Phyllis # Rug- look at it just now. Dick and I ire too late to 
gested that they had better descend again. *Bul enjoy it to-day, so we ’ll have to come buck ogam. 
J oe was not at all impatient. In fact, having Come along—I’m away.’ AnjJ she darted off 
by this time begun to feel assured that a certain dow n the corkscrew stair, follow ed inftro sedately 
question would not now scare Phyllis away from by the rest. 

Knowecroft, as he had at one time feared it The (hive homeward was a JilUilfiil* on-' t> 
might, he thought this was a glorious opportunity all parties, albeit Phyllis had miu- I.J.l llittu i- 
for putting it; so he called Phyllis back, anil mgs of the heart as she meditated on lli- nvtpi »a 
pointing to a mere speck of a house far down she would receive at Knowecroft under eirouni- 
the valley, he said to her: ‘Look! do you see stances so changed since she left in the morning, 
that house far away yonder, with two poplars But when Ruth tripped into the hou-e and 
beside it, and the smoke curling up lrom the told Mrs Martindale that Joe had won Phyllis 
chimneys?’ for his wife, that good lady showed less surprise 

‘Yes,’ replied Phyllis, and then recognising it, than pleasure. And when Joe led lus blushing 
she clapped her hands, and exclaimed. ‘Oh, sweetheait in, and told Ins mother that Phyllis 
itis dear old Ivnowecroit! ’ And she looked up was going to beiome her daughter in truth, she 
at Joe with her big brown eyes in such a took her in her arms, and looking fondly m h< r 
bewitching way, that his heart told him Ins face, said: ‘Eh, Phyllis la-*-', 1 am glad we’re 
hour had indeed come. gan to get the’ to keep aw thegither.’ And then 

‘Phyllis!’ he said, making a prisoner of one she kissed her, and added: ‘It was a lucky day 

of her plump little hands—‘ Phyllis ! jou have I for aw of us when that horse knocked the* doon ; 
made Ivnowecroft another paradise to me since ’ for it gave lliee a good husband, an’ Joe a good 
you tame to it. Will you make it still dearer? j weyfe, an* me a good dow ter ! A\ lin’d ha’ 

—will you be my own little w’ife?’ tliowte it? We niwr know' what’s gan to come 

Phyllis looked shjly up into his face, and o’ things! ’ 

then down again, but did not reply; only her What did ‘ conn- o’things’was that one bright 
hand trembled in his, and her cheeks Hushed morning between ha) time and harvest, Ruth 
and paled, and flushed again. Martindale became Ruth Braithwaite ; and later 

"‘I have loved you, darling,’ ho went on, ‘ever [ on, alter the honest was all gathered in, Phyllis 
since the first time I saw you. Do you -can , and Joe were mudi one. And now, if \uu should 
you love me a little bit? It would make Ruth, \isil Knowecroft and peep into the dairy, theie 
and the mother, aud all of them, so happy as you may see Mrs Joe Maitmdale, plumper and 
well as me 1 Will you, Phvllis?’ prettier Ilian e\er, making up the butter; and 

Whether her lips said ‘Yes,’ or only her eyes, standing on a milking-stool beside lie:, a mmui- 
Joe never could tell, but lie knew that that was tuie copy o! liei-elf, pink gown, snow-white apron, 
his answer; and when his aim slipped round and all, doing her best to help. If, further, you 
her waist, and her eyes looked dp into his eyes, should happen to ask this little elf her name, 
somehow her dimpled chin seemed to rise irom she will look up at jou with eyes ju-t like her 
the level of his heart almost to that of hi*' lips, mother’s and say they call her Pho In. 
so wonderful a leveller is love! And helore _ 


they had time to rush to opposite sides of the % T T-T P MONTH- 

tow’er and try to look unconscious, up popped 1 11 ^ M u ^ 1 11: ^ 

Dick’s ruddy face in the doorway, followed by SCIENCE and ARTS. 

Ruths demure one. Perhaps Ruth had not That the medical profession is doing w'hat it 
caused Disk to dally on their upward way on CMJ t0 a]1( , v iate the sufisnugs of the humblest 

ETC®. *" B"®. J “ members of the animal creat.cn is seen in the eon- 

Phyllis; but wc have our own suspicions on that . . , . . , , 

point. At any rate, on seeinR them so far ap.irt, Btat that are. made to render tjlic noces- 

she put on a look of great gravity, and exclaimed ear f slaughtering of animals for food as painless 
with mock surprise : ‘ Gracious ! have you two as possible. So long ago as the time of Benjamin 
been quarrelling ? O Dick, isn’t it dreadful!’ Franklin, experiments were made demonstrating 
Dick grinned, and Joe and Phyllis looked that small animals could he mercifully killed 
sheepish. by the artificial lightning which, by means of a 

But Ruth was remorseless, and continued : kite, he had drawn from the clouds. In more 
‘Wliat shall I Shy to mother when we get recent years, and of course with much improved 
balk?’ appliances, these experiments have been repeated 



THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


.from time to time, the result showing that elec¬ 
tricity was effectual enough for the purpose m 
view, hut wa« quite unsafe for any but skilled 
operators to deal with. Chief among experi¬ 
menters in this direction stands the well-known 
name of Dr B. W. .Richardson, who, in a recent 
paper, read before the Society of Arts, has given 
much interesting information on the subject. 
The paper m question is published in the 
Society’s Journal. The main purpose of Dr 
Richardson’s lecture was # to describe a unique 
structure, designed by him, which has been used 
for the painless destruction of animal life at 
the Dogs’ Home, Battersea. Since May last, 
this has been used in the painless killing of 
more than sAvn thousand vagrant dogs. The. 
apparatus consists of a huge box or chamber, 
into which can-lie wheeled a cage containing 
os many os* one hundred doomed annuals, which 
are quickly sent to sleep, and from sleep pass 
into de?(th. Of twenty-two possible amesthetics, 
Dr Richardson selected lour for his experiments 
—namely, common coal-gas, chloroform, carbon 
bisulphide, ami carbonic oxide. The first proved 
to he the simplest and best; but the danger of 
explosion prevented its adoption. Ultimately, 

< .irbonic oxide, produced by burning charcoal 
m a properly constructed stove in communica¬ 
tion with the chamber, was the agent adopted. 
With regard to the suggested narcotising ot ani¬ 
mals used h»i food, and the slaughter of them | 
whilst asleep, Dr Richardson states that the J 
Mood keeps llmd and the meat is m no way | 
impaired. We may hope that the time may ! 
come when auimal-life-dismissal under some such I 
humane—because apparently painless—condition 
may be made compulsory. 

How our worthy forelathers would open their 
eyes, could they review the various uses to which i 
materials are now' put which they threw carelessly { 
away, and legarded as rubbish! ‘Slate Debris, 
and its Utilisation’ iormed the title of an into-; 
resting paper read before a recent meeting of; 
the Oml and Me< hamcal Engineers’ Society, I 
by Dr U. Selkiik Jones. Erom tin- paper we 
may learn liow much can be gleaned from a 
waste product by caretul treatment in the 
chemist's laboratory. From watte slate the 
author lias obtained alum, so much list'd m 
the art of dyeing and other industries. He has 
also obtained a new tillering agent for sugar¬ 
refining; a compound whuli will remove grease 
and .dirt from the most delicate fabiics without 
injuring them; Trench chalk, pigments aud 
t uller’s earth, cement, concrete., bricks, sanitary 
t 1- . and l.i-ilv, a 'W-Unce which can he used 
w »*i l.ni\lor la <!. :u,d precipitation of -ewage, 
leaving the effluent water from the thickest sludge 
pure, and inodorous. 

We last mouth noticed a proposal that ha* 
been made to revive the fibh slews or ponds 
which in bygone tunes were so plentiful in 
this couiftry. According to Dr Irwin, wo might 
learn mucli in this connection from the thrrtty 
Chinese. During his residence in China,**Dr 
Irwin w r as struck with the o manner in which 
almost every sqtiare yard of water was utilised 
for fish-culture. Many of the ponds are muddy, 
and give a well-known characteristic and unplea¬ 
sant flavour to their inhabitants; but this is 
corrected by placing the fish in a pool of clear 


wrater, and feeding them for some days before 
they are wanted by the cook. • They then become 
fairly palatable. 

Professor Hoffman of Berlin has published some 
curious and interesting details relative to marine 
aquaria, from which it would seem that natural 
sea-water lan he so exactly imitated by artificial 
means that aquaria can he furnished and main¬ 
tained at places far removed from the sound of 
the waves. The mixture is of course compounded 
from a carol ul analysis of sea-water, and con¬ 
sists of certain proportions of common salt, sul¬ 
phate an«l chlorate of magnesia, and sulphate of 
potash, added to pure hard w'ell-water. The 
chemicals should be pure, and the water cannot 
be safely used lor tender specimens until a healthy 
growth of alg<e has boon secured in the tank. We 
should imagine that a more certain result might 
be obtained by evaporating natural sea-water to 
dryness and adding fresh water to the salt there¬ 
by obtained ; hut whether this method has ever 
been adopted for the purpose in view, we have 
no means of knowing. 

Mr R. Mcldola has given a short and prelimi¬ 
nary account of his researches in connection with 
the earthquake which occurred in our eastern 
counties in April last, and has announced to the 
Geologists’ Association that a complete and very 
\aluminous Bipmt i- .*lin* , *-L lends t«*r publii a1:-n. 
The disturbau-'i wo- Ml «>\ir an ana of fifty 
thousand square miles ;Vmt its focus was situated 
at a point near the villages of Abberton and Peldon, 
in Essex, where, naturally, the greatest destruc¬ 
tion of property was experienced. A noteworthy 
circumstance was that the tendency of the shock 
was to make itself especially felt along free mar¬ 
gins, such as coast-lines, river-valleys, lines of 
geological outcrop* &c. 

The technical Commission which went out to 
sludy on the spot the be.-t means of increasing the 
efficiency of the Suez Canal have decided that the 
best course will be not to construct a second and 
parallel waterway, a* lias often been buggestod, 
but to widen the existing one. so that ships of the 
largest kind can easily meet and pass one another 
without danger of collision. The channel is to 
be widened to about ninety yards at*the top, and 
seventy -live yards at the bottom^ of the sloping 
banks; but where curves are formed this width is 
to ho much increased. It is anticipated that the 
new works will lead to a great accession to the 
population of 1’ort Said ; and (lie Canal Com¬ 
pany is seeking powers from the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment to construct a fresh-water canal to that place, 
which even now' is lather badly off for the first 
necessary of life. 

Passing to the other side of the world, we find 
no fewer than three schemes advocated for crossing 
or cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. First, 
we. have M. Lessep& scheme in active progress; 
next, the ship-railway, a model of which has lately 
been exhibited m New York, and is said to have 
been favourably criticised by competent engineers; 
and lastly, there is the revived proposal to pierce 
the isthmus at a much higher point with a canal, 
and to utili.-e the Lake ot Nicaragua and the San 
Juan River. (This was the route advocated by 
the late Empeior of the French, \\ ho took a great 
interest in the. Panama Canal question.) This last 
scheme would involve a route of about one hun¬ 
dred aud eighty miles, as against forty-six mJ.es 
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in the channel now being cut between Colon 
and Panama; but in consequence of making use 
of the lake and river navigation, the expense 
would be only about one-fourth. On the other 
hand, the ready-made depots formed by the city 
’of Panama, and Colon, and the existing railway 
bet\veen them, arc advantages which the Nicara¬ 
guan route could not possess. 

The founding of a Scottish Geographical Society 
is an event which must not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. It was inaugurated at Edinburgh in 
December by Mr H. M. Stanley, the well-known 
African explorer, whose addresses upon the occa¬ 
sion naturally turned upon the question of open¬ 
ing up the Congo district to the commerce of 
the world. 

A new way of employing an old agent in fire- 
extinction has been invented by M. Monok of 
Berlin. Carbonic acid compressed to the liquid 
state is placed in a receiver of sufficient strength 
to bear a pressure of two hundred and fifty 
pounds to the square inch. From this receptacle, 
which is to be a fixture in a bouse, branch pipes 
are laid to the different apartments to be pro¬ 
tected. If a fire occurs m any one of these 
rooms, it can at once be filled with carbonic 
acid gas, in an atmosphere of which, combustion 
is of course impossible. In Germany, liquid 
carbonic acid has become a regular article of 
commerce, so that in that country at least the 
adoption of the system is easy, and likely to be 
taken up, more especially as, in a German 
varnish-factory where it was lately applied, an 
incipient conflagration was most promptly extin¬ 
guished by its aid. 

A new way of heating railway and tram cars 
has been adopted in the United States, and is 
said to be very efliuent. The heating arrange¬ 
ment consists of a thick pipe containing crystals 
of acetate of soda, with a smaller pipe running 
through its midst. Into this internal pipe is 
introduced superheated steam at the skirting 
station. When this heat is applied, the crystals 
liquefy, and remain liquid until the temperature 
, falls to a certain point, when crystals again begin 
to form, and in doing so, throw out much heat. 
Acetate of ft ida has been used for some years 
for ordinary railway foot-w armors, fir*t of all in 
France, and later on by some of the Englhh 
railways. A chemist in Dresden lias also con- ; 
trived a firelc^s stove on fho same principle, | 
which depends upon the cir< uinstance, that a 
saturated solution of acetate of soda will not boil 
until it reaches a temperature of two hundred 
and fifty-six degrees. 

Pans has now a total of one hundred and 
eleven miles of pneumatic tubes, served by steam- 
pumps of a total of three hundred and fifteen 
horse-power. These tubes are below ground, and 
are Ufced for telegraphic purposes in a manner 
somewhat similar to that adopted in our own 
metropolis. They measure two and a half inches 
in internal diameter, and are traversed by little 
! trains of boxes, which hold the despatches The 
j last box—which might be called the engine 
of the train—is fitted with a flexible leather 
collar, wliieh fits closely against the smooth 
interior surface, of the tube. Air is pumped 
in, or sucked out k as the case may be, and the 
little train is propelled, like a pea through 
a 'pea-shooter, at a rate of three-quarters of a 


mile per minute. By this means, written docu¬ 
ments, which neither telegraph nor telephone can 
carry, are quickly transmitted from hand to hand. 

It appears from the Reports of the public 
analysts that the prescriptions made up by many 
chemists are of doubtful quality. We are told 
that twenty-five per cent, of them—that is, one 
in four—are not compounded of pure drugs in 
strict accordance witli the pharmacopoeia. ’Phis 
is a most serious matter, and might mean in 
many cases the difference between life and death. 
So serious is it, that the authorities should be 
empowered to give certificates to those whose 
drugs arc above suspicion, so that the public, ! 
who arc necessarily ignorant on the matter, may 
know whom to employ. It is true 'that in many 
cases reported against, the drugs were not actually 
adulterated, but were inert orjveak from long 
keeping; but still, the high prices generally 
charged for dispensing should at least guarantee 
the use of serviceable preparations. 

In the year 1886 we are promised in London 
a Colonial Exhibition, and it has since been 
proposed to open an American Exhibition m 
friendly rivalry at the same time. In 188!) 
—rather a long time to look forward to—there 
is to be a Great Exhibition mi Funs. In one 
of the French technical papci -> is published a 
drawing and description of an iron tower one 
thousand feet in hughl—that is, about twice 
and a half the height of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
London—whnli it is proposed to erect as one 
of the attractions there. The tower is pyramidal 
in form, and consists mainly of four gn at luttuc- 
w'ork standard*, spread out like legs at the base, 
but mingling together at tin* Mumnit. Jt is said 
that such an erection will he highl.v useful for 
meteorological and astronomical observations; but 
pci haps its chief use will be to give visitors to 
the Exhibition a wondeiful bndVeye view of 
the French capital, such as main e , *|wA.j f,t t1“- 
last French Exhibition from the car < ! M (. il.i’d 
memorable captive balloon. We presume that 
visitors wdl be hoisted to the top by means of a 
‘ lift.’ 

‘The winter of our discontent’ m the matter 
of smoke abatement is now fully set m, and the 
usual flood of letters upon tin- subject, which 
are annually sent to the Ti nit's mid other papeis 
for publication, again appear with their old and 
new remedies. A suggestion made by Mr Tcale 
of Leeds is especially worthy of notice, for the 
remedy lie pioposea is very easy of adoption, 
and is cheap. lie asserts that it saves one-fourth 
of the coal consumption, gives better lire*, reduces 
both smoke and soot by securing combustion at 
a higher temperature than usual, abolishes cinders, 
and lias many other advantages. -The contrivance 
is simply a shield of sheet-iron made to fit aceu- 
rately the space between the lower bar of a grate 
and the hearth. One caution is necessary. The 
hearth itself in this arrangement will participate 
in the greater heat, and therefore intro is a 
dafi^cr from fire if it rest on unprotected wooden 
beams. 

The English sparrow, for which many of us 
feel a sentimental affection, has been convicted, 
alter most mature consideration, of v wholesale 
robbery of our crops. It has been sentenced to 
death, and the warrant has been countersigned 
by Miss Ormerod, the entomologist to the Royal j 
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OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 

Agricultural Society. Perhaps, however, oiu* double column of trays, the ice in which was 
town sparrows may be spared? occasionally replenished on the voyage, to insure 

As we have recently pointed out, the vast an even temperature throughout. Through the 
continent of America affords its inhabitants kindness of Messrs Henderson Brothers, ample 
facilities for obtaining data upon which weather space in the ice-house was placed, free of freight, 
predictions can be founded, which are denied us at the disposal of Sir A. G. Maitland, the pro- 
111 sea-girt Britain. Jt has just been announced prietor of the Jlowietoun Fishery, by whom the 
that, throughout the State of Alabama, dailv eggs have been presented. 

weather-signals, predicting coming changes, will In an Occasional Note on p. 767 of last volume 
in fulurejbe exhibited at more than one hundred of this Journal, some account was given of a pro- 
telegraph stations. The necessary information cess for the utilisation of sewage. Shrewsbury 
will be telegraphed in tfio morning of each day was the place named as the headquarters of the 
from the signal oflice in Washington. In other works; we are now informed that these arc not 
States, similar arrangements have been made, and situated at Slirowsbury, but at Aylesbury, 
the system is likely to be much extended in the- 

fU MriWc,\l.o well-known electrician to the OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 
Post-office, has Jately been visiting the United Turc casting of oil on. troubled waters is so 
Stubs, and has brought before the Society ol ancient a practice that it has become proverbial; 
Arts a succinct account of the present state of for many years, however, it fell into disuse, owing, 

electric lighting there. He says that there are, doubtless, to the expense involved. With the 

he believes, ninety thousand arc lamps alight invention of gas-lightmg and the discoveries of 
there every night. One manufacturer alone was petroleum, paraffin, &c., oils of all descriptions 
turning out eight hundred thousand carbons per fell in price; and certain benefactors to the human 
month for u.-e in tlie^e lamps. Mr Preeee did race have within the last few years been experi- 
not see one single instance of street-lighting by menting with oil, to discover to what extent it 
glow lamps ; and even for indoor lighting he does may be used as a means of saving life at sea. A 
not think that they are used lo the same extent short time since, the Committee ol' the Royal 
a-, they ale in England. The puce charged is National Lifeboat Institution ordered their district 
the same as would be paid for gas at the rate surveyors lo make experiments to test the xaluc 

ol hc\en and sixpence per thousand feet. At of oil m calming trtyblod waters, with a view, 

present, \u- must regard electric lighting in this should the experiments be satisfactory, of u^ing 
count! v a* a luxury, which muht bo paid for oil to quell the terrific seas which lifeboats have 
a-< Midi. T 11 the discussiou which followed the to encounter so frequently, 
leading of this paper, the strange statement Mas By the majority ol persons, tin* great danger 
volunteered bv one of the speakers, that neither of the sea is considered to be the height to which 
Mr Edison nor Mr Brush—who may be said to the waves sometimes rise. But waves are not 
stand as the sjKmsor^ for electric lighting across dangerous from their height, unless they break 
the Atlantic—used that method of illumination at the top. On the day after a storm, when the 
111 their own homes. Mind lias fallen, a tremendous SM'cll Mill often 

In the \ear 1750 a series of water-mark^ were be seen, the Maxes rising to a considerable height 
established all round the coasts of Sweden, 111 No danger need be apprehended from wwves of 
older to determine the disputed point, whether this kind, however unpleasant they may be 
the land was rising or gradually sinking, opinions to non—eafaring passengers. But it is when 
of scientific men being divided upon the matter, the winds howl and the white sea-horses are 
These marks were renewed in 1851, and again seen raising their snowy crests, that the sailor 
moie recently. The Swedish Academy of Sciences knows danger to be at hand. Should any one 
lia-. lately published the results ol this inquiry, of those green walls of xvater ciwiied with white 
from which it seems, that during the period of crash 011 to the deck of his ship, the results would 
one hundred and thiily-four years, the northern be terrible. The popular idea seems to be, that 
part of the country is about suxen feet higher oil cast on the xx’aves causes them to go down, 
than its old level, whilst the southern part has and a calm tqiot to be formed among the tur- 
remained in its old position. moil. Tlii«. is not the case ; it merely, in certain 

The Author Line steamer Furnmia, which cases, prevents the waves breaking*—in other 
sailed from Glasgow for Nexv York in December words, it turns a raging sea into a heavy swell, 
last, had on hoard one hundred thousand Loch- It will hardly need a knowledge of nautical 
leven trout ox-a for the United States Com mis- matters to understand that only in certain 
sion of Fish and Fisheries. Mr Spenser Baird, casts can ships be brought into the water which 
commissioner, proposes to send tin* egg.-, when has been treated xvilh oil. For instance, if a 
received td the station in Michigan to be hatched ship is sailing or steaming xvith the xvind on her 
out for introduction into llie great lakes The beam—say at right angles to the course on which 
ova were packed so as to avoid handling as she is steered—by no means yet known can the 
much as possible. They were enumerated by oil be so distributed as to lie 011 the water through 
being spread in xvater over square xvooden frames, xvliieh she is going. But should the ve.s-.cl be in 
covered xvith suitable netting, each mesh of Which great danger from the waves which are breaking 
isolates a single ovum. TJje frames xvere then around her, the following plan c »uld bo pursued : 
inverted on squares of felted moss, leaxdng each she should be hove to- that i->, steered nearly 
ovum in*its proper position, and perfectly sepa- into the wind’s eve, and kept as stationary as 
rated from the others. Three layers of moss and possible. She will then, of eotirse, drift sloxvly 
eggs were placed m a tray, and six trays in to leeward—that is, in the srfhio direction as the 
each box. A large ice receptacle covered a wind. One or more properly perforated ba^s of 
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oil, attached to light lines, should be put over¬ 
board to windward. The result will be as follows : 
the vessel being mone exposed to the wind, will 
drift more rapidly than the bags, which will be left 
at some distance to windward, and thus intercept, 
and mollify waves which would otherwise come, 
leaping and foaming towards the ship. 

3 raving, we hope, made the effects of oil on a: 
rough sea clear to the non-nautical reader, we j 
will turn to the Report presented in September! 
last to the Committee of the Royal National! 
Lifeboat Institution, by Captain Chetwynd, R.N, j 
Chief Inspector of Lifeboats, which 'shows the 1 
results of the experiments carried out by the j 
district inspectors referred to above. One result j 
of these experiments is to show that there is com- i 
paratively little difference in the effect produced j 
by the various oils of everyday use, such as colza, 
linseed, fish or seal oil, &c. In some case-', par¬ 
affin was used with much the same results as those 
given by the other oils. Very small quantities of 
oil were found sufficient to spread over a consider¬ 
able expanse of water. The best contrivance for 
applying the oil appeared to be a canvas bag, 
either rather loosely sew n together, or pierced 
with small holes, to allow the oil to escape, A>, 
to be any protection, the oil must be pouml or 
distributed over the sea in a direct line from 
which the seas arc advancing, and at a sufficient 
distance to give it time to spread and act upon 
the waves before they reach the vessel to be pro¬ 
tected, it follows that, as regards a lifeboat, or 
indeed any small boat, the oil can only be used 
when they are in one of two positions—namely, 
when anchored and lying head to sea and tide; 
or when running dead before the sea for the 
shore. In the first of these cases, the \va\ cs 
would of course approach the bows of the boat, 
over which, therefore, oil should be pouied ; or, 
better still, a bag of oil should bo floated sonic 
yards in front ot the boat, attached by a light 
line to the anchor. Either way, the boat being 
stationary, the oil would spread all round, and 
afford some protection. In the second case, when 
the boat is running with the wind ami waves, 
the danger would be lest a wave should follow 
on so quickly as to break over the stern of the 
boat and overwhelm her. As a rule, oil poured 
from the stern of the boat would to a certain 
extent quiet these following waves, and prevent 
any risk of that kind. 

Captain Chetwynd comes to* the conclusion 
that oil would be so rarely needed in a life¬ 
boat that lie cannot recommend its being sup¬ 
plied to them. Though the oil in the experi¬ 
ments of the district, inspectors appeared to 
stop the breaking of such waves as would 
endanger the safety of a small open boat; yet in 
surf of sufficient magnitude to be of importance 
to a lifeboat, this effect was modified, or some¬ 
times entirely absent. ‘On more than one occa¬ 
sion’—to quote the words of the Report—‘in a 
moderate surf which the oil was entirely killing, 
if a larger breaker than the surrounding ones 
rose, the oil was powerless to check it, and the 
sea broke through it, covering boat, gear, &e., 
with oil.’ The liquid poured on the dangerous 
part of a heavy surf m shoal-water—namely, 
the break—had little or no effect; nor was the 
result more satisfactory, of several careful experi¬ 
ments made on breakers caused by a heavy 


ground-swell, and not by wind, on the coast of 
Cornwall. With regard to oil being used at 
the mouth of harbours by mechanical means, 
such as pipes laid under water from the shore, 
Captain Chetwynd appeal’s to think that any 
vessel entering a harbour could distribute the 
oil with an equally good result. The seas when 
of any size would be following the ship jn, so 
that oil poured from her stern, or a bag of oil 
towed a few yards astern, would in,most cases 
prevent the waves breaking over her. 

It must he confessed that the experiments 
carried out by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution do not show that oil is of such great 
value among the breakers as we might have 
wished. At the same time, it mrst bo remem¬ 
bered that these experiments were only carried 
out among the near-shore breakers. From the 
reports of those who have tested ita efficacy at 
sea, Captain Chetwynd gathers that the results 
are most marked and beneficial, being more 
certain and less capricious than in surf or 
breakers. Referring to such reports, lie says: 

‘ In every case, its effect lias been so lx mark aide, 
it seems incredible that its use is not genetal 
and au everyday occurrence, more pa ’ ul.o’vn 
small vessels, where it could not but ml t » u « r 
iomfort as well as safety. As a protection to an 
open boat in a heavy sea, means of applying it 
[the oil] should be as much part of the equipment 
of every ship’s boat ns oars or a rnddei.’ 

11 is to be sincerely hoped that the Admiralty 
v\ill continue the good work the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution baa commenced, and have 
exhaustive experiments cnrrii d out. It 1 -. quite 
right and proper tli.it eveiv means should be 
taken to save the lives of shipwrecked manners; 
but our fii’e-t care should be that our ships are 
provided with all possible wifegitards which 
nurnuii ingenuity can devise against da ip wrecks 
and accidents at sea. 


The recent sale of this Eland mils attention to 
one oi the lesser members ot that ro> ky aicln- 
pelago, in possession of the British Crown, 
linked geographically to France, socially and 
politically lor centuries with this country—the 
Channel Islands. 

Ilerm—anciently styled Erin, Hermes or 
Ernies, and signifying in old French, ‘land de¬ 
serted or uncultivated'--lies midway between 
Uuemsey and »S.irk. The area of Ilerm is not 
large, for tbe island measures only a mile and 
a half m length by tliree-quai ters of a mile 
in breadth, mid is estimated to contain but 
some twelve hundred veuves —that is, ivoout four 
hundred and fifty English acres. scant an 
acreage, notwithstanding, the island c is replete 
with interest, and amply repays the j visitor for 
his sail tluther, be be naturalist, geologist, or 
botanist ; whilst the scenery of her shores* pebbly 
bea»hcs, white and glistening, on the one hand 
laved by the sparkling blue ocean, on tbe other 
flanked by precipitous granite cliffs, pinnacled 
and weather-worn, beach, ocean, <and culls alike 
bathed in the brightest and balmiest ^sunshine, 
and Venetian in its" geniality, affords ample 
theme for the lover of nature, and no -scant 
material for the brush of the artist. 
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Turning, now, to tlie flora and fauna of the 
island, it is interesting to note that the remains 
of the stag are found in Herm, though the animal 
lias been extinct for more than a century. Came 
must formerly have abounded, for an old ordi¬ 
nance of the lioyal Court of the island of Guernsey 
restricts the ‘ chasso * of hares, rabbity pheasants, 
and partridges to ‘jurats, curates, gentlemen, ami 
officers, and to the principal inhabitants do hen,’ 
under certain penalties. L'nbbits alone survive, 
nor docs tfleir extinction appeal* imminent, for the 
soil favours them, and they multiply rapidly. 

From Herm both Guernsey ami >Sark draw 
considerable supplies qf vra/r, or seaweed, for 
agricultural purposes. In the contract letting 
Herm on a fee-farm rent by the Clown, special 
clauses guaranteed a continuance of this right to 
the neighbouring islanders. Vraic is used for 
fuel also; ^vhils* the proverb, ‘Point de vraic, 
point de liaulgard ’ (No seaweed, no eornynrtl), 
emphasises its importance as a fertilising agent. 

Copper occurs in the island, but not in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to enable it to bn worked success¬ 
fully. The chief sources of mineral wealth are 
the granite quarries, which rank equally with 
those of Guernsey for stone, excelling m density 
and durability. An export trade was formerly 
carried on m this material, necessitating the con-, 
stmelion of a harbour capable of accommodating 
vcsm'Is of two hundred and lifty tons bunion. 
This branch of industry has now, however, been 
entirely abandoned, and tin* large outlay expended 
in its development lies unproductive. 

Nor is this miniature world destitute of vestiges 
of the past; several Druidical cromlechs and 
altars will be found in the northern part of the 
island, in good preservation, in addition to an 
ancient keep dating, it L believed, from the sixth 
century. 

The population in 1811, according to the census 
taken in that .year, was thirty-eight souh, and has 
remained stationary since that time. 

It is announced that the recent purchasers of 
Ilenu are about to convert their new possession 
into a station for oumig and drying the fish 
caught by their boats in the northern t>cas. How 
far such an experiment will prove successful, 
actual trial alone can decide, though no elements 
appear lo he wanting to render the venture a 
profitable one; and Herm will doubtless readily 
adapt lief self, with her warm and sunny clinic, 
to 1 he new purpose for which she is designed. It 
will, in conclusion, interest our readers north of 
the Tweed to learn that Scotch capital lias pur¬ 
chased, and Scotch enterprise will develop, this 
new industry in this romantic and picturesque 
possession of the "British Grown. * 
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LIGHTNING-RODS. 


tl 


Professor Tyndall, in a recent course of lectures 
on Electricity, took occasion to refer to the con¬ 
struction of lightning-rods. These articles,*he 
said, ‘were frequently made*with as many as 
five points, and* extremely eminent authorities 
advised tliflir construction in this way. For his 
own part, however, he found from experiments 
in this branch of electricity that the single point 


of a needle was as good as half a dozen. In 
some coses, copper bands were now used as con¬ 
ductors instead of copper wire, and they had the 
advantage of opening a wider door'for the escape 
of electricity into the earth. He was talking a 
few days ago to a builder who spoke of certain 
churches he had “protected” by liglitning-c6n- 
ductors. He said that he stuck the conductor 
a few inches into the ground, and imagined that 
that was quite sufficient. Some few years ago, 
when he (Professor Tyndall) had the honour of 
serving the Board of Trade, a lighthouse on. the 
northern coast of Ireland was struck by lightning. 
On examination, lie found that the lightning- 
conductor ended in stone, which had been pierced 
to a depth of about six inches. That was entirely 
insufficient to carry away electricity, and, indeed, 
almost invited the lightning to strike the place. 
The broader the plate carrying the electric fluid 
into the earth, the wider the door would bo 
open for its escape. There was one agent which 
would be oven better than anything else, if they 
could only use it on the top of lighthouses, and 
that was flame, which must totally discharge all 
electricity.’ 

A BROKEN HEART. 


A correspondent thus writes: ‘ Nearly twenty 
years ago, I owned a pafc of beautiful canaries— 
the male being a very Jine fellow, with a rich 
musical note. Having furnished them with the 
outside rough form of a nest in straw, leaving 
them to complete its comforts with bits of soft 
wool, down, and small feathers, they were shortly 
in the happy possession of four eggs. In due 
course four young ones presented themselves, to the 
evident delight of the parents, who fed them from 
daylight to dark, their favourite foot! being the 
yolk of hard-boiled eggs. Time brought round the 
period when, instead of raw, naked, helpless crea¬ 
tures always “asking for more,” fourfull-fledged 
young birds frisked about the cage like so many 
pretty yellow balls of fine soft wool. They grew 
to he very fine birds; and first one friend and 
then another coveted them, until all had gone but 
one little youngling, winch remain^ as the only 
solace of the parents. This last of the family 
was the delight of their hearts; they fondled 
it and played with it as we have seen an affec¬ 
tionate mother do with her child, and seemed 
to exert themselves to amuse it in every way their 
fancy prompted. 

Probably a happier little family never existed. 
But, alas ! the spoiler came. Another friend 
coveted tho last of the little flock, and it was 
taken aw'ay. And from that moment the joyous 
song of the male bird gave place to a painfully 
Icclilc little clurp. He sat on the perch with 
a drooping, heaii-broken, spiritless aspect; his 
wings hung down as if all power and vitality 
had left him; and ■within twenty-four hours 
from the time of his bereavement he fell dead 
from the peicli. The affectionate creature had 
evidently died of grief for the losr of his “one 
cw’C lamb.” The cage was given away with the 
remaining bird; mid no inducement could tempt 
me again to run the risk of perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously being the cause of so much unhappiness 
and misery.’ % 
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* WOLVES IN FRANCE. 

France is still infested in some parts with 
wolves, and although these formidable animals 
do not generally cause much loss of human life, 
it only requires a really cold 'winter to render 
the wolves dangerous and destructive to the poor 
huslmndnien and villagers of the Meuse and the 
Vosges. Formerly, many French departments 
were provided with lonvdim , gentlemen who, 
in return for the title and privilege of wearing 
a gallant and most piquant uniform, undertook 
to keep the district free from louvine incursions. 
A short time back, however, these honourable 
and venerable dignities wore suppressed, tlie 
Minister ^of Agriculture being content with 
setting aside annually a sum of money, out of 
which prizes are awarded for each wolf kijled. 

The Minister of Agriculture has just issued 
the official returns of tlie wohes destroyed during 
the year 1883. No fewer than thirteen hundred 
and eighty-eight wolves were killed in one way 
or another. Of these, thirty-twowere with young, 
and four hundred and ninety-three were cubs ; 
the remainder being full-grown animals. Nine 
well authenticated case* of persons being attacked 
by wolves were reported, but it is not said whether 
any lives were destroyed or not. One hundred 
and three thousand seven hundred and twenty 
francs (£4148, ICs. 8d.) were distributed as 
rewards, which varied according to tin 1 import¬ 
ance of 'the capture. But perhaps the most 
interesting pait of the Report is that which 
tabulates,the number of animals destroyed m 
each department. The Perigord and eastern 
counties suffer most from the ravages of these 
animals. The Dordogne heads tlio list with 
131; the Meuse, 122 ; Haul e-Meuse, 8.0 ; Mourlhe- 
efc-Moselle, 81; Vosges, 71; Jlaute-Vicnne, 71; 
Charente, GC; Oonvze, 58; Crouse, 43; Aube, 
40; other counties following with lesser totals 

During an exceptionally severe winter, exciting 
sport may he enjoyed either in the Vosges, the 
Dordogne, or the Cute-il Or; local guides and 
attendants are readily obtained ; and the poor 
peasantry are ready thankfully to lender any 
assistance to the hunters who help to rnl them 
of tlieir tre&A^youb tind destructive enemy. 

RAT RIDDANCE. 

‘Allow me,’writes a ioirespondent, ‘to suggest 
a Bimple means of getting lid of those pests. In 
the year 1855 I was in command of tin*. British 
vessel Tubal Cain, lying alongside the wharf at 
Melbourne, embarking Chinese passengers for 
Hong-kon". The wliarfs weir so infested with 
rats that it wus impossible to prevent their get¬ 
ting on board, and my vessel was well stocked 
with them. After being at sea a few days, I mus¬ 
tered the passengers—with their effects—on deck, 
to give them an airiug, and for the purpose of 
giving the passenger deck a good cleansing, and 
sprinkling some chloride of lime mixed with water. 

I also had a couple of buckets ol tlie same mix¬ 
ture poured down the pumps. This I continued 
weekly ; when, to my surprise, the rats made a 
raid on the cabin (poop) on deck, and became so 
troublesome that neither myself nor my officers 
cared about turning in at night. A happy thought 
struck.me—that .the chloride of lime had driven 
tb-un from below deck; so I had everything | 


cleared out of the cabm and the storerooms, and 
freely used the mixture. This had the desired 
effect, the rats taking shelter in every available 
place outside. This gave us some good sport, 
especially on a moonlight night, when all hands 
engaged in hunting rats and driving them over¬ 
board, so that by the time we arrived at Hong¬ 
kong not one was loft on board. On my return 
to England, I took a house and t unasked it. 
After being in it a short time, I found that it was 
infested with rats. They would get through every 
part on the ground-tlodi*. On examination, I dis¬ 
covered that a drain ran under the house, empty¬ 
ing into the harbour. f I here again used the 
chloride of lime freely ; and in less than a week 
every rat had taken its departure.. 1 have recom¬ 
mended this remedy to many shipmasters and 
! friends on shore ; and m all cases it has proved 
a success. 1 have occupied my-* present residence 
for five years, and wc have neither rat nor mouse 
on the premises. 1 attribute tins to the^lrej use 
of the above mixture, which is also effective as 
a deodoriser and disinlectant.* 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Saint Yam mine's Day • Ami mid A old ie< *>1 loot ions 
That rmli to uiy heart with an echoing joy, 

] lemember once moie the old hopes and directions, 
When jrou weio a gul, deal, and 1 was a bo\ 

When I sent you a rose ou that Fchiuaiy moin'uig, 

And with it a passionate, rhyme-halting lay, 

And met youi reproaches and well-acted scorning 
By wluspmng • ‘ Sweet, *tiB Saint Valentine's Daj *’ 

And tin* shy was so blue, and the sunshine so yellow, * 
And the soil southern wind blew so shiilly and sweet, 
And each tiny bud sang so loud to its fellow, 

While tlie snowdiops and ciocusea bloomed at your feet, 
Small wonder our hunts bioke to tremulous treating. 

As we learned in the wondeiful, old-fashioned way, 
What the eaith, and the sky, ami the air were repeating 
In mystical cadence of Valentine’s Day. 

And now that the crazy-sweet babble and laughter 
Of goldeu-lmiied elnldien have lung in our eats, 

And brought us the hope of a tender hercaftei 
To link to the thought of those far-away years-- 
Once more in the words of the happy boy-lover, 

I veil deeper meaning m whimsical way — 

A meaning your heait will be (puck to discover— 

J’y whispering : ‘ Sweet, ’tts Saint Valentine’s Day <’ 
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ROBBING TIIE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

In a previous paper wo called attention to curious 
matters connected with the Bank of England. In 
the present, we propose to describe some of the 
most noteworthy attempts to divert the. wealth of 
that great corpoiation into improper channels. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that until 1758— 
a period of sixty-five years from the inundation 
of the Bunk -no attempt was made to mutate 
its notes; in other words, bank note forgery was 
as yet nnimented. The doubtful honour of 
having led the way in this particular belongs 
to one Richard William Vaugliau. There is an 
element of romance about Ins story. In August 
1737, a gentleman named Bliss, residing in 
London, advertised for a clerk. Among others, 
Vaughan, then aged twenty-six, offered himself, 
and was accepted, lie was of good address and 
education, though lie had made but an ludiflerent 
use of his advantages He had started a linen- 
draper in Stafford, with a branch establishment 
in AUlersgalc Street, London ; but bad failed, 
and at the time of Ins engagement by Mr Bliss, 
was an uncertificated bankrupt. This, however, 
lus employer was not at first made aware of, 
and m the meantime, the young adventurer; 
succeeded in winning the affections of a niece of 
Mr Bliss, a young lady ot some expectations. Mr 
Bliss was induced, after some pressure, to consent 
to their marriage, conditionally upon Vaughan’s 
first clearing lnmsclf from his diftiQnlties and 
showing that he was in a position to marry. 
Vaughan HpreSsed himself confident of speedily 
meeting th^se requirements; aud shortly after¬ 
wards amicimced that liis relatives had agreed 
to lend hiia a helping hand; that his discharge 
from bankruptcy would be forthwith granted ; 
and that immediately afterwards he would |Sart 
afresh in business. 

Meanwhile, in support oft his assertions, he 
showed his lady'love, and indeed placed in her 
keeping, twelve alleged Bank of England notes 
for twenty pounds each. The wedding-day was 
fixed for Easter Monday (1758), some three weeks 
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later. In the meantime, however, an engraver, 
whom Vaughan, under an assumed name, had 
commissioned to engrave part of the plates for 
the note.**, suspecting something wrong, gave 
information to the police. Vaughan was arrested, 
and spent lus intended wedding-day in the ‘con¬ 
demned i ell,’ under sentence ot death for forgery. 
At the trial, it was urged in his defence that the 
lorged notes were not intended to be put m 
circulation, but merely to be used us a means of 
deluding Miss Bliss and her family. It was 
shown, however, that the twelve notes deposited 
formed only a part of those actually printed, and 
that Vauglun lmd endeavoured to induce one 
John Ballmgar to cash some of them. The 
defence therefore failed, and Vaughan was 
hanged. 

The imitation of the bank-note at that date 
was a mm h easier matter than it is at present, 
the note itself being a very rough affair ^xnd 
only partly engraved ; the amount, the name of I 
the payee, and the signature of the cashier being j 
supplied in writing. Vaughan’s appears to have 
been an extremely clumpy imitation, not even an 
attempt being made to imitate the watermark, 
which js one of the special signs of a genuine 
note. Unfortunately, the feasibility of imitation 
once bliovn, there were plenty to follow and to 
improve upon Ins example. There was, however, 
no attempt at bank-note forgery on a large scale 
until the year 1780, when a note was one day 
presented at the Bank, anil was cached in 
ordinary course. The paper, the watermark, the 
engraving, and the signal tires, all were in perfect 
order. Indeed, so complete was the deception, 
that it was only when the note was about to be 
posted to the ledger appropriate to returned notes 
of that paiticuhu* date, that it was found to be 
a duplicate of a note already returned, and conse¬ 
quently a forgery. 

It may be here explained that all notes of 
any given date are always of the same denomina¬ 
tion, and that each issue consists* of one hundred 
thousand notes, numbered from one (wri^en 
000001) upwards. Thus, before us is a five-pound 
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note bearing date the 30th of Juno 1884. Any 
one conversant with the system on which the 
notes of the Bank of England are issued would 
know at once that no genuine note of any other 
denomination (that is, of any amount other than 
five pounds) can bear that particular date, 
and that of that date there have been one 
hundred thousand notes printed, each lor five 
pounds. To keep account of these, a ledger let¬ 
tered on the back to correspond with the par¬ 
ticular series (say, ‘Fives, 30 Juno 1884’) is pie- 
pared, ruled with horizontal and vertical lines, 
so as to form on each page two hundred rectan¬ 
gular spaces. These are numbered consecutively 
throughout the book from one to one hundred 
thousand. As eat h note iS returned to the Bank, 
the date of its return is entered in the corre¬ 
sponding space in this ledger. A forger, manu¬ 
facturing, say, five-pound notes, will take care 
to use a date when a scries of five-pound notes 
was actually issued ; and will further take care 
that the number shall be one between one and 
ono hundred thousand, or the imitation would 
be at once detected by any skilled person. Assum¬ 
ing that the note is so well executed as to pass 
the cashiers, it is sure to be discovered when it 
reaches the ‘Returned Note’ department, if the 
true note bearing the same number has already 
been presented at the Bank, as it would then 
be seen that there were duplicate notes of that 
particular number. 

Such was the case with the note in question. 
The attention of the cashiers once tailed to the 
matter, it would have been thought that either 
the presentation of the forged notes would cease, 
or that the detection of the forger would lie an 
easy matter. But it was not so. Similar notes 
continued to be presented; but the identity 
of (he forger remained a mystery. Lotteries were 
in vogue at that day, and the notes were gene¬ 
rally traced to one or other of the loltcry offices ; 
but there the* - 1 ue failed. At last, however, a 
note being traced to one of these offices, the 
keepers reported that they had received it from 
a young man named Samuel, living in a street 
off the Strand. The police went to the address 
given, and found the young man, who admitted 
changing the note at the lottery office as alleged, 
but declared that he had merely done so by 
order of his master. He stated that having seen 
in the Daily Advertiser an advertisement ior a 
servant, he applied for the situation, addressing 
his reply, as directed, to a certain codec-house ; 
and that, a day or two later, he was called out 
from his lodgings to see the advertiser, who was 
waiting in a roach outside. He found in the 
coach an aged gentleman, with a patch over one 
eye, and with one foot swathed m bandages, as 
if from gout. The old gentleman informed him 
that his name was Brank; that he required a 
servant for a vfard of his, a young nobleman, 
just then absent 'from town; and alter a lew 
preliminaries, made an appointment for Samuel | 


to call upon him at his lodgings in Great Titch- 
field Street. He did so; when the soi-disant 
Brank informed him that his ward had an 
unfortunate mania for speculating in lotteries, 
and that one of Samuel’s chief occupations would 
be purchasing tickets for this purpose. By way of 
beginning, Brank banded him a note for twenty 
pounds, with instructions to purchase an eight- 
pound chance in the drawing then commencing, 
and. to meet him with the ticket at the door of 
the Parliament Street (,'offfee-housc. This done, ho 
gave him two more notes, to be used in the same 
way, telling lum to meet him afterwards at the 
City Coffee-house, Olieapside. On his way thither, 
lie was hailed from a coach by lm venerable 
employer and intrusted with lour hundred pounds 
more, to be expended in like manner at different 
offices; and at the end oi the day, notes to the 
amount of fourteen hundred pounds had been 
thus placed in circulation. The next dav, r T.otes 
ior twelve hundred pounds were got rid of in 
like manner ; and the day following, five hundred 
more. In negotiating tins last parcel of notes, 
Samuel was ashed to write down Ills name and 
address ; and this led, as we have seen, to Ins 
arrest 

The police being satisfied that Samuel spoke 
the truth, h It him m his lodgings instructing 
him to report to them when he next heard from 
his mysterious employer. A day or two later, 
he received a letter, requesting him to meet Mr 
Brank at a certain < oiler-house at eleven o’clock 
the next day. He went to the coffee-house indi¬ 
cated, two officers m disguise closely following 
him. He was a lew minutes late, and was told 
that a porter had been inquiring for him. lie 
waited at the coffee-house for some time ; but in 
uun The my-tonoin Blank had somehow taken 
the alarm. A laid was made upon the lodgings m 
Great Titchfield Street; hut the Mippo.-ed Brank 
had not been there ior some days. Rewards 
were offered lor his apprehension, and his descrip¬ 
tion—in the ‘patch’ disguise—circulated m the 
public prints ; but in x.iin. 

For jirii years paper forged by the same hand 
continued to be presented, and the Bank autho¬ 
rities were at their wits’ end, when, fortunately 
for them, the ingenious forger hit on a new 
iorin of fraud, which led to his capture. A 
custom at that time prevailed at the Bank of 
England, that when a person paid m gold 
to be exchanged ior notes, he did not m the 
first instance icceive the notes themselves, .but 
only a ticket showing the amount, which was 
exchanged at another < ounter for the notes. ‘ On 
the 17th of December’ (1785), it is stated in 
a newspaper of the day, ‘ten po.unda^was paid 
into the Bank, for which the clerk, as disual, gave 
a ticket to receive a bank-note of <j.,]uul value. 
This ticket ought to have been coined imme¬ 
diately to the cashier; instead of wliicW, the bearer 
took it home, added a 0 to the original sum, and 
returning, presented it so altered to the cashier, 
for ''Which he received a note of ono hundred 
pounds. In the evening, the clerk.s found a 
deficiency in the accounts ; and on examining the 
tickets of the day, not only that, but two others 
were found to have been altered in‘the same 
manner. In the one, the figure 1 was altered 
to 4, and in another to 5, by which the artist 
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received upon the whole near one thousand 
pounds.’ 

The numbers of the notes issued had, in usual 
course, been taken down, and it may bo imagined 
that their return was watched for with much 
interest. At last one of them was presented, and 
was traced to a highly respectable silversmith 
He was interrogated, and stated that he received 
the note from a gentleman who gave frequent 
entertainments on a grand scale, and was in the 
habit of hiring plate* in large quantities of him 
for that put pose. A police officer was stationed 
in the house ; and qt lus next visit the hospitable 
customer was arrested, and was found to be the 
forger wlio had so long baffled all attempts to 
disc over him. 

This man, Charles Price, the son of a idopscller 
in St Uije'.’, lwd in his tune ‘plated many parts’ 
Ho first appears as a runaway apprentice ; then 
as a gentleman’s sen ant, in wInch capacity lie 
travelled all over Europe, and doubtless picked 
up much useful information. He then started as 
a brewer, became bankrupt; then a didiHer, and 
was sent to the King’s Bench Prison for defraud¬ 
ing the revenue. He then turned brewer again ; 
then lottery-office keeper; then stockbroker; 
again became bankrupt; and then opened another 
lottery office, this, las la-t public venture, being 
in King Street, Covcnt. Garden. From this date 
(1780) lie disappears from public, life, preferring 
thenceforth ‘to blush unseen,’ and to devote his 
whole energies to las lucrative warfare against 
the money-b.igi of the Bank of England. IJis only 
assistants wen* his wile and a Mr.-, Pounteney, 
a relative of Ins wife, in whose lnm«e lie executed 
the mechanical part ol his forgone*, and who acted 
as a spy to watch the person employed to utter 
the notes, that Trice might be warned m tune 
ot any hitch in the proceedings. AVJien I’rice 
was taken, he made a full confesdon. It 
appeared that during the five years 1780 178.7, 
he had passed under no less than fifty different 
names, and nearly as many different disguises. 
Now, however, the game was up, and Price felt 
that it was so. Before the date at which he 
should have been brought to tiial, he hanged 
himself in his cell. 

Another eminent forger was John Matliisou, ori- ! 
gin ally a watchmaker at Gretna Green. Raung 
acquired, as a recreation, the art of engraving, 
he developed unusual skill therein, lie liad 
also an extraordinary facility for mutating hand¬ 
writing. . These accomplishments lie employed 
in imitating, first, the notes of the Darlington 
Bank, then those of the Royal Bank of Edin¬ 
burgh ; and finally, coming to London, lie began 
upon the notes ot the Bank of England. As 
a proof Sf liis extraordinary energy, we may 
mention t.iafc within ten days of lus arrival in 
London, hr had begun to utter f orged rmte". 1 ..vu, * 
in the meantime bought the * r, o;._ r ' *\. • i 
the pbP . forged the watermark, and printed the 
note He pud frequent visits to the Bank, 
exchanging gold for notes, or notes of one denomi¬ 
nation lor another, to serve as models for liis 
fraudulent imitations. On one of these occasions 
a large sum of money wan being paid in by the 
Excise. A question was raised by the teller us 
to the goodness of one of the notes. Mathison, 
standing by, pronounced, without hesitation, that 
it was a good one, which proved to be the case. 


So remarkable a display of knowledge on the part 
of an outsider called attention to the volunteer 
expert. The clerk remembered Mathison as a 
freauent changer of notes; and this incident led 
to his apprehension and subsequent conviction. 
He offered, if liis life were spared, to reteal the 
secret of liis process for imitating tlic watermark ; 
but the offer was not accepted, and he suffered the 
usual penalty for liis offence. 

In the year 1797, iu consequence of a scarcity 
of gold, the Bank of England was for the first 
time authorised to issue one-pound notes, and 
this led to an enormous increase in the number 
of forgeries. During six years prior to this date* 
there had been but one capital conviction for 
forgery. During the four years next following 
this issue of the one-pound note there were eighty- 
five. This was doubtless attributable to tlie in¬ 
creased number of notes in circulation, the freedom 
with which they passed from hand to hand, Hie 
length of time during which they circulated with¬ 
out presentation, and the lact that, unlike the 
five-pound note*, their circulation was not con¬ 
fined to the well-to-do and educated classes, but 
was in a great degree among poor and ignorant 
persons, who were not likely in detect u spurious 
imitation. In 1808, the police unearthed, at 
Bnmmgbam, a regular factory of these notes, 
whence they were issued wholesale at six shillings 
in the pound oh theirViommal value. The forgers, 
thirteen in number, wore arrested ; and notes to 
the amount of ten thousand pounds were seized 
on the premises. 

In the meantime, a fraud of even greater magni¬ 
tude had been perpetrated within the Bank itself 
by one of its most trusted servants. In 1803, a 
•Mr Bislt, a stockbroker, was instructed by Mr 
Robert Astlett, cashier of the Bank of England, 
to dispose of some Exchequer bills, which, from 
certain circumstances, Bish knew to be in the 
official custody of tlie Bank. ITis suspicions 
being thus aroused, he communicated with the 
directors; and it was found that Astlett, *wlio 
had charge ot all Exchequer bills brought into 
the Bank, and should have transferred them, in 

S arcels properly docketed, to tlig/custody of the* 
irectors, had succeeded in diverting a large 
number of them to his own uses his defalca¬ 
tions ^mounting to no less than Three bundled 
and twenty thousand pounds. Astlett was tried 
for his offence* and was sentenced to death; but 
the sentence was never carried into effect The 

{ trisoner remained in Newgate for many years ; 
>ut whether he died in prison, we do not find 
recorded. 

Passing over the great Stock Exchange frauds 
of 1814, ns a matter in which the Bank was 
only indirectly interested, we come to the for¬ 
geries of Fauntleroy, which, from their magni¬ 
tude and the position of the. offender, produced 
an extraordinary sensation. Henry Fauntleroy had 
succeeded his father as a partner in the banking 
firm of Marsh, Stracy, & Co. The firm was unfor¬ 
tunate ; and Fauntleroy speculated largely on the 
Stock Exchange in the nope of improving its 
fortunes, but actually involved himself thereby 


in still greater difficulties. # To meet these, 
lie iorged Powers of Attorney* enabling him to 
deal with funded securities iMonging to various 
clients, from time to time replacing one rand 
by the proceeds of a later forgery. He began in 
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May 1815 with a power of attorney empowering 
Messrs Marsh & Co. to sell out a sum of three 
thousand pounds consols. It is an everyday 
occurrence for clients to give such powers to 
their bankers, and the one m question appeared 
to be in pel feet order. It purported to l>e exe¬ 
cuted by the fundholder, one. Frances Young, 
of Chichester, and to be attested by two of the 
clerks of Messrs Marsh & Co. The power was 
presented at the Bank of England. There was 
nothing to excite suspicion, and the document 
was acted on in ordinary course. From this date 
up to 1824, the presentation of such powers by 
Messrs Marsh & Co. became a matter of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, and very large sums were thus 
obtained. At last a crash came, llenry Faunb- 
leroy was joint trustee with some other gentle¬ 
men of certain moneys invested in the three per 
cents. One. of the trustees chancing to call at 
the Bank to make some inquiry respecting the 
trust lund, found, to his horror, that it had been 
sold out, under an alleged power of attorney, 
by Mr Fauntleroy. In consequence of his com¬ 
munication to the Bank authorities, the whole 
of the powers acted upon by Marsh & Co. 
were investigated, and a great part of them 
were found to be forged. On the Oth of Sep¬ 
tember 1824, Fauntleroy was arrested in his 
own bank in.* h.*'i «■ IT ■ offered the officer who 
arrested h.m /•« t/c.i-wid pounds if he would 
connive at his escape ; but m vain. On search¬ 
ing lus private office, a box was found con¬ 
taining a long list of forgeries, with a memo¬ 
randum m the following words: ‘In Older to 
keep up the credit of our house, I have iurged 
powers of attorney, and have therefore .sold out 
all these sums, without the knowledge of any 


being aware, apparently, that she was also entitled 
to the three thousand five hundred pounds. 
Tliis state of things continued from 1832 to 
1842, when the three thousand five hundred 
ounds reduced annuities, with ten years’ divi- 
ends, were transferred, ns unclaimed, to the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt. The fact of the transfer being known to 
a clerk in the Bank, one William Christmas, he 
communicated it to one Joshua Fletehel, who 
forthwith concocted a scheme for possessing him¬ 
self of the amount. With the aid of a solicitor 
named Barber, he ascertained that Arm Slack 
was still alive, and managed to obtain a speci¬ 
men of her signature. He then registered Ann 
Slack as deceased, first, however, forcing a will 
in her name purporting to liequeatli the sum 
in question to a supposed niece, <Knun# Slack. 
This will was duly proved, and the probate 
lodged at the Bank of England. A woman 
named Sanders personated the supposed Emma 
Slack. The three thousand live hundred pounds 
was sold out, and the proceeds paid to her, 
together with the unclaimed dividends, amount¬ 
ing to about eleven hundred pound . The con¬ 
spirators had carried their plan through a cry 
cleverly; but they had overlook* 1 one point. 
The w ill only professed to bequeath the reduced 
annuities, and consequently these only had been 
dealt with; but as the Bank authorities knew 
that Ann Slack had al<o possessed a fund in 
consols, they, m accordance with their usual 
practice, placed ‘deceased’ against her name m 
the title of that account When an a- count is 
‘dead’—that is, stands in the name of a deceased 
per-oii—no addition can he made to it. Ann 
Slack, shortly afterwards, desiring to add more 


of my partners. I have guen credit m the 
accounts for the interest when it became due 
(Signed) Henby Fauxtucuoy.’ It is said that 
at the moment of his apprehension lie had remlv 
a fresh power of attorney, by means of which 
he vtould have been e.nubled to replace the stock 
whose absence led to the discovery. The amount 
of- loss to the Bank of England by Fauntleroy’s 
'forgeries i» f*aiJ to have been no less than Three 
hundred and wXiy thousand pounds 1 lie was 
executed at Newgate on November 30, 1824. 

For some years after this date, forgery con- 
tinued to be a capital offence; but there* was a 
growing feeling against the severity of Ihc 
punishment. In 1832 a Bill was passed abolish¬ 
ing the capital penalty ill the case of all foigeries 
save those of wills and powers of attorney ; and 
in 1837 these also ceased to be capital offences. 

In 1844, a very ingenious fraud was perpe¬ 
trated, with the curious result of restoring to the 
rightful owner a large sum of money of whose very 
existence she was not aware. In the year 1815, a 
Mr Slack died, leaving a Mr Hulnie his executor. 
Mr Hulme, in the course of his duties as such, 
transferred into the name of Ann Slack, of Smith 
Street, Chelsea, six thousand six hundred pounds 
consols, and three thousand five hundred pound.'' 
three per cent, reduced annuities. During Mr 


Hulme’s lifetime, he received the dividends on 
both funds, and Miss Slack drew* on him for 
money as she needed it. U pon lus death in 1832, 
Miss t Slack resol veil thenceforth to receive her 
dividends herself, but only did so as regarded 
the six thousand six hundred pounds consols, not 


stock to tins account, was informed, to her U'-to- 
j nishmcnt, that she was dead To prove that she 
; WA' not so, she presented herself at the Bank 
! with ample pi oof of her identity. Fletcher and 
• Barber were tried, and found guilty. The 
1 money was gone ; but Aim Slack notwithstanding 
received her lull due, the loss being borne by 
j the government. 

J The last great fraud by which the Bank of 
England has been a sufferer was that of Austin 
Bid well and lus accomplices. On the 18lh of 
April 1872, Austin Bid well called upon a tailor 
named Green, in Savilc Row*, and under the 
assumed name of \\ arren, gave him a handsome 
order. On May 4, he paid Mr Green another 
visit. He was then professedly on his way „to 
Ireland, and having about liim a large sum of 
money, asked Green to take charge of it during 
lus ab.-cnce.' Green hesitated to take the respon¬ 
sibility, but remarked that the branch Bank of 
England was in Burlington Gardens ^lose by, 
and offered to introduce Warren there./ This was 
done ; and Warren opened an account by a deposit 
of twelve hundred pounds. He gave) lus name 
as ‘Fredenck Albert Warren,’ and his address as 
Uoldfft Cross Hold. He paid in and drew out 
moneys to a considerable amount, and shortly 
began to offer bills for discount. They bore the 
best of names, and’ were discounted without 
hesitation. On the 17th of June 1873, a bill 
of Rothschild’s for four thousand five’ hundred 
pounds was offered, and was discounted in due 
course. 

Iluving thus gained, by transactions in genuine 
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bills, the confidence of the Bank authorities, the 
supposed Warren commenced operations of another 
kind. Bills came in thick and fast for discount, 
still bearing the same first-class names—Roth¬ 
schild, Blydenstein, Suse and Sibeth, &e ; but thev 
were now cleverly executed forgeries. The Bank 
continued to discount without suspicion. Natu¬ 
rally, however, it paid in its own notes, of which 
tlie numbers were recorded, and which, when it 
was discovered that the lulls were forged, would 
be difficult to realise. # Bid well, in order to dispose 
of these and to diminish the chances of identifica¬ 
tion, opened an account in another name (Horton) 
at the Continental Bank. Here he paid in the 
notes received from the Bank of England, taking 
French an ’ German money in exchange ; Hills— 
under the name of Noyes—acting as his clerk. 
Sometimes, bv way of variety. Hills changed notes 
into golfi at the Batik of England itself, alleging 
that the coin was ior export; but the gold so 
obtained was brought ba< k again by Mucdon- 
ncll, and exchanged ior fresh notes, winch, finis 
obtained, would have no obvious connection with 
the original fraud. George Bid well undertook 
what may be called the manufacturing department, 
namely, the preparation of the plates, and the 
printing of the lull-forms for the foi genes. By thus 
dividing their labours, and 'working each in a dis¬ 
tinct department of the fiand, the gang hoped 
to evade discovery until they had made what they 
regarded as a sufficient haul, when they would 
doubtless ha\e retired to foreign clinics to enjoy 
the fruits oi their labours. How much further 
they would have gone it is impossible to say, for 
they had already otlerecl forged bills to the amount 
of £ 102,ti 17, IDs. 7d , when a happy o\eisight led 
to their detection Two bills lor one thousand 
pounds each, professedly accepted by Messrs Bly¬ 
denstein, and payable three months after ‘sight,* 
were not ‘sighled’—that is, the date of acceptance 
was not inserted. A clerk of the Bank was sent to 
Messrs Blydenslein’s to get the omission rectified, 
and u'as met by the startling information that 
the bills were forgeries. With some little trouble, 
the whole of the gang were arrested, and alter 
a trial lasting eight clays, were convicted, and 
sentenced to penal servitude. 

The cases we have described afford an unusu¬ 
ally forcible illustration of the good old-fashioned 
maxim, that ‘Honesty is the Best Volley’ If 
dishor -sty ever were a paying game, it should 
be in the case of such men as these, with so much 
ability employed, playing for such heavy stakes, 
anil with schemes so carefully planned. And 
>ct, what must the life of such a schemer be 7 
b'auntleroy, we are told, did for yejirs the uvtk 
of three clerics, m order to conceal Ins frauds. 
Fare as sumptuously, entertain as lavishly as he 1 
may, the schemer must live with every nerve; 
strained, m constant dread of detection, ever 
feeling the thief-taker’s hand on his collar, the | 
steel of the handcuffs upon his wiLts. In most, 
instances, he does not derive, even a transient 1 . 
benefit from his crime. Where there is a Hem-1 ■ 
porary success, as in the case of Fauntlcrov, the , ■ 
proceeds of one forgery are perforce devoted to j : 
make good another, or the money gained by fraud j 
is squandered in unprofitable speculations. And 
sooner or later, the end is sure to come. The ; i 
most watchful of men cannot be always on his , : 
guard. Some day, a little slip is made, perhaps . ] 


the mere omission of a date, as in Bid well’s ease,’ 
[ or an incautious iemark, as in that of Matluson, 

1 and then—the dock and a violent death, or, even 
under the present merciful regime, long years 
spent in the convict’s garb, living on convict’s fare, 
and herding with the very dregs of humanity. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGATNST ITSELF. 

li'f MliS O Lll'll ANT. 


When one has made up one’s mind to reopen 
a painful subject utter dinner, the preliminary 
meal is not usually a very pleasant one ; nor, 
yitli the trouble of preparation in one’s mind, 
is one likely to make a satisfactory dinner. 
Fiances could not talk about anything. She 
could not eat; her mind was absorbed in what 
was coming. It seemed to her that she must 
speak; and yet how gladly would she have 
escaped iiom or postponed the explanation. 
Explanation 1 Possibly, he would only smile 
ami battle her as he had done Ik fore ; or per¬ 
haps he angry, which would he better. Anything 
would be better than that indifference. 

She went out to the loggia when dinner was 
over, trembling with the sensation of suspense. 
It was still not daik, and the night was clear 
with the young m^ou already shining, so that 
between the retiring day and the light of the 
night it was almost as dear as it had been 
two hours before. Frances sat down, rinvei mg 
a little, though not with cold. Usually, her 
hither accompanied or immediately followed her; 

1 but by pome perversity, he did not do so to¬ 
night. She seated herself m her usual place, , 
and waited, listening for every sound ; that is, 
for sounds of one kind-liis slow step coining 
.along the polished floor, hole Roft and muffled 
over a piece of carpet, there loud upon the parquet. 
But for some time, during which she rose into 
a state of feverish expectation, there was no 
such sound. 

It was nearly half an hour, according to 
her calculation, probably not half so much* 
by common (omputatiou of 4 -i?ie, when one 
or two doors were opened and shut quickly 
and a sound of voices met her ear—not sounds, 
however, which had anv but a partial interest 
for her, for tfoey did not indicate Ins approach. 
After a while there followed the sound of a 
footstep; but it was not Mr Waring’s; it was 
not Domenico’s subdued tiead, nor the measured 
march of Manuma. It was light, quick, and 
somewhat uncertain. Frances was half disap¬ 
pointed, half relieved. Some one was coming, 
but not her father It would be impossible to 
speak to him to-night. The relief was upper¬ 
most ; she felt it through her whole being. 
Not to-night; and no one can ever tell what 
to-morrow may bring forth. She looked up no 
longer with anxiety, but curiosity, as the door 
opened, it opened quukly; some one looked 
out, as if to see where it led, then, with a 
slight exclamation of satisfaction, stepped out 
upon the loggia into the partial light. 

Frances lose up quickly, with the curious 
sensation of acting over something which she had 
rehearsed before; she did not know wheat or 
how. It was the girl whom she had remarked 
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bn the Marina, as having just arrived, who 
now 6tood here, looking about her curiously, 
with her travelling cloak fastened only at the 
throat, her gauze veil thrown up about her 
hat. This new-comer came in quickly, not with 
the timidity of a stranger. She came out 
into the centre of the loggia, where the light 
fell fully round her, and showed her tall alight 
figure, the fair hair clustering in her neck, a 
certain languid grace of movement, which her 
energetic entrance curiously belied. Frances 
waited for some form of apology or self-intro¬ 
duction, prepared to be very civil, and feeling 
in reality pleased, and almost grateful for the 
interruption. 

But the young lady made no statement. She 

E ut her hands up to her throat and loosed 
er cloak with a little sigli 'of relief. She undid 
the veil from her hat ‘Tlunk heaven, I have 
got here at last, free of those people! ’ she said, 
putting herself sans fafon into Mr War mg’s chair, 
and laying her hat upon the little tuble Then 
she looked up at the astonished girl, who stood 
looking on iu a state of almost consternation. 

‘ Are you Frances 1 ’ she said ; but the question 
was put m an almost indifferent tone. 

‘Yes; I am Frances. But I don’t know’- 

Frances was civil to the bottom of her soul, 
polite, incapable of hurting any one’s feelings. 
She could not say anythin" disagreeable; she 
could not demand brutally, Who are you? aud 
what do you want here ? 

* I thought so,’ said the stranger; ‘ and, oddly 
enough, I saw you this afternoon, and wondered 
if it could be you. You arc a little like mamma. 
—I am Constance, of course,’ 6he added, looking 
up with a half-smile. ‘ We ought to kiss each 
other, I suppose, though we can’t care much 
about each other. Can we ?—Where is papa ? ’ 
Frances had no breath to speak; she could 
not say a word. She looked at the new-comer 
with a gasp. Who was she? And who was 
papa? Was it some strange mistake which had 
brought her here? But then the question, ‘Are 
yon Frances?’ showed that it could not be a 
. mistake. 

‘I beg your^irdon,’ she said ; ‘I don’t under¬ 
stand. This is- Air Waiing’s. You are looking 
for—your father V 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried the other impatient!). ‘1 
know.- You can’t imagine T should have come 
here and taken possession if I had not made 
sure first! You are well enough known in tins 
little place. There was no tiouble about it.— 
And the house looks nice, and this must be 
a fine view when there is light to see Lt by. 
—But where is papa? They told me he was 
always to be found ut this hour.* 

Fiances felt the blood ebb to her very finger- 
points, and then rush back like a great llood 
to her heart. She scarcely knew where Bhe wus 
standing or what she was saying in her great 
bewilderment. ‘Do you mean —my father?’ she 
said. 

The other girl answered with a laugh: ‘You 
are very particular. I mean our father, if you 
prefer it Your father—my father. What does 
it matter?—Where is he? Why isn’t he here? 
It seems he must ^introduce us to each other. 
I dit’ not think of any such formality. I thought 
you would have taken me for granted,’ she said. 


Frances stood thunderstruck, gazing, listening, 
as if eyes and ears alike fooled her. She did 
not seem to know the meaning of the words. 
They could not, she said to herself, moan what 
they seemed to mean—it was impossible. There 
must be some wonderful, altogether unspeakable 
blunder. ‘I don’t understand,’ she said again 
in a piteous tone. ‘ It must be some mistake.’ 

The other girl fixed her eyes upon her 
in the waning light. She had not jv.iid so 
much attention to Frances at first as to the 
new place and scene. She looked at her now 
with the air of weighing her in some unseen 
j balance and finding her wanting, with impa- 
| lienee and half contempt. ‘ I thought you would 
| have been glad to see me,’ she said‘ but the 
| world seems just the same m one place as another. 
Because 1 am in distress at home, you don’t want 
me here.’ ‘ 

Then Frances felt herself goaded, galled into 
the matter-of-fact question, ‘ Who are ycu l ’ 
though she felt that she would not believe the 
answer she received. 

‘Who am I 9 Don’t vou know who I am? 
Who should 1 he but Con—Constance Waring, | 
your sister?—Where,’ she cried, springing to her 
leet and stamping one of them upon the ground 
—‘where, u'heie i» papa?’ 

The door opened again behind her softly, and 
Mr Waring with his t-oft step came out. ‘Did 1 
hear some one calling lor melie said.—‘Frances, 
it is not you, surely, that are quarrelling with 
your visitor? - I beg the lady’s pal don ; 1 < an not 
see who it is.’ 

The fell anger turned upon him with impatience 
in her tone. ‘It was I who called,’ she said. 
‘I thought you were sure to be here. Fatlur, 

I have always heard that you were kind— 
a kind nuin, they all said ; that was why I 
came, thinking—— 1 am Constance !’ she added 
alter a pause, drawing herself up and lacing him 
with something of his own g< siure and altitude, 
j She was tall, not much le.-* Ilian he was; very 
j unlike little Frances. Uu* slight figtm* seemed 
to diaw out as she raised her head and looked 
j at lmn. She ■was not a suppliant. Her whole 
j air was one of indignation that she should be 
subjected to a moment’s doubt. 

‘Constance!’ said Mr Waimg. The daylight 
was gone outside; the moon had got behind a 
fleecy white cloud; behind those two ‘figures 
I there was a gleam of light Irotu within, Domenico 
having brought in the lamp into the druumg- 
j room. He stepped backward, opening the glliss 
j door. ‘Come in,’ he said, ‘to the light.’ 

Frances tame last, with a great commotion in 
her hcait, but \ury still externally. She felt 
herself to have sunk into quite -a subordinate 
place. The other two, they were the chief figures. 
She had now no explanation to ask, no questions 
to put, though she had a thousand ; but every- 
! thing was in the background, everything interior. 
The chief interest was with the others now, 

CYujstance stepped m after him wnth a proud 
freedom of step, the air of one who was mistress 
of herself and her fate. She went up to the 
table on winch the tall lamp slued, her face on 
a level with it, fully lighted up by it , She held 
her hat m her baud, and played with it with a 
cureless yet half-nervous gesture. Her fair hair 
was short and clustered in her neck and about 
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lier forehead, almost like a child’s, though she 
was not like a child. Mr Waring looking at her, 
was more agitated than she. fie trembled a 
little; his eyelids were lilted high over his eyes. 
Iler air was a little defiant; hut there was no 
suspicion, only a little uncertainty in his. He 
put out his hand to her alter a minute’s inspec¬ 
tion. ‘If you are Constance, you are welcome,’ 
he said. 

‘I dqji’t suppose that you have any doubt I 
am Constance,’ said the girl, flinging her hat on 
the table and herse.lf into a chair, ‘it is a very 
curious way to recoiu* one, though, after such 
a long journey—such a tiresome long journey,’ 
she repeated with a voice into which a querulous 
tone of exlirustion had come. 

Mr Waring sat down too in the immediate 
centre of the light. lie had not kissed her nor 
approached lief", save by the momentary touch of 
tlieir hands. It was a curious way to receive 
a nt#iuger, a daughter. She lay hack m her 
chair, its if wearied out, and teais came to her 
eyes. ‘ 1 should not have come, if I had known,’ 
she said with her lip quivering. ‘1 am very 
tired. I put up with everything on the ]ourney, 

thinking, when I came here- And I am 

more a stranger here than anywhere! ’ She paused, 
choking with the half-hysterical fit of crying 
which she would not allow to overcome her. 
‘She—knows nothing about me!’ she cried with 
a sharp pain, its if this was the last blow. 

Frances in her bewilderment dul not know' 
what to do or say. She looked at her father; 
but his face was dumb, and gave her no sugges¬ 
tion ; and then she looked at the new-comer, who 
lay bade with her head against the back of tlie 
chair, her eyes cloned, tears forcing their way 
through her eyelashes, her slender white tin oat 
convulsively struggling with a sob. The mind 
of Frances had been shaken by a sudden storm 
of ieelmgn mia<TUnturned ; a throb of something 
winch she did not understand, which was jealousy, 
though she neither knew nor intended it, had 
gone through hci being. She seemed to sec her¬ 
self east forth from her easy supremacy, her sway 
over her father’s house, deposed from her prin¬ 
cipal place. And she was only human. Already 
she was conscious of a downfall. Constance 
had drawn the interest towaids herself—it was 
she to whom every e\e would turn. The girl 
stood r.part for a moment, with that inevitable 1 
movement which lias been in the bosom of so 
many since the well-behaved brother of the 
Prduigal put it in words, ‘Now' that this thy son 
has dbrne.’ Constance, so far as Frances knew, 
was no prodigal; but she was what was almost 
worse—a stranger, and yet the honours of the 
house were to be liers. She stood thus, looking on, 
until the sight of the suppressed sob, of the closed 
eyes, of the w'cary, hopeless attitude, were too much 
tor her. Then it came suddenly into her mind, If 
she is Constance ! Frances had not known half 
an hour' before that there was any Constance 
who had a right to her sympathy in the wdrld. 
She gave her father another questioning rook, 
but got no reply from his eyes. Whatever had 
to be done must be done by herself. She went 
up to the chair in which her sister lay and 
touched her on the shoulder. ‘ If we had known 
you were coining,’ she said, ‘it would have been 
different It is a little your fault not to let us. 


know. I should have gone to meet you ; I should 
have made your room ready. We have nothing 
ready, because we did not know.’ 

Constance sat suddenly up in her chair and 
shook her head, os if to shake off the emotion 
that had been too much for her. ‘ IIow sensible 
you are,’ she said. ‘ Is that your character ?—She 
is quite right, isn't she? But I did not think 
of that. 1 suppose I am impetuous, as people 
say. I w r as unhappy, and I thought you would— 
receive me with open arms. It is evident I am 
not the sensible one.* She said this with still a 
qiuver in her Jip, but also a smile, pushing back 
her chair, and resuming the unconcerned air 
which she had worn at first. 

# ‘Frances is quite right. You ought to have 
written and warned us,’ said Mr Waring. 

‘ O yes; there are* 60 many things that one 
ought to do 1 ’ 

‘ But v c will do the best for you, now you are 
here. Mariuccia will easily make a room ready. 
Where is your baggage? Domenico can go to 
the railway, to the hotel, wherever you have 
come from.’ 

‘My box is outside the door. I made them 
bring it. Tlie woman—is that Mariuccia?— 
would not take it m. But she let me come 
in. She was not suspicious. She did not say, 
“If you are Constance.” ’ And here she laughed, 
with a sound that yrated upon Mr Wanng’s 
nerves. He jumped up suddenly from his 
chair. 

‘ I had no proof that you were Constance,’ he 
said, ‘though I believed it. But only your 
mother’s daughter could reproduce that laugh.’ 

‘lias Frances got it?’ the girl cried, with an 
instant lighting up of opposition in her eyes; 

‘ for I am like you; but she is the image of 
mamma.’ 

He turned round and looked at Frances, who, 
feeling that an entire circle of new emotions, 
unknown to her, had come into being at a bound, 
stood with a passive, fnghtened look, spectator of 
everything, not knowing how to adapt herself to 
the now turn of affairs. 

‘By Jove!’ her father said, with an air of, 
exasperation she had never see"' *n him before, 
‘that is true! But I had never noticed it 
Even Frances. You’ve come to set us all by the 
ears.’ • 

‘O no! ITLtell you, if you like, why T came. 
Mamma—has been moie aggravating than usual. 

1 said to myself you would be sure to understand 
wlmt that meant. And something arose—T will 
tell you about it after—a complication, something 
that mamma insisted 1 should do, though 1 had 
made up my mind not to do it.’ 

‘You had better,’ said her father, with a smile, 
‘take care what ideas on that subject you put 
into your sister’s bead.’ 

Constance paused, and looked at Frances with 
a look which was half-scrutinising, half-contemp¬ 
tuous. ‘Oh, she is not like me,’ she said. 

‘ Mamma was very aggravating, as you know she 

can be. She wanted me- Bat I’ll tell you 

after.’ And then she began : * I hope, because 
you live in Italy, papa, you don’t think you 
ought to be a medieval parent f but that sort of 
thing m Belgravia, you knov*, is too ridiculous. 
It was so out of the question, that it was i&>me 
time belorc I understood. It was not exactly 
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a case of being locked up in my room and kept 
on bread anil water; but something of the sort. 
I was so much astonished at first, I did not know 
what to do ; anil then it became intolerable. I 
had nobody I could appeal to, for everybody 
agreed with her. Markham is generally a sate 

r irson; but even Markham took her side. So 
immediately thought ol you. 1 said to myself: 
One’s father is the right person to protect one. 
And I knew, of course, that if anybody in the 
world could understand how impossible it is to 
live with mamma when she has taken a thing 
in her head, it would be you.’ 

Waring kept his eye upon Frances while this 
was being said, with an almost comic embar¬ 
rassment. It was halt laughable ; but it was 
painful, as so many laughable things are ; and 
there was something like idarni, or rather timi¬ 
dity, in the look. The man looked afraid ot 
the little girl—whom all her life lie had treated 
as a child—and her clear sensible eyes. 

‘One thinks these things, perhaps ; but one 
does not put them into words,’ he said. 

‘Oh! it is no worse to say them than to 
think them,* said Constance. ‘1 always say what 
I mean. And you imid know that things went 
very far—so far, that I couldn’t put up with 
it any longer; so I made up my mind all at 
onee that I would come off to yon.’ 

‘And I toll you, you are welcome, my dear. 
It is so long since I saw you, that 1 could 
not have recognised you. That is natural enough. 
But now that you are here—I cannot decide upon 
the wisdom of the step till I know all the cir¬ 
cumstances ’- 

‘Oh, wisdom! I don’t suppose there is any 
wisdom about it. No one expects wisdom from 
me. But wliat could I do? There was nothing 
else that I could do.’ 

‘At all events,’ Raid Waring, with a little 
inclination of his head and a smile, as if lie 
were talking to a visitor, Frances said to her¬ 
self— ‘ Frances and I will forgive any lack of 
wisdom which has given us —this pleasure.’ He 
laughed at himself as he spoke. ‘ You must 
expect for a time to feel like, a fine lady paying 
a visit to her pfca»‘ relations,’ lie sink 

‘Oh, I know you will approve of me when 
you hear everything. Mamma says I am a 
Waring all over, your own fluid.’ 

The sensations with who h Frances stood and 
listened, it would be impossible to describe. 
Mamma! who was I hi-, of whom the othei 
gill spoke so lightly, whom she had never heard 
of before? Was it possible that a mother as 
well as a sister existed fur her, ns for others, 
in the unknown world out of which Constance 
had come? A bundled questions were on her 
lips, hut she contioiled heiself, and asked none 1 
of them. Reflection, which comes so often slowly, j 
almost painfully, to her came now like the j 
flash of lightning. She would not betray to any j 
one, not even to Constance, that she had never j 
known she had a mother. Papa might, be wrong j 
—oh, how wrong he had been 1 —but she would j 
not betray him. She checked the exclamation ! 
on her lips; she subdued her soul altogether, \ 
forcing it into silence. This was the secret! 
she had been so -anxious to penetrate*, which I 
he "had kept so closely from her. Why should j 
he have kept it from her ? It was evident it I 


had not been kept on the other side. What¬ 
ever had happened, had Frances been in trouble, 
she knew of no one with whom she could 
have taken refuge; but her sister had known. 
Her brain was made dizzy by these thoughts. 
It was open to her now to ask whatever she 
pleased. The mystery had been made plum ; 
hut at the same time her mouth was stopped. 
She would not confuse her father, nor betray 
him. It w r as chiefly from this bewildering (sen¬ 
sation, and not, ns her father, suddenly grown 
acute m respect to Frances, thought, * from a 
mortifying consciousness that Constance would 
speak with more freedom iP she were not there, 
that Frances spoke. ‘J think,’ she said, ‘that 
I had better go and see about *the rooms. 
Marmccia will not know what to do till L 
come ; and you will take care of Constanee, pupa.’ 

JIo looked at her, hearing in her tone a 
wounded feeling, a touch of forlorn pride, which 
perhaps were there, but not so much a<* he 
thought; hut it was Constance that replied: 
‘() yes; we will take can* of each other. I 
have so much to tell him,’ with a laugh. 
Frances was aware that there was relief m it, 
in the prospect of her own absence ; but she 
did not feel it .so strongly as her father did. 
She gave them both a smile, and went away. 

‘So that, is Fiance*,’said the new-found sister, 
looking alter her. ‘ I find her very like maniin.u 
But everybody says T am your child, disposition 
and all’ She lose, and came up to Willing, who 
had never lessen*d the distance between himself 
and her. She put her hand into his arm and 
held up her face to him. ‘I am like you. I 
shall he much happier with you. Do \ou think 
a on will like having me instead of Frances, 
father?’ She clasped Ins arm against her m a 
<aieasing way, and leant her check upon the 
sleeve of his vchet coat. ‘Don’t you think yon 
would like to have me, father, instead ot hei i* 
she said. 

A whole panorama of the situation, like a 
landscape, suddenly flashed before W’aiing’s mind. 
The spell of this cares 1 *, and umfideme she showed 
of being lined, which is so great a (harm, and 
the impulse of nature, so much as that iswoith, 
drew him towards the handsome girl, who took 
possession ot lnm and Ins aflectioiis without a 
doubt, and pushed away tin* other from his 
heart and his side with an impulse w1im;1i hw 
philosophy said was common to all men—or at 
least, if that was too sweeping, to all women. 
Bat m the same moment came that sense of 
championship and proprn tor-hip, the one •inex¬ 
tricably mingled with the other, which makes us 
all defend our own, whenever assailed. Frances 
was Ins own; she was his creation ; he had 
taught her almost everything. Poor little 
Frances! Not like this girl, who could speak 
for herself, who could go everywhere, lull-com¬ 
manding, half-taking with guile every* heart that 
she encountered. Frances would never do that. 
But'shc would be true, true as the heavens them- 
selvc’-*, and never falter. By a sudden gleam 
of perception, he saw that though he had never 
told her anything of this, though it must have 
been a revelation of wonder to her, yet that she 
had not burst forth into any outcries of astonish¬ 
ment, or asked any compromising questions, or 
done anything to betray him. 
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His heart went forth to Frances with an infi¬ 
nite tenderness. lie hacl not been a doting 
father to her; he had even—being himself wlmt 
the world calls a clever man, much above her 
mental level—felt himself to condescend a little,' 
and almost upbraided heaven for giving him ■ 
so ordinary a little girl. And Constance, it 
was easy to sec, was a brilliant creature, amis- j 
tamed to take her place in the world, fit to ! 
be any *mun’s companion. But the first result 
of this revelation was to reveal to lmn, as he 
had never seert it before, the modest and true 
little soul which had developed by lus side 
without much notice* from him, whom lie had 
treated with such cruel want of coufideiue, to 
whom the -shock of tins evening’s disclosure-, 
must have been so great, but who, even in the 
moment of discovery, shielded lmn. All (his 
went through "his mind with the utmost rapi¬ 
dity. lie ciul not put his new-lotmd child away 
from*lum ; but there was less enthusiasm than 
Constance expected in the kiss he gave her. ‘1 
am very glad to have you here, my dear,’ lie said 
more coldly than pleased her. ‘But why, instead 
of Frances? You will be happier both of you for 
being together.* 

Constance did not disengage herself with any 
appearance of disappointment. She perceived, 
peihaps, that she was not to be so tnuinpliant 
here as was usually her privilege. She relin¬ 
quished her futliei's arm alter a minute, not too 
p*“-f«">’l and returned to her chair. ‘I shall 
, .• I.'ii", as it is possible,* bhe said. ‘ It will 
be veiy nice lor me having a father and sister, 
instead of a mother and hi other. But you will 
find that mamma will not let you oil. She likes 
to have a gill m the house. She will have her 
pound of Uesh * She threw herself back into 
her chair with a laugh. ‘ How quaint it is here ; 
and how beautiful the view must be, and the 
mountains and the sea. I shall be very happy 
here—the woild forgetting, by the world forgot— 
and with \ou, papa.* 

POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES. 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 

I WHAT IS YUl li XAM! * 

Names were originally assumed for preventing 
contusion, and for the purpose of enabling indi¬ 
viduals to be identified and distinguished from ' 
each other; and this is their pnucipul use even j 
no#. Generally, the surname inherited from the j 
parents, and the Chustuin name gi\en by them, i 
are letuined during life. But there are manv 1 
exceptions to the rule. Sometimes fill estate is ; 
left, to a person on condition of lus assuming the I 
name of the testator by whom it was devised, j 
In case the arms of the deceased are to be assumed I 
as well us Ins name, a royal license for the j 
change of*mime must be obtained, and entered ; 
at the College of Arms, otherwise known ns! 
Heralds’ College. If the arms are not t<* be 
quartered by the fortunate devisee, the Ulensc 
may or may not be obtained at Ins pleasure ; 
the adoption of the name in pursuance of the 
direction* in the will, or the issuing of the royal 
license, as the case may be, being advertised more 
or less extensively, according to the poaition of 
the recipient and his taste for publicity. 


In like manner, names are often assumed in 
consideration of the accession of property, even 
though there may he no binding obligation to 
do so. A comparatively poor man marries the 
heiress or possessor of extensive estates, who is 
naturally desirous of keeping up the name which 
has been associated with power and position in 
her native county for generations, and accordingly 
the husband takes the surname of his wife, instead 
of giving his to her, as is the usual practice. A 
man inherits an estate through his mother, in 
default of male descendants of the old family 
from which she traced her descent; and it is 
most natural that he should keep up the ances¬ 
tral name, with a view to maintaining the pres¬ 
tige wliiili had existed for centuries. In this 
wity many of the proudest aristocracy of our 
land have become the, possessors of ancient his¬ 
toric names ; the most familiar examples, perhaps, 
being the transmutation of Sir Hugh Smithson 
into a Percy upon his marriage with the heiress 
of the ancient family of that name, and the revival 
of the Dukedom of North umber haul in tin* new 
line; and the continuance of the name of 
Churchill in the Marlborough Dukedom, after 
it had descended through a female defendant 
of tins celebrated John Churchill of the time of 
Queen Anne. 

Again, a man may wish to change liis name 
for reasons personal U> himself. Thus, the noted 
Bugg, who assumed*the surname of Norfolk 
Howard, is too well remembered to require 
more than passing notice. Less ridiculous was 
the change from Pigg to Theobald, effected by 
several members of a respectable family, some 
of whom ha<l found the inconvenience m busi¬ 
ness of the porcine appellation, and who had 
some claim upon the assumed name through 
their mother, who had been born a Theobald. 
Tn fact, if the proposed change is not intended 
to be made for pui poses of fraud, there is no 
legal objection to a man changing his name; 
though it would he inconvenient if he ware to 
change it repeatedly. There is no obligation 
for a pel-on to go through life with the appella¬ 
tion by which las father was known ; and if lie 
does not get Ins name changed n> his boyhood 
by being brought up with n family who are not 
lus brothers and sisters, he may on arriving at 
mature, age take upon himself a new surname; 
although it would be imprudent to take this step 
without presorting legal evidence of the fact; 
as otherwise, the change might lead to doubts 
as to lus identity, and thus throw difficulties in 
the way of his children, if they should become 
entitled* to propel tv as heir-at-law or next of km 
of an intestate, after the decease of their parent, 
who alone umld m many cases supply the missing 
link in the evidence of relationship. 

The be-t evidence of identity in such .a case 
is undoubtedly a Deed-poll under the hand and 
seal of the pm -on who has assumed a new name ; 
and enrolled in the High (Joint of Justice. In 
case of the necessity aiiBing for tracing ami 
proving the pedigree, this would of itself esta¬ 
blish the identity of the person under his original 
and assumed names. The fact of such a docu¬ 
ment having been executed and enrolled ought 
to be advertised in one or more of the London 
daily papers, and also in the local newspapers 
circulating m the locality where the indivul uul 
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resides. If lie "be in business, it is also desirable 
that the alteration in his name should be adver¬ 
tised in the trade journals of the business carried 
on by him; though this may be dispensed with 
if the firm under which he trades will not be 
affected by the change. But a tradesman carry¬ 
ing On business alone and in his own name 
6liould do this, and also send a circular to each 
of the wholesale houses with which he deals, so 
that there may be no opportunity of mistake, 
or pretence for alleging that any concealment 
has been practised. When there is no reason to 
look forward to any accessions of property through 
the death of relatives, it may be sufficient to 
rely upon advertisements and circulars alone ; but 
we do not advise this course. The cost of an 
enrolled Deed-poll is not very heavy, and it* is 
often impossible to tell* that it may not be 
required when least expected. 

Some persons change their names very fre¬ 
quently ; but this is seldom done except for the 
purpose of facilitating the commission of fraud. 
In such cases, of course the object aimed at is 
concealment, not publicity ; and as a general rule, 
when a man takes various names without any 
intimation of his identity under the several 
designations, if he be charged with any offence 
against the laws, his mystification in the matter 
of names will go against lmn. Not that the 
assumption of any number of names is an offence 
in itself; but when conjoined with other circum¬ 
stances, it may become e\idcnce of fraudulent 
intentions. 

The case of the use of an old established name 
when it 1ms been associated with a certain busi¬ 
ness for "f>n' 1 T\dj''n«» does not come 6triotly within 
the *• ••>])• «■! . ur present subject; but as it is 
allied thereto, no apology E needed for glancing 
at it. A business which has long been success¬ 
fully carried on under a style or firm extensively 
known in the trade to which it belongs, may still 
he earned on under the same style by persons 
whose names are different altogether; and any 
other persons assuming that name would be 
restrained by tin- courts from continuing to do 
so. The case ot Day and Martin the cele¬ 
brated black makers may well be cited to 
illustrate this point. In that case, the name of 
the firm had acquired a distinct value; and 
there being no persons of the original names or 
either of them left in the firm, a Mr Day and 
a Mr Martin took premises, commenced busi¬ 
ness, and advertised as Day and Martin, using 
labels and wrappers similar to those used by 
the original firm, their object being to trade 
upon the reputation which had l>een acquired 
without nnv help from them. The court, how¬ 
ever, held that tins could not be permitted. 

Some mm bants and tradesmen are whimsical 
in respect to names, and without any fraudulent 
intention, will assume several of such names as 
they may fancy, trading as A. B. & Co. at one 
place, and as (!. 1). & Co., E. F. & Co., G. H. & Co., 
and various other appellations, elsewhere. Tins 
is optional, and so long as the business is carried 
on properly and honestly, the law will not inter¬ 
fere. But when all tliesc establishments, which 
are really one concern, are represented as being 
distinct, and they t^raw bills upon one another in 
ord$” to create fictitious capital, even if there 
be no criminal charge established against the 


moving spirit, the latter might fare badly if he 
were to become bankrupt, as often happens. 

Generally, if there be no substantial reason for 
a change of name, it ought not to be changed ; 
and the individual should be content to pass 
through the world with the names given to him 
by, and inherited from, his parents. One of the 
reasons which might justify a change would be 
the undue prevalence of his name in the place 
where he lives, and the occurrence of* frequent 
mistakes in consequence thereof. When there 
are several John Smiths m a small market town, 
it might be convenient if one of them would 
assume a more distinguishing appellation. We 
often wonder how business is earned on m Wales, 
where Thomas Thomas, John J ones,«Evan Evans, 
and similar names abound to such an extent as 
to be most bewildering to an Englishman not 
to the manner born. However, we suppose the 
natives are accustomed to it, and custom recon¬ 
ciles us to many things. * 

THE TWO STRANGERS. 

A STOUT OP MAHSPILTiES. 

I. THE YOUNG SOLDIl’U. 

It was a rough winter’s night. A slight sou’¬ 
wester had been blowing all day long; but since 
the sun had gone down and it had grown dark, 
heavy gusts fled boisterously up and down the 
narrow old streets of Marseilles, as though they 
had lost their way. Many of the principal 
thoroughfares appeared comparatively deserted, 
ns if the storm had driven most people home. 
Those who jot remained out of doors seemed 
to he lient upon reaching their domiciles with 
all possible speed. There was one solitary excep¬ 
tion—a tall, powerfully built man; and upon 
him a gust ot wind had little more effect than 
upon a solid roik. Enveloped in a thick black 
cloak, with a military can drawn down tightly 
over his forehead, lie walked along at a slow', 
measured step, lie never once turned his head, 
even when the wind cast a stinging splash ol 
ram full in Ins face, lie Mas bO cml, and 
strode forward m such a steady manner, that 
one would have supposed the weather absent 
from his thoughts. When lie reached the quay, 
he crossed the road and stepped along the gang¬ 
way, so close to the edge ot the basm that by 
stretching out Ins hand he could have touched 
l the rigging of large vessels as he passed. The 
danger, even in broad daylight, when walking 
so close to the edge, would have been grfiat; 
but upon this pitch-dark, windy night, a false 
step meant certain death in the dock below. 

Presently, a small boat, dimly visible by the 
light from a lantern attached to*the bow, came 
slowly towards a landing-place several yards 
ahead. When the boat touched the wall of the 
basin, the man quickened his pace, and on 
reaching the spot, looked down, and demanded: 

‘ Who goes there ? ’ > 

‘ Prosper Cornillon,’ replied a voice. The voice 
appeared to come from a figure in the boat which 
resembled a black shadow m the darkness. 

‘ Is jour boat for hire ? ’ * 

* Yes, monsieur.’ , 

There was a short pause. Then the stranger, 
with a souppon of command in his tone, said: 

‘ 1 shall want you to-night; but not yet.’ 
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The boatman, having meanwhile made fast 
his boat, took the lantern out of the bow anil 
climbed slowly up the steep wooden steps. 

‘l)oes the Cafe Comillon, on this quay, belong 
to you ? ’ 

* It is mine and my sister’s,’ Prosper replied. 

‘That is lucky,’ said the stranger, m a more 
cheerful voice. ‘1 will sup at your cafe before 
we start.’ 

Prosper*Comillon led the way, holding the 
lautern so that the Jiglyb was thrown directly 
in their path. 

The Calc Cornillon stood in the centre of a 
row of houses lacing The quay. The frontage 
was one large window with small panes of glass, 
like a conservatory. Through the (dean, white 
muslin curtains a light was sliming, which illumi¬ 
nated a limited ^puoe ol the ruadwav. Stepping 
forward, Pfosper held open the door ot the 
cafe for the stranger to enter. It was a snug, 
unpretending little cafe; long, narrow, and Jow- 
pitehcd, like a <al>m on board ship, with small 
wooden tables and chan’s uitanged against the 
walls. Some lialf-do/en por.-auir*, who looked 
like fishermen, were seated near the window, 
dunking toffee and cognac, and placing at 
dominoes. They glanced up for a moment, and 
returned the stranger’s salute, and then con¬ 
tinued then game. At the further end of the 
rate was an open health, with a iue burning 
bnghtly in the leulic ; near tins health, engaged 
in some culinary opeiations, stood a young girl. 
She turned when the door opened ; and an 
expievaon of suipiw, mixed with ciuioMty, 
gathered m liei f«ie»* as the stranger advanced and 
politi ly laiscd hi* < dp. 

‘Nina,’ said 1’io-per Comdlou, looking from 
the gul towards the customer, ‘this gentleman 
has hired the bo.it; but he wishei for a little 
supper beloiv stall nig ’ 

The stranger nodded appvu\ mgly. ‘ IVIoiv ram 
rise, 1 must be on board.’ 

‘The name of the ship, monsiciu f) a^ked 
Prosper, stroking Ins dark bc.ud and looking 
with keen eyes into the stiangel’s face. 

‘The Jjtraihn .’ 

The gul looked up with a distant, dreamy 
ev'pre-siun in her eyes. ‘That ship,’ said she, 
as though speaking her thoughts aloud, rather 
than addieasing herself to any one—‘that ship 
iB boimiVior some Greek port.’ 

‘For Syrn,’ said the stranger promptly, wliile 
at the same time he removed Ins cloak and 
sat down at a table near the hearth. 

Prosper Cornillon turned away and joined 
the fishermen at the other end of the cate. 
Like a true cafe/if r, lie was soon laughing with 
the customers, thking a hand at dominoes, and 
calling to his sister Nina to serve lmn, as though 
he were a customer loo. 

Meanwhile, the stranger sat in silence, waiting 
for his Burner, with his back leaning against the 
wall and uis legs stretched out. towards the fire. 
He was dressed in the uniform of a Freifcli 
colonel, though only a man of twenty-eight 1 or 
thirty at the utmost. He* bad a handsome 
expressive face, fm eyes frequently brightening 
with some passing thought. But when he turned 
his glance upon Nina, his look grew serious 
and sympathetic. 

Few could have resisted studying the face of 


Nina Cornillon, not merely on account of its 
beauty, but because some trouble, sustained with 
brave resolution, was portrayed in every feature. 
That dreaminess in the eyes, already referred to, 
which seemed to indicate that her thoughts were 
wandering far beyond the port of Marseilles, was 
seldom suppressed except when she was spoken 
to; and when the conversation ceased, her look 
appeared to sink away again into the distance, 
while a smile would break pensively upon her 
lips, and tears glisten upon her long black lashes. 

Scarcely a word passed between the stranger 
and Nina Cornillon until the supper was cleared 
away, when ‘monsieur* lit his cigar and drew his 
chair closer towards the hearth. But when the 
girl # had served the customary cup of coffee, and 
was* pouring out the petit verre, the gentleman 
remarked: ‘Shall I tell you, mademoiselle, where 
your thoughts are travelling '< ’ 

The girl looked with a puzzled expression into 
the stranger’s face. ‘You would indeed he a 
magician,’ said she, ‘if you could.’ 

‘Your thoughts,’ said he, ‘are travelling along 
the shores of Greece.’ 

Nina started and changed colour. For a while 
she seemed too troubled to speak. Seating herself 
in front of the, hearth, she looked thoughtfully 
into the fire. 

‘If mademoiselle will trust me,’ the stranger 
presently remaiked m a soft tone, ‘even though 
she might wish a message taken to a lover, I 
will promise to execute any errand faithfully.’ 

The girl glanced up with a touch of indignation 
in her lace. But suddenly dropping her eyes, 
she said, with a deep blush on her cheeks: ‘I 
have no lover.’ 

The stranger looked grave; and as though 
conscious ot having made a blunder, he hastened 
to change the subject. ‘I will not try any 
further to read jour thoughts.—But tell me,’ 
lie added, ‘why does your brother keep a boat 
for hire in the harbour, when he lias 6uch 
an excellent little cafe to attend to? It seems 
to me that the work is too severe for you all by 
yourself.’ 

*Ali, mon-ieur, you would not say that,’ 
exel.umed Nina, ‘if you only knew “how anxious 
we both are to make money !’ 

The stranger could not conceal a look of sur¬ 
prise. Such sentiments, uttered in such an 
avaucious tone by a homely girl like Nina, 
appeared inconsistent. ‘You mean, perhaps* ho 
lnnled, ‘that you do not imd it congenial work 
to keep a cafe, and that you will be glad when 
you can afford to retire from business?’ 

‘ 0 no, monsieur! That is not what I meant. 
When we have accumulated ten thousand francs, 
we shall part with the money ; and then’- 

‘ Then, mademoiselle ? ’ 

‘We 6liall begin again,’ continued Nina, ‘with 
light hearts ; for if we ever save that siyn, we 
can purchase our fatliei’s lil>erty.’ 

‘What!’ cned the stianger, greatly moved. ‘Is 
it possible that’- 

‘Hush!’ Nina whispered, with her finger to 
her lip, as she glanced round at the table where 
her brother ami his companions were seated over 
their game. ‘Whenever Prosper,hears this sub¬ 
ject mentioned, lie is like a madman. It it inte¬ 
rests you, monsieur, ibis terrible disaster which 
has befallen us, draw your chair closer, and I 
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will tell you in a few words how it all hap¬ 
pened.’ 

The stranger came nearer to Nina’s side, and 
leaned forward in a listening attitude. His face 
assumed an expression of intense concern as she 
proceeded. 

Tn n low voice, frequently choked by tears, 
the girl confided to the sympathetic stranger her 
sad story. ‘Always anxious to assist his family,’ 
Nina began, ‘it one day occurred to father to buy 
a vessel, for the purpose, of trading along the 
coast of the Adriatic. So he collected together 
all that he was worth, made a capital bargain, 
and set sail in his little ship, confident that his 
venture would be successful. He had traded in 
the Adriatic for others for many years, and was 
well known as a brave and honest captain in 
these seas. But not mr.ny weeks passed before 
news reached us that all was lost.’ Her utter¬ 
ance became thick with sobs. But speedily over¬ 
coming her emotion, she continued: ‘ A letter 
came from father; it told us only too plainly 
what misfortune had overtaken him. One morn¬ 
ing, when least expecting such a mishap, ho was 
attacked by pirates. He made a desperate resist¬ 
ance, but was eventually overpowered and taken 
prisoner. They carried him to Tripoli. The 
sum which is demanded for his ransom is so 
exorbitant that it will be impossible lor him 
ever to raise it. In his letter, he adds that 
we must therefore relinquish all hope of ever 
seeing him again.’ The gul’s eyes wore blinded 
with tears, and for some momenta she could not 
speak ; but by a painful effort, she succeeded at 
last. ‘We are striving by every honest means 
in our power to collect the money. It is a hard 
fight. This is only a very modest little cult*, 
and our profits are very small. Prosper gams a 
few extra francs every week with his boat m the 
harbour. But many more > ears must pass before 
we can hope to accomplish this trying task.’ 

‘ How long,’ the stranger asked, ‘has your father 
been a prisoner ? ’ 

‘ Ten years.’ 

• ‘ Ts it possible ?’ 

* I was fifteen when he. went away. At part¬ 
ing, he kisSeil me on both cheeks/ continued 1 
Nina, smiling thoughtfully. ‘Now, 1 am twenty- j 
five.’ j 

‘ Poor child ! ’ said the stranger, with great 
tenderness. 

‘ During these years, we have managed to save 
nearly three thousand francs. Perhaps, in ten 
more years, if we are very fortunate, we shall 
be able to complete the sum ; and father will be 
bitting in tlie old corner, where yon are seated 
now, as I remember seeing him when I was a ' 
child.’ While slic was still speaking, that dreamy , 
look which the stranger had observed already 
began to reappear in her dark eyes, and she 
seemed gradually to lose herself m thought. 

The stranger, who felt that his presence at 
her side was forgotten, rose from Ins seat with 
a suppressed sigh, and crossing to where Nina’s 
brother and the fishermen still played at domi¬ 
noes, he placed his hand upon the boatman’s 
shoulder. ‘Monsieur Prosper/ said he, ‘it is 
almost time we started. But before we go, let 
us drink a glass together.—If/ he added, looking 
rev nd—‘if your friends will join us, so much 
the better.’ 


The fishermen expressed themselves agreeable. 
So Prosper filled glasses all round. Every one 
roso and ‘ clinked ’ with the stranger, at the same 
time wishing him bon voyage. 

Then Prosper Cornillon assisted ‘monsieur’ to 
envelop himself once more in his cloak ; while 
Nina came timidly forward to take lus proffered 
hand and to bid him adieu. And then out they 
stepped into the wind aud rain, followed by the 
fishermen, leaving Nina all alone h\ the caf<5, 
with her hands clasped, and a wistful look in her 
eyes. 

II. THE OI.p SAILOR. 

It was still stormy at Marseilles. For some 
weeks, owing to the gales which lead visited the 
Mediterranean, the port had been crowded with 
vessels, dm on m by stress of weather. In times 
like these, Prosper Cornillon reaped* a harvest; 
for his boat was in demand from morning till 
night. It was tiring woik; but a generous 
impulse gave him energy. He was haling with 
the direct object of obtaining hio fathoi's 
freedom. 

One evening, worn out with l» s unremitting 
labours, Prosper had thrown hiinsolt down, with i 
his elbow's on the table, in a < rner of the cafe 
near the hearth; and soon liK head had sunk 
upon his arms, and he had lallen asleep. In 
front of the lire was seated Ins s^ter Nuu, w'itli 
a weary look too upon her face ; but her great 
dreamy eyes u'ere wide open, lor although late 
in the evening, it was not jet the hour lor closing 
the Caf6 Cornillon. At any moment, a customer 
might enter; and some customers, if Nina was 
• not very wakeful and attentive, were apt to grow 
j impatient; indeed, she had scarcely less peace 
, and quietness during the twenty-lour hours than 
' her brother Prosper. At the moment when it 
1 became so late tlmt Nina was on the point of 
| using to turn out the lamps and loik up for 
, the night, the door was slowly opened. An old 
sailor in a rough coat, the collar ot which was 
turned up about his neck, mysterious!> entoled 
the caffe He touched lus slouching hat with his 
sunburnt, homy hand in a leeble, hesitating 
manner; then choosing a table near the hearth, 
j opposite to the one upon wInch Prospers head 
was resting, lie sat down and began to stroke his 
long white beard thoughtfully wltliout ranung Ins 
eyes. 

* Wtill w hat, monsieur, can I serve you ? ’ 

The old man answered m a low voice, with las 
I head still bent: ‘ Cafe noir.’ 

j Nina hastened to place a cup of coffee before 
him ; and when she bad filled a little glass with 
1 cognac, she resumed her seat before the hearth. 

, The girl’s chair was placed with the back towards 
the door. Ou one side of her was the table 
at which the old man sat sipping his coffee ; 
and on the other side was Prosper, still fast 
asleep. Looking dreamily into th* fire, Nina 
seemed to have forgotten the presence of both 
tli&se men, so deeply was she absorbed in her 
thoughts. 

‘This is the Cafe Cornillon—is it not?’ asked 
the old man. 

Nina stalled as tliough the voice had awakened 
her. ‘ Yes, monsieur/ answered the girl, recol¬ 
lecting herself and looking up quickly—‘ the Caff 
Cornillon.* 
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‘ Kept by Prosper Cornillon? *. 

‘Sleeping there,’ continued Nina, with a little 
jerk of her head. 

‘Ah,’ said the old sailor, ‘I am the bearer of 
a message.’ 

‘ To him ? ’ 

* Yes—to Prosper Cornillon.’ 

f Shall I rouse hint ? ’ 

* No. I will deliver the message to yon.’ 

‘It is the same thing,’ said the gill, with a 
pretty shrug of her shoulders. * 1 am his sister.’ 

‘ Nina Cornillon ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; that is my name.’ 

The old man leaned forward, hut still without 
raising his eyes, and said m a hoarse, indistinct 
voice: ‘You•may remember, perhaps, a lew 
weeks ago, entertaining a young soldier who 
passed through 4Jiis port on his way to Greece. 
Your brother conveyed him in Ins boat on board 
the Limdia , a ship bound for *Syrn.’ 

‘I remember the gentleman well,’ said Nina, 
in a faltering voice. ‘He gave Prosper a piece 
of gold belore parting, to sustain us m our efforts 
to collect the large sum of money which is 
demauded by a Greek pirate as a ransom for 
our father’s liberty.’ 

‘Tt is from this young soldier, Colonel Lafont,’ 
continued the old sailoi, ‘that 1 hung the mes¬ 
sage ’ 

Nina looked round quickly, with sparkling, 
eager eyes. ‘lVli.it is tin* message, monsieur?’ 

‘ Well,’ answered the old man, speaking slowly, 
‘lus words to you —T mean, to Prosper Cornillon 
—were Molds of encouragement You must 
never despair ! That was how the young colonel 
expressed it. Because, as he argued, the day 
might not be far distant uhen your father would 
be set flee.’ 

With her eyes bent thoughtfully upon the fire, 
Nina said . ‘ \ very kind message lloxv good 
ol him to think of me 1 ’ 

‘The message was to Prosper Cornillon ’ 

‘To think, 1 should say, of my brothel Prosper. 
But’- 

‘ Hut,’ continued the old man, ‘ I have not 
finished yet ’ 

‘ What more, monsieur ? * 

The old sailor, loxvering his tone, and speaking 
as though lie had difhcultv in not betraying 
some agitation, continued: ‘It was the colonel’s 
hope tlvt neither of you would be despondent 
—that you would rather indulge the fancy that 
you \\ad heard that the ransom demanded by 
this Greek pirate had been paid—that your 
father had regained his liberty - that he had 
even startl'd on his voyage home,* and xvas nearing 
the port of Marseilles ’-- 

Nn.a clasped lier hands, and cried in a trem¬ 
bling voice : ‘That is what I dream of, night 
and day 1 ’ 

‘Imagine, then, even imagine that the ship lias 
reached Mjtf.seilies—that it has entered the har¬ 
bour. Nay! figure to yourself—though it may 
make your heart beat painfully—figure to yotir- 
self a weather-beaten sailor entering your fcafti 
late one evening—a man with a gray beard and 
a shaky voice ’—— 

But at this point the old sailor was interrupted. 
Looking round, Nina uttered a cry of joy, and 
sprang up with outstretched arms, and with the 
word ‘ Father! ’ upon her lips. 


It was Captain Cornillon who had come thus 
as a terribly trying surprise. Yet, he was so 
changed that even Nina had not recognised him. 
But the recognition was complete now. So, 
taking his daughter m his embrace, the old sailor 
kissed her as lie had kissed her at their parting 
ten long years ago. 

Not many weeks elapsed before Colonel Lafont 
again made his appearance at Marseilles. Prosper, 
who happened to be in the harbour at the moment 
of his arrival, accompanied him in triumph to the 
Cafe Cornillon as soon as he landed. 

Nothing could exceed the gratitude which 
was shown by the captain and ins two children 
towards this young soldier, who, on reaching 
Greece, had taken active steps to obtain the 
old sailor’s release. Years passed before Nina 
learned under what difliculties Colonel Lafont 
formed the resolution of restoring Captain Cor¬ 
nillon to his family. For he xvas not a rich 
man ; he had gained promotion from the ranks as 
a reward for bravery; and when he had paid the 
ransom, he had parted with nearly all the money 
lie possessed in the world. But lie loved Nina 
Cornillon. From the. moment when, upon that 
stormy winter’s night, Colonel Lalont entered 
the cafe and saw the, girl standing by the hearth, 
he had never ceased to think ol the dreamy face, 
nor of tin* low passionate xoice in xvhich she hail 
told to linn the sad episode in her life. 

These events happened many \ears ago; and 
Nina and her husband Colonel Alphonse Lafont 
—xvho became a general before he xvas forty— 
should be old people now, if they are, still living. 
But one thing is certain—on the quay at Mar¬ 
seilles there still stand* the little cate, in appear¬ 
ance unchanged, except that it is called the Cafe 
Cornillon no longer. 

THE CITY COMPANIES. 

Some ponderous but interesting volumes have 
recently been issued m the shape of a series of 
blue-books containing the Jleport of the lioyal 
Commission which, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Derby, has been inquiring into the manner 
in which the estates and funds of the vaiious 
Guilds and Companies of the city of London are 
administered. All the world lias heard of the 
great wealth of the city of London, a sight of 
the shops in which, even so far back as the 
commencement of the present century, caused a 
famous Prussian general to exclaim in the midst 
of his astonishment: ‘What a city this Mould be 
to plunder 1 ’ The revelations made, however, 
before the Royal Commission are such as will 
put into the shade all speculative calculations 
of the wealth of the ‘great city.’ The capital 
of the Livery Companies of London is now 
known to be about twenty millions sterling, 
bringing in an income of seven hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum! Owing to the increased 
value of houses and laud, a great augmentation 
in the, wealth of the Companies h...i Liken place 
during the past ten or twelve years, m one case 
alone (the Drapers’ Company) the increase reach¬ 
ing the handsome total of t>venty thousand 
pounds m nine years. 

The foundation of this vast fortune originated 
for the most part in charitable bequests, which 
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have long since been diverted from the particular 
purpose which the donors had in view; and 
although the Companies have of late years given 
considerable sums for the promotion of technical 
education and other objects, yet the whole ol 
such grants put together are an insignificant 
dole compared with the magnificent inheritance 
of which they are the custodians. 

The Mercers’ Company is the richest of them 
all, its income in 1880 being ninety thousand 
pounds per annum, which shows an increase m 
nine years (1871-80) of fifteen thousand pounds. 
In 1874 the Mercers spent in ‘court fees’ over 
ten thousand pounds; but in 1880 only about 
nine thousand. In the management of then 
estates they spent in 1880 nearly eight thousand 
pounds, while salaries absorbed about six thou¬ 
sand. In ‘entertainments’ they spent in 1880 
five thousand pounds, as against seven thousand 
in 1874. Their charities, however, if they may 
be deemed so, including St Paul’s School, Mer¬ 
cers’ School, the Whittington almshouses, Trinity 
Hospital, Greenwich, and the grants they make 
in support of the Technical Institute and other 
London charities, amount to fifty- thousand pounds 
per annum. 

The Grocers had in 1879 upwards of forty 
thousand pounds a year, as against thiity thou¬ 
sand in 1870. They spend very little m court, 
fees ; and in salaries their expenditure in 1879 
was three thousand six hundred and seventy- 
two pounds. In entertainments, dr., six thousand 
pounds were absorbed in 1879. They give away 
about twenty thousand per annum for charitable 
purposes, and support, amongst other chanties, 
the London Hospital. 

( The Drapers almost equal the Mercers with 
an income of about ninety thousand a year, as 
against seventy thousand m 1879. Of this large 
sum, ‘court lees and dinners’ cod; m 1879 
some five thousand pounds; salaries, four thou¬ 
sand ; public entertainment's six thousand ; rates 
and taxes, &c., nearly lour thousand j and ‘ public 
: works in Ireland,’ furniture, plate, &c., nearly 
I thirteen thousand, as against fifteen thousand 
in 1875. They spend about forty thousand 
I pounds per annum on their charitable trusts 
and other public object!; their chief trusts 
being Bancroft’s Hospital, a middle-class school, 
Orphanages for girls at Bow and Tottenham, and 
the Greencoat Hospital at Greenwich. Beside 1 
which, they support the Technical Institute and 
other charities ol London. 

The Fishmongers have an income of liftv thou¬ 
sand a year. Court fees, salaries, and office 
| expenses *are stated to be in the aggregate about 
seven thousand pounds; while entertainments, &c., 
come to about nine thousand three hundred. 

| Repairs and improvements in their famous Hall 
amounted in 1877 to nearly thirty-eight thousand 

S ounds. Amongst the Fishmongers’ trusts are 

t Peter’s Hospital, Wandsworth, exhibitions at 
Oxford and Cambridge universities and the 
Technical Institute, to which, with donations 
to the London charities and to the poor-boxes 
in police courts, they devote from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand pouuds yearly. 

The Goldsmiths come next with about sixty 
thousand a year. Their Hull cost them, between 
18;0 and 1879, about tlmty-five thousand. Their 
court fees are about fifteen hundred pounds ; 


entertainments, seven thousand ; and they spend 
on good objects some thirty thousand pounds a 
year. 

The Clothworkers have between fifty and sixty 
thousand pounds a year. Their court fees in 
1880 were three thousand five hundred; salaries, 
three thousand ; entertainments, nearly four thou¬ 
sand ; and repairs and expenses, &c., about seven 
thousand. They spend on charitable objects, such 
us the relief of the blind, their schools, at Button- 
Valence, the Technical Institute, the Technical 
College in Yorkshire, and the Lon<Ion charities, 
about thirty thousand a year. 

It may be here explained that the ‘court, fees’ 
so freely mentioned in the above items of expendi¬ 
ture are payments made to the members of the 
courts which govern the City Companies every 
time they attend business meetings. In fact, to 
use plain English, it is a division of a large part 
of the income of a Company among the members 
of the (Mi-called) executive body. *• 

It will be seen that something like two hundred 
thousand pounds of their income is disposed of 
by the Companies in accordance with e< Hu in 
trusts ; and the administration of i 1 . "-v trusts mil 
doubtless lonn the subject of another inquiry 
before thorough legislation < si* be attempted. 
Some of these trusts are in the shape of ‘dole-,’ 
‘nth as gifts of bread and iuel to the poor ol 
certain parishes, loans to young mm starting m 
business, poiturns to poor minds, <5cc.; but these 
objects absorb lmt a small portion of the immon«o 
fund in question, and which, if well and properly 
administered, would make a grand addition to 
the educational rewmices of the whole com¬ 
munity. 

To join a London Company costs a good deal : 
but the investment fames with it some wonderlul 
privileges. For instance, it not only secures to 
the investor a life-long share in the dinners and 
entertainments of tin* Company, but m the case 
of a rever-e ot fortune, a room in a iu\it almshouse 
or a handsome pension. And btrange to say, 
these benefits become hereditary, and are enjoyed 
by the investor** descendants, provided they choose 
to perform certain ceremonies. ‘Hereditation* 

carried out to such an c\l» lit that the Com¬ 
panies have their hereditary poor, hereditary 
dmeis, clerks, surveyors, chaplain*, Ac., and even 
cooks and beadles. Salaries, expense*, and enter¬ 
tainments cost about two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds a year; and the almspeople 
and pensioners about eighty or ninety thousand 
pounds. 

The Companies claim that these immense 
incomes are all their own, and that they have, 
therefore, a perfect right to do with them as 
they think proper, even to the e.ltent of dividing 
the spoil, as a certain legal community did a few 
years since. The government, however, think 
otherwise, and hence the appointment of the 
Commission whose Report and recoi wicndations 
wc liavo before us. 

The chief recommendation of the Commis¬ 
sioners is to apply to the city Companies the 
law of ‘restraint of alienation,’ which will place 
them under the control of tile Treasury, and 
without whose permission they will*be unable 
to convey land, sell out stock, or otherwise 
dispose of their property. The Commissioners 
also propose that, in future, the accounts of the 
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annual expenditure of the Companies shall be 
published, in the same manner as municipal 
corporations and joint-stock Companies, and even 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. This 
measure of reform will certainly be a very 
necessary one, for until the Report of the Com¬ 
mission was issued, no members of the city 
Companies, except the chosen few who form the 
‘courts/ had any idea as to what their respective 
guilds wqre worth, where their property was, 
or how they spent their money. 

The fancy ‘Livery franchise’ is to be abolished, 
and there is to be a redistribution of the various 
revenues, and an allocation to objects of public 
utility of a considerable percentage of the 
immense sump already described. To cany this 
out, however, is proposed to appoint a special 
Commission, with power to inspect or inquire 
into the title-deeds, &e., of the various trusts, ami 
to create new trusts in the place of those which 
have iioeomc obsolete. It is also proposed to 
put a fifty years’ limit to the ‘ hereditary ’ busi¬ 
ness, and that compensation should be given to 
all persons who may be injuriously affected by the 
carrying out of the Commissioners’ proposals. 

Thus a great reform is about to be instituted, 
which will at last enable the people of London 
to enjoy the benefits arising from a splendid 
mhentance, which is theirs by right, and which 
will be productive of great good iu the future. 
When this change has been carried out, and the 
London Municipal Rill has passed into law, the 
inhabitants of the great city will be able to con¬ 
gratulate themselves on the fact that at last 
London has become in reality what it lias long 
been in name onlv, namely, the finest and bestr 
governed metropolis m the world. 

K E 11 It Y LEGE N T) S. 

Among the mountains of the south of Ireland, in 
some of those wild Kerry glens which have not 
yet been overrun by the hosts of English and 
American tourists, there still linger memories of 
events which have long been lorgotten m the 
busy world ouLide, and strange legends and 
j traditions may still be heard, though the number 
of those who bolicie and cherish them lessens 
year by veur. E\ en now, as you walk the moun¬ 
tains wiLh a countryman, should you propose to 
sit and y*t awhile, lie will perhaps look startled, 
and make some excuse to hurry you oil from the 
spot Avitli redoubled vigour; and when ut length 
he li&s found a resting-place, he will tell you that 
you were treading on the ‘hungry grass’which 
makes those that walk on it long to lie down and 
sleep ; but that if any man unwittingly yields 
to this longing, «tlic sleep that comes upon linn 
knows no waking. It is on this hungry grass 
that tin great yellow horse feeds which is some¬ 
times seen rushing headlong through the mist 
by wanderers lost on the mountains; but none 
ever yet saw him and came, down alive. 

If it happens that your wanderings lead Vou 
by the heights on the northern shores of Alie 
beautitul Kenmare River, your guide will perhaps 
point out a lonefy lake deep in a hollow of the 
hills, from •which the mountain slopes rise steep 
and rugged on all sides, save where the stream 
which iceds it has formed a narrow meadow and 
a strip of glittering strand. ‘ That lake,’ he will 


say, ‘ used once to swarm with salmon ; but now, 
though the white trout come up into it, no 
salmon may pass the shallow below ; for there, 
in times gone by, the good priest of the parish, 
riding to visit some sick man in the mountains, 
tried to cross the stream, but his horse chanced 
to set his foot on a salmon’s hack, stumbled,'and 
let his ruler down into the water. So his Rever¬ 
ence banned the salmon, and forbade them ever 
to venture again across that ford ; and to tins day 
they may be seen throwing themselves in the 1 
pool below or swimming slowly up to the tail of 
the stream, and then letting themselves drop 
sadly down again, as though the memory of the 
happy lmt unattainable feeding-grounds above had 
descended to them from their lathers.’ 

He will tell you, too, how Bran, the mighty 
worm, lies hidden la thorns deep in the long 
water-grass at the bottom of the lake. There he 
must he sleeping all the day; but at nightfall 
ho wakes, shakes out the long mane on his back, 
and drags his unwieldy body, huge as that of a 
bull, out on to the meadow by the stream. He is 
seldom seen, it is true, for it is not good to wander 
near his feeding-grounds ; and iu the dark winter 
nights, the cottagers in the glen tremble as they 
hear his deep voice borne on the wind. 

Look across the bay and, if the day is clear, 
you will see, to witness to the truth of the story, 
such a worm’s vast lengt^ stretched many a rood 
along the mountain-side, but cold and lifeless— 
frozen into btone. Three fair lakes, whitli lie 
between the mountain and the sea, were given 
lnm to dwell in ; but in Ins pride he could not 
content himself therewith, but would see the land 
that lay southward across the mountains. Slowly 
he dragged himself up the face of the cup-like 
amphitheatre which closes in the valley, and his 
head had almost reached the topmost ridge from 
which he might survey the domains beyond, when 
liis doom came upon him ; and he lies there for 
ever, a warning and example, and gives to the 
valley the name ‘ Combe-na-peiste ’ (the Hollow 
of the Serpent). 

1’oor Bran! lie and his fellows, the last scion3 
of a mighty line, after many toils and wander¬ 
ings, have at length found a place of retuge in 
these lonely mountain lakes, even as many 
brave and holy men, warriors and anchorites, 
retivateil* before the advance of hostile intruders 
to their fastnesses and cells amid the forests 
which once clothed the Irish hills. It must 
surely have been a saint-like feeling of com¬ 
passion for all their troubles, which moved St 
Patrick to ullow them to remain within lus holy 
island, when he took his stand upon the moun¬ 
tain in the west which bears Ills name, and 
drove all evil reptiles into the ocean at his feet; 
so that, as the chronicler tells us, since theu ‘no 
poisoned or venomous thing is bred in that 
realm, insomuch that the very earth of that 
country, being brought into other realms, killeth 
all venomous and • pokoned worms.’ For is not 
Bran llie last of that great race of dragons 
who, in times gone by, ravaged th.se noithem 
lands, and >\hose conquest was the proudest 
achievement of many a knight and viking— 
dragons so dreaded, that they strange and 
terrible forms, fashioned by gunning hands on 
the prows of the long Norse war-ships, struck 
fear into the heart ot the enemy, and haunted 
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tlie memories of tho artists who carved the 
weird shapes that crawl in stone on our Gothic 
towers? The Death-song of Itagnar Lodbrog, 
the great Norse hero whose eons harried the 
coasts ot England in vengeance for liis death, 
tells how he won his name and fame in Goth¬ 
land by the slaughter of such a dragon ; Sir 
Guy ol Warwick, too, and Sir Be vis, and many 
another worthy, if we may believe the ballads 
and local traditions, destroyed in fight toul 
worms or dragons which oppressed the dwellers 
in Northumberland, both man and bea*t; while 
the legends of St George and St Margaret, and 
a host of minor saints, are full of the stories 
of these monsters. .Alas for poor Bran! Ills 
course is well nigh run ; for though ‘ the knights 
are dust, and their good swords are rust,’'yet 
the National School teacher, with Ins .science 
primer, deals him a more deadly blow than ever 
did the spear of 6amt or champion. 

But leave these musings, and turn your eyes 
again on the bay below*, and there, perhaps, you 
will see a little ‘hooker’—as the stiudy cutter- 
rigged boats which trade and fish on these 
coast* are called—creeping down the bay before 
a gentle easterly breeze, bearing pilgmns who 
arc on their way to a ‘pattern’ which is held 
to-day at a holy well on the further side. They 
are many of them sick or weakly children, 
whose parents and friends hope that the good 
saint may be pleased to give their dear ones 
ease. Follow them to their landing-place and 
up the winding mountain road, and you will 
meet numbers of men, women, and children, 
four and five together, all walking steadily m 
the same direction. The younger men wear 
the ordinary dress of country labourers; but 
here and there you may find an old man m 
the long frieze coat, knee-breeches, and giay- 
blue stockings of the last generation; and 
perhaps one or two farmers will pass jou 
mounted on stout ponies, with their wive* seated 
comfortably behind them. The women are for 
tin* most part hare-footed, though some carry 
shoes and stockings in their hands, to be put 
on, for mere vanity, at the pattern. The girls 
are wrapped in shawls worn so as to form a 
kind ot hood; while their elders are dieased 
in long blue cloaks, with white caps or bright 
handkerchiefs on their heads. 

On arriving at the scene of the pattern, the 
first thing that strikes a stranger is that the 
old thorn-tree which overhangs the holy well is 
all covered with little bits of rag fastened to its 
branches. These are the offerings of the devotees 
of previous years, to which the present company 
will soon add its tribute. The pilgrims, as they 
arrive, crowd to the well, some to wash them¬ 
selves in its waters; others, to toil painfully 
round it on their knees time after time, pray¬ 
ing all the while and telling their beads; 
while hard by, those who have already finished 
their devotions, or who have merely come for 
pleasure, are gathered together in little groups 
chatting and laughing, and making remarks to 
one another in Irish as the stranger passes by. 
Gradually, these groups grow larger as the pil¬ 
grims finish their duties at the well; the poteen 
is freely handed,, round, and some wandering 
piper or fiddler seats himself on a rock and 
strikes up a tune. Then here and there among 


the crowd a couple of noted dancers choose a 
smooth and level spot, or perhaps even borrow 
the door of a neighbouring cabin, and .with 
solemn and earnest faces hegui their dance, amid 
an admiring circle. Strange to say, the dancers 
who win most applause from the critical spec¬ 
tators are often not young lads and lasses, but 
middle-aged men and women; for step-dancing, 
like many other old Irish customs, both good 
and bad, is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. Before long, many of those who live at a 
distance leave the crowd and set out on their 
homeward journey ; but the dancing and drink¬ 
ing and merry-making «are kept up by the 
neighbours till the sun, just sinking into the 
Atlantic, sheds over the lulls that wonderful pink 
glow which gives such beauty to a summer 
evening in Kerry. 

Tiie well where this merry gatli<**ring likes 
place is most likely called alter some native 
saint, whose name is hardly to be found .n the 
books winch treat of such lore ; and there is m 
•ill probability some long and circumstantial 
legend telling how it came to pass that tin* 
spell was east upon the waters. Ihit for all 
this, it cannot be doubted that the well once 
bore the name of a heathen d *.iy, for whom 
the pious missionaries substituted a Christian 
saint, wisely deeming that it was easier to bend 
such belief-* to a good purpose, than to break 
them. All the cm umstuncc* connected with 
these patterns tend to prove that they, like 
the ‘B.ial-tinne,,’ or fires of Baal, which may he 
seen lighting the hills around on St John’s eve, 
are the last relics ol a long-foigotten worship 
But year by year the old native language is dying 
out, and with it the old dies* and the old beliefs. 
The lush names of places, which call up strange 
tiaditurns m the minds of the older folk, are 
not understood by the children, ami soon tin* 
legends ol the Kerry glens will be forgotten by 
all save the scholar and the antnpiai). 


A WINTER PICTURE. 

Tiik winter-iiine is on the npple-tices; 

Die mulbemes are hare; no longer shows 
The graceful pear her wealth of burnished fruit; 
Stripped is the slender plum , the oroh.itd weais 
A look of barren sadness , garnered in 
Arc all its puipie, icd, and golden fruits, - 
And steule shall it show till blossom-time. 

Thus Nature, after labour, takes her rest, 

Gaming ficsh tigoui for her teemmg-time, 

]5y husbanding her stiength ; and so the fields, 

\\ heieen in autumn glowed the ruddy corn. 

Lie fallow foi a season. ’Tis the time 
Of universal pause from that hard toil 
That is the lot of all our husbandmen ; 

Even the flowers are withcicd. 

And the birds 

As silent are as is tlie scene around 
i Beneath its snowy shroud ; no whistle wakes 
rThe echoes of the glade, no melody 
Comes from the woodland spray—a death-like calm, 
Serene and still, profound and beautiful, 

Lies over .Nature, as bIic tranquil sleeps.. 


Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
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SOME INTERESTING WORDS. 

One of the most interesting results of the study 
of language is the elucidation which it affords of 
the history of mankind. In the larger sphere 
of compaiative philology, important discoveries 
regarding the relations of various races have been 
made. In some cases a common origin has been 
proved for the widely dissimilar languages of 
different natious , m others, tlie influence of one 
people upon its less civilised neighbours is clearly 
shown. Tf, on the other hand, we coniine our 
inquiries to our own language, the historical 
associations which it present- arc no less interest-, 
ing. The successive races which predominated in 
the early days of the history of Great Britain, 
hau* each loft its impress upon our language, 
in which Celtic, Latin, Saxon, Danish, and 
Norman elements are strangely intermingled. 
Even now, our commercial intercourse with the j 
inhabitants of every quarter of the globe is ever 
enriching our \ ocahulary with borrowed term- 
and phrases. Hence, it is hardly to he wondered 
that such a composite language affords an ample 
field for research. We may trace in it the 
gradual progress of civilisation, and follow the 
changes of nauoual ideas and feelings, the eleva¬ 
tion of some words, the debasement of many 
others We may recognise the hall-forgotten 
names of men once famous for their characters 
and achievements, and of places once renowned 
for their produce and manufactures.* Finally, 
we may recall states of society which have long 
since passed away, and find in modern phrases 
vestiges of the manners and customs of other 
days. 

It is to Hiose. records of the minor details of 
life that we would briefly call attention, as an 
investigation possessing the double intcrcst**of 
investing with greater reality .the history of the 
past, anti of throwing a new light on the bear¬ 
ing of words otherwise inexplicable. This class 
of words has undoubtedly been increased by 
startling derivations, due more to tlie imagina¬ 
tion and ingenuity of their inventors, than to 


any certain foundation in fact. But even those 
which are universally recognised form a con¬ 
siderable category, from which we may select a 
few of the more interesting specimens. 

We would fu*.-t remind our readers of the deri¬ 
vations of two words applied to a peculiar form 
of wealth—the substantive fee and the adjective 
pecuniary, which, though & widely different in 
form, recall to us the same idea through the 
vehicle of different languages. They are both 
taken from words—the one Saxon, the other 
Latin—signifying * cattle,’ and thus take us back 
to the times when flocks and herds were the chief 
property of our ancestors, the evidence as well as 
the source of their wealth. It is curious how, 
from this first signification, the words came to 
he considered applicable to wealth of any kind, 
and have new become almost limited in mean¬ 
ing to property in the form of money. To the 
same days of primitive simplicity we may also 
undoubtedly attribute the word rivals, when the 
pastoral dwellers by the same stream (Latin nvus) 
would not unfrequcntly be brought into unfriendly 
competition with each other. Some words and 
expressions are derived from the time when but 
few persons could boast of what We should con¬ 
sider the most elementary education. The word 
signature, for example, had a more literal applica¬ 
tion in the days when the art of writing was 
known but to a few monks and scholars, and 
when kings and barons, no less than their humbler 
followers, affixed their cross or sign to any docu¬ 
ment requiring their assent. Agaiu, when we 
speak of abstruse calculations, we make unthink¬ 
ing reference, to the primitive method of counting 
by means of pebbles ( utlculi ), resorted to by the 
Romans. 

It is remarkable how many of the terms ! 
ielating to books and tlie external materials of 
literature refer primarily to the simple materials 
made use of by our ancestors to preserve their 
thoughts and the records of tkeir lives. In 
book itself, it is generally acknowledged we 
have a proof of how a primitive race, gene¬ 
rally believed to have been the Goths, employed 
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the durable wood of the hoc or beech-tree on 
which to inscribe their records. Library and 
kindred words m our own and other modem 
languages indicate the use of the liber or inner 
bark of a tree as a u ritmg material; while code, 
from cattdcx, the trunk of a tree, points to the 
wooden tablets smeared with wax on which the 
ancients originally wrote. The thin wooden 
leave-, or tablets were not like the volumina, 
rolled within one another, but, like those of our 
books, lay over one another. The stilus, or 
iron-pointed implement used for writing on these 
tablet's, has its modern form in onr style, which 
has come to be applied less to the manner of 
writing than to the mode of expression. Hence 
its significance has been extended so as to apply 
to arts other than that of composition. Ah 
advancing civilisation bl'ouglit to the Western 
world the art of making a writing material from 
strips of the inner rind of the Egyptian papyrus 
glued together transversely, the word paper was 
introduced, to he applied as time went on to 
textures made of various substances. The Greek 
name of the same plant ( byblos ) gives us a word 
used with reference to books in the composite 
forms of /n‘6£iographer, ZuMomania, and so forth. 
It is worthy of remark that in England, ns well 
as in France, Germany, and other European 
countries, the simple form of this Greek word 
for book, our Bible, has come to be restricted to 
One Book, to the exclusion of all others. From 
scheda, a Latin word for a strip of papyrus rind, 
has also descended our schedule. 

The transition from tablets to paper as a 
writing material has also a monument m volume, 
which, in spite of its significance as a roll of 
paper, is applied to the neatly folded books 
which have taken the place ot that cumbrous 
form of literature. More than one instance of 
a similar retention of a word the actual significa- j 
tion of which is completely obsolete, might 
easily be adduced. The word indenture refers to 
an ancient precaution against forgery resorted to 
in the case of important contracts. The duplicate 
documents, of which each party retained one, were 
irregularly indented in precisely the same manner, 
so that upon comparison they might exactly tally. 
A vignette portrait has also lost the accompaniment 
which alone made the name appropriate, namely, 
the vine-leaves and tendrils which m the Sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries usually formed its 
ornamental border. The directions in the English 
Prayer-book, again, are still known as rubrics 
(Latin ruber, red), although it is now the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule to see them printed 
as originally, in red letters. Once more, wc 
apply without any sense of incongruity the name 
of pen (from Latin prana, a feather) to all those 
modem appliances which rival, if they have not 
yet superseded, the quill, to which alone the 
word is really appropriate. 

Several words come down to us derived from 
customs connected with election to public offices. 
The word candidate (from Latin Candidas, white) 
is one of these. It was customary among the 
Romans for any suitor for office to appear in 
a peculiar dress denoting his position. His toga 
was loose, so that he might show the people the 
scab’s of the wounds received in the cau-e of 
th'6 commonwealth, and artificially whitened in 
token of fidelity and humility. Again, ambition 


—a word of which the significance has been 
widened to embrace the most overpowering of 
all the passions of the human heart—refers pri¬ 
marily to the practice of these same candidates of 
repairing to the forum and other places of public 
resort, and their ‘going round’ (Latin ambientes) 
among the people, endeavouring to ingratiate 
themselves by friendly- words and greetings. 
From the ancient practice of secret voting by 
means of ‘ balls,’ we have the word baVot, which 
is erroneously applied fj> all secret voting, even 
when, as in the case of our parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, voting-papers, and not balls, are employed. 
Nor must we omit another word of similar 
origin—that is, ostracism. This word signified 
among the Greeks the temporary banishment 
which might be inflicted by six thousand votes 
of the Athenian people upon *»ny person sus¬ 
pected of designs against the liberty A the stale. 
The name arose from the votes being recorded 
upon a bit of burnt clay or an earthen w.#o tile 
shaped like a shell (Gr. ostrakon, a shell). It 
is closely allied to the Greek ostrron , or Latin 
ustria, an oyster. A somewhat similar practice 
existed among the Syracusans, when it went by 
the name of petahwm, from the leaf (Gr. petalon) 
on which the name of the oflende.’ was written. 
With the caprice of language, this wold has 
entirely passed away, while the Athenian custom 
gives us a word expressive of social exclusion. 

It has been said that there is hardly an institu¬ 
tion of ancient times which has not .some memorial 
in our language. The sacrifices of Greeks and 
Romans are commemorated in the word immo¬ 
late, from the habit of throwing meal (Latin 
mola) upon the- head of the \ ictun. The word 
contemplate was probably used originally of the 
augurs who frequented the temples of the gods, 
temple meaning originally ‘a place cut off,’ ami 
hence ‘reserved.’ Our word funeral is borrowed 
from a Latin word of similar signification, which 
in its turn n connected with furn ns, smoke, 
thus giving us an allusion to the ancient habit 
of burning the bodies of the dead Another 
word connected with the rites accorded fo the 
dead—that is, dirge —is of Christian origin. It 
is a contraction of the first word of the antiphon 
in the office for the dead, taken from the eighth 
verse of the filth Psalm* ‘Dinge, Domnins 
&c. (‘Lead or direct me, O Lord,’ &c„). 
From a Roman law-term of Greek origin we 
have the word paraphernalia , signifying strictly 
those articles of personal property, besides her 
jointure, which were at the disposal of a woman 
after the death of her husband. 

From iv detail of Roman military life we trace 
the derivation of the word subsidy, originally 
applied only to assistance in arm's, but generalised 
to signify help ol any kind, especially pecuniary 
aid. Salary meant originally ‘salt-money,’ or 
money given to the soldiers for salt. With the 
inconsistency frequently found In language, the 
nqme survived after money had taken the place, 
of, such rations. Strictly speaking, the word 
stipend is liable to the same etymological objec¬ 
tion, since the meirmnc* of the word is a certain 
quantity ol -i *:.l* comi- «-uina‘.« <1 by weight 

Tin* derivation of the word tragedy has been a 
fruitful field of controversy. It is undoubtedly 
the case that this class of drama was originally of 
anything hut a mournful and pathetic character, 
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and was a remnant of the winter festival in Latin sentvna , the hold of a ship, and is thus 

honour of the god Dionysus. The word is equivalent to the Latin sentinator, the man who 

coined from the Greek tragos, a goat; but various pumps bilge-water out of a ship. It is curious to 
reasons hove been assigned for this connection, mark how the name of a naval official of whom 
Some assert that a goat was the prize awarded to constant vigilance was required, has been wholly 
the best extempore poem in honour of the god; transferred to a posL requiring equal watch- 
others, that the first actors were dressed like fulness in the sister service. The other term 
satyrs, in goat-skins. A more likely explanation to which we would call attention is hussar, 
is that a goat was saeriliced at the singing of a Hungarian word signifying ‘twentieth/ In 

the song. • explanation of this derivation, it is related that 

It is curious to. remark how many names when Matthias Oorvinua ascended the Hungarian 
applied to persons, in allusion cither to their throne, in 1458, the dread of imminent foreign 
characters or occupatiqps, can he traced to some invasion caused him to command an immediate 
custom of other days. The very word person levy of troops. The cavalry ho raised by a decree 
is an example of this class of derivatives. It ordering that one man should bo enrolled out of 
was first applie.<l to the masks which it was ‘twenty’ in every village, who should provide 
customary for actors to wear. These covered the among themselves for his subsistence and pay. 
whole lieud fc witKan opening for the mouth, that AVe may pass now to*some words of the same 
the voice might sound through (Latin persovarc). nature of less honourable significance. Assassin 
The transition was easy from the disguise of the remains in our language as the dread memorial 
actor to the character which lie represented, and of the domination ot an odious sect in Palestine 
the word was ultimately extended beyond tlu* which flourished in the thirteenth century, the 
scenic language to denote the human being who Hashishin (drinkers of hashish, an intoxicating 
lias a part to play in the woild. Sycophant is drink or decoction of the CannaJiis indica, a 


compounded of two Greek words ( sycna, phantes), kind of hemp). The ‘Old Man of the Moun- 
signifying literally a ‘ fig-sliewer,’ that is, one tain ’ roused his followers* spirits by help of 
who brings figs to light by shaking the tree. Tt this drink, and sent them to stab his enemies, 
has been conjectured, also, that ‘ fig-shewer ’ per- especially the leading Crusaders. The emis- 
haps referred to one w ho informed against persons Rimes of this body waited for two hundred 
exporting figs from Attica, or plundering sacred years a treacherous warfare alike against Jew, 
fig-trees Sycophant meant originally a common Christian, and orthodox Mohammedan. Among 
informer, and hence a slanderer; but it w r os the distinguished men who fell victims to 
never used in the modern sense of a flatterer, their murderous daggei-s were the Marquis of 
Another word of somewdiat similar meaning, Montferrat in 1192, Louis of Bavaria in 1213, 
parasiU, sprung from no such contemptible trade, and the Khan of Tartary some forty years later. 
The original bearers of the name were a class of The buccaneers, who at a later date were hardly 
priests who probably lia<l then* meals in common less dreaded, derived their name from the boucan 
(Laf.m pariuLtro, to sit be.-ide). But very early or gridiron on which the original settlers at 
with the Greeks the term came to be applied to Hayti were accustomed to broil or smoke for 
one who lives at the expciibc of the great, gaining future consumption the flesh of the animals they 
this position by adulation and wrvilitx. Aho of had killed for their skins. The word is said to 
Greek origin is pedagogue (pntdaqdqos), signify- bo Caribbean, and to mean ‘a place W'here meat 
ing, lirst, rather the slave who conducted the, is smoke-dried.’ 

child’s steps to the place of instruction, than, as Some of the contemptuous terms in our 
now, the master who guides his mind in the way language have been attributed to remarkable 
of knowledge. In later times, a chancellor gained origins. In scamp, we have a deserter from 
his name lrom the place which it was customary the field of Kittle (Latin ei, and campus), a 
for him to occupy near the lattice-work sciean parallel word to de-camp; and in scoundrel, ‘a 
(cancellus ) which fenced off the judgment-seat from loathsome fellow,’ ‘one to scunner or he disgusted 
the body of the court. The same Latin derivation at.* The? old w'ord scunner, still used as a term 
gives ua*Jio chancel of a clmrch, from the fact of of strong dislike in Lowland Scotch, meant 
its being screened off, and what is more remark- also ‘to shrink through fear,’ so that scuvncr-el 
able, # fclie verb to cancel, that is, to strike out is equivalent to one who shrinks, a coward, 
anything which is written by making crof-s-lines J’oltioon is ‘one who lies in bed,’ instead of 
over it. bestirring himself. 

Several of the names of different tsades will Several words luue parsed from a literal to 
at once occur to our readers. Thus, a stationer is a figurative sense, and have thus become much 
one who had a ‘station’ or stand in the market- wider in signification. Thus, villain originally 
place for the sale of books, in order to attract meant merely a farm-servant; pagan, a (livelier 
the passers-by as customers. An upholsterer , in a village; knave, a boy; xdwt, a private 
originally upholds!cr, was, it would seem, an person ; heathen, a dweller on a heath; gazette, 
auctioneer, who ‘ held up ’ his wares in order a small coin; and brat, a rag or clout, especially 
to show them off. The double -er in tins wqpd a child’s bib or apron. Treacle meant an anfci- 
is superfluous, as in poult-er-cr. A haberdastier dote against the bites of serpents; intoxicate, to 
was so called from his selling a stuff called drug or poison ; coward, a bob-tailed hare; 
hapertas in old French, which? is supposed to be and butcher , a slaughterer merely of he-goats. 
from a Scandinavian word meaning pedlars’ Brand and stigmatise still mean to mark with 
wares, froA the haversack in which they were infamy, although the practical significance of the 
carried. words is now chiefly a matter of In *4 «wy Tender 

Two military terras have curious origins. Sen- the Romans, a slave who had pi a cl didionT-f, 
tinel has been traced through Italian to the or had attempted to run away from his master, 
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was branded with the three letters f u n, a 
thief or rascal; while it may not be generally 
known that in England the custom of branding 
the cheek of a felon with an F was only abolished 
by statute some sixty years ago. 

These examples of a class of words denoting 
traces of customs of other days, might easily 
be largely multiplied ; but enough has been said 
to remind our readers of one aspect of the 
historical value of our language—-that is, the 
impress of the thoughts and practices of past 
generations stamped upon the words which are 
used in the familiar intercourse of life. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER VII. 

* She has come to stay,’ Frances said. 

‘What?’ cried Mariuccia, making the small 
monosyllable sound as if it were the biggest word 
in her vocabulary. 

‘ She has come to stay. She is my sister; 
papa’s daughter as much as T am. She has come 
—home.’ Frances was a little uncertain about 
the word, and it was only ‘a casa 5 that she said— 
‘ to the house/ which means the same. 

Mariuccia threw up her arms in astonishment. 
‘Then there lias been another Signorina all the 
time’’ she cried. ‘Figure to yourself that 1 
have been with the padrone a dozen years, and 
I never heard of her before. 5 

‘ Papa does not talk very much about his con¬ 
cerns/ said Frances in her iaith fill ness. ‘And 
what we have got to do is to make her very 
comfortable. She is very pretty, don’t you 
think ? Such beautiful blond luiir—and tall. 
I never shall be tall, 1 fear. They say she is 
like papa; but, as is natural, she is much more 
beautiful than papa.’ 

‘ Beauty is as you find it/ said Mariuccia. 
‘Carina, no one will ever be so pretty as our 
own Signorina to Domenico and me.—Wlmt is 
the child doing? She is pulling the things otf 
her own bed.—My angel, you have lost your 
good sense. You ate fluttered and upset l»y this 
new arrival. The blue room will be very good 
for the new young lady. Perhaps she will not 
stay very long ? 5 

The wish was father to the thought. But 
Frances took no notice of the suggestion. She 
said briskly, going on with what she was doing : 
‘She must have my room, Mariuccia. The blue 
room is quite nice; it will do very well for me ; 
but I should like her to feel at home, not to 
think our house was bare and cold. The blue 
room would be rather naked, if we were to 
put her there to-night. It will not be naked 
for me; for, of course, I am used to it all, 
and know everything. But when Constance 
wakes to-morrow morning and looks round her, 
and wonders where she is—oh, how strange it 
all seems !—I wish her to open her eyes upon 
things that are pretty, anil to say to herself: 
“What a delightful house papa has. What a 
nice room. I feel as if I had been here all my 
life.” ’ 

‘Constanza—i* that her name? It is rather 
a common namf—not distinguished, like our 
SiftOorina’s. But it is very good for her, I have 
no doubt. And so you will give her your own 


room, that she may be fond of the house, and 
stay and supplant you? That is what will happen. 
The good one, the one of gold, gets pushed out 
of the wav. I would not give her my room to 
make her love the house.’ 

‘ I think you would, Mariuccia.' 

‘ No; I do not think so/ said Mariuccia, 
squaring herself with one arm akimbo. * No ; 
I do not deny that I would probably take some 
new things into the blue room, arid put up 
curtains. But I am older than you are, and I 
have more sense. I would not do it. If she 
gets your room, she will get your place; and 
she will please everybody, and be admired, and 
my angel will be put out of the way.’ 

‘ I am such a horrid little wretch*/ said Frances, 
‘that I thought of that too. It was mean, oh, so 
mean of me. She is prettier »than 1 am ; and 
taller ; and—yes, of courae, she must be older 
too, so you see it is her right.’ 

‘Is she the eldest?’ asked Mariuccia. 

Frances made a puzzled pause ; but she would 
not let the woman divine that she did not know. 
‘O yes; she must be the eldest.—Come quick, 
Mariuccia; take all these things to the blue 
room ; and now for your clean linen and every¬ 
thing that is nice and sweet ’ 

Mariuccia did what she was told, but with 
many objections. She carried on a running 
murmur of protest all the time. ‘When there 
are changes in a family; when it is by the 
visitation of God, that is another matter. A 
son or a daughter who is in trouble, who has 
no other refuge ; that is natural; there is noth¬ 
ing to say. But to lemain away during a dozen 
years, aud then to come hack at a moment’s 
notice—nay, without even a moment’s notice— 
m the evening, when all the beds are made up, 
and demand everything that is comfortable.— \ 
have always thought that there was a great ileal 
to be said for the poor young Signori no m the 
Bible, he who lmd always stajed at home when 
his brother was amusing himself. Ciuma, you 
know what I mean.’ 

‘I have thought of that too/ said Frances. 
‘But my sister is not a prodigal; and papa has 
never done anything fur her. It is all quite 
different. When we know each other better, 
it will be delightful always to have a companion, 
Mariuccia—think how pleasant it will be always 
to have a companion. 1 wonder if she will like 
niv pictures?—Now, don’t you think the room 
looks very pretty? i always thought it was a 
pretty room. Le.uc the prrsiaim open, that she 
may see the sea ; and in the morning, don’t forget 
to come jn and close them, before the sun gets 
hot.—1 think that will do now. 5 

* Indeed, I hope it will do—after all the trouble 
you have taken And I hope the young lady 
is worthy of it.—But, my angel, what shall I do 
when 1 couie in to wake her? Does she expect 
that I can talk her language to her ? No, no. 
Apd she will know nothing; she will not even 
be^able to say “ Good-morning.” 5 

‘I hope so. But if not, you must call me 
first, that is all/ said Frances cheerfully.—‘Now, 
don’t go to bed just yet; perhaps she will like 
something—some tea ; or perhaps a little supper; 
or- 1 never asked if slie had dined. 5 

Maiiuccia regarded this possibility with equa¬ 
nimity. She was not afraid of a girl’s appetite. 
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But she made a grimace at the mention of the 
tea. ‘ It is good when one 1ms a cold; 0 yes/ 
she said ; ‘but to drink it at all times, as you 
do! If she wants anything, it will be a great 
deal better to give her a sirop, or a little red 
wine.’ 

Frances detained Mariuccia as long as she could, 
and lingered herself still longer, after all was 
ready in the room. She did not know how 
to go back to the drawing-room, where she had 
left the two together, to say to each other, no 
doubt, many things that could be better said 
in her absence. There was no jealousy, only 
delicacy, in this; and* she had given up her 
pretty room to her sister, and carried her indis¬ 
pensable belongings to the bare one, with the 
purest pleasure in making Constance comfort¬ 
able. Constance^ whom an hour ago she had 
never heard? of, and who now was one of them, 
nearer to her than anybody, except her father. 
But utl this being done, she had the strangest 
difficulty in going back, in thrusting herself, 
as imagination said, between them, and inter¬ 
rupting their talk. To think that it should be 
such a tremendous matter to return to that 
familial’ room, in which the greater jiart of her 
life had been passed ! It felt like another world 
into which she was about to enter, lull of 
unknown elements and conditions which she did 
not understand. She had not known what it 
was to be shy in the very limited society she 
had ever known ; but she was shy now, feeling 
as if she had not courage to put her hand upon 
the handle of the door. The familiar creak and 
l«tr of it «is it opened seemed to her like noisy 
instruments announcing her approach, which 
stopped the conversation, as she had divined, 
ami made her lather and her sister look up 
with a little stiu t. Frances could have wished 
1 o sink through the lloor, to get rid ot her 
own being altogether, as she saw them both 
give this slight start. Constance was leaning 
upon the table, the light of the lamp shining 
full upon her face, with the air of being in 
the midst of an animated lianative, which she 
stopped when Frances entered ; and Mr Waring 
had been listening with a smile. He turned 
half round and held out his hand to the timid 
girl behind him. * Come, Frances,’ he said , ‘ y ou 
have been a long time making vour preparations. 
Have you been bringing out the fairest robe for 
your sister?’ It was odd how the parable— 
winch had no signification in their circumstances 
—hafinted them all. 

‘ Your room is quite ready whenever you please. 
And would vou like tea or anything i l ought 
to have asked if you had dined,’ Frances'said. 

‘Is she the housekeeper?—How odd !—Do you 
look after everything ? -Dear me! I am afraid, 
m that case, I shall make a very poor substi¬ 
tute for Frances, papa.’ 

‘It is not necesbary to think of that,’ he said 
hastily, giving her a quick glance. 

Frances saw it, with another involuntofy, 
quickly suppressed pang. Of course, there woftld 
be things that Constance must be warned not to 
say. And yet it Telt as if papa had deserted her 
and gone over to the other side. She had not the 
remotest conception what the warning referred 
to, or what Constance meant. j 

‘I dined at the hotel,’ Constance went on, { 


‘with those people whom I travelled with. I 
suppose you will have to call and be civil. 
They were quite delighted to think that they 
would know somebody at Bordighera—some of 
the inhabitants.—Yes, tea, i£ you please. And 
then I think I shall go to bed ; for twenty-four 
hours in the train is very fatiguing, besides the 
excitement.—Don’t you think Frances is very 
much like mamma? There is a little way she 
lias of sotting licr chm.—Look there! That 
is mamma all over. I think they would get on 
together very well: indeed, I feel sure of it.’ 
And again there was a significant look exchanged, 
which once more went like a btmg to Frances’ 
heart. 

‘Your sister has been telling me,’ said Mr 
Waring, with a little hesitation, ‘of a great many 
people I used to know. You must be very 
much surprised, my dear; hut I will take an 

opportunity’- He was confused before her, 

as if he had been before a judge. He gave her 
a look which was half shame and half gratitude, 
sentiments both entirely out of place between 
him and Frances. She could not bear that he 
should look at her so. 

‘ Yes, papa,’ she said as easily as she could ; 
‘I know you must have a great deal to talk of. 
II Constance will give me her keys, I will unpack 
her things for her.’ Both the girls instinctively, 
oddly, addressed each other through their father, 
the only link between them, hesitating a little 
at the familiarity which nature made necessary 
between them, but which had no other warrant. 

‘Ob' isn’t there a maid who euu do it?’ 
Constance cried, opening her eyes. 

The evening seemed long to Frances, though 
it w r as not lung. Constance trifled over the tea— 
which Mariuceia made with much reluctance— 
for half an hour. But she talked all the time; 
and as her talk was of people Frances hud never 
heard ot, and was mingled with little allusions 
to what had passed before : ‘ I told you about 
him;’ ‘You remember, we were talking ol them;’ 
with a constant recurrence of names which to 
Frances meant nothing at all, it seemed long to 
her. 

She sat down at the table, and tpok her 
knitting, and listened, and tried to look as if 
she took an interest. She did indeed take a 
great interest; no one could have been more 
eager to enter without art tirc-perne'c into the 
new life thus unfolded before her; and some¬ 
times she was amused and could laugh at the 
stories Constance was telling; but her chief 
feeling was that sense of being entirely ‘out of 
it’—having nothing to do with it, which makes 
people who do not understand society feel like 
bo many ghosts standing on the margin, knowing 
nothing. The feeling was strange, and very 
forlorn. It is an unpleasant experience even for 
those who are strangers, to whom it is a passing 
incident; but as the speaker was her sister and 
the listener her father, Frances could not help 
feeling forlorn. Generally in the evening con¬ 
versation flagged between them. He would have 
his book, and Frances sometimes had a book too, 
or a drawing upon which she could work, or at 
least her knitting. She had felt # that the silence 
which reigned in the room wag not what ought 
to be. It was not like the talk which was s*|p- 
posed to go on in all the novels she had ever read 
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where the people were nice. And sometimes 
she attempted to entertain her father with little 
incidents in the life of their poor neighbours, 
or tilings which Mariuccin had told her ; but he 
listened benevolently, with his finger between the 
leaves of his book, or even without closing his 
book, looking up at her over the leaves—only 
out of kindness to her, not because he was 
•interested ; and then silence would fall on them, 
a silence which was very sweet to Frances, in 
the midst of which her own little stream of 
thoughts flowed very continuously, but which 
now and then she was struck to the heart to 
think must be very dull for papa. 

But to-night it was not dull for him. She 
listened, and said to herself this was the way to 
make conversation ; and laughed whenever she 
could, and followed every little gesture of her 
sister’s with admiring eyes. But at the end, 
Frances, though she would not acknowledge it 
to herself, felt that she had not been amused. 
She thought the people in the village were just 
as interesting. But then she was not so clever as 
Constance, and could not do them justice in the 
Bamo way. 

‘ And now I am going to bed,’ Constance said. 
She rose up in an instant with a rapid move¬ 
ment, as if the thought had only just struck 
her, and she obeyed the impulse at once. There 
was a freedom about all her movements which 
troubled and captivated Frances. She had been 
leaning half over the table, her sleeves, which 
were a little wide, falling hack from her arms, 
now leaning her chin in the hollow of one hand, 
now supporting it with both, putting her elbows 
wherever she pleased. Frances herself had been 
trained by Mariuccia to very great decorum m 
respect to attitudes. If she did furtively now 
and then lean an elbow upon the table, nhe was 
aware that it was wrong all the time ; and as for 
le^s, she knew it was only men who were per¬ 
mitted to cross them, or to do anything save sit 
with two feet equal to each other upon the floor. 
But Constance cared for none ot these rules. 
She rose up abruptly (Mariuccia would have said, 
as if something liad stung her) almost before she 
had finished what she was saying. ‘Show me 
my room, please,’ she said, and yawned. She 
yawned quite freely, naturally, without any 
attempt to conceal or to apologise for A as if it 
had been an accident. Frances could not help 
being shocked, yet neither could she help laugh¬ 
ing with a sort of pleasure in this breach of all 
rules. But Constance only stared, and did not 
in the least understand why she should laugh. 

‘Where have you put your sister?’ Mr Waring 
asked. 

‘I have put her—in the room next to yours, 
papa; between your room and mine, you know : 
for I am in the blue room now. There she 
will not feel strange ; she will have people on 
each side.’ 

1 That is to say you have given her ’- 

It was Frances’ turn now to give a warning 
glance. ‘The room I thought she would like 
best,’ she said with a soft but deceive tone. She 
too had a little imperious way of her own. It 
was so soft, that a stranger would not have 
found it out; but in the Palazzo they were 
alV acquainted with it, and no one—not even \ 
Mariuccia—found it possible to say a word after j 


this small trumpet had sounded. Mr Waiing 
accordingly was silenced, and made no further 
remark. He went with his daughters to the 
door, and kissed the cheek which Constance 
held lightly to him. ‘I shall see you again, 
papa,’ Frauces said in that same little determined 
voice. 

Mr Waring did not make any reply, but 
shrank a little aside, to let her pass. lie looked 
like a man who was afraid. She had spared him ; 
she had not betrayed 4 the ignorance m which 
he had brought her up ; hut now the moment 
of reckoning was near, and he was afraid of 
Frances, lie went back into the salone, and 
walked up and down with a restlessness which 
was natural enough, considering how all the 
embers of his life had been raked up by this 
unexpected event. He bad livci), in absolute quiet 
for fourteen long years a strange life: a life 
which might have been supposed to bo impossible 
lor a man still m the heyday of his strength; 
but yet, as it appeared, a life which suited him, 
which he preferred to others more natural. To 
settle down in an Italian village with a little 
girl of four for his sole companion- when he 
came to think of it, nothing could be more 
unnatural, more extraordinary ; and yet he had 
liked it well enough, as well as he could have 
liked anything at that crisis of his fate. He was 
the kind of man who, in other circumstances, 
in another age, would have made himself a monk, 
and spent lus existence veiy placidly in illu¬ 
minating manuscripts. He had done something 
as mar this as is possible to an Englishman, 
not a Roman Catholic, of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Uii fortunately, Waring had no ecclesiastical 
tendencies, or even in the nineteenth century 
he might have found out lor himself borne 
seudo-monkery in which he could have been 
appy. As it was, he had retired with his little 
girl, and on the whole hud been comfortable 
enough. But now the little girl lmd grown up, 
and required to have various things accounted 
for; and the other individuals who had claims 
upon him, whom he thought he hail shaken off 
altogether laid turned up again, and had to he 
dealt with. The monk had an ousy time of it 
in comparison. He who has but himself to think 
of may manage lumsolf, if he has good luck ; but 
the responsibility ol others on your shoulders is 
a terrible drawback to tranquillity. A litfle girl 1 
that seemed tlie simplest of all things. 11 had 
never occurred to linn that she would form a 
link by which all his former burdens mignt be 
drawn back ; or that she, more wonderful still, 
should ever arise, and demand to know why. 
But both of these impossible things hud hap¬ 
pened. 

Waring walked about the salone. He opened 
the glass door and stepped out into the loggia 
into the Iraiinuil shining of the moon, which lit 
up all the blues of the sea, and kindled little 
silver lamps all over the quivering palms. How 
qujpt it was! and yet that tranquil nature lyin" 
unmoved, taking whatever came of good or evil, 
did harm in a far more colossal way than any 
man could do. The sea, then looking so mild, 
would suddenly rise up and bring 4avoc and 
destruction worse than an army; yet next day 
smile again, and throw its spray into tho faces 
of the children, and lie like a beautiful thing 
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under the light. But a man could not do this. 
A man had to give an account of all that he had 
done, whether it was good or whether it was evil 
—if not to God, which on the whole was the 
easiest—for God knew all about it, how little 
harm had been intended, how little anything 
had been intended, how one mistake involved 
another ; if not to God—why, to some one harder 
to face—perhaps to one’s little girl 

He cayjie back from the loggia and the moon¬ 
light and nature, which, all of them, were so indif¬ 
ferent to what was 'happening to him, with a 
feeling that the imperfect human lamp which so 
easily got out of gear*- as easily as a man—was 
a more appropriate light for his disturbed soul j 
and met Frances with her brown eyes waiting 
for him at the door. 


II 0 M E-N U RR IN G. 


SIXTH AKTIOLE. 

Wk now turn to the consideration of those 
external remedies which it falls within the nurse’s 
sphere lo make or apply, and which will be 
called for in almost ull cases of acute illness. 

And first comes the poultice, a most powerful 
agent in skilled hands. It is used for its heat 
and moisture, to cheek inflammation, to soothe 
pain, and to help m the formation of pus. It 
will therefore he seen that its range of usefulness 
is very wide, and that it imperative for a nurse 
to thoroughly understand the art of poult ire- 
making ; and though this is really quite easy, 
it is astonishing how few amateurs can produce 
anything that lias value a- containing moist heat. 
It must be borne m mind, too, that if a poultice 
is not useful and agreeable, it will do positive 
harm, as a source of misery and annoyance. ' 

Various maloriaLj may be, and are used for 
poultices ; in this country, the usual are linseed- 
meal and bread. In making the former, do not 
begin till \ mi have everything at hand—crushed 
linseed, boiling uatcr, metal basin—metal retains 
heat better than earthenware—broad-bladed knife, 
and piece of rag or brown paper. Be quite sure 
that tile wa*er is boiling; half the bad poultices 
one Aeets with come from carelessness on this 
point, or from the mistaken idea that if water 
ha® once boiled, it is enough; whilst it is indis¬ 
pensable that for a light poultice the water shall 
be on tlie boil when used. Having made sure 
of this, scald out the basin, and pounin as much 
water as you think will be needed for the poultice; 
then sprinkle the linseed in with one hand, and 
with the other keep on stirring briskly all the 
time, and in one direction only ; for this purpose 
a broad-bladed knife is bettor than a spoon. 
When the poultice is so still’ that no particles 
adhere to the sides of the basin, take it out in 
one lump, and spread evenly on the rag or brown 
paper, turning the edges bjjck over the sides of 
the poultice, if the knife sticks, dip it into hot 
water; ljut he as quick over this part of your 
work as is consistent with even spreading, or 
your poultice will have lost half its value by 
the time it is ready for use. For those who have 


not had practice, or who have been satisfied with 
bad imitations of a poultice, it is worth while 
to invest in a pound or two of linseed ; and by 
carefully following out the above directions a 
few times, there will be little difficulty in turning 
out a poultice as it should be—hot, light, of 
uniform consistency, and evenly spread. 

If the poultice is to he applied to a wound, a 
teaspoonful of glycerine in the water will prevent 
its sticking, although in such cases the linseed 
has to he put next the skin. In medical cases, as 
a rule, the linseed may be put into a bag of flannel 
or calico ; or, better still, of flannel or mackintosh 
one side, and of muslin the other. The latter 
may be bought m different sizes at the chemist’s, 
and is a saving m the matter of weight, for when 
an .ordinary material is being used, it is necessary 
to cover with a piece of mackintosh before the 
layer of cotton-wool, \Wiich should be put over 
every poultice. A flannel bandage, to keep it in 
place, uKo helps to retain the heat; and as the 
value ol a poultice is gone when it becomes chilly, 
it is worth while to take pains to keep it warm as 
long as possible. 

When a jacket-poultice is ordered, take a piece 
of cloth long enough to go completely round the 
patient’s body; fasten three sets of strings to each 
end ; make a poultice the required size ; let the 
patient lie m it, and tie over the chest. If there 
is much restlessness, extra strings will be needed 
to tie over each shoulder. \ This is the ordinary 
way ol making a jacket-poultice ; but for the 
inexperienced it is anything hut an easy under¬ 
taking, for to make a poultice of such a size 
properly is a difficult matter, and then the 
changing is an operation which frequently defeats 
its own ends by giving the patient cold. I 
remember hearing of one case where every 
change was the signal for such a violent fit of 
coughing, that it was several minutes before the 
fresh poultice could be applied. With these 
difficulties in view, I prefer to leave the beaten 
track, and make, a j'acket-poultioe thus. Get two 
bags, one of flannel and the other of oiled silk 
and muslin ; they must he large enough to meet 
under the patient’s arms; fasten three sets of 
strings to each side, and one at each end of what 
will be the top. Fill the first with a thick 

n iltico; place on a piece of mackintosh in the 
, and let the patient lie on it; fill tho second 
with a lather thin and icry light poultice ; tie the 
two bags together under the arms and on the 
sliouldets; cover well witli a thick layer of 
medicated wool ; place over the whole a large 
piece of oiled silk, and lightly tack it to the 
lower poultice. Tims arranged, the poultices will 
keep warm for hours ; and when the patient lies 
quietly you will often find the back-poultice will 
only need changing about every other time a 
fresh one is put to the chest, winch of itself is a 
great sa\ing of fatigue. Observe that 1 recom¬ 
mend oiled silk and medieated wool for chest 
poultices. This is on account of their superior 
lightness, for added weight to a person whose 
breathing is affected means, as a rule, added 
suffering. 

Bread poultices are sometimes ordered when 
only a small surface needs moist heat, and they 
are often used m affections of the face, especially 
of the eyes. There arc sevefal ways of making 
them, of which the following are the %eat. 
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Crumble into coarse crumbs as much stale bread 
as you think you are likely to need for your 
poultice; pour some boiling water into a well- 
warined basin; stir in the crumbs; cover with 
a plate, and let it stand by the tire for about 
five minutes; press out any superfluous mois¬ 
ture,, and put either into a muslin bag or on a 
piece of linen. If the latter, a few drops of 
oil or glycerine should be sprinkled over the 
surface, to keep it from sticking. Another way 
is to put rather more water than will be 
needed for the size of poultice into a small 
saucepan. Before it fjuite boils crumble into it 
some stale bread; mix it with a spoon, and 
continue stirring till the whole is reduced to 
a soft but firm pulp. If it is to be used for a 
wound, put glycerine into the water, as for 
linseed. A bread poultice needs to be very 
carefully covered with cdtton-wool, or it will 
speedily become a hard, cold cake, equally use¬ 
less and disagreeable. 

Charcoal poultices are sometimes ordered for 
foul wounds. If the parts are \eiy tender, take 
half an ounce of charcoal to two ounces of 
bread-crumbs, and one and a half ounces of 
linseed ; souk the bread for a few minutes in 
boiling water, letting it stand by the fire; add 
the meal and half the charcoal; stir till per¬ 
fectly soft, and sprinkle the remaining charcoal 
over the surface. When there is no special 
sensitiveness, the charcoal may be mixed with 
linseed and the poujtice made as usual, or the ; 
charcoal may be simply spread over the surface 
of an ordinary linseed poultice. 

Bran poultices are usolul because of their 
lightness, when a large surface needs covering. 
They are made by halt-filling a fiannel bag with 
bran, and pouring boiling water on it. The 
superfluous wet must be got rid of by wringing 
or by placing the bag m the oven lor a lew 
minutes. 

As to the heat of a poultice ; when the skin 
is not broken, it may he applied as hot as the 
patient will bear it; and for such ca^es few 
amateur nurses err on the side of over-heating 
a poultice. The difficulty generally lies in 
getting it hot enough to do good. But on the 
other hand, for wounds, great care is required, 
and a very good test is whether the nurse’s own 
face will bear the heat. In i hanging a poultice, 
get everything ready first: lemove the old poul¬ 
tice ; cover up well with extia cotton-wool; 
and make the new one as quickly as possible ; 
but in applying it la*, careful not to slap it down 
quickly, or your patient will not allow it to be 
put on as hot as if you put one edge gently 
down, and gradually laid the rest in position. 
This is important, especially in dressing wounds 
which require gentle handling. I have seen the 
tears drawn from the eyes of a self-control led 
patient by the reckless way in which a steaming 
poultice lias been laid oil a sensitive wound ; 
the nurse meanwhile priding herself on the 
heat she compelled her unfortunate victim to 
endure. 

Another method of applying heat and moisture 
to large, surfaces is by means of fomentations. 
Properly applied, these often afford great relief; 
but it is a decided point of weakness in most 
hom^-nursing. To* manage them properly, you 
need two large pieces of coarse flannel, plenty of 


boiling water, a tin pail, and a wringer. The 
latter is the only difficulty. It should consist of 
a long piece of strong canvas, with a broad firm 
hem at either end, through which a piece of wood 
can he easily passed ; but few people have such 
conveniences at hand, and a very good substitute 
is the ordinary kitchen roller-towel, which, being 
made double, allows plenty of room for the 
wooden handles, which may’ be extemporised out 
of brooms or brushes. To make the fomentation, 
prepare the wringer by placing the pieces of wood 
in position; lay it over the pail, and on it a double 
fold of fiannel; pour over a good quantity of 
boiling water. Let two people take hold ot the 
ends, and by twisting in opposite direction'’, the 
flannel can with very little effort be wrung 
quite dry. Carry it m the wringer to the bed¬ 
side ; take it out and give it a shake, and apply 
as quickly as your patient will allow. . (’over up 
os for a poultice, and put your wringer ready for 
a fresh fomentation, which must be prepaid 1 os 
soon as the first cools. When fomentations are 
used for the speedy relief of difficult breathing, 
two large sponges may with advantage take the 
place of flannel, on account of the eupen »r light¬ 
ness of sponge. 

Opium fomentations are prepared b\ -prinkling 
one fold of flannel prepared as above with the 
prescribed amount of laudanum. 

A material called sjtoncfio-jriline is verv handy 
for small fomentations, being light and water- 
roof. It is used m the same way as flannel, 
ut soon becomes hard, and is expensive for large 
fomentations. 

When heat alone, without moisture, is needed, 
a flannel hag or woollen stocking half filled with 
salt, sand, or bran, and heated through m the 
| oven, will be found convenient. It retains the. 
heat well, and can be moulded to the sliupe of 
any affected part. 

There is another form of outward application, 
known as counter-irritant, which we shall con¬ 
sider in our next paper. , 

TOM SLUG. 

A STORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

‘Tins will never do, Tom,’ said Mr Benjamin 
Slug, as he read his son’s school-report for another 
term. ‘ You must really rouse up, or you ’ll never 
make a man of yourself.’ 

Mr Slug had got on in the world by acting on 
the motto, ‘ Labour conquers everything,’ and thus 
from an office-hoy he had risen to the head of 
the firm. Justly proud of his own succcbs, and 
knowing its secret, he was very anxious his son 
should follow in his steps. To this end he had 
put him to the best bcliools, and given him every 
chance of a good education. But the burden of 
every report was the same : ‘ The lad has good 
natural abilities, and would make a Bplendid 
schoie-r had he application’—a polite way of 
Baying that Tom was lazy. 

There was a picture in his hedropm of a field in 
a wilderness state of hi iers and thorns. Part of it 
had been originally inclosed as a vineyard; but 
it was now covered with nettles, and the vines 
were overrun with foxes, finding ready entrance 
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by the ruined wall. In one corner of the vine¬ 
yard was a lodge, the latticed window showing 
the drowsy keeper within, murmuring now and 
again, as he turned from side to side : ‘Yet a little 
sleep and a little slumber, then will T arise and 
till my field and trim my vines.’ In the dim 
distance, the grim, gaunt, hungry-looking figure 
of Poverty was seen stealthily approac hing. Tom 
often looked at this picture, but hitherto had 
not fully 1 turned its lesson. 

He was a thoughtful boy in his way, and 
sometimes philosophised *a bit about his lazy 
tendencies. Indeed, he was ft philosopher m 

I iettieoats; for he woflld sometimes argue to 
limself in this way: ‘ My name is Slug. Why, 
it’s the name of that slimy, gliding thing on 
the garden walks 1 I wonder if the family got 
its name—as Edward Longshanks got his, from 
his long legs—froth the slowness of some member 
reminding people of a slug? If so, how can I 
help bKng sluggish ?—it’s in the blood.’ 

He had yet to learn that men are born into the 
world like colts, and need breaking-m to be of full 
use. 

The hoy was quick with his eves, however, if 
slow with his hands and feet. He had picked up a 
good deal, m this wav, about beu^t* and birds and 
files and creeping things. On tins memorable 
afternoon lie was fresh from a book about the 
Termites or ‘white ant*,’ found in Africa, which 
lmild nests twelve feet high, some on the ground, 
shafted like pointed haycocks or huge mushrooms ; 
and some in trees, shaped like sugar-casks, with a 
covered-way to them, winding round the trunk, 
from the ground. 

There was a seriousness in his father’s tone as 
lie hegged Tom to free himself from the growing 
slavoiy of indolence by one grand eflbit, winch 
made him feel very miserable and disgusted with 
himself. In this mood he wandered into the 
orchard, and threw himself down under a tree. 
It was a beautiful summer evening The slanting , 
sunlight barred the grass with long shafts of green I 
and gold. Hard by, a little, stream made music as 
it ran. The air was thronged with insects, danc¬ 
ing away their little day in the sunset hour. ; 
Tom could not help feeling the beauty of the i 
Rcene. And some sense of sweetness would 
mingle with the bitterness that found vent in his 
tears. When lliese had ceased, his eye chanced to 
fall on a nest of ants, the inmates of which were 
very bifty around him, some repairing the nest, 
others guarding it, and others carrying stores into 
it. ' 

As he watched them, the nest began to grow 
scnsiblv bigger, until it seemed as if he could 
walk up and down in it. Tom thought this 
was a splendid •lianoe of exploring an ant-hill, 
and making up to the nest, was about to enter, 
when two of the guards rushed out clashing their 
jaws so fiercely that ho felt quite frightened. He 
was still more startled, how’over, when one of 
them asked him what he w r anted. On recovering 
himself, he made bold to ask if he might bo 
allowed to see over the nest The guards con¬ 
versed for a moment, and the# one of them went 
inside, and presently returned with a kindly, 
motherly-looking ant, who said : ‘ The Queen has 
been pleased to grant your request, and appointed 
me your guide. Please step this way.’ 

The entrance opened into a kind of hall, 


which again narrowed into a lobby, having a 

illar at the entrance, midway between the walls. 

ecing Tom look wonderingly at this pillar, the 
guide told liim it was to make the nest easier 
of defence when attacked. ‘You see,’ she said, 
‘a couple of ants could keep a whole army at 
bay here.’ 

Tom thought it a most skilful device. 

Passing through this lobby, they came to 
another hall, much larger than the first, with 
pillars here and there, to support the roof. 
* This is the grand assembly-room,’ said the 
guide. 

Then she led him into another lobby, having 
a row of cells on each side. Thence they mounted 
a staircase, and passed through a gallery, which 
also 'had rows of cells on each side. There was 
something, or somebody, m every cell. 

Now and again, they* met a long string of 
ants bearing burdens. The leader of one of these 
—a big-jawed ant—seized Tom witli his nippers 
as they were passing, and would have made tnem 
meet m his fiesh, had not the guide signalled 
that ho was a friend. 

Tom might have grown weary with his long 
tramp, but for some entertaining accounts of 
other ant-nests by the guide. She described one 
hollowed out of the branches and twigs of a 
thorn-tree for the sake of honey hidden there ; 
another purse-shaped, made* by gluing leaves 
together while on the tree ; aild another, stranger 
still, made with dried cakes of refuse, arranged 
like tiles on the branches of a tree, one large 
cake forming the roof. 

As they came to one cell, a joyous company 
passed out, having among them a large ant of 
very stately bearing. 

* The Queen! the Queen ! ’ cried the guide. 

‘ Isn’t she a right noble lady ? * 

Tom took note how very devoted and attentive 
tin* ants were to their Queen. Her bodyguard 
lifted her gently over all rough places; and 
when the royal party met a troop of working- 
ants, the latter divided and saluted the former 
as it passed along. 

Turning into the cell the Queen had just left, 
they saw the floor covered with the smallest eggs 
Tom hail ever seen. They were scarcely bigger 
than a pin-point. ‘ But come this way,’ said the 
guide, ‘ aqd I ’ll show you the nursery.’ 

This was one of the cosiest cells in the whole 
nest. Here, ranged against the walls, like classes 
in a school, were rows upon rows of small, white, 
legless grubs. They looked like tiny sugar-loaves, 
and were made up of eleven or twelve rings. 
Every little creature had its nurse, who was 
either feeding it or washing it, or just taking it 
out for an airinp, or bringing it in. 

‘What in the world are these funny little 
things?’ asked Tom. 

‘Why, they have conic out of eggs like those 
you saw just now ; and if spared, will be full- 
grown ants some day-—Now you must see the 
spinning-room.’ So saying, the guide led Tom 
across a passage into another cell. 

Here a number of fine fat grubs were spinning 
gauze dresses for themselves, which were to shroud 
their bodies from top to toe. A few were spinning 
an additional coat of silk to put* over the gauze 
dress. ^ 

‘These are their nightgowns,’ said the guide. 
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‘And the moment they are covered from head 
to foot, they will go to sleep for a month or 
Bix weeks without waking.’ 

Tom thought that would be nice. 

The spinning-room led to the dormitory. Here 
Tom saw what at first looked like piles of 
broken twigs and tiny balls of silk ; but when 
he examined the bits of stick more closely, he 
could trace the face and limbs of an insect through 
the gauze-covering. They looked, for all the 
world, like the pictured mummies he had seen 
in books. The guards in the room looked rather 
savagely at Tom when he entered; but a glance 
from the guide made all right. 

‘You need not walk so softly. A thousand 
cannon, thundering over them, would not-rouse 
them until they had slept their sleep out.' As 
soon as they show the least sign of waking, how¬ 
ever, they will be taken into the next room und j 
unswathed.’ i 

To this room they now proceeded. The sight 
Tom saw here interested him much more than 
anything he had yet seen in the ant-world. The 
floor was strewn with mummy-like forms, and 
silk balls like those in the room just left; but 
they were stirring a little, as if alive. Mounted 
on each one were three or four aids, who care¬ 
fully assisted the inmates to unwrap themselves ; 
then they took the limbs lrom their sheaths and 
smoothed them out; and at last the released 
prisoner stood up on its six legs, in all the freedom 
of a full-grown ant. What a change from the 
little helpless worm! 

Tom examined one of these brand-new ants 
very minutely. He found the mouth had two 
pairs of jaws, which moved from side to side, 
and not up and down, like his own. One pair 
of jaws was like toothed scissors, with a sharp- 
pointed beak. These, he learned, were to fight 
with. From the front of the head sprang two 
long jointed things, like a thresher’s flail, but 
club-shaped at the end. The guide said these 
were the most useful things an ant had—arms, 
hands, and nose all in one ; and that if she lost 
tlum she was the most helpless of creatures. 
But what wonderful eyes! There were five 
altogether—three arranged in a triangle on the 
top of the head, ami one on each side. The two 
last were very large, and seemed made tip of 
hundreds of smaller eyes. Tom tried, to count 
them ; blit when he had reached a thousand in 
one socket alone, ho gave it up. Tom also dis¬ 
covered that each ant had a bag in its hinder 
part, filled with poison, which in fighting it could 
spurt into the bodies of its enemies. The guide 
told him that one family of ants had stings, as 
well as poison-hags. 

Tom had observed on the backs of some of 
the ants when unswathed, and just above the 
breathing-holes, two pair of delicate wings, while 
the greater number had none. He learned, on 
inquiry, that the winged insects were Icings and 
queens, and those without wings, common workers. 

On reminding Ins guide that the Queen they 
saw a little while ago had no wings, she said : 
‘You are quite right, Master Sharp-eyes. But 
Bhc once had wings, and I ’ll tell you how she lost 
them. The wings of the King and Queen are 
for the wcdrling r frip only. The King dies, or 
is,ikilled off, on his return; while the Queen 
strips off her wings and sets seriously to hex- 
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life-work of laying eggs; and that is how she 
loses her wings.—See ! there they go for the 
wedding-trip! ’ 

Tom turned, and saw two rather elegant-looking 
ants, with wings half-raised, making towards the 
door of the nest. He and the guide followed 
just in time to wish them much happiness, os 
they flew away through the sunlit air. 

Tom, seeing himself at the main door again, 
and thinking lie had trespassed quite lpng enough 
on the kindness of his ant-friend, turned to thank 
her, and to send also a' message of thanks to the 
Queen, when she exclaimed : ‘ Oh, I have a good 
deal more to show you. • You have not seen our 
cows yet.’ 

‘ Cows, cows ! Ants have cows ! ’ cried Tom in 
astonishment. 

* Yes; ants have cows; and if you will step 
this way, you shall see them.’ *' <♦ 

Tom obeyed, and they retraced their steps 
through one of the long corridors. Aft they 
went along they met an ant carrying a heavy 
burden. 

‘ What! busy yet 1 * said the guide, and they 
touched hands as they passed. - * That is one of 
the best workers in the whole hn e ; she works 
fifteen hours u day, many a time.’ Presently 
they came upon a little insect with a tuft of 
hairs on its back, which an ant sucked, and then 
went away, licking its lips. ‘That is a walking 
honey-pot,’ Baid the guide. ‘We keep several in 
the nest, and when we want a taste, we buck 
them, as you saw' that ant clo just now.’ 

Tom opened his eyes at this. But he opened 
them wider when he learned that there were 
ants who were living honey-jars, who stored up 
honey, and gave it out as required to the other 
members of the community'. 

Just then a very small ant leaped on the back 
of the guide and put its long spider-leg', round 
her nock. 

‘ Stcnnie, Stennie, my little pet, don’t quite 
choke me with your hugs.—You see wc nave 
pets, as well as cows and living honey-pots,’ 
turning to Tom. 

They had now reached the cowshed, connected 
with the main nest by a covered-way. It was 
built round and over the leaves of a daisy plant 
which formed the stalls for the cows. 

Tom was looking for a large four-legged crea¬ 
ture ; and when the guide pointed out quite 
a herd of small given insects, he thought she 
was surely poking fun'at him. But these were 
the ant-cows. For by-aud-by the milkmaids 
came in, went up to the cows and stroked them 
very gently uutit drops of honey full from them, 
which they drank. As Tom stood watching them, 
he remembered to have seen green insects like 
these on the rose-trees and gooseberry hushes in 
his father’s garden ; and the thought struck him 
that what people call honey-dew was the honey 
dropped by these little creatures. 

The guide told him as they walked away 
that there were some ants tliat grew their own 
rite, and even mushrooms. 

‘Hear me,’ thought Tom, ‘ants are as clever 
as men.’ • 

Coming to a door tliat led into the,grand hall, 
and looking in, the guide exclaimed: ‘ Why, 
the sports arc on, and I did not know.’ 

It was a merry scene. At one end was the 
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Queen, with all her courtiers round her, watch¬ 
ing the games. Here a long double row of 
ants was playing at thread-needle. There a 
company was dancing; close by were several 
pairs wrestling and boxing; while many of 
the youngsters were playing at hide-and-seek 
all round the hall. Suddenly, when the merri¬ 
ment was at its height, a cry was heard : ‘To 
the pillar, to the pillar! The foe, the foe! 
Seal the iifner doors! ’ 

The scene was change in an instant. The 
Queen had her bodyguard doubled, and was 
taken off at once to the royal cell, and sealed 
up. The keepers of *the eggs, the grubs, and 
the mummies hurried away to their respective 
cells, and filled up the doorways with clay. 
The cow-keepers did the same with the entrance 
to the covered-w^y. All was excitement. When 
the defence! were completed, all waited the on¬ 
rush the enemy. Rut it proved a ialse alarm. 
One of the outposts had indeed seen a legion 
of soldier ants in the distance, tending towards 
the nest. They were simply rounding a hill, 
however, and then made lor a nest of negro 
ants, intent on making slaves. This was the 
explanation of a scout, who had been sent out 
to sec how the tiling would turn. 

Tom was utterly dumfounded when ho heard 
of ant-sla\es. 

‘Do ants really make and hold slaves?’ he 
adeed, in utter astonishment, of his guide. 

‘Yes, some; hut not all. W'r have no slaves, 
but do all our work ouiselves. There is one tribe 
of ants, the “ Amazons, M great slaveholders ; but 
they do nothing hut tight and lounge. They are 
very brave in war, however, and never take or 
Kill the up-grown ant-, of a nest, except these try 
to hinder them from carrying off their young, 
which they want to bring up and make into 
slaves. Rut the} have to pay dearly for their 
laziness’—Tom winced.—‘They are called the 
“Workers j” but they are .just the opposite, when 
not fighting. They neither feed nor clean them¬ 
selves, nor their young ones. All this is done, lor 
them by slaves, who actually have to cany them 
on their hacks when they go to a now settlement. 
In fact they have lost the power of doing anything 
for themselves, through having everything done 
for them, anil not using the power they had. 
Their jaws have lost their teeth, and arc now 
simply,nipper* with which they kill their Iocs 
Ami all this results from indolence.’—Tom winced 
agaip. Was she pointing at him?—‘Rut,’ she 
went on, ‘1 know'another tribe, the Round-jaws, 
who have become more helpless still in the same 
way. They are even losing their nipping power ; 
and if it were not for their slaves, who harry them 
to the field and then fight by their side, they would 
never win a battle. There is one other tribe 
which sloth lias plunged into yet deeper depths of 
degradation, the Wornoute. They are the mere 
puppet masters of their slaves, who have become 
the real masters. Laziness is a terrible curse ; it 
can blight the finest powers.’ The speaker’s thou¬ 
sand eyes flashed fire as she spoke these words, 
and made Tom tjcrable. • 

He shuddered at the picture of the ants on 
whom thfi curse of idleness had fallen. It made 
lum think of the picture in his bedroom. Did lie 
really see what his future might be—and would 
be, aid he not change—in these pictures? And 


he groaned aloud, in anguish of heart, at the 
thought. 

‘Tom, Tom, rouse up, my boy! Yon will 
get your deatli of cold sleeping like that in the 
grass. Dome in and get somo warm supper.’ 
This was Tom’s father, who had been seeking him, 
high and low, for some time, and had found ifcriin 
at last, fast asleep in the orchard. 

Tom’s adventure in an ant-hill was a dream ; 
yet not all a dream, passing away with his 
waking thoughts, like the morning cloud. The 
last words ot his guide lung through his mind for 
many a day : * La/.iness is a terrible curse, and 
can blight the finest powers.’ It was the turning- 
point in Ins life, which suffered as great a change 
as that winch turned the white legless grub, in his 
dream, into a light airy insect. It was a new 
birth. A few months biter he went to business, 
and soon won a character for patient industry, 
winch he kept throughout his life. 

DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS IN 
LINCOLN. 

We have received the following from Dr William 
O’Neill, M.R C.P., of Lincoln, with reference to 
tlie recent Roman discoveries in that locality : 

The Romans penetrated into Lincolnshire, and 
subdued it about the year of -this era; and 
no sooner were they settled in the land than, 
with that wonderiul energy and skill which 
cliaracteiiscd them, they began to till the soil, 
and gradually brought it into a high state of 
cultivation. They improved the face of the 
country generally by raising banks, cutting dikes 
and canals, making roads, and building towns. 
Most of the Roman towns remain to the present 
day, also several of their great works; these 
latter in many instance* still answering the same 
purpose as that for which they were originally 
made. Of the numerous towns or stations built 
by the Romans, Lind uni (Lincoln) was one of 
the chief. The number of Roman remains iound 
here and in the immediately surrounding country 
testify not only to the important position which 
Lmduin held in the palmy da} s of the occupa¬ 
tion of,Britain, but also to the high state of 
civilisation of many Roman families, and the 
splendour of their villas. 

On the 28th of August 1884, the ironstone 
miners of the Lindum Iron Ore Company, 
whilst in the process of opening up a new 
mining shaft in the Grectw’cll Fields, which lie 
about half a mile eastward from Lincoln, came 
upon the remains of a Roman villa, between two 
and three feet below tlie surface. From the 
nature of the diggings and from the rapidity 
with which they had been carried on, great 
damage had been done to the remains before 
the writer had an opportunity of examining 
them. This much, however, could be clearly 
made out, that between tw'o walls, running at 
least thirty-five yards south and north, and about 
thirty yards apart (the distance # at present exca¬ 
vated), several apartments an^ ’small courtyards 
lmd existed, as indicated by walls, tessafcited 
pavements, and large tile pavements. But it is 
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more than probable that further excavations 
eastward will lay open other apartments. The 
tessera! of the apartments already excavated were 
an inch and a half square, were made of red, 
blue, and black coloured brick and white stone, 
and were laid in patterns. There were also small 
white tesserae, about three-quarters of an inch 
square, which were made ot a fine hard white 
concrete, and were most probably used either 
in ornamental work or in the flooring of a 
highly decorated chamber. A square of large 
flat tiled pavement of about ten feet in diameter 
was still intact when the writer first saw the 
remains. It formed the flooring, or part of the 
flooring, of a room or rooms to the north of the 
tesselated rooms. That is, the large flat tiles 
floored more or less of the basement roonfs at 
the back of the house. ,Tlie tiles of the square 
of flooring, which resembled those mentioned by 
Pliny, measured fifteen inches by ten and a half 
inches, and were of a red colour, bearing an 
impressed checkered pattern. The writer has 
found many fragments of tiles of a superior 
quality to those mentioned. These superior tiles 
had a white body, but were painted in colours; 
and the flutings on them were done with tools, 
whereas the markings on the red tiles seemed to 
be done with the lingers. All the tessene and 
tiles were set in concrete of a superior quality; 
and so adhesive was this concrete, especially in 
the case of the red large flat tiles, that most 
of them were broken in the attempts made to 
lift them. 

From the apartments described, three or four 
stone steps led down to a bath-room, which 
seemed to have been the front and most advanced 
room of the villa, and looked southward. From 
east to west the room measured about fifteen 
feet j and from south to north, ten feet. From 
the east end of the north wall of the room, the 
bath extended seven feet four inches southwards 
along the east wall, and was between three and 
four feet in breadth, and about two feet m 
height- The floor of the bath-room was formed 
of a beautifully white tesselated pavement, each 
tessera of which was made of white china clay, 
and was Bet in a fine concrete. Tessera* resem¬ 
bling those of the floor were extended for eight 
inches up the sides of the Avails to form a dado. 
The writer has been informed that a dado has 
not been found in any Ltoman building hitherto 
discovered in England. In this case it was 
evidently intended to protect the walls of the 
room from the action of the bath water. Tessera* 
were also extended up the outside of the bath, 
the inside of the batn being formed of the same 
material ns the tessera*, but quite smooth. The 
well-plastered walls of the room Avere painted 
Avhite, and the bordering of the walls and other 
decorations were in fine reds, yellows, greens, 
blues, and blacks. On one piece of plaster a 
swallow was well drawn and painted. 

Two or three feet north of the bath-room, but 
in a different apartment, is a very deep Avell, 
seven feet in diameter, and in a comparatively 
good state of preservation. When the water 
had done its duty in the bath-room, a avcII- 
constructed drain-pipe allowed it to escape. 
On clearing out, some of the rubbish from 
the * well, several Roman coins were found, and 
fragments of beautifully painted wall-plaster. 


The house must have been the property of a 
Roman gentleman of taste and opulence. The 
site was well chosen ; but in consequence of the 
villa having been built on the brow of a lull, 
the lower rooms were on different planes. The 
ancient Romans had evidently good ideas of 
sanitation. This villa, which looked out on the 
valley of the Witham, had a fine southern aspect, 
and avos built on a mass of three kinds of con¬ 
crete, to the depth in some places of three feet; 
and the drainage ot the whole premises seemed 
perfect. 

Among the debris thrown up by the miners 
in their excavations, cartfoads of tiles of various 
kinds are to be seen ; pieces of pottery, oyster- 
shells, shells of periwinkles, and bones of large 
and small animals. Roman coins are known to 
have been found, as also the hoyi ot a goat, part 
of the antler of a deer, ami the bone of an ox. 

Last June, in the city of Lincoln, another dis¬ 
covery of Roman remains of a most interesting 
character was made. Lincoln, when inhabited 
by the Romans, Avas built in the form of a 
parallelogram ; divided into four equal parts by 
two streets, which crossed at right angles. Bail- 
gate still remains as a part ol the street running 
north and south. Here certain interesting relics 
Avere found by Avorkmen a\ lnlst digging out the 
foundations ot an old house. Digging from above 
downwards, the first thing that came into view 
was a crematory furnace, (living the architect’s 
measurements this avub five feet m length, one 
foot nine inches wide, and one foot nine inches 
high. It Avas fixed lengthwise from north to 
south. The bottom and the inside Avere foimed 
of long thin bricks, which crumbled to dust on 
exposure to the air. The iurnace Avas at the 
north end, and the flue at the south end, of 
the crematorium. Near the furnace-door, a quan¬ 
tity of charcoal ready for use was found. 

About three feet below tin*, crematorium was 
a room which might be called a sarcophagus; 
the inside dimensions of Avlnch vero five Jeet 
ten inches from cast to west, and from two feet 
to a little more than three leet wide ; the shape 
being very much like that ot an ordinary coffin. 
The sides of this sarcophagus or chamber were 
formed of strong stones, the bottom of concrete, 
and tlie top of large rough stone slabs. Under 
cover of the rough slabs was a la) er, fourtee.ii 
inches in thickness, of fine sand ; under this 
a layer ot lime, imbedded m which Avere ten 
vases of various shapes and sues; all, except 
one, being in an upright position. Eight oF trie 
vases are of a dark-red colour, and two of a 
cream colour. Some of them are ornamented at 
the bottoirt with a sort of Vandyck pattern, and 
at the top near the lips are several toavs of 
circular flutings. Two of these are larger than 
the rest; one bears the initials I. T., the other 
the letter H. About half the vases are glazed 
of a light green colour, the others are unglazed. 
Nearly all the urns or vases, with one or two 
exceptions, were more or less injured by the 
workmen, who also in most cases emptied the ves¬ 
sels of their contents. Fortunately, the contents 
of one elegantly shaped vase w»?re undisturbed ; 
the ashes, which half-filled the vessel, being 
apparently kept intact by a dry vegetable mould. 
The vases Avere one-handled, Avith covers more 
or less injured, and resembled in several cases 
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an ovoid coffee-pot. The upper part of the 
handle of each vase, where attached to the neck 
of the vessel, had depressions, into which the 
thumb and index finger were intended to enter, 
so as to get a firmer grip of the vessel. The 
profusion of glaze on some parts of the vessels 
reminded tho writer of a similar character on 
some specimens of Bow porcelain. 

To the west of the sepulture chamber, and on 
the same Ifevel with it, is another chamber, four 
feet two inches from east to west, and four feet 
ten inches from north to south. In this chamber 
nothin" of importance was found. A year or two 
ago, when the drainage of Lincoln was being 
carried out, the basement rooms of what must 
have been a lai ge and very splendid Ilonmn villa 
were found in Exchequer Gate. As the crema¬ 
torium lately discovered is only about fifty yards 
in a direct line in the rear of where this villa 
stood,^it is more than probable that the crema-. 
torium was the private property of the inmates 
of the villa. It would appear that opinion on 
burial anil burning during the Roman occupation 
of England was dmded, much as it is at the 
present time. Cremation, we see, was practised 
and performed by the Romans in Lincoln, and 
so was burial ; for Roman stone coffins in great 
numbers are being constantly turned up in tin's 
city, and many of these eofhns are lettered and 
dated much as tombstones are at the present time. 

The workmen, a few days after the discovery 
of tin* crematorium and sarcophagus, in further 
extending the digging out of the foundations of 
tin* old house, came upon a quamt-looking Roman 
arch, six or eight feet north-east of the sarcophagus 
or small chamber in which the ten urns were 
dis< ovcreil. This arch or doorway, which had 
necessarily to be removed, formed a right angle 
with the sarcophagus, and was about six feet 
high, and two feet wide. Like the large Roman 
arch at the upper or northern end of JlaiJgate, 
it had no keystone, the formation of all the stones 
in tho arch obviating the necessity for one. 
Loading from the door of the sarcophagus to 
the arch was a semicircular path made of concrete. 
This path, after passing through the arch, dipped 
down two feet and a half, to make the floor of 
a small room five feet square and seven feet high. 
The workmen, whilst in the act of taking down 
the arch, discolored a large urn; ami on clearing 
away fjie rubbish out of the room, found three 
or four more urns of large size. The urns 
previously discovered in the saicophagus held 
from two to three (marts ol fluid ; those more 
recently discovered, before they were damaged, 
would have held as many gallons. They were 
imbedded m lime, had no lids, and alt contained 
aslics of the defid, the ashes being covered over 
with charcoal. The small room m which these 
urns were found smelt most oflensively; and on 
washing a fragment of one of the urns, a very 
disagreeable odour arising from the fragment 
was complained of. Putting the pieces of one 
of the urns together, I could see that it, Vras 
somewhat globular in shape, witli a wide inoiith, 
the rim of the mouth being neatly and elegantly 
curved out to the extent of nearly two inches. 
The coloflr of the urn is black; and it is a 
good, although a coarse specimen of the old 
Roman ware called ‘Upchurch.’ The fragments 
of this urn presented an appearance wlucli 


leads me to believe that tho vessel was twice 
‘fired.’ It is therefore probable that after the 
dead had been buried in the ordinary way, the 
remains were collected, placed in this large urn, 
and it and its contents were again subjected to 
the fire of the crematorium. 

Over these old Roman buildings a Norman 
edifice of some kind had been erected. The 
building of the Romans was excellent, and the 
workmen with difficulty pulled down the old 
walls ; but that of tho Normans was as different 
as possible. The latter made the ‘faces’ of the 
walls even and smooth; but the spaces between 
the faces they tilled up with rubbish of any kind 
that came to hand ; consequently, their work fell 
to pieces when struck by the workmen’s tools. 

Although the crematorium may have been 
owned by successive Roman governors, still it 
does not appear to have been held sufficiently 
sacred to be isolated from the busy world about 
it. Not more than twelve or fourteen yards 
from it was found, firmly and well puddled in 
the earth, a nine or ten gallon water-jar for the 
use of animals to drink from; and a neat drain 
was also found to convey away the overflow of 
the jar. Still nearer to the sepulture buildings 
was a well, in tlu* centre of a large flat stone, four 
feet square, and evidently worn by the feet of 
those who went thither to draw water. Scattered 
about were large square tiles} having one side of 
the souare curved round, as if intended to hold 
something. A packing-needle of fine brass wire 
was found with thread wound round it; and also 
a handsomely made leaden box, resembling very 
much an old-fashioned poor’s-box, with long shaft 
handle. The handle in this case is wanting, but 
the tapering socket is there, supported by neat 
brackets. Ill still closer proximity to tho build¬ 
ings was the ushbin, among the rubbish of which 
were found numerous oyster-shells and broken 
pottery, sufficient to demonstrate that breakages 
occurred in those days as well as in our own. 
The writer found the lower part of a flower-pot, 
of Samian ware, having a hole in the bottom for 
the escape and admission of water, as in a modern 
flower-pot. The inverted saucer-like lid for 
vessels seemed to be very fashionable in those 
times. 


T1IE CHINA HOUSE BURGLARY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

The China House burglary was neither a big 
nor a sensational one; nevertheless, there were 
characteristic features about it, that perhaps 
make its story worth telling. 

One morning m November 187-, on entering 
the station to which I was attached as a plain¬ 
clothes man of the- Division of the Metro¬ 

politan Police, I found my superintendent waiting 
to give me mutant orders. ‘Look here, George,’ 
he said ; ‘ old Dorrmgton’s house has been broken 
into some time between midnight and five this 
morning. ' He came himself io repoi u it, and 
he wishes the case to be put into your hands.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose any one will envy me the 
job,’ I answered. ‘ I expect I shall have a pretty 
lively time of it.’ , 

‘Yes; I rather fancy you will have a par¬ 
ticularly lively time of it,’ assented tho super- 


assented tho super- 
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intendent, ‘for the old hoy was in a towering on the other hand, he was quick in turning 
passion. It appears the thieves have added a joke or giving ‘a rap over the knuckles,’ and 
insult to injury. Not content with robbing altogether was very fully capable of holding his 
him, they have played off some joke upon him ; own in Board-room debate. Apart from his 
and it is that, more than the amount of his loss, defects of education, he was a clever business 
that has nettled him. They left a saucy letter man in a general way, and was thoroughly 
behind them, I think, for he was in such a rage, conversant with things parochial, more espe- 
1 couldn’t make out irom him exactly what it dally where the dodges of professional charity 
was they had done. However, I told him to hunteis were concerned. By the latter class, 
let things remain just as the thieves had left he was cordially hated, and not without good 
them till you arrived; so you had better get cause, for whenever % opportunity served, lie 
down to his place at once and see what you can was ‘down upon then/like a hammer.’ On the 
make of the matter.’ same ground, there was no love lost between 

Thus instructed, I set out for the scene of the him and the type of vestrymen, guardians, officials, 
burglary. But before asking my readers to and tradesmen who regard parish contracts us a 
accompany me there, it will be necessary that legitimate field for jobbery. On the whole, 
I should give them some idea of the mrfnner however, Mr Dornngton was a highly popular 
of man Mr Porriugtou was; otherwise, they personage. 

would scarcely be able to appreciate the bearing In the part of our division in Ulrich China 
of some of the incidents of the robbery at House was situated, the burglary season had m 
his residence. To most of us at the station, 187- 6ct in early and with unusual severity, 
old Billy Dorrington, as he was familiarly but The burglars had been particularly successful 
not disrespectfully called, was, besides being a alike in their work and m escaping detection, 
confirmed bachelor, a ‘hit of a character.’ House after house had been ‘done,’ while not 

He rather cottoned to the Force. His name a single arrest had been made even upon sus- 

generally figured pretty high up on any sub- picion. Of course, it was icporhd that the 
senption list for a testimonial to a retiring police were, in possession of important informa- 
superintendent or inspector, and he was always tion, that they had obtained a clue, were pro- 
‘good’ for a liberal number ot tickets for the securing inquiries, and so forth. The truth was, 
entertainments organised for the benefit of our however, that practically we were ‘out of the 
provident institutions. In his way, lie was hunt.’ All that we really knew was that the 

entitled to he ranked among ‘men who have robberies were well planned ami deveily cxc- 

risen.’ The story of his life was known, in cuted, and were apparently the work of a single 
outline at least, to everybody. His parents gang, and that a small and select one. Under 
had been little if at all above the vagrant class, these circumstances, we of the Force were natu- 
and as is commonly the case with the children rally abashed and sore, the more especially as 
of such parents, Billy had been turned out at tlie newspapers were down upon ns. Some ot 
a very early age to ‘scratch for himself.’ As the leading dailies had made short but significant 
a child, he had hawked ‘hearthstone’ under comments upon the continued impunity w r ith 
parental direction and lor parental profit. While which the robberies were committed ; while m 
still in Ins teens, he had commenced busmen the locals our condemnation was writ large, 
on his own account as a crockery hawker. At The Horouyh Mercury and the United I'm tshes 

first, a basket held his stock ; from that, he got Chronicle , foes in all things eW, joined hands in 

to a hand-barrow; and finally—as regards hawk- condemning us. Our failme bad also been adverted 
ing—to a donkey and ‘shallow.’ Abandoning to by the vestry in public meeting h-m mblol, 
the itinerant line, as no longer affording scope Mr Dorrington in particular coming out strong 
for his energy and capital, he took a shop. Pros- upon the point. It was tliN latter fact, added 
pering m this, lus trade career had continued to my general knowledge of Iih cliurai ter, 1 hat 
onwards and upwards to a point at winch he had led me to say that I cxpo< ted the old gcntle- 
was admittedly the leading ihma ajwl glass man would give me a preth lively rime of it. 
merchant in the district. By his business and I already knew China House very well by 
the judicious investment of it*i profits he had sight. It was a good-sized, squarely-built villa 
realised the very considerable ‘means’ upon residence, standing in its own grounds. These 
which he had for some, years past lived in the grounds were hud out in a stvle that might 

character ot an independent gentleman, in the or might not be picturesque, but was certainly 

mansion which he had built for himself, and striking. In the (eiitre of the lawn m front of 
designated, in allusion to his former occupation, the house*was erected a fully rigged mast flag- 
China House. pole, on either side of which w?2s placed a large 

After lus retirement from business, he had come figure-liead of some old wooden ship. The one 
out as a public man. He was on the Vestry and figure represented Neptune, and the other a 
the Board of Guardians, and a natality active British admiral, and both were richly, very richly 
member of each of those bodies. His speeches painted and gilded. Dotted about the garden in 
at their meetings were reported at greater length the rear of the house were half-a-dozen similar 
than those of any other member, and were gene- figflp'-liends, each of which was stationed, sentry- 
rally prettv freely studded with ‘ laughter,’ ‘ great fasfiion, beside a rockery, into the construction 
laughter,’ ‘renewed laughter,’ and the like. Some- of which shells uni coloured £lass entered as 
times the laughter was at him, but it was oftener largely as (lints ; while each was surmounted 
with him. lie might sneak of the ‘wittles’ of with stoneware images of men and beasts, 
the paupers or ilip ‘lor* of the land, or empha- Arriving at this highly ornamental dwelling, 
tico^y express himself as not caring a ‘ stmr ’ I was admitted by the owner himself. ‘Ilillo, 
for the opinion of some ‘ ’on’ahle ’ members. But Grainger—here you are, then ! ’ he exclaimed. 
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greeting me in a more cheery tone than I had 
anticipated would have been the case. 

‘Yes; here I am/ T answered; ‘but whether 
or‘not I shall be able to do any good in this 
job, is a very open question.* 

‘Oh, you mustn’t talk like that, you know,’ 
said the ’old fellow, rather hotly. ‘ It s no use to 
be down on your luck beforehand.’ 

‘I’m not down on my luck,’ I answered ; ‘but 
I don’t want to seem to talk large ; I don’t want 
to give the papers or the 4 vestry any more pull 
than need be.’ 

‘That’s where the skin’s thin, is it?’ he said, 
laughing. ‘Why, you Shouldn’t mind that sort 
of thing; no one was hitting at you hi par¬ 
ticular. At least, I can answer for it that I 
wasn’t, or T shouldn’t have asked to have, you 
here. I believe yi you, my boy, if that’s any 
encouragemefil to you ; and this you may depend 
upon, that anything I can do to help you, I will. 
I may* tell yon at once that I mean to olfer a 
hundred pounds reward.’ 

As he made the last statement, he paused, 
evidently expecting some expression of warm 
approval, and was visibly disappointed when I 
answered: ‘Well, there can be no harm m your 
doing so. Tt inujht lead to something.’ 

‘ Why, you don’t mean to say that you believe 
in honour among thie\ es '> ’ lie exclaimed. 

‘ I believe m fear among them,’ 1 answered; 
‘and if I’m not mistaken, this is just one of 
the eases where fear would come in. It strikes 
me that the gang that have been working this 
neighbourhood are known only to each other. 
If one informed, the others would know it; and 
then it would be quite as likelv as not to turn 
out a ease ot “found deud” with the informer; 
and life is sweet even to a burglar. However,’ 
I went on, ‘1 had better get to work.—Have 
you lost much property ’’ 

‘Well, no,’ lie replied; ‘not, considering, that 

is. I should say that a hundred and titty 
pounds would cover the lot, including fifteen 
pounds in hard nidi. It’s not so mm h what 
they’ve took as ’as set my hack up agon ’em 
bo stilt, its their blessed linperence.’ 

‘The superintendent told me they had left 
Borne impudent letter behind them,’ ] put in. 

‘Letter!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, you can call 
it a letter if v<u like; hut it seems to me it’s 
a particularly large-hand letter. I only hope as 
how you’ll be, able to make something out of 

it. If the blackguards were only trapped through 
it, I wouldn’t mind a bit.’ 

‘I had better see it, then,* T said. 

*0 yes; you shall see it. 1 mean you to 
see, it; I ain’t afraid of any one sAiug it.— 
Come along.’ .As lie spoke, he led the way to 
the drawing-room ; and throwing open the door 
and waving his hand towards the wall, con¬ 
tinued : Must take stock of that, and tell me 
what you think of it in the way of wieiousnoss.’ 

1 did ‘take slock,’ and as I did so, only with 
difficulty refrained from laughing aloud, ^he 
apartment was papered with a delicate, light, 
almost white paper, and upon this was scrawled 
a variety of figures intended to represent old 
Dorrington, and each accompanied by scrolls of 
writing of an insulting character. In one drawing 
labelled ‘Old Crockery Billy,’ he was represented 
as harnessed to a hand-barrow, while proceeding 


from hia mouth was the cry of: ‘Any old rags 
or bones! * In a second, styled ‘ The Fancy 
Guardian,’ he w*as represented as a very portly 
personage, sitting on a bench, and exclaiming: 
‘Give them the ’ouse;’ ‘Send him to the stone- 
yard.’ The third sketch showed a Bardolphian- 
lookmg personage supporting himself against a 
poBt, and under this was written: * Look here, 
Old Dorry; your wine ain’t good. See you get 
some better before we come again. If you don’t, 
we will hang you up by the heels. We shall 
do the bedrooms next time ; so, look out.’ These 
caricatures had all the appearance of having been 
done with a broad-pointed pencil such as artisans 
use for marking out their work. They were 
anything but works of art, but at the same time 
they 'were considerably in advance of the ‘This- 
38 -a-cow ’ style of drawipg; and even through 
their exaggerations there was a certain touch of 
likeness visible. The handwriting was plain and 
firm, and the spelling correct. 

When I had finished iny survey, Mr Dorrington 
indulged himself in another outburst of indig¬ 
nation, at the conclusion of which I expressed 
my sympathy, and my full agreement with his 
conclusion that ‘it was enough to rile any man.’ 

‘But that is not all,* he went on. ‘You’ve 
only seen half of their doings in the way of 
being wicious. Follow me, mid I’ll show you 
the rest.—Look there ! ’ he continued, when he 
had led me to the dining-room window, which 
opened on to the garden. 

The spectacle to which he directed my atten¬ 
tion was that of the gilded figure-heads over¬ 
thrown and trampled upon, and two of the 
rockeries knocked to pieces. The destruction 
wrought here was utterly wanton, had no shade 
or pretence of rough humour to redeem it, and 
I felt what 1 said—that it was too bad. 

‘It is too bad,’ old Dorrington repeated. ‘If 
tbev had needed to have done it to get into the 
house, I wouldn’t have cared ; I’d have taken it 
as included in the costs, as you may say. But 
it has been done in sheer “ ’oggishness,” and such 
brutes ought to be huuted down.* 

‘They ought,’ I assented, by way of making 
some reply, for at that moment a thought o'curred 
to me which made me pause. 15 tii Mr Dor¬ 
rington and myself had been doing what, up to 
this point at anyrate, / had no right to do. Wo 
had assumed throughout that the burglary must 
have been done l?y the gang who had done the 
others in the neighbourhood. But looking at 
the havoc that had been wrought here, it flashed 
upon me that such could hardly be the case. 
Their handiwork hitherto had been of a uniform 
kind, and was altogether unlike w r liat had been 
shown me here. They had on several occasions 
included wine and spirits in their booty ; but 
they had never before left any indications of 
their having been ‘ drunk on the premises,’ and 
they had certainly nevtjr been needlessly destruc¬ 
tive. On the coutrary, their methods seemed 
almost designed to reduce damage— as distinct 
from robbery—to a minimum. The present job, 
bo far, had more the look of having been done 
by discharged and spiteful servants burgling 
en amateur , than by first-class ^high-flying pro¬ 
fessional housebreakers. • 

Mr Dorrington having pointed out to mfl^all 
that he considered remarkable, I proceeded to 
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make an examination of the premises upon my 
own account, The manner in which the thieves 
had operated was clear enough. They had got 
over the boundary-wall inclosing the garden, and 
then effected an entry through the ‘shoot’ of the 
coal cellar. This shoot was guarded by three 
iron crossbars, over which was a stout wooden 
shutter, which at night was let down and fastened 
with a padlock. The ring holding the padlock 
staple had been forced out, thus freeing the 
shutter; and a boy—there was not room for a 
man—put down between the crossbars. Making 
his way up the cellar steps, this pioneer hud 
opened the scullery door and let in the rest of 
the party. 

The robberies in the neighbourhood having made 
householders specially careful, Mr Pomngton had 
for some time past Deep in the habit of himself 
locking the drawing-room, dining-room, and wine- 
cellar doors each night and taking the keys to his 
bedroom. The locks of the (lining and drawing 
rooms were of the ordinary ‘builders’ fixtures’ 
make ; and as they were undamaged, they bad in 
all probabibty been opened with skeleton keys. 
The lock of the wine-cellar was, however, a 
patent one, and that had been cut clean out of 
the door. Till 1 saw this, 1 bad held to my 
last idea—that the burglary was probably the 
work of discarded servants, and at any rate was 
not that of the gang who had been working the 
district. Now, however, my feeling of assurance 
upon the latter point was swept away. In the 
cutting out of this lock the handicraft of the 
‘regulars’ was unmistakable. The hole ‘bitted’ 
through for the spring-saw to enter was their 
exact size. The clean straight sawing, and still 
more the nicety with which the part to be cut 
away bad been lined out, were virtually trade¬ 
marks against them. This was the only piece of 
real craftsmanship there had been any need to 
perform; but the method of getting off the 
plunder also stamped the job as then’s. Wheel- 
marks and other indications in the narrow road¬ 
way' upon which the boundary-wall abutted, 
showed that a light cart had been used, and the 
signs in all their robberies pointed conclusively 
to such a vehicle forming part of their profes¬ 
sional equipment. 


SHORTEST ROUTE TO CHINA. ‘ 

The great Canadian and Pacific Railway will 
become the quickest route to China and Japan. 
From east to west—that is, from the city of 
Montreal to Vancouver—is a stretch of railway 
of two thousand nine hundred miles, crossing the 
Rocky Mountains at a height of five thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea, passing over 
mountain and plain, and through the finest wheat- 
growing and grazing country m the world. The 
line is not yet complete ; and the stations, accord¬ 
ing to our European and elevated ideas of what 
a ‘ station ’ should be, arc of the very rudest and 
simplest form of construction, as u great part 
of the country through winch the line passes 
is not yet settled, or even inhabited ; and it is 
usual for the train to run for miles without 
seeing a habitation or a human creature. Yet 
the time will c&ipe when this will be, without 
doubt, the regular, as it will certainly be the 
quickest route to China and Japan. 


A WOMAN’S SOLILOQUY BEFORE HER MIRROR. 

Ah, -wherefore do I seek to twine 
This wilful mass of hair 
Around this common face of mine 
To make it look more fair ? 

For be it rosy, he it pale, 

It matters nought to him ; 

Anil yet, because my efforts fail, 

My foolish eyes grow dim. * 

Ah. wherefore does the crimson blood 
Keep rushing to my brow * 

I would not win him if I could— 

’Tis pi ide iR whispering now. 

Then why, ’midst trifles vain like these, 

My precious moments waste 9 
These simple braids will suiely please 
ilis fine aitibtic taste. % 

’Tis Love is whispering in mine ear: 

Begone, thou wicked spiite * 6 

For when thy pouting lips ate near, 

I lose my senses quite 
Down’with thy bow, thou lcckless l»cy ! 

Thou dost not understand 
The dangeis of that glittcung toy 
Within thy dimpled hand. 

This simple lobe of quiet shade 
Will suit my figure best, 

All, would I weie a lauor maid. 

Then might my hopes lie blest * 

‘There aie no eyes,’ I’ve beaid him say, 

* Like ejes of a/.mo hue ,’ 

Mine, mine, al.is 1 me sombre gray: 

Oh, would my eyes w ere blue 1 

What care I where his glances rove ' 

What care I whom lie praise 1 
My bc.ut would seom to eiave his love, 

Or tin ill licneath bis ga/o. 

1 will not mingle m the dance. 

For maidens lithe and tall 
Must evei claim his kindling glance: 

Oh, why am I so small * 

Agaiu I feel tliy fluttering wings, 

Thou elf of mischief dire ; 

A choid within my spirit sings, 

Responsive to thy lyie 
Thou wilful boy, my heart itlease; 

Tliy fetters make it sore ; 

Oh, give it back its olden peace , 

Oh, set it fiec once inoie 1 

My dresses lie a crumpled heap 
(Ah, such is woman’s lot); 

I love not him, ami yet I weep 
Because lie loves me not 
Tears, terns unto mine eyelids rush j 
J o.uinot choose but sigh ; 

Anil love slimes foitli m every blush, 

To show my lips they lie ! 

Hark ! ’tis his footstep on the stair! 

Why do I turn so weak ‘ 

His kiss is on iny tangled liair— 
c His breath upon my cheek ! 

r" All that his love bestows on me. 

With grateful joy I take, 

And wish that 1 could lovely be. 

Ami gifted, for his sake. 

Fanny Forrester. 
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OAMRAIONTNO AT TIOME. 

nUMlMMJKNOTS OF TJir SCOTTISH 0 III'KAMI i: Si'll VET. 

St vv-vi-homks read with wonder the adveii- 
liufsol those that * go down to the sea m ships’ 
and ol aid nous campaigns ahjojul ; while they 
also symp.it!use leadilv with the sufferings, hard- 
ships and danger jepurled Jrom distant landc. 
This jt ever occurred to any i onsiderabh* nuniher 
of people, uiilside thoM* in tually < oneerned tin rein, 
that l*.r mam yearn a campaign oi no mean 
dilln idly was till ie-s ntly earned on witlim the 
hordei > ol our own ‘light little island'" We 
reler to the Ordnance Survey of the Highlands 
ami J-lamln of Siotl.md. This interesting under¬ 
taking ha« now been some tew jenrs lompleted 
We do not propose to enter into any account of 
the origin, methods or object' ol 1 Tic enterprise, 
hut merely, by a hw rapid ik<tehe«, to convey 
to the nailer some aha of the mode of life to 
which the woiker- had to submit dimin' its 
pioeiv.s; in tie hope oi awakening some share 
of mtei o"t in and re-peet. foi the toils cheerfully 
gone through, and the hardships bravi Iv borne 
by a small body of our iellow -emmtrj men in 
scenes not far irnm our own doors. 

For Vuiiy reasons, oamping-out was decided 
on as the most suitable way of accommodating 
the Surveyors. In a thinly populated couutiy, 
lodgings would be difhmlt to lind, and tlie 
men of a party would become so scattered that 
efficient supervision of the wdiole would he 
impossible. The tents and camp equipage— 
hod-stretchers, blankets, cook-house, and cooking 
utensils—were of a superior kind to those issued 
to soldiers in the field, consisting, in fact, of 
those allotted for hospital purposes and officers’ 
quarters. In a word, everything was provnjed 
with intelligent consideration for the comfort of 
the men, so far as«tlnit was possible. 

From jioinl to point, then, through the 
picturesque scenes of the Isortli, the parties 
wandered for nearly twenty years, pitching by 
running streams or wild tarns in the most 


sheltered nooks they could find. Each morning j 
brought the u-mal eight o’clock parade, the men ! 
Inning previously breakfasted; and each sur¬ 
veyor and his chainman was dismissed to his 
appointed task on the adjacent mountains. One 
of «>ur nuniher was left behind as a cook and 
camp-watch, to clear up the tents, make the 
beds, ami provide dinner ^ur the men against 
tlieir return in the evening. Their lunch they 
carried with them. After then late dinner, the 
surveyors had their field-books to make up, 
diagrams to draw' out, and the work to ‘refor- 
01101 '.’ ITardy, light-hearted and sociable, the 
lest of the long summer or autumn evenings 
was spent sometimes in qnoiting, ‘putting’ the 
stone, and other exercises ; sometimes in vi-itiug 
by twos or threes the nearest ‘ clachans; ’ and 
sometimes in getting up an improvised dancing- 
match to the music of a concertina. Heading 
and let ter-writing w T ere generally left to wet 
days, wdioii, it may he stated, the men were 
not required to turn out 

Those wet days ! They were now and then 
wvt weeks, and even months, at a stretch. Such 
incontinent skies are surely nowhere el-e to be 
found byt in the Western Highland'. The men 
welcomed a wet day or two now and then in 
the smeerost way; their tired feet got rested, 
and they could cnerUke arrears of correspondence 
or of ‘bonk’-wnik; but beyond the second day 
their miseries began. The ground around and 
even inside the tents became a mire ; the canvas 
hung dank and dripping; tlie stove-pipes would 
draw oil no consideration ; the meat got ‘ high/ 
and the bread mouldy; tempera got soured, 
and genuine British grumbling act in. The 
concertina, the song, and the hook kept the 
demon ot nunii at Ray for a time ; but a second 
or third week of the deluge and inactivity com¬ 
bined let him slowly hut surely inside the camp. 
The quiet ones moped, and the more gritty ones 
growled. We draw the curtain over the remainder 
of a six or m»vou weeks’ rain-blockade. 

In December 1873, the Director-general of%he 
Ordnance Survey—Sir Ilenry James—stated in 
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the Blue-book for th.it year lh.it ‘the mainland of that year, standing on the north--west shore of 
of Scotland had been completed, and the survey solitary Loch Buie, in Mull, coals and provisions 
of the islands of Sieve and Mull been entered short, the nearest village fourteen miles distant, 
upon.’ When this bald announcement was made, There was no help for it, as we have said; till, 
those best able to judge of the nature of the on one of the last nights of the year, a more than 
work prophesied that the survey of the Hebrides, usually Mild tempest swept round the fir-clad lulls 
Orkneys, and Shctlands would cost a number \ tint tower above the loch, tearing up trees by the 
of valuable lives. Happily, the prophecy was J roots, hurling masses of rock into the tarn, and 
not fulfilled, while the work has been done J laslung the waters into a seething expanse of 
in excellent style. Only one hie was lo->t by ! furious foam. The rain-like sleet was r whirling 
drowning, and even that was not strictly due to j toirent. After examining the guy-ropes and 
the hazards of the work. To all concerned, this ! pnheN of the tents with unwonted cure, the 
is simply a marvel; and the fact that there was 1 drenched and weaned surveyor.*, had turned into 
not a single case of bioken limbs, and only one ! their cheerless stretchers, hut not to sleep. From 
death from natural causes, makes the record mure [ time to tune a gust would strike the canvas with 
remarkable still. j such violence ar> to threaten the instant destruc- 

Nevei theless, the task of surveying the islands ! turn of the camp. The miserable task of turning 
was a 1‘rcsh departure in, the way of additional out in that awful night to refasten pickets and 
discomforts, dangers, ami anxieties. It is there- slacken guys had to he repeated every few 
fore from this period that we draw a few sketches minutes lbr hours together. A lull came about 
at random from the thousand subjects that readily two in the morning, and the men were jusi con- 
oceur to us. The work m the inlands wa*. per- gratulatnig each other that the worst was over, 
haps little harder in itself than mm h ol that'when, with a criMendo whistle of warning, the 
already completed on the mainland. The two *-l«»i m leapt down the mountain L ide with redoubled 
chief hardships that presented theinstlves for ' furv, cra-Inng and ovet throw mg everj tiling on its 
the first time were, greater isolation and the • way. With a suea-'-inn of loud re’ u-fs, the (.in- 
more frequent and more hazardous boating exeur-' vases split ami the tents were over turned The 
sions which the duties involved. Tin* pin tics poor ‘ s.ippcrs ’ v\ i r«> leit in l *-fmm and night and 


sions which the duties involved. Tin* pin ties poor ‘ s.ippcrs ’ v\ i r«> leit in l *-fmm and night and 
were now also almost invariably farther iiom d.-nkne-*.,’ undressed, on their strekbeiv.. Their 
any base ol supply. As a rule, sulliemnt pro- j elothin-' was scattered far and v\ ide. Their experi- 
visions of a kind and at a price could still be ernes till daylight may be latter imagined than 
obtained, but tbeie was much TS7* ro * , ! , v a v m 1 descubeil. 


va-i scattered far and wide. 


their delivery, owing to the v v l r 


The heroes of the above episode, together with 


want of punctuality ou the pait of tin* caterer*. 1 other parties, who had fired little better during 
At times, the men had to subsist for weeks! the winter, had a biief respite fiom hardship 
together on tea, oatmeal calces, and eggs. Fresh : in the spring of 1875 m the beautiful island ot 
meat in some instances was not obtainable in ! Klaj, with its large aiea ol cultivated laud and 
any weather or at any pi ice, so that some &urte.*hiun ot low undulating lulls. The number 

[ sections of the workers had to pursue their! of huge village* or small towns—vvhuli it enu- 

! exceptionally arduous duties for a whole season' tain** admitted of the men di-pcnsing with tints 
together on bread and ‘groceries.’ ‘and enjoying the luxury of lodging**. Those 

The ‘ sappers,’ as they were generically styled, j weie ieJ-lelier days for than. They entered 
whether Royal Engineers, <ivil assistants, or la-i with ztst into tlu. almost lorgoltcn onin\ mints 
bourers, had already had some taste and txperi-jol civilised lib*. Pleasant may their memones 
j once of boating on the ofttunes tempi stuous High- j be ! But even Islay had its adventures. 'J he 
land lochs, as well as off the irnm <oast ol i stormy vvroi k-stiew n .shores of Loili an Dahl— 
Ardnamurelian, where, when the wihl mu th winds 1 an aim of the si a whose terrors are known 
j blow, the sea-view is one of the most awful that to all vvest-co-nt mariners—Very nearly saw the 
j can be witnessed around our shores. But now, end of several men whose temerity tempted its 

among the islands, lowing across ugly trnks or , water- when in angry mood. The poor, brave pilot 

round some headland or other was often a put of Port Cl ,u lutle, who fitipicntly gave his solemn 
of their daily task. Although a calm morning ’ warning to the foolhardy, has since found his own 
was usually selected for starting on stub expodi-’ grave at the bottom of the treacherous loch, of 
I tions, the weather, as may be supposed, did not which lie may be said to have been custodian. 1 
always fulfil its augury. The leturu voyages) Thence to Jura. This, as is well known, is 
were often of the most perilous nature. Frequent'an interesting lol.ind in many respects. Two 
hairbreadth escapes thus occurred, the nan atives ' gracefully‘’rounded hills rise like twin sugar- 
of which would well compare m romantic interest 1 loaves from cither shore; while the ‘raised 
with many boasted tales of the sea. | beaches,’ as geologists term them, wliidi are 

Hitherto, tlu* hill-work and camp-life lmd been j found m the western district, at an elevation of 
restricted to the summer and autumn months ;! many hundred feet above the present sea-level, 
but in the winter of 1874-75—the year of the ! the famous Corryvreckin whirlpool, between 
great snow-storm, when a train was entombed for | its norther n shore and the island of Searba, 
three days on the Highland line—an order was j and. its romantic coast-lme and surrounding 
issued that the work in the islands should be ; win, give to Jura an exceptional interest both 
henceforth prosecuted without stoppage until its ! to the artist and the scientist But to those 
final completion. There wa» no help for it. the ' who surveyed it for Oidnance purposes, the 
men stuck to their tents as long as the tents stuck j delights were indeed few and far between. Tho 
to them, working intermittently, as the weather j men so engaged, however, received many kiud- 
wotild permit imagine, then—merely as an ex- j lies os from tho proprietors, which, m their 
ample—a small encampment, at Cliristmas-time j simple hearty way, they delight to recall. 




CAMPAIGNING AT HOME. 


Picture a camp, occupied l\y Rome twenty men, 
perched cyrie-like amongst a high, shapeless mass 
of rocks on the north-western side ol the inland ; 
not a house within ken ! Piovismns and coal 
could only be obtained by smack irom Poit 
Asltaig, in Islay, and that only when weather 
and accidents permitted. The men had a fpell 
of three months in this delectable spot, and the 
ground they had to survey was probably as 
bad as ifhv that chain was ever diagged over 
or theodolite ever ‘stood upon. Fancy, in 
addition, three weeks of ince^-ant lam under 
such circumstances ' Jiarc opportunity for Mark 
Tapleys ! 

A secoud party liad pitched their tents on a 
small stietch ol line pasture in a sheltered bight, 
just at tin 1 jumtion of the Souud ol Jura ami 
the (Julf of Ooiyrv vieckin, within ear.-hot of the 
incessant (tin of the dreaded Corry. Near by, at 
the top of the grassy slope on which the ramp 
stood, there weie lour small thatched cottages, 
one of which w\is occupied by that prince of 
boatmen and stoutest ol heal t-, old Cohn Shaw. 
It was a snug spot, with various splendid -ea 
pl’ospeels * the Cony itself, the w.iters aiound 
winch seemed, to the naked eve, to pramv like 
a brigade of cavnliy with the white plumes 
nodding on their helmets; the Sound, dotted 
with steamers and cralt of e\ery dc-mption ; 
tin* distant H:iv of Cumin, With its breakwater 
of small, low-lying l-lands; and the < haul-* apt pie- 
<ipnos of inhospitable Seurba So far, so well, 
and tho*o ble—mgs were appreciated. Put bread 
and groceries hud to be bionght to them eight 
nnler by tart, ami then aimtlur eight miles by 
sea, while flesh meat, or, indent, meat of any 
kind, was not to be liad on the island. This 
fact, and three wicks of a deluge, sponged ,i con¬ 
siderable deal of the rost-hue from the puture 
Again, the boating 1 There had well need he a 
lii’ht-i Iasi boatman at K maclulr.u h. The run from 
that point to tin* only landing-spot on Scarb.i 
is piobablv as ticklish a bit ot mano uvring 
as can wall be conceived even by professionals, 
and that, too, m moderately line weather; but 
in a stilf gale, the feat is one scarcely to be 
undertaken, and la seldom attempted. It had 
to he done, however, on many occasions, on one 
of which, a perilously near shave was made m 
avoiding being swept through the gulf and into 
the voijex of the whirlpool, not two miles distant. 
The ta«k ot surveying an outlvmg ridge of locks 
near # the Corry inn done; lmt a little more 
than coaxing was netded to get the suivevor to 
undertake it. A calm day was chosen, and the 
run made at the slack of the tide, under which 
circumstances a yacht, or even a large sail-boat, 
can run the gauiftlet of the whirlpool itself. 

Alter a lew weeks of lenten fare, the men 
of this party began naturally enough to long i 
for the flesh pots. They were not supplied bv 
tho authorities with provisions, but Mound ’ for 
themselves m whatever way they could out* of 
their full pay, the portage of the week's sirmdv 
alono being chargeable in the account*. Their 
caterer in the present instance was at ‘Small 
Isles,’ and could provide no meat; on the other 
hand, the* lure of a boat to make a sepal ate 
journey to the mainland in search of that com¬ 
modity would have to be borne by themselves 
After growling at this dilemma for some weeks 


longer, they resolved to despatch a quest-party, 
ami one wet day engaged Colin Shaw and 1m 
large boat for the occasion. Kinaelidracli m the 
island of Jura is distant from Oman on the 
mainland about eleven miles. Tin* men had to 
low the whole distance, the old boatman acting 
a* steersman, with a tide, running southerly 
with great velocity. The boat was a heavy 
one, and the two oarsmen had therefore their 
work cut out for them When they had gone 
about three parts the di-t.uiec, Colin began to 
look anxious ami to ur-e them to pull as hard 
as they were able. There vvai a low r<vf of 
ro»ks which he wished to pa«s on the nmtit side. 
The men made a spurt; but ju-l as they seemed 
liki-ly to row well clear of the danger, one of 
them ‘caught a crab,’ and fell La'-l wards into 
the bottom of the bouf Quick as !■"! fn’“™ 1 nt 
with a face pale and set, f’oliu dropp i : r • :di. •*, 
sprung to the how.-, seized a rope, and leapt on 
to the nearest point of the ridge, to vvliit h the 
boat had miraculously escaped coming broad-side 
on ! And there, m mid-channel of the Sound 
of Jura, against a strong tide, the three men 
had to haul the boat round and clear of the 
reef before they eouhl re-mne tluir journey, 
which, however, they fmishtd in safety, and, after 
a drive of eight miles to Lochgilphead, succeeded 
in laying m a store of multom which they brought 
tiiumpliuntly to camp * 

As we have said, we can only indicate by 
a few glimpse* the hard circumstance* under 
which much of the survey ot the island i was 
elleetcd. Poll would fail to describe the terrible 
discomforts, privation*, and miseries that the 
surveyors endured during their‘shifts’ from one 
island to another. The journeys to Cnlon«ay, 
Tiree, Coll, Hum, Karra, &e, were each of them 
small ‘expeditions’ m themselves, in the sense 
m which that term lias latelv come to be applied. 
Kvpnpuie m open boat*, oftentimes in wet and 
boisterous weather; landings, some of them at 
midnight, on unknown beaches or nmnng-t rocks, 
with several ton* of stores and valuable instru¬ 
ments in charge ; and the mipo—ibility of obtain¬ 
ing any but the mcagre-t fare at nnv time, gave 
to the task a grinim-ss and seventy which many 
a campaign in earnc-t has not po-ses*ed—and 
without the glory. The inhabitants were almost 
invariably kindlv m manner to the strangers; 
but, m strict truth, gave nothing but tin lr good- 
vv ill for nothing; on the contrary, they always 
drove pretty hard bargains with the ‘sappers.’ 
Those ot the part ten who could -peak Gaelic, iarod 
best, and were alone able to enjoy such little 
society as these solitudes at! order I 

It is a iiu; erv from Jura to Orkney. Tho 
diHerent parties met by appointment m smacks 
one evening at a given point olf the Jura coast, 
and lav-to all night, waiting for the steamer 
liom Glasgow, which was to pick them up. 
About midnight of .the second day alter, they | 
reailied Scrabstei m the far north, debarked and 
unloaded, and, after the Sunday’s r°st, began 
at midnight to get their store* on board the 
Express steamer, which sailed next morning for 
Stioiuncss. There, orders awaited them to take 
up the Orkney stations allotted to them. Stores 
weie once more landed, provisions and q£oal 
hmriedly purveyed, a smack tor one, and a string 
of carts lor another party lured, and the loading 
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process was a^ain repeated. The party with tlie 
carts went inland ; that with the smack sailed 
for the island of iloy. On arriving, the smack 
could not be run up to the pier on account 
of the tide. The stores were landed by small 
boats, ami transferred to a procession of twenty- 
five of the small carts used in the island ; and 
then the tired party marched up the desolate 
valley of Rack wick to their camping-pound. Not 
a hale was opened nor a fire lit that night. 
Overcome with fatigue, the entire party bivou¬ 
acked on the peat-moss, and next morning they 
began the detail-survey of the Orkneys. 

The precipitous Eland of Hoy wus finished in 
a fortnight, and then a pleasanter turn* began ; for 
the remainder of the Orkney Island**, mostly flat 
and under cultivation, presented little hut'easy 
work; while the numerou.. ullage*, and the warm 
hospitality of an la 1 1 k.nr race, aflbuled a 
most agreeable eh., i., i: ui i ■ uncouth smround¬ 
ings of the Hebmle*. There was, of cour-e, 
plenty of boating, and plenty of shinny weather 1 
to do it in. The north-east w indt. and the strung 
tidal currents that sweep between the islands 
make sailing amongst them exceptionally lu/atd- 
ous to all but the natives. The Ehuidiis ate, 
however, aquatic from their hirtli. The children 
are as familiar with a boat as an agru ullural t 
labourer’s children are with a liur-e. The boats, 
themselves, too, are of the handn-t and most 1 
seaworthy kind, so that the daiigiVh of the coast-; 
ing expeditions were minimised There arc adveu-; 
turcs ot an exciting kind to tell, hut these can find ; 
no place in our aln ady exhausted spat e. ! 

Tlie Shetland^ presented to the suneyoix once 1 
more the hard work and hard In ing tin y had so 
long undergone, tlie si ant society and Novation* 1 
and perilous coast-wotk. The kindly nntiw-, how- ( 
ever, did all they could to make the stay <*1 their 
strange visitors as pleasant as possible, and many 
agreeable memories of the expedition remain 

In concluding a necessarily brief article on ! 
a 'large subject, we trust that the jrnpi«•*»-* 
sion has not been coinejed that the banish ip* . 
described were treated by the men as though , 
they deserved commiseration. This would he tar j 
from the fact A trouble, a ditlieulty, a danger I 
passed, fell at once into the limbo of hi.stmy ; I 
the humorous, the grotesque side ot each adven¬ 
ture alone remained. They are now sfirvoymg 
‘ fresh woods and pastures new ’ in some ot 
England’s tairest counties The> ‘fight their 
battles o’er again’ with zest, but without com¬ 
plaint, and indeed appear to have a lingering 
fondness for the recollections associated with then- 
long campaign near home. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AOAINST ITSELF. 


‘It is not because ot this only, papa—I wanted 
before to speak to you. I was waiting in the 
loggia for yon—when Constance came.’ 

‘What did you want, Frances?—Oh, I quite 
acknowledge that you have, a right to inquire. 
I hoped, pel haps, 1 might he spared to-night; 
I am rather exhausted—to-night.’ 

Fiances dropped the hand which she had laid 
upon his arm. ‘ It shall he exactly ns you please, 


papa. I seem to know’ a great deal —oh, a great 
deal more than I knew at dinner. 1 don’t think 
I am the same person ; and I thought it might 
save us all, if you would tell me—as much as 
jou think I ought to know’.’ 

She had sat down in her usual place, in 
her careful little modest po.se, a little stiff, a 
little prun—the training of Mariuceia. After 
Constance, there was something in the attitude 
of Frances which made her father smile, though 
lie was m no mood for smiling; and it was 
clear that he could not, 'that he ought not to 
escape. Jle would not sit down, liuwevci, and 
meet her o>e. He stood by the table for a few 
minutes with his eye-s upon the hooks, turning 
them o\er, as if he were looking lbr-momoflung. 
At last he paid, hut wilium! looking up - ‘There 
is nothing very dreadlul to tell ; no guilty secret, 
though you may suppose so Your mother and 

‘ Then 1 luve really a mother, and she is 
lhing?’ the gill curd. 

ITc looked at her for a moment. ‘I forgot 
that for a gill <1 jour age that naans a great, 
ileal—T hadn't thought ot it. Perhaps if you 

knew- Yts; you bu\e got a inotln r, and 

bln* n Lung. I suppo.e that tectus a veiy 
wondi i f ill pax e (if new ?’ 

Fiame* did not say nintliin\> The water came 
into her eyes. Her heart he.it loudly, jet soltlv, 
against her young bosom Sin- had known it, so 
that she was not *urpined. The surpme had 
been bjokm by (’mistance’s (arches talk, by 
the wonder, the doubt, the sense ol lmpo-sil.iht v, 
which had gradually yielded to a eonuctioii 
that it must be so. llcr hi ling was tint she 
would like to go now, without di lay, without 
asking any more quc-timis, to her mother Ihr 
mother ! ami lie hadn't thought before how much 
that meant to a girl -of her age 1 

Mr Waring was a little di.voncerted 1>) having 
no answer. 01 course it meant a great, dial to 
a gul; hut still, not no mmh ns to make her 
incapable, of n plying. He felt a little annoyed, 
disturbed, perhaps jealous, as Frances herself had 
been. It was with dilliculty that he resumed 
again ; hut it had to he done. 

‘Your mother and I,’ he said, taking up the 
hooks again, opening and shutting them, looking 
at tin* title-page now of one, now of another, 
‘did not get on very well. 1 don’t know who 
was in fault—probably both. She had been 
married before. She hail a son, whom you 
hear Constance speak of as Markham. Markham 
has been at the bottom of all the trouble. He 
drpve me out of my senses when he was a 
boy.' Now he is a man, so far as 1 can make 
out it is he that ljus disturbed our peace again 
—hunted us up, and sent Constance here.—If 
you ever meet Markham—and of course now 
you are sure to meet him—beware of him.’ 
Here he made a pause again, and looked with 
great seriousness at the hook in his hand, turning 
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tin! leaf to finish a sentence which was continued her mind was not sufficiently developed for 
on the next page. retrospection. As she had taken him all her 

‘1 beg 3'our pardon, papa,’ said Francos; ‘I i life without examination, she continued to take 
am afraid”T am very stupid. Wlnit 1 elation is 1 him. He was her father; that was enough. Jt 
Markham tome?’ ‘lid not occur to her to ask herself whether what 

He looked at her for a moment, then threw lie had done was light or wrong. Only, it was 
down the book with some violence on the table, all vcry strange. The old solid earth had gone 
iw if it were the offender. ‘He is your step- ftom under her feet, and the old order of things 
brother,’lie said. had been overthrown. She was looking out upon 

‘My— brother? Then I have a brother too?’ a woihl not realised- -a spectator ot something 
After a little pause she'ajded : ‘Jt is very wonder- like the throes of creation, seeing the new' land¬ 
ful, papa, to come into a new world like this all scape trouble and n»ll into place, the heights and 
at once. I want—to draw my lueatli.’ hollows all changing; there was a great deal 

‘It is my fault that it comes upon you all of excitement m it, both pain and pleasure. It 

at once. 1 never thought- lou were a occupied her so fully, that he fell back into a 

very small child when 1 brought you away. Von secondary place. 

forgot them all, as was natural. 1 did not at J»ut this did not occur to Waving. lie had 
first know how,entirely a child foigil-.; and not lealised that it royld be possible. lie felt 
then—then* it seemed a pity to disturb your himself the ceiitie of the system m wlinli his 
mind, and perhaps set yuii longing for -wli.it little daughter lived, and did not undei.stand 

it was impossible lor you to obtain.’ how she could ignoie him. Ife thought her 

It siuprwd him a little that Frances did not ‘•llmco, the silence of amazement and e\< dement 
breathe a syllable of reproai h She said nothing, and ol that curious spec tutorship, was the silence { 
In her imagination she was looking back on these j of lvproai h, and that her mind wa*- full of a 
veal*-, wondeiing how it would liave been had ! sense ot wiong, which only dutv kept in cheek, 
she known Would life ever In* the same, now lb* felt linn-elf on his trial before her. Having I 

that she did know { The wild seemed to open said all that lie had to sa\, he remained -ilent, 

up round her, t<> much greater, vnhr, nunc expeitmg her lesponse. li she had given vent 
full than she had thought of. She had not to an indignant exclamation, he would have been 
thought mm h on the subject. Life in Boidigheia relieved; he would have itlovvcd that she had 
was moie limited even than hie in an Kngljsh a right to be indignant. But hoi silence was 
ullage. The iact that .she did not belong to more than he could bear. IJe searched tlirough 
tin, people among whom she had spent all these the mv.-es of lus own thoughts; but for the 
yeai , made a diUerenec ; and In r lathe!\ j.du-e moment he could not find any further excuse 
habits, the few people* he cm*d to know, the for him-elf. He had done it for the best, l’ro- 


*i ,i • • hi- 111* , mad'* a glcatcl* dlllru-iu- I nuui\ sue wuuiu jhu. see kiuiu ttiuing wu» wen 
1 , I* ■* bad seuri.dv Pit it until that enough acquainted with the human mind to know 

meding with the Mumieiiiie-, wlinli put so . that every mdiMdu.il s«es such a question from 
many vague idea- into hu* mind. A child does hi*> or hei owu point oi view, and wus prepared to 
not naturally inquno into the cm uin-lances find that she would be unable to perceive what 
which have smioimded it all it- life. Jt was was mi plain to him. But still he was aware that 
lialiuul to her to live in tin* n tiled place, to see he had done it for the best. After a while the 
nobody, to make mansionnt* and occupations silence became so irksome to him that lie felt 
lor hei elf; to know' nohodv more like herself compelled to break it and re-ume liis explanation, 
than Tasie Durant. Nad she even poMc-wd any 11 she would not sav am thing, theie weie a 
girl-friends living the natural life of voidh, that nuuihcr of things wlinli he might say. s 

might have implied a question or two. But ‘It is a pit},’he said, ‘that it has all broken 
she knew no girls—e\iept Ta-ie, who-e gul- upon volt so suddenly. If l ever could have 
hood was a sort of fossil, and who might almost i divined that Constance would have taken buch 
liave been 1 ’ic mother of Frances. She saw | a step —*— To tell jou the truth, T have never 
ilideed the village gills, hut, it did not occur to realised Constance at all,’ lie addul with an 
her to lompuie hei self with them. Familiar impul-e towards the daughter he knew. ‘She 
us she was with all tin n* wavs, she was still a was of course a mere child to see her so inde- 
Joredti> /v, one of the barbarous people, Engli-h, pendent, and with so distinct a will of her own, 
a wold which explains evviy difleiencc. Fiaiuas j is very bewildciing. I assure you, Frances, if it 
did not quite know in what the peculiarity and is wonderful to 3oil, it is waively less wonderful 
occentriiity of the English consisted* but slu*, loiue.’ 

too, recognised •with all simplicity that being There was something in the tone that made 
English, -he was different. Now it came sud- her lilt her eves to him; and to sec him 
denly to her miud that the difference wa» not stand there so < mburra«sed, so subdued, so much 
anything generic and general, but that it wus unlike the fat hei, who, though very kind and 
her own special circuinstances, that had been tender, had always hem perhaps a "little eonde- 
unlike all the rest. There had been a mother wending, patronising, towards the gul, whom 
all the time ; another girl, a bister, like hejtfelf. he scan-ely ivogm.-ed as an independent entity, 

It made her brain whirl. * went to her lie.111 She could not lui lnm not 

She sat quite silent, thinking it all over, not to be frightened; not to look at Mr with that 
perceiving her father's embarrassment, thinking guilfv.. '• •! : i; '■Hr, which altogether reversed 
Jess of lwm, indeed, than of all the vvondeilnl their . m.m/v 1.11-luu ; lmt.it added a pang 
new things that seemed to crowd about her. She to liei 1 1 v» ■ h ■;*.,]■! Mi.* *-ked JiastiJy, by 
did not blame him. She was not, indeed, think- wav of concealing this uncomfortable change, a 
ing enough of him to blame him ; besides that question which she thought he would have no 

gr — - —^- ■ --—^ - --.— 


bablv she would not see that. Waling was well 
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difficulty in answering: ‘la Constance much bahly she would have thought it ‘nice of him’ 
older than I am, papa?’ to exonerate his wlie from all moral shortcoming. 

lie gave a suit of furtive smile, as if he had The holy ignorance ol the other brought a sensa- 
no right to smile in the circumstances. 1 1 don’t lion of shame to Waring, and at the same time 
wonder at your question. She has seen a great a sensation of piide. Nothing could more clearly 
deal more of the world. But if there is a mmute have proved the superiority of his training She 
or two between you, 1 don’t know which has it. would have felt no consternation, only relief at 
There is no cider or younger in the case. You tin's assurance, if she had been all her life in her 
are twins, though no one would think so.’ mother's hands. 

This gave Frances a further shock, though ‘ It is a great deal to say, however, though you 
why, it would be impossible to say. The blood are too inexperienced to know The whole thing 
rushed to her face. ‘She must think me—a very was incompatibility—incompatibility of temper, 
poor little thing,’ she said in a hurried tone, and ol ideas, and of tastes, and of loilune even. 
‘I never knew—I have no friend except Tasie-- 1 could not, vou may suppose, accept advantages 
to show me what girls might he.’ The thought purchased with mv predeic-sois money, or take 
mortified her in an extraordinary way; it brought the good of Ins rank tlnough my wile; and she 
a sudden gush of solt teal's, tears quite different would not come down in the world to nn means 
from those which had willed to her eyes when and to mv name. It was an ut,tcr im-t-ikc alto- 
hc told her of her mother. Constance, who was get her. Wo should have understood *eaih other 
so different, would despise her—Con stance, who beloiehand. It was impossible that we could get 
knew exactly all about it, and that Fiances was on. But that was all. There was probably'inore 
as old, perhaps a few minutes older than she. talk about it than if there had been really more 
It is always difficult to divine what foim pride to talk about.’ 

will take. This was the manner m which it Frances rose up with a little stall ‘I think, 
affected Frances. The same age; and yet the perhaps,’ she said, ‘1 don’t want you to tell me 
one an accomplished woman, judging lor herself, any more.’ 

and the other not much more than a child. ‘Well—pcihap-> you are right.’ But he was 

‘You do yourself injustice,’ said Mr Waring, itartlid by her quick imminent. ‘1 dnl not 
somewhat rehabilitated by the mortification of mean to say am thing that could shock you. If 
Frances. ‘Nobody could think you a poor little you wuie to hear anything at all, the truth ih 
thing. You have not the same knowledge of what you must hear. But vu must not blame 
the world. Constance has been very differently me overmuch, France*. Your v* rv impatient c 
brought up. T think my training a great deal of what T have been saving will explain to you 
better than what she has had,’lie added quickly, why I thought that to sav nothing—as long as 
with a mingled desire to cheer and restore self- 1 emild help it—was the best.’ 
confidence to Frames, and to re-ussert himself Her lnnd trembled a little as she lighted her 
after his humiliation. Ue felt what he said, and candle; hut she made no comment. ‘Good-night, 
yet, as was natural, he said a little more than lie papa. To-morrow it will .ill seem different, 
felt. ‘I must tell you,’ he said m tin's new Kvciything is Grange to night ’ 
impulse, ‘that your mother i->—a much more lie put his hands upon her shoulders and 
important person than 1 am. She is a great looked down into the little hi ions face, the face 
deal riiher. The lnamage was supposed to be that had never been so serious before. 4 Don’t 
much to my advantage.’ think any worse of me, Fiances than you can 

There was a smile on his face, which France-, help.’ 
looking up suddenlv, warned by a certain change Her eyes opened wider with .vdniii-hinrnt. 

of tone, did not like to see. She kept her e\eo ‘Think ol you, worse-But, papa, I am not 

upon lum instinctively, she could not tell why, thinking of you at all,’ she said simply; ‘1 urn 
with u look which had a ceitain influence upon thinking of if.’ 

him, though lie did not well iindcistand it cither. Waring had gone through a number of depress- 
It meant that the unknown woman of whom lie ing and humbling ex pencil* es during the course 
spoke was the gill’s moth* r—li< mother—one of of the evening; but tin* was the nnknidest of 
whom no unbefitting word was to be said. It all—and it was so natural. Fran*e*. was no critic, 
checked him in a quite cumins unexpected She was not thinking of his conduct, which was 
way. When he had spoken of her, which he had the fust tiling in his mind, but of It, the rovela- 
donc very larely smic tin y parted, it had been tion which had been made to her. lie might 
with a sense that lie was free fo characterise her have perceived that, or divined it, if he had not 
a.s he thought she deserved. But here lie was been oceupVd by tins idea, wlnt.li did not occupy 
stopped short. That very evening he had said her at all—the thought ol how lfe personally had 
things to Constance of her mother which in a come through the bu-intss. Ho gave a little 
moment he felt that he dared not say to Frances, lulteiing laugh at himself a.s he stooped and 
The sensation w.is a very strange one. He nude kissed her. ‘That’s all right,’ lie said. ‘Good* 
a distinct pau*e, and then he said hurriedly. ‘You night; but don’t let It interfere with your sleep, 
must not for a moment suppose, that there was To-moriovv everything will look different, as you 
anything wrong ; there is no story that you need say!’ 

be. afraid of healing—nothing, neither on her Frances turned away with her light in her 
side or mine—nothing to lie ashamed of.’ hand ; but before bIio bad reached the door, 

All at once France* grew very pale; her eyes returned again. ‘1 think i ought to tell von, 
opened wide; sh<- gazed at him with speechless papa, that I am mire the Durants know. 1'Jiey 
horror. The idea *w ns altogether now to her art- paid a number of strange things to me yester- 
less^hiind. It flashed through his that Constaneo day, which I think 1 understand now. if you 
would not have been at all enrpiised; that pro- don’t mind, 1 would rather let them suppose 
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that I knew nil tlie time; otherwise, it looks I ‘homo.’ The thought was delightful, notwith¬ 
us if you thought you could not trust me’ j standing tlm tin ill of excitement in it. But still 

‘I could trust you’—lu* said with a little j there was sonic thing which Prances did not 
fervour, ‘my dear child, my dear little gill, J j know. 

_1.1 mi' lif«. } ___ _ 


would trust you with my life.’. •-- 

W.is there a iauil nuile in the little fnrl’. | OUTSIDE LONDON, 

limpid simple eyes ? He thought so, and it do-- 

concerto! him * Bung'd v. She made no response i’A' Richard Jefferies, 

to that I.ili s , • • l mth a little nod of her mnou or ini. ‘c amek r.hi*nn at home,’ etc. 

head, wept away. Waring sat down at the table IT 

again and began to think it all over hum the 

beginning, lie was soft* ami aching, like* a man The dismal pits in a disused hiidcfield, unsightly 
who lias fallen from a height, lie, had falhn square holes m a wonle, are full in the shallow 
from the pedestal on*which, to Prancehe liad places of an aquatic gra-s, Tteed Canaiy (Irass, 
stood all these veaia. .She might not he aware 1 think, which at this time of mif-ts strt'tches 
of it even, hut lie w.v. -And he had fallen from forth sharp-pointed tongue-, in or the stagnant 
those Eh'sian fields <<f pcate m which lie had water. These sliaip-pointed leaf-tongues are all on 
been dwelling for .* > long. They had not, pci- one side ot the stalks so that the most advanced 
haps Reeirted veiy L!vm<ul while lie wa- wcuie j project across the surface, as if the water were 
of their potae-sion. They had been monotonous [ the canvas, and tin* leaves drawn on it For 
iu their stdims-, and weaned Ins soul. But m»w water seems always to n-o away from you—-to 
that lie looked hack upon them, a new cvtlu slope slightly upwards; even a pool has that 
having begun, lh>*\ seemul to him like the vuy apjieasance, and therefore anything standing in 
home of peace*, lie had not done am thing to it is drawn on it us you might sketch on this 
ioiteit tins traiiquithtj, and yet it was over, paper You sec the water bevond and above the 
and he stood once more on the edge of an top of the plant, and the smooth surface gives 
agitatid and distuibed life. He w.h a mm who the leaf and stalk a sharp, clear definition. But 
could luar monotony, who liked his own wav, tile mass of the tall grass crowds together, every 
jet liked that bondage of habit which is m hard l<‘.\i‘ painted yellow by the autumn, a thick cover 
as iloii to sonic soul* lie liked to do the same at tin* pit-side. This tall\gras<* always awakes 
thing-, at the .sum time dav alter day, and to my fauev, its shape paitly, partly its thickness, 
be undisturbed m doing them But now all lo, per hap,; and jet these feelings are not to be 
quiet wa-* over. Comlan*** would have a thou- nnalj.-*J. I like to look at it; 1 like to stand 
sand iei|mremenK Midi as fiances had mver or move among it on the bank of a brook, to 
dienmed of; and liei broth* i no doubt would h el it touch olid imtle against me. A Bensc 
soon turn up, that step-brothel whom W aring of wildness comes with its touch, ami I feel a 
had never hem aide t*» t<derate t*v<n when he little as I might feel if there was a vast forest 
was a child. Slu* might eun <ome, llei-cll—who lound about. As a lew strokes from a loving 
could till ' hand will soothe a weary for* head, so the gentle 

When tl*i*s thought, eroded, hi*, mind, he got piv—mv ol the wild glass soothes and strokes 


could tdP hand will soothe a weary for* head, so the gentle 

When tLi-s thought eroded hi*, mind, he got | pre—inv ol the wild glass soothes anil strokes 
up hadilv and lclt tin* -alone, leaving the lamp jaw ay the nervous tension born ot civilised 
burning, a*- Doineuno found it m*\t. im.in, to j hie. 


his (oii'tiillation a symbol of (‘lino- 


1 could write a whole hi-lorv of it; the time 


—burning m tin* daylight A!r Waling almost when the leaves were fresh and green, and the 
fled to his room ami !*•* ked Ins door m the limroi f edge-birds frequented it; the tune when the 
of that suggest ill) Ami this was not onij because mouihcn’s jouug crept aft* r their mother through 
the ]>io*]m* I of Midi a viMt disturbed hint Lvond its recesses; from the singing of the cuckoo by 
measure, lmt became lie had nut j r ct made a clean the river, till now the brown and yellow leaves 


breast ol it. Prances did not jet know all. 


j str* w the water. Tliev strew, too, the dry brown 


Pram-es I r her part wmt to the blue room, gra-s qf the land, thick tulfets, and lie even 
and o]ieued the ;> /MifinV, and sat looking out among the rushes, blow n hither from the distant 
upon*ihe moonlight for some tune bdoie ilie trees. The vvifid works its full will over the 

went to lied. The loom was bare; she missed oxpo-ed waste, and duves through the reed-grass, 

lief pictures, wlmh ('on-lance had taken no notice scattering the stalks aside, and scarce giving them 
ol—the Madonna that had been above her lu*a«l time to spring together again, when the following 
for so mam years, ami which had vaguely appeared blast a cecond time divides them, 
to her as a sj mho] of the mother w lf*> had nev«*r A cruder piece of ground, ruder and more 

existed m her Wile. Now there seemed less ileal dismal m its unsightly Jioles, could not be found; 

for the Ifudonnu. The hare walls had pictures and yet, because ot the reed-grass, it is made us it 
all over them—pictures of a new life. In iiuagi- wore full of thought. I wonder the painter-, of 
nation, no one is shy or nervous or strange. She whom there are so many nowadays, armies of 
let the new figures move about her froelv, and amateurs, do not sometimes take these scraps of 
delighted herself with familiar pictures ot’ them I earth and render itito them the idea which fills 
and the changes that, must accompany them, •.'■die ! a clod with beauty. In one such dismal pit—not 
w\is not like her lather, afraid of changes.** She hen* -l remember there grew a gn it quantity 
thought ol the new* people, Uie new combination**, ‘ ol bulrush****. Another was surroumled with suen 
the quickem-d *life, and the thought nude her > masses of swamp-foliage that it reminded those 
smile. They would conic, and she would make J who saw it ot the creeks in semi-tropical countries, 
the house gay and blight to receive them. JVr- * But somehow they do not seeiy to see these things, 
liajH some time, surrounded by tins new family,! but go on the old mill-round of scenery, exhausted 
that belonged to her, .she might even be taken j many a year since. They do not see them, perhaps, 
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becau.se most of those who have educated them¬ 
selves in the technique of painting are city-bred, 
and can never have the feeling ot the country, 
however fond they may l>e of it. 

In those fields of which 1 was writing the other 
day, I found an artist at work at his easel; and 
a pleat-ant nook he had chosen. Ills brush dul its 
work with a steady and sure stroke that indicated 
command of his materials. He could delineate 
whatever he selected with technical skill at all 
events. He had pitched Ins easel where two 
hedges formed an angle, and one of them was 
full of oak-trees. The hedge was singulaily full 
of ‘bits’—bryonv, tangles of grasses, berries, 
boughs half-tinted and boughs gieen, hung as it 
were with pictures like the wall ol a room. Stand¬ 
ing as near as I could without disturbing him, 
I found that the subject cj his canvas was lume 
of these. It was that old stale and dull device of 
a rustic hi: h" 'TV'^inr" a shallow stieani dossing 
a lane. ':•* •: ■ 111 stood on the budge - the 
old, old trick. Me was filling up the hedge ol the 
lane wilh trees from tin* hedge, mid they were 
cleverly executed. But why diag lliem into this 
fusty "••heme, which has appeared in every child's 
sketch-hook lor fifty years ( Wliv not have simpli 
painted the beautiful hedge at hand, purely and 
(•imply, a hedge hung with pu lures for any one 
to copy { The field m which he had pit* bed his 
easel is full of tine trees and good ‘elbs-ls.’ But 
no ; we mmt have the unennl and effete old dinj. 
This is not all the artist’s fault, became he mint 
ill many • ases paint what, he can "ell ; and if hi" 
public will only huv eflote old stones, he cannot 
help it. Still, I think ll a painter thd paint that 
hedge in its fullnc"" of beauty, just "imply as it 
stands in the mellow autumn light, it would win 
approval of the best people, and Unit ultimately, 
a Mieoossion of such wank would p.t\ 

The closer was djmg down, and the ploiieh 
would soon be among it—the eaith was \isihle 
in patches. Out in one of tlie-e bare patches 
there was a young mouse, so dulled by the past 
night that lus dull s<-n- j e> did not appear mum mas 
of my piescnce. lie had crept out on the bale 
eaith evidently to feel the waimtli of the sun, 
almost the lad, hour he would enjov. He looked 
about for food, but lound none ; Ins diort span 
of life was drawing to a dose ; e\on when at net 
he saw me, he could only run a few indies under 
cover of a dead do\<r-pbint. Thousands upon 
thousands of mice polish like this as the willin' 
draw's on, born loo late in the yiar to glow strong 
enough or clever enough to pr< paie a -tor-. Other 
kinds of mice perish like leu\cs at the first blu-t 
of cold air. Though but a imm"o, to me it v.i" 
very wretched to see the dulled creature, so be¬ 
numbed as to have alino-t lust its sense of danger. 
There is something so ghastly in Imfh that im¬ 
mediately h.uh to death ; a sentient uieatim boin 
only to wither. The earth offered it no hdp, nor 
the declining sun; all things organis'd seem to 
depend so much on circumstances. Nothing but 
pity can be felt for thousands upon tlnm-amU of 
such organisms. Bu( thus, too, many a miserable 
human being has perished in the great Metro¬ 
polis, dying, chilled and benumbed, of starvation, 
and finding the ljeaits of fellow-creatures as hare 
and cold as the eartji of the clover-field. 

InArhcse fields out-ide London the llower" are 
peculiarly rich m colour. The common mallow’, 


whoso flower is usually a light mauve, has 
here a deep, almost purple bloom ; the bird’s- 
foot lotus is a deep orange. The figwort, 'which 
is generally two or tbiee feet high, stands in 
one ditch fully eight feet, and the stem is more 
than half an inch square. A fertile soil lias 
doubtless something to do with this colour 
and vigour. The red admiral butterflies, too, 
seemed m the summer more bnllmut than 
usual. One very fine one, whose brufld wings 
stretched out like fans, looked simply splendid 
floating round and round the willows which 
marked the margin of a dry pool. His blue 
I markings were Rally blue? blue \civet—his red, 
and the white stioke shone as if sunbeams were 
in his wings. 1 wish time were more of these 
butterflies ; m summer, dry "Uinmer, when the 
flow els seem gone and the gra^s is not so dear 
to us, and the leaves are dull until lit at, a little 
colour i" so pleasant. To me, colour is a .soil of 
food ; even spot of colour is a drop of wine to 
the spirit. 1 U"ed to take ruv folding-stool on 
those long healed d.i\s, which made the late 
summer so conspicuous among Mimin' r-, down 
to the shadow of ,i row of ilms by ,i common 
cabbage-field. r Jhur shadow was i.oaiy us hot 
as the open sun"hine; the di\ bales did not 
absorb the heat that entered them, and the diy 
hedge and dry earth poured heat up as the sun 
ponied it down. Dry d< id hales— dead with 
bent, as with frost—sttowed the gra***, diy, too, 
and u itheied at my feet. 

Jin: among the cabbage", which Were veiy 
small, there glow thousand- ot poppa--, fifty 
turns moie poppas than cabbagi, so that the 
pale green of the cabbage leave" wis hidden by 
the seal let petals falling wide open to the div 
air. Time ua> a blond baud of snuht colour 
all along the -ide of the field, and it was this 
whnh bi ought me to the shade ol those paiti- 
uihu (lms The u 1 '* of the cabling* s was in tins 
wav . they fetched lor me all the white hutlerflns 
of the neigh houi hood, and they flutter*, d, hun¬ 
dreds and Imudied" of whif«* butti rllies, a <onstnnt 
"tiearn and flow ol them ov< r the broad band of 
seal let. Jlumbh-hu s came too: bin bur-bur ; 
and tin* buzz, and the flutter of the white wings 
over those fixed red hutterflu " the poppies, the 
flutter and sound and colour pica'sd me in the 
dry h< at of the dav. Somilimes | s**t mv camp- 
stool by a humble-bie.s in "t 1 like to see ami 
hear them go m and <ml, so ha]>pv, bus_>, and 
wild ; the humble-bee is a favourite. This 
u.um sunmier their nests wue very ph ntilul ; 
hut although the heat might have permed so 
favourable to them, the then were not at ull nume¬ 
rous, l mean out-of-dooi-. Wasps, oil the ('ou¬ 
tran, llouu-hed to an extraordinary degree. Olio 
willow-tree particularly took their fancy ; them 
was a bivarm in the lr**e for weeks, attracted by 
some secretion ; the boughs and leaves ivero 
yellow with wasps. But it seemed curious that 
tlies should not he more luminous than usual ; 
thei are diing now fast enough, except a few 
of till* largo ones, that '•fill find sonic sugar in 
the flown." of the ivy. The finest show of ivy 
flower is among ionic voiv-trees ; the dark ivy 
has filled the datk yew-tree, ami brought out its 
pulo yellow-green flowers m the, sombre boughs. 
Last night, a great fly, the, lad; m the house, 
hu/zed into my candle. 1 detest flies, but I was 
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sorry for his scorched wings; tin* flv ilsrif lute- the loaves that have fallen from the lofty trees, 
fill, its wings so beautifully m.ule. 1 lmw some- Though in eat Imv, arable, and hop fields hold now 
times picked a feather from the dnt of the road the place of the f'onM, a goodly remnunt remains, 
and placed it on the grass. Jf. is <ontiaiv to for every hedge is full ot oak and elm and ash, 
one’s feelings to see so beautiful a tiling J\ing maple too, and the lesser hushes. At a little 
m the mud. Towards my window now, as 1 distance, so thick are the trees, the whole country 
write, there comes suddenly a shower of wllow appear* a wood, and it is easy to see what a forest 
leaves, wrested out by mam force from the high it must, have been centimes ago. 
elms; the blue sky behind them, they droop The Tnnce leaving the grim walls of the Tower 
slowly, home onward, twirling, ilutleiing ton aids of London by the Wat^r-gate, and dropping 
me— a cloud of autumn butterflies. lmt a short wav down with the tide, could mount 

A spring rises on the summit of a green brow’ Ins hoMe on the oppo*ite bank, and reach bis 
that overlooks the meadows for miles The spot palace here, m the ntid*t of the thickest woods 
is not really Aery higfi, still it is the, highest and wildest country, m half an hour. Thence 
ground in that direction for a long distance, and every morning sitting hath upon the chase, he j 
it seem* singular to find water on the top ot the could pass the day in jojou* labours uml the 
hill, a thing common enough, hut still suthcicntly cverfmg m feasting, still within call—almost 
opposed to general impressions to appear remark- within sound ot horn—of the Tower, if any 
able. In •this shallow water, says a faint weighty matter demanded his piesence. 
storv—far off, faint, and imu itaiii, like the Jn our time, the great cify lias widened out, 
immiftir of a distant casrade—two ladies and and comes at this day down to within three , 
*ome jobbers lost their lives The brow i* milt a of the hunting-palace. There still inter- ' 
deb tided hv thick la amble-bushes, which Imje venes a narrow ■-pate In tween the last house of 
a line crop of black berries tin* autumn, to the Loudon and the ancient Forest Hall, a space 
delight of the boy*, and thc*e hushes pal flv of tom-field and meat low; the last house, for 
towceal tin* sharpin'.* of the short distent. 1 Jut altlmoji in it nominally London, there is no break 
once t Atiiir attention is drawn to it, y on see that of loeumr.ty m the leaks and moitar thence 
it lit* all the apptar.mee of having been aitiii- to London bridge. London i> within a stone’s- 
ciallx sloped, like a rampart, or rat,In r a glacis, throw, as it were, and yet, to this day the forest 
The crass h green ami the swatd soft, bung ling' m, and it l* cmmtiy TV* Aery atmosphere 
moist* ned by the spmig, o\fpt in one spot, i* diflerent. That smoky lint Une*s chaiaeten&tic 
Avlteve the "ia-’s i* burnt up under the he.it ot ; of the subuibs ceases as you ascend the gradual 
the sunimei sun, indicating the cm ten< e of u*e, and leave the outpost of bricks and moitar 
foundations hi m atli. j behind. The air becomes clear and strong, till i 

Tln-io i* a In nit jl ill view from this spot, but! (, n the brow 1>\ the spring on a A\mdy day it is 
h lung tli.it mm, and w.mdding on among the 1 almost like sea-air. It eoim*s over the tree*, over 
lieUl.s, pio*mtly \ou ninv find a meadow of the lulls, and is SAVeet with the touch of grass 
pet uhat shap«, t \tn m<*ly long and naimxv, hall a 1 and leaf. There i* no gas, no sulphurous acid m 
nule loll", lhap*; and this the iolk w.11 toll you that. As the Edward* and Henries breathed 
avus the Kings I>ii\ «», or lide. Stories lime aie, 1 it centuries wme, so it can be inhaled hoav. The 
too, of *tihteriau< m pa*'tg« .. There me always sun that shone on the red d»er is as blight now 
sUtli situ ics hi the neighlmuilmod oJ am lent as then; tlic lurries aie tbi-k on the bushes; 
bui Id in" 1 -. 1 lenn niht-r one, raid to be flu. t* miles there i* colour in tin* leaf The. finest is gone; 

hmg; it led to an abbev The lane h.uls on, ; but the Spirit of Nature st.n*, and can he tound 
bordered A\ith high hawthoin hedge's ami oeca - 1 by those a\ ho search for it. Hourly as I love the 
sionally a stout, hawthorn (to*, liatdy ami tu Med'open air, I cannot regret the medieval days. I 
b\ tlie strong hand* of tin* pa*sing 3011 *, thick ! 1 I 0 not wish them back again; 1 would sooner 
uoav with red haws, ami the haunt of the red-' light in tlui Joiemo.st ranks of Tune. Nor do 
Avings, whose ‘1 htuk-thnek’ is heard even nmiiite , we need tlam, tor the spirit ot nature stays, 
but tin* bud* themselves ah,ax* peicli on the. j anti Aull.always he here, no matter to how high 
outer wde of the hedge. Titov are not far ahead , 1 a pinnatle. of thought the human mind 1 n. 1 v 
but tlu*v 9 ]way- kc« p on tin* safe aide, flung on ! attain; still flit* sweet ah, ami the lulls, and 
twentj vnrds or so, hut never coming to my side. J the sta, and the sun, will always be with us. 

Tlfe little pond, which in summer ax as "lven | -—-- 

Avith A\eed, 1 * m»xv jellow AVith the fallen liaw-l ,- 4lT1> , w . n , r r PT ,.r * *- tv vmni 

thorn leaves; the pond is choked w ith them. The ‘ U U lx, 101 L £ U \ ANIJ LG to- 

lane has been slowly descending; and now, on I Jr may surprise our readers to he told that the 
looking through*u gateway, an ancient budding total head of domestic poultry m Cheat Liitain 
stands up on the hill, sharply defined against the ami Ireland is at the piescnt time nearly thirty 
sky. It is the banqueting hall of a palace of' million 1 *, tAAo-t,birds of the number being common 
old time-?, in which kings and princes once sat ‘ domestic fowls, the remainder turkoxs, geese, 
at their meat after the < base. This is the centre and ducks! This interesting fact has never been 
of those dim stories whieli float like hare over! antI 101 datively made ‘known till last year, during 
the meadow* around. Main a wild red stag,has which a careful enumeration was taken of the 
been earned thither after the hunt, and many a I poultry-stock of Great Butain. A 3 regards 
Avild boar slain 111 the glades ot the forest. I Ireland, the egg anti poultiy supply of that 

The acorns aie* dropping now as they dropped country has been statistically * known since the 
five centimes since, in the days when the wild ! year 3870, when the fowls bo";in to be counted 
boars fed so greedily upon them ; tlio oaks are ! once a year. It is wonderfully extensive, and 
broadly touched with brown . the bramble thickets ! contributes liberally to the national commissariat, 
in which the boars hid, green, but strewu Avitli \ Twelve months ago', the poultry-stock of all kinds 
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in the Emerald Lie was ‘figured up’ to over As regards the Irish hens the number of eggs 
thirteen million head, more than half of the obtained from each lay ing-iowl has been variously 
number being domestic fowls. Noaily every single estimated as ranging from seventy to a hun- 
hond of poultry kept in Ireland is taken into died and ten; and if it be set down, therefore, 
account. It has not yet, however, been found that each hen lays on an average eighty eggs 
possible to enumerate every fowl kept m England per annum, that will be a very fair figure. The 
or Scotland; indeed, a very largo number must barn-door fowls of Great Britain produce a higher 
have been omitted m the recent census, as those total; but then they are more cared for and 
fed by cottagers were not taken into account; so better fed than the Irish fowls, 
that, m fact, if another million were to he added The total number of barn-door ^poultry in 
to the poultry figures of Great Britain, it would the United Kingdom being twenty million 5 !, it 
not piobaldy he an exaggeration of the grand total, [ may he taken for granted that one-tourtli the 
which is at present slightly over sixteen millions of, number will be laying-hens. This it may be 
individual fowls. But in addition to our home-1 hone-.tly confessed is an estimate, but it is one 
grown supplies, we draw every year fiom foreign ■ that has cost the writer some tumble to lrame. 
sources a contribution to the national poultiy It has to be borne in mind that the stock is 
account of close upon six hundred thousand alwuvs in a slate of transition, and that h large 
pounds; or including eggs, our imports of these number of the mature fowls are frequently 
luxuries of the table m the year lnS3 amounted engaged in piodncing dntkeiH, to take the place 
in value to mole than three millions and a of tlioie which are sold. The male buds con- 
quarter sterling. . hid life a large percentage of the. whole; mdeed, 

Accepting the fa't that at a given date—mid- a pnultiy-merchant recently told the wilier that 
summer—we had thirty millions of all kinds of i far more male than female birds were hatched 

poultry on hand, it becomes interesting to know in tins collide of a year; but tin ii a state- 

that, large as the number of domestic fowls, nieut which requires confirmation. It is easy 
undoubtedly is, it is siinplv the parent or breed-I to suppose, however, that fe\«• i hen, pass 
ing-stoik lrom which we denve a portion ol our ‘ through the hands of the dealers, as they, 
daily food. That a fourth of the number of fowls ; being the more ■valuable m virtue of their 
enumerated will prove active in laying ami per- j laving povveis, are not s« lit to nmiket till 
petuatmg their kind, and that a considerable ' their sen ids have been well utilised. As to 
peieentage of the number of eggs produced will J the number of fowls will'll ale <on-umed per 
ue hatched, still leaving, however, a vast number . annum in the United Kingdom, we usciilained, 

for sale, may, wo flunk, be taken for granted. , two years ago, limn a Sussex* ‘higgle! ’ that it 

The laving jiovver of our barn-door fowls n being ! might be sot down as being . ■■ 1 . ’ 1 . over 
gradually improved; of late years, much atten- j one-third, but not quite ! , ! 1 ! : stock 

tion has been given to tin* subiect by bieedus;in band. The iiulhonty con-ill fed wa- pretty 
of p-mltry, and the number of eggs obtained j certain to bo well informed, us it is the business 
from W'ell-airanged ‘crosses’ has been much of a higgler or haggler to buy lean poultiy lioiu 
increased - -from one hundred and sixty to a! farmers and cottage] s, in older to its being 
little over two hundred jksi* annum having by j fatt< ned tor sale by persons who make a busi- 
spenal care in feeding and housing been pru -1 ness of doing so—‘crammers,’ 1 lie} are (ailed, 
cured ftoiu individual lien*!. A notable house-1 The higgler has a mn ol ground over vvlmli he 
wife of our acquaintance set aside two yearsj is constantly travelling, picking up thickens 
ago a couple of pens of stiong healthy hens— every here and there lor his employer, who 
a cross, she told us, of I’ochin and ►Spanish— prepares them for sale. Some of the English 
for the purpose of observing and duly noting J cottagers deiive as much from their fowls in the 
their powers of production. The number si letted j year a- twenty-two pounds, more limn liulf of 
was limteen, six m one pen, seven in the other, j whnh is pi util. In the count v ol Suw-x a very 
The fowls of cadi pen wcie Kd with care, and j large number of lovvls ate nuuuollv bred to be 
were allowed a daily run of tinoe or four hours ! fattened for consumption ; the number stated in 
over a quarter of an acre of fine turfy ground. ] the agricultural reluins as stock is time hundred 
Without giving th tails of the quantity of food ! thousand one hundred and ninety-seven ; but in 
consumed, it may'be mentioned that the thiiteen ! reality it is mudi greater, a» the enumeration 
hens produced in the cour.se of the year two j was not extended to the smaller cottagers/ who, 
thousand two hundred and seventy-six tggs ; and j however, are the mo.st mdu-tilous breeders, anil 
in each coop there was besides a hatching of many ol whom rear limn twenty to a hundred 
chickens—twenty-one in all. and filty chickens every year. Some of the 

Taking the barn-door fowls of the United cram mein do a huge trade. The lovvls are now 
Kingdom, overhead, the average number of eggs fed by inie hinery, the feeding process being 
per hen, counting contingencies of all kinds, accomplished with great rapidity ; and the extent 
will be greatly less than is indicated by the of tiadc m Sussex in the way of fowl-fattening 
above figures—namely, one hundred and seventy'- may be judged from the fact that one firm has 
five eggs, although there are thousands of imli- occasionally done business to the extent of close 
vidnal hens which contribute tw’o hundred per upon twenty-five thousand pounds m a year, 
annum to the stock. IJoudans, Andalusians, , Our informant told us that the tiadc was a 
and Leghorns are splendid layers, so also aie • growing one, and also that it was remunera- 
Hamburgs. But hens everywhere vary very live, especially to those fatteners who aie clever 
mmli in their power of laying—some will lay — —_-- 

" F ‘ ./f “ l 1 ™ 01 ’, y f * Tim county of Surrey hu »I,o W long fumcl for 

moy/oha in the year, whilst others yield three, poultry; our present information,however, xa based 
and in some, cases only two, every seven days, j chiefly upon letorua from Sussex. 
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1 in studying the slate of the market. One indue-! fired and forty million four liundred and 1 hirly- 
trious hand at the business, we were told, usually six thousand one hundred and sixty individual 
paid weekly wages to twenty-five persons. The [ eggs. In 1884 the number iinpoited was in all 
fowls are of course fattened chiefly ior the London likelihood much larger, as up to the end of 
poultry-vendors, and usually bring an average August six hundred and eighty-one million six 
price of about three shillings ami ninopenee hundred and eighty-three thousand and forty 
each. We have only m these notes, derived from had been received, the greater proportion from 
our interview with the higgler, taken account of France ; Cleimmy and lielgium being also large 
the barn-door Jowls. Ducks, however, are also contributors. 

dealt with,likewise turkeys; but Sussex-fed fowls We come now to consider the question of our 
command a ready market., home supplies of egg«. As has been already 

Fouudmg on the information of our informant, stated, we posses* twenty million head of poultry 
the Sussex chicken-seeker, wo set down the of the barn-door kind, and we do not propose to 
homo poultry supply ns being eight millions of take note at presuit of the consumption of any 
fowls per annum ; and that number, calculated other eggs than those of the common hen. Ducks’ 
as being overhaul ol the value of two shillings eggs and the eggs of the tin key are certainly 
each, represents the handsome sum of eight olhufed for wile, but not to any remarkable extent, 
hundred thousand pouuds. In this account we The number of productive fowls contributing to 
are not mcRiding the money derived from the the egg-supply may be computed as being five 
wile of turkeys, dinks, or geese, of whuli over millions, or a J mirth of the entire stock repre¬ 
eight ‘millions are led in <-treat Diitain and suited as being in the country on a given day. 
Ireland ; and if the same proportions ot these The average number of eggs laid by each lien, 
as of the barndoor Jowls are brought to market, exclusive ol Lho-e engaged m breeding, we shall 
we may add the pioceeds of Jour million* ol llie*e 1 take at one bundled, winch is a Jan* average as 
animals to our account at, wtv, the average figure J lief wet u those Jowls which lay seventy per annum 
ot Jive shillings a head, vvhn.li gives us a million I uml others that lay three times that number, 
pound* stalling Turkey poults aud ducklings 1 Assuming the lomgn egg-supply ol the year 
reali-e a high ]>ute m their n asoii in the London J 1881 to have been one thousand millions, our 
market-, so that the average taken is a model ate I own hens, it can be calculated—taking the five 
one. Tin* flesh ol the turkey at some periods ol j million layers overhead as 4aeh contributing a 
th< year command* 111 the shops ol the London hundred marketable eggs—will give us five huu- 
poultrv-men two shillings a pound weight. [ cl red millions, and the two bets of figures added 

As every Iioum holdi r know*, to his cost, the together repiOMiit the consumption of eggs in 
consumption ol eggs is enormous, whether at the ; the Tinted Kingdom at the piesont time The 
break bud table, or in the preparation of other [ value of the lot, counted at one penny each, gives 
Joods. ‘IV hat an. a do a n eggs here?’ '•aid us a sum equal to six million and a quarter 
recently t<> ns the mi-tre-s ot a well-to-do middle- ; sterling ' 

fia-s family of nine persons including two sir-j The poultry and egg supply of the United 
van l*. ‘They an* lint a sight. Si\ or seven aie ! Kingdom is derived iroiu ten thousand dillerent 

ri'qutnd at bn akfast ; one has to he beaten up to ! snime*, eadi contributing so much to the total, 

nuke 11 H at Jor lubv ; vvliiLt probably two or ; There are not any poultry or egg producing farms 
three will be ueedid twice avvick lor puddings. ! on a large scale 111 the United Kingdom, nor, 

1 have sien, indeed, when we have had a little so far as we know, 111 any other countty ; the 
comp my in the hou-e, that a hundred eggs have j bringing to market of these luxuries of the com* 
b“cn bought m the < nurse of a week ; and at the 1 mi**ainit affords remunerative employment to a 
present high priu*, i grudgi the pay incut very large number of person* ; and there is not a 
much, liul egg* are so lundy, one cannot very j cottager m the kingdom but who could, if he 
well want them’ I does not uhi Iv d . add to his income by keep- 

‘How ui/uiv egg* do you go through here?’ we I ing a l< w , \ I » - or other JowK A* has 

asked the ini lligent manager of a large railway J been <-ln\wn, the sum of the national miuhmcut 
hotel in the cour-e ol our inquiry into this subject.! by the sale of poultry and eggs is a mutter of 
‘We need about two tlioie-and a week in tin* 1 millions sterling, and were we to add to the 
sumiiur season, and about a bundled and twenty' account the sum* derived from the sale of game 
a day at other time-,’ was the reply ; ami in a ! and wild-birds of various kinds, the total figures 
house winch makes up three hundred beds, and might be considerably augmented. 

on some days supplies as many breakfast*, the _ _ _ 

number given as being consumed could readily 

enough be credited. TIIK CHINA HOUSE DURGLARY. 
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United Kingdom to number twcuty million 

persons—leaving out of the calculation the very For some time pu*t it had been an accepted 
young and the very poor—and that each in.h- theory that the particular but unknown artists 
viduul only consumed one egg per week, the in burglary who had been troubling our division 
number required would be ten hundred # rfnd vvpt ' * | *••••• gv •••• ’ wlu» drove into bus-mr-s alter 
forty millions' It is impossible, however,* to n. .hi'.I!; ! 1 J was now led to bJieve that 
calculate exactly the number of eggs we consume ; J this was a mistake. It seemed to me now much 
but we know Jor cirtain that there were imported more probable that they were inhabitants of the 
into this country, in the year 1883, eggs to the ' division, having general knowledge of local men 
value of two million seven hundred and thirty- j and things, and in particular having some ground 
two thousand uml fifty-five pounds; the exact Jor enmity to Mr Domngton. The last j*oint 
number received for that sum being nine hum* j was a moral certainty, a thing that went without 
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saying, and in it I was hopeful I had at hint 
got a real clue to the discovery of the hand who 
had been bo long and so probsingly wanted by 
our ini'll. 

I questioned Mr Bonington on this head 
eagerly, but with sadly disappointing result**. 
He luul never had but the one man-servant, he 
explained -the old fellow who was still with 
him, and who doubled the parts of groom and 
gardener, and he was satisfied that ho had 
nothing to do with the robbery 1 knew the 
old man in question, and quite agreed with 
his master as to Ids innocence. The present 
maid-servants, Mr Dorrington went on, had been 
with him for a considerable period ; and their pre¬ 
decessors in the household had left m a Itiendly 
way, to be married to i expectable woiking-men 
who were for the most a part known to himself. 
As to loafer-*, whom, as a guardian, lie had 
dismissed when they had been attempting to 
quarter themselves or then* families upon the 
rates -as to ‘that sort,’ they wire to be numbered 
by scores. Some ot them might of course be 
burglars or as-oeiates ot burglars ; but he had no 
knowledge or remembrance of anything pointing 
to any one man having been more likely than 
the others to have gone wrong that w r ay 

Driven back in tins direction, X re-aimed the 
routine lino ot inquiry by questioning the 
servants. As the took, while anything but fair, 
was tat and more than forty, 1 could readily 
credit her emphatically expressed ussmance that 
she had no followers. For other reasons, L could j 
as easily hi hove a similar assurance upon the ! 
part of the k it* hen-maid. With the housemaid, 1 
it was different. She was a pretty gul, with a 
rather detenumed expio-sion ot eountename. A-- 
I spoke to her, it stnu k me that her maimer 
was at once lurv-.i- ml *i .i* 1 * 1 ; newi tin less, 
she answered ui.m .!.&■:: .\ * \ os,’ she said, 

‘she had a sweethcait name, Chaihv Wilson ; 
occupation, a carpenter; wanked lor Folks and 

Crawford the builders; lodged m - Sheet, 

at the greengrocer’s shop at the corner. Had 
known him piettv near two years, had walked j 
out with him “off and on ’ tor twelve month**, | 
and regulaily for about six ; had last seen him 
on Sunday, and was to meet him again next 
Sunday.’ 

‘ Wa- he allowed to vUit her at the house V 

‘Well, he had hun till about two months 
ago.’ 

‘And why not for the lost two monthsl’ 

‘Because nustor had objected to it. She didn’t 
exactly know why. She supposed some one had 
been speaking against Chajlev to him. He had 
wonted to turn her against him ; hut she wasn’t 
a girl of that so) t. Charley had always behaved 
handsome to her, and never more handsome than 
lately. She knew, of cour-e, that master meant 
well by her; but for all that, he was mistaken. 
And now, was there anything else 1 would like 
to know 1 ’ 

‘ There was not,’ T replied ; and having added 
an apologctical remark to the effect that in these 
affairs one was bound to ask each member of the 
household a question or two, J left her. 

Joining Mr Dorrington again, 1 told him 
what the gill luvl said, and asked him what 1 
were his reasons for forbidding the visits of her j 
sweetheart. 


‘I’ll tell you,’ he answered. ‘A member of 
the firm that lie works lor is a friend of mine, 
and I learned from him that this Wilson was 
a fast, Jlasliy sort of fellow. He is given to 
billiards and betting, and loses time at his work. 
Such a customer is not likely to make a good 
husband to a decent girl; and us my servant is 
a d 'cent gill, J wished to break off the courtship, 
for her sake.—But mmd von, though I say lie’s 
a hod lot tor a girl to take up wtf-h, 1 don’t 
suppnv* fur a moment he had anything to do 
with this robben, it lh.it & what you’ie driving 
at.’ 

‘I hardly know tint I am (hiving at it 
let,’ 1 said. ‘So far, there is nothing like evi¬ 
dence; while at Hie lame time it seems the only 
point woitli following up. I don’t think the 
lioUM-nuid knows uu}thing; but though she 
answered siraightfonv.ildly, she hod a look of 
having to pull herself together to do so; and 
unless I’m mistaken, she rather hopes that! feel** 

<eit mi that it a impossible ]m- lover could [ 
have hod am hand in o job of tin** kind. Any¬ 
how, a ike-Iiv, Ixltm; woikin^-nui’i is quite as 
likely as not to g.*t into bad c- mouiiy. Again, 
Hus fellow is a i.irpcider, turn you mav take 
my word for it that it wo* no novno in the 
handling ot eorpenhrd tools that cut. out that 
wine-cellar lock ; while you rail tee lor yourself 
that those skits on the diawmg-room walls haw* 
been done w ith a carpeukiV pein ll ’ 

‘Beau* you fellows alon.* to make things tit 
into any ideas you v<* got old of, or avy let 
get old of you,’ was Mr Doimiglnn’s uncompli¬ 
mentary comment on ibis ‘However,’ he con¬ 
cluded, ‘I ^oppose jnu II a**t on your own 
judgment, ;md it .*• n<» u*<* to ;iipu< fv.’ 

i bowed a*-eiit to the lost piopo-itmn, and 
was pawing out, when, as we tame to tin diowing- 
room, In' threw open it. door, and ome more 
wining In*. hand t*»w on I- the diavvim:-. on the 
wall papei, a-ked : ‘Do you moke any tiling out 
ot them y< t 1 ' | 

‘Out of them,’ I answered, taking n la t good ; 
look at them, ‘and out of the inndt w>»ik in ! 
the gaiden, 1 of com •• moke out that .some or [ 
oil on the job knew' you, and didn t. like you. 
And that, too, you see, would apply to this 
Chailey Wibon, who, you mav depend upon it, 
doesn’t lo\e you for Lying to separate tin* girl 
and him.’ 

Leaving China House, 1 made mv way v to the 
greengro' eiv establishment at wliuh 1 had been 
mfoimed the lo\er of old Domngton’s hbuse- 
maid lived. When J r< ached the premises, the 
proprietor had just returned from Ins round*, 
and stood'on the pavement removing the baskets, 
scale*, and so lbrtli, from his van, a decidedly 
smart one of its kind; and in that respect m 
keeping with its owner, who was a particularly 
smait-looking fellow. He answered my questions 
readily enough, and without evincing any spe- 
<ial curiosity as to why they were n*kod. 

dial ley Wilson did lodge then 1 ,’ lie said, 
‘arid did sleep there last night.’ 

‘ What time did he come home V 

‘Well, they had been together to the Grey¬ 
hound till half-past eleven, so that itcWould be 
a quarter to twelve wln*n they got home ; and 
Chailey had gone straight to bed, leaving him to 
lock up.’ 
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‘But he might have gone out again after you 
were in bed.’ 

‘Whv, yes, he might; but as it happened, he 
didn’t. " He couldn’t a done it without me know- 
in". Our door-fastenings go hard, and the door 
itself ran only be shut—irom the outside—with 
a ban". No one could go out without making 
a row"that would wake a heavy sleeper, which 
l ain’t. Besides, our young un was queer, and 
kept both the wife and uie awake pretty well all 
through the night.’ • 

This was conclusive so far; and it was not 
from any doubt of ‘the greengrocer's truthfulness, 
but with an eye to giving something of round¬ 
ness lo mv report, that 1 called at the (Jmjhound, 
and at the workshops in which Wilson was 
emploved only to find that my su-peit had 
been at tin* public-house till the time named, 
and hud duly turned up at work at six in the 
morning. 

1 was thus left without even a theory to 
suggest, and my official report was a very blank 
affair indeed—so far, that is, as the important 
point of detection ww tonreined. 

Tin- non-MicePso of (lie police was duly recorded 
in the papers, and once more the loials came 
OoW'ii heavily upon the Force. The bills nn- 
noum in" old 1 >on nigton’H offer <>i a lmndml 
pound- nw’ar<l wei«• liberally di'jdayeil. For 
a week or two thev a.-:.- «.bje« f .if interest to 
heal students of wall 1. eiatuie , lo u they were 
rapidly covered bv oth< r and inner adveiti-e- 
meiitr-; and the ('lima House burglary having 
fulfill'd its nine days as a womhr, was speedily 
forgotten, the mole e-pen ally as, willun that 
pciiol, anothei home m the n< ighhoui'hnod was 
tiroken into, apparently by the same gang of 
buiglui. 

Other business coming in the way, I, ton, 
teased to ha\e .mv speual rt nieinbiaine of the 
China JJntiso job, and seeing how unsat l due toiy 
my lonneetion with it had been, 1 was not soriy 
to forget it. As the event proved, however, this 
lorgctfulness —for the time being, a blisstul for- 
gcttulness- was not de-lined to be permanent 
Five mouths later—that is to say, in the Aptil 
of the following year l had occasion one day 
to make a visit to a notorious street in a low 
quarter of the division. A few of the inhabitants 
of the ftivet, whose poverty, and not their will, 
consented to their living in such a place, were 
of tip* poor hut honest class ; but the bulk of 
the residents belonged to the no-visiblc-ineans- 
of-snpport, or habitual cinninal classes. Though 
the street was a picture of poverty and squalor, 
a certain tavern nourished in it; and as J 
turned into it on the day in question, there was 
a disturbance outside the public-house. A plain¬ 
clothes man who has been any length o! time 
in a division is as well known by sight to the 
shady characters of the district as any of them 
are to linn As I approached the scene of the 
skirniMi, an under-sized, over-dressed, liorsy -1 >ok- 
ing youth, apparently about seventeen or eighteen 
years of ago, stepped out frflm the crowd, and 
addressing me in vvliat was intended to be an 
authoritative tone, said: ‘Mr Grainger, I give 
that, uinn into custody’ ‘That, man* ima tlm 


that man into custody.’ ‘That man’ Was the 
landlord of the public-house, who was standing 
in his own doorway. 


‘ What do you charge him with?’ I asked. 

‘Assault,’ was the answer. 

‘Whom has he assaulted?’ 

‘Me.’ 

‘Yer lie, you varmint!’ broke in the landlord, 
who had come up while we, were speaking. ‘ I 
haven’t assaulted you yi t; but if you try your 
monkey tricks on with me again, I will, and 
properly too. 1 ’ll shake the sawdust out of you, 
you image 

‘I suppose you have been doing something 
to provoke an assault,’ 1 remarked, addressing 
myself to the youth, who was standing Ins ground 
with a partic,idaily self-satisfied air 

‘ O no; 1 haven’t,’ he retorted impudently. 
‘If you chaff a lei low a bit, and he. ain't clever 
enough to pav you back in your own com, that’s 
not to say he’s to corny the rough-and-tumble 
line on you. Tim iellow had no right to take 
the law into his own hands. If he didn't like 
vvliat I’ve done, lie had liis remedy; lie knows 
where I live, and could have summoned me for 
proceedings calculated to lead to a breach of the 
peace.’ 

‘You know all about it, then,’ I said, without 
attempting to disguise a sneer. 

‘Yes; T do,’ lie remmed ‘I know my light-, 
and I mean to 4 nd on i 5 ■ u* ; so, you do your 
duty, and take that man into eu-lodv.’ 

‘(,'citamly not,' l replied. * ‘1 have witnessed 
no violence, and can see no evidence of your 
having been united. Since you are so knowing, 
you niu-t be aware that you have your remedy. 
If you don't like vvliat he has done, you can 
summon him- it you can pei-tiade a magistrate 
to grant a summons.—And now, you had better 

‘Or ilse you’ll move me on, eh? You'd like 
a chance to run me, in, wouldn't you 1 But 
you won’t get it; L don’t give openings; so, 
la-la;' and uttciing this palling hit of bounce, 
lie tin ust his hands into In- pockets and swag¬ 
gered off, whistling a popular music-hall tune. 
He was playing to the gallery, and he had his 
reward. By a dm.-ive guffaw directed at me 
the onlookers expie^-ed their admiration of his 
spiut, their satisfaction at hearing a detective 
‘bounced,’ and having thu- relieved their feel¬ 
ings, they depaited. 

‘What*is it all about?’ I asked the landlord, 
when we were left alone. 

‘Why, lie’s been trying to take my character 
away,’ w as the un-w et*. 

Oh’’ 1 said, lengthening and accentuating 
the exclamation m a manner intended to make 
it convey more than met the ear. As a matter 
of fact, the character of mine host of the Lion 
iaid Lamb was oi a kind that most people would 
have regarded as a reproach which they would 
have been more than willing to have had taken 
away. That he had never actually been in 
trouble was held—by the police at anyrate—to 
be due rather to his good fortune than Ins deserts. 
He was an open associate of habitual criminals; 
his house was used by well-known thieves; and 
he was an organiser and chairman of ‘tumidly 
leads’ got up Jor the benefit of members of the 
local ‘ school ’ of law-breakers, for whom a defence 


fund was being laised ; or vvli-vd uvi» , r been ‘put 
away’ and done their time, i«•>.: a «i iiicm «Iv*.* m 
low water upon their return to the outer world. 
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Moreover, lie w strongly suspected of fencing — 
that is, pure bn-m*' stolen property. 

‘What inis ho been saying about yon?’ I 
asked. 

‘lie ain’t exactly been a-sayin* anytliin’; it’s 
what he’s lieen a-doin’ of',’ was the somewhat 
ora< i dar response. 

‘And what might that ho V 

‘I’ll show you, it you’ll wait a minute,’ he 
said ; and as lie spoke, he stepped briskly into 
the house, coming out again presently, having 
in his hand a sheet of paper about a foot square. 
‘That’s what he’s been a-doin’ ’ ’ he exclaimed 
with angry emphasi-*, as he held the paper up 
to view. Fortunately, he was too e\«ited him¬ 
self to observe the effect prodmed upon me. At 
sight of the paper, my ‘heart was m my luduth,’ 
for the tiling that had, aroused the ire of the 
landlord was a drawing which at a glance struck 
me as luvving been done by the same hand that 
had drawn the caricatures upon the wall-paper 
of Ohio a Hou-e. Of so much I felt certain even 
before 1 realised the details of the picture. Here 
at last, and thus accidentally, I said to myself, 
I had really ‘got a due’ to the China Home 
job; though" how it would work out, I had not 
for the moment the slightest idea. Commanding 
my manner as well as 1 could, 1 examined the 
drawing with real interest, but assumed indiffer¬ 
ence. It showed a man—intended to represent 
the landlord, and actually bearing some resem¬ 
blance to him—standing over a crucible. From 
the mouth of the figuie proceeded a scroll, on 
which was written: ‘Try our patent salety-pot, 
boys. Good prices given, and no questions asked.’ 
Under the drawing, by way ot de<ctiptivc title, 
was inscub'd : ‘The worthy chairman in “melting 
moments.” ’ 

‘Wants to make you out a fence and mclter 9 ’ 
I remarked. 

‘Yes; and that’s a kind of thing I wouldn’t 
stand, even if there had ever been anythin’ ol 
the soU-agen me, which you know there am L’ 

‘Why should lie have done it ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, partly, I expect, because I was going to 
chuck hnn out the other night for being imperent 
to the young woman as plays the pi.tno at the 
Harmonic Meetings m my house ; and partly just 
because he fancies lumself good at tlm sort of 
thing. He sets up for being first-rate all round, 
and in particular reckon* hniHclf one of the 
touch-me-nots m the pen and pencil line.’ 

‘If he is the too-<lever-by-half sort of cus¬ 
tomer yon seem to think him, he may lind pen 
and pencil are edged tools,’ I observed, by way 
of keeping up the conversation in such a manner 
as should not suggest to my man that he was 
being drawn. 

‘I’m sure be will,’ agreed the landlord em¬ 
phasising hi* assent by an expletive. ‘There’s 
not much doubt about bis turning out a case 
of too bright to last. He’s a had bred un ; he’ll 
take to b>»".-rv, rr .something else m the eddi- 
ca:ed -w in ,1'p i ,i(» ’ 

‘A ini 1 11 >t un,’ I repeated. ‘Who is he, 
then?’ 

* Why, Curley Bond’s son. I thought you knew 
him.’ . 

‘0 indeed,’ I said ; and again I had to do all 
I cifubl to speak in a tone ol’ seeming indiffer¬ 
ence. 


The mention of Curley Bond in this relation 
was to my mind confirmation strong of my belief 
that 1 had come upon the track of the China 
House burglars. 


THE PROSPECTS OF NEW GUINEA. 
Now tliat New Guinea seems destined either to 
be formally annexed or put under the protection 
of the British empire, a few notes in Reference to 
the probable future development of the country 
and it* infernal resources may not be uninterest¬ 
ing. To begin with: th<!re is no brilliant prospect 
in the immediate future, ami it is only by dint 
of great eneigy and perseverance that anything 
will he made out of it m the future. Although 
there is splendid land for sugar, rice, ten, and 
coffee, nothing can he grown until the natives are 
induced to assist in their cultivation, aad that 
alone w ill he a matter of long petwuvdon. Sago, 
on the other hand, is nbuudanth grown, and 
seems dost mod to become a considerable « vporl; 
pepper and spicxs are already cultivated, and c.ui 
be still further developed ; whilst ginger, turmeric, 
and nutmegs can at the present time be had for 
the asking Cocoa-nuts are also m fair abundance, 
and form a gieat source of trade amongst the 
natives themselves everywhere, for, besides being 
ext banged with the lull tribes for other articles 
of food, they form a bill) luntial pioportion of the 
dietary on the, spot. The cocoa-nut trees are 
plentiful along the eoa-t; but s<» far as knowledge 
at present got s, they ai. not to he found m great 
numbers inland. The manufacture of topra is 
not thought to have much chant c of pucee-*, since 
it talas eight lhoiiNind nuts to make a ton of 
copra. Yulliable timbirs are known to exist m 
flic country, but not at present m districts where 
it would be safe to work them. Various scented 
woods are to be bad, and these may prove of 
value in the future; ebony is also abundant; 
and in many places the natives have paddles, 
spoons, Ac. made from the wood. So much for 
the vegetable produce from a commercial point 
of v iew. The flora of the < ountry is at the same 
time very strange and interesting, and has many 
choice varieties and novelties to reveal to the 
enterprising botanist. __ # 

To the sportsman, New Guinea offers several 
attractions, as there is plenty of variety, though 
no large game. The plumage of the bu'ls is 
magnificent, and so long as there i* a demand for 
their feathers, will amply repay the trouble of 
procuring*them. IVclie-dc* mer falling has also 
great charms for white m ri, nnff there is a good 
held for it. The artist, traveller, and ethnologist 
will again each find a wide field of study. The 
scenery is of the grandest description, comprising 
huge forests, giant waterfalls, mountains, and 
plums ; anil the habits and customs of the people, 
tocher wdth their primitive weapons and imple¬ 
ments, afford interesting subjects for speculation 
and research. The climate, ii^ some places, is, 
however, a seiious drawback to many enterprises 
which travellers and explorers of all kinds may 
in the future undertake. This is especially the 
case with regard to the explorations for gold 
produce. There seems no doubt that gold is in 
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the country, an<l to a considerable extent. Sir I grounds, which, although apparently a wilderness, 
Roderick Murchison was of opinion that it exited are nevertheless held l>y tlie right of acknovv- 

in such quantities as ultimately to revolutionise ledged proprietors; ’ and this is exactly the state 

its value in the world. So far, m a lew places of affairs with regard to land tenure in New 

where it has been sought, only the colour lias Guinea at the present duv. 

been obtained. The most likely lot ality for it is 'The country abounds in extensive well-watered 
now said to be the Owen Stanley range, which gra/ing-gi omuls; hut until the land question is 
is the watershed for the Fly, the Williams, and settled, the country will not offer .any great 

many other large rivers having outlets on the facilities for pastoral pursuits. The settlement 

south-east c«ost. Almost insurmountable diffi- of these questions is certainly no easy one. A 
cultics, however, exist m the way of reaching it. gentleman who was in partnership with another 
There are only two known approaches to the Englishman in what is known a.i tlie Kabadi 

range from the coa-t, and they aie more than' ‘1 \ I • venture, has hem in treaty with 

hazardous. A succession c>T mountain ranges inter- j v •• . i • J’or some time pa-l for a stretch 
vene, and across these no horse can travel; neither 1 of countiy for cattle-bleeding purposes. The 
can native carriers be obtained. Rain falls daily' land i» at the rear of the Vemnana range, and 
111 the ranges; and this fact, together with the readies from M.mn-Mann to Rootless Inlet, an 
rivers which wouhl liu\e to be sw 11111, lenders the j area of about thirty ndlcs by ten. For six 
enterprise of great physical n i k as regard* fevers month-', he has been negotiating, and during 
and chills. that time he lias obtained liinumeiable signatures 

Another drawback would bo in the probable ! to lm lorm of agreement, and has thus acquired 
collision of some or all of the p.uty with the in- the Joan* of tlie land, according to our ideas, as 
habitants of tlie vnriou- settlements whn-h would j well us distributed a fair amount of trade. Ilow- 
have to be passed, and fzom winch cairier-' ! ever, as it is estimated that there are about five 
would li.i\«• to In* obtained. So long as the thousand individual owner-' who-c* rights have 
white man Indians himself, it js tine lie has ‘ to be considered when the cattle amve, it is 
nothing to 1< ur lima the native , and is generally ! probable troubles will begin, 
welcomed. He may stav as long as lie wishes | One or two leasible suggestions seem already 
111 any ol the Milages along tin* eoa-t, with the J to have been nude with regard to the land 
natives ludping linn m his work as he lequirc*, 1 question. It is suggested 011 oVe side that the 
provided they g.-t, wlut, the\ want in ietuiti. ! example of indigo and tea growers m India 
Tins 1. gc ii'-rally tolmei o, and the id* ,1 of a white ! should he followed, and advances of seed and 
man in a good mam pi m - resolves ltidf into a . implements made to small grovvcis on condition 
lurinles'c lonvuiei who ha j unlimited supplies of that the crops —for which an additional bonus 
tobacco, and who, for some imam- re,i«on, widles would be granted-be given to the advancer. This 
to see the Papuans’ t»*irilory. They are for the has some doubtful aspects, however; and a more 
most p.nt a lurmles-, lotu-'-eating. In.-ndly people favourable settlement of the question seems to 
themselves; and they humour tie* white man m * lie in an adaptation of the Javanese system of 
lus desire * so long as lie does not interfere with j leasing lands through the government—that is, 
their-*. There aie, however, place, where it all tiaiiaaiturns in land to take plufe through 
would be dangerous to ivl> too much on this 1 it, and it alone. Those who have spent any time 
hiendlim-s, a-, for instance, from Aroma to I 111 the country seem agieed that it is useless for 
Cloudy Rav, and in the adjacent island* Many i any private individual or syndicate to attempt 
white men and Chinese have fallen victim.- ; and ! to take the matter in hand, 
the heads of Captain Webb’s crew, with a lew The great future difficulty would seem to be 
othei s, making altogether about seventeen skulls, j in inducing the natives to woilc. So far, their 
form a tiophv which is preserved with great, life is a veiy pleasant one ; they limit, fish, dance, 
pnde In wimp cases, Englishmen have received j fight now amt again ; but bevond eating, sleeping, 
n friendly warning in time to quit a dangeious and enjoying themselves, thev have no thoughts, 
lot ality wliAie tb j natives, in spite of good treat- They havu no cares for the futuie, no thoughts 
nient and large presents, have shown a disposition of the past, and it seems almo.-t a pilv to disturb 
for a litffle blood-letting ; but this is principallv . a lile so pleasant and primitive. They have a 
in the inland districts. At South Cape and to ! tine countiy, and they wmk jn-t enough to pto- 
tho extreme east, again, when* mis-ion-leueliers vide themselves with their food ; besides wliich, 
are established, the natives are very friendly, so much as they have seen of civilisation, they 
though it is now feared the ‘labour operations’ do not =1-0111 inclined to imitate. The greatest 
recently tried there may prejudice, the* natives good of the greatest number is nevertheless the 
against the white man for a long while to - moving factor of modern life, and before that, 
come. 1 ih e Papuans, we suppose, must bend. That they 

The idea that seems so prevalent in our own j do not want either annexation or protection, has 
country and in some parts ol tlie colonies, that ’ been pretty well shown; but in spite of that, 
the country is open to any one who can take \ we may hope that English interference, winch 
possession of it, is somewhat an erroneous one. 1 arose primanly m a dread of tin* occupation of 
As a matter of fact, there is not an acre of burtl j New Guinea l»y another power, which might prove 
without an owner, the lands being huntin'?- troublesome to the colouists close at hand, may 
grounds and gardeys for various tribes. It has' in tin* end he for tlie best. In time, no doubt, 


individual uunters, anil tiius we find that among | country is more -cttled and the white man is newer 
the most savage tribes there are certain hunting- j understood, trade will not develop very rapidly; 
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anti the uncertainties in connection with transac¬ 
tions with the natives and the risks of \arious 
kinds, not only from the people hut the climate, 
will for a time at least outweigh any destined 
advantages. 


ENSILAGE AND DAIRY CATTLE. 

Int a letter to the Scotsman, Mr E. T. Blunt, 
of Blahy Hill, Leicester, writes : ‘ 1 have several 
times been asked the question whether I con¬ 
sidered ensilage a substitute for hay or roots 
Will you allow me to give jou the following 
figures? which, I think, conclusivel\ prove that 
it is not only a substitute, but superior u- a food 
for dairy cows to either one or the other, or even 
to both combined. 

Five acres of clover, producing ten tons of hay, 
will produce forty tons of ensilage. The cost, of 
malting it into lmy, slacking, and thatching will 
be fifteen shillings, per acre ; therefore, if the 
value of the hay is lour pound- per ton, the 
value of the crop for that purpose is £3(5, 5s. 
I find the eo.-t of making ensilage to be 4s (Id. 
per ton, including a fair charge lor use and 
depreciation of silo and press; therefore, add 
nine pounds to tlu* £30, 5s. and you have £ 15, 5-. 
as the value of the forty tons ot ensilage, com¬ 
paring it with liny at lour pounds, pel toil. For 
several weeks I have led five cows entirely upon 
ensilage, and find they consume three hundred 
and forty pounds pel* day, or 1 ton 1 cwt. 1 qr. 
per week, equ.il to 31) tons 0 cwt. 1 qr.—say lolly 
tons—for thirty-seven weeks; the cost ot wliiih, 
ascertained as above, is £ 15, 5s. Thus, each cow 
will cost rather le.s.- than five shillings per week 
The same number ot cows, fed up*m hav and 
roots, will con-urne four hundred pound-* ot root- 
and eighty pounds of hay p«r day ; or lor tlmtv- 
seven weeks, 40 tons 5 cwt. of loot-, mid 1) tmi- 
5 cwt. of liay. The routs, at fifteen shilling- pu 
ton, will amount to £34, 13s. l)d. ; and lie hay, 
at lour pounds per ton, to thirty-seven pound - 
a total cost of £71, 33s. 3 d., or 7.-. 9d. per cow per 
week. For five cows for thirty-seven weeks we 
have, therefore, a balance in lav our of ensilage ol 
£’25, 8 ?. 9il., or 2s. 9d. per cow per week. Ea< li 
system produces about the same quantity of milk ; 
but tin* en-ilage-fed cows are decidedly m the 
best condition; whilst their milk yields lour 
or five per cent, more cream, and i- as sweet 
and good as that from cows fed on grass in 
summer. 

"With such facts as these before me, I was 
rather surpi i.sod to see the notice issued by the 
manager of the Anglo-Swisa Condensed Milk 
Company that he would not uso milk from 
ensilage-fed cows. I at once requested Dr 
Emmerson, the public analyst for the counties 
of Leicester, Northampton, and Rutland, to ana¬ 
lyse the milk from those cows which J had fed 
entiiely upon ensilage for several weeks. The 
following i- his Report: “The sample is of 
specific gravity 1034, and consists ot the follow¬ 
ing percentages—Total solids, 13*120 ; fat, 3*300 ; 
solids not fat, 9*820; asli, *83 ; water, 8 G 880. 
These results represent a milk of first-rate quality; 
and prove that the lood was nutritious, and that 
the cows had been in good health, so as to enable 
tilt* mammary glands to secrete a milk so rich 
in albumen, fat, &e. The microscopic examina¬ 


tion showed the usual abundant small oil glob¬ 
ules, and absence of pus cells or any ioreigu 
matter.” 

I u a letter accompanying liis report, Dr Emmer- 
son says : “The only possible objection to silos can 
be when they are imperfectly constructed, so as to 
allow more air to reach the inclosed vegetable 
matter than admits of oxygenation beyond a cer¬ 
tain amount, and decomposition begins ; then, of 
course, the food would be unwholesome.” 

With reference to this, permit me to say that 
attention to two simple rules will insure good 
ensilage. The crop should he quite given ami 
full of moisture when placed in the silo; then, 
after ten day-or a fortnight, it should he subjected 
to a continuous pressure ol not less than one hun¬ 
dred mid titty pounds to the square look 1 obtain 
this pro—ure by mean-of levar-, winch are easily 
adjusted and require little aileulio.i, and can be 
managed bv an ordinary farm-labourer. The cost 
of the silo, hitherto a difhrultv, need deter no one. 
I find that wooden silos make the be-t ensilage, 
and co-t little. 

With mk li f,u Is as these h< fore ns, and nl-o 
when we lake into con-ider.ition that two crops 
for ensilage may be obtained in om vear, that 
in making it we are quite indipendent ol the 
wcal.hu*, and that many crop- may be giwwn 
on land now glowing corn at a ruinous Joss, 
which will give a ninth greater return p< r m re 
for ensilage than (lover, 1 think we mnv look 
for still better results than the above, ami may 
(oufidenllr rely upon our aiabk* laud thus 
becoming a source ol profit, m tend of lu-s, to 
us.’ 


A M F. M O It Y. 

An old-woild eomitiy lmi.Icii, whne the limit - 
Like w tim'd nnd.futis flash m glmy bv. 

And when* the .-.oil ot stniin'e old-fashione I lhtwiis 
fixings back a tender by sene* inernoiy. 

The walks arc stiaight, and path med vtilh white stone, 
And pari ns; there with ieuienti.il tie. id, 

] dream once moie I hold within inv own 
The soft warm lnv.o'i- id the ehdd who'- (had— 

Tha child who o dainty footsteps vied with nmc*. 

As we two (based the golden bntfi ulies - 
Tie* child who levelled in the blight sunshine. 

And shiincd hex jJadncv in hei laughing cj« - ! 

We used to linger in the lom; Sv*JI glass. 

And when a sun lay kx-sud liei dimpled hand, 

We told each other ’twas a fany pass 
To read the sen els of our Fairyland; 

And, holding safely in her radiout face 
That hi ppy spuikh*, we would run t.o peep 
If dewdrops trembled m the self-nine place, 

Oi last night’s bud had blossomed in its sleep. 

I throned hex in my arms when tiled ot play, 

And whispeied love-names in tho baby cars . 

She made the gloiy of the summer’s day, 

My wee liege lady of but five shoit years ! 

And now* Small wonder that the roses lie 
In petalled fragrance by the daisies’ side. 

For sunshine vanished with her last soft sigh, 

And skies are grayer since our darling died. 

** M. E. W. 
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AGRICULTURE NEAR LONDON. 

A HINT TO FARM l.RS. 

There i> piolably no contract more marked 
than that betue.n the eager and Mgorous lifi* 
which puvaduh work and plaj m London, and 
the JistlepMiess and want of energy wlmh are 
generally m» con spumous jn most of the agri¬ 
culturists of tlie home comities, Flying fioin 
town to town by rail, the traveller doe*, not 
gra-p the-*} and othei salient agricultural leaf men 
ol the country. Only the paltsluan or lider, 
as lie wanders at bin will through lanen and 
along bridle-mad-, in able tlioionghly to become 
acquainted with the actual appearance of the 
larms which ho paw-« The contrast between 
the busy metropolis, whi<’li is so near, and tin* 
ill-cullivated country outside, (ontiimally serves 
to provide matter ior profitable, if not always 
pleasant rellection r lheie in no better route tor 
any one who wishes thus to combine ixerciw 
and lellection than that to the north of Loudon 
- -say, by way ol llairow, Pinner, and Uickmaus- 
worth to Amersham. He will then pass tliiougli 
veiy pictmesqu- poitions of the counties of 
Middlesex, Herts, and Lucks, and lie* will certainly 
see much which will give abundant food ior 
thought. From London to Rich mans worth, n dis¬ 
tance o* seventeen miles, and between IWbridge on 
the west and Watford on the east, the country is 
almost entirely devoted to grazing or haymaking. 
Field after field of grass is passed. There* are few 
more charming pieces of rural scenery than the 
richly wooded fields as seen from the heights of 
Moor Park, or the view of Middlesex from the 
road between Uxbridge and Tckenbam, which 
passes along the summits of the hills which 
border the southern side of the valley of tbe 
Colne. * 

But to the north, of this vnllty in Herts and 
Bucks, the system of agriculture entirely changes. 
There is very little grass-land except in the 
valleys watered by the Chess and the Misbounie 
stream. There is indeed a superficial difference 


between the agiiculture of these two counties, 
for the Bucks fanner is not quite so fond ol 
tlie enormous hedgerows which seem sometimes 
to make Herts quite oppressive. Perhaps, too, 
there are a few liioie sheep ; but otherwise the 
mam feature.! are the same—fields of grain and 
turnips, and dense woods of oak or beech. The 
Colne, in fact, divides a pastoral from an 
arable country. But any one who is accus¬ 
tomed to a country-life can see that the farming 
in generally of a very wretched kind. Tlie 
hedges, picturesque enough indeed, with their 
great masses of foliage, and wealth of honeysuckle 
and clematis, take up an enormous amount of 
ground, and the fields are too often disgracefully 
dirty. It would be easy to count many stubbles 
overgrown from end to end with groundsel and 
thistles and turnip-fields full of poppies and 
other needs. Such slovenliness of cultivation is 
of course kepi in countenance by gaps in hedges 
and by halt-broken gate', more picturesque to 
the sketclier than pleasing to the eje of a Scotch 
farmer. It i-> obiious, m fact, that agriculture 
in a gieat part ot Bucks and Herts is in a 
thoroughly backward (ondition • the labourer, 
earning thirteen shillings a week, stupefies him¬ 
self in one of the endless puhlie-lioiiM?* ; and 
the farmer continues to grow wheal and com¬ 
plain at agricultural dinners of the badness of 
the timex Vet, within seventeen, twenty, and 
twenty-live miles of him is a vast population 
demanding food. 

Let any one stand on the borders of the three 
counties which have been named, and the ques¬ 
tion will at once arise in Ills mind, Why, if the. 
farmers m one part of Middlesex can profitably 
supply London with milk, butter, and liay, cannot 
the farmers of the adjacent districts do the same ? 
The curious differences which prevail v .thin a 
few miles may be show n by the fact that as yon 
go through tlie village of Harefiold, on tlie south 
of the Colne, you will, about four or five o’clock 
m the altcrnoon, see the miikmjpf going round, 
and women waiting at their doom ior the ev&i- 
ing’s supply. If you cross to the north side of 


- ra 
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the Colne, you nmy have to go to three or four lea\e then* homes ami settle m London. If a 
farms before you will find a place wlieic it is j farmer has a clever son, lie puts him to business 
possible to find any milk. The cottagers, except i London. If the son of the carter gets on 
r . , < -i. i 4 . i .well at school, and is an intelligent and active 

™ rart> occ “- d0 "’? t,lout 11 “l 1 = Ct : T ' r mth ’ 1 » very soon fm.ls that more money can 
labourers will tell you that it would pay a gentle- , ho made and more pleasure obtained in London, 
man to keep a cow and sell the milk, when he did than m tilling wheat for thirteen shillings a 
not require it, to the poor people. But it goes week, and spending it on bad beer at the Three 
without saying that where there is milk, there consequently, the ngricultmal population 

may he also butter j ami it it pays the farmers ol <4 Bul '“ a,,d is ‘the residuum,' That tins 

r. . , , , * , */.. , r , circumstance must seriously aflect tin* nature 

Dorset to make butter and send it up to London, uf tUc fa , imll ,, oalin ' ot he doubted, in these 
obviously it would he more profitable to the districts farmers, so far from firming them- 
fanners who are nearer London to do the same, selves up to meet the altered conditions, of the 
The great herds of mileh cow* which fill all the times, lane as yet scarcely appreciated the fact 
rich pastures from A\minster to Veovil do not that there has been a change. J hey are still 
produce milk and butter ior the people oi th .e tIa ' f " r » l*«.lit.\»l.- market for then- 

1 . i j i , wheat, with much the same feeling that it will 

parts as any one wtfi discover who cares to b , j,,,. ^ thcvM.nlyCxj.ected ram 

ramble among the pleasant farmsteads ol Dorset when lhuir t „bs-for, m miie cases out of ten, a 
and Somerset farmer does not posses a rain-water tank below 

It is almost certain that the forint v* in the ground—w ere dry, and tlie springs were begin- 
districts near London who continue to grow j mng to get alarmingly low, m the hot summer 
wheat—and the agricultural statistic- have clearly ol IS***!. 

shown that it is m the counties whn h are already-___--- 

characterised as gracing once that the increme uorsJ . I)IY „ )K1) AOAINST ITCllLK. 
of permanent pasture has in the last few years 

taken place—have chiefly themselves to thank cmpTEii i.\. 

for the unprofitable nature of their business, t Wit \t is this I be u about Waring n said < icncral 
At a recent meeting of the Middle-cx Agricul- Guuiit, walking out upon the loggia, where the 
tural Society one speaker admitted that on hi.- Durant- wen sitting, on the «amo moium-aldo 
farm of five hundred acres he spent twenty-one J afternoon on whi'-h all that ha- be.-n ,ib.»u 
pounds per week on labour; whilst, it it wire! elated onurivd. The genei.il was dre--i*d m 
grass-land, five pounds would be his weekly j h ,OM ‘L t’t f ”*" I: 'I *■ ]'•••:«*'• < iutho-. Jt wa- om 

expenditure. Yet this worthy person seemed to ^ tl,(> ’* '* '' , the Juvieia to him 

, 1 . , .. r i I i , that he could weal out theie all his i.M Indian 

have no intention of abandoning Ius present . . . , , , , r . , . 

, . , , i x i » x clot Ik which would lia\e been usol**— to him 

aystem, ostensibly from a good-natured wish not u , lh a v ,., v ull , 

to throw labourers out of employment. Tli.it ]J(ly , „i„ 10tl ^ t hu campl.-Moii, 

the question of the agricultural l.ihourer- must I e\homely spare, with a fun t.ld wlule m«m-tailie, 
certainly become one worthy of toiou- conude -1 wlmli had an imim'iKc etlect upon hi- blown 
ration, there can be no doubt, for every aeie face. The well-w.a u epigram might h. adapted 
which becomes permanent pa-tmv* lessens the 111 hL ca ' l ‘ to say that nobody e\er was w> fierce 
demand fur manual labour. Farmers, too, near », ll » Brumal looked ; and! yd he n- at bottom 
London might well combine for the purpose of ia ' a iti.l.l ol.l man, and had n. v.-r limt any- 

. P ... . . 1 1 . hnde. cvn nt Die honors ill the Mii dliv. Jill Inn 


selling their own milk. A few amateurs have 
already done so with good results; but it is the 
professional farmers who should set Hieli schemes 
on foot. 


I body, except the sepoys m the Mutiny, all Ins 
j life, lii- head was o>\end with a broad light 
ielt bat, which, sott a- it was, took an aggressive 
Nock win.n be put it on. He held his gloves 
I dangling fiom hi- hand with the air of having 


The most tliming kind of cultivation near been in too much ha-te to put them to their 
London in the districts we have mentioned i- < er- proper use. And hi- step, a- lie stepped off the. 
tainly that of the cherry and the watercress. The cai pet upon the inatble of the loggia, r-ounded 
latter is not a mere, casual giowll. in streams and bU that of an aid <41.cur who has j.u,t heard 
, ., . r ,, 7.1 i 7 that the enemy ha- made a reconnaissance m 

ponds ; it h care ully panted every autumn, and te , 0 t , w> d ,„, tliat Ult . K . „ J10 tmi( . u> 

thinned; the water is kept at a uniform depth, los( ,_ .\ V hat is llm I b.-ar tbuut Waring?’ lie 
and the bottom is always blight and clean. If 6a]t ]. 

the watercress growers could but diffuse some- ‘Ye.-, indeed !’ ern-d Mr. Durant. 

thing of their care into the farmers, thiugs might ‘Jt is a mu4 remarkabltt story,’ said his 

look brighter for them. As to the < berry orchards, Reverence, shaking his head. 

they are a perfect treasure to many iarmors in ‘But wluit i- it?’ a4'(*d the general. ‘I found 

Tinrl-R anil Herlo whn 1 n. mnml mini of ^- ls Launt almost Cl\llig when J Went ill. TV hat 


Bucks and Herts, who get a round sum of money tV ls ( ’. a . ullt ' 111 ^ " ‘ t u J wt ‘ ut m - .”“ ut 

without cost of cultivation. iil1, tiu ' 1 "™ : Hilaries, wc have been miunshmg 

m . . . .t i a viper m our bosoms. I am not addicted to 

To some extent, perhaps the low condition of ini , u l ])hor mt[ y ilwlhtoJ x n plairj Eiv A \hh ; 

agriculture so near London is caused—paradoxical aml l]u>ll it all Cttme 0llt . ^ je told me TVaring 
ask may seem«to say so—by this very proximity >v .w an impo-tor, and bad been taking us all in ; 
of the metropolis, it is a fact which cannot be that some old friend of lus had been here, and 
disputed, that the most intelligent of the people had told you.—Is that true 1 ’ 
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‘My dear!’ said Mr Durant in a tone of ‘ And 1 am rnwli older than France*/ said Tasic, 
remonstrance. ratlier to heighten the hardship of the situation 

‘ Well, Henry ' yon never said it was to he than from any sense that this was true, 
kept a secret. It could not possibly he kept ‘ Decidedly the Entire ought to talk to him,’ 

a si>cret so few of us here, and all so inti- said the Anglo-Indian. ‘He ought to be made 

mate.' to feel that everybody at the station- Wife 

‘Then lie is an impostor V said General all right, do you know? Bless me ! If the wife 
(fount. is all right, what does the man mean? Why 

«Oh, my dear general, that’s too strong a word, can’t they quarrel peaceably, and keep up appear- 
—Henry, fou had better tell the general your antra, as we all do v ’ 


own wry. • 

The old clergi man had lxrn shaking his head 
all the time He to flying to tell all that he 


‘O no ; not all; i' r never quarrel.’ 

‘Not for a long tune, my love.’ 

‘Henry, you may trust to my memory. Not 


knew; hut he could not" hut improve the occa- (for about thirty years. We had a little disagree- 
Hon. ‘Oh, ladies, ladies!’ he wild, ‘when theie I ment then about where we were to go lor the 
is anything to bo told, the host of women is not j summer. Oh, I r» member it well- tin agony it 
to be trusted.—JJnt, general, our pom* friend j cost me'—Don’t tay “as we all do,’’ general, 

is no impostor. 9 He never said lie was a j for it would not he true.* 

widower.’ * ! ‘You aie a pair of old turtle-dove 1 -*,’ quoth the 

‘It’s fortunate we’ve none of us gills’-the j general. -‘All the more reason why )ou should 

general began; then willi a stait: ‘1 forgot Miss ! talk to him, italic. Tell him he’s come among 

Tnsie; lmt she’s a girl a girl in ten tlmmand,’ | ns on false pretence-, not knowing the damage 

he added with a happy inspiration. Tasic, who he might have done. I alw*a\s thought he was 
was still sealed behind the teacups, gave hmi up queer hand to have the education of a little 
smile m lejdy ! g 11 *!.’ 

«|W dear Mr Waring,’ she said,‘whether lie | ‘He taught hm* Latin; and that woman of 
is a widower or ha- a Mite, it does not matter j theirs, Manureia, taught her to knit. That s all 
much. Kobudy can tail Mr Wanng a flirt, lit* she knows. _ And her mother all the time in such 
might be any one’s i mm ml I atb el limn bis manner, a fine position, able to do anything lor her. Oh, 

I (unnot see tluit it nut.lt l - a bit’ it is ot Frances l tlunk most.’ 

‘.Not s.i far aa we me <oncemed, thank heavoi,’ ‘It is quite evident,’ ‘■aid the general, ‘that 
said her mother with the an ot one nhose dear Mr Durant must mteifere.’ 

< lnltl ha i si aped a danger, ‘lint 1 don't think ‘1 think it \er> likely I dull do no good. A 

it n quite te-peclable Jui* one of our small tom- man of tlu* world, a man like that’- 

ititinil\ to haieawih aJne and ne\er t<> let any ‘There is no such t/reut harm about the 
one know. man’ . 

M under-tand, a mo-t excellent woman ; beside- ‘And lie is levy good to l'iamvs, faul Tasic, 


being a per-.ii) of rank,’ wild Mi Durant. ‘It ■ almost under her breath. 

has < 11 -tin bed me \ery much, though, happih, | ‘ I daresay he m< ant no harm,’‘■aid tie* general, 

a- my w ife si\ , from no pi unit* motive’ lleie*‘if that, is all. Only, lie should he warned ; and 

the good man paused, mid gi\e vent to a sigh j if am tiling can 1»* done for branees- It is 

of thankluliu s-, c d.*d»lishing tin* inq*re-sinn that | a pity she should see nobody, and never have 
his ingen nun-. Ta-ie hid escaped a- l>v a miiaelc i a chance of oslabli-hiug hev.elt in life, 
from \\ .mug’s wlie- : and then he mutinued • ‘1 j ‘She ought to he introduced into toiietv,’ said 
think souk one should speak to him on the sub- , ATi - Durant. ‘As bn e-tabli-huig hersolt in life, 
jeet. lie ought to understand that now it i-j that is m the hand- of pro\idence, general. It 

known, public opinion require-- Some one is not to be supposed that stich an idea over 

should t.-ll him’_ i out,eta into a girl’*- mind—mile- it is put there, 

‘There is no one so fit. as i <1 my}man,’ tin 4 j which is so often the case.’ 
geneial said. I ‘The general mean-,’ slid Tasic, ‘that seeing 

‘That # is true, perhaps in tin* abstract; bid (people would make her more lit to be a com- 

with our poor friend-Theie are some nun j pan ion for her papa. Frame- is a deal girl; but 

who will not take advice from a clergyman.’ j it is quite true ; she is wanting in ionversation. 

‘O’Henry 1 do him ju-tioe. He has never They often sit a whole eieinng together and 


known, public opinion require-- Home one is not to be supposed ti 

should t.-ll him’- I enters into a girl’- mind - 

‘There is no one so lit. as i <lcjyjin.ni,’ tin 4 j which is so often the case.’ 
geneial sael. I ‘The general mean-,’ s 


shown am thing hut respect to you ’ 

* I should say that a man of "the world, like the 

general 5 - * 

‘Oli, not I,’ fried the general, getting up 


scarcely speak.’ 

‘She is a met little tiling,’ said the general 
energetically; ‘1 alw.us thought so; and never 


‘Oh, not I,’ fried the general, getting up i was at a dance, I -uppo-c, or a junketing of any 
hurriedly. ‘No, thank you; I never interfere j description in her life. To lie sun*, we are all 
with any nun’s affairs.- That’s your business, old duffers in this place. The Fad re should 
Padre. He.-ides 1 have no daughter—whether interfere.’ 


he is married or not is nothing to me.’ 

‘ Nor to us, heaven be pvai.-ed ' 1 said Mj*s 
Durant; and then she added: ‘ It is not • 14 * 1 * 


‘if 1 could see it* was iu> duty,’ said Ml* 
1 )urant. 

‘ 1 know' what you menu,’ said General Gaunt. 


ourselves; it is for poor little Frances, a girl ‘T’m not too fond of interference my-elf. But 
that has never known a mother's care! How when a mau has tunrealed bin antecedents, and 
much belter for her to ho with her mother, and they have been found out. And then the little 

properly introduced into society, than living 111 girl ’- # • 

that huggermugger way without education, with- ‘It is Frances I am thinking t>f,’ explained*^!!' 
out companions. If it were not for Tasie, the Durant. 

child v'ould never see a creature near her own ago.’ It v.v- at la.-I settled among them that it was 
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clearly the elergv man’s business to interfere. He 
bad boon tolerably certuin to l>ogin with ; but 
lie liked llie moral support ot what he called a 
consensus of opinion. Mr Durant was not so 
reluctant to interfere as lie professed to be. He 
bad not much scope for those social duties which, 
he was of opinion, were not the least important 
of a clergyman's 1 unctions ; and though there was 
a little excitement in the uncertainty from Sunday 
to Sunday how many people would lie at church, 
what the collection would be, ami other varying 
circumstances, yet the life of the clergyman at 
Bordighera was monotonous, and a little variety 
was welcome. In other chaplaincies which Mr 
Durant had held, lie had come m contact with 
various romances ot real life. These were still 
the days of gaming, when every German hath 
had its tajns urt and its .little gump of tragedies 
But the Riviera was very tranquil, and Bordighera 
had just been found out by the invalid and the 
pleasure-seeker. It was monotonous there had 
been few deaths, even among the visitors, which 
air always varieties m their way for the clergj- 
man, and often are the means of making acquaint¬ 
ances both useful and agreeable to Jmusi If and 
hie. family. But .is jet there had imtcvin been 
many dentils. This gave great additional excite¬ 
ment to what is always exciting lor a small 
community, the cropping up under their v cry 
noses, in their own immediate ciicle, of a nivsleiy, 
of a discovery winch afforded boundless oppor¬ 
tunity for talk. The first thing naturally that 
had affected Mr and Mrs Durant was the miracu¬ 
lous escape of Tasie, to whom Mr Waring tnu/ht 
have made himself agreeable, and who vmiht have 
lost her peace nl mind, tor anvthing that could 
he said to the contratv. They wud to each other 
that it was a hairbreadth e-capi ; although it lud 
not occurred previously to anyone that uin sort 
of mutual attraction between Mi Waring and 
Tasie was possible. 

And then the other aspects of the case became 
apparent. Mr Durant felt now that to pa-- it 
over, to say nothing about the matter, to allow 
Waring to suppose that even thing was as it had 
always been, was impossible lie and Ins wife 
had decided this without the inteiventinn ol 
General Gaunt; hut when the geneial appealed— 
the only other permanent pillui of society m Bor- 
digheiu—then there arose that consensu- which 
made further steps inevitable. Mis Gaunt looked 
in later, after dinner, in the darkening; and she, 
too, was of opinion that •■omi »li*n*: wild he done. 
She was affected to t* at l\ 1 ‘n lie ■i , . , Iit of that 
mysterv in their very midst, and of wlmt the 
poor (unknown) lady must have suffered, deserted 
by her husband, and bereft of her child. ‘He 
might at least have left her her child,’ she said 
with a sob ; and she was fully of opinion that lie 
should he spoken to without delay, and that they 
should not rest till Fiances had been restored to 
her mother. She thought it was ‘a duty’on the 
part of Mr Dmant to interfere. The consensus 
avas thus unanimous ; there was not a dissentient 
voice in the entire community. ‘We will sloop 
upon it,’ Mr Durant said. But the morning 
brought no further light. They were all agreed 
more strongly‘than ever that Waring ought to 
bespoken to, anfi that it was undeniably a duty 
for the clergyman to interfere. 

Mr Durant accordingly set out before it was 


too late, before the mid-dav breakfast-, which is 
the coolest and calmest moment of the day, the 
time for business, before social intercourse is sup¬ 
posed to begin, lie was very carefully brushed 
from his hat to his shoes, and was indeed a very 
agreeable example of a neat old clerical gentle¬ 
man. Ecclesiastical costume was much more easy 
in those days. It was before the era of long 
coats and solt hats when a white tie was the 
one mcontiovertible sign of the cleigyman who 
did not think of calling himself a priest. He 
was indeed, having been for a number of years 
| located m Catholic countries, very particular not 
i to call lnmself a pric-t, or to condescend to any 
j garb which could recall the unitune and tliree- 
; cornered hat «>l the indigenous clergy. 11 is black 
1 clothes were spotless, hut of the ordinary cut, 
perhaps a tulle nld-ta-he>m*i1 But yet neither 
'-untune nor lould have mWo it more 

evident that 5h‘ Dunuit, setting out with an 
ebony stick and black glove-, was an fuighdi 
elcrgwnan going mildly, hut fiimly, to mtnfero 
Had he been met with in the wild*- of Afina, 
e\en there, mistake would have been impossible. 
In Ids serious e\e, in tin* u-peit cl the cornels 
, ol his mouth, in u certain an of gentle detei- 
1 mination diflu-cd over his whole person, this 
was apparent Jt made u great impression upon 
Domenico when In* opened tin* door. After what 
lmd happened v e-ten lav, Domenico felt Ilia! ,mv- 
| thing might happen. ‘ Lo, tin*- man’s brow, like 
to a title leaf, foretells the nature of the tt.ign 
volume,’ lie said to Manama -at least it he did 
not u-c tlie-e words, Jus meaning was the same 
| He u-lioml the English p.istoi into the room 
which Mr Waring occupied as u libran, with 
hated breath ‘Master l- going t<» catch it,’ was 
what, perhaps, a light-minded Goekncy might 
have said. But Domeinio was a serious man, 
and did not tilth*. 

| Waring’.s binary wa*-, like all the loom- of his 
suite, .in oblong room, with three windows and 
I a- main dooi-, opening into tin* dining room 
j on one hand, and the nnletoom on the other. 

\ It had tin* usual indecipherable fte-cn on the 
root, and the walls on one side were half clothed 
with bookcases. Mot a \eiv huge collection of 
hooks, and yet enough to make n pretty show, 
’with their old gilding, and tin* dull white of 
'the vellum in whnli so many were hound. It 
l was a room in which la* spent tla* mo-t of his 
1 time, and it had been made comfortable accord¬ 
ing to the notions of conduit prevailing in these 
' regions. Them was u square ot carpet under his 
! writing-table. Ills chair was a large old favtcvil, 

: covered with very faded damask ; and cnrtiuiis, 

, also faded, were festooned over nil the windows 
and doors. The yumania were? shut, to keep out 
the sun, and the cool atmosphere had a greenish 
tint. Waiing, however, did not look ho peaceful 
, as his room. He sat with Iris chair pushed away 
from the* table, reading what seemed to he a 
povul. He had the air of a man who had 
taken in. luge there from some embarrassment 
• oi annoyance ; not the tranquil look of a man 
! occupied in so-rtdled studies needing leisure, 

| with his notebooks at hand, and pen and ink 
| within reach. Such a man is usually very glad 
i to he interrupted m the midst of his self-imposed 
I labours ; and Waring’w first movement was one 
, of satisfaction. Jle threw down the hook, with 
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an apology for having ever taken it up in the 
half-ashamed, half-violent ivay in which he got 
rid of it. Don’t suppose I cure for such rub¬ 
bish, his gesture seemed, to say. But the aspect 
of Mr Durant changed his look of welcome. lie 
rose hurriedly, and gave his visitor a chair 
‘ You are early out,’he said. 

‘ Yes; the morning, 1 find, is the lw*nt time. 
Even after the sun is down, it is never so 
fresh m tile evening: Especially for business, 

I find it the best time.’ # 

‘That means, J suppose,’ said Waring, ‘that 
your visit this morning means business, and 
not mere friendship, as I had supposed 1 ’ 

‘Friendship always, T hone,’ said the tidy old 
clergyman, smoothing lus hat with his hand ; 
‘but I don’t deny it is something more serious 
—a—a—question J want to ask you, if you 
don’t mind — , 

.lust at this moment, in the next room there I 
rose if little momentary and pleasant clamour of 
voices ami youthful laughter; two voices cer¬ 
tainly—Frances and another. This made Mr ■ 
Durant puck up Ins can. * You have—vi-itor- {’ I 
lie said. 

‘ Yes.- - T will an»w< r to the best oi my ability,’ , 
said Waling with a smile 

Now was the time when Mr Dit'vuit icali-ed 
the diflirult nature (if his mission At home in ' 
his own house, especially in the mulst oi the 
fon&ensus ot opinions with t very bodv enemirag- 
mg him and pressing upon him the but that it 
was ‘a duty,’ the matter seemed easy enough 
But win n he found lmnsilf m Waimg’s house, 
looking ,i man in the hvo with whose concerns! 
lie had really no r.ght to mteilere, and who! 
had not at all the ail* ot a man re.idv to be ' 
brought to the ioufessinnal, Mi Durant’s ion- 
fidence tailed bun lb* l'nlteied a little, lie looked , 
at his veiy unlikt ly penitent, and then lu* looked ' 
at the bat wlmli he was turning round in liu j 
bands, but which gave him no i mu age. Then j 
lie denied his lhio.it. ‘The question is—quite 
a simple one,’ lie said. ‘There can be no doubt 
ot vour ability—to answer. 1 am sure you will, 

lorgive me if 1 say, to begin with’- 

‘One moment. Is thus question—which -eems 
to trouble you- about mv altairs or vouisO 

Mr Durant’w clear (ompliMon betrayed some-1 
thing like a tltisli. ‘That is just what I want! 
to explain. You will acknowledge, my dial* 
Waring,“that you have been i evened hen*—well,' 
there is not veiy much m our power— but with! 
every'ii teudly feeling, every desire to make you 
one of us.’ * I 

‘All tluH preface shows me that it, is T who j 
have been touud wanting You me quite light;' 
you have been most hospitable and kind. ‘ To I 
myself, almost too much so; to my daughter, i 
you have given all the society she has even 
known.’ j 

‘I am glad, truly glad, that you think we' 
have done our part. My dear inorid, wa< it 
right, then, when we opened our arms to you *o j 
unsuspectingly, to come among us in a iafse 1 
character—under false colours I 

‘Stop!’ wiid Waring, growing pale. ‘This is! 
going a little too far. I suppose i understand i 
what you mean. Mannering, w ho calls himself j 
my old frie.ud, lias been hero ; and as he could 
not hold lus tongue if his life depended upon it, | 


he 1ms told you- But why you should 

accuse me of holding a false, position, of 
coming under false colours—which was what you 
said ’- 

‘Waring!’ said the clergyman in a voice of 
mild thunder, Slid you never think, when yon 
came here, comparatively a young, and—well, 
still a good-looking man—did you never think 
that there might be some susceptible heart— 

some woman’s heart’- 

‘ (Jood heaven *. 1 * cried Waring, starting to his 

fei t, ‘ 1 never supposed for a moment’- 

4 -Some young creature,’ Mr Durant con¬ 

tinued solemnly, ‘ whom it might be my duty 
and your duty to guard from deception ; but 

who, naturally, taking you for a widowi*i*’- 

Waung’s countenance of hoiror wan unspeak¬ 
able. lie stood up before lus table like a little 
boy who was about to be caned. Exclamations 
of dismay fell unconsc iouMy from his lips. ‘Sir! 

1 never thought’- 

Mr Durant panned, to contemplate with pleasure 
the panic he had caused. lie put down his hat 
and tubbed together lus little tat white hands. 
‘By the blessing of providence,’ lie said, drawing 
a Jong breath, ‘that danger has been averted. 

I say it with thankfulness. We have been pie- 
served ftom any such tern bin result. But had 
things been differently onlered—tluuk, only 
think 1 and be grateful to providence.’ 

The answer which Waring made to this speech 
was to luu st into a fit of um out ml la bit* laughter. 
He seemed incapable of recovering his giavity.* 
As soon as he paused, exhausted, to diaw breath, 
lie was oil again. The suggestion, when it oui-ed 
to be humble, became ludicrous beyond deseiip- 
tion. lie quavcied loith . ‘I beg your pardon’ 
Intw<*i*ti the titb, wlmli Mr Durant did not at 
all like. Ife ■sat looking on at the hilarity very 
gravely without a smile. 

‘ 1 did nut expect so much levity,’ he said. 

‘1 beg your pat don,’ cried the output with 
teals running down Ins ilv*ik'. ‘Forgive me. 
If you will lecollcct that the (haracter ol’ a gay 

Lothano is the hut one in the world’- 

‘It i< not necessary to he a gay Lothario,’ 
letumed the clergMiian—‘Keally, if this u to 
(ontiuue, it will be better that f should with¬ 
draw. Laughter was the last thing I intended 
to ptoduce.’ 

‘It is not a had thing, and it is not an 
indulgence I am given to. But, l think, con- 
sideimg what a very terrible alternative you set 
before me, we may' be very glad it has ended m 
laughter. Mr Durant,’ continued Wanng, ‘you 
have only anticipated an explanation L intended 
to make. -Mannering is an ass.’ 

‘I am sure lie is a most importable member of 
society, said Mr Durant with much gravity. 

‘So are many asses.—I have some one else to 
present to you, w r ho is very unlike Mannering, 
but who betrays me still more distinctly.— 
Constant e, I want you here.* 

The old clergyman gazed, not believing his 
eyes, as there suddenly appeared in the doorway 
tiie tall figure of a girl who had never been seen 
as yet in Bm-dighora, a gill who was very simply 
dressed, yet who had an air .winch the old 
gentleman, acquainted, aa he fluttered hinujelf, 
with the an* ot fine people, could not ignore. 
She stood with a careless grace, returning slightly, 
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not without a little of tliat impertinence of a 
line lady which i* so impressive to the crowd, 
lii^ salutation. ‘Did you want me, papa?’ she 
quietly asked. 

(2b he continvcd.) 


THE FORCES BENEATH US. 

The intensity of the subterranean forces over 
any gix en area of the earth’s surface is in a con¬ 
stant state of ebb and iiow, now rising to a flood 
of great power, now ebbing into a long period of 
quiescence, and then again gathering iorcc for a 
new ami awful manifestation of energy. It would 
seem that the volcanic forces of Southern Europe 
are again approaching a period of maximum 
intensity. But so recently as the summer of 1883, 
the beautiful little island of Ischia was convulsed 
by earthquake shocks. It was the season of the 
year x\hen all was at its gayest and brightest, the 
little capital being filled by the many Neapolitans ; 
and Romans who find it so delightful a retreat; 
in summer. On a bright July evening, when 
all were sitting out in tile clear, calm air, under | 
a cloudless feky, there came a sudden eaith-tliroe, 
and in a few seconds the charming town of 
Casonncciola was a shapeless heap of ruins;! 
whilst the other small towns which dot the j 
little island shared in a le * degree the same 1 
fate. Only two years before, another sho-k had 
been experienced over the same area; hut the 
earthquake of 18S3 was of much greater intensity 
than that w lii< li preceded it 

It is but a few months, ton, since the subtir- 
ranean forces seemed to threaten an outbreak 
in our own country, inniule*ling their gatlieimg 
energy by a slight earth-tremor in Suffolk; and 
now Spain has been 1 lie scene of their awful 
actnity. On Chmlmas night la*t, the itiliabi-! 
tanks of Madrid were 1 brown into a state of! 
alarm by two slight -vibration*. On the same 
evening, more violent earthquake* occurred m J 
the province* of Andalusia, Malaga, and Granada. 
In the town of the latter name, the whole pupu- ! 
lntion, wc are told, having a repetition ol the | 
shocks, camped out m squares and other open I 
places. On the morning of the 2fith, three severe j 
shocks were felt at Granada; whilst at Torrox, i 
in the same province, several yet more violent, 
shocks were experienced later in the same day. i 
The greater pait of the Albania has been over- | 
thrown; more than half the inhabitants of 
Albunuelas killed; and the cathedinls of Seville 
and Granada seriously damaged. Each day the 
provinces of Granada and Malaga were shaken 
by fresh earth-throe-', ami the loss of life has been 
very great. The subterranean forces augmented 
in intensity daily, reaching a maximum on 
December 31, wdien a more severe slunk than 
any experienced previously was felt at Granada, 
that being the tenth which up to that date, 
had occurred there. The inhabitants were panic- 
stricken ; thousands fled from their homes ; those 
who remained paced the streets in religious pro¬ 


cessions, headed by their priests, imploring the 
Di\ine clemency. From this date the shocks were 
less violent in character, although a severe one 
shook Albania on January 12, and they have now 
happily altogether ceased. About the same time, 
an eaithquake seems to have been experienced 
at sea, the captain of a Cadiz barque reporting 
a shock, accompanied by a loud roaring noise, on 
December 18, when he was not long oui of Cadiz ; 
seven days, however, before the first shocks were 
experienced m the Spanish provinces. 

Often in the world’s history must Spain have 
been the field of volcanic activity, as her crumbling 
caves remain to attest, and it was in thi* corner ol 
Euiope that the greatest manifestation of subterra¬ 
nean energv m modern times occurred. The story 
of the eaithquake which one hundred and thirty 
years ago destroyed Lisbon, is a familiar one. 
Then, ns m the case of the present earthquake, the 
inhabitants do not appeal* to have had any warn¬ 
ing of the coming danger; lmt sudd* nly a noise 
like the rolling of thunder was heard underground, 
thi.- being followed immediately by n tremendou* 
shock, which threw down the greater pait of the 
city, and m the com *e of a few minute* sixty thou¬ 
sand pel .'Oil' pi i i-hed. Tin* sea first retired, and 
then ro*o to a lu-ight of filly teet above its ordinary 
level ; and tin mw quay pud, -ampleted, on which 
the people, lmel collected lor safety, sank with all 
it' human fi eight; and where it lnid stood, there 
was alteiwards found to In* one* hundred fathoms 
of water, if, melted, as some anounts say, the sea 
was not. tin it* unfathomable. Tin* efle* Is ol this 
earthquake* were felt ov» l* so large a r<gion, that 
it ha* beiii tabulated a portion of the earth’* 
surf .we equal to four time* the* nieu of Europe 
win me hull d within it.* l tinge. From the West 
Indies and the gieal inland lake.* of Canada, it 
extended it* range to our own count! v, to Sweden, 
and to Noith Gennany. The shock then, too, was 
al-o felt at sea, producing ail effect similar to that 
whi-li lnllow.' win n a ve.*&el strikes a sunken rock 
or run* aground. 

But whilst • "thy.-k-: may thus seem to 
happen withou. i • warning, theie* can 

be little doubt that their apparent suddenness is 
due either to want of ob'cnutmn, or to a wilful 
disregard of tin* feign < which indicate the advent 
of subterranean ontlnir*K Their approach is 
usually heralded m many ways—underground 
noi.'C*, gaseoiti emanations from the soil, the dry¬ 
ing lip of well*, a ehango in the temp-rature of 
thermal Vquing-, haziness m the air, being flic 
more* genual forerunners of Jieso phenomena. 
At such pci iml*, too, a sense of di/./ines* is often 
experienced b} dwvllcivi in the threatened locality, 
wlul-t lmcroco'inical in trumonts, if there beany 
m the di'Lrut, will register slight variations ol 
subteriwu-an activity. During the continuance 
o£ the earthquake*, the ground often hoaxes like 
the fen, prudtu ing feelings akin to the familiar 
pang* of sea-fickiii-iS* ; rivers seek fresh channels ; 
laigt* fissures open m the earth ; and permanent 
charges take place m the geographical features 
of the country. Thus the series of earthquake* 
winch in J82G and 1827 visited New Zealand, 
cau ed so di*tmct a change that the former features 
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of the coast could be no longer recognised. The covering a still fluid nucleus. But this class of 
earthquakes of the present century in Chili have theorists is like the volcanoes of Britain, pracli- 
produeod a permanent elevation of the coast there; rally extinct, or is at least as subdued and 
and recent subterranean outbursts in Jaut have unpretending as the Suffolk earthquake. Other 
considerably modified the geography of that geologists, giving more weight to the fact of 
region. increase of pressure towards the earth’s centre, 

Concerning the origin of these phenomena, so consider that its condition is that of a body V'ith 
far-reaclimg in their effects, it must be admitted a solid nucleus and a solid external crust, between 
that the true theory has never yet been framed, which there still lemains a residue of liquid 
Early sjieeidations were much tinged with the matter. 

superstitions of the time ; and even so late as the In objection to both these view's it has been 
beginning oi thy present century, we find a linger- shown that for the earth to maintain its rigidity 
ing remnant of this superstitious regard of physical under the moon’s attraction, such a crust must 
phenomena in the imimfig, by the inhabitants ul be of enormous thickness, of so great a thickness, 
Siinlroe, of a mound tin own up dm mg the Indus indeed, that Sir William Thomson, who mvesti- 
earthquahe, * Ulluli Bund,’ or the Mound of gated the matter, preiers to consider the earth 
God. as a*solid globe cooling by contraction. On this 

It is obvious that the study of thc-e interest- view'ol the earth s condition, volcanic phenomena 
ing phenomena is*beset -with many difheitlties. are explained as tin- resfilt of the conversion into 
Obsonations can oltcu only he made at imminent heat oi the mechanical force of contraction; while 
personal risk. Vet, spite of this, beginning with earthquakes may themselves be regarded as pro- 
the ievv obsei vers and the almost invthieal leooids j feeding from the •: : Ti n_ and bonding of the 
of the day- of Pliny, the fascinating subjei t has j rocks by the stress ■! «-•!.!'.:< Ii-i'i itself. Again, 
continued to attract an evir in<nusing mile of there are those who regard the earth as a globe 
students, who liu\e ever more earnestly eudea- mainly solid throughout, hut with lakes of liquid 
vourid to pierce the veil of mystery whuli sui-J matter in various p.uts near the surface, remnants 
rounds jt. Each lie-h manifestation of subter , of its former boat, and believe that it is from 
lane,in energy is mm w.itched with mcna.-ed ; these lakes us tho oaitli continues to contract, that 
interest Wiieno\er possible, the sequelae of j matter is forced into volouml vents to feed their 
events 1 - noted with extreme detail, old theories intermittent fires ; wliilst, looking at the fact that 
heroine weakened, J’i e-h ideas confirmed, and new'! earthquakes so frequently precede an eruption, 
axi-nues o( thought oj),-n them,lives L<> tJic earnest J these enilli-tremoi, may from this point be 
investigator at run slip regarded as ineffectual efforts by the pent-up 


With the plu-noimna of eaith quake*. 


of subterranean forces to establish a voh anic out- 


vohanoi, arc closely linked, volcanic outlmr-to burst; and since the obseivations of Mr Mallet 
being hvquuitly hi>aided and uuoinp.lined h) in eaithquake localities luue deiuonstmted the 
eailhquake slio. Its ; ami tin re <\ui be little doiiht! ha t that shocks emanate fiom centres near the 
that the two me most mtunatcly bound up, it, 'tarili’s surface, being sometimes nearer, and somc- 
mdecd, thev are not two elicit-, arising hum a • times further, a., the, shocks are mainly hoii/.ontal 
single cause. Tins being to, the fads w ln« h , or mainly volt leal in character, there would seem 
suiround the one i la-- of phinoinma may be ( to be some probability in this latter view' of the 
drawn upon in utb mplnig to Ji.une an c\plana- j origin of the subterianoan forces; but there are 
turn whence and how eitliei originates r l’hat main arguments wliidi militate agaiust its accejit- 
sonu- portions oi the earths lulcuor are in alliance. 

immon-i ly healed loiyBtinu, the nature ol the } Tin re are those ul.-o who, while they regard 
m.iteii.ds ejected fiom vohaiiic vents lendeis the matter of the earth as being m a really solid 
evident, and oh.ervation ha- also clearly dunun-] condition, yet eomeive that some portions of it 
stinted the i.ut, that the teiuperatuie increases . may he m a state ol‘ potential liquidity; that is 
from the siu-fiu* of the eaith dovv uvvaid-, the j to sav, ready to ns-umo the liquid form on a 
average increase being one degree Eahieiiheit ioi leKi-e c*l pressure ; and when it is remembered 
every liltv ieet of decent. Now, liom eoiisnleiu- that a barometric fall of two inches—a by no means 
lions ciflmeded with the liguu of the eaith and , nmarkable eireninstanee—mean* the removal of 
the other members of the sv -Lem to whi<h it millions of pound- of air-prcs-ure from off the 
belong.-, it has, with much jnohabilily, Ken surface of the earth, it seems as though there 
inieiml that the solar HVdcin lias evolved from might be some truth m this view also; but it' 
one ol those glowing gaseous aggregations termed loses probability when we reflect, that for this 
nebula*, that ‘ this vvmid wa, once a thud hu/.< of, release of pressure to he elleituai m producing 
light;’ and that when it first existed ns an mde- liquidity, it is neeessaiy that the solid matter ot 
pendent body, it was in a state of the most the earth should be just on that borderland 
lervent heat, a residue of which now gives rise between the solid and liquid states, which it is 
to volcanic phenomena. j dilhcult to imagine can often be the case; audit 

Wlut happened, then, as our earth radiated its ! must be finally admitted that science has yet to 
primitive heat into space? The question is a I frame a perfectly satisfactory explanation of* these 
vexed one. So main men, so mail) minds, pile ! interesting phenomena.* 

elass of theorists, not giving sufficient weight*to Human nature is too apt to dwell upon the 
the fact that the inuvase of pressure towards the awful results of these evident and striking mani- 

earth’s centre would tend to keep matter solid __ 

there under the influence ol high temperatures, * „ r .. , . , ,, .. ... 

_ that the mu«-of racl.at.cn byW earth !n ^« SfJSSOZ «£& 

into space lias, thioughout the lapse ol ngts, i journal for .km. 21,1882, ‘ is the Interior of the lSarth 
resulted m the lormatioii oi a solid external crust j Molten oi Solid V 
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festations of nature, and to’ pass over her more 
regular and noiseless yet far more potent activity. 
It must not, therefore, be lorgotten that these sub¬ 
terranean outbursts we have been considering, are 
but the more violent and pronounced examples of 
a slow and gradual process of upheaval and de¬ 
piction which is going on at all portions of the 
earth’s surface. And these movements of the 
earth’s crust, whether they be the slow upheaval 
and depression to which reference has just been 
made, or the eataclysnml efforts of an earthquake 
or volcanic outburst, are in the mam most bene¬ 
ficial to man, and have an important influence 
on his progress and well-being. Jt is the short¬ 
sighted philosophy of imperfect knowledge which 
regards only the” evil which such eata-troplies 
produce. The heated regions ot the earth’s crust 
where the volcanic forces are in energy ait* the 
laboratories of nature, where her most valued 
gems and minerals are produced ; whilst the 
earth-throes w Inch devastate a country, and seem 
to be fraught only with evil to mankind, bring 
the rocks containing them to the surface; and 
we may strangely reflect, that but lor tlu**e 
eruptive efforts, iron, and many other mineral- 
which ha\o contributed to the comfort and pro¬ 
gress of man, might for ever have lemaiued 
unknown to him. One of ‘the fairy tabs ot 
science and the long result of time’ is the 
gradual change in tin* relative po-ilions of con¬ 
tinent and sea which these oscillations of the 
earth’s crust have brought about. Our own 
island has now been submerged until the sea 
washed its mountain top*., uow elevated until it 
ceased to be an island, and Father Thames ttowul 
across a great stretch ot land, which tilled up 
the North Sea, to pun the great Rhine, the two 
streams pouring their united waters almost within 
the arctic circle. So, o\er all the earth; mn- 
tinents have grown out of the sea, and great 
lands have given place to vast oceans. ‘The 
stony rocks ure not primeval, but the daughter 
of time.’ Everywhere, flux and change—giowth 
and decay; only fixed and unalterable the 
immutable and eternal laws which govern it 


THE CHINA HOUSE BURGLARY. 

IN THREE CHVlTKR's.—CHAT. III. 

Curley Bond was well known m the, distrut 
as a loafer and ‘corner-man.’ He had been 
through the hands of our people on a charge 
of deserting his wife and rinld and leaving 
them chargeable to the pau»h The desertion 
was attributed at the time—and doubtless lightly 
attributed—to the fact that the wife’s health 
having broken up, she was no longer able to 
maintain an idle husband by her labour. She 
died in the workhouse infirmary a few weeks 
after Curley hud gone; but the child- the 
caricaturist of the present narrative—had been 
supported and educated in the union school ot 
the district for the period of five years over 
which the desertion extended. At the end of 
that period, Curley, for some, reason best known 
to himself, had* ventured back to the neighbour¬ 
hood—on the quiet. He was, however, speedily 
detected. Within a week, an anonymous letter 


conveyed information of his return to the reliev¬ 
ing officer. That official obtained a warrant, 
upon which Curley was arrested, being taken 
out of his bed in a common lodging-house > in 
the mu all-hours of a Sunday morning. Seeking 
to make a virtue of necessity, he offered to 
relieve the guardians of the charge of the bov, 
and as a body they were disposed to accept his 
proposal and drop the prosecution. It was 
argued that he was a man ot straw, so far as 
ivcovering the cost of past maintenance was con¬ 
cerned, and that, if he was imprisoned, the boy 
would only have to be kept at the ratepayers’ 
expense for a longer period. To this view, how¬ 
ever, old Dorrington was strongly opposed. He 
reasoned that such a fellow ought to be pro¬ 
secute* I, and that to prosecute him would be 
the truest economy in the long-run, since any 
punishment awarded to him would 'bo calculated 
to act as a caution to others of lus inclining. 
In the end, old Dorrington had his wav.' The 
prosecution was carried on; and though the 
specific charge of dc-eition failed on sunn* t«*r fi¬ 
nical point, Curley was convicted, and sentenced 
to thiee mouths’ imprisonment, on tin general 
count of being a logue and vagabond. It came 
out in court that the proceedings were chieflv 
j due to the at lion ot Mr Doiringfon, so that 
! Cm ley was quite aware to whom lie was indebted 
i in the matter. 

All this flashed through my mind in an instant, 
and m my opinion stamped Curlev n< In mg as 
certainly the liisjmer, as his son had been the 
draughtsman of the wall cartoons that had figured 
as a prominent nrrnm-t.uire in the China House 
burglary. I remembered at this point that of 
late 1 liad missed Cm ley fiom lus accustomed 
corners, and my next question to the landlord 
| —put in the same tone of affected mdiflennu* 
—was: ‘What is Cm ley's little game nowa¬ 
day s (’ 

‘Well, if you’d a asked me a few months 
back, I should a winl that whatever lus game 
might he, it was something on the cross. Talk 
about msimvatmg as I’m a fence 1 If l had a 
been, I could a done plenty of business with 
[ him. He was always a-lnntiug at having stufl 
to get ml ot, or knowing others as had, which 
came to the same thing.’ 

This latter piece of information still further 
strengthened my impulsion that 1 was on the 
right tiail ; but merely making a mcitcal note 
ot the statement for the piesent, 1 continued 
the pumping process by asking: ‘But what is 
he doing now t f 

‘A-doin’ now'” echoed the landlord, laughing 
aloud as* he spoke. ‘Why, lie’s set up as a 
betting-man, if you please—a feller as could 
hardly tell a racehorse from a towel-rail; as don’t 
know a big Ji from a barn-door; and as couldn’t 
reckon up anything beyond the run of his ten 
fingers, it he could do that—A betting-man 1 ’ 
he went on with a snort of contempt: * a 
“Vfinper,” more like. Fact, that’B just vvliat 
life is—rainper and bully to a couple of outside 
betting-men. Wilson, Ilarding, & Co., they call 
themselves, and he sticks linnself up as the 
Co.’ 

Here was more light with a vengeance. It 
was only by the strongest effort of self-repression 
! that at this stage I w r as able to refrain from 
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showing my surprise and satisfaction. I had 
really been on the right line at first, then, I 
said to myself, though—and this thought was 
not satisfactory—I had allowed myself to be 
thrown off the scent almost at the lir^t step. 
Wilson, it will be remembered, was the name 
of the carpenter I had suspected m the first 
instance ; and Harding, as I now instantly recol¬ 
lected, was the name of the greengrocer with 
whom ho* lodged. As yet, 1 had of course no 
proof that these were Vie Wilson and llut ding 
of the betting firm of which Curley Bond claimed 
to he the Co.; but in the assured frame of 
mind in which I now found myself, it never 
occurred to me to doubt that such was the case. 
I only W’ondoiod, and that wotli a painful sense 
of liumdmlion, that 1 had not at the time 
detected Jlarding^answers concerning his lodger 
as being mftch too pat and much too tnppingly 
spoken. 

I icm'wed the conversation, hut could elicit 
no further useful information from the virtuously 
indignant publican. J had, however, 1 believed, 
learned enough, and I loft him m high ■quilts 
That 1 was now on the tr.uk of the performers 
in the (’limit limine job, I was til inly persuaded, 
and I toiild not but admire the constitution of 
the gang. An apparently ivspeit.ildo tiadesmuu 
having a round in the neighbotuhood m which 
the burglary had been committed, and owning a 
horse and cart, with wliuh lie could he out. in 
the small bonis without exciting suspicion, on the 
pie i that lie was going to market • such a man 
as this was beyond puce as a putter-up of and 
assistant in luugluries. And when with such a 
one was joined a man who legitimately possessed 
and wms skilled in the it-e of the tools beat 
suit*d to binglaiK*us operations; a bully Indian 
for heavy woik, and a smalt boy to be put 
through small openings or set to keep watch - 
wdicn siith a champion lot as this wvie bunded 
tngetler, it was easy to undcistand that tiny 
would he diltu ulL to ditctf All the great*], 
therefore, was the slice of luck that had enabled 
me to approach their identity. 

That 1 had identified them, 1 now assumed 
as a moral certainty; but m «nimiial law, as 1 
was of conr.se .iwaie, nioiul eeitamties alone go 
for nothing. That I had hit upon the men was 
something; but to land them, to he able to 
arrest € them, not to speak of being sure of con¬ 
victing them, it would be nece-Miy to obtain 
material and legal evidence. To that end I at 
once set to woik, and this time in a really 
confident spirit. And mv self-confidence was 
abundantly justified. On 'the principle that n 
never rains but it pours, the good fortune that 
had at length befallen me in connection with 
the China House business continued to accom¬ 
pany me, for the case almost ‘made itself.’ I 
followed Wilson, Harding, & Go. to a metro¬ 
politan race meeting, and pointing them out to 
the police inspector in charge of the t entree, 
inquired if he knew anything of them. • * 

‘ I don’t myself,’ he answered ; ‘ hut horc% a 
man that I daiysay does;’* and turning to a 
sharp-featured bookmaker who wait standing close 
by, lie said : ‘ I say, Croft, do you know' anything 
of Wilson and Hauling?’ 

‘No; I should like to,’ he replied: ‘they’re 
a bit of a mystery.’ 


‘How so?’ I put in. 

‘Well, in this way. If I’m any judge on the 
point—and I reckon if I ain’t, I ought to be— 
they do fairly well in the way of business; yet 
after almost every meeting, they seem somehow 
or other to get out of gear. At anyrate, they 
have to pawn their belongings to get home; but 
when you see them at the very next meeting, 
they are m full fig again. And mind you, it 
ain’t with gambling after the races are over. As 
a matter of curiosity, I’\c watched ’em for that. 
Wilson billiards a bit certainly; but as far as 
that goes, he does more m the way of skinning 
than being skinned.* 

11 occurred to me that 1 could have very easily 
explained the mjstory, but 1 merely asked: 

‘ Wlu re have tlicy paw nod ? ’ 

‘I should think tjjey’ve done it at most 
meetings they’ve attended; hut I know for 
ceitam they did it at Lincoln and Liverpool, lor 
I bought a ticket from them at each of those 
pla< es.’ 

‘Would you mind showing me the tickets?’ 
I asked. 

‘Not at all,’he answered. ‘I paid a fair price 
for them ; and if there ’« any screw loose about 
the business, I’m innocent of any knowledge of 
it.* As lie spoke, he produced the tickets lrorn 
a pocket-book. They relate*' the one to a field- 
glass, and the other to a dressing-case. 

These articles and some others pledged m the 
establishments named on the tickets turned out 
—as i tally expected lh»*y would to be parts of 
the proceeds ot burglaries in our division. Using 
the record of past racing fixtures as a guide, 1 
was enabled to tra* e more of the stolen property 
—including some of that taken horn China 
House -in the same way. 

From Dorringtun’s housemaid, too, I now 
obtained a valuable piece ot information. Alter 
taking to the turf, Wilson had thimwi her over; 
and as a eon-cqm nee, her feelings towaids him 
had undergone a change. She did not come 
forward volunf inly , but on Wing questioned a 
second time, she stated that about the time the 
burglaries were committed m the lieiglibouiliood 
Wilson had made her pi events ot jewelrv, which 
friends had told hep weic woith a heap ot money. 
On questioning (’barley as to how lie had come 
by the things, he had given her putting-otf 
unsweis, and that had made her lidgi ty. W hen 
I had spoken to her the lu-t time, she lmd 
instantly bethought her of these pre-ents, and it 
had occurred to her that no-ably Ghailey had 
\ got innocently mixed up with some had lot. But 
lie was her sweetheart then, and of course it was 
not for her to bung him under suspu ion. Now, 
however, things were different. lie had shown 
her that she was nothing to him, and though she 
wished him no harm for that, it was not lor her 
to risk her character for one who was nothing 
to her. That was tlie truth, and there was the 
jeweliy—which latter proved to be part of the 
plunder of several burglaries. 

All this was evidence. Upon the strength of 
j it, warrants were issued ; and while one party of 
j our men followed Wilson, Harding, and Go. to- a 
racecourse, in order to be able to take the gang 
at one swoop, another party «>f us entered and 
I searched their respective homes. In that of the 
| greengrocer we found stolen property to a large 
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amount ; ami in a eoke-slicd at the rear of the 
house we discovered a furnace and melting-pot 
that had evidently been much used. 

I had independent evidence enough and to 
spare to secure a conviction ; but ilimtly the 
arrests were made, young Curley ‘rounded ;’ and | 
niter due consideration, it was determined by tin *' 
law officers in charge of the prosecution to allow 
liixu to turn Queen’s e\idence. Naturally, his was 
the chief evidence. In giving it, he tried, but 
unavailingly, to make tilings light for ‘poor 
father.’ There was no need to ‘elicit’ informa¬ 
tion from him. In reply to a few lending ques¬ 
tion-*, he gave ample details as to how Harding, 
who knew the ways of the families and the 
runs of the houses, had mameuvred the jobs; 
and Wilson acted as lending hand in of reeling i 
entrance into the dwellings lie told what quan¬ 
tities of plunder had been taken, and 1k>w it had 
been divided and disposed of, and ho joined 
freely in the * hearty laughter ’ whieh greeted liis 
assertion, that on mole than one ouasion, the 
gang, when driving back—m Harding’s a an— 
from a successful burglary, had given good morn¬ 
ing to the policeman on the beat. As lie stood 
in' the witness-box glibly uttering his niciimi- 
natiug statement, Messrs Wilson and llaiding 
regarded him with glances that were scauely 
calculated to promote pleasant dreams for him. 
For a considerable period, however, he was 
relieved from any danger ol repn-ah upon their 
part, as the jury unhesitatingly brought m a 
verdict of guilty, and each of the pi loner- wa- 
sentenced to seven a ears’ penal sen mule. 

Though 1 am, 1 hope, a fairly modest man, I 
think J may regard the China llou-e burglarv 
as being in it.- way a feather in my cap At 
anyrate I had every leason to feel satisfied with 
my part in the bu-iness. Ah u number of the 
police force, 1 could not take the reward that 
Mr Romnglon offered. Tut later, 1 Avas pre¬ 
sented Avith a purse of sovereign-, in reioyintion, 
as the Vulwi il»ers wue pleased to put it, ol the 
ability l had displayed m bringing to justice the 
gang of burglars who had so long in tested the 
neighbourhood. In addition to this ‘presenta¬ 
tion,’ 1 also received praise that was not alto¬ 
gether empty, seeing that it wa- mstrumenial 
m bringing me the professional promotion that 
subsequently fell to my lot. 

WALKING TX CIRCLES. 

In the winter months, we not unfrequently hear 
of travellers in this tountry losing their lives 
in attempting to cross snow-covered moors while 
the light is imperfect. Even though the distance 
be only a few hundred yards, yet m the absence 
of a definite track or distinctive landmark, the 
traveller toils on through weary hour-, until 
physical exhaustion overcomes him, and he falls 
into that lethargic sleep which is the terror of the 
traveller in cold regions. When the track of 
such a one is examined, it is found to be more 
or less of a circular nature, tending, no doubt, 
to irregularities, but such only as W'o should 
expect of an exhausted and despairing man. This 
tendency to walk in a circle when the individual 
is unaided by the eye, may be said to be almost 


universal; and it is in virtue of this tendency 
that explorers journey only by aid of the com¬ 
pass. Some of our readers may recollect that 
in their school-day.-, walking blindfolded was a 
favouiite pastime, some individuals diverging to 
one side, some to another, and but few walking 
in a straight line. These facts are so com¬ 
monly known as lo he beyond dispute; but we 
believe that the cause is not so generally under¬ 
stood, and is not pcilipps even yet definitely 
ascertained. 

Recently, the subject ,1ms been discussed in 
Nat me, and the opinions of the scientists who 
have taken part in the discussion have brought 
! out, that though the individual is unconscious 
of the teiidemy to walk in a circle, yet it 
is probably dm* lo a physfi.nl inequality on 
the part of the individual. Let it be con-ideied 
that if, in walking, the strides are unequal m 
length, they will n ml to cany the individual 
m the dilution of the shoitei stride, that 
in a arlaiu tune and space the walk in. track 
will assume the form of a circle. '1 hat the 
stride-, of an individual gem rally are unequal, 
we have pi oof m lennnisrences of smic experi¬ 
ments by Mr (1. II. Darwin, who, with hn 
tye* frliul, stalled to walk in a grass fidd, 
and found that la* had de->cnb< d a tmle ol 
about fifty yard-’ mannter, tin diveigmce bung 
towaids the light; and in lepeuted ix'pcri- 
ment-, he was unable to impose a sutluunlly 
strong coiisi inns bias in one direction to 
over*nine the uneon-''M»us bias in tin* other 
Further o\pu mien ting with tight schoolboy 
mx of whom were .-trongly light handed and 
two ieibly leit-handid, he found that the m\ 
had a longer stude from left to right, one of 
the others from right to left, and the re¬ 
maining one had equal strides \\ lu n the-e 
boy-, wire <aiw‘d to hop, the six* U-t d the left 
limb; the next one, 1 In* right; and tin otlur 
hopped on the light on the lir-b trial, thui 
on the left on the second. Otfenng a pn/e 
to the one who should walk slraighte-t, the boy 
who had equal strides and hopped equally well 
on either limb walked stiaight to the goal ; the 
six leIt-legged boy's divergul to the riglft.; aud 
the light-legged one to Hie left. These iv-ult* 
tend to allow that im qualify of fell idea is dfte to 
physical inequality of the limlw , and one corre¬ 
spondent having suggcatid that flic lower limbs 
differ in length, nml hence c.*m»e variation in 
strides, an. authority—l)r J. <i. Gar,-on, Koval 
College ol Surgeon-, London—adduces proof that 
this in so. In seventy skeleton-, he found by 
mcabureim nt that seven—-or ten per cent, —only 
had the lower limb* equal m leugth ; twenty-five 
—35’8 per cent.—had the right limb longer than 
the .left, and in Umly-eight m.-tances—or 54 5 
pel* cent.—the left limb was the longer. When 
these* facts arc considered, it becomes apparent 
that if the limbs are unequal in length, the 
individual i an not possibly walk straight unless 
when guided by the eye, so that the circular track 
of the lost traveller is just what we should expect 
ill the circumstances. 
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\W have not yet received any p.i1 History | but irregular; therefore, it is necessary that it 
explanation of the cause of the inequality ot the , should he stored in wet seasons ior use in 
length of the limbs. Of course, more rapid , periods of drought. 

growth of one limb than of the other may take j The beet sugar-factory at Lavenham (Suffolk) 
place; hut why thin should he so, or whether it' h.r* now commenced operations, with the best 
takes place in childhood or youth, E not known, j wishes of all interested in this new departure 
and, as l)r Carson says, ‘will always be more \ in British agriculture for its success. The pro- 
or less a matter of theory.’ ‘ Asvnimetrv,’ he j ees*. adopted take-, advantage of all the improve- 
states, ‘is almost invariably found throughout the ! inent*. which lane been introduced in continental 
whole skeleton. For example, it is exti\ nn*Iy . factories during lucent year*, and it may be 
rare to find a skull the#two sides of which are briefly described as follows: The roots, after 
absolutely mmetneal.’ Eight and left handed-I being cleaned, ar<> slued into small pieces and 
ness are/\vc hii av, due,to greater preference or! bhot into seural receptacles, where ivater at 
use of an individual arm, infants or children j vaiying temperatures exhausts them of most 
being equally dexterous with both, though mu- of their sugar, salts, and impurities. The spent 
ally acquiring a preferential use for the light'he.t is then, under pres-aue, made to yield still 
hand. (Jieater dexterity is coincident with gieater j men*? ; the re*-iduo being a valuable food for 
length of the dextrous arm, longer right arms j cattle, and worth six ^shillings per ton. The 
preilcmiinatiiTg. This contrasts stiuugely with Dr j beet, solution is now boded with lime, which, 
(.arson’s observation that lelt-leggedncss predonn- ’ when it has done its puiifjmg work, is preeipi- 
nrites ; and a comparison of his measiuemcnts of j taled bv means ot carbonic acid gas blown through 
the lower and upin r limbs show-, that m the | the iicjnul It is ullonvards treated with strontia, 
majority of ca«es the light arm and the* left leg I which separates the crvstallusable sugai from the 
are the longer in the lndividital. Tims ho found ! other const itnouts ot the liquor; and the sugar 
flint in fifty skeletons the light arm and the left h eventually concentrated in vacuum pans ill 
leg were longer in twenty three cases; the left the usual manner. The Lavenham works owe 
aim and the' light leg m h.x , tin; lnnbs on the ’ their existence to th * enterprise of Messrs Bolton 
right sub* longer than those on the left in tlm tec ti J Ac Company; and if they pierce successful, it ia 
cu-os; those on tin* loft snlew.ic the longer in 1 intended to extend the svdAu to many other 
lour cases; and in the remaining skeletons, the suitable distrnfo <>f England, 
inequality of the Imih'. was somewhat vailed. AN e | The innocent lullo superditions respecting the 
caunot, ihcicfoit, agamic that sleeping on a pmweather which our foieiutlieis indulged in, are 
tieuhu side, or any other lialnt which would tend \ often, m tlio-e dav-> of scientific forecasting, found 
to refill cl or ]>)*( 'inote growth ol hofli limbs of one | at fault. An indaiice of tlu« has been atloided 
sub*, 1 -, the cause* of the phy&nal inequality. The* 1 bv the recent Chiistmas. Berries were so super- 
evidence, however, is *ul)i<lent to show that m- ! abundant that old folks shook their heads and 
equably does e\i-t, ami this inequality explain, uttered warnings of a hard winter. But instead 
why two pen-on, walking together in a fog uuv of fro-t, we have had moist, dub, uncomfortable 
uiiknow lm-lv l*«*i one* separated, one of them uiav clay/ of tin* most opposite* character. 


be h lf-liggi d, and cbveige to the right; and the Mr li. 11. .Moistou recently published an into¬ 
ol her, if iig!il-legged, will diverge t d the left. j lolling account of his expedition to the Kihma- 

- .... -njaio di-Lnct ot Eastern Ain* a, which will be 

Ttri , , found on the map slightly north of Zanzibar. 

J Jl 1*. iU U in 1 iL: 'fhe climate is that ot a Devonshire summer, 

sciuxci: and a uts. The traveller c-tablidied a little village on a 

Tin: In.lul. tYihun of Hit Kori.'tv of Ait. In 1 Mte .-kraitlimwm.l foci above tin- mu. 


<('li:xci: AND A UTS. 


lately the opportunity ot Intoning to an exhaus¬ 
tive paper uja*n ‘the Agricultural Besonrocs of 


level, from which Eastern Africa seemed spread 
out below him like* a veritable map. From 
this point, Air .Johinlou comlantly ascended to 


i i * I aj 1 T“ ’ ' 3 1 1 tins point, Air .loJiinlou rou-lantly ns.-eniled to 

Jmlia, by Mr i.uck, the head of the new depart-; „heater heights; but bis excursions wcie limited 
ment ol Bevemu* and Agriculture. This paper bv reason of the natives refusing, on account of 
is not only interesting, but is most encouraging, the cold, to u..eend into the still higher mountain 
particularly at this time, vvlie n rumours of Bit -mu , i* ■ n Tl. ratives vvlm inhabit the mountain 
aggression upon our Indian frontier, and possible/*■ are tractable, and bine a great 

union with a disaffected race, aic far from belli-' ' llot,ou ot tr a<h>. TJl(> > r *JH»ak dialects belonging 
rmv. It, sW most plainly lb.it our rulo in 1 t0 Umtu rmiij, o|I lai W .u W .» Warm 

i,,.i;. _ r r d , . i spring*, occur at a he ight ot fourteen thousand 

. ‘ rn» rt . , Jem* icml for that | aIV .jlumdant hc*lc»v, hut rare above 

vast countiy. The gradual development of the. Um thousand feet. The Hyrax-the cony of 
railway system and the establishment of iruga- Scripture—is common; while buflaloes, and even 
tion vvoiks have robbed the famines, which in elephants, ascend the ipountain to a great height, 
tunes past used to decimate the people, of half All* Johnston has made a valuable collection, 
thc'ir terrors. Now, the further extension of * which he hopes will indicate the true relation- 
railways is mainly required m the interest* ot ships and character of the fauna and flora of this 
trade. All* Buck tells us that there is room Tor interesting region, which, according to hi* eloquent 
improvement m # the native* methods of agn- description, is a terrestrial paradise, 
culture and in the old-fashioned implements The alarming earthquake shocks in Southern 
used in flhld-vvork, and ho also points out that Spain have once more called attention to this 
the soil may be made to yield double what it most terrible ot all the phenomena of nature, and 
does at present, when sufficient irrigation works again raised the question as to whether buildings , 
have been erected. The rainfall is abundant, j cannot he proti'cted against the effects of such I 
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shocks. According to the best authorities, the advantage of a natural fall of water of about one 
loss of liie usually experienced could be almost hundred and sixty feet. Its strength has been 
wholly stopped if house* were built to resist earth- intensified by throwing a dam across the stream 
quake shocks. One writer points out that such where it occurs, with the result that a power of 
houses should be built with timbers firmly bolted two thousand horses is obtained. This power is 
together on the principle of a ship. 4 If tins were made to turn a large turbine, which actuates a 
attended to/he writes, ‘there need never he the couple of powerful Gramme machines. From this 
least danger ; for at the worst, it is not to be source, pail of the town is lighted by electricity, 

supposed that the motion of the earth can l)r Bond, of Gloucester, has contrived a 

amount m degree to that of the waves of the Lacto*cope, which will be found extremely 
sea.’ At San Francisco, where earthquakes are useful where milk is suspected of having been 

common, the builders ot the Palace Hotel have mixed with water. It consists of a little glass 

adopted a patent embodying this principle, the dish with some black lines ruled arrow* its 
walls being tied together by strong iron rods m inteiior, and a pipette i from which fluid can be 

every direction. dropped. The dish is filled when required for 

Mies Ormerod’b valuable Report upon the use with a measured quantity of water. The 

injurious insects of 1884, and the means winch pipette is then tilled with the milk to be tested, 

have been found successful m suppressing them, which, drop by drop, is added to the water until 
has been presented to the Rovul Agricultural the black lines are obscured, t'iie nunlber of drops 
Society. It is full of liiteiest both tor the required beh»re this end is attained being counted, 
agriculturist and the entomologist The Report A table is supplied by which the amount of biitter- 
is so wide in its range that it would be quite fat contained in the milk to give this result can 

impossible to do justice to it in the limited be as<eituined. This is not the fust milk-tester 

space at our command ; but there arc one or two which ha* been contrived which owe* its efficiency 
observations which must not be passed over with- to the relative opacity of pine milk and milk and 
out remark, with regard to the dreaded hop waiter; but it is a \eiy ingenious application of 
aphis. There seems now no reason to do id it that tin* pnnciple. 

the hop is attacked in the early spnng by wing- In this connection, the following notes relative 
less females, wdncli deposit upon the tender shoots to the profits denved from milk-adulteration 
living lice. Miss Ormetod is of the opinion, too, may be instiuHixe. The Local Government 

that the winged aphides which attack the plant Hoar-1, m a Rcpoit lately issued, sav ‘Milk 

later on, and whnli come from the sloe and continues to be the chief stihje< t <»1 anahsis, and 
dam«on as well as from the hops, represent slight the propoilnm of samples reported against is about 
varieties of one and the wime specu*s. For e\pen- one-fifth of the whole number e\amim*d In the 
mental purposes, an a- re of hop-land was set apart metropolis, lmutver, tin* propoilnm us still laiger, 
with a view to dctcuiiuung tin- best wav of deal- nni'iuiihm/ !<• .■•-out tweiitv-six per <ent On 
ing with the intruders, and vuimus agents were a f.-iui : ■ i ■ :i, we gave the giminds lor a <al- 

employcd ns insecticides. Ot these, mineral oil dilution that Londoners arc paving between 
(paraffin) mixed with drv eni tli or similar material seventy ami < lglity thousand pound* a vear for 
gave the best results. With reference to the cater- water sold under the name of milk, and we are 
pillars of the winter moth, which are podestiue- inclined to think that the estimate was by no 
tive to the foliage ot fruit-tree*, it is recommended means excessive We find that 1 lu public analyst 
that the best plan for their discomfiture is to for Rlunistead calculate* (hat iu that single deduct 
smear the trees in December with a band of sticky the milkmen receive between seven and eight 
fluid—known as Davidson’s Composition—about thousand pounds for water, while the lines lor 
twelve inches in width. The female moths, whose adulteration amount to about one hundred pounds 
wings seem to be merely ornamental, are thus annually.’ 

arrested by hundreds as they creep up the tree. Now that the camel is being utilised as part 

The lull iu the remit excitement concerning of the equipment of the Riili-h army in the 
electricity as a rival illunnnant to ga* may lie desert, attention is naturally turned to his mpa- 
traccd to two mam causes. One of these is the bilitics and general behaviour. According to u 
circumstance that many undeserving inventions correspondent of the Tune v, the endurance of the 
were pushed to the limit by unscrupulous or animal is very great. If required, it will go for 
ignorant speculators. Companies were formed, a week without water, travelling every dnv, and 
only to come to grief after a brief period of exist- will cover great distances at a good speed in a 
encc. In this wav, capital was f-oon frightened short time Rut, according to Colonel Col borne, 
away from electiic-hghting scheme*, however pro- the aninuri has no right whatever to be termed 
mising they might be. The other cause of depres- patient. ‘As far ns my exp. - * lienee goes,’ lie 
sion was due to the stringent rules adopted by write*, ‘the iiunel is about the most impatient 
the Hoard of Trade to prevent the recurrence of brute in the whole animal creation. He grumbles 
a monopoly such us is presented by the gas and ‘ and swears when required to start, ami grumbles 
water Companies. These rules have now been ami swears when be is required to stop ; roars 
reconsidered by a Committee, with Lord Rury as at you when you get on, roars at you when you 
chairman, and this Committee lias given in its geH<off, as lie does when he is laden, and when 
Report. Several modifications are recommended lie is unladen. His patience is usually the result 
by which the Electric Lighting Act of 1882 may of senility. lie is< usually vicious, and is often 
be made workable; but it is doubtful whether addicted to bolting. Neither is his intelligence 
the gas Companies have any need to fear a rival sufficiently strong to allow him to distinguish 
until some much •‘improved method of producing noxious plants, and he is at all times a subject 
and ^popularising the light is discovered. j of anxiety to Ins driver on this account’ 

At Bellegarde (France), the inhabitants have the I Mr T. S. Wilson, the Rntish vice-consul at 
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Lofoten (Norway), gives some interesting data 
concerning the application of surplus fiJi us a 
manure to land. In his district, lie tells us, 
there are several manufnetoiies where the fish 
is dried and reduced to powder, one factory 
alone having Used thirty thousand barrels of 
herrings and more than ten thousand tons of 
fish ot all kinds during the past year The 
whole of this product conies to Great .Britain, 

' and is used for dresfiiig the land. Thoie good 
people who will perhaps exclaim at tins apparent 
waste of food-material, must remember tliut the 
fidi if not used thus would be wasted, for it 
represents tin* surplus, winch, for various reasons, 
cannot be exported or preset veil for food. Used 
as a manure, it does permanent good to the .-oil, 
and produce^ valuable crops. 

A simple but valuable invention has been 
brought belflro tlu^SiM’ntv of Architects by Mi 
Gcmge Wright, of 3 Westminster Chambers, 
London. It consists of a living-block made ol 
fireproof mateiial, vvhuli can fie inserted into a 
wall like an ordinary buck, and into which nails 
(an be dnven with gicat ease. We need baldly 
point out that in everv building there are many 
p’aces when* woo-lunik lias to be attached to 
uinkuoik .uid mnswiit). The u ual plan is to 
insert blniks of wood, which commonly sin ink, 
require to he wedged up, and are certainly dan¬ 
gerous, iiom lisk of tiie, m the lieighbouihood 
ot stoves and chimneys. Indeed, many de-tiuc- 
tive Juos have betn timed to the present e of 
woodwork m unsuspected pirnss. Mr Wright’s 
fixing-blocks at once do away with this difficulty, 
and they uie further ot great Use m bellli.uigeivV j 
and crastitti i s’ vvoik. 

An iiupoit.int ev]»einnent in water-] mi i heat ion 
has incutlv been earned out at Philadelphia, 
un-h i the supennb ndeiiec ot the chief engineer 
to lie: water-supply department, of that ntv. it. 
has been known tor some time that the pm living 
action of an upon vvutei is niu-h increased if the 
two be mingled mnh r pressure, but the tad 
existed simply as the Jesuit of a laboratory 
experiment. To trv the praeti.ability «-l the 
principle on a big scab*, a large tuibine wo* 
c«*nveiled into an air-pump, and was made to 
deliver a measured volume of air to a watei- 
main. On analysis of the water before and alter 
the expemnent, it was found that the quantity ol 
free oxvgen m the water hud mcicased* by 
peventefn per cent. The amount of oxygen indi¬ 
cated represents the excess of wh.it was required 
to ptudy the organic matter contained m the 
water previous to its aeration. The insult of the 
experiment is considered highly satifefackn v. 

It is m»t -if 1 - 1 .. l"i v to find tliatf the ].ast 
year is d.- , ingai«ik 1 ; -\ the fewest mimbei ot 
fatal accidents in our coal-mines of any vear 
since official retunis have been published, while, 
at the same time the output of coal lui- amounted 
to the ext.raordinaiy total of one hundred and 
seventy million tons. In the half-eentnrv which 
covers the reign of Queen Victoria we tint n 
rapid increase of the amount of coal amiuallv 
raised, from thirty million tens to the amount 
just quoted. These figures naturally remind us 
of the olfi ware with regard to the ultimate 
exhaustion of our coal-fields, unent whicli we 
quote the words of Sir F. Brninwell at the 
meeting of the British Association four years 


ago, who said that ‘unless some wholly unexpected 
improvement were made m the steam-engine, 
those who lived to see the centenary of the 
Association in 1931 would find the steam-engine 
had become a cuiiosity, and wun relegated to 
museums; lor he could not believe steam (gene- 
l at oil by coal) would continue to be the vehicle 
for transmitting heat into work.’ These words 
the speaker indorsed the other day at the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engim ers 

There is no doubt that the reduction of fatal 
accidents in our mines is due to the various 
improvements which have been introduced, and 
to the attention which has been bestowed by 
competent men upon the causes which lead to 
explosions. Improved safety-lamps have, too, 
supplanted the old ‘Davy,’ which had no pre¬ 
tension to he called a safety-lamp, after modern 
plans of ventilation of mines vveie adopted. In 
I still air, it was safe ; but when the air in the 
I workings attained a certain velocity, as it must 
do to secure good ventilation, it. was worse than 
useless. In ‘fiery’ mines, it is now illegal to use 
gunpowder for blasting, ami here we have another 
wise provision, which lias doubtless saved many 
lives. There is reason to believe that with still 
1 uitlier improvements in the methods ot coal¬ 
getting, that imhistiy will lie us fiee from risk 
to the vvoikri s as other occupations whuh are 
(arned on above grouud. 

Once more an outcry has arisen concerning 
mysterious illnesses which have t ventually l*een 
traced to arsenical wall-papers. There is an 
erroneous idea th.it brilliant green is the only 
(olour that is dnngi runs m this respect; but as 
a matter of but, at seme may be present in 
colours of m.my other hues. In the snmtarv 
- and unsanitary houses exhibited at the Health 
1 Exhibition, the latter was purposely bung with 
arnCtiKul papers, and green was conspicuous by 
its absence ; while in the sanitary house, green 
vias present m abundance, but without any help 
from arsenic. Householders can easily protect 
themselves in this matter by observing two rules 
—the one is, to require a warranty from the 
papcr-lmnger that the paper supplied is five from 
the poison ; and the other is, to have every shred 
of <*ld paper skipped tram the walls before the 
1 new paper is put on. We shall have some further 
icmurks to otlei on Hd- ‘u 1,, ‘—t’ bv’-" - *» M*y. 

We undeistuml t’".,i ,ui l.vi- ■ : ■ *i of Photo¬ 
graphs hv Amateurs is shortly to be opened in 
London, under the auspices ot the Sleieoaeopie 
(Vmipanv, who offer valuable prizes for the best 
pictures m ditlerent classes Gentlemen who are 
well known m the art woild will act as judges. 
Pbntoirnphv I** n-'vv so fashionable an amusement, 
tli.t th ' IMm.v. - m is likely to prove one ol the 
successes of the Loudon season. 

Mr Henry Flennell has published some inte- 
lestmg notes which he.has collected with reference 
to the hugest salmon taken, both with net and 
rod, from the piincipul rivers in the kingdom 
during the past year. The Tay, its might be 
expected, heads the li&t with a noble sixty- 
pounder ; tbe Shannon gave up the next largest 
tisb, weighing fifty-seven pounds; then follow 
the Tyne, iii tv-one pounds; the. Eden, forty-two 
pounds; the Derwent, forty *bne pounds j the 
Tweed, thirty-nine pounds; and the Clyde, tnirty- 
eiglit pounds. As a curiosity of fishing, it is 
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recorded that during the la-t week ot the season 
at North Shields a fi«h of forty pounds kindly 
.lumped into a boat lying at the fish-quay! Mr 
Ffemie.il remarks that the largest salmon which 
he ever saw, and w lm h weighed seventy pounds, 
was that taken in the T«y m the year INTO, and 
of which a cast was made for the Fish Museum 
at South Kensington by the late Frank Buckland, 
who named it ‘ The King of Scot'.’ 

Mr Guy, secretary ot the Howietoun Fishery, 
has received a letter from Mr Spencer F. lkiml, 
United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 
conveying the following information: 1 1 have 
much pleasure in acknowledging the arrival, in 
excellent condition, of the trout eggs sent by 
you per Funvesia. Some of these wire trans¬ 
ferred to Mr Mather* station at (Add Sruing 
Harbour, N. Y., and the remainder to the Aviate 
Fish station ot the (Vunmi.won, in charge ot 
Mr Frank N. Clark, at Northville, Michigan. I 
Both gentlemen greatly admire the method in | 
which the eggs were packed, and the perfect | 
condition in which they came to hand.’ j 

In an article on ‘Curiosities of the Klccliic i 
Light,’ which appeared m this Journal tm March 1, 
last year, the following parage oceuried : ‘Fog 
ha® a p-^ulirh' strong quenching power over the 
[i leef-i |. ■■•-I* ■' t. owing to the preference it ha , 
lor absorbing all the blue iu\&, and to the com¬ 
parative poverty of the orange colour. A single 
gas jet can be seen about as tar as a two-thousand- j 
candle arc-light. This is because the gas jet is 
rich in tlio-e red rays which penetrate a fo-j 
without being absorbed.’ AVith regard to t In'., 
an Australian correspondent wutes us: ‘iliej 
above passage brought to my mind what I vut-| 
told years ago, that when dimng at night m a ! 
fog, and the carriage or buggy lamp', will not, 
show the road, the light can be made to pene¬ 
trate the f, » >.v‘implv‘*i .dl*" a common red | 
silk pockn A.iniki m !n I v • r. ■ glass of the! 
lamp-5. Tin* hint, even if of no u-e to el'vfn- ; 
cians, may benefit some one compelled to dine' 
home in the “ small-hour-.'’* 


(‘ROOKED ANSAVERS. 

Tile knowledge attribut'd to the proveilual 1 
‘schoolboy” mu*t. alway* have ama/ed any pel sou ' 
of only ordinary intelligence. Recmt school! 
examinations have, liovvevir, revealed a depth, 
and variety of informat'ou po—twd by juve- , 
nilc.s, which bids fair to make the coming school -1 
boy throw his predecessors quite into the shade j 
Amongst many startling item-, of lufoimation j 
may be instanced that ‘a fort is a plate to put j 
men in,’ and a fortress ‘a place to put women j 
in.’ ‘A famine in the land,' it appeals, is what 
made the Tower of l'i-a lean; und ‘’cos the 
moon i- so < bangin’,’ is the reason why it is of 
a difierenfc g ,i n<icr from the sun. The surface 
of the earth consi-ts of land and water, sajd a 1 
bright youngster; but when asked, ‘AVh.it, then, 1 
do land and water make?’ he Instantly replied, j 
‘Mud.’ | 

In many case’s^ it is evident that the pupils , 
do kot understand what the questions mean < 
When inquiring, ‘AVhat comes next to man m 


the scale of being?’ it is rather surprising to 
be told it is ‘his shirt. 1 It surely must have 
been the same boy T who replied that the chief 
end of man was, ‘The end what’s got his head 
on.’ The first man that went round the world 
was, in a little girl’s opinion, ‘The man in the 
moon.’ A consonant is a ‘portion of land sur¬ 
rounded by w'ater.’ Tt was ‘Daniel m the 
lion’s den’ who paid, ‘It is not gened for man 
to be alone ; ’ and 1 wjiy the Israelites made a 
golden call 1 ’ was, ‘Because they hadn’t enough 
silver to make a cow.’ , 

Reports of School-board examinations will 
form quite a comic library. ‘ What would 
have happened if llenry r 1A 7 . of France had not 
been murdered?’ The reply wa« : ‘He would 
probably’ have died a natural death.’ ‘Where 
was Bishop Latimer burned to death?* ‘In the 
fire,’ replied a little fellow, looking very’"grave 
and wise. An equally unexpected reply wa i 
elicited from a, pupil when asked, ‘Wluit did 
the Israelites do when they came out « t the 
Red Sea” ‘They dried them-elves.’—‘What 
i, the feminine of fnar?’ First blight hoy: 
‘Hasn’t utiv’ —‘Next.’ Second blight boy: 
‘Nun.’—‘That’.-right.* First boy, indignantly: 

‘ That’.-just what I said !’ 

The following is still runic ludicrous. A 

teacher a-ked a juvenile da-- -.urn* question - 

regarding their knowledge of < lectricity, and 
inquired whah of them had ever .seen a 

magnet. One shaip hoy inum dnti lv .said In* 

had pcen lots of them * W Ju r*. ' inquired hi- 
in-trit'dor, a-tonished at lm proficiency. ‘In 
die-pe,’ was the icad.v reply. 

But the good thing- aie not all monopolized 
by the boys. Some little girls were studying 
the history of David, the pa—age for the dav 
hmng that which de.-oibo the shepherd bo> s 
victory oVi l* Goliath. Tin* tea<‘her a Led the 
qiu -tmn, ‘Now, can any ot von little guj- tell 
me who killed the giant ” Quick a thought, 
one of the smallest responded, ‘.lie Ic.’ 

An examination of girl- m B urd school* for 
prizes otleied by the Xalicnml Health Society 
levealcd some curious items of mlonnation. 
One reply to, ‘Mention any occupations <on- 
hidered injurious to health,* was. ‘(Huimtiori 0 
which are injurious to liealth are e.ubolic a-id 
gas, which ib inquire blood.’ Another 'pupil 
said. ‘ A stoiio-ma-ou * wm k i- injiti ions, because 
when lie l- chipping lie breathes m all the little 
chips, and then th»*v are taken into the lung".* 
A third sav-: ‘A buolmakii’n trade is very’ inju- 
nous, becau-e the bootmakers pro-s the boots 
aguimt the thorax; and therefore it pressc.- the 
thorax in, and it touches the heart.; and if they 
do not flu*, they are cripples for life.’ AA’itli a 
beautiful den-ivcness, one girl declares that ‘all 
m^qfianical work is injurious to health.’ A reply 
t(t a quo-tin.) about digestion runs: ‘AVe should 
never eat fat, because the food does not digest.’ 
Another states that ‘when fooel is swallowed, it 
passes through the windpipe;’ and‘that ‘the 
chyle flows up the middle of the backbone, and 
reaeho- the heart, where it meets the oxygen, 
and is purified.* Another says: ‘The woik of 
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ilio lieart is to repair the diffluent organs in 
about half a minute.’ One little physiologist 
replies : ‘ Wo have an upper and a lower skm; 
the lower skin moves at its will, and the upper 
skin moves when wo do.’ Another child sav-: 
‘The heart is a comical shaped hag . 5 A third, 
that ‘the upper skin ib called , «•..,»/ ; . T ./| 
the lower skill is called tlcrby , 5 whil- .1 I nr 'i 
enumerates the organs of digestion as ‘,-tomaOi, 
liv^r, and spleen*/ 

Another school furnishes us with some choice 
specimens of general lnfonn.it ion, geography, | 
history, and grammar. With reference to the | 
first, we are told that “the fir-t day 111 Lent is i 
called Matrimony , 5 moreover, that ‘Matrimony 
is neco-aw to salvation and that ‘our neigh- 
hour’ is ‘the person next door/ In geographv, 
for instance, ‘a volcano is a large mountain with 
a hole at tb* ton ITfcd a fireplace at the bottom, 
and nometimes the lire comes out at the top and 
destroys the cities at the bottom, if there are nnv/ I 
A watershed is a mountain like a cave, by which j 
the river flows A steppe is a mountain 111 j 
France ; and lad, not least, we learn that ‘we! 
can go from London to Lnerpool by the Brighton j 
and South Uoa-t line/ Equally ingenious and j 
cm inns are the answers m grammar. One hoy j 
diseoveted there are three kinds of L/-. 5 —the! 
hard ‘</, 5 I he soft ‘ a,' and the ‘refugee/ Mean! 
ha-, for the feminine, ‘arrow;’ peatock, ‘pea - 1 
cockess*’ and German, *(lerwoin.in ;’ the femi 1 
lime of bachelor is ‘old maid, widow ; 5 of go-.-' 
ling, ‘gamleress ; 5 and ot lux, ‘hare 5 The plural i 
of colloquy i-. ‘colh agues, colloquise and the 
thief parts of leaeh, ‘ teacher, taught/ 

I11 English billon, mole emprises await us. 
‘King .Stephen xx.i- the fir-t English martyr who j 
w.h maH\ml 111 England; he was binned alixe 
m St Alhan.s 111 llolhom/ ‘Magna Chaila was! 
a great man, and he was called Magna C'harta j 
heeaise he u«ed to go about preaelnng/ The 
Heptarchy was called the I'mted States, it j 
appear-, at one time ; and it al-o may not he : 
generally known that ‘Saint Thomas a Bucket J 
was at' •' 1 and one day he quamlled ] 
with th Id 1 . i • ■, and wanttd to kill him/ 1 

One sapient lu'-lotiaii ohseived that, the * Treaty j 
of Utrecht xvas fought botxve< n the Zulus and I 
the English/ Some remarkable and oiigmal m- | 
formation wu*. givm, too, regarding Chaucer, J 
Spenser, and Swift. The first-named pel .-on, it j 
seems, wrote /Esofs 1'aUbs; the second wrote the . 
Wealth of Nat tone: while the third, who lived 
in John's reign, was a ‘great u-lronomer and j 
joker . 5 

lint it is in sacred history that many blight 
pupils surpass them selves in leaving /In* region 
of tacts, and boldly plunging into a sea of specu¬ 
lation. In the opinion of one, ‘tin* Pliaii-ces 
wore had people who used to wash/ Pontius ■ 
‘Pilot , 5 another affirmed, was one of the Aiahian i 
Nights; and a third genius discovered that ‘the I 
Greek translation of tho Old Te-fament was 
called Latin/ To the question, ‘Who wrot^ tile 
Catechism Pone said, ‘St Paul another, ‘Mosel* ; 5 
and a third, ‘One of the pidiets.’--‘To whom 
did St Philip prPacli ? 5 was one of the questions 
put. * T»xthe unicorn,’ wan the answer. j 

Here is the pith of a talented youngster’s 
paper on the ‘Good Samaritan/ ‘A certing 
man went down from jerslum to jeriker, and j 


he fell among thieves and the thorns sprang 
up and ehoaked him—whereupon he gave tup- 
pins to the host, and praid take care, on him and 
put him lion Ins hone liass. And "he past by on 
the other side/ Tins and the following are not, 
as might be supposed, American exaggerations, 
but authenticated instances of examiners’ ex- 
penenees. 

The last specimen is in answer to the question, 
‘Who was Moses—‘]Jo lived in a hark maid 
of hullne-hes, ami he kept a golden calf and 
w’or.-lnpt br.u/en snakes, and he liet nothin but 
qw bales and manner for foity years. He was 
k.ut by the air while ruling under a bow of a 
tree and be was killed bv hi- wm Abslon as he 
was hanging f 10111 the bow. His end was peace.’ 

0 0 (I A S J 0 N A L NOT E & 

THU AMERICAN DTSON. 

With reference to the pre-cut distribution of 
tins almost extinct animal, an American paper 
states as follow.-: ‘The division of the buflalo 
herds by the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific 
railroads left two great bands of them—one on 
the noi Hi, and the other on the <=outh side of 
the tracks. Those on the south side—111 Texas, 
New Mexico, and Au/ona—Live long since dis¬ 
appeared i 1*0111 the ranges, their places being taken 
bv the herds of domestic cattle and numerous 
floiksof sheep. The disappearance of the buffalo 
lrom the north-west dates from the conquest of 
Sitting Bull. When the military drove that 
great Indian warrior from the hunting-grounds 
of his tribe, the buffalo went with the red men. 
I11 the country were thousands upon thousands 
of buffaloes that fell beneath the bullets of the 
soldiers when there were no Indians to shout at. 
It was grand sport for the .soldier.-, but it was 
death to the buffalois. Upon the prairie- of 
Dakota and Montana, where thev ome wandered 
in thou-auds, not u single one 1- now to be found. 
The only remnants ot tln-e might\ holds that 
once thronged the north-wo-t are a few bundled 
animals scattered 111 tie: vninilx of Woody Moun¬ 
tain, across the line in Bnti-ii Manitoba Last 
year u herd oi about m\ only-fix * tlem-ond were 
eorraled in the folks of the Little Me-nm, on 
the south side, of the Yeliow-tone Pixel*; but 
they were rounded up by the tiros \mtjes and 
l' ioxvs, who attempted to dine them on their 
reservations beioio the vxh.'.e hunters could get 
a shot, at them. T11 this tL T ' v.<ie mismces-inl, 
for the xvhite hunter- did get. w iml of the affair, 
aud bv the time both rod- and while . got Enough 
with them, not lixe thou and of that, mighty herd 
xvere left to cross the Yellow .done. The remnant, 
xxdiuli did nut get oxer m safety, continued their 
jomnev into the north, and at last found a retuge 
near Woody Mountain, m the British terri¬ 
tory . 5 

WAST10 S\NI). 

In all gla^s factories, the vva«te sand at\ .unulates 
generally in very large quantities, so that it is 
difficult at times to know what to do with it. 
We learn, however, from a French publication 
(/.<■ JiuJhhu Tirhuolotjujio) that a remedy has 
been found for this, by whiqjf the waste sand 
will not only be used up, but will bo offcgroat 
service in the production of articles of a kind 
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of earthenware resembling white bricks. First 
of all, the sand is subjected to enormous hydraulic 
pressure, and is then baked in turn aces at a very 
great heat, so that blocks of various sizes are 
produced of a white colour, being, in fact, a 
pure silex. These will resist the action of 
sulphuric and other powerful at ids, as well as 
sharp frost, the heat of the sun, and wind and 
ram. They are very light, their specific gravity 
being only 1*3. They will he invaluable for 
decorative and architectural purposes, when com¬ 
bined with coloured bricks or stones. 


THE FEEDING VALUE OF ENSILAGE. 

At a recent meeting of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society at Edinburgh, Mr Colin 
Mackenzie stated that the test cxpoi iment-, which 
he had been conducting' with ensilage at Port- 
luore, Peeblesshire, were concluded in August 
last, when all the animals th.it had been fed 
on <-ilage and turnips were sold. On February 14, 
when the experiments began, the six cattle that 
were led on turnips and straw weighed on an 
average 7 cwt. 1 qr. ]0'-| lbs., and the five animals 
fed on silage averaged 7 cwt. 1 qr. 185j lbs. When 
turned out to grass, on Mav 1 2, they averaged 
respectively 8 cwt. 1 qr. 2A lbs for the turnip led 
animab, and 8 cwt. 2 qrs 12 llw. for those getting 
silage. On June 17, the turnip-fed beast-, aver¬ 
aged 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs., while tho-e fed on 
silage averaged 8 < w t. 3 qrs (5 lbs. After being 
slaughtered, the dre*~ed caica**es were weighed, 
when the animals getting turnips averaged thirty- 
nine stone seven and one-M\th pounds, and tlu»e 
fed on silage gave an average of for tv-two stone 
four and two-fifth pounds. Thus the silage-fed 
animals, which start*d with an advantage of eight 
pounds of live weight, finished with an advantage 
of two stone eleven pounds of dead weight. An 
experiment undertaken with the view of testing 
the .suitability of silage for ewes in winter showed 
that from birth till the date of sale the lamb-, 
produced by the ewes could not he distin¬ 
guished either in size or condition from the 
lambs of ewes fed on turnips. Mr Mackenzie 
proceeded to say that the whole of the cattle 
in his possession wove now being foddered on 
silage only, and he could not desire to see them 
in a more healthy and thriving condition. 11 i- 
silos now numbered five, and the whole had been 
filled with the prod me of lea-field**, ‘haiiu-d’ for 
cutting, and a certain amount of plantation gras*., 
and the whole of the silage was in excellent con¬ 
dition. In conclusion, he moved that the com¬ 
mittee to whom the task was intrusted of making 
the experiment be discharged, and that the 
Society proceed to gather and publish details 
of a practical nature regarding the use of silage.— 
The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

A NEW AN/ESTHETIC. 

Mr C\ S Jeaffreson, F R.O.S.E., writes us follows: 
‘Repented paragraphs have lately appeared m 
many of the daily papers concerning a new drug 
—muriate of cocaine—which is declared to have 
tlie power, when applied to the surface of the eye, 
ol producing complete ana*4hewia, or insensibility 
to touch and painhil impressions. By its agency 
the surgeon can, it is said, perform operations 
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which are confined to the globe of the eye with 
erlcct freedom from pain. I am so frequently 
eing asked questions upon this subject, and the 
matter is of such vast importance to the general 
public, that I make no apology for stating my 
experience of this new drug in the public press. I 
have no hesitation in saying that since the intro¬ 
duction of chloroform into surgical practice, there 
is no discovery which equals m importance the 
effects which are found to follow the^use of tins 
new' preparation. I obtained a four per cent, 
solution of muriate of cbcaim* through the agency 
of Mr Bohini, chemist, and having liist experi¬ 
mented upon Dr Houseman- my assistant at the 
Eye In firman —and found that its effects upon 
the eye were such as to produce complete nn.es- 
the-ia, I used it in various operations w itli com¬ 
plete and unqualified success. I have no doubt 
that its introduction will : .ark a new era in 
ophthalmic practice ; and a knowledge of the great 
belief Us which, by its agency, are likely f may 
say cel tain—to act rue to sulfeimg humanity 
tuimot be too prominently brought Indore the 
public.’ 


SNOW ON TIIE MOO US. 

MUM ARY. 

0*1.a the wide waste ol h.iircn, bln,unions mkkiIh, 
Wlu-roon not yet the purple heather-bills 
Yield honey-spoil unto the roving bee. 

Fall** tluek and white and fast the winter-snow. 

Long, long ago, the pale blue hau bells died ; 

The golden bioom her petals one l>\ one 
Lroppeil ’mid the sere blown iein , and all the wealth 
Of sweet wild-flow eis that make blight and fan 
The fells m autumn, wtthited lie and dead 
Beneath the wintry blast 

The shepheid seeks, 

ITurily and went hoi -seasoned though lie be, 

The shekel of his cot; his bonnet blue 
Scutv keeps from off his scanty silver bans 
The pelting snow-storm ; crouch the shivering owis 
With then new-yeaned and pretty bleating lambs, 
’Neath the fur/.o-oo\eied shed. 

Ki on, keen, and cold. 

The notth wind whistles o’er the bleak hillside, 

As, dull and gray, the gloaming doses tn ; 

And ceaseless flutter horn the leaden sky 
The feathonng flakes, till not a single bush, 

Oi tuft oi hillock, thiough its covering shows, 

But still and white and silent all around, 

The landscape lies beneath a shroud of snow. 

The Conductor of Ch ymhk.us’k Journal begs to direct 
tire attention of CoNTKimmms to the following notice: 
1*<. All eornrnnnications should bo, addressed to the 
* Editor, .'kill High .Strcot, Edinburgh.' 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript 
3d. To secure thou safe return if ineligible, All Manc- 
hcrtkih, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should hare the writer's Name and Address 
written u/xm them IN FULL. 

4 tlft Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

If the above ruleg arc complied xkith, the Editor will 
do his best to insure the safe return of tnchr/tblg papers. 


Printed and Published by W. & It. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster ltow, London, and 339 High SStreot, Edinburgh. 
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IN Til E N E A I! E U T U R E. | 
Amosi. the Let. tlj.it, every FclmulLoy knows are 
iliimy wlmli most men ami women Intve lor- 
gotten Even those familiar on our tongue-, lew 1 
of us fully realist*. That tin last ciutnry li.is 
been jiro i nimenlly the age of inventions which 
have < bunged the lan* of the world l*? the tiitesl 
of commonplace*. Jhit the extent mul variety 
id the mechanical, and still mute of ihe indus¬ 
trial and social i\ orgaiiisiLioii i lifted hy two <»r 
three ore.it invention 0 , we -eldoiu hear m mind, [ 
and our clnldteii seem likely to target. The j 
order «>1 tin* indeed woild ha-, undeigoiie a 1 
giratci revolution in that period than pirbap- 
m any preceding milh numiu Wo all hrnav that • 
the laml has been liiter-n h d with a i.etwmk i 
ol canal-, xailway.s, and ttlegiuplis; that seas; 
have hetn joined, undeilaid with lelegiaphii j 
(•aides, and tovertd with fleets moving indepen¬ 
dent ol wind ami wa\e l5ut it is ditlieult lor aj 
stroll" imagination fullv to ualise the jet. "iv.itel* | 
social and mdustiial r*\olution that --tiam ha.s 
caused. - 

We know, Lut haidlv lomeinher, that the ' 
created binglc manufai turn m the woihl is ■ 
scarcely a hundred veais old. Steam has obtained { 
an absolute monopoly oi textile lnanufacturts, I 
gathering multitudes of nien, women, and dul-! 
ilren m gigantic establishments to woik under I 
conditions and perform functions scanelv less! 
mechanical tln^p those ol the counties* spindles, 
the endless rofts»ot mules aud looms they no 
longer direct, but watch and serve. Tin* cco-' 
nomical gaiu is enormous, and felt hy even | 
family within reach of European commerce. 1 
The social and moral consequences are mole | 
questionable; although the grosser evils onginaUv I 
attending the sudden and enormous growth of tin* i 
system have been almost entirejjp corrected. j 

Marvellous as Have been the inventions of j 
the recent# past, stupendous as are the changes I 
they have effected, inventions in actual progress 
or ‘within measurable distance’ of attainment 
promise even greater results. Metallurgists are 


in active pursuit of (heap aluminium ; and cheap 
aluminium might prove a scarcely less valuable 
poi-H^iou, a scarcely less revolutionary industrial 
agent, than iron itself. Incorrodible as gold, 
beautiful .is silver, threefold lighter, strength for 
strength, than iron, even mure useful lo the 
electrician Ilian copper, alunnnmni promises to 
be the. mo-,1 semeeablo, a*. it is one of the most 
abundant of metal-. Hitherto, however, the 
dilluulty of sepainlmg it fnmi its ores has 
rendered it at least om-luilf as eobtly as silver. 
It lias been obtained, we believe, only from the 
(blonde, and only through the action of sodium, 
another abundant but compaiatively irreducible 
metal. Hut no cheim-t doubts that it may, 
most expect that it will, soon he obtainable by 
some cnmparaliwly cheap and simple process 
ft mu common oies like its silicate, which lorms 
the basis of i la>. Were it as < heap as iron, it 
might supersede mm for almost all purposes. 
Aluminium ships would need no copper sheathing, 
would he as strong as steel, and but one-tlnrd 
of the weight. Aluminium furniture would" he 
lighter and far more elegant than either wood 
or iron ; aluminium maclnnen would he clean 
and light, would not soil the hand- of the winkers 
with lust or oil. Aluminium vteiisil.s would he 
far handier than iron, safe a- tin, and even less 
corrodible than copper. Aluminium spoons and 
forks would certainly supersede electro-plate and 
e\ cry other substitute for sih or. Kail wav engines 
and carnages made of aluminium would reduce 
probably by one-halt the dead-weight of tile 
ti.mi. Infrangible gla«s 1 * another by no means 
impolitic* or incredible achievement of the 
future ; aud infrangible glass, especially w'lth the 
aid ot (heap aluminium, might improve almost 
indefinitely our inconvenient, absurd, and uncom¬ 
fortable domestic architecture. 

JI*it the paramount invention, the master-agent 
of the future, is electricity. The delay of electric 
lighting, which lias greatly disappointed public 
expectation, is due less to uufofesocn and bj; no 
means insuperable difficulties—less to cost, w'hich 
would be speedily and steadily reduced—than to 
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injudicious legislation; which, too eager to pro- supplied under specially advantageous conditions, 
tect the public interest, Las placed the holders and where coal is distant find costly. Rut coal, 
of electric patents under apparently unfair and the stored and petrified forests of former ages, 
certainly unacceptable conditions. But the elec- is absolutely limit'd in qurnt'iv; though the as 
tnc light is an accomplished fact, accomplished yet undeveloped !-li ■! I > • I -\m« rir.i and India, 
in forms severally suitable lor street, theatrical, not to mention others, promise to supply the con- 
factory, and domestic use. For rooms large or sumption of mankind for an indefinite period, 
small, the little ‘Swan’ lamp, single or by twos Our English coal-fields with the present and pro- 
and threes, realises the ideal perfection of arti- spective output, cannot he expected to last for over, 
ficial light. It has neither glare nor heat nor It may he very long before the whole 8oal will be 
smoke ; it is bright, soft, and steady, and as it can used up; but that which is accessible at inode- 
be placed close to the ceiling, need affect the rate depths without euonnous increase in the cost 
eyes no more than diffused sunshine. Electricity of production will not last two or three centuries 
will supersede gas as certainly as gas superseded at the present constantly increasing rate of con¬ 
oil and wax and tallow. Tims cheapened, gas sumption. We want so much coal to supply heat 
will probably supersede coal as the fuel of electric for chemical and domestic purposes, that we 
engines and ot domestic use. Conservatories cannot long afford to make it our sole source of 
and hothouses lighted with electricity will allow motive-power. This may s:rm a f needless or 
the florist and fruit-growir to try new expert- exoggei.iled alarm; but at all events, cmihl wo 
ments in forcing, acclimatising; creating artificial find a cheap means of rendering availably the 
seasons at his pleasure. Heretofore, he could f< ” e ,1 jrjatis by nature, the use (»f arti final 

obtain summer heat, hut not the prolonged light i* I■ \■ j .\\« ■, by which the progress of matenal 
which is equally essential. The alleged danger civilisation maybe roughly measured, *wuldpro- 
from the wires is far less than that from gas, coed far mole rapidly, evenly, and t heaply than 
which w T e regard with so much indifference, while we depend on coal alone. 

There is no peril of leaking or bursting pipes, Now, electricity promi.M^ to furnish fust what 
accidents and explosions without the interference we want—a means of conveiliug the waste loioes 
and beyond the Control of the household. For of nature into an a\ailahle lonu Ilow \ast 
one man who, recklessly ln\ing hold of com- those forces arc, only scientific men are at all 
munieating wires, may be painlessly killed, a score aware. The lieat of the sun, the wmd, the 
are now' burnt or blown up, blinded or maimed, water-power of the world’s innumerable rivers— 
by gas accidents utterly beyond their own control, above all, that supplied by the motion of the 
The children of the next generation will bless the world itself, the force of the tides—afford, each 
invention which allows the parent to leave them and every one of them, a supply ol force mcoin- 
a light brighter than gas, and beyond the reach parably greater than all the possible coal-fields 
of careless or mischievous lingers. The perfection of the earth can practically furnish. Sanguine 
of the telephone is no extravagant dream of electricians till ns that cnili and all ol tliewi 
sanguine credulity. Our children may, anil pro- can be rendered available as sources of elec tnc. 
bably will, live to emnunmii ate by word of motive-power. One eminent inventor already 
mouth between Liverpool and London, Leeds and lights his house with electricity derived from the 
Glasgow, if not between Loudon and Turn., or water-power ol a small stream some furlongs 
even between Liverpool and New York. Very distant. It would be just as easy to apply that 
probably they may sec the telephone a common power to wank sewing-machines, lifts, sawpits, 
artii 1c of domestic convenience. Mr vied <1 .nHit T or a local railway. The smallest waterfall, the 
and sisters may be able to lied I 4l |,'\ . 1 fori e of an utterly neglected stream, could fiinuisli 

with tliuir distant homes; men «■! :i* , e- il lialba-do/cn households with motive-power suffi- 

is, give orders and instructions verbally, by a cient for all domestic purposes to wliu h machm- 
method which admits of question, explanation, oiy could be applied. 'The Thames could light 
and correction at the moment. London, and have tom* yet to spare for all the 

Rut the peculiar interest and incalculable machinery of eviry laetoiy on its banks. Tiue 
potential importance of electricity lies in its Hint the waste, both in conversion anil application, 
character as a motive-power, or rather, per- will be great; that is to say, we shall obtain 
haps, as a vehicle of motive force. It differs half, perhaps not a quarter, possibly not more 
from all others hitherto employed in several than a tithe of the i<»rco which sun and wind, 
vital particulars. It is capable ol easy and mfi- stream and tide, can supply. Rut we need not 
nito subdivision, of storage and of employment calculate or giudge the waste of force that costs 
at an indefinite distance. These characteristics nothing, and whn h as yet is absolutely wasted 
may have consequences us yet undreamed of, Anuthei important point in Che promise if not 
or dreamed of not l>y r men of science, but by the performance of electricity is the power of 
observant and somewhat Utopian speculative storage. We cannot store up steam or wind or 
thinkers. The first and most obvious const*- sun-heat in their native form; but each of them 
qucnce relates to the sources of power. At may bo made the source of electricity that can 
present, nearly all the motive-power employed in. bo stored. Roxes of electric force originally 
wholesale locomotion by land and sea, in manu- supplied by coal or water-power, or it might be 
factures, and in every form of industry—the only by the tide or bv the sails of a windmill, tan 
motive-force except that of human and animal fumi-.li light to if household, motive-power to a 
muscle at man’s command, save in a few favoured tricycle or a sewing-machine. As yet, the power 
localities—is derived from coal. Water and wind of storage is inconveniently limited; Chat is, the 
pow<F might be had gratis; but as compaied boxes are inconveniently large and heavy. Rut 
with the steam-power supplied by coal, even electricians expect to find means of storing a 
water-power is worth having only where it is very much larger power in very much smaller 
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bulk. When this is done, a locomotive, a boat, 
a carriage, or a tricycle can be supplied at 
shirting with a portable motive-power of an 
amount capable oi driving it for so many hours 
at an ascertained speed. The importance of this 
peculiar capacity of electric force is obvious. 
Windmills were abandoned, in spite of the 
cheapness of their motive-power, simply because 
it could not be stored ; .because they could woik 
only when die wind happened to blow, and blow 
briskly. In a word, the dburcea ol electric loree 
are absolutely unlimited; and those tlmt woilc 
most unevenly are scarcely the less available, 
since the power they supply can be laid up in 
reserve. 

But among all the characteristics of the new 
force, probably the most important, especially in 
the social anj mdu^yiul aspect, are its divi*i- 
bilitv and (onducfcibility. Enigma, they say, 
could fcupply all the 1 arteries of the Slates with 
water-power ; but that power could heretofore 
be turned to account only on the spot, and 
therefore only an infinitesimal puit ol the limit¬ 
less supply could have been available. As 
m.itlei of tact, the whole of this vast icservoir 
of power ha*' been h (t umr-ed So little ol it 
ciiiiId liau* been ufili ed, th.it il was not worth 
while to disfigure the magnificent natural scenery 
of that mmvalled gorge But, converted into 
electric, force, the water-power of Eiagnra might 
be eouveved to an indefinite distance, and dis¬ 
tributed in amounts largo or small to suit the 
need', of lactones or of i.nmlns. This is ol 
course an exlictue illustration rather than a 
practical example. The potentialities ol elec¬ 
tricity are not accompli'diul hut", but neither 
are they mere spei ulations The < onversion, the 
storage, Lh** conveyance, and the distribution have 
all been achieved upon a small scale and in an 
impelled form; that the si ale can be enlarged 
and the methods improved alnur-t indefinitely, 
tlue-c len*t. doubt who have modi deeply studied 
the subjci t. 

The cheapness of conveyance, the distribu¬ 
tion of lone, may well apply a powerful check 
to the most formidable and most unpleasant 
tendency of modern civilisation, the aggrega¬ 
tion of human beings in vast, unmanageable, 
unwholesome dreary cities ; lor nothing can make 
vast musses ol stout and brick and mortar, end¬ 
less lines, of street, otherwise than dreary, un¬ 
pleasant, unwholesome, m comparison with the 
iiesh aiy and natural beauty ol the open country. 
When motive-power can be, disti ibated indefi¬ 
nitely, the city will have no necessary, indis¬ 
pensable, irri siitible economic advantage yver the 
village. Aggregation and division ol labour mud 
always be more or less economical; but the 
spinner and weaver may well be content to earn 
ten or fifteen per cent, less for the sake of inde¬ 
pendence. Fathers and husbands may well choose 
that wives and daughters should earn twenty 
shillings at home, rather than twenty-five yd 
thirty shillings under the rigid discipline and irf- 
the promiscuous society of the great factory. 
Should this provo pdteible, women will be able to 
earn their bread without neglecting their homes, 
to work eight, nine, or ten hours a day, but 
not continuously ; with less fatigue, with perfect 
freedom, with liberty to rest, or to interrupt 
their handicraft in order to mind their children, 


to cook the meal, and keep the house clean and 
comfortable. 

All the artistic handicrafts, all those in which 
individual skill, taste, and feeling are important, 
will tend to segregation, when the indispensable 
aid of machinery can be -uppVd alum t as easily 
to the single artisan as lo ih. tl'U-md hands 
of a great establishment. The tendency nt 
present is to compulsory concentration, ns nioro 
and more is done by inacliineiv, ami less and 
less by independent human .--Kill and strength. 
But when independent human skill and strength 
can have the aid of machinery and motive-power 
without foregoing independent e and individual 
liberty, hall the evil*. ol‘ the system, and all the 
heartburning that it at present evitcs, will gra¬ 
dually and naturally pass away, b'hn^, electricity 
promise.*' not indeed to r^verne, hut to cheek the 
social action of steam. Congregated labour will 
still occupy a largo part, probably far the 
greater part of the industrial field. T.ut electri¬ 
city promises to preserve to individual inde¬ 
pendent industry all that it still retain*', and 
to restore much that it has lo-d. When men 
can find separate and independent employ¬ 
ment—when women and childri ri can earn a 
living without quitting the domestic sphere— 
when the factories, therefme, nepend on volun¬ 
teers, no longer confined to lFoh’Oti > *' choice, the 
reforms which it now seems difficult and almost 
impossible to introduce, will enfoi’ic themselves. 

To predict that eleetrhitv inil achieve such 
result*', even to affirm confidently that such will 
he its tendency, would he rarii and unreasonable. 
But this at least is clear, that electricity admits oi 
eppli alien, and a 1 most indefinite application to 
1 olal. d hamlii »Ji~ and domestic convenience. 
The application of artificial motive-]lower m the 
smallest workshops to aid the individual labourer 
limy not he economical, but it will be posable. 
The domestic use ut machinery, which ha* hitherto 
been a mme or les.s Utopian dt am, will be 
brought within the sphere of piuetical effort. 
All men of mechanical tastes and knowledge 
are aware how much steam might do to lighten 
the labours, to add to the comluit of domestic 
life, were it practically possible to make the. 
steam-engine a common domestic convenience. 
What cannot be done with steam can he done 
with electricity. The r'"~ 7 '< • ’>.■ ham-..! la 1 our 
ol all hut the smallest » ‘i I i" n‘- in/ 

water, cleaning knives, t :i. m l‘ i ,1 ‘tu h and 
the sew mg-vvheel, may be done ten, idteen, or 
thirty ycuis hence, il not without, human care, 
at least without muscular ellort. Electric vehicles 
alone would add enoimomly to the comfort of 
daily life, as to the convenience ol business. Of 
all domestic luxuries, a carriage is perhaps the 
most universally and reasonably coveted, the 
first, though the most > reluctantly, abandoned, 
flow much it contributes to health as well as 
to enjoyment—how the privation is felt bv over¬ 
tasked or weakly women accustomed to, but com¬ 
pelled to resign it, those only know who have 
tried. Electricity may in a few years furnish 
an available substitute, a cheap and convenient 
means of conveyance ; bring frc«h an* and change 
of scene, the refreshment and delight of a freqimnt 
country drive, within the reach of all who have 
leisure to enjoy them, of tired men and feeble 
women, of invalids and children. 
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The dull conservatism, the slow improvement of 
domestic economy, contrast signally and strangely 
with the rapid progress ol‘ industrial organisa¬ 
tion. Men of business tolerate in tlieir homes an 
expense, a neglect of well-known and simple im¬ 
provements, an adhesion to obsolete, extravagant, 
inconvenient method?, a wn-to of labour wlwh 
would be impossible m tin* severe competition 
of business. At a moderate estimate, one-third 
of our domestic labour runs to waste for lack of 
two or three familiar and obvious contrivances. 
Factories, clubs, and hotels have long since 
adopted as necessary economies improvements 
which are still wanting alike in the most 
luxurious and the most economical families. 
The carriage of water, for example, is a scandalous 
and needless tax on servants’ strength, a wanton 
waste of highly-paid labour. A comparatnelv 
slight expenditure would furnish our houses with 
the Jar simpler, cleanlier, and mure convenient 
arrangement of our clubs. Coal-lire?, open fire¬ 
places, ill-constructed chimneys, double the cost 
of fuel, and, together with the incompleteness of 
water-service, probably take up the time of one 
servant m four. The root of the mischief i?, ol 
course, that houses are built by speculators and 
rented for short term-.. Xo man of M*n-«>, 
building for himself on land ol hi- own, would 
dream of adopting the almost m\unable con¬ 
struction of town and suburban homes—the 
rotten foundation**, the thin walls, the insanitary 
arrangement?, the absence of all me< hamcal 
appliances to secure uunlort and save labour, 
and the same wretched sy-tem will doubtless 
delay the adoption of the jet greater facilities 
proffered by ele-trv’fv But the sen-elcss, com¬ 
fortless, w.i-i-iul -• I v of the pie-ent cannot 
last for ever, deeply as the divi -1011 of inteie.sts 
from which it arises is unhappily moled in our 
economic system The ground landlord, secure 
of his rent, cares for nothing else. The builders, 
as a body, with their fort\, sixty, or eightv \ears’ 
leases, and a monopoly ol giouiul within reach 
of business centres, will spend nothing to attract 
tenants, who, go where they will within the 
limits imposed on them, can find nothing better. 
The tenant cannot spend money on the improve¬ 
ment of a strangers property. X«>t one home 
in ten, therefore, is furnished with a sensible 
kitchen range, not one in fifty has a docent or 
economic water-service, not one in a thousand 
a single arrangement for saving labour or fuel, 
or securing health or comfort. 

Happily, a reaction is here and there discernible. 
The very costliness of ground ha? led to tin* < on- 
struction of buildings whose size renders solidity 
indispensable. English families detest Hats ; flats, 
therefore, must be made attractive by conve¬ 
niences not found ill independent houses. The 
absence of stairs—m itself an enormous saving 
of labour—is not sufficient; the economies and 
comforts familiar to clubs and hotels must be 
introduced. Tile flats may he expected to raise 
gradually but surely the absurdly low and worse 
than antiquated standard of independent dwell¬ 
ing? ; and when flats are lighted by electricity 
and furnished with motive-power, the contrast 
of comfort and,convenience will be too glaring; 
wifi provoke a strong, persistent, irresistible 
demand for common-sense, decency, and rational 
arrangement in the consti uction of houses intended 


for the same class of tenants, and now brought 
for the first time into competition w-ith honestly 
built and sensibly constructed dwellings. And 
if, as seems probable, electricity should gradually 
increase the facility of locomotion, and extend 
the permissible distance between men’s dwelling? 
and then* work, a greater range of choice may 
enforce a competition not merely ol choapnes-, 
but of honest, sensible, economic construction. 


A HOUSE DlVJDlfD AC.UNST ITSELF. 

BY MRS OBI WlANr. 

WAITER X. 

The revelation which thus burst upon Mr Durant 
was known throughout the length and breadth 
of Bordigliera, as that goo^mau sgid, befoie the 
day was out. The expulsion wu- not so inap¬ 
propriate as might he at fir-t supposed, con¬ 
sidering the limited .society to which the fart 
1-hat Mr Waring had a second daughter was of 
any paitieular interest ; for the good chaplain's 
own 1 cadence wu? almost at the extiemity of 
Hie Manna, and (Heiicral (lainit’s on tin highe.-l 
point of elevation among the olive -.arden?; 
while the only other English inhabit oil? were 
in the hotels near the beach, and consisted of 
a landlady, a housekeeper, and the highlv 
respectable person who had charge of the stable - 
at the Bellevue. This little inferior world was 
le.spectfully intero-tcd but not excited by the 
new arm al. 

But to Mrs Diiiant and Tone it was :ni event 
>f the first importance; and Mis (Haunt was at 
first disposed to believe that it wu- a revelation of 
further wnkedness, mid that theie wa° no tilling 
where llie-e discoveries might end. ‘We shall 
be hearing that he has a -on next,’ she said 
They had a meeting in tin* afternoon to talk 
it over; and it really did appear at fuwt that 
the new di-closun* enhanced the enormity of 
the first; lor, naturally, the dilUrence between a 
widower mid a manied man is aggravated by 
the discovery that the decentr pii tending to 
have only one child has rcallv ‘a family.’ At 
the first glance, the bulges wire all impres-id 
by tins; though afterwaid.*, when they began 
to think of it, they were obligi <1 to admit that 
the conclusion perhaps was not \en well founded. 
And when it turned out that France, 1 ? and tin*, 
new-comer were twins, that altogether altered 
the question, and left them, though they weie 
by no means satisfied, without anything further 
to Bay. 

A\ Inle, all this went on outside the Palazzo, 
there was much going on within it that was 
calculated to produce difficulty and embarrass¬ 
ment Mr Waring, with a consciousness that 
he was acting a somewhat cowardly part, ran 
away from it altogether, and shut himself up 
m liis library, and left his daughters to make 
(equainfaiice with each other as they best could, 
lie wo.?, as has been said, by no means suffi¬ 
ciently at his e.p* to return to what he called 
his studies, the ordinary occupations of his life, 
lie had run away, and he knew i{. He went 
so far as to turn the key in one door, so that, 
whatever happened, lie could only be invaded 
from one side, and sat down uneasily in the 
lull conviction that from moment to moment 
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he might be called upon to act as inter¬ 
preter or peacemaker, or to explain away diffi¬ 
culties. lie did not understand women, hut only 
his wife, from whom lie had taken various pre¬ 
judices on the subject; neither did lie understand 
girls, but only Fiance*, whom, indeed, he ought 
to have known better than to suppose either that 
she was likely to squabble with her sister, or 
call him in to mediate or explain. Frances was 
not at all lively to do either of these things ; and 
he knew that; yet lived* in a vague dread, and 
did not even sit comfortably on liis chair, and 
tried to distract his mind with a novel—\\lmh 
was the condition m which he was ionud by Mr 
Durant. The clergyman’s visit did him a little 
good, giving him at once a grievance and an 
object of lidictile. During the rest of the day, 
he was so distrc^d from hi* real difficulties 
as to lull from time to time into fits of secret 
laughter over the idea of having been in all 
unconsciousness a source of danger lor Ta*ie., 
TTe had never been a gay Lothario, as he said ; 
hut to have run the ii*Jc of destroying Ta-n ’* 
peaco of mind was btjoml his wildest imagina¬ 
tion. JR* longed to con tide it to somebody; but 
there was no one with whom he could share the 
fun. Constance perhaps might have understood; 
but Frances' lie 1 elapsed into giauty when 
lie thought of France*. It was not the kind of 
ludicrous suggestion, which would ammo her. 

Meanwhile, the* girls, wlu> were such strangers 
to cadi other, vet *o closely bound by nature, 
were ■ »i b tv * i■ - t«> tome to a knowledge oi 
each > \ ii ‘an* which were much more 

subtle than any explanation then* father could' 
have supplied ; so that he might, ll lie had under¬ 
stood them bcltci, have been entirely at liis ease 
on this point. A* a matter of fact, though Con¬ 
stant e w as the t Ioicit l ol the two, it was Frances 
who advanced most quickly in her imestimations, 
lor the excellent reason, that it was C<instance 
who talked, while Flames, lor the most part 
having nothing at all interesting to say of hciself, 
held her peaco. Fiances had been awakened at 
an uniiMi.ilIy late hour m the morning, for the 
agitation ol the night had abudged her sleep 
at the other end—by tlu* sounds of ninth which 
accompanied the lust dialogue between Iiol new 
sister and Manure in. The Italiuu which Con-, 
stance knew was not very much, and it was of 
a finer ^ualih than anv with which Mamiccia 
was acquainted ; but still they came to some 
sort imdcr«t"t:«Iand both repudiated the 
efforts of 1'iaiiM- explain. And from that 
moment Constance had kept the com creation in 
her hands. She dul not chatter, nor vjas there 
any appearance of loquacity in her; but Frances 
had lived much alone, ami had been taught not i 
to disturb her father when she was with linn, I 
so that it was more her habit to be talked to 
than to talk. She did not even ask many ques¬ 
tions; they were scarcely necessary; for Con¬ 
stance, as was natural, was lull of herself ajill 
of her motives for the step she had taken. These 
revelations gax e Frances new lights almost at 
every word. • 

‘You always knew’, then, about us?* Frances 
said. She had intended to say ‘about me/ but 
refrained, with r'*u'_ , l *d modiMvaud pride. 

‘Oh, certain’.}. Mamma always writes, you 
know, at Christmas, if not oftoner. We did not 
.... .. 


know you were here. Tt was Markham who 
found out that. Markham l* the most active- 
minded fellow in the world. Papa docs not 
much like him. I daresay you have never heard 
anything very favourable of him; but that is 
a mistake. \Ve knew pretty w’ell about you. 
Mamma used to a«k tbal you should write, since 
there was no reason w h), at your age, you should 
nut speak for yourself ; but you never did. I 
suppose he thought it better not.’ 

4 1 suppose so.’ 

‘Tint 1 should not myself have been restrained 
by that/ said Constance. ‘I think very well on 
the whole of papa; but obedience of that sort 
at our age is too mut h ; T should not have obeyed 
him.. I should have told lnm, that m such a 
matter I must judge for my*Jf However, if 
one learn* anything as luc grows up/ said this 
young plulo*opher, ‘it is that no two people are 
alike. I support* that was not how the subject 
presented itself to \ou C 

France* made no reply. She wondered what 
she would have said had she been told to write 
to nil unknown mother. Ought she to do so 
now? The idea wa* a very strange one to her 
mind, and yet what could bo more natural? 
Jt was with a son*e of precipitate avoidance 
of a subject which must be contemplated fully 
at an after-]icriod, that she said hurriedly : * 1 
have never Avi ltten letters. Il^ did not come into 
my head.’ 

‘Ah' 1 said Constant e, looking at her with a 
sort of impartial scrutiny. Then she added with 
a sequence of thoughts which it was not difficult 
to folioAv: 4 Don t you think it is very odd that 
you and I should be the tame age* f 

Frances felt heuelf grow red, and the water 
came to her eye*. She* looked lustfully at the 
other, who was so much more advanced than she 
felt herself tube. ‘J suppose—wc* ought to have 
been like each other/ she *aid. 

‘We aie not, lioweicr, a bit You are like 
mamma. T don't know lvhether you arc* likelier 
in mind; but on the outside. And 1 am like 
him. it is very funny. It shows that one has 
these peculiarities Jiom ones birth ; it couldn’t 
be habit or association, as people say, for I have 
noior been with him—neither bait* \ou lvith 
mamma. I suppose lie is very mdependeiit- 
mtuded, and does what lu* likes without thinking? 
So do I. And you consider what other people 
will say, and lmw it will look, and a thousand 
Hungs.’ 

It did not seem to Fiance* that this was the 
case ; but she wa* not .it all m the habit of 
stud a nig herself, and made no protest. Did she 
consider very milch av1i.iI otln v people would say ? 
Perhaps it Avas true*. She had been obliged, she 
reflected, to consider wbat llnriuecia Avould say; 
so that probably Con*tain c* was light 

‘It aaus Maihliam that diseoA’oml you, after 
all, as I told you. Ho w lm-aluable ; In* never 
forgets , and it you want to find an) thing out, 
lie avi 11 take any amount of trouble. I may n.s 
well tell a cat avIiv 1 left home. If avc r e going 
to live together as sisters, wc ought to make 
confidants of each other ; and if you have to go, 
ou can take my part. —Well, then 1 You must 
noAv there is a man in it. They sav you should 
always ask, “Who i< She )>> Avhen there is a row 
between men ; and 1 am sure it is just as natural 
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to ask, “Who is Be?” when a girl gets into a 
scrape/ 

Tlie language, the tone, the meaning, were all 
now to Frances. She did not know anything 
about it. When there is a row between men; 
when a girl gets iuto a scrape : the one and the 
other were equally lor from her experience. She 
felt herself blush, though she scurcely knew why. 
She shook her head when Constance added, though 
rather as a remark than aa a question: ‘ Don’t 
you know ?—Oh, well; 1 did not mean, have you 
any personal experience, but as a general prin¬ 
ciple? The man in this ease was well enough. 
Papa said, when 1 told him, that it was quite 
right; that I had belter have made up my mind 
without making a fuss; that lie would „ liuve 
advised me so, if he had known. But I will 
never allow that this ia- a point upon which any 
one can judge for you. Mamma pressed me more 
than a mother lias any right to do—to a person 
of my age/ 

‘But, Constance, eighteen i- 1 riot «o very old/ 

‘Eighteen is the age of rea on,’ said the gill 
somewhat imperiously; then she paused and 
added—‘in most cases, when one has been much 
in the world, like me. Besides, it is like the 
middle ages when your mother Hunks bhe can 
make you do what she pleases and marry as she 
likes. That must he one’s own uflair. I must 
say that 1 thought papa would take my pait 
more strongly, for they have always been so much 
opposed. But after all, though he is not iti I 
harmony with her, still tlie parents’ side is his i 
side/ 

‘Did you not like—the gentleman? 1 said 
Frances. Nothing could be more modest than 
this (juestion, and yet it brought the blood l<> 
her face. She had never heard the ordinary 
badinage on this subject, or thought of love with 
anything but awe and reverence, as a mystery 
altogether beyond her and out of discussion. She 
did not look at her si -ter as she put the question. 
Constance lay back in the long wicker-woik chair, 
well lined with cushions, wdiieh was her father’s 
favourite seat, with her hands ekispod behind 
her head, m one ot those attitudes of complete 
abandon which Frances had been trained to think 
impossible to a girl. 

‘Did 1 like—the gentleman? I did not think 
that question could ever again be put to me m 
an original w T ay. I bee now what is tlie good of 
a sister. Mamma and Markham and all my 

? eoplo had such a ditferent way of looking at it. 

'ou must know that that is not the question, 
whether you like the man. As ior that, I liked 
him—well enough. There was nothing to— 
dislike in him/ 

Frances turned her eyes to her sister’s face 
with something like reproach. * I may not have 
used tlie right word. 1 have never spoken on 
such subjects before/ 

‘I have always been told that men arc 
dreadful prude*,’ said Constance. ‘I suppose 
papa has brought you up to think that such 
tilings must never be spoken of. I ’ll tell you 
what is original about it. 1 have been asked if 
he was not rich enough, if he was not handsome 
enough, if he ind not a good enough title, and 
I have been asked it I loved him, which was 
nonsense ; I have not known him lon<* enough. 

I could answer all that; hut you I can’t answer. 


Don’t I like him? I was not going to be per¬ 
secuted about him. It was Markham who put 
it into my head. “Why don’t you go to your 
father,” ho said, “if yon won’t hear reason? He 
is just the sort of person to understand you, if 
wo don’t.” So, then, I took them at their word. 

I came off—to papa/ 

‘ Does Markham dislike papa ? 1 mean, doesn’t 
he thiuk ’- 

‘ I know what you mean. They don’t thiuk 
that papa has good ’sense. They think lmn 

romantic, and all that I have always been i 
accustomed to think so too. But the curious 
thing is that he isn’t,’ said Constance with an 
injured air. ‘ I suppose, however foolish one’s 
father may be for lniuself, he still feels that he 
mubt stand on the parents’ side/ 

‘You speak,’ said Francos with ,a little indig¬ 
nation, ‘as if papa was likely to be against—his 
ehihlieii. as if he were an enemy/ «. 

‘Taking sides is not exactly being enemies, 
said Constance. ‘ We are each of our own faction, 
you know. It is like Whig* ami Tories. TJio 
father’s and mother* side with each other, even 
though they may be quite dilierenl, and o.-L get 
on together. There i.* a kind of reason in it. 
Only, I have always heal’d so much >. papa as 
unreasonable and unlike other people, that I 
never thought of lum in that light, lie would 
be, though, excel it that for the present I am suih 
a stranger, and he feels bound to be mil to me. 

It it were not for bin politeness-, he is capable of 
being medieval too.’ 

‘I don’t Know what medieval nu .ms,’ said 
Frances, with much heat, indignant to hear her 
father thus spoken of as a subject lor uitimm. 
Perhaps bhe had criticised him in her time, as 
children use; but silently, not putting it into 
words, which make* a gieat difference. And 
besides, what one does one’s sell m this wav is 
quite another matter As she looked at tin* girl, 
wdio was a stranger, though m borne cxtr.uudinarv 
way not a stranger, a momentary pang and 
impotent sudden l.igo against the web of sti.ingo 
circumstances in which she felt hem II caught 
and bewildered, flamed up m her mild eyes and 
mmd, unaccustomed to complication*. Coustanee 
took no notice ol this sudden passion. 

‘It means bread and water,’ she said with 
a laugli, ‘and shutting up in one’s own room, 
and cutting oif of all communication fijoni with¬ 
out. Mamma, if she wen* driven to it, l* quite 
capable ol that. Thiy all are—rather th^n give 
in; but a* these ,ue not the middle ages, they 
have to gi\o m at last. Perhaps, if I had 
thought.that what you maj cull his official (liar- 
actor would he too strong for papa, 1 should 
have fought it out at home. But I thought 
he at least would he himself, and not a con¬ 
ventional puienk I am sure lie has been a 
very queer sort of parent hitheito; but the 
moment a fight comes, lie puts himself on his 
q.wn side/ 


abstractedly tlie lines of tlie French, coast. The 
voice winch uttered sentiments so strange to 
Frances was of the most refined and harmonious 
tones, low, soft, and clear. And the lines of 
her slim elastic ^figure, and of her perfectly 
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appropriate dress, which combined simplicity and 
costliness, carelessness and consummate care, as 
only high art can, added to the effect of a 
beauty which was not beauty m any demon¬ 
strative sense, but rather harmony, ease, grace, 
lino health, fine ti tuning, and what, lor want 
of a better word, we call blood. Not that the 
bluest blood in the world, inevitably carries with 
it this perfection of tone; hut Constance lud 
the effect ^which a thoroughbred horse has upon 
the. connoisseur. It would have detracted iiom 
the impression she mafic, had there been any 
special point upon which the attention lingered 
—had her eyes, or lift’ complexion, her hands, 
or her hair, or any individual trait called lor 
particular notice. But hers was not beauty of 
that description. 

JTer sister, who was, so to speak, only a little 
rustic, sat a®d gaz.wl at her in a kind oi rapture. 
Her heart did not, ns jet at least, go out tow aids 
this#intrudcr into her life; her alfo<tious were 
as yet untouched ; and her temper was a little 
excited, disturbed by the critic al tone whn h her 
sister assumed, and the calm ipanicn on-, with 
which blie spoke. But though all these dissatis¬ 
fied, almost hostile sentiments were m Frances’ 
mind, her eyes and attention were fascinated. 
She could not resitt the influence whnh Ibis 
external perfection of being produced upon her. 
It w\i- only pet Imps now m the lull morning 
iisK m the ahmulon of this confidente and 
candour, wlrnli had none of the usual tender¬ 
ness of confidential revelations, but rather a cer¬ 
tain half-disdainful stlf-discoveiy whnh neee^ity 
demanded, that 1'’ranees fully pen mol her M-tcr’a 
gifts, ller own impatience, lmr little impulses 
ol irritation and < ontiadicfion, died away m 
the wondering admiration with which bln* gazed. 
Constance showed no ngu even of rental king 
file efleit she produced. She said nieditatnt ly, 
dropping the voids info flic calm ail* without 
any apparent conception ot nmclty or wonder 
in them: ‘T wonder how you wifi like it when 
you ha\ e to go.’ 

DOMESTIC SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 

In Dr“huid. indeed throughout the United King¬ 
dom, oi cookery—as described in this 

Journal for Ctji December 3S84—are gradually 
becoming a recognised national institution. Ad¬ 
mirably coin! acted they are too ; there is nothing 
of the ‘ young-ladyism ’ principle about them, 
lor Jhe teaching combines the kitchen-maid’s 
with the cook’s duties. The students must 
learn not only how to arrange the contents 
of a pan, but also how to ' eleai^ it after¬ 
wards ; how to # prepare the fire, cleanse the 
flue, blacklead and polish the range; even to 
scrub the floor. If their position is above the 
need ol making these as daily duties, the know¬ 
ledge fits tliem for directing others, and thus 
preventing those domestic troubles, m the form 
of wastefulness of time and ineaus, that too ^ften 
mar the home-peace of young housekeepers. *In 
some of these schools, efforts are made to add 
lessons in dressmaking and getting up line linen. 
As yet, however, this is only tentative. Still, 
it show's that the spirit of educational energy is 
rousing the middle classes to raise even ‘house¬ 
hold cares ’ to the dignity of an art. 


But with us, domestic instruction is confined 
to lectures and class-lessons given in courses for 
specified charges. Wo have no organised system 
. of domestic education, such as exists in Germany, 
j Even there, domestic schools are the compara- 
j lively recent introduction of private enterprise, 
j They are increasing in number and influence, 
I and m.iy ultimately, as most things do there, 
I meet with the paternal attentions of the govern- 
J nient, and he expanded into public institutions. 

1 So far, they are on a simple, even homely scale. 

I One at Freiburg, m Baden, is conducted by a lady 
| who started it on her own resources of spirited 
j energy. Suddenly deprived by adverse lortune 
I of a leading social position, she resolved to utilise 
j those talents which hitherto had been exercised 
j only in the way of general household superintend- 


Her reputation as a Ilau&frau and for 
j having the deltcst fingers for needlework, had 
made her lady-friends regard her as a domestic 
I authority. Acting on this, she decided on organ- 
| lMiig a school, modi lied on one then acquiring 
1 repute in Berlin. Her only shortcoming was 
dicss-making, as taught on scientific principles of 
cutting out and blackboard drawing. With 
i patient courage, she wont to a large city, and 
j then* placed her.-elt for some months under the 
j neccs.saiy tuition ; so that when her undertaking 
was fairh stalled, she was competent to fulfil all 
, its responsibilities. 

! On one point, domestic^ schools differ from 
all other educational establishments—they are 
intended only for grown-up young ladies. Madame. 
Kucn/er, at Freiburg, receives no pupil under 
fifteen to sixteen years of age, when s< hool-books 
are closed, and a knowledge oi home practical 
duties is required. Where it is desired to pur¬ 
sue accomplishments, arrangements arc made for 
lessons m mu-ie, drawing, languages, &c. But 
these lie outside of the school scheme, which 
aims only at fhe prosaic utilities ot domestic 
j life ; winch, in fact, for the moment shuts out 
; the draw mg-room, and embraces the regions of 
j the kitchen, the laundry, the workroom, and 
| general household departments. 

Germany’s reputation for Jiaiufiaus has hitherto 
been too easily gained, on the strength of the 
I custom for Its young girls, especially on the eve 
j of marriage, to put themselves lor a few weeks 
under the cluf at an hotel, or one holding sway m 
the kitchen of some great house. At Freiburg, for 
instance, the cluf at the bishop’s palace is often 
called on to direct young ladies’ white hands in 
the making of pastry or Stirling of sauces. At 
the domestic school-, however, such mere fancy- 
lessons are distmctly refused. Against them, 
Madame Kucuzer at once set her face, accepting 
only ‘those pupils who wish to he thoroughly 
initiated in the whole course of domestic train¬ 
ing, for which she considers twelve months not 
too long an apprenticeship. To secure this, her 
pupils must board and lodge with her, in a 
simple, homely, family-lilc sort of way. English 
in-lid lou-ucfls might ’consider this way as primi¬ 
tively rough and ready, unless insular notions 
have* been blunted by much brushing up against 
continental habits. To preserve the home char¬ 
acter, Madame Kuenzer limits her school to ten 
or twelve pupils ; a lady assists#h*er to superintend 
the arrangements; servants arc there as** solid 
aids ; the house is pleasantly situated j its young 
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inmates are busy as bees under their active 
directress, whose gracious manners and vivacity 
betray the partly French origin of her charac¬ 
teristic*. 

In the early mornings, at the quaint Market 
Place, one may meet Madame Kucruer and two 
or three of her young pupils. They are lui-y 
pricing and buying the day’s needs; the girls 
learning how to eliooso provisions, to modify 
extortionate market charges, and to keep a wary 
eye on just scale-weights. The girls left at home 
are occupied with room-cleaning, tidying, dusting, 
bed-making, &c. Some are told oil to trim the 
lamps—a necessary duty m a foreign gasloss house 
—or restore table and pantry order after the 
breakfast debris, for the preparations of which 
meal several had previously assisted. On the 
return of the ‘marketers,’ those whose turn it is 
llock into the kitchen. This is large and light; 
in the centre is the cooking-stove, open all round, 
and admitting four young cooks at a time—a 
veritable mult urn m junro of hot and cold water 
arrangements, and utensil and implement com¬ 
partments. Here the cooking lesson is given— 
getting ready the soup, a process in Hex many 
of the most complicated nature ; preparing the 
meat; washing, cleaning, cutting the vegetables; 
measuring and mixing spices and condiments; 
making and rolling the pastry; seeing alter and 
stirring the sauces—for every dish at every *onr*e 
has a sauce, and that a different one—attending 
to the progress of the various pans on the tires 
in their boiling or simmering dutien—the laborious 
operation of preparing a German. dinner ending 
in results much appieciatcd bj those who practi¬ 
cally test it. 

German cooking does not terminate with a 
meal. There are endless ad|units that have to he 
prepared and kept ready. An English cook con¬ 
siders herself rather exemplary if she takes care 
of ‘stock;’ she often, too, seeks to enfoice her 
general n*ru f ::t : on hv filling the lion-e with nau- 
- o'h ml - ('.tu the ‘rendering of lat.’ "With 

a German cook, the first is just a part of her daily 
routine ; while in the latter respect she far sur¬ 
passes lier British sister by doing it on a more 
magnificent scale. For instance, she procures the 
or six pounds of raw mutton fat; after carefully 
paring, trimming, and cutting it into about half- 
pound pieces, she puts it into a pan on a slow' 
fire. In another pan she puts the same number 
of pounds of pork lat similarly prepared. After 
some hours’ simmering, the contents of the pans 
become perfectly liquid, and are then mixed to¬ 
gether. Five or six pounds of butter, previously 
heated into positive oil, are stirred into them. 
The whole is then elai died, poured into a^ stone 
jar, left to cool, and serves for some months as 
cooking-lnitter. Then, also, a good Jlaittfnm lias 
the coffee roasted at home. If m the cooking- 
butter operation, open windows have to be resorted 
to, in the eolfee-roastiitg, open outdoors have to be 
added. Kxen then, one longs for ‘all the per¬ 
fumes of Arabia’ to relieve olfactory sufferings ! 

Some of the cooking stock-in-trade, however, is 
of a more acceptable nature. There are the odd 
cuttings of bread, which are carefully kept until 
xvell hardened ; they are then buttered over, and 
left a long time in-a pan in the oven ; then pestled ; 
and fhortared into dust, and kept in reserve for I 
frying fish, cutlets, &c. Sour cream, too, is care¬ 


fully stored, as, mixed with yolk of eggs, it plays 
a large part in soup*-, <ke. Then there are the 
pickling and preserving, which are the very coat 
of arms of German .storeroom dignity; and all 
sorts of other preparations that must be kept 
ready for need. 

Besides all these extraneous duties, there is the 
keeping m order of the numerous cooking utensils. 
The Germans have certainly a wonderfully inven¬ 
tive faculty for kitchen vessels and, implements, 
the use of which, until the recent introduction by 
the schools of cookery df many of them, would 
have bew'ilderod English housekeepers, but which 
in Germany ore as mvalftable as they are inge¬ 
nious. To keep them m spotless condition is one 
of tlie lessons Madame Kuenzer’s young pupils 
have to learn, as also to understand the methodical 
system of the dialling, polishing, &e. ol’ the 
kitchen and all its fixtures. r 

A more important lesson still is impressed ou 
them- iii*ver to wa>te a fragment that c.iri be 
utilised for present or after purposes. It is this 
kitchen economy in foreign households which 
maiks so great a contrast with English wasteful¬ 
ness. It is to be hoped that our schools ol cooki ry 
will reform all that. 

"While Madame Kuenzci’s kitchen is full of 
hustle, the workroom, though quieter, i - not less 
a scene of industry. A large room with four 
window *•; a centre table where ‘ cut ting-out’ is 
practised ; a blackboard win.icon part ol a dress 
is sketched for a pupil to copy by mathematical 
measurement, before ventuiing to mismanage 
material. The young girls are scattered about 
the mom, at the windows or elsewhere, some at 
dressmaking; some at plain-* owing ; some learn¬ 
ing to mend dot kings with the I n <* :■ !i, 

which, when well done, shakes l- ‘ !■» 

a previous hole Theie is no need to teach 
admit knitting, for, as Sp.ut.ui babies u*ed to 
get spears as playthings, German hah)-girls get 
knitting-needles as toys, and have tlu-ir stockings 
ready by the time tht \ can w'alk. At least, so 
'jestcrs say, a still more incorrigible one dedaimg 
that, at the last trumpet-call, German women 
will arise placidly, stm kmg-knittmg all the time ! 
Madame Kuen/ei’s pupils, however, do not limit 
themselves to stcukings. Emilias arc the knitted 
articles they turn out, both of a useful and an 
ornamental nature. Then there is a frame, 
curiously nail-tacked out m design, at which one 
of the girls is sitting, and really fabricates a 
shawl. Another is oc< upied making beaded hire. 
A third i= busy re-fariiliming an old dress, and 
re-pieemg pails in a way to defy the cavils of the 
microscopic eve. New bonnets are being trimmed, 
or old ones modernised ; or there is an umbrella 
getting re-covered ; or fancy-shoes being reno¬ 
vated ; or personal or household linen being 
darned in a way—if of damask material, the 
design is perfectly preserved—to defy the most 
critical scrutiny. In short, it would be difficult 
to give a comprehensive view of the varieties of 
nefyUework practised in that busy room. 

\3n laundry-days, there is a great activity. 
For the washing -of the heavy things, special 
laundresses art* engaged. Still, the young girls 
look on and learn, while giving a helping hand. 
When ironing and clear-starching time arrives, 
the girls stand to the fore and receive regular 
working instructions. With the ordinary teaching 
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of ‘getting up* linen, laces, muslins, &c, there is 
combined the secret of ‘cleaning’ stuff or silk 
dresses, carpets, coloured curtains and tablecloths, 
so a*' to restore to them a pristine freshness. 

Wishing to prove to her friends that she had 
not mistaken her vocation, Madame Kuenzcr 
arranged a sort of Exhibition of the vaiied 
labours of her pupils, and invited Freiburg 
‘Society’ to come to it. The result was a <horns 
of wonder «nd praise, of which the girls received 
their due meed, while tluj hugest share was given 
to the brave-hearted Woman who had so boldly 
entered a new held, and now proved her success 
was deserved. 

Madame Kuenzer, believing that all wotk and 
no play dulls girls as veil as hoys, pimides 
various means of relaxation. She lias her box 
at the theatre, to vhnh tlirwe of her pupils who 
choose may •join ifl^tlie subscription, so as to 
take it m turn to accompany her. As this only 
amoiftits to eighteen police per pel forniance, there 
is no tendency to extravagance* and as the 
theatre opens at six o’dodc and closes at nine, 
(here is not much fear of emom.ignig dix^ipituni. 
Neither is there toilet outlay, lor a pair of 
gloves added to the home dre 1 -., with a shawl 
lor the shoulders and a hood lor the head as 
protection while, quietly walking to and iro, are 
all that a lady deems noces^uiy for the enjoy¬ 
ment ol the ulwiiNs exiclient pi ifoimalices at the 
theatre. 

In snowy v inters, v ben King Frost nukes it 
land and glistening, Madame Kuen/er takes her 
pupils on a sleigh panic, into the uonderlul 
black Forest, that almost 11 a loses Freilnug m 
its mystical grandeur. In the summer-time, 
manv are the delightful excursions that lclax 
the labours ot her busy young her-*, who are 
thus led to think tlut a thorough tiamim.' in 
the prmtie.d duties ol life is worthy of a<qui«i- 
taai in itsell, and rendered none the less 
hone final u hi u bligliteued bv such judicious 
recreations. 

Is a domestic school so conducted possible in 
tins country 9 As a boarding-school, it would 
be scarcely posable, llut might not the present 
cookery schools be expanded into further blanches 
of pun tical lite 't It the teaching were put witluu 
the. means of ‘small tradesmen’s’ daughters- from 
which class Mitdame Kuenzer mostly remits her 
pupils- the undertaking could not but be a 
success.* 


THE FEN FLOOD. 

A TALE OF TIIIJ LAST CUNTpUY. 
in Trmul: ciTAPTims.— cii vr. i. 

‘Did father say he would come home to-morrow, 
George ? ’ asked Itulh Godfrey. 

‘Yes, Ruth; but he may he detained another 
day. I never knew so many eases at nssi/es before*; 
aud I reckon Harry Knott’s case won’t common 
this side to-morrow* anyway.’ The speaker was 
a young man aboift twenty-live years of age, who 
had just entered the roomy kitchen of Green- 
dykes farmhouse, travel-stained and tired. The 
shaggy dreadnought which ho dolled was dripping 
wet 


‘Well, well,’ said Ruth, in a light tone, as she 
assisted the servant in setting out the supper- 
table, * dad won’t mind, 1 daresay. It ain’t often 
he has a holiday; and he will have all the more 
time in Cambridge to buy our Christmas presents. 
I <h hope he will bring me something hand¬ 
some.’ 

‘Ah, Ruth !’ said George with a sigh, but with 
a good-humourccl smile on his rather unintellec¬ 
tual face. 

‘ Ah, Master George! ’ retorted the girl, with 
a dexterous imitation of his voice and manner, 
‘what harm is there in wishing that, I wonder?’ 

‘Your head is always running on gewgaws and 
fair^and dancing, or something.’ 

‘ La! there now. And w hat should a young 
woman think about, sulc ? And if it comes to 
that, the “thinking” about them is the biggest 
pait of them that falls to our share in the Fen. 
Dancing! Why, 1 haven’t had a dance 6inec 
last May-day, when Will Elliot’- 

‘Ruth 1 How can ye go on so! Gant ye 
see Master George is loo tiled to be plagued with 
your nonsense, wench ?—Draw in your chair, 
George, and have a hit of supper, lad.’ 

The }oung man answered this invitation with 
alacrity. Ruth followed Ins example, with a 
colour slightly heightened, and with an unmis¬ 
takable pout upon her hptt The last speaker 
was her mother. And now that the trio are 
enjoying their evening meal, wo shall take the 
opportunity of introducing them to the reader. 

•lahe/ Godin ) was tenant of Greene tykes farm, 
in Sletton Fen, easy in Ins t lrcumstances lor one 
of his i lass, ami simple m his manners ancl style 
of living, according to the* pumitive ways of the 
Fen farmers m those days—some ninety years 
ago—to which our true story relates. There 
was therefore nothing incongruous whatever in 
the fact that his wife and daughter should receive, 
and entertain chance visitors m the roomy and 
comfortable kitchen, instead of in one of the two 
equally spacious sitting-rooms. The glories of 
the latter, with their chintz-covered chairs and 
couches, the old-fashioned spinet, the walls deco- 
! rated with showy prints, anil the floors of squares 
! uf red bricks, covered in the centre with Kidder¬ 
minster, and the sides with unburned feheopdum., 
wore indeed seldom revealed except on Sundays, 
on occasions of more formal hospitality, or when 
a vif.it was paid by the landlord or his agent. 

Mrs God trey was seated in a cosy, leather-lined, 
and well-cushioned armchair, set on one side of 
the wide, lio pifnbV! '■’> i»>: fireplace, now piled 
high with ci.eklu:/ i . This position she 
imarlably <•.••« up-i l m t!.. time she wa*> carried 
down-stairs in the morning until she was similarly 
assisted to her bedroom at night; for the old 
Indy had some years ago paitialiy lost the power 
of her limbs by paralysis. To look at her, 
a stranger would never have suspected her 
infirmity. She was plump and hearty; and her 
round, bright, kindly face showed no trace of 
suffering. Her laugh was genial and frequent; 
nor would she accept any condolence, however 
well meant, upon her condition, holding firmly 
to the conviction that she would one. day recover 
from her affliction. Her armchair v'fts' her 
throne, from which she issued the necessary 
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mandates for the regulation of the household, 
and from which she could at the same time 
superintend their execution. She was a con¬ 
firmed* though harmless gossip, and was never 
so well pleased as when, in tlie long evenings, 
the kitchen was filled with the young and old 
of both sexes from amongst the sianty and 
scattered population of the Fen. 

On the night to which our story refers, the 
weather was so boisterous and inclement as to 
have deterred every member of licr usual eoteiie 
from venturing so far as Greendykcs. The unex¬ 
pected visit of George Thorpe was, therefore, 
more than usually gratifying, and the old dame 
pressed her hospitality upon lnm with exceptional 
effusion. She had the additional pleasure ol’ 
getting news of her husband, who had been 
summoned to Cambridge as a witness in a 
poaching affray. But apart from these con¬ 
siderations, young Thorpe, a favourite of liers, 
was confident at all times of a sincere and 
hearty welcome. Jle was a good-looking young 
fellow, like most of the Fen men, high-featured, 
ruddy-cheeked, and blue-eyed. Ills figure was 
tall, somewhat spare, but well kmt. He was 
dressed in velveteen coat and vest—tlie ne plus 
ultra of dandyism among the young farmers at 
that period, white cord knee-breeches and gaiters, 
the latter concealed by a pair of bespattered 
riding-boots, which told plainly the condition 
of the roads over which he had passed. He was 
owner of a woll-stoiked freehold farm called Long 
Drove; considered a skilful agriculturist, and 
held in much respect by Ins neighbours. He 
was both good-natured and good-tempcri d, and, 
if not a brilliant, was at least a sensible and 
cheerful companion, and a staunch fnend. 

He had paid his attentions to Ruth Godfrey ever 
since that madcap had attained to womanhood— 
undividedly, though not unmlernnttenlly. The 
fact was, that whenever George had made up Ills 
mind to declare Ins passion and ask her to become 
his wife, she had invariably contrived fo damp 
his flame and undo his resolution by some ill- 
timed escapade, or by a reception more frivolous 
and hoydonish than ordinary. He had been 
often told that he might choose a wife when 
and where he liked ; ami with pardonable conceit, 
had sometimes thought the same thing to himself, 
when wearied out by the airy humours and 
light-hearted coquetry of Ruth. ne had also 
argued with himself, during his teinporarv fits 
of jealousy and offended self-love, that so liokie 
and volatile a girl could never make a good wife, 
and least of oil a good farmer’s wife. She was 
too fond of dress and amusement to settle down 
to the busy and laborious life of a farmer’s 
helpmate; ho that, under the influence of such 
reasoning, Thorpe had several times vowed to 
cease his attentions and even to forego her society. 
On one occasion, indeed, his resolve held good 
for an entire* month, at the end of which, he met 
Ruth as she was leaving church; she smiled aud 
shook hands; and, in short, he Raw her home— 
a more infatuated man than ever. 

Ruth Godfrey was a decidedly fine-looking 
young woman, of about twenty-three years of 
age, tall and full in figure, with a slightly 
aquilj in profile, Targe, roguish, liquid browni 
eyes, wide but shapely mouth, and a superb 
set of teeth. The entire physique denoted an 
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unusual degree of vitality and strength, the 
sources no doubt of that exuberant animal 
spirits, which, combined with a quick intelli¬ 
gence and a warm heart, had earned for her 
all the hard names which her baffled lover 
sometimes secretly applied to her. How could 
a girl with her redundant health aud vivacity 
be other than a madcap? And how, withal, 
could such a one, posseted at the same time 
of good looks, and more than a lair share of 
the freedom of her owji will—how could such 
a one help acting now* and then the character 
of an irreclaimable flirt? But appearances did 
Ruth’s real disposition a* good deal of injustice. 
Wayward she was, and tomboy, too, at times, 
as her mother said ; but she was not only a 
clever housewife and an excellent dairy-manager, 
but also a shrewd business woman. Moreover, 
there were lew more uUei/ZTve and atlectionatc 
daughters than Ruth; and if she was some¬ 
times wilful, she was at least never undutifuK 

The fact is, neither George nor Ruth under¬ 
stood ea« h other—no un< ommon predicament 
with young folks, lie umsidered Rutli far too 
iiiorruii.il- or, as he would lm\e term* 1 it, 
‘Highly’—to make a safe yoke-fellow; while she 
on her part thought George too soil au I solemn 
—or, as she said, ‘too wooden’—to make a mate 
that she could he proud of Tine, although he 
was madly ill love with the gill, and the girl 
was far Irmu indifferent towards him, they still 
continued to live, m a seme, apart. 

Supper ended, the young farmer made his 
excuses for the shorlne-s ol his visit, .uul ro->e 
to depart. 

‘Deane, dearie, what an awful night, to be 
sure 1 ’ sighed Dame Godfrey, as she listened to 
I the howling of the wind and the swi.hmg of 
! the ram upon the window. ‘Had ye not better 
Islay all night, George? They won’t expect ye 
at hum, and ye can ride over as soon as it is 
daylight.’ 

George looked at Ruth as he struggled into 
his shaggy dreadnought, but Ruth looked steadily 
into the fire 

‘Nnv, mother. Thanks all the same. Max be 
there’ll be such-like xveather to-morrow that 
I mightn’t be able to ride,’ he answered, looking 
serious. 

Ruth and her mother both gave a (juiik, 
startled look; and the old lady, pushing her 
spectacles up to her cap, said sharply ail’d nerv¬ 
ously : ‘Wlmt do ye mean, lad? 1 

‘Nay; T mustn’t frighten you. But the ’mads 
arc hardly fit to travel, as it is ; the sudden thaw 
and the melting of the snow have cut thorn up 
so. And • then this ram! We had just such 
another night before the last H drown’d.” Tf it 
holds on for twenty-four hours, the fen will get 
a soaking, 1 warrant.’ 

‘Dear, dear, don’t say so! I do wish Jabez 
was at hum; ’ and the brightness faded from 
the old lady’s face. 

*G/h ! never mind George, mother,’ said Ruth 
with some energy. ‘He’s a silly goose, and will 
be able to swim even if there js a “drown’d,” as 
he calls it.’ She cast a monitory glance at Thorpe, 
which he appeared to understand. 

‘Ah, well,’ he said in a more cheery tone, 
‘I don’t suppose it will be so bad as that 
neither. Anyhow, I will come over in the 
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morning and Bee tilings put straiglit, should it j on tins fire, and proceeded to mix a strong 
not clear up by then.’ | glass of mulled home-made wine for her mother, 

‘l)o,’ said Ruth, with . an intelligent glance.— | who regarded that pleasant drink both as a 
‘And, George, do you know what Jennie has necessary night-cap and an admirable specific 
just been whimpering to me?’ against ague. After this, Jennie and Ruth carried 

Hero Jennie Swan, maid-of-all-work, who had her up-stairs, undressed her, and put her to bed. 
been a perfectly silent listener, held up her hands ‘I do wish >er lather was at hum/ sighed the 
in amazement. old lady, when Ruth had tucked her in and 

‘She li£b just becu saying, or thinking at kissed her. 
anviate/ continued Ruth with a merry laugh, ‘He’ll bo home to-morrow, never fear, and 
‘that you might bring*that young fellow Tom will bring his old dear a new'cap, I’ll be bound. 
Ashling along with you.’ Good-night, dear mother.’ 

‘Oh, my ! miss, how Pan you say so ! ’ screamed When she re-entered the kitchen, this girl, with 
Jennie, as she lied giggling to the .shelter of the her odd mixture of frivolousness and strength, 
back kitchen. directed Bob, wlio sat by the lire whisthug, to 

George, assisted by another intelligent glance take another lantern and visit the barn, the oow- 
of the large brown cv os, contrived to eompre- shed, and the btablcs, to see that all was right, 
bend the hiyt impl**l. The floors of these buildings, she know, were 

This by-play answered the purpose of dis- raised several feet above the level of the fiirin- 
trjofcng Mrs Godfrey’s attention iiom the sub- yard, and were therefore safe against all except 
ject wliieli young Thorpe had Btaited by treating an extraordinary flood ; but she wished to know 
so seriously. The young farmer then inquired that everything was secure. After conversing 
of n lanky, shock-]leaded Jail who appeared at with Jennie fur some time in a low voice, the 
the door whether his nag was ready. I two girls proceeded to the sitting-rooms, removed 

‘All right, sir; nag’s at the door,’ answered j the carpets and rugs and all the lighter and 
tin* youth, holding up a lantern. I more perishable articles one by one up-stairs, 

TliorjKi then bade the old lady a ehoeiful , some to a large lumber-room, and others to the 
good-night, and, followed by Ruth and Jennie, attics. This done, they did the same with the 
left the kitchen, llobbin, as the gray roadster furniture of the kitchen, the contents of the 
was named, stood pawing up to the fetlocks pantry and dairy, and alA aiticles which were 
in water, and champing its bit with impatience, likely to be of Uac, or which water could spoil. 
The night was black ; the ram fell in torrents; j It was midnight before they had finished their 
and the w ind whistled among the leaf lev. tops i tadc. Bob had reported that the horses and 
off he e. tun t poplars that skirted the road. cattle were ‘all right, but restless loike;’ and 

‘Is the gate open, Bob?’ asked Ruth; and that he had thrown several bundles of straw 
receiving an affirmative from the lanky )outh, I into the ‘croos,’ whn h wcie already flooded and 
she slipped on her pattens, took the lautern, ami the pigs almost afloat. Alter giving orders to 
telling Jennie to follow her, preceded Thorpe, Boh and Jennie to be up by five o’clock, they all 
who had already mounted, across the yard, retired to bed. 

When the nag had reached the roadway, now Alone with her own thoughts, these were too 
a mere track of liquid mud, Ruth handed up full of varied anxieties to admit of Ruth finding j 
the lantern to its rider, observing to him that it easily that happy oblivion which at other times 
might be of use at a pinch. As she did so, the came so readily to her pillow. The violence of 
> oung farmer noticed that her face was p.do the wind, which moaned m the chimneys and 
and anxious-looking. shrieked among the branches of the great chcst- 

‘Why, Ruth, l.v-s, got ye indoors; you will nut tree outride her bedroom window, and the 
catch cold,’ he said. ce.iseless pelt of the ram against the casement, 

‘No fear, George, thank you. But I tlmost spoke loud-tongued of the suie approach of 
wish jou could have stayed all night. The road tin; dangers she dreaded. She thought with a 
must be dangerous.’ Was it the cold or ngita- shudder of a similar catastrophe that had over¬ 
lion that caused the voice to tremble a little ’> taken the Fen some ten years before. The con- 

‘Oh, 1 fhall he all right, lass,’ answered Thorpe, sequences of a flood to the Fun farmer were 
‘I shall darken the lantern, and let Dobbin lake always serious, sometimes luiuous; cattle, sheep, 
his own way; and if he gets lost, 1 can I hen and horses olten being drowned, stacks washed 
f»how linn the road.—Get yc indoors, do. Good- away, and garnered corn destroyed ; besides many 
night!’ And as lie pressed the sgit, shapely minor ibrnio of misfortune. Ruth reflected that, 
hand held up fo him, he thought lie left it m her father’s absence, tlio whole responsibility 
tremble in bis. " devolved upon her mother and herself; nay, 

‘Good-night, George—God bless you!’ But more, that her mother was an additional responsi- 
the last words wore borne away oil the wind, bilily on her own shoulders, from her helpless 
without reaching the ears for which they were condition, and the eflect which any untoward 
intended. As Ruth lingered a minute or two event might have upon her health. Thoughts 
before closing the gate, she could hear at inli^rL'als regarding her father’s safety mingled with un- • 
the splashing of the horses feet going at walking availing regrets at his absence. She was certain 
pace, and now and then the,*voice of the young that if he had finished the business which 
farmer cheering tne animal’s eflorts. Jennie and took him to Cambridge, he would make every 
she waded back across the yard, the water effort to reach home, and all the more strenuously 
reaching over both pattens and shoes, and entered becauso of tlio character of fclfe weather^ The 
tho house. Dotting her pattens, Ruth w'ent into roads in those days were wretched in the extreme, 
the kitchen with a brisk and firm step and even in good weather, owing to the silty nature 
a cheery smile on her face, threw a fresh log of the soil and the very imperfect drainage ; while 
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in wet weather, or alter the breaking up ot' frost, 
they were .almost impassable even to light vehicles. 
In seasons of extraordinary rum, they assumed the 
appearance of a mora-s, and were dangerous even 
to travellers on horseback. When a downright 
Hooding set in, such as young Thorpe anticipate*], 
the roads, standing as they did only slightly above 
the surrounding lands, were entirely obliterated, 
and their whereabouts traceable only by trees or 
high hedgerow's, lluth’s fears for her father’s 
safety were, therefore, far from being so iLlu-.cn y 
as might ho imagined, even should the storm 
abate towards morning. 

Anon, the young girl’s mind recurred to the 
incidents of the evening. Her reflections on the 
subject of Georges’ visit were ot a checkered 
nature. She smiled at his simplicity, wa* 
annoyed that he took her to task, but had a 
grateful iexpect for his unvarying kindlier. 
Habit had made his visits an essential psit 
of her daily life and thought*. In shoif, ltutli 
cared more for the strapping young farmer than 
she liad ever admitted to herself. Rut strange 
as it may appear, she had never thought scrime-ly 
of marriage in connection with Thorpe or any 
other of the youths who had come a-w Going. 
She took an eager interest in all the love- 
affairs and match-makings from one end of Stetton 
Fen to the other, but herself nmained if not 
‘fancy’ at least promise ‘free.’ She was an only 
child, had a good home, and no anxieties for the 
future, and so perhaps saw no reason for *ci king 
hurriedly a ‘settlement in life,’ as it n (alhvl. 
To do her justice, also, the wings of any intima¬ 
tion she might have had to lly the parent roof 
were clipped by her devotion to her mother, 
whose helplessness called for much cave. She 
was at om e a leal-hearted woman in the login -t 
sense of the word, and a madcap ns giddy as cut 
tantalised an infatuated follower. She leaded 
and trifled with Thorpe unmetufullv, and the 
knew it. There was only one redeeming point 
in her conduct towards him—she made no artful 
advances the one day, to retire coldly the 
next, but simply kept, him at her apron-string, 
without permitting him to get an inch nearer 
his purpose of asking her to be his wife. She 
often appeared, as her mother tokl her, to 
exaggerate her own foibles, purposely to annoy 
him, and to act more of the tomboy than was 
natural even to her hoydenisli spirit, as if bent 
on driving him off. 

Some consciousness of this came over her as she 
turned uneasily on her pillow. Her mind was in 
that mood when self-chastisement becomes natural. 
She thought of him as he sat by the fire wincing 
under her thoughtless speeches; she thought ot 
him as he stooped from his horse to take the 
lantern from her hand ; and she thought long 
and slmdderingly of the dangers of Ins journey 
home through ‘storm and night and darkness.’ 
She sighed, and tried to turn her musings to 
pleasanter theme*, but with onlv partial success, j 
until at last she fell into a troubled sleep, dunng I 
which she dreamed that her father and George I 
and herself were drifting about on a lake m J 
a boat without oars or rudder, at the mercy of I 
the wjud ami Wares. There were many other I 
boats Within sight, all oariess and rudderless, and ■ 
all drifting helplessly like their own. At last ‘ 
one of these, in which she observed her mother, j 


1 w r as swamped, and loud cries were raised for help. 
She awoke m a cold perspifation, trembling and 
frightened. 

‘ Hillo, there ! Bob ! get up and help ! Get 
up, ye hog-lieaded critter. Get up! Wo ’ro 
drownded.’ And she heard a loud drumming 
noise, evidently on the back-door ot tlie house. 


CONCERNING THE ANIMALS OT* NATAL. 
Natal has become such *a popular colony of late 
years, paiticnlarly for those who have money 
and time for a few months’ tiip, that it may 
! interest those proposing to visit it tor hear eome- 
j thing about some of the wild animals in that 
| colony. It is often difficult for people to get 
rid of the feeling that therij^vill be c wild boasts 
all about, when they go to a country which they 
have been accustomed to associate with the idea 
of them. For my pari, on first, going to Africa 
I should not have been surpiRed to see a lion 
awaiting my arrival on the seashore. Nearly all 
persons have a difficulty in overcoming their 
dreu* 1 of * mikes. It was some mouth' before I 
became corn meed that they were not the 
ordinaly inhabitants of every house, like Hie*, 
spideis, and other unavoidable society, which 
need not be parti* ulaiised. Now, it 1 hud known 
beforehand whut T really had to expect m the 
fhape ot wibl animals, I should not have waited 
*o nnah unnecessary anxiety about the siakes, 
or have been nearly frightened out of my sen.-es 
one wining, when riding near Marilzhurg, by 
sonu thing that 1 thought was a tiger going to 
spimg upon me, when the truth is that this 
animal is unknown in Natal. Therefore, that 
others innv be saved from similar mistake-, 1 
will till what I know, after some j ears’ residence 
m the country, ot su*h animals a< really exist 
then*, or i.ithcr wh.it I can recollect ot tho»e 
that are likely to come und*r notice, for of 
course there are many which would only interest 
a naturali-.t and be . ’’t ■ ut 1 . him. 

There aie no tv ■» \ 4, ■ This i.s a fact 

which is not generally known, tor one constantly 
hoars ot ‘tiger’-hunts at the Tape - a mistake 
that is eau'.cd by the native habit of calling 
unv ereatuio belonging to the cat or tiger family, 
a ‘tiger.’ Colonists also fall into the same 
mistake. Panthers and leopards are indiscrimi¬ 
nately *tigeis’ to the Kaffir, and the wild-cat* 
are all ‘ tigi r-cata ; ’ and even tin tie so-called 
‘ tiger*,’ which are in reality a small kind of 
leopard, have lierome so rare „in the civilised 
parts, that a ‘ tiger’-hunt there is now a rare 
diversion. 

Leopards are exceedingly sliy creatures. As 
the farms and villages have increas’d, they have 
retreated further inland, so that the report of 
our* being seen about a village or lurm creates 
quite a sensation, and he is soon hunted and 
killed, or driven back to his proper domain. 
The increasing scarcity of this particular kind 
of ‘guine,’ though a matter of lament to sports¬ 
men, is fortunate tor the farmer, as these animals 
are terrible robbers. The depredations which 
even one will commit m a herd or iloek are 
ruinous, because they not only kill what they 
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oat at the time, hut they like to have a well- 
filled larder, and when tliev get a chance, lay 
up provisions in some secret place for a Inline 
day, a leopard not being, I imagine, over-par¬ 
ticular as to the state of preservation hi*, dinner 
may be in when he requires it. This is such a 
difficult animal to get at, that a Kaffir who 
manages to kill one is regarded as a kind of 
hero, and receives an ovation from his brother- 
Kalhrs, vvlfb at the same time are not a little 
envious of him who has earned such a distinction. 
A leopard is a great prize to a Kaffir. Its teeth 
and claws lie strings together lor a necklace, and 
very well they look glistening against hi" dark 
skin; the hide he makes into a i<mu% or rug; 
and the fail is dangled by a string from Ins 
waist. Jf he happens to have several of these 
ornaments hung round him, he is looked upon 
as a great Unveil, "(flute m full dress indeed. 
Kaflhs seem t«» think that there is something 
royal about a leopard’s skin, and their chiefs’ 
thrones are often composed of one thiown over 
a mouncl of c uitli. 

Though the leopaid is so scarce in Natal tli.it 
persons need have little fear ol coining face to 
face with one, jet there is a smaller edition of 
tin* same In be which is more to he dti.idcd, on 
account of its frequent and daring dejm datums 
in the pnullry-ynid. r Jhis i* the ‘tigc*i-cat,’ or, 
propeily speaking, hu.-h-cat. Wherever then- are 
lovvK to be had, these creature's will haunt the 
place, and lake every one, unless the fowls are 
Bc'cmely shut up They lueak through the Kathi- 
bmlti hills, whnh people often unwisely keep 
flie.r fowls m, as a n« ighbour of c.urs found to 
Ills cost, for one* morning all his fowls were 
strewn about dead in the fowlliouse, killed bv 
the tmer-eat. These creature- .ue nnnh laiaer 
than the* common cat, and very ficicc and stiong, 
though capable of In mg tamed 

Another kind ol cat also does a deal of haim 
in Natal, namelj, the common cat run wild 
Cats get driven awaj from homo, or left behind 
when ])eople leave their farm-, these colonise, and 
become great pest-. When we left our lem-M, 
there was a bvood <>l kitten- on the iool which 
we could not gc*t near; they wcue perfeitlv wild. 
I have heard people say that these cal- become* 
fiercer and do more harm than even the bu&h- 
cuK 

There arc .- 0111 c other enemies to pmdtiy of 
all kinds, which should be carefully kept at a 
distance. One of these is the jackal, the bl.uk- 
baektcl one being the most common in Natal 
This animal is gilfed with a rapacious appetite 1 , 
to which nothing comes amiss, lie will walk 
oil with any^ small, weak creatures tlfat come in 
his way Fowls, young pigs, lambs, and even 
small puppies are nevei tale from linn; and 
be has been known to cut cm- bouses and take 
even the cooled meat. Luckilv, they, too, are 
getting scarcer in Natal, though there arc still 
a number left about Cape* Town. The Kafiu- 
make splendid tarroMcx of their skins, j*rg*t.i- 
cularly of the rarer wlver jackal, a very hand¬ 
some animal, winch skins “they sew together 
with perfectly even stitches. The most skilled 
workwoman could not do them better, thoinih 
the process must lvqnue a deal of patience, Itom 
the peculiar limnnoi m which they sew. They 
punch holes with a strong thorn in the edges of 


the tilings they want to fasten together, and 
then pass a long piece of smew as fine as a 
thread backwards and forwards through the 
holes. 

Another South African animal much sought 
after for tin* sake of its pretty lur must also be 
j refused admittance to the ibvvlhouse. Jt is one 
of the smallest of foes, and can therefore creep 
through a very small hole. It is called the asse 
or caama. It doe-, not kill fowls. Its speciality 
i- eggs of all kinds. Even the < ug of the ostrich 
is not safe from it. As its teeth are too small 
to break through the shell, it rolls the eggs about 
until they smash against the other eggs, or some¬ 
thing hard. They are excessively greedy. I 
have had a nestful of eggs taken off m no time, 
no doubt by one of these* creatures. They have 
no objection to an egg having been sat upon ; 
addled ones and all kinds aic* a< < eptable 

TJie iguana—a specie* of li/ard—is another 
dainty animal that prefers poultry to coarser fare. 
It prowls about at night, on the lookout for 
anv unlucky hen which may he sitting—as is 
often the case in the ‘ budi’—near the house, 
and cpucklj captures it. 1 believe it wnll even 
; go up the trees alter its favourite food, fowls 
i m Natal not 1111 frequently rooming out of doors, 

J ior want of a piopei fowlhouse. The Katins say 
j that the iguanas themselves taste like a chicken, 
and ale very good ; but an epicure would scarcely 
! trust to a Kaffir’s opinion as to what is or is not 
1 tit, for tin* table. I should not like to eat a bit 
j of anything that look** so like a diminutive eroco- 
j dile, a good-fazed one being about two feet long. 
[They are shy hy nature, and will glide away 
j qunkly into any cover at hand, when they can ; 
but, they are liom* when brought to hay. 
j Linns no longer exist m Natal. A lion would 
I he con-idercd almost as great a curiosity there, 
and create almost as much commotion, as if it 
! appealed at huge in England. 

I Elephants and buffaloes have also retreated 
, in later v coin to wilder and lonelier regions, 

1 thon-jh si .mo of t lie older colonists can remember 
, them about the Bi lea, a wooded lull near Durban. 
They ale still t'» be seen m the neighbourhood 
■ ol C*.«]»*• Town Both aie in gieat request—butla- 
, Iocs loi lheii hides, which are made into trextoes, 
rhoimc-, and strap-, and such things as require* 
great stieiiglh without flexibility; and elephant-, 

! on account of both skin and ile-h. A portion 
! ol the latter the Katins eat fresh, and the rest 
'tiny make* into hil-fawjvc , or jeiked meat. The 
1 fat they keep for rubbing themselves with, ior 
a Kaffir never think- his toilet complete unless 
he i* well greased all over. One of their methods 
'of cooking elephant i- rat her curious. They light 
!a lug fire, let it hum slowly down, then dig a 
' hole when* tin* lire lus been, put the meat into 
the hot earth, and Dave it, until done. I am 
afraid it must be rather underdone as a rule, 
but Kaffir- do not mind that; they cat their 
meat all but raw 

Wild pigs still f’*' ouenf some' parts of Natal, 
the Berea bush '••■u.' a i.ivo.u:; haunt jf theirs. 
They live on all kinds of roots, and arc particu¬ 
larly fond ol a hard-shelled kind of orange filled 
vvitii seed-, which grows near the Natal forests. 
The Kafhi- uio rather afraid 9t these pig** they 
, say that the* wound- they give are very difficult 
to heal Kill, they do kill them, when they 
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pot a chance, Without running much risk ; and 
though a Kaffir would not touch a bit of tame 
pig, lor fear of eating his grandmother—whose 
soul, after death, he believes may have found 
a porcine abode—he makes a feast off its wild 
relation very contentedly. These annuals do a 
great deal of harm m robbing gardens, and it 
is generally during these marauding expeditions 
that they meet their late from the assegais of 
the Kaffir- who arc lying in wait for them. 

Tho rhinoceros is not lound nearer than the 
Limpopo lliver. He is limited by the natives 
lor ius horn, which tliey make into hiobhrrm, 
whips, and other things. The hippopotamus is 
also scam* in the civilised parts of South Afnru. 
I heard a report of one being seen m the Ungoni 
near Ho wick, twelve miles irom Mai it/burg ; hut 
it took itself off when it,discovered that it had 
attracted notice. In regions where they abound 
they do a deal of liaun amongst the Kaffirs’ 
mealic crops, eating up some, and trampling the 
rest iaider tlieir great ieet. 

Altogether, what w ilh the larger animals taking 
flight, and the more inoffensive becoming yearly 
reduced bv the native-*, sport is certainly at a 
low ebb in Natal, and those who go there for that 
purpose find that tliey have to seek it fiutlier 
afield. There is Rome semblance of it kept 
up, but not enough to satisfy an ardent sport- 
iuan. There was at one tune a pa< k of hounds 
at Marit/burg; and there are still a limited 
number of antelope* leit to limit, and otter- of 
a large fierce kind are pretty plentiful. There 
are lour kinds of antelopes commonly to be met 
with m the territory, the dusker being the 
most common. This i* a very small animal, j 
so sly in its ways, that it it thinks any one 1 * 
coming, it will creep under or behind a bush, 
and wait until he has passed. The nvebi go 
in large herds in the plains; and the itelbok • 
and buslibuck live clue IU m or mar the ‘hush.’ 
These are hunted by Englishmen almost entirely 
for sport, a*, excepting the flesh ot the cl.mci, 
all South African venison is diy and tasteless, 
and would require much better cooking than 
it generally gets, to make it pleasant Further, 
away in Basutoland, Uriqualand, beyond the Va.il 
River and in the Free Slate, the grace!ill spring* 
bok may be seen m countless lands, the mod. 
nervous of nervous animals, which will never 
venture, if it can avoid it, where the foot of man 
has pressed. It will endeavour let jump over a 
road or track, rather than step on it Sportsmen 
pay it is the most difficult ot all animal* to shoot 
Its name *was given to it by the Dut/li from its 
habit of leaping into the ail*, apparently all about 
nothing. 

In the same regions live also the blc-bok, 
hartebeste, koodoo, and quagga, the last much 
sought after bv the natives on account of its skin, 
and also lor eating. Hunting in Natal is confined 
entirely to that of tho antelope and the otter, 
unless, ns I said before, a strange leopard happens 
to put in an appearance, and the shooting is very 
disappointing woik. 

There are partridges very like ours, but larger 
The .male bird is without the brownish feathers 
in the shape of <?. horse-shoe on its breast, and 
their /nil is longer and louder than that of 
our birds. Pheasants and snipe are there also, 
and difier a good deal from those at home. To 
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usc^ a sporting phrase, pheasants tree more, and 
their call is different Irom that of ours. They 
are larger, differently marked, and, strange to Ray, 
tamer and more tn“ilv api ro.i 1 r*l. As there 
is no attempt at p»i mu ..imc, it becomes tho 
property ot any creature able to prey upon it, 
and is in consequence not very plentiful. llareH, 
smaller than English ones, and with whiter flesh, 
abound; they may be bought from the natives 
tor a shilling, and are very good catiVig. There 
is also the //'/.d«i?. or rock lablut, to be found 
in gloat numbers about Table Mountain. Tins 
animal is much sought alter and eaten by the 
unlives. Though culled a rabbit, lie appears to 
lie more like a diminutive hippopotamus m many 
of his cliaiacteriRtics. 

The plo\cr, the guinea-fowl, and a large kind 
| of wood-pigeon, all tall to the gun of the sports- 
| man, and give, him plentv "el trouble, they are 
K) wary. The pow—larger than a turkey—is 
somewhat tasteless, but whole wild-lowl are’not 
so plentiful as could be wislu d, it passes muster 
very well As to the bird- that would luttrest 
those who are making a lollection, their name 
is legion. 

There are wild-ilog* it ill about Cape Town. 
A lew v«*ars ago, they were c o numeitUi that 
they used to make laids m large packs into the 
town; luit, like other wild animal-, the) lm\o 
been taught better manners now The wood, m 
Natal ale lull of monkey, principally the small 
kind tint go about at home with batrel-organ 
men They are very iliy, and l:e*p th< msel vet 
to themselves, the only harm they do being an 
occasional robbery from an apple or peach orchard 
Tliey are incessantly dial bring and koi earning, 
which inakt- it advi-abh not to live near‘bu-h’ 
There are baboons also m some* parts of N ilal, 
savage, di-icjiveable matures, and gem rally dan¬ 
gerous wlun lull grown. IVuph* who g«*t them 
lor pets usually have to dc-Lio) than after a 
time. 

A pretty pet is the little nuir-cat, a gentle, 
timid thing, easily tamed It will sit on the 
hearth, follow piople it knows, and come at call. 
It is like the uhncumnn; hut in fpite ol' its 
great rc-omblftnee, natmuh-t- will not allow that 
it belongs to the same family, hi cause it has 
one toe less on the hnul-ioot, and the number of 
teeth is not the same 

Some pel -oils make a pet, of a chameleon, and 
he is easily tamed so tar as lo.-iug all fear of tlio-e 
about lmn ; hut lu* 1 - not ot an affectionate tlis- 
losition, and will, it it pleases lnm so to do,‘take 
limsell oil from the lum-e where he has been 
made much of. lie is generally allowed to stray 
about as lie*likes ; and though he cannot be called 
ornamental, with his little crotodile-like body, 
hug'* head, and ugly swivel eyes, he i.s useful 
in destroying the-, mosquitoes, and other insects 
vvludi abound hi Natal houses, and which he 
catches m a dixterous maimer with his enor- 
inor-lv long tongue It is now pretty well 
kno^u that the chameleon does not change 
colour so continually, as was once popularly 
supposed ; though 1“ have seen r lainfcish red tint 
come over it when put upon scarlet, and it vanes 
from a greenish gray to a brown tint. 

The prettiest African pet is the Mdholi Galago, 
a beautiful little animal. I had one which became 
perfectly tunic ; but it would take too much space 
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to enumerate its lovable qualities. It had a bad 
one too—a very snappish temper; and I was made 
to feel its sharp little teeth before it would let 
me handle it. It is difiiculfc to get, and lias to 
be taken when a baby, before it leaves the nest. 
It is very fond of spiders, particularly the horrid 
fat spotty ones which intent the verandas. 

The hyena still slinks about in some parts of 
Natal, ile is the best of scavengers; nothing 
comes amis# to him, even the hardest bones 
being ciaunched up by hi^strong jaw a. lie pre¬ 
fers dead to live prey ; and in a country where 
the domestic animals die # off so, he is not often 
at a loss for a dead cow. He sometimes becomes 
a pest to villages, owing to the native custom 
in some paits of putting out their dead on the 
whit instead of bur) mg them, whMi is apt to 
give the hyena, as well a* other animals, includ¬ 
ing vultures, a*taste foi»human ilcsh. 

The African chetah i- not tamed for huntni", 
like tlfe Indian one ; but lie could be, T should 
think. They are very tamable, and purr when 
taken noln e of. 

The ant-bear is like a small pig, with a long 
snout; lie i«, a uighl-ummul, and has a iimsi. 
a unpleasant habit o! mal mg holes in the icldt 
Keins and long gras*, coiueal tlie-e, and dire ri 
the eoii^'fj’ieii'f* often to rider and horse. There 
are fi w \. Im have ridden much out there who 
haw* not Mime time or other gut a disagieeable 
shock and roll-over, it nothing worse, from the 
ant-heais* burrowing-.. The coast-mole is almost 
worse, lie nukes Ins underground roads close 
to llie sui face, which looks solid, hut bleaks mi 
as foolin' frodden upon J’oirupiims .ire <liflu lilt i 
to kill. The Kaffirs light fires m their burrows, 
to force them out, and then hit them on the 1 
note The Kaffirs prize tlieir lle-li :is well as the I 
quills. 

Though some kind* of creatures are plentiful 1 
m Natal, they art mo-fly of a kind that need not 
be dreaded. The only one to be it,illy leaied! 
is the make. In country place-, a person mu-t, i 
be rantioiu', the pufl-.iddcr being particulaiJv I 
dangeiou, tm account of its sleepy habits, wlmh j 
nuke one apt to tread on it. I knew of one \ 
recovery from its lute, but it w r as a rare case. 


A REMARKABLE METEOR. 

• I'UOJf AN ANdLO-LNDlVN. 

Who is there who at some time or otlnr lias not 
been dthghlod, perhaps astounded, as the depth- j 
of a dark sky have been suddenly illumined by ; 
the bla/e of a passing meteor 1 In all ages these ' 
mysterious visitants have been objects ol liuiked j 
interest, often of superstitious regard; and their! 
sudden appearance, their gorgeous hues, their j 
swift flight, and then their rapid quenching in ' 
the darkness whence they issued, combine m 
maintaining the interest with which their erratic 
movements arc still watched. Still greater liity- 
re^fc is attached to those meteoric wauduers which, 
few and far between* coming wifliin tlie attraction 
of gravitation, have been precipitated on our earth, ■ 
giving rise to much disputation as to their nature i 
and origin. 

If the flight of a solitary meteor excites admira-1 


lion and awe, wo can understand the sensations 
of those who have been privileged to witness 
those marvellous meteoric showers some of winch 
have become historical. It is not one, two, ten, 
a dozen, or twenty meteors which flash across the 
entranced gaze of the fortunate and delighted 
spectator, but meteors in hundreds. Who could 
witness unmoved a sight like this, thus described 
by Major Strickland’—‘I think it was on the 
Util November 1833, that I witnessed one of 
the most splendid spectacles in the woild. My 
wife awoke me between two and three o’clock to 
tell me that it lightened iuces-antly. I imme¬ 
diately aro-e and looked out of the window, when 
I was perfectly dazzled by a bn bunt display of 
falling stars. As tins extraordinary phenomenon 
did not disappear, we dressed ourselves aud went 
to the door, where wo fomturned to watch flic 
beautiful showers of fire till alter daylight. These 
luminous bodies became visible in the zenith, 
taking the north-east m their descent. Few of 
them appeared to be of lesser si/e than a star of 
the first magnitude ; very many of them seemed 
larger than Venus; two of them seemed half as 
large as the moon. T should think, without exag¬ 
geration, that several hundmls of these beautiful 
i-tars were visible at the same time, all falling m 
the same direction, and leaving in then- wake a 
long stream of fire. Tins appearance continued 
without intermission from the nine. I got up till 
after sunrwe. No description of mine can give an 
adequate idea ot the magnificent i of this scene, 
which 1 would not willingly have missed. This 
remarkable phenomenon occurred on a clear and 
fi.o-.ty night, when the ground was covered with 
an inch ol snow.’ 

Eviiy one fond of watching the night-skv tan 
refer with pleasure, fo one or more meteoric 
apparition-*, ,*unl can dwall on some observed facts 
new to his experience , thus I wa- enabled on two 
occasions to e-tubh-h undoubtedly the fact that 
the train of the meteor is not merely the mipn s- 
sion lelf on the retina by the rapidly falling body. 
In April 1871, while quartered at Moral’ (India), 

I suddenly noticed a bla/e in the south-cartel n 
sky ; and ru-lmig out eastwards to ascertain the 
cause, l was too late to see the meteor, which had 
passed westwards over the roof ot the barrack; 
but 1 di-tmetly saw its brilliant train. In the 
same station and m the same month, hut in tins 
vear (18*4), 1 saw a brilliant whit- meteor drop 
from the zenith and explode. Its tail retained a 
distinct existence and movement ot its own for 
several minutes, and seemed gradually to be blown 
away into space, changing form as it disappeared. 
On another occasion T witnessed the double explo¬ 
sion of a meteor falling from the zenith ; that is, 
it tell and exploded, then tell again aud exploded 
a second time. Of course, the second flight and 
explosion must have been that of a huge fragment 
moving in the wimo line, for there seemed no 
diminution m the size of .the fulling body. 

Further, I have seen one of these bodies take 
an erratic Hi - 1 1, ]■’. the appearance of a 

flash ol li ' in i . I i i.v, i.i 1874,1 witnessed the 
fl ight of a m. 1 :.o le.T w iiu h I could almost have 
touched. I was driving eastwards along the South 
Rood in Lucknow, when a miimCe red-hot ^gody 
like a cricket-ball passed in front of and appa¬ 
rently just above me, from north to south; and 
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I fancied I could have touched it with my 
whin.* 

With these introductory remark*, let me offer 
my short storv. We had left Aden, and were 
steaming rapidly Bombay-xvards, over a placid 
sea, under a magnificent star-lit sky; 1 was 
occupying my favouiite resort, the platform of 
the gangway ladder, of the good ship Dcccnn , and 
Colonel P-shared it with me. Our conversa¬ 

tion turned on the magnificence of our surround¬ 
ings. Above us v as the heavenly host, each unit 
sinning with the splendour peculiar to tropical 
skies; beneath us, great masses of phosphorescence 
rolling in the depths, seemed to emulate the stars 
above; and behind us, Venus cast a long bril¬ 
liant reltection on the deep. While watching her 
effulgence, Colonel 1’-suddenly dtvw mv atten¬ 
tion with : ‘By Jove, II-, she is coming at us !’ 

And true enough it «ecnfcd so for a moment; but 
immediately we both recognised the hut that a 
great meteor was approaching ; and no sooner 
was this tact apparent, than it had passed ahead 
and disappeared under the following a-trmi-hing 
circumstances. At first, of a dazzling while, it 
rivalled Venus in brilliancy, and seemed to emerge 
from her ; then the white rapidly passed into red, 
then dull red, almost black, and in this condition 
it llew over our head-, parsing over the Perrttn, 
and falling into the sea with a splash, apparently 
a mile ahead ot her, and slightly on her sta)board 
bow. Involuntarily, we both rushed ioiwaid to 
see the fall, hut were too late ; hut evurj one on 
deck heard it; and we all saw and heard the out- 
splaslied water falling hack into the sea A- the 
steamer sped on, we passed oxer, at an mtcival, 
I should bay, of fixe hundred x an Is, three gigantic 
bubbles oi hot nr' ;»* up fiom the depth*, 

and marking the >..i ! ■ n • i oi the meteor to 

the bottom of the sea. 

This adventure formed a topic of conxer-ation 
during the remainder of our x ox age to Bombay. 


PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS. 

A Society 1m* been formed called ‘The National 
Society for preserx me the Memorials oi the Dead 
in the Clum lies and ('hurt hxaids of (Irent Britain,’ 
for preventing the neglect and wanton destruction 
which so olten oveiLake not only tombs ami 
monuments of the dead, lmt cuiious, inteie-ling, 
and even sacred relics. It is a well known 
fact that in altering churches or re-arranging 
churchyards, the mo-t reckless mdillerenre has 
olten been exhibited in the manner m wlmh 
memorials of the dead and church fittings or pro¬ 
perty hax r e been handled. A fexv years ago it was 
a common thing to find in some oi the Kentish 
churches the old fonts disposed of either to mend 
road* or for building purposes ; ami the old font 
of Hnrrow Church, on being olleretl for sale for 
that put pose many years ago, xxas purchased by a 
lojly and placed in a nook in her garden, to rescue 
.it from such degradation. The writer remeiubei*, 
/ when a youth, seeing at a large and wealthy 
farmer’s in the w r cst of England, the beautilully 
carved oaken altar from the neighbouring paii-h 
church used us the kitchen table! And the employ¬ 
ment of tombstones and other memorials of the 


dead for road repairs was at one period only too 
common. Jt is to prevent such unnecessary 
destruction that the above Society lias been 
formed; and let us hope that, as education and 
intelligence advance, its endeavours will be xvell 
supported b) all classes in so good a vvoik. 


TO A BROTHER POET. 

Once tnoie the tieasmed lvie I raise, 

That breathes tog oft of \uiu icgiet, 

To thank thee for thy kindly praise, 

Hear fitcnd, whom I have nevei uiet; 

Foi oh, it is so saved to know, 

AWioiu ci m loneliness we sigh, 

Though bik lit lea is in sceiet flow, 

Then aio line kimhed spmts nigh. 

We love lo tell in plaintive song 
Om longing 1m the stie.xms anil flowers— 

To led, amid file’s busy tluona, 

Sonic kiiulicd hemt ic«pomta to ouis. 
fc?» pausin'' in the noisv eiowd 
To listen lo thy fnendly strain, 

No wondci that 1 leel -o pnuul 
To know 1 lmve not sung in vain 

Thou, humble bard, such piai.so : I lime 
JUv lyie’h most manful songs ur-piio, 

7.lit oh, such feeble powers are mine. 

That when I touch that tieniMing lyje, 

It llutteis like some captive bud, 

Noi tells oni halt my licait would say ; 

For etc its timid von e is heuid. 

In veiy shame it dies away. 

We sin "ei s of the human i.ice, 

Joined in one gient pm tic band, 

Can ieel amid the icalms of spai ' 

Soul unswciing soul, hand giaspin' hand. 

A i on ml the s*ieml simile we kneel 
<)1 lVsy, and nought can stn 
The golden chain > I tom those who fell 
United in then love foi lici. 

Not mine the wish foi high irtiown, 

Fm eaithly honoius fade and die; 

And, oh, lnivv oil. the lain el down 

On biix-es blanched willi guel doth lie 1 
I only ask in van, to conic— 

bay. smile not at this hope of mine— 

When this pool qiuveiimt lyie is duin’i, 

A uicmoiy in such lie.itts as thine*, 

Tint when the puie and lowly meet 
At evining i on ml the inde-side, 

Some fm nd may tell—oh, repaid sweet ' - 
* With us she lived, with us she* died ’ 

This hcait would ihiill, these cheeks would glow 
V*lib honest pride, weie 1 hut sme 
Some 1: midly voice would whiape ‘1 low . 

‘She fondly loved the toiling pool.’ 

That, little feet, with softened sound, 

May sometimes seek my humble grave ; 

That childish forms may cluster round 
Tin* spot where only weeds may wave; 

To whisper how my hcait could feel 
lot all their simple joys and pains ; 

Tli it I Horn 1 eaven muv see them kneel 
To deck my giave with daisy chains. 

Fanny Forrester. 


* ThiB may liavo possibly been an electric fireball. Printed and Published by \V k It. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
—Ed. no.ster Low, London, and 33'J High Street, Edinhukuh. 
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1 THE HUMAN MOSQUITO. 

He is ubiquitous; and, taking him morally, lie 
has solved the problem ol perpetu.il motion , lor 
lie is never quiet, novel tranquil, anil as for letting 
well or Ins iollow-creatuies alone, ho does that 
as little as he pajs the national debt. Like his 
entomological prototype, the human mosquito has 
various methods of attack. Now lie comes on \ou 
slily, without note ot warning prefacing attack, 
and the tiist prool ot his presence—a stmg . now 
the shrill discordante ot lus challenge rouse« \mi 
to attention and the win attempt at defence and 
retaliation. Tor you cannot defend yourself nor 
yet retaliate. The human mosquito is too subtle 
in his attack to be evaded, too quick in bis retreat 
to be 1 aught; and jour hands only fight the air, 
when they do not Jail, like boomerangs, with a 
Bounding blow’ on your own pate. 

The life’s business of the human mosquito is to 
I wound, aml lus mildest pleasure is to amiov. 

I Woe to you, poor hapless Wight, if, in a weak 
moment, you have allowed the tormeutoi to find 
out. > our sole places or discover the secret of the 
weak joint in your armour. Henceforth you may 
hid adieu to peace for so long as this creature 
is witling hail. He never lets drop a subjeit 
which he knows is painful; and when he has 
once bqen able to make you wmee, he never 
j wearies of repeating the experiment. It is such 
| fun to him to see your lip quiver, your check 
j blaneh, your eyes flash with ill-suppressed fury, 
if you are a man -w*th wireless scorn or darken¬ 
ing tears, if you are a woman—such fun ! He 
would not forego that pleasure for worlds, life, 
indeed, having no greater to bestow. Vivisection? 
Are there not men who would vivisect for the 
mere love of torturing, and the brutal curiosity 
seeing the victim’s behaviour under pain ? So :in* 
like manner does the Jiuinan mosquito torment and 
torture you for the mure love of the sport; and ! 
to make youMance to his piping, shod in the red-, 
hot shoes of the German fairy tale, is as exquisite 
a delight to him os were the cries of the racked 
heretic to Torquemada, as are the fluttering agonies 


j of the wounded bird to the snake, lias your j 
I favonrfte son proved a failure, with passages in 
j Ins history jou would rather not remember, still 
; less have remembered by others? The human 
I mosquito never meets you without asking care- 
. fully alter young Graceless where he is—what 
j he is doing—and has he paid his debts yet ? and I 
is that sentence of outlawry reminded? and what 
a grief it must be to you that one who promised 
so well when he was a lad, should have kicked 
over the traces to such an extent as he has done 1 
Did your daughter run off with the penniless 
lieutenant, amt are you notoriously unreconciled 
to the marriage—hopeless as is your displeasure? 
The human mosquito takes every opportunity of 
speaking in your presence of the regiment to which 
your unw eleoine son-in-law belongs; and though 
lie cannot tell you personally, does tell your neigh¬ 
bour in your hearing where it is, what it is doing, 
and how r this officer and that have distinguished 
themselves and been rewarded, your undesirable 
connection being conspicuously absent from the 
1 oil-call of meiit. If your old aunt lias died and 
left you nothing, while she favoured your cousin 
ami made him her heir, to jour not unnatural 
disappointment, the human mosquito develops the 
most extraordinary interest in that cousin’s 
doings, and either asks you ol his wadi-being 
under his new honours, or gives you anecdotes 
of the splendour of his surroundings and the 
astounding luxury of his home—anecdotes which 
set your teeth on edge, hampered as you arc in 
all your goings and comings. Or, if it be the 
other way, and you have been the favoured and 
the right I ul heir has been dispossessed, then does 
the tormentor regale you with harrowing accounts 
of the disgraced one’s tryils and penury, and the 
bitterness of his disappointment, which clings to 
him like a Nessus shirt, poisoning the very 
current of his blood. 

Not to be successfully fought, not to be 
captured, not to be barred out, % this tormentor 
of men’s lives is as terrible ns are those gefcna 
which float in the air and bring woe illimitable 
to all who breathe them. Your only chance 
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with lum is impenetrable reserve ; wrapping 
yourself up in silence which nothing can cause 
to break into confidence or self-betrayal; showing 
a demeanour as stolid as a triple wall of brass; 
suffocating your feelings, your very thoughts, as 
though they were crimes which would land you 
in the c'l’uitv ja ; l if repeated aloud. This is 
your on*i < 'i.imc'- - tin sole kind of mosquito-net 
which will protect you. No appeal to reason 
will be successful; still less will have a chance 
of an appeal to feeling, humanity, gratitude. Of 
gratitude, indeed, he lias no more knowledge than 
he has of the origin ot life or the cause of crystal¬ 
lisation ; for ingratitude is his characteristic, as— 
with some kinds—insolence is the method. Like 
the brute which turns and rends the hand tltfit has 
fed him, this kind of creature, this human mos¬ 
quito, turns against you, when you have done all 
lor him that lie desiied and when he has no more 
hope of your help. Then you learn the ti ue qua¬ 
lity of his nature, and lind mil for yourself of what 
base material it is made. It is only alter repeated 
trials, however, that he is convinced (it your 
finality iu the W’ny of help ; for he is of the same 
yens as the daughter of the horseleech and cries 
ever ‘Give ! give !’ When you have once allowed 
a man or woman of this kind to prove that you 
are puncturable, that you are so much nutriment 
for hold suckers, you are done for; and nothing 
short of a lawyer will free you from attacks 
which, made at first insidiously—nun be with 
flatteries, mute appeals, humble representations, 
gentle prayers—giow by time and success into 
bold and burglanous assaults, accompanied with 
threats and enforced by moial bludgeons. Then 
you must address yourself to the law, which is 
to the human mosquito of determined attack 
what petroleum is said to bo to his winged pro¬ 
totype, the only effectual defence known. To 
do good to a man or woman of this kind is 
to illustrate the truth of the hard old Cornish 
saying: ‘ Save a man from the M-a, and he 
becomes your enemy.’ To sow golden grain on 
the barren fields of such a one is to leap mu row 
for yourself ; and to give your coat is but the 
preface to the demand for your cloak. Your 
inch ever becomes his <-11 ; and whin you do not 
concede all that is demanded, then are you stung, 
as a kind of way mark between what you have 
done and what you have not. 

At home the human mosquito is restless and 
exacting. He inteifires m everything afloat, 
and always adds u drop of bitterness to such 
honey as the family may have garnered in its 
hive. Is there a fete-day on hand t lie takes out 
the sweetness, rubs off the gloss, by restrictions 
if he be in the place of command ; by temper if 
he be a subordinate who can only damage and 
not destroy. As the former, lie harasses his wife 
by finding fault with her arrangements, sub¬ 
stituting his own ; he annoys the servants by 
contradicloiy commands; imtates the governess 
by doubting her capacity lor taking care of her 
charge; and causes flic children to veep or to 
‘"ilk, nr»f#i"d:»i** to their natures, by scolding them 
impart.ally :.M round, with reason or without. 
Then, when he has made every one thoroughly 
inferable or *vucomfoitable, and more inclined 
to perform penance than to undertake pleasure, 
ho puts on a hilarious manner, and, when this 
is not responded to, rates the wretched little 


flock for their gloominess on a holiday, and says, 
if this is to be the manner m which they tlmnk 
him for the treat he has given them, he will 
take good care how he allows them to have 
another. 

As a subordinate, he is just as worrying if not 
so domineering. As the sen ant whose, functions 
are vital to the thing on hand—snv the cook on 
the day of a dinner-party -the human mosquito 
makes every one suffer. For just i!fe ‘ England’s 
extremity is Ireland’s opportunity,’ so is the 
day of social consideration m a household that 
wherein the cook, who is also a mosquito, is 
most troublesome and iuo»t annoying. To believe 
her, there will not be a dish fit to eat, and there 
is not enough of anything. Something has gone 
wrong with the stock for soup; the fishmonger 
has skimped the weight, which was already too 
closely calculated ; and tlae butcher has not sent ! 
the proper joint for the roast; the chickens are ' 
.-kinnv and the ‘buds’ are tough ; the cream is j 
deficient and the milk is turned; and the veget¬ 
ables are not fresh norm the ft tut lipe. lVrhaps ! 
she shams the sullenness of despair, and w ill not : 
give an answer, or one only of pi .-sinnstn fine- j 
bodmgs, when her mistress tries to put the best 1 
lace on the matfei ; or she may m-umc a falsely 
heartsome air, and, after she has plunged her 
poor Indy into the depths of despair and nennus ! 
apprehension, says she will do vlint she can to : 
remedy the long tale of disarm •. recounted, but ! 
the dinner will not be up to the mark, let her 
do the beet ‘be can. Jt all depends on tin- pro¬ 
portion of lur cruelty to her love of annoying, ’ 
whether she sends up a diim : !'» .! *n ' i. > 

or one in her best stile and i .■ !. • : 

In < ithei rase she lias bad her pleasure - m sennits 
hint or m sun]ile leasing 1 

Wo need not go through the whole list, of 1 
dome-lie mosquitoes. Fiom the lady --maid ! 
who pulls her mistress’s hair wln-n bni-lung 
it, and lets her go to a state ball with a 
string un Listened and a tape showing below 
her tram, to the page-boy who bleaks m a 
month the worth of )»n year’s wages, they all 
make, their service the cause ol annoyance to 
Ilnur employers; and some add to annoyance, 
graver disaster. Hut what <an jou do with j 
them? Auidenls will happen, you know, and 
an unfortunate sen ant is not n<-< e-sanlv a bml 
person. Your pnge-bov, for instance, is smart 
m taking messages,, and quit k to learn the 
niceties of lug office; he is tlc.m in hi.-, person 
and respectful in his manners. How can‘‘you say 
that Ins linin' kv fingers are tin remit ol malice 
prepcii-^ > and is it not worth while to keep 
nun on, you hoping that he will learn more 
deftness m handling china*ami glass--his past 
• lumsmt-'s condoned by bis future improvement v 
Just so ; anti yet we may be very certain of one 
thing -once a mosquito, always ti mosquito; 
once the love of annoying or hurling gets hold of 
*t[\e moral system, and there it stays rooted, like 
•couch-grass, or that Australian enemy the tliorn- 
gias--, a source ot damage to everything that lives 
near it. *• 

As a child, the human mosquito is the ‘limb’ 
ot the nursery, according to tins vernacular of the 
nurse. As a boy, he is the bully over Ins little 
brothers and the incarnate plague of his sisters. 
As a man, he is the tyrant and tormentor of his 
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household. If he runs to priggislmess, lie makes 
his children’s lives a burden to them because of 
fractions and declensions ; if he is an athlete, lie 
maybe ruins them lor all tune by the biutal 
vigour of his training; if he is etleminate, lie 
interferes with the maids, takes the rems of 
domestic government out oj his wile's hands, 
orders the dinners, and looks after the children 
like an Indian bearer or a supernumerary nurse. 
He is at all # times the mosquito of the establish¬ 
ment, buzzing here, stinging there, creating fever 
and mutation everywhere; making one wonder 
for what purpose such as he are sent into the 
world at all, and wlmt good end they subserve. 
In politics, the restless obstructive and the pert 
querist, the oppositionist for the sake of opposi¬ 
tion, and indolent t«» the extreme^ point, lie keeps 
things alive m the sense in which a (ire of thorns 
can make theVater bflil. But suppose you want 
the winter to be cool and fresh and still, what 
good then does your crackling fire of thorns '' 
Is it not a hindrance rather than a kelp? and 
a bane instead of a blessing? 

Mo' mov him how we may, wc are forced 
back to the same position— the human mosquito 
is a mistake in anlluopology, and in no sense a 
creature to 1 m> preseivtd for its uses m the general 
eionomy. When we shall have mended all the 
mor.il fractures and put sonetv straight and 
squate, then will thcie be no room for the human 
moHjiuto ; and the Foice exploded in his ugh 
Margies now, will have merged into nobler and 
belli v forms Meanwhile, seeing that lighting is 
n-rlc'-s and all defeme-vvork illusory, we must 
bear him with vvliat patience we can lounuand— 
no other moral cafhohcou having vet been dis¬ 
covered able to heal Ihe hurts made by the 
c realm e in its attacks. And pei haps--who 
knows?—patience being in itself one of the 
sweeter vi it ties - it m m the teaching and the 
e\i m.sc of this to his fellow-men that the human 

mosquito lias his numm * 
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Within the first few days, a great many of 
these conversations took place, and Frances 
gradually formed an idea to heiself, not, per¬ 
haps, very like reality, but yet an idea, of the 
other lift from vvhnli her sister had come. The 
chief figure in it was ‘mamma,’ the mother 
with Whom Constance was so carelessly familiar, 
and of whom she herself knew nothing at all. 
Frances did not learn from her sister’s levcla- 
tions to love her mother. The effect Vas very 
different from lhat*wlm.li, m such circumstances, 
would have taken place* in a novel. She came 
to look upon this unknown representative of 
‘the parents’ side,’ as Constance said, ns upon 
a sort of natural opponent., one who understood 
but little and sympathised not at all with tin* 
younger, the other portion, the generation wdiicl* 
was to succeed and replace her. Of this fact 
the other gill never concealed her easy con¬ 
viction. The elders for the moment had the 
power in their hands, but by-and-by their day 
would be over. There w us nothing unkind or 
cruel in this certainty; it was simply the 
course of nature, which by-and-by would be 


upset l>y natural progress of events, and which 
in the meantime was modified by the other 
certainty, that if the young stood firm, the 
elders had no alternative but to give in. Alto¬ 
gether, it was evident the parents’ side was not 
the winning side: but all the same it had the 
power of annoying the other to a very great 
extent, and exercised this power with a selfish - 
lie-* which was sometimes brutal. Mamma it 
l was evident had not considered Constante at 
all. She hud taken her about into society for 
her own ends, not lor her daughter's pleasure. 
She had ibimed a plan by which Constance 
was to he handed over to another proprietor 
without any consultation of her own wishes. 

The heart of Frances sank as she slowly 
identified this maternal image, so different from 
the image of fancy. She ined to compare it 
with the image which she herself might in her 
turn have communicated of her iatliei, had it 
been she who was the expositor. It frightened 
her to find, as she tried this experiment in her 
ovv 11 mind, that the representation of papa would 
not have been much more satisfactory. She 
would have shown him ns parsing his time 
dually in his library, taking very little notice 
of her tastes and wishes, settling what was to 
be done, where to go, tv'rvl 1 , m* that was of 
any importance in their lit, wii'u.t at all 
taking into account what bhctyri&hed. This she 
had always hit to be perfectly natural, and 
she had no feeling of a grievance in the matter ; 
but supposing it to be necessary to tell the 
story to an ignorant person, wlmt would that 
ignorant person’s opimou be? It gave her a j 
great shock to perceive that the impression • 
produced would also be one of harsh authority, 
mdiffeient, taking no note of the inclinations 
of those who were subject to it. That was how 
Conslaiuc would represent papa. It was not the 
case, and yet it would look so to one who did 
not know. I’ereeiving this, Frames came to feel 
that it might he natural to represent the world 
as (onsisting of two factions, paients and chil¬ 
dren. There was a certain truth m it. If there 
should happen to occur any question--which was 
impossible -between papa and herself, she felt 
sure that it would be very ditheult lor him 
to realise that she lmd a will of her own ; and 
yet Frances was ury conscious of having a 
will of her own. 

In this way she learned a great mnnv things 
vaguely through the talk of her sister. She 
learned that balls and other entertainments, such 
a-*, to her inexperienced iune>, had •-eenied noth¬ 
ing but pleasure, were not in reality intended, 
at least as their fust object, for pleasure at. all. 
Constance spoke of them as things to which 
one must go. *We looked in for an hour,’ she 
would say. ‘Mamma Hunks she ought to have 
half-a-do/oii places lo go to every evening,’ with , 
a tone in w lmh there was more sense of injury I 
than pleasure. Then there, was the mysterious 
question of love, which was at once so simple 
and so awful a matter, on which there cvuld be 
no doubt or question : that, it appeared, was quite 
a compluated affair, in wlueh the lover, the hero, 
was transferred into ‘ the man,’ w lrnse qualities had 
to be discovered and considered, as if he were 
i a candidate for a public office. All this hewil- j 
dered Frances more than can ho imagined or j 
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described. Her sister's arrival, mul the disclo¬ 
sures involved in it, bad broken un to lier all 
tlie known Jmes of heaven and earth; and now 
that everything had settled down again, and i 
those lines were beginning once more to be | 
apparent, Frances felt that though they were 
wider, they were narrower too. She knew a 
great deal more ; but knowledge only made that 
appear hard and unyielding which had boon 
elastic aud infinite. The vague and imaginary 
were a great deal more lovely than this, which, 
according to her bister’s revelation, was the 
real and true. 

Another very curious experience lor Frances 
occurred when Mrs Durant and Mrs daunt, as in 
duty bound, and mo\ed with lively curiosity, 
came to call and make acquaintance with Mr 
Waring’s new daughter. Constance regarded 
the»e visitors with languid curiosity, only hall’ 
rising from her chair to acknowledge her in¬ 
troduction to them, and leaving Frances to; 
answer the questions which they thought it 
only civil to put. Dili she like Bordighora t 

‘ O yes ; well enough, 1 Constance replied. 

* My sister thinks the people not so picturesque 
as she expected,’ said Frances. 

‘But of course she felt the delightful dilVeieiice 
in the climate People, Mrs Durant understood, 
were sufleilug dreadfully from east wind in 
London. 

‘Ah! one doesn’t notice in town,’ sanl Constance. 

‘My sister is not anustomcd to living without 
comforts and with so little furniture. You 
know that makes a great different e/ said her 
anxious ex^Kisitov and npologi-t. 

And then there would ensue a long pause, 
which the new-comer did nothing at all to break, 
and the conversation fell into the ordinary dis¬ 
cussion of who was at chinch on Sundav, how 
many new' people from the hotel**, and how 
disgraceful it was that some who were evidently 
English should cither poke into the Roman 
Catholic, places or never go to <hureli at all. 

‘It comes to the same thing, indeed,’ Mrs 
Durant said indignantly ; ‘ for w lien they go to 
the nutivo place of worship, thev don’t under¬ 
stand. Even I, that have been so long on the 
continent, 1 can’t follow* the service.’ 

‘ But papa can/ said Tasie. 

‘Ah, papa—papa is much more highly edu- j 
oated th.iu I could ever pretend to lie; and 
besides, lie is a theologian, and know.-*. There 
were quite half-a-dozen people, evidently English, 
whom I saw with my own eyes coming out of 
the chaptl on the Marina.—Oh, don’t say any- 
j thing, Tasie! I think, in a foreign place, where 
the English have a diameter to keep up, it is 
| quite a sin.’ 

| ‘ You know, mamma, they think nobody knows 

them/ Tasie said. 

Mrs (Jaunt did not care so much who attended 
church ; but when she found that Constance had, 
as she told the general, ‘really nothing to say 
for herself/ die too dropped into her habitual 
mode of talk. She did her best in the first 
place to elicit the opinions of Constance, about 
Bordighera and the climate, about how she 
uhmght Mr Waging looking, and if dear Frances 
wtyp not far stronger than she used to be. But 
when these judicious inquiries failed of a 
response, Mrs Gaunt almost turned her back 


upon Constance. *1 have had a letter from 
Katie, my dear/ she said. 

‘ Have you indeed ? I hope she is quite well 
—and the babies ? ’ 

‘Oh, the babies; they are always well. But 
poor Katie, she has been a great sufferer. I 
told you she bad a touch of fever, by last mail. , 
Now, it is her liver. You are never safe from 
your liver in India. She had been up to the 
lulls, and there she met Douglas who had gone 
to settle his wife and •children. His wife is a 
poor little creature, always ailin''; and their 

second hoy- But, <jlear me, I have not told 

you my great news. Frances George is coming 
home! He is coming In Unndi**i and Venice, 
and will be here directly. I told lmn 1 was sine 
all my kind neighbours would be so glad to n*e 
lmn ; aud it will be so nice for him—don’t you 
think—to see Italy on his vVny?’ * 

‘Oh, very nice!’ said Frances. ‘And you 
mibt be very happy, both the general and yon.’ 

‘The general does not say much; but lie is 
just as happy as 1 am. Fancy 1 by next mail! 
in another week ' ’ The poor lady dried her eves, 
and added, laughing, sobbing: ‘Only think—in 
a week—my youngest boy !’ 

‘Do you mean to sa}/ said Constance, whin 
Mrs Gaunt was gone, ‘that you have m.ule them 
believe, jon care 7 —Oh, that ir> exactly like 
mamma. She makes people think she i** quite 
happy and quite mi-c table about their allairs, 
when she does not tare one little bit 1 What is 
this woman’s youngest son to ) ou 7 ’ 

‘But she is- — I have been here all mv life. 

I am glad that she should he happy/ (lied 
France**, suddenly placed upon her defence. 

When she thought of it, Mrs Gaunt’s younge-t 
boy was nothing at all to her; nor did she care 
very much wlietliei all the English in the hotels 
on the Marina went to <hutch. But Mrs Gaunt 
was interested m the one, and the Durant*, in 
I he othei. And was it true what <’on-tau* e mid, 
that she was a humbug, that she was a den iver, 
because she pretended to tare 7 France*, was 
much confused by this question Then* was 
something in it: peih.ip*. it was true. She |,df -red 
as she replied: ‘Do you flunk it is wiong to 
sympathise 7 It is true that I don't feel all that 
for m%> if. B,.* .11 it is not false, for 1 do 

feel ii !■ :• lit m . • a .it of a way.’ 

‘And that is all the society you have here? 
the clergywoman, and tin* old soldier. Aud will 
they expect me, too, to feel for them—in a sort 
of a way 7 ’ 

‘ Dear Constance/ said Frances in a pleading 
lone, ‘it could never bo quite the same, you 
know, because you are a stranger, and I have 
know'll them ever since 1 was quite a little flung. 
They have all been very kind to me They 
list'd to have me to ten; and Tasie would play 
with me; and Mrs Gaunt brought down all her 
Indian t unosities to amuse me. Oh, you don’t 
1 now how knul they are. 1 wonder, sometimes, 
when I see all the carved ivory things, and 
remember how they were taken out from under 
the glass shades for me, a little thing, how I 
didn’t break them, and how dear Mrs Gaunt 
could trust me with them. And then*Tasie’- 

‘Tasie! What a ridiculous name. But it suits 
her well enough. She must be forty, I should 
think.’ 
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‘Her right name is Anastasia. Slit* is called 
after the Countes* ot Denrara, who is her god¬ 
mother,’ said Frances with great gravity. She 
had heard this explanation a great many times 
from Mrs Durant, and unconsciously repeated it 
in something ol‘ the same tone. Constance received 
this with a sudden laugh, and clapped her hands. 

‘I didn’t know you were a mimic. That is 
capital.—Do Time now. 1 am sun* you can ; and 
then we shtfll have got a laugh out of them at 
least.’ «r 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Frames, growing 
pale. ‘Do you think I *vould laugh at them* 
When you know how really good they are’- 

*(> \cs; 1 suppose I shall soon know,’ said 
Constance, opening her mouth in a yawn, which 
Frances thought would have been dreadful in 
any one else, hut which, somehow, was rather 
petty m her.* Everything was rather pretty m 
her, ejen her little ludenosses and impertinences 
‘It T staj lieie, of course I shall have to he 
intimate with them, as you have been. And must 
I take a tender interest in the youngest hoy? 
Let us see ' He will he a ximrig soldier probably, 
as his mother is an old one, and as he is coming 
from India lie will never have seen any one 
lie is hound to take one of Us fui a goddess, 
either a on or me ’ 

‘ Constant e 1 ’ cried Frances, in her consterna¬ 
tion laismg her vone. 

‘Well 1 ’ said her sister, ‘is there anything 
womb rful in that? We are verv dittcicnt types, 
and till we sic the hero, we shall not lie able 
to tell which he is likely to prefer. 1 see my 
way to a little diversion, if jmi will not. he too 
pmit.uin.il, Kan That never does a man any 
harm. !l will louse him up; it will gixe linn 
something to think of. A place like tins can’t 
li.ne mill h amusement, <• veil for axoungi*t.t hoy. 
\\V shall make linn enjoy hinwlt. His mother 
will bless us You know, eveiyhody says it is 
pait ot idmation for a man.’ 

Frames looked at her sister with eyes bewil¬ 
dered, Mimowhat horrified, lull of di-appio\ul ; 
while Ciinstance, romed still more by her sistei’s 
hoiror than by the first mischievous suggestion 
which had awakened her from her indifference, 
laughed, and woke up into full animation. ‘We 
W'lll go and return 'their visits,’ she said, ‘and J 
will hi* syiujiatheti' too. But you shall see when 
I take up a part I make much more ol it than 
you do. % I know who these people woie who did 
not go to church. They were my people- the 
people *T travelled with; and they shall go next 
Sunday; and Tasio’x heart shall "rejoice. When 
W'o call, T will let them know that England, even 
at Bordighera, expects every man - arid every 
woman, which is lifoie to the purjiose- and that 
their absence was remaiked They will never be 
absent again, Fan - And as for the other interest, 

I shall mquiie all about Katie’s illnesses, and 
secure the very hist intelligence about the voungesl 
hoy. .She will show me lus photograph. She will 
tell me stories of how he cut his lust tootli.-W 
wonder,’ said Constance, suddenly pausing and 
falling back into tl» old laugufd tone, ‘whether 
you will take up my old ways, when you are 
with mamma.’ 

‘I shall never have it in my power to try,’ 
Baid Frauces. ‘ Mamma will never want me.* She 
was a little shy of using that name. 


‘Don’t you know the condition, then? I think 
you don’t half know our story, l’apa behaved 
rather absurdly, but honestly too. When they 
separated, he settled that one of us should always 
be with her, and one of us w T ith him. He had 
the right to have taken tis both. Men have more 
rights than women. We belong to him, hut wo 
don’t behuig to her. I don’t see the reason of 
if, hut still that is law. He allowed her to have 
one of us always. I daresay he thought two 
little things like u hat we weie then would have 
been a bore to him. At all events, that is how 
it. was settled. Now, it does not need much 
cleverness to see, that as f have left her, she will 
probably claim you. She will not let papa off 
anything he has pi ionised. She likes a girl in 
the House. She will sav : “Send me Frances.” 

T should like to hide bijiind a door or under a 
table, and see hmv you gi t on.’ 

‘ 1 am sure you must In* mistaken,* said Frances, 
much (listuilied; ‘llieie was never any question 
about, me’ 

‘No; because J was there. O yes; there was 
often question of you. Mamma has a little 
picture of you as yon were when you were taken 
away. It always hangs m her room ; and when 
1 had to he scolded, she used to apostrophise you. 
She used to sav. “That little angel would never 
have done bo-and-so.” 1 did, for T was a little 
demon ; so J rather hated you.* She will send 
for you now ; and 1 wonder if you xvill he a 
little angel still I should like to tee how you 
get on. But I shall he fully oicupied here 
liming people to church, and making things 
pleasant for the old soldiei’s youngest son.’ 

‘I xvisli you would not talk so wildly,’ said 
Frances ‘You an* laughing at me all the time. 
You think 1 am such a simpleton, 1 will believe 
all you say. And indeed, 1 am not clever enough 
to understand when jou are laughing at me —All 
this is impossible. 'That I should take your 
place, and that you should take mine—oh, im¬ 
possible ’ ’ cried Frances, with a sharper certainty 
than ever, as that last astounding idea made 
itself apparent: that Constance should older papa’s 
dinners and see after the maxomume, and guide 
Mai iucci. 1 — ‘ oh*impossible 1 ’ she ci icd. 

‘Nothing is impossible. You think I am not 
good enough to do the housekeeping for papa 
T only hope you will *’m ttrir ol the difficulties 
of mv place, as 1 shall ol you is Be a kind girl, 
and wnte to me, and tell me how things go. 

I know what will happen. You will think 

everything is ehaimiug at. first, and then- 

But don’t let Markham get hold of you. Mark¬ 
ham is very nice. Tie is capital for getting you 
out of u scrape ; hut still, I should not advise 
M>u to he guided by linn, especially as von are | 
papa’s child, and he is not fond of pnpu.’ 

‘1‘lease don’t bay anv more,’ cried Frances. ‘I 
am not going—anywhere. I shall live as I 

have always done; but only more pleasantly J 
from lun mg—you ’ 

‘That, is very prefix of xoil,’ said Constance, j 
turning round to look at her ; ‘ if you are suie 
you mean it, and that it is not only true -in a 
sort of a wax'. I am afraid I liaxe been nothing 
but a hole, breaking m upon you like this.—It 
would he nice if xve could be together,’ she aided 
very cahnl.x, as if, how ever, no great amount of 
philosophy xvoulil be neccs&aiy to reconcile her 
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to the absence of her bister. ‘ It would he nice ; 
but it wjII not bo allowed. You needn’t be aft aid, 
though, for I can give you a number of hints 
which will make it much easier. Mamma is a 
little—sin* is just a little —but T should think 
vou would get on with her. You look so young, 
for one thing. She will begin your education 
over again, and she likes that; and then you 
are like her, which will give you a great pull. 
It ib very tunny to think of it; it is like a 
transformation scene; but I daresay we shall 
both get on a great deal better than you think. 
For my part, 1 never was the least at raid.’ 

With this, Constance sank into her chair again, 
and resumed the book she had been reading, w itli 
that perfect composure and indifference which 
filled Frances with admiration and dismay. 

It was with dilhculty that Frances herself kept 
her seat or her self-command at all. She had 
been drawing, making one of those innumerable 
sketches which couhl be made from the loggia— 
now of a peak among the mountain*?; now ol the 
edge of foam on the blue, blue margin ot the 
sea; now of an oli\e, now of a palm. Frances 
had a persistent conscientious way of besieging 
Nature, forcing her day by day to render up the 
secret of another tint, another shadow'. It was 
thus she had come to the insight which had made 
her father acknowledge that she was ‘growing 
up.’ But to-day her hand had no cunning. Her 
pulses beat so tumultuously that her pencil shared 
the agitation, and fluttered too. She kept still 
as long as she could, and spoiled a piece ot paper, 
which to Frances, with very little money to lose, 
was something to be thought of. And when sin- 
had aecompli-hed tin's ami added to her excite¬ 
ment the disagreeable and confusing effect of 
failure m what she was doing, Fiances got up 
abruptly and took refuge in the household con¬ 
cerns, m directions about the dinner and con¬ 
sultations with Manuct ia, who was beginning 
to be a little jealous of the Signorma’s absolution 
in lier new companion. ‘If the \oung hwly is 
indeed your sister, it is natural she should have 
a great ileal of your attention ; but not even for 
that does one desert, ones old friends,’ Mariueeja 
said with u little ollended dignity.® 

Frances felt, with a sinking of the heart, that 
her sistei’s arrival had been to her pel baps less 
an tin mixed pleasure than to any ot the house¬ 
hold. But she did not say so. She made no 
exhibition of the trouble m her bosom, winch 
even the consultations over the mayonnaise did 
not allay. That familiar duty indeed soothed 
her for the moment. Tin* question was whether 
it should he made with chicken or fish—a very 
important matter. But though this did some¬ 
thing to relieve lier, the culinary effort did not 
last. To think of being sent aw’ay into that new 
world in whn h Constant e hud been brought up— 
to leave eveiything she knew- -to meet ‘mamma,’ 
whose inline she whispered to herself almost 
trembling, fueling as if she took a liberty with 
a stranger—all this was bewildering, wondeiful, 
and made her heart beat and lier head ache. ft 
was not altogether that the anticipation w'as 
painful. There was a flutter of excitement m 
it winch was .almost delight; hut it was an 
alosSked delight, which shook lier nerves as 
much as if it had been unmixed terror. She 
could not compose herself into indifference, as 


Constance did, or sit quietly down to think, or 
resume her usual occupation in the face of this 
sudden opening out bclore lier of the unforeseen 
and unknown. 


CHOOSING EATABLES. 

In' the days of our grandmothers, when the young 
housewife herself went to market and chose her 
own provisions with quick sense and- sharp eyes, 
it was lier own fault ,if her table was not well 
stocked with sweet, fresh eatables. Now that 
wc have everything lgft at the door, wo have 
conic to rely on the shopkeeper’s choice ; and 
the quality of the provisions sent is often not 
ascertained before the dislx is served and any 
defect past remedy. To say nothing of the 
unpleasantness of eating meat or vegetables on 
the a ergo ol decomposition, there 1 is the health 
question, which is still more nupoitant. Dis¬ 
agreeable and oven dangerous le.sults are occa¬ 
sionally pioduced from eating stale cabbage**, 
cucumber-, and other Vegetables; jet few joung 
housewives, even in these dav.s of sanitation 
mania, take the trouble to learn how to « loose 
their provisions so that the be-t qiiali1\ ob¬ 
tained at the lowest i.ile. Gem ially t peaking, 
all eatables are best when eheapect, j<>r tin n 
they ate most plentiful, in lulled, .season, and 
tlieri foie nio.'t wholesome. This 14 I*qn*( tally 
the ease with fish, and is a good mle for guid¬ 
ance. Many in thou-mg fish depend upon the 
sense ot smell 11 s an infallible ft-t; but this is 
not to be trusted to, as it may be deceived by 
the iw i ol ice The last lest? of In liness aiu 
the bright pink Inn* of the gills wlnn law, 
and, when rooked, tlie tirmnes? of the Ihsli, 
which m the case of stab* ii b is flabbv and 
stiingv, mu il pirsenrd by (old iiom visible 
putrela* tion. In hmmg p.ut ot a large fHi, as 
cod, the lieshnc-s can be known l*y the bluidi 
tinge of the flesh and the 1 lie lit ly nidesunt hue 
of the part < ut. If tin* flesh be j<*Jlow, it i- 
lmt fresh. As a rule, flat-fish lot p Jvthr than 
round, and m cliooMiig them their thn kness must 
be looked to rathel than then* si/e 

Young housekeepers may be derived by tin* 
Hiuilanty of some lisli, and pav lor their folly 
.aconliugly. Halibut is sometimes offend for 
tuihot, but it may be distinguished by looking 
at the spots on the back, the halibut being with¬ 
out spot-. Lemon sobs an*, again, often sold as 
sobs, and ns they arc* <onsiderably cheaper, nearly 
the same price m plaice, many imagine tiny have 
made a good bargain m getting them. But they 
are not neatly equal in flavour to the real soles, 
especially those* caught off’ the Devon coast, mid 
luav be cletec led by being while on both sides, 
instead ot dalle on one. Lobsters and crabs must 
he chosen not so much by their size or weigh ti- 
nc'ss, but by their weight in proportion to their 
size and the widened of their tails. An old 
lobster well inerusted with lime will be heavy, 
Vut the bh(*li will be the heaviest part of him. 
Oysters, again, are deceptive. An inexpeiienced 
housewife may reason, that nit of a large shell 
will come a large oyster, not know'mg that as 
time rolls on the shell grows more rhpidly than 
the mollusc within. For garnishing or sauces, 
old oysters or the blue-point variety may do very 
well, and are economical if paid for as such ; but 
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they are not cheap or palatable otherwise. If! posed, are most unwholesome. Generally speak- 
it is known that the oysters pm chased come from ' mg, liver, kidneys, &c. maybe salely eaten when 
neui* the mouth of a river, it is prudent to keep in their uncooked condition they show a bright 
them alive m a shallow dish of clear hrine for even colour throughout and have no marks of 
a day or two, feeding them with meal, and draw- congestions or bruises. 

ing oft the water twice a day to leave them bare, A special word ot advice is needed as to the 
m imitation of the, tide. This process makes selection of sweetbread, which is the thymus 
j them plump and wholesome. gland ot the calf, for the pancreas or stomaeh- 

In selecting meat, it is necessary to remember bread is occasionally substituted for it. This may 
that when ffesli, lean rneut shows a deep purplish ! he recognised, however, even when cooked and 
red tint with a bloom o.ver it on the outside of j chopped up, by its large veins and arteries; and. 
the muscle, and a paler vermilion red with just as it is very inlet tor in digestibility to the more 
a bliadc ot purple m the cut surface The sub- | delicate gland, it is as well to be careful about 
stance should he moderately bolt, but at the j choosing it. In buying buet we must see, it we 
same time so elastic that no mark is left after [ pay the' best price, that we have the kidney suet, 
a pressure from the finger ; and keeping the meat' or the. mass that surrounds the kidneys in a well- 
for a day or two m the laidcr should make j fatted bullock, because it is ftimer and less stringy 
no dilTeieiice. in tins respect. The siufuce of the than any other fat, and it must bo remembered 
meat must l*e quite •dry, even a cut m arcely that it should look a beautiful floury white, 
wetting the finger; and if tested by smell, a I Those living m towns, generally have more 

| single joint should have very little odour; whilst, j difficulty in geltmg fresh vegetables fluin fresh 

, if it waste,- mlull in cooking or docs not letam ! meat; but us every minute green stuffs are kept 
it. giavy, it cannot be bind to be really freal 1 . j after actual death renders them less digestible, 
j A good list lor all imat is to push a dean knife | it is most important that housewives should not 
up to Hi** hilt into its raw sub-lunee. In good, ! allow themselves to be deceived about them, 
fresh meat the ie*i lance is uniform; but wlien j Cucumbers and asparagus are both often spoiled 
some puts ace softer limn other-*, we may be I by being cut a day before required, and put m 
sure putrel.K t mu has set m. In a good jo.nt' a damp warm frame to swell and look line. Tina 
o| mutton, the 1-Mii is quite e\eu in hue, and j can generally be detected by flabbiness or lnelus- 
! Inis no [la\our vhatewr of tallow; m beef, licity after pressure Cabbage^ again, are spoiled 
; the lean may be a 1 1 1tie marbled with fat, but | by being piled on the top ot cat It other m huge 
I if mu-t lane no fhnoitr ot biiet; whilst the raw | wagons, tor the consequent heating and fernnn- 
J iat of million must be very white; that of beef; tat ion rtnder them Habhy and unwholesome, 
j slighfh y Uou, like fresh butler Lamb and veal ; Unpacked and sprinkled with water, they may 
j should a! o lu\e veiy white and lianslucent iat, { look well, but it is needles.* to say they inner 
. and the lem of both must be pale, but perfectly 'regain their freshness. Some vegetables are be-»fc 
! eu'iil) tint'd. If it is possible to choose a joint I when they are most green, others when they are 
j from ,i wind'* laruiM.*, the quality ol the meat most white. Aspaiagus, savoys, Brussels sprouts, 

! nmv be jmlgi l fiom the fat m-ido tin* tlngli. and all wmtcr giemis should be as groeu as pos- 
, Where theie is phnty of firm-looking, dear fat, j slide ; but cauliflower and seakale should be as 
! any |oml mnv salely lx* chosen from that par- j white as possible. Seakale to be good should be 
, titular animal. Meal without any lat is ranly [ perfectly blanched, for when coloured, it is indi- 
I the bed.; and il, bc-nhs being lean, it is coaiM 1 gestilde to some people, and haves an unpleasant 
i Mnl dm wy-imiking, it may be set down a- old | after-taste m the mouth. Celery should also bo 
.aid Lough. j as white us can be got, and when fresh, should 

I The iinuaiy are occasionally perplexed m the J break oil* quite clean. If it leaves stringy ends, 

(hour ol lib,- of beef. They older the fir-t tut; it has either been warmed to make it swell, or 
( "1 tile i\il>-, which they have heard is the be.-t, else kepi too Tong. Crispne-s is a good test for 
i joint, and wonder when they have a joint with ; all vegetables, m fact. A cucumber with the 
! gristle running between the lat and lean. Then. | white bloom on is easily seen to be fresh , but 
| in ignorance that they have been s.-ned with j this nmv be rubbed oft when early m the maiket. 
the wos»t end of the ribs, they complain to the' hi choosing a cm umber, therefore, it is best, to 
butcher of lus bad meat; and it may be some 1 handle it in the centre; if it lies firm and stiff 
time bcdoio they find out they have been paying i ui the hand, it is fresh ; but if the ends droop 
for the best and served with the worst. As or shake or the substuim* feds soil, it, has been 
regards pork, the best choice is that ot well- \ cut some time. The goodness of cairots is tested 
fatted small pork, with the lean rather uni-, by the thickness of the dalle outer rind in pro- 
foimly coloured, with no appearance of blotclu- i portion to the pale core. 

ness and With the fill not at all streaky. In ! People* living in the country would no doubt 
choosing bacon or 1mm, it is well to remember J disdain to be told bow to choose milk or eggs; 
that the colour of the fat should be white and j but foi those living in towns, a little achwoe may 
not yellowish, and that if we would test whether j he useful. Good milk placed m a narrow glass 
the flavouring is very salt or otherwise, the safest should look quite opaque ancl of a full w bite 
plan is to run a knife in up to the hilt, *ilh- j colour. It should lea^o no deposit ancl have no 
draw it and binell it. It will then be manifest peculiar smell or taste, ancl these chan 1 teristics 
whether there is *uiy strongly saline or rancid ought to hold good after it has been boiled. Eggs 
fla\ our. may be roughly tested by sight, for if held up 

The internal parts of animals are more difficult to the light, Jicsh eggs look more transparent in 
to choose, and great care is necessary in seeing the centre, and old ones at eitlfer end. 3bit for 
j that they are perfectly fresh, as they decompose a certain test, where there is any doubt, uefore 
| quicker than the outer parts, and when decom- breaking the shell dissolve one ounce of salt in 
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ten ounces of water unci drop the egg in. A good 
egg will sink, an indifferent one swim, and a 
bad one will float* even if the water be perfectly 
pure. 

A German test for watered milk consists in 
dipping a well-polished knitting-needle into a 
deep vessel of milk, and then immediately with¬ 
drawing it in an upright position. If the milk 
is pure, a drop of the fluid will hang to the 
needle ; hut the addition of even a small portion 
of water will prevent the adherence of the drop. 

Wheaton flonr, lastly, we may test by four out 
of the five senses—sight, touch, taste, and smell. 
To the sight, when fresh, flour should he quite 
white or with the slightest tinge of creamy yellow; 
any decided yellow indicates commencing changes. 
There should be no lumps when tested by the 
I touch, or if there are, they should break easily, 
for when there is gnttifiess, it shows that the 
starch grains are changing. There should also 
be a certain amount of adhesion, so that it a 
handful of flour were compressed and thrown 
against a W'ull or board, some of it should adhere. 
When mixed with water, the dough if good will 
he coherent, and draw out easily into strings. 
When tasted, it must not he too acid; and if 
tested by smell, there should he no odour sug¬ 
gesting lermentation or nionldincss. 


THE FEN FLOOD. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—C1IAI*. II. 

Ruth recognised the voice of her father’s horse- 
keeper and foreman. Then were all her fears 
realised. She struck a light and dressed herself 
hurriedly. Her first duty was to look into her 
mother’s room, to see whether the noise had dis¬ 
turbed her. But Dame Godfrey—whose room 
was on the opposite side of the hou.se to that 
from which the sounds came, and who, ever since 
her seizure, had been a heavy sleeper—still slept 
soundly. Ruth closed the door gently; and 
after routing Jennie and Bob, whom their late 
hour of retiring had rendered unusually drowsy, 
hastened down-stairs. She could scarcely re¬ 
strain a scream when she saw that the pas¬ 
sage was flooded to the depth, apparently, of a 
couple of feet. She called to Jackson, the fore- ! 
man, that she would open the door presently, , 
and ran back to the lumber-room, where she ! 
exchanged her shoes for a pair of high top- I 
hoots, and ordered Jennie, who now made 
her appearance, to don another pair and follow | 
her. 

When Ruth at length undid the fastenings of 
the door and dragged it partially open, there 
entered Jackson and three iarm-iahourers who 
lived m a row of cottages a quarter of a mile 
from the farmhouse. Each carried a lantern, 
wore larg boots, and liad an empty sack on hi* 
shoulders by way of a wrap. Ruth ushered them 
into the kitchen, where the water, disturbed 
by the fresh influx from the doorway, whirled 
round and round, bearing on its eddies a few 
stools and other light articles which had been 
left on the floor. It had not yet reached the 
high fireplace, in which the embers still glowed. 
Jenni^ added fresh wood, and the flame soon 
gleamed upon the blanched faces of the strange 
group. 


‘This he a rcg’lar oul-an’-outer, Miss Ruth,’ 
said Jackson, a square-built, well-favoured man 
of sonic forty years of age, as he shook himself 
like a spaniel fresh from the river. ‘Never see’d 
eech a job, in my life. A reg’lar “drowu’d,” an’ 
no mistake about it. My ole woman an’ the 
young uns are nigh frit to dead, an’ darsn’t cum 
down-stairs ; but I says, says I, to my missus, 

“ The master ain’t nt hum, an’ Miss Ruth she ain’t 
a man, an’ them poor osscs an’ beasfeses ’ll get 
drownded if they ain’t seen to.” So, miss, I jest 
took a lot o’ firin’ an** vittels up-stairs, an* off 
I went, an* called IKe^ an’ Joe, an’ Bill here. 
They did the same by their missuses, an’ here 
we be. Lawk-a-mussy! the water has riz some 
indies sm’ we been here, an* it keeps on rainin’ 
loike ole billy.’ 

‘Do you think, Jackson, the water will rise 
much higher?’ asked Ruth m an. anxious but 
firm voice. 

‘Sartam, miss. Ye see, the dikes must ha’ 
runn’d over by now; so the lunger it rains, 
nat’rally the more water there’ll be, ’specially j 
if it rams up-country loike it do here.’ 

There was no disputing Jackson’* logic. Ruth 
now invited the men to a breakfast o r . old 
bacon, bread, and home-brewed beer, which 
Jennie, by her orders, had already set out on 
the large, substantial kitchen table. Jackson 
and liis males, nothing loth, helped themselves 1 
as they stood, while their young mistiev. pro- | 
ceeded to lay out the programme fui the morn- j 
inga work. Jackson himself was to fodder the | 
horses and cattle and milk the cows; the labourers I. 
were to carry the thrashed corn from the barn j| 
floor to the loft—wheat, bv the wa\, infs wheat 
that year, selling as high us a guinea a bu-liel - 
and then to cover and prop the stacks of hay , 
and corn in the farmyard. Bob was to cairy j 
turf and wood from the heaps up to the lumber- 
room, and assist Jennie as might be icqmred. 
These instructions were delivered m a quiet, clear, 
self-possessed manner, which was not without its 
effect upon those who reccned them, and who, 
like most of their cla-s, were inclined to lie some¬ 
what excited in an emergency. When they had 
finished eating, they repaired to the yaid with 
cheerfulness uml alaciity, Ike Munihy remarking 
as he went, ‘that it did one good to see liow 
quiet-loike Miss Ruth do take tilings. Ah, ’Iwould 
be a good job if all the women had as much 
sense.’ 4 

Ruth, li.r'ing told the men she had fresh orders 
for them when they had finished m the yard, 
returned to the hmilx r-room, lcsmnod her shoes, 
and retired to complete her toilet. She next 
went to her mother’s chamber, where a bright 
fire, already burned. The old. lady was now 
awake, and Rutli greeted her m her own hearty 
affectionate manner. In answer to her inquiries, 
she replied cheerfully that sin* had slept well, 
and would like to get down-stairs as soon as the 
mining’s tidymg-up was finished. 

‘You must take breakfast in your room nt 
anyrate, mother. The kitchen will be in a puddle 
all day, the yard it so wet; aijd, to tell you the 
truth, some of the water has found its way into 
the house. So we must take care of you, you old 
darling. But never mind ; it will be quite jolly 
to live up-stairs for a day. Jennie lias turned 
the lumber-room into a kitchen; and I will go 
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and bring in your own chair, mother, and you 
will be as cosy us an old nuud, without the 
cat.’ 

Ruth talked while she dressed her mother. 
The old lady was at fir-t. inclined to be alarmed, 
and asked many questions about the corn ami 
the. stock, but was speedily relieved lrom anxiety 
by Ruth’s account ot what was being done. She 
then reverted to her husband’s absence, repeating 
plaintively Jier wish that ‘Julie/ was at hum.’ 
Ruth’s ingenious hopefulness soon dispensed this 
cloud also; and long before breakfast was con¬ 
cluded, Mrs (Godfrey was her mvn cheerv, geni.d 
self, eliatting away in iier usual light heirt-d 
vein, about Fen Hoods in genei.tl, .*'» lh. .in- 

i iroaelmig Ohristmas, and the parties in prospect. 

t would have done George Thorpe’s heart good 
to have witnessed the thorough-going, unaffected 
love and confidence that existed between mother 
and daughter, and more particularly, perhaps, the 
tend<fl‘, considerate devotedness ol Ruth. As it 
happened, when the breakfast things weie cleared 
away bv the somewhat melancholy Jennie, the old 
lady’s liist remaik was with relerenee to voting 
farmer Thorpe. She wondered whether he would 
keep his promise to ride over to (Jn-endykes, and 
when. A slight shade passed over Ruth’s face. 
She answered vagnelv, and somewhat hurriedly 
added that she must go and give the meu further 
orders. 

It w r as now nearly eight o’clock, and daylight 
struggled thiough the overcast sky. The wind 
had lallen to a slight Liee/e, hut the lam con¬ 
tinued to lull steadily. Jackson and his assistants, 
who had relumed in the house, informed Ruth 
that, all had been done that she ordered, adding 1 
that lor the present the rutile ami lior-es wouhl 
take no hut in They bad louml the pigs swim¬ 
ming about tin yard, all except two, whnh were | 
drowned. They had killed those hit, and liunu ! 
them m a shed, ‘to sale them loike,’ till 
they bad turn* to dies* them. Rutli then told j 
them 1h.it she ieaird the flood would me tease, 
and that the horses and stoik would he ruined 
by standing m the cold water, even if they were 
not drowned. She asked whether it would he 
possible, by liding the lior-es and dnung the 
cattle, to get them out ot tin feu, up to 
some farm m the high grounds till the water 
subsided. Jackson replied th.it it would he a 
‘ticklish affair,’ but lie thought there was yet 
time, ai^l, if the others were agreeable, lie lor 
one thought it ought to be tiled. The three 
labourers bad been inspired by their young 
mistress’s spirit, and vowed they would do more 
than that tor her, if neces-ary. Meantime, she 
ami Jennie prepared for them a basket ot pm 
■visions, adding a ffiusk of brandy ‘to keep off tin 
ague’- that tern hie familiar of the Fens in those 
days ; and in a very few minutes, the lour men, 
mounted, passed out ol the gate driving the cattle 
before them. Horses and cattle w’ere nearly 
hock-deep in the water and mud of the road ; 
hut Jackson called hack cheerfully that tfhey 
would manage to pull through all right, although 
they mightn’t get tyck that night. Ruth watihed 
them for some time, and saw them stop opposite 
the cottagw, evidently to tell their errand to their 
families, and then resume their journey. 

Ruth cast a long and anxious glance along the 
road leading to Long Drove. She was thinking 


of George Thorpe, and wishing she could get a 
glimpse, of the gray nag and its rider. There 
was no living object in sight, however; and she 
sighed as she closed the door. Had any mis¬ 
fortune overtaken him on his way home last 
night? or had lie forgotten liis promise? It 
would be difficult to say which problem agitated 
her most. Rut she quickly cast her speculations 
from her, and went to assist Jennie with the 
household work, now limited to the upper portion 
of the house The maid was going about her 
duties, undoi the novel circumstances of the case, 
with praiseworthy diligence, but with a scared 
look and nervous manner, contrasting strongly 
with her young mistress’s self-possession. The 
fact is she belonged to the ‘high’ country, and 
had flever seen a flood m her life ; and had Ruth 
not kept her ut full occupation, would certainly 
have collapsed under tilt terrors of the situation. 
Her fellow-servant, Rob, on the other hand, ‘to 
the manner hoxn,’ sat in the improvised kitchen 
whistling philosophically, while he put fresh 
thongs on u number ot cart-whips that stood 
beside him Having given orders to delay the 
dinner lor an hour, ‘in case any neighbour 
might call,’Ruth hurried toiler own loom. She 
closed the door, threw open the window, and 
ga/ed upon the scene without. 

Jt was now noon. The wind had altogether 
died away, or came only in slight, fitful breezes. 
It still lamed, however, m a dull steady pelt, 
that gave the surf.u e ot the wuti r the appearance 
of a summer pool when minnows are leaping. 
Far ns the eve could reach, that is to say as fur 
as the natural horizon itself, there was nothing 
hut an inland sea, the deadness of its expanse 
heightened rather than relieved by the gaunt 
stems of the poplars, whnh dotted its bosom at 
wide Intelvals ot space, and which the imagina¬ 
tive miml might have taken for the genu of 
the scene. The labouiers’ cottage s could be dis¬ 
tinguished on the lelt. As descried from J tilth’s 
room m the fai lnhoiise they appeared to be 
immersed to the eaves; and but lor their attic 
wiudows and the smoke struggling from the 
quaint little chimneys, their thatched roofn might 
have been mistaken for floating masses of stiaw 
or hay. Away to the light, m which direction 
her eager glamc was often east, Ruth could see 
the group of beech and chestnut trees winch 
marked the position of Long Drove fiuinhou.se. 
Rut nowhere was there any sign of life or human 
activity. Once or twice the watcher fancied she 
saw a hor-eman issue from the shadow of the 
trees, but reflection soon dispelled the illusion. 
The waiter had now attained a depth that made 
liding impossible, and Ruth inwardly pravoil that 
the poor labouiers bad esi.iped the submerged 
ien and got safely to the higher ground. 

She closed the window with a sigh, and 
repaired, lapt m lb 'lgV, to that sidt ww S - lhf 1 * 
house which «»v. • »■ \id t'u yard. Here she saw 
how ninth the flood had gamed since morning. 
It now reached to the top of the gate. Road 
there was none, and its place was ti a cable 
only by the top of the quickset hedge which 
bounded it for some distance past the farm. 
Spars, hencoops, and various nondcN ript articles 
floated about in the court. Tins clucks and *geese 
quacked and gabbled as though m Jt'tc, while the 
poor fowls cackled and screamed from their roosts 
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in n disroidant protest at being unable to join 
Ilium. Kuth looked in the dim-lion ot Stetton, 
by -which her father would come on bis way 
home, though she knew that at the earliest he 
could scarcely reach Greendykes bclore nightfall. 
Still her eye was fascinated by the singular ami 
trackless prospect—‘water, water, everywhere.’ 
The currents m the channels of the drains, them¬ 
selves now uudistmgmdiable, gave to the entire 
body ol the Hood a bon owed impulse and motion, 
so that logs of wood, small trees, furniture, anti 
implements might be seen floating, some in one 
direction, some m another, at the rapine ol con¬ 
trary eddies. Now and then, amongst other 
wails, Ruth fancied she saw the cm case ol a 
horse or a cow borne along, and shuddered to 
think that other and more piocmn*, lives might 
have been sacrificed to the vengeance ol the 
ternble wateis * 

The girl leturned for a few minutes to her 
mother, whom she iound bw-y with her knitting. 
She then sought Jennie, in order to expedite the 
sen ing up ot dinner. That young damsel had 
been having a good cry, regardless ol Bob, who 
appeared to take a rather cheerlul Mew of the 
situation. Nettled at last by his whistling, sin* 
declared that neither the ‘miwis nor him had 
a bit o’ teeliu’;’ to whi'li Bob replied scnlen- 
lioiihly, that it was ‘as easy to whistle as to cry, 
and much pleasanter and forthwith commend'd 
to sing a lugubrious native love ballad. This 
was too much iur Jennie’s, nerve-, and her weep¬ 
ing gave place to an hymeneal howl just as 
Ruth entered the lumher-rooin The remedy 
was prompt. Blaring one hand over her mouth 
and shaking her with the other, liuth perti¬ 
nently asked, ‘What kind of a TVn-mau’s wile 
she expected to make, whining like a gul of 
seven who had spilt jam on her dean pinafore,’ 
and ordered her to set the table in Dame Godfrey .> 
room at once. 

The tinnier passed oil rather less cheerfully than 
the breakfast had don . rdtlv u b liuth strove 

hard to conceal the , . w: ‘i 111 cleased 

upon her. kirn Godirev, whose spuds were hut 
a reflection of her daughter's, was Je-s gay ami 
chatty than usual, and again and again exploded 
her wish that ‘Jabe/. was ut hum’ The table 
bad scarcely beeu cleared, when a voice was 
heard loudly hailing the home liuth, pale and 
red alternately, ran to a window overlooking the 
yard, from which she noticed two boats, one m 
tow of tlie other, at a distance of several hundred 
yards from the gate. The voice again hailed ; and 
Ruth, opening the casement, readily lecogmscd 
George Thorpe as one of the two rower-,. 

‘Who it?’ screamed Jennie Swan, who had 
followed at her mistress’s heel. 

‘Can’t you see, wench?’ answered Ruth, a little 
brusquely. 

* O'-'tay 1 if it ain’t Tom Ashling,’ quoth the 
handmaiden ; for her eyes, like Ruth’s, had 
identified only the figure most welcome to them. 

‘You’re a fool,’ snapped Ruth, biting her lip, 
and then laughed outright, partly at Jennie’s 
answer and paitly at herself. The strain on her 
mind was now relaxed, m one direction at least, 
and all her wonted gaiety rushed temporarily to 
her h.iart. She‘waved her handkerchief to the 
boatmen, who had by this time approached the 
gate, which Jackson had fortunately been com¬ 


pelled to leave open. After a good deal of 
manoeuvring, both boats floated safely through the 
opening and across the yard, pulling up beneath 
the window, at which Ruth stood trembling 
between conflicting inclinations—to laugh and to 
cry. She observed that Thorpe looked unwont¬ 
ed ly pale and serious. 

‘There is nothing wrong at Long Diove, I 
hope, George?’ 

‘O no; nothing worth speaking ot—But how 
are you all getting on here, Ruth ?’ 

Reaasuied by lus reply regarding himself, Ruth 
grew peiImps moie cheerful than was hciomuig 
in the ciiciinisfnneos. Geoige, however, was 
unable to join m her lulsmty. Ills morning’s 
experience lmd been too severe fur meinment 
now; he lud lost u number of ewes, and bis 
corn-slacks had sulfoml severely, owing to their 
vicinity to the, great drai* or* dike, which ran 
(lose past the steading of Long Diove. One 
of liis labourers’ collage s al=o had been m* sm h 
a pH callous condition that the family had had 
to be loiuoved to the furmhou-e ; two of lin 
men weie down with fever and ague; one of 
his boats - so nwesMiiy to the Ben-men m those 
days for travelling and portage, when <’•<• roads j 
weie impassable had been swept away , and it i 
had only been at the extremity ol risk that Ir* 
ami hi-, servant Tom Ashling had saved the 
other, and one belom-iug to Jala/ Godin v. lie 
had till then been unable to vi-it Gictudykcs as 
pionn-ud, and bad dune so at ke-l onlv at the 
imminent danger of Ins hie. He was tin refine, 
as we have hinted, m nu mood to join Ruth in I 
wliut lie considered her ill-llined badinage He 
looked at her Juj a while in a stunned and da/< d 
sort ol way; a quiet look of n p roach came into 
ln.s eves; and then, with a calmnc* 4 of fine and 
manner resembling dignity, lie* sud with giave 4 
iesjiect. ‘Mis., Ruth, your lather i, my m lghbuui, 
ami lias been u good neighbour. He is not at 
Inane to s»e alter things lum.-elf; and 1 have 
come, ’ • 1 ’■ t 1 . to see if 1 could do airv thing 

about i 1 |■!. ■ i- * you ami your mother. If 

cvervt’. ,, . I<, 1 am ven glad (live my 

respects to the old lad), and tell her, as 1 am 
going oil to Stetton, l may be able to bnng 
some news of your lather. I vv ill leave Ins boat 
here 1 , in ease 4 you may inquire it Good-bye.’ 

Ruth turned pale m spite of herself;”she felt 
it. Her lover had done more to open her eves 
to the true stale of her own lieait in the* space 
of these lew minutes than in all the years lie 
had dangled at her girt lie The genuine "worth 
of the man she had for so long lulled with, 
fiubhed U]H)ii her like a levclntiou. She felt 
lor the first, time* m her life that awe and 
revereme with which the trie-hearted woman 
regards the strength and singleness ol true man¬ 
hood. Gone lor ever, wiped from the tablet of i 
memory, was the George ol yesterday, the simple, j 
dull, good-natured, overweening lover; m its 
plaice, a figure clearly Jnnned, brave, strong— to be . 
redirected, loved, and dung to. A some of nnut- ! 
tciable vvi etched ness crept over her. TTer limbs 
trembled She cr.,t a look, .halt-penitent, half- 
yearning at the stalwart figure, now seated in 
the boat, whispered rather than spoke ’good-bye,’ 
and hastened to her own room to slice! the first 
tears of bitterness since childhood. 

Meanwhile, Tom Ashling had got into the 
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second bout, and having cast it loose, pulled j in tact, the advice given to pupils as the first 

_ ji... _n j.n 1... ^ ..i. I _ 4,. v„ .i_ ... to_i J _4i.. .i_..4_ 


along the wall till he eumo under a window at thing to be done 


Send ior the doctor; 


which he had observed Jennie Swan, all bin lies i then attend to the patient till he comes, or 
and tears, signalling to him with the end of a till the patient can be talcen to him;’ the 
tablecloth. The conversation of this pair up- teaching given being merely to enable one to 
peared to tal:e a more agreeable turn than licit aflord such immediate assistance in the event 
of their superiors; tor just, as Thorpe called of an accident as will save liie, whore death 
him, Tom, standing tip in the boat, and Jennie would be the con sequence, of delay, or render 
craning as far out as was compatible with oijutli- the patient’s bufferings less acute, and the doo- 
hmnn, weto indulging m a most muiu-tnk- tor's subsequent. ta«k easier. Take, for instance, 
able salute, llis master’* liillo had very nearly the following, which might occur in any iamily 
proved disastcous. Tin* youth, taken in the act, at any moment. A family are at break fast, the 
started, stumbled, and/ instmctnely clutching | mother cutting bread and butter m the usual 
the objeit of Ins attentions, narrowly escaped j lemimno and dangerous mode —that is, slicing the 
falling into the water and dragging the girl with [loaf tow aids, instead of fiom the operatoi, the 
him Hut Ashling was an active young fellow, 1 blend being held m the left hand Suddenly the 
and (nmkiy i< covered his balance, while Jiume! knife slip**, and an artery at the wri-t is severed, 
was able to hide her confusion in retreat. I Tti a moment all is confusion and dismay; the 

Tliorpo tli’ni callecfto ]»ob to take the painb-i blood s]»urt^ out. in jets) rapidly soaking through 
and ,se( ure his mastn’s boat; nftu* which he and; tile articles held over the gash by the husband. 
Ashling rowed out of the yard, on then* liaiui dmis j while the eldest boy is sent teming up the street 
voyage in Stetlon. i tor the doctor, who is of eouiso out somewhere, 

- - - 1 and ha-, to be sent. for. Jn the meanwhile, the 

TJ1K ST JOHN AM JiULANCIS ! patient is losing so much blood that she faints ; 

ASSOCIATION * I brandy is udmiiiMered, with the* eflect of 

* ' I merea mg the pmnpyig action of the heart, and 

Tun above As-imiuIiuu was formed in the year ‘ *\iumiiu it to lone more blood through the w'ound ; 
]S7^ bv (ert.iiii member- of the Older <>1 St , the usuit being that, when the dm tor ani\cs—if 
John of Joutsail in m Kngl.md, an Order that for nothin", nioie serious 1ms happened—the lo.->s of 
some fifty \eais had been quieth and uuobtru- 1 -o much blood lias so prof-.li rt^cd the patient that 
; wnl\ cm Mm; on it-wcnkoi allonlmg an l to the j her recovmy is long and tedious. Now', suppose 
allhcti d . and wlmli has it i lieadqiiaiteis in the ! the husband had undojgcme a collide of the As-oria- 
we.tern -ide ol the .irdiwiiy ol St, John - (file, j lion let tan and profited bv them—m.-tcnl of 
Cl» vk< nwell, Tioudon The idea ongin tied from i wildlv endeavouiing to slop u ait artery with a 
ob->omng the great, lrn ri use ol RitlUmig caii-ed \ mere bandage, he would at once have grasped liis 
not onlv to the wmindid on tin* field of battle, wife’s arm high upunder the armpit, thereby com- 
but to tlmse injured in the m admits ol rva j- 1 pressing the biachinl artery—which runs down 
d.i\ oMi'iiaici in our stiecf**, bv the unskilled ! the centre ol the under part of the up pi r arm, and 
i handlin' ot well-meaning lielpei it. had been 1 a bramli wheieol the aeeidc nt has jivt severed— 

| olwned that bv such treat mail the chain es and at once tin spouting blood warnld have sills- 
ol ie. uveiy of the patient Were frequently ! sided into an immaterial tm-kle. Me Would then, 
jmjieiilled lu a munis mannei . while jirmnjit! either have continued the pie-oam* with his fingers 
and efli ic.nl uni jendeml in (Uses ol cut aite-[ until the do< tor’s airival ; or, with his lundker- 
nes, cV' might be the means of saving a life ! dnef, a bit of coal and a stick of firewood, or even 
vvJin h a t. w lmuuti s’ delay W'oulcl extinguish , the sugar-longs ami a piece of string, extemporised 
It was therefore suggertul Unit il n short. [ a tourniejuet that w'ould at once have put a stop 

eouw of instruct mu, nttraclive to the general .to any further serums los* of blood, and enabled 

pubic .upon {.Hording ‘EiM aid to the ii)|iued,’ the p.ilnnt, it hunting, to be kept up by weak 

could b. occ a Km.illy given in difleieut di-tiut , j stimulants till professional aid came instances 

a large amount <>1 good might, possibly be done j might of eour.se be multiplied to show the great 
the]eb\ Tin- experiment was aecoidingly tiled ; j value of ‘a little knowledge’m such emergencies, 

and tlk* re.siilt has exceeded tin* mo*t sanguine m opposition to the venerable saving 
expectn 1 unis of its promoters ; for, in the few The work of the Association is rallied on thus: 
ye.u i which have elapsed between its onemation As soon as it apjiears desirable that a ‘detached 
nud the present date, the Association Ins given . class’ should be- held—where a ‘centre* has not 
certificates ot proficiency to some eighty-five thou- [ already been established by the Association—a few 
sand pupds, si-attired all over thevuAid. Tln-ie ’ of the inhabitants arrange for tin* lure ol a room 
are some two liliudred and thirty ‘Centres’ of ■ Jot a few weeks for the lectures, collect a number 
the Association here and abroad, including India of pupils to form the class—from twenty to thirty 
and tie colonies ; vvith one at Malta, tin* head- b (on-tdered the best liumbei, In *n ea'd* c.f w 1 • wi 
quarters of the* old Knights themselves m former able to pay they will obtain two 
times, besides numerous districts where detached pence or five shillings, so as to be enabled to 
classes for instruction have been held. Foreign transmit to lioudquartern a cheque for about tif- 
eountrns also, notably Tluasia and Germany *lyive teen . ••• • 1 to distance from London, 

taken up the idea. . This ; ..i . I ■ j i\ i‘* lecturer, for lio-e of dia- 

The AssoeiatioA is managed by a (\mimittee grams, splints, iVc, and the examiner. On this 
of noblemen and gentlemen ; and its object is to amount being forwarded to St John’s Gate, 
give such an uniount of instruction to whomsoever together with particulars of tips intended class, 
will learn, as will enable thorn to render piompt the Association will send clow A u doctor With ull 
and efficacious first awl to the injured. No inter- the necessary appliances ; and a course of five 
fercnce with the doctor’s province is intended ; lectures, v\ ith a week’s intorv al between each, will 
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l>e delivered. As no doctor examines liis own 
class, these lectures will bo followed m about 
another week by the visit of another medical 
gentleman, who will test the proficiency of the 
class by an examination; alter which, those who 
pass will receive a certificate entitling them to 
make practical use of the instruction they have 
received, for a year from its date ; while those, 
who have failed had better attend another course 
of lectures and try again. 

The. leiturcs, which generally last about an 
hour or au hour and a half, are by no means so 
dry or uninteresting a.s outsiders might suppose; 
most of the pupils find them the very reverse. 
The.y are well illustrated by the help ot dia¬ 
grams, &c., and the lecturers endeavour to make 
everything as dear and simple as possible. * At 
the close of each lecture, the class is invited to 
ask any questions upon which they may desire 
information, the same being asked while the class 
is assembled, in order that the question and 
answer may be for the genet al benefit Some 
of the lecturers, also, at the end of the c\enmg 
the classes are gfnr'vdlv h<*ld m th« evenings, as 
more convenient lor _i\« out a lew 

questions on the subjects treated of, the, answers 
to which are to be written out and brought at 
the next lecture. But tins is not always the 
case. 

The subjects of the five lectures uie as follows: 
(1) (lenernl outline of the stiuctiuv of the human 
body, with description of bones, &.<».; and ban¬ 
daging. ('!) Arteries, veins, &e. ; mode ol stopping 
bleeding described; and bandaging (3) Frac¬ 
tures, and treatment; bandaging (4) Apoplexy 
epilepsy, ike. ; bandaging. (f») (Aim mg tin* 
injured. This last is lor men only, in women’s 
classes, a lei tun* on nursing takes its place The 
classes for the two sexes are always separate. 
There is also for women a further class, called 11n* 
‘advanced class,’ whn h embraces all tin* details 
of the siek-room. 

The lectures at headquarters an* held in tin* 
room directly over the < -litre ol the old (late way, 
winch is the one alluded to in the article on 
‘St Johns (bite,’ m No. 23 of this Journal, as 
the room wheicm (jatrick made his first appeal- 
once as an actor, an inscription oil the wall over 
a bust ol Khakspeaiv commemorating the event. 
At tin* opposite end of tile room is grouped an 
arrangement of old weapons and armour, guarded 
by two mailed figures; while in other pints ol 
the room mav be found sundiy relics of tlie 
Order’s ancestors in the shape ot stone* cannon¬ 
balls and other ingenious implements m use for 
thinning the population in former times. Jleie, 
about eight I’M, when the lectures aie on, may 
be seen an attentive group of men of all ages 
and callings, the professional man seated by the 
side of his humbler but not less useful co-worker 
lfi* 'Klim* Annul, and all eager to profit by the, 
coming instruction. To them enters the courteous 
and indefatigable secretary, Mr Ensterbrook ; and 
then, after the taking down ol tin* names - -lor 
four out of the five lectures must he attended, 
to quality for examination—and a few necessary 
preliminaries connected with the payment of the 
necessary fee, tliq lecturer is introduced, and the 
busineio of the evening commences. In clear . 
and easily comprehended phraseology, and avoid¬ 
ing technical terms as much as possible, the class | 


is made acquainted with the main portions of 
that wonderful piece of mechanism the human 
frame, with the various accidents to which it is 
liable, and the best mode of treatment to be 
adopted on their occurrence, with the appliances 
usually at hand on such occasions. In cases of 
finatures and wounds, drowning, &<*., the pupils 
arc made to comprehend the precise treatment 
necessary in each case by practbal examples, the 
class binding up one another for supposed acci¬ 
dents ; so that, were it lyd for the happy appear¬ 
ance of the patients, a visitor arriving unex¬ 
pectedly at about ninu i\m. would think lie 
had stumbled upon the accident ward of an hos¬ 
pital. 

Thus evening after evening the instruction 
goes mi, with a week, as slated, between each 
lecture, dui mg which period the pupil can study 
his handbook, and practise*on his‘family circle 
the lessons he has leeeived, until at length the 
fifth evening is reached, when, after having 
heartily cheered the lectin er and bid luni good- 
bys, the class is informed that on a icitain 
day the examination will take place, whir 1, gene- 
lally causes a sensation in the ilas*. But there 
i is no need for any one who lias loally attended 
to bis lectures to fear being ‘plucked’ The 
examiner*' au* not let loose with uistrin tion* to 
harass mid wmry the pupils, after the manner 
We hear of as occasionally practised at midieal 
examinations; they are, gentlemen who wish 
merely to ascertain whether the candidates for 
their ccitifieatcs are honestly fit to hi inti listed 
with, perhaps, the lives ol their fellow creatines; 
and all their questions will be simply to f<**-t 
that knowledge fnnh. The wntir having pa-sed 
his three examinations and obtained the lmdal- 
lion, can speak fiom pi r*on.il i \pi nonce The 
certificates mv frequently presented by meniheis 
of the roval Jamil), who take a great mined, m 
the movement, as they alwaxs do m am work 
for the public good The late lhike of Alb my 
not onl) went through a course of in-lnulioii, 
but also became tin* president of a ecu lie : and 
otlieis of tlie royal family, by beimnmg patrons 
and otherwise, have evinced ilicii* ajiprei aitmn of 
the work of the Association. The eej tifh ate thus i 
obtained lasts foi a year fiom its date ; after 
winch, those who intend to keep up their training 
must pass a second examination, merely to see 
that they have not forgotten the leaching. The 
| passing of this gives another joai’s license, when 
a third and final examination must he gone 
through, with the same object of refreshing the 
mommy ; after which the successful candidate is 
presented with a bron/.e medallion—which he 
may wear itt his watch-chain, Ac, but never as a 
decoration—and is freed from any fmther ordeal. 
Those medallion holders who choose can pur¬ 
chase silvei or gold copies of their medallion 
from the Association ; lmt the statu* of the wearer 
is precisely the name, of whatever metal his badge 
is composed. 

r j,'ln* jw/is- (tsinonnu at these lectures seems to 
be the ‘ reef-knot,’ which is the. only knot 
allowed on a bandage. It is .singular what a 
number of pupils find a difficulty in tying it 
with certainty, though it is often tied* by acci¬ 
dent. It is difficult to describe a knot in wilting 
only ; but if the reader will .attend to the fol¬ 
lowing instructions, he will be enabled to tie 
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tlic mysterious knot every time. Take a piece 
of cord about a foot long. With this tie an 
ordinary single knot, loosely. The reel-knot 
is merely a double knot, but it makes all the 
di(Terence how you begin the second one. On 
looking at the first knot, it ill be seen that 
one eml of the cold comes out over, and the 
other under, the knot. Now, to tie the reef- 
knot, nil you have to do is to remember to keep 
that end which is over on leaving the first knot, 
over also in commencing # the second. It \ou put 
it under, you will not succeed. 

The Association also gives numeious gratuitous! 
lectures where the pupils cannot afford any pay¬ 
ment, as at collieries, seaports, &c. ; many hun¬ 
dreds of the police, regular forces, railway, and 
dockyard employees and xvoikeis in similar avo¬ 
cations having thus become instructed. Of neces¬ 
sity, all tini* require* money ; and therefore the 
Associ.ilion has to be- suppoited by the donations 
of f?lends, the subscriptions of life membeis- 
fiv inline a-; annual members—fi\e .shillings ; the* 
i'■ ■ .pis Jioiii paling classes, and the sale of 
various useful appliances counedecl with the 
treatment of the injured, as litteis, &c. 

If any of our readers cloxite In become associated 
with life-preservation, let them ascertain lrom 
the sec letiiiy al headquarters where a course of 
lecture-, can be attended, aucl go through iL 
The step will never be regiefted, as the time 
thus spent will lx* parsed pleasantly and pro¬ 
fitably ; and the lesult may he the means of 
saving lives near and clear to them m ea-r-. of 
sudden and unexpected emergency 

3S V M 15 E 11 4 i) 2. 

So.mi: years ago l was making a sketching tour 
in the West Counliy, and found myself one 
September afternoon on Dartmoor, a few miles 
from Pnuces Town. T had been strolling la/ily 
about for some time, when 1 suddenly came upon 
a bit of moorland, which 1 de< ided it was impera¬ 
tively my duty to transfer to c-anv.i-, so J sat 
down on a mossy boulder, and was soon dili¬ 
gently at woik, and absorbed in tlie task of 
trying to represent the lovely autumnal tints 
on siiearn, lock, and heather. Intent on my 
picture, I took no note of time, till suddenly I 
perceived the 1 shadow getting ominously long; 
and consulting my watch, I found it was past 
five o’clock, and that, unless T made a speedy 
start, T should hardly reach Princes Town before 
nightfall; so T hastily packed up my traps, 
deciding that I would come and finish the sketch 
on the following day. 1 was just lighting my 
pipe preparatory to starting, when 1 tinned that 
1 saw something .move behind a large rock a few 
yards avvaj, and I heard what sounded very like 
a smothered cough. I was a bit staitled, as, 
save the lards, no living thing had been near 
me for hours; hut I thought 1 would see what 
it vvas, so I walked up to the spot, and, puslwng 
aside the high bracken, was going to exiftmne 
the place, when suddenly a figure rose up and 
confronted me. i am not a» nervous man, but 
I must confess I got a start as I saw before 
me a imtn clothed m convict garb, bare-headed, 
wild, and dishevelled. Even in my first alarm) 

I remember I noticed the number 492 on his 
clothes, and I don’t fancy I shall ever forget 


that number. I grasped my stick firmly, and 
thought to myself that I was, so to speak, in 
a very nice little fix. Convicts are not pleasant 
neighbours at any tunc; but a t6le-d-tete with 
an escaped convict on a lonely moor, miles from 
any house, is decidedly an interview not to lie 
desired. However, my fears speedily subsided, 
1 or my convict did not seem at all disposed to 
make himself disagreeable, but merely stood 
looking at me, trembling in every limb, and 
from time to time coughing in a way that shook 
his wasted finme all over. Poor chap ! he was a 
p.fi ■ ■ i — -]>■■! o K—Ins cheeks all sunk anil hollow*, 
..n i with h.- prison cIi’Cns just hanging about 
him, he looked like a living skeleton. 

The situation w.t-awkward for me. As a law- 
abiding citi/en, T felt that it was my duty to 
take some means of restoring him to the- esta¬ 
blishment at Princes Town, which he had evi¬ 
dently quitted without leave; while, as an 
ordinary hmn.in being, 1 felt the sincerest pity 
for the haggard fellow-rmature who stood there, 
gazing at me with hollow, feverish eyes. How¬ 
ever, the contest between duty mid compassion 
was speedily put an end to l»y No. 492 himself, 
for, alter a moie than usually racking cough. 
Ins legs gave* way under him and he rolled 
down among the bracken. Duty fled ; compassion 
won tlic clay ; I went and picked him up, and 
propped him with his back against a rock, where 
lie gasped and choked till I really thought lie 
would die then and them. In a minute or two, 
however, lie revived, and in a very faint and 
feeble voice said: ‘I’m nigh start ed, guv’nor; 

I guess it’s about up with me.’ 

I went back to get some saiulwi* lies out of my 
com*, and offered them to him ; he seized them 
cageily, and began to eat them ravenously; hut 
again a t(‘ruble fit of coughing came on, and lie 
sank back saying . ‘ It ain’t no use; 1 can’t eat 
now ; s’pose 1 ’m gone too far.’ 

Here was a pleasant position. The man was 
exiclenlly in the last stage of exhaustion; and 
exon inv unpractised eye could see that No. 
192 had Ins da,} s, or even hours, numbered. 

1 moistened his lips with some brandy out of 
my flask, and saw*, to my satisfaction, that this 
produced a decided improvement. Put wdiat ill 
the w r orld 1 should do next, perplexed me sorely, 
so I repeated the dose of brandy and took counsel 
with in)self as to the next move. 

Under the influence of the biandy, inv patient 
propped himself up again, and witli great diffi¬ 
culty told me how lie had escaped from the con- 
vict prison three* data before, and had wandered 
over the moor, till want of food and exposure had 
--to use his own words—‘spoilt liis game;’ and 
he was going back to the prison to give himself 
up. Seeing me sketching, and feeling liis stiength 
almost gone, he had decided to come and sur¬ 
render himself to me; but when luinij j^'iwlfl 1 , 
the poor fellow’s coinage failed him, and lie had 
crawled away behind*the rock whe.ro 1 hail dis¬ 
covered him. 

‘It ain’t no use my trying to get away, guv’nor,* 
said he sadly; ‘I’m that xveak, I can’t walk a 
step. I couldn’t escape now*, not if a carriagc- 
aucl-four was waiting for me. I’d want a nuss 
to lift me up into it. Guess*I’ll die i% quod 
after all.’ 

1 did not think he would die in quod ; but 
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I kept my thought* to myself, for I felt sure , 
that before the prison could be reached, No. 492 j 
would be far enough away, and it would only 
lie a suit of convict clothes or a wasted skeleton j 
that would cuter the gloomy gate. ' 

‘Look here, my poor chap,’ said I. ‘You i 
can’t stop here; you must just let me carry j 
voil as well as I can; and J must try and get i 
you back to the prison.’ I felt rather mean as J 
1 said tins, for I did pity him heartily. 1 knew j 
nothing about his crimes. He might have been 
the greatest villain; yet I felt for him, having ! 
just tasted liberty, and having to go back to 
captivity. Still, I could do nothing else; and 
a single glance at him showed pietty plainly 
that the prison would not hold him long, even 
if we ever got there. 1 expected some attempt 
at resistance; but, to mv surprise, he quietly 
acquiesced, saving ‘AlUright, gin’nnr; it i.m’t 
be ’elped. l\e had my tiy, but suminat told 
me as 1 wouldn’t succeed.’ 

It was now getting late, mid the sun was just 
down, so there was no turn* to be lo«t, as we 
had a long way to go, and I was latlicr doubtful 
about my poweis ol tarrying him, lor lie was, | 
or had been, ol a tolerable si/e and weight, hut 
now he looked such a men* bundle ol bones, 
that I thought I might manage it. At aim ate, 
there was nothing to do hut to tiv ; so I hoMeil 
him up on my hack and stalled oil m the 
direction of Princes Town. 

1 shall not easily iorgtt that jotirnev ; it boon 
grew quite d.uk, as 1 toiled on out the loiielv 
road, with frequent halts to rest, while pool 
No. -192 grew weaker and weaker, and lus teinble 
cough more and moie lrequent. We had gone, 

I suppose, about three miles, when 1 began to 
feel th.it it was quite impossible for me t» 
accomplish the remaining distance, u> it was 
so daiic that 7 stumbled painfully over the jough 
path, and at each stumble my bin den groaned 
with pain, and coughed so dismally, that I felt 
my well-meant endeavours were only putting 
him to complete torture; so 1 stopped, laid 
him down on the gias-., and told him that we 
would not try to go on until the moon rose 
‘All light, guv’nor,’ said he feebly, and fell 
back fainting; so 1 administered the last f< w 
drops of brandy 1 had left, covered him up a-, 
well as I could with my co.it, plopped his head 
up on my sketchmg-case, sat down by his bide, 
and wondered what would he the end of ni) 
adventure. 

I looked at my watch, and saw that it was 
nine o’clock. The moon, 1 knew', would not 
rise till nearly midnight, so w r e had thiee hours 
to wait I think those three hours were the 
longest T ever passed in my lit**. The silence 
nncl loneliness ot the moor W'ere ten lble, and 
No. 492 lay with Ins eyes closed, and, save for 
a *i.o«v 'uimial groan, might have been dead. Once 
or twice lie tried to speak, but apparently it 
was beyond his powers, and ho fell back again 
exhausted. Once he put out hu> hand, caught 
mine, and, to my great surprise, carried it to 
his lips and kissed it. I am not much used to 
having my hand kissed at any time, and should 
probably, under any circumstances, feel the situa¬ 
tion embarrassing c ; but to have it kissed by a 
dying convict out on Dartmoor, in the middle of 
the night, was a novel experience. 


I did not mean to hurt the feelings of No. 
492, but I drew it away somewhat hastily; and 
then, seeing his lips move, ns if ho was trying 
to say something, I bent over him to listen, 
and in a voice little mure than a whisper he 
said: ‘Beg your pardon, sir; but you’ve been 
nroeious kind to me, and I feels weak and billy 
like ; I didn’t mean no offence.’ 

1 hastened with some compunction to assure 
him that J was not offended; and again he 
closed his eyes; and around us once more was 
silence. 

At last, to my great, joy, the sky brightened 
np a bit; the outlines of the tor* became more 
distinct, and then the moon appeared over the 
hills, and shot a flood of silver light all over 
the moor. My spint", wind) had fallen below 
zero, revived considerably; diukucss lifts at all 
times a depressing influence, amA under my 
peculiar circumstances, had lcdueed me to a 
most piofound melancholy. 1 felt quite gl.Ul to 
■*e« llie moon rise, though, beyond the la< t of 
being able to see where we wete, it did not 
materially assist me out of the fix T was 
in 

I hviked at No. 492, and he' seemed lo i asleep. 
I did not like to wake him, so T got up quietlv, 
intending fo walk to the top of a lull ihce by, 
and see ll 1 could discover the light- ol l’nines 
Town, or any house nearer, to which 1 might 
ditect in) sbqv*. I was not gom long pcihaps 
half an hour ; and when 1 came bade, I found No. 
192 with his i ves wide opi n, and, lo mv great 
Mirjui-e-thouah I do not know why J .should 
have luen so snipa-ed— teals running clown his 
cheeks lleall), mv ideas about convicts were' 
becoming quite up it; one who furtively kissed 
my hand, and who wept, was, 1 thoichl, indeed 
an anciuial). J bent over him, and .ashed il he; 
was in worse pain, or what was the m.ilter. Poor 
fellow 1 he Idled Im wasted hand, dirvv it iniir.s 
his eves, and f.ml * ‘No; T ain’t m nopamnovv, 
.ur ; but 1 woke from a bit ol a du/e, and .saw 
you w.i> gone ; and l llmudil as low vm mnl lclt 
me; and somehow T felt lonesome and afi.ircd,* 
.and then a great sob shook him 

J assured him that I was not going to leave 
him, and he nppe.md comfbibd. Then, after a 
pause, he said . ‘ l ain’t one ns has been much 
ale.ued in mv lime, sir; hut, somehow, now L 
can’t, ’elp it; J seems all of a tremble; and it looks 
awful d nk ahead of me, ami 1 be j»o vveukel don't 
seem able to face it nohow.’ 

1 longed truly to lx* .able to help hinq and 
wished w illi all mv In art flint T (ould do it better; 
but, leelmg rather ashamed, I tried to tell No. 
-192 somelhing about a strong Hand winch will 
help us in the. dark valley, a”d One who will 
l»e near us. when of ourselves, as lie said, ‘we 
don’t Seim able to face it nohow'.’ He listened 
attentively, and then closed his eyes, murmuring 
something I lould not catch. 

ftci a pause, I asked linn if he would try to 
go o/i again. ‘All light, guv’nor; you knows 
bcsV wa» his answer, but very faint and feeble. 

Well, I picked lnan up again.and off I started. 
By this tune the moon was high up, bo we pro¬ 
gressed a good deal luster than before, *nnd had 
traversed a considerable distance before 1 hod to 
stop and put my burden down. Even then, I 
could have gone a bit farther, but No. 492 
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whispered : ‘ Stop, sir, now ; it ain’t no use ; I 
fchan’t get no farther.’ 

1 laid him down, and saw at a glance that our 
journey together w as about to end. In tlie moon¬ 
light he looked ghastly ami wan ; and as I laid 
him down, a violent lit of coughing came on, and 
after it, a red stream flowed from his mouth. 
Poor fellow! thought 1 ; and yet I could hardly 
pity lam really, for to him l)ealh must have 
come as a ft'iie friend. He lay quiet for some 
time, and l wiped the blty>d from his lips; then, 
just as the fir.-^t gray streak of dawn appeared, he 
i raised himself on Ins elbow and whispered : ‘I’ve 
been a bad un, 1 knows; but 1 didn't ’ave no 
chance. Say a bit of a prayer for me, sir.’ 

There was no refusing ; and a i 1 finished, his 
face lighted up, and again repeating lus formula, 
‘All right, guv'nor,’ lie fell back—dead, lie had 
biioceeded m lfts e m- aptf after all 

1 covered up the body, and thinking no one 
Mould be likely to come near the spot, 1 diew it 
aside near a rock which T should re< ngm>.o again, 
and stalled oil, walking hnskly to Princes Town, 
considering many things by the wav. I went to 
the prison, and came back with some warders to 
show them the spot: and, us ] was obliged to 
await the inquest, 1 attended the limeral of poor 
>io. -lUg. 

J trust that m the ‘Other Land' it may he for 
him us for many ol us for whom it has been all 
wrong here—‘All right.’ 


\vjii:n shall wh lose our 

POLE-STA It? 

Tins may be to some <>1 our readers a <-tai tiling 
question ; for most of us Jure had that star 
pointed out to us many years ; and perhaps those 
who directed our eyes to it little thought that 
there would ever he .my other pole-star, ft L 
well known that it the nm'llurn extremity of 
the axis of our earth were lengthened until jI 
met the imagiiuuy sphere of the heavens, it 
would come very near to our present pole-star, 
lienee culled Polaris ; and if, for .my cause, the 
duection ot that axis were materially altered, that 
star would no longer lie a true index of the noith 
We now propose to show tli.it suili a iliange of 
the direction of the earth’s axis is continu¬ 
ally taking place; and that the teirestri.il axis 
when thus lengthened describes a cone, the apex 
of wliuli is the centre of the emtli ; and the 
circuififeronce of the base of the cone is a «nvlc 
described amongst the stars. When the axis has 
described one-half of its course, the angle between 
the two positions it occupies at the*beginning 
and at the middle* ot the rotation is ulxmt forty- 
seven degrees. And thus the extremity of the 
axis will successively come near to other slurs 
than our present pole-star; and in about twelve 
thousand years it will have as the Polaris the 
very conspicuous star Yoga, or a in the constella¬ 
tion Lyra. • * 

We now proceed to explain the reason of tins 
movement of the faith’s axis.* It is well known 
that the earth is not a perfect sphere, hut is 
flattened *at the poles, being what astronomers 
call an oblate spheroid. Now, the sun’s attraction 
upon such a spheroidal body is not quite the fame 
as it would he upon a perlect sphere. When the 


sun is at either equinox—that is, just over the 
equator the attraction exercised upon our earth 
is the same as if that body were spherical ; but 
when the sun is at or near the upper tropic, its 
action upon the terrestrial matter which bulges 
at. the equator lias a tendency to pull that matter 
towards the ecliptic, and to make the axis of the 
eaith approach to a vertical to the ecliptic. The 
same influence is at work when the sun is near 
the lower tropic. And if this influence were not 
counteracted, the effect would be to cause the 
ecliptic and equator ultimately to coincide ; and 
oiu* annual succession of seasons would be done 
away with. But as no such catastrophe is threat¬ 
ening us, and the inclination of the ecliptic to the 
equator remains about twenty-three and a half 
degrees, there must be some force which neutra¬ 
lises the above tendency: this is the rotation of 
the earth on its own iflds. No one but a good 
mathematician could a jmoi i tell the exact effect 
ol these two forces combined. But any one may 
set* bow rotation may affect the motion of a body 
acted on by another force, by observing how a 
pegtop is kept, upright by the rotation, whilst it 
falls as the rotation ceases. The influence of 
this rotation to keep a body from falling may 
be noticed by any one who carefully observes a 
spinning com when about to fall While the 
com spins rapidly, its uppermost part appears as 
a point. As it fall-., the* poiif| becomes a small 
circle, mcieasing as tlu* rotation slackens. But 
if the coin lie very closely watched, when begin¬ 
ning to fall, it will be seen that tlie small circle 
is for a moment diminished, showing that the 
com had partially reeoxered its upright position. ! 
'I’llis recovery is entirely due to the rotation. : 
Simihuly, a bicycle is kept from falling bv its 
horizontal motion; and a conical bullet, which 
lias gamed a great rapidity of rotation from a i 
rilled barrel, keeps the direction of its u\is with¬ 
out deflection to the light or left. Ami thus 
we find that the present position of the earth’s 
axin with respect to the. elliptic is not altered; 
but the two forces acting upon the earth cause 
the axis to rotate, as above described, so that the 
north pole describes a circle in the heavens. But 
as tlie period of this rotation is very great, it was j 
not ea\\ to detect such a result, except afler a j 
long peliod of observation. It was discoiered 
thus. The point where the ecliptic and equator 
< ut is called the first point of the constellation 
Aries, one of tlie well-known twelve signs of the 
zodiac. From this ]K>mt all celestial measure¬ 
ments arc made eastwards. Each star of import¬ 
ance has had its distance east ol that point called 
ifs right ascension—recorded In the course of 

time, tlie tables of these numbers so recorded 
appeared to be erroneous; but the error was 
so regular, and all in one direction, tlmt it was 
conjectured that the point from which these 
right ascensions were reckoned had it^Wa***#*# 
its place. And so it proved ; and if any oiu* 
looks at a celestial globe, he will see that Aiies 
no longer occupies the position where tin* equinox 
is, but is somewhat to the east, or right, because 
the point of intersection ot tin* ecliptic and equator 
has slipped back. But as the sun appears to take 
a bhoiter time to come back to the equinox than 
to arrive at the same stars, whwli xvere onqp close 
to that point of intersection, this slow retrograde 
motion is termed the precmion of the equinoxes. 
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The distance on the equator caused by tins ictro- 
gradc motion would, if not othcrw i**o modified, 
1m* 00"'4I annually. But tlio attraction of the 
planet* on each other produces a very small 
motion ol the equinox in the other direction ; 
and mi the resulting precession is about 50"*1 
annually. If we divide the three hundred and 
M\ty degrees in every circle by the above small 
quantity, we shall find that ilie period of the 
revolution ot the earth’s axis is twenty-five thou- 
"sand eight hundred and sixty-eight year**. 

Of course the moon has an influence on the 
extra mass at the earth’s equator, as the sun 
has, similar in kind, but far less in quantity. 
This influence vonicl cause the earth’s axis to 
describe very small cones of tin* same nature as 
the large roue above described ; and the period 
of every rotation would be about nineteen }cars. 
The eilect of this second or lunar influence is 
to cause the eaith’s axis to dip a little towards 
the equator, and then to resume its position ; 
and tins nodding mol ion is termed vntu- 
tion , from the Latin word mrfo, to nod. Thus 
the axis oi the eaith describes a cone not of 
uniform surface, but as it were Unfed, and com¬ 
pletes its majestic round in nearly twenty-six 
thousand years, pointing to a various succession 
of stars which will m their turns he honoured 
by future astiononicrx a- the pole-stars of their 
respective generation-. 

C O N C K E T E. 

Rapid as lias been the development of concrete 
during the List lew years, never has that pi ogress 
been more limited than at the present tine*, when 
scarcely an undertaking is mined out, he it cot¬ 
tage construe tion of the simplest type, or public 
building vast in size—be the design insignificantly 
small, or the scheme one involving the outlay 
ot millions, hut w r e find eonstruclm s and contrac¬ 
tors gladly availing themselves ot this material, 
which unites so happily economy and durability 
with ease in manipulation, and great adaptability 
to forms ami shapes required. Concrete is no 
new thing. The Romans understood the employ¬ 
ment of concrete ; nor did the builders of that 
day hesitate to press into their service the advan¬ 
tages derived from it- u-e, with a skill and success 
to which at the present day the test of centuries 
bears ample testimony. 

To the great strides in all constructive art—to 
the ever-pressing demand lor cheaper materials— 
to the improvements which have been effected in 
tlie manufacture and manipulation of cement, as 
well as to the economy resulting from the intro¬ 
duction of special machinery for crushing stone 
—to these, amongst other considerations, must we 
look for the causes which have resulted in the 
levivnl of concrete. 

*‘^ffftr^Wtnposition and preparation of concrete 
may be Imelly explained. Concrete is an arti¬ 
ficial agglomeration formed by the admixture of 
lime or cement with sand and gravel or broken 
rock. The preparation of concrete, though ex¬ 
ceedingly simple, requires to be carried out with 
system and regularity, if satisfactory results me 
to he obtained. The ingredients just mentioned 
having been well* mixed by shovelling, water is 
added, and after further turning over, the concrete 
is ready. All that remains to he done is to throw j 


the viscid admixture into its final position—into , 
the trench, where a foundation is being formed—or 
between the two parallel lows of planking, form¬ 
ing as it were a huge mould, and marking the 
position of a future concrete wall. The material 
rapidly hardens, and m an astonishingly short 
period assumes that monolithic hardness which 
is so justly esteemed for solidity and stability. 

In this country, the cement usually employed 
in tlie preparation of concrete is that bearing the 
name ol Portland commit—a designation derived, 
it is believed, from its similarity m appearance 
to Portland stone. Pcxtland cement is prepared 
j by the ‘calcination’ or burning of clndk and 
clay, and is manufactured in large quantities on 
the banks of the Thames and Medway. The 
sand employed aids in the lormaiion ot a solid 
mass, by filling up interstices between the larger 
matciial. Jt should lx* .ttigular mid sharp, also 
flee from extraneous matter. AVhen it is impos¬ 
sible or undu-aiable to use giavel, crushed stone, 
usually that ol the neigh bon i hood, pro\ filed it 
is suitable, is employed. When used m suf¬ 
ficiently large quantities to warrant the enq la¬ 
ment of steam-power, a stone-crnshing machine 
is uxuallv provided. The atom* is bic-ktn to 
a. si/e similar to that ol road-metal. Both as 
reg.uds matdials and com position, concrete nece— 
sanl> presents coiisideiablc variation. The mate¬ 
rials employed are tho-e most auulahle econo¬ 
mic ally and ph^siudly; whilst the* propoitioiis 
ol the admixture depend on the class of woik 
to be executed, as well as on the individual 
judgment of the designer. The iatio between 
tlu* quant it v of cement and that ol other mate¬ 
rial employed forms tlu* standard by which con¬ 
crete is known. Thus a six to one concrete 
implies a material compounded of six paits by 
volume of giavel or ciuslied stone or buck, as 
the case may lx*, with one part by xolume of 
cement. 

An enumeration of the many purposes to which 
connate is now adapted would foim a Joimi- 
dahle list; Millie c it to point out that in almost 
every (lass of construction, in the execution of 
designs both great and small, the economical 
advantages claim'd from its employment aie 
more and more appreciated. 

V 12 KB ‘TO B 1!.’ 

(I'BLSUNT TKS.SE ) 

I aw— a lonely, bitter-healteil woman ; . 

(I might have lieen— a happy hououied wife.) 

Thou art—anolhw's hnshnuil, thou art human ; 

(Thou nughtst have been- - the joy of all my life.) 

She is— my jealous cruel enemy ;. 

(She might luve lx>cn—as once —my trusted fiiend.) 

We are —hut strangcis meeting; woe is me ! 

(We might have been—together to the end ) 

You- -fate or fortune—are—both deaf and blind ; 

« (You might have been—a goddess gentle-eyed.) 

v Th l cy—my own household—selfish aie—I find ; 

(They might have been—as bulwarks by my side) 

The present tense is harder far, I ween, 

To conjugate than this, ‘ It might have been.’ 
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CHU1IOII-ALES. 

In days gone by, one of the most important 
anniversaries m many of our old country parishes 
was the ‘ Cliurch-ale,’ a festival which, originally 
instituted in honour of the church saint, was in 
after-years frequently kept up for the purpose of 
contributing toward-, the repair and decoration 
of the church. Anyhow, it was by all classes 
recognised as the gala season of the parish ; and 
fiom the various accounts ami incidental allu¬ 
sions that have been bequeathed to us in con¬ 
nection with it, there can he no doubt that this 
yearly festival was the occasion of every kind of 
merry-making coupled with a complete cessation 
from business. 

Jn the tune of Shakspeare, and indeed for a 
century or two before lus day, it appears that 
the term ale was synonymous with festival; 
and hence its occurrence in such phrases as Leet- 
«tle, Wlntsun-ale, Bude-ole, &c., numerous refer¬ 
ences to which we meet with in the literature 
of that period. Thus Chaucer uses it in this 
sense; and Bon Jonson, in his Masque of Queens, 
makes one of the hags say: *A piper it got at 
a churcli-ale.’ Shakspeare also employs the 
expression in Pericles: 

' It hath been sung at festivals, 

# On Ember-eves and holy-ales. 

As at these festivals, ale seems to have been the j 
predominant liquor, it is highly probable that' 
from this circumstance the term took*its origin, j 
On such an occasion, for instance, it was the i 
business of the churchwardens to have specially 
brewed a considerable quantity of strong ale, 
which was sold to the visitors fa practice which, I 
it is recorded, led to ‘ great pecuniary advan¬ 
tage, for the rich thought it a meritorious Jufcy, 
besides paying for their ale, to offer largely to the 
church fund.’ Hence, it v&s no uncommon 
thing in^ some parishes to have several of 
these ales in tlie course of the year, and some¬ 
times one or more parishes would agree to hold 
annually a certain number of them. As an 


illustration ot this usage, we may quote the 
I following curious stipulation, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library: ‘ The parishioners of Elvaston 
and Okebrook, in Derbyshire, agree jointly to 
brew four ales betwixt this (the time of the 
contract) and the feast of St John Baptist next 
coming; and that every inhabitant of the said 
town of Okebrook shall be yu tlie several ales ; 
and every husband and bis wife shall pay two¬ 
pence, and every cottager one penny ; and all the 
inhabitants ol Elvaston shall have and receive 
all the profits and advantages coming of the said 
ales, to the use ami behoof of the said church of 
Elvaston * 

Unfortunately, however, these festive gather¬ 
ings were in course of time greatly abused; and 
we read how even in the body of the church, 
when the people were assembled together for 
devotion, they not only turned their attention 
to diversions, but actually introduced drinking. 
It is easy to understand how such scenes wvre 
received with considerable ill-favour amongst a 
certain number of persons, and indeed so scanda¬ 
lised the Puritans of the seventeenth century that 
in many places they were wholly discontinued. 
Thus Stubbs, in lus Anatomic of Abuses (1585), 
speaks in no friendly term of the church-ale ; and 
after describing the usual method of procedure 
at these times, adds ‘In this kind of praetiee 
they continue six weeks, a quarter of a year, yea, 
half a year together. That money, they say, is 
lo repair their churches and chapels with, to buy 
books for service, cups for the celebration of the 
sacrament, and such other necessaries. And they 
maintain other extraordinary charges in their 
parish besides.’ Although, of course, St 
given a somewhat exaggerated account of the case, 
yet it is evident that the bounds of moderation 
were only too frequently ignored. An additional 
cause ot complaint, moreover, arose from these 
churcli-alcs being now and then held on Sunday, 
as appears from a sermon preached by one William 
Ketlio at Blandford Forum in* the year%1570, 
wherein occurs the following passage : ‘ Which 
holyday, the multitude call their revelyng day, 
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which day is spent in bulbcatings, boarebcatings, 
dicyng, cardyng, daunsynges, drunkenness, &c.’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that of the 
many holiday observances which marked the 
social life of our forefathers, the cliurch-ale was 
more than any other specially abused, the same 
fault having been laid to the charge of most of 
the principal festive anniversaries, many of the 
observances connected with which ha\c for this 
very reason long ago fallen into disuse. In the 
history of the church-ale, it is curious and inte¬ 
resting to note the gradual development of a 
custom from its original purpose. Thus, as we 
have already pointed out, whereas this institution 
was at first intended to lie a eommemoratiu- 
rejoicing in honour of the church saint, it wa-« 
by degrees extended to the holiday festivities 
connected with such animetwines as Easter or 
Whitsuntide, and lastly, was applied to any 
number of similar festal gathering-, which might 
be summoned in the course of the iear by the 
palish authorities to defray church expenses. 

Amongst some ot the many well-known church- 
ales formerly kept up throughout the country, i 
may be mentioned one noticed by Carew in his 
Survey of Cornwall , who has thus described it * 

* For the cburcli-ale, two young men of the paridi 
are yearly chosen by their last foregoers to 
be wardens, who make collection among the 1 
parishioners of whatsoever provision it plcaselh 
them voluntarily to bestow. This they employ 
in brewing and baking against Whitsuntide, upon 
which liolydays the neighbours meet at the 
church-house, and there merrily feed on their 
own victuals. When the feast is ended, the war¬ 
dens yield in their accounts to the parishioners, 
and such money as exceedeth the disbursement 
is laid up to defray any extraordinary charges 
aribing in the parish.’ But this custom lias long 
ago vanished, and is numbered now amongst the 
things of the past Again, Aubrey m his intro¬ 
duction to the Natuial History of IViltshire, tells 
us that there were no ratis lor the pour in liis 
grandfather’s days, the cliurch-ale of Whitsun¬ 
tide doing the business. According to his account, 
‘in every parish was a churcli-house, to which 
belonged spits, crooks, and other utensils for 
dressing provisions. Here the housekeepers met. 
The young people were there too, and had 
dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, &c.’ The 
church-ale of Castle-Combo, in tbe same county, 
was long kept up with much enthusiasm ; and to 
encourage the celebration of this festival, no one 
cwivafllov/ed to brew so long as any of tbe 
church-ale remained unsold. According to Britton, 
the inhabitants met at this annual festival ‘ to ! 
distribute alms to the indigent and to make merry. 
Near the church was a house furnished with 
the utensils required for dressing victuals. After 
a sober entertainment, the younger individuals 
of th^ party amused themselves with dancing.’ 
At Tarring, neaf Worthing, Sussex, the church- 
ale was yearly kept lip without interruption from 
a very early period till the year 1548, the second 


year of the reign of Edward VI. In this year, 
the parish having lost seven ‘-Villm^i and sixpence 
by the festival, it was disconlimitd till the year 
1559, when it once more regained its attractions, 
and was attended with profit. 

Hutchinson, in Ins History of Not Cumberland, 
informs us that in the northern counties the 
church-ale was a very popular institution. The 
manner of holding these festivals, he tells us, 
was under tents and booths erected m die church¬ 
yard, where all kinds «f diversions were intro¬ 
duced. Interludes were performed, ‘being a 
species of theatrical performance, consisting of 
a rehearsal of some passages m Holy Scripture 
personated by actors. On these occasions, he 
further add*, ‘great leasts were displayed, and 
vast abundance of moat and dunk.’ Once more, 
the Jcstmties of a cliurch-ale were so intimately 
associated with the sacred fabric* itself, that 
several pieces of si nipture in Cirencester Clipi't h 
commemorate those merrymakings, in which tnn-ic, 
too, held .in important place. In the poidi oi 
(’’balk Chuzcl), Kent, have been preserved some 
giotcsque figures, illustrating the merry <u*s 
of a church-ale. 

That these ohureli-ales were not un .( -nded 
with expense maybe gathered from many ot the 
old churchwardens’ accounts. Thus, we lead 
how in the year 1003 the pewter for the clmr- h- 
ale at Minoninhamptnn coat twenty-six shillings 
and sixpence ; the be-«t pan, twenty-tour shilling- ; 
the two spits and the pair ol m<ks, twenty 
shillings and inurpenee; the lurnac** and flu- 
other pan, fifty-Hiioe ^killings ami three]« nee. 
At Broad BUm-don, m North Wilt-, an old manu¬ 
script inform-, ns how on one oeea-aou the <hur» h- 
ale gained four pounds ami fourteen shillings 
profit. Ill Coates’s History of h‘<whorf (1802), 
under the churchwardens’ accounts of St Mary’-, 
parish, we find sundry refomues to the diunh- 
ale expend-. I’nder the year 1557, for example, 
occurs this item : ‘Bayed to the in >rns d mn • t . 
ami the mynstrelles mete and drink at Whit¬ 
suntide, iijs. iu]d’ Among the clmr* Invasions' 
accounts, too, of the purr-h of St Lauuuife for 
the year 1504, we may quote the following: 

‘ Payed for bred ami ale spent to the use of the 
church at Whitsonlyd, ijs. vjd. Item for wyne at 
the same tyme, xinjd ’ 1505. ‘Jlemrecvd of the 
mayden’s gaderyng at Whitsontydc by the ire 
at the eliurili dore, n j<1 ’ 

To co\er the expenses of the cliurcli- .le, per¬ 
sona not infrequently loft in their wills special 
bequests for this purpose. Tims, Sir Bicliard 
Worsley, m his History of the Isle of Wight , in 
Ins description of the parish of Whitwell, tells 
us that there is a lease m the parish chest dated 
1574, ‘of a 1100*0 called the Church-house, held 
by tlie inhabitants of Whitwell, parishioners of 
Gatcombe, of tbe lord of the manor, and demised 
by them to John Erode, in wliicli is the following 
proviso: Provided always, that if the quarter 
shill need at any time to make a quarter-ale 
o» church-ale for the maintenance of the chapel, 
that it shall be lawful for them to have the use 
of the said house, with all the rooms both above 
and beneath, during their ale.’ We may also com¬ 
pare a similar bequest at Biddenlmm, in Bedford¬ 
shire. According to Edward’s Old English Customs 
and Remarkable Charities (1842), ‘an ancient cus¬ 
tomary donation of a quantity of malt was made 
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annually at Whitsuntide by the proprietor of 
Kempston Mill, near the parish. The malt was 
always delivered to the overseers of the parish 
of the poor for the time being, and turned by 
them into ale, which was distributed among all 
the poor inhabitants of Biddcnham on Whit- 
Tuesuay.’ 

It would seem that occasionally fines were | 
enacted in the case of those who wore absent 
from the qhurch-alo. Thus, in an old parish 
document relating to the parish of Walsall, in 
Staffordshire, we read how, m the yeui 3-10(5, 
‘John Arundel, Bishop of Lichfield and Cov¬ 
entry, by a decree ol fonfirmation, under the 
seal of the diocese, directed to the Mayor ol' 
Walsall and his bretheren, for the advantage of 
Walsall Churrli, declaring that they (the mayor 
and his bretheren) shall keepc the drynkynges ini. 
tunes in the jpeur, an<k lire that is absent at any 
of these drynkynges to forfeit a pounde of waxo 
to btirn for the light of the ehapoll of Suinte 
Kalervn, in the sajd tlmrch.’ 

Apait from the feasting and merry-making 
winch took place at these gatherings, it appears 
that certain amusements were provided for the 
"creation of the visitors. Mis 1 ? Baker, in her 
Glow try of Not Ihttniptoiishiir Worth (1854), describ¬ 
ing flic celebration of a WinCim or dumb-ale 
eaily in the present ceutuiy in a barn at. King’s 
Sutton, says that it wa i specially fitted up for 
tin occasion The hud, hp the puncipal, tamed 
a mace made of silk, finely plaited with ribbons, 
and lilIt d villi spue- and perfumes for such o! 
the company to smell as desired if. Six morns- 
dancers were amongst lhe performers From 
the same source, ve al -o learn that at an ale 
kept at Gieatwoi th in the a ear 1785, all those 
who mwondiuted then inches vere obliged to 
ride a uootleu horse , ami ‘il still inoio unruly, 
vere put into the stocks, vhuli was termed 
hemg iiiy lord’s oivani-t ’ 

Another feature of the chimb was the ‘rush- 
bearing, v,n ions allir ions to which < Ustom we 
find m flic literature ol the past. In the church¬ 
wardens’ accounts of Mmchinliampton, amongst 
the items of expenses connected with the chnuli- 
alo we are told that the ehurc li-liouse was mossed 
in tin* year 1011 at the cost of twelve shillings 
and dghtpenre. Usually, rushes were employed 
for this piirpo,— ; but in tins case there may 
I lave In en no rushes, or el.-e mo^s might ha\e 
been preferred. Budges, in his A'nrlh 11 mplough ?/c, 
speaking of till' pansli of Middleton-Cheiiduil, 
says: tit is a custom here to strew the clnm h 
in summer with hay gathered from six or se\en 
swaths m Ash-meadow, vhich liave been gatliervd 
for this purpose.’ This strewing of the ehurdi 
with rushes seemtw to have been attended with 
no small amount of festive ceremony, which thus 
harmonised vith the general surrounding of the 
church-ale. 

Such, then, were some of the principal char¬ 
acteristics of the English chureh-alc, an inslituti<#n 
which, m spile of its widespread popularity* J,s 
now almost, completely forgotten, its memory 
only lingering here, and theie*in a few of our 
country villages. Existing at a period prior 
to the establishment of church-rates, the con¬ 
tributions levied at this season were a real 
necessity, if the fabric, of the church was to be 
kept m repair; indeed, the church-ale, which 


has been likened to our yearly fairs of the present 
day, was naturally made as attractive as possible, 
its primary object, after all, having been to pro¬ 
vide adequate funds for parish wants. 
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TriE days ran on for about a week with a 
suppressed and agitating expectation in them 
which seemed to Frances to blur and muddle 
all the outlines, so that she could not recollect 
which was Wednesday or which was Friday, but 
felt it all one uncomfortable long feverish sort of 
day. She could not take the advantage of any 
pleasure there might be m them—and it was 
a pleasure to watih Constance, to hear her talk, 
to catih the many glimpses of so different a life, 
which came from the careless, easy monologue 
which vas her style of conversation—for the 
exciting sense that she did not know what might 
happen any moment, or what was going to 
become of her. Even the change from her 
familiar place at table, which Constance took 
without nnv thought, just as she took her father’s 
favourite chair on the logcria, and the difference 
m her room, helped to confine her mind, and 
add to the feverish sensation of a life altogether 
out of joint. 

Constance had not observed any of those signs 
of iudi\ idual habitation about the room which 
Frames had fancied would lead to a discovery 
of the transfer she had made. She look it quite 
calmly, not perceiving anything beyond the ordi¬ 
nary in the chamber winch Frances had adorned 
with her sketches, villi the little curiosities she 
had jiicked up, v ith all the little collections of 
her short life. It was wanting still in many 
tilings which to Constance seemed simple neces¬ 
sities How wiw she to know how many things 
were in it winch were luxuries to that primitive 
locality 1 She remained altogether unconscious, 
accordingly, of the sacrifice her sister had made 
for her, and spoke lightly of poor Frances’ pet 
decoration, and of the sketches, the authorship 
of which she did not take the trouble to suspect. 

‘ What funny little picture 6 .,’ she had said. 

1 Where did you get so many odd little things? 
They look as if the frames were home-made, as 
well as the drawings.’ 

Fortunately, she was not in the habit ol Availing 
for an answer to such a question, and she did 
not remark the colour that rose to Frances’ cheeks. 
But all this added to the disturbing influence, 
and made these long days look unlike ryj,®-* 
days in her life. She took the other side of 
the table meekly with a half-smile at her father, 
warning him not to say anything ; and she lodged 
in the blue room without thinking of adding to 
its comforts, for what was the use, so long .as 
this possible alteration hung over her head ? Life 
seemed to he arrested during these lialf^ozen 
days. They had the mingled colours and huddled 
outlines of a spoiled drawing ; they were not like 
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anything else in her life, neither the established 
calm ami certainty that went belore, nor the 
strange novelty that followed after. 

There were no confidences between her father 
and herself during this period. Since their con¬ 
versation on the night of Constance's arrival, not 
a word hail been said between them on the 
subject. They mutually avoided all occasion for 
further talk. At least Mr Waring avoided it, 
not knowing how to meet his child, or to explain 
to her the hazard to which her life was exposed. 
He did not take into consideration the attraction 
of the novelty, the charm of the unknown mother 
and the unknown life, at which Frances permitted 
herself to take tremulous and stealthy glimpse* 
as the days went on. Tie contemplated her fate 
from his own point of view as something ‘ like 
that of the princess who was doomed to the 
dragon’s maw, hut for the never-to-be-forgotten 
interposition of St George, that emblem of 
chivalry. There was no St George visible on 
the horizon, and Waring thought the dragon no 
bad emblem of his wife. And lie was ashamed 
to think that he was helpless to deliver her ; 
and that, by his fault, this poor little Una, this 
hapless Andromeda, was to be delivered over to 
the waiting monster. 

He avoided Frances, because he did not know 
how to break to her tins possibility, or how, 
since Constance probably had made her aware 
of it, to console her in the terrible crisis at 
which she. had arrived. It was a painful crisis 
for liimself as well as for her. The. first evening 
on which, coming into the loggia to smoke Ins 
cigarette, after dinner, lie had found Constance 
extended in his favourite chair had brought this 
fully home to him. He strolled out upon the 
open-air room with all the ease of custom, and 
for the first moment he did not quite understand 
what it was that was changed in it, that put 
lam out, and made him feel as if he had come, 
not into his own familiar domestic centre, but 
somebody else’s place. He hung about for a 
minute or two, confused, before lie saw what it 
was ; and then, with a half-laugh m his throat, 
and a mingled sense that he was annoyed, aud 
that it was ridiculous to he annoyed, strolled 
across the loggia, and half seated himself on the 
outer wall, leaning against a pillar. He was 
astonished to think how much annoyed he was, 
and with what a comical sense ot injury he saw 
his daughter lying back bo entirely at her ease 
in his chair. She was his daughter, but she 
was a stranger, and it was impossible to tell her 
that her place was not there. Next evening, 
lie was almost angry, for he thought that Frances 
might have told her, though lie could not. And 
indeed Frances had done what she could to warn 
her sister of the usurpation. But Constance had 
. yo idea of vested riglils of this description, and 
Tia<£ piftS! no attention. She took very little 
notice, indeed, of what was said to her, unless 
it arrested her attention in some special way ; 
and she had never been trained to understand 
that the master of a house lias sacred privileges. 
She had not so much as known what it is to 
have a master to a house. 

ThijS and other trifles of the same kind gave 
to Waring somexhing of the same confused and 
feverish feeling which was in the mind of Frances. 
And there hung over him a cloud as of some¬ 




thing further to come, which was not so clear as 
her anticipations, yet was full of discomfort and 
apprehension. He thought of many things, not 
ot one thing, as she did. It seemed to him not 
impossible that his wife herself might arrive some 
day as suddenly as Constance had done, to reclaim 
her child, or to take away his, for that was how 
they were distinguished in liis mind. The idea 
of seeing again the woman from whom lie had 
been separated so long, filled him fjritli dread ; 
and that she should comp here and see the limited 
and recluse life he led, and his bare rooms, and 
liis homely servant*, filled lnm with a kind of 
horror. Bather anything than that He did 
not like to contemplate even the idea that it 
might be necessary to give up the girl, who had 
flattered him by taking refuge with him and 
seeking Jus protection ; hut neither was the 
thought of being left with her* and having 
Frances taken from him endurable. In short, 
his mind was m a state of mortal confusioii and 
tumult, lie was like the commander ot a be¬ 
sieged city, not knowing on what day he might 
be summoned to surrender; not able to come to 
any conclusion whether it would be most wi&e 
to yield, or if the state of las resow- . afforded 
any feasible hopes of holding out. 

Constance hud been a wreck at the Palazzo 
before the trumpets sounded. The Idlers were 
delivered just befoie the twehe o’clock breakfad, 
and Frances bad received so much warning us 
this, that Maruiecia informed her there had been 
a large delivery that morning. The Signor 
padrone had a great packet; and there were also 
some letters for the other young l.ulv, Signorma 
Constanza. ‘But never any for thee, c.inna,’ 
Mariuccia had said. The poor girl thus addressed 
had a momentary sense that she was indeed to he 
pitied on this account, before the excitement of 
the certainty, that now something definite must 
be known as to wliat was to become of her, 
swelled her veins to bursting; and she h It 
herself grow giddy with the thought that what 
had been so vague and visional v, might now he 
coming near, and that in an hour or le^s she 
would know! Waning was as usual shut up m 
his bookroom ; but she could see Constance on 
the loggia with her lap full of letters, lying back 
in the long chair a* usual, reading them a* if 
they were the mo*t oidmary things in the world. 
Frances for her part had to wait in silence until 
she should learn lrom others what her.iate was 
to he. It seemed very strange that one gill 
should be free to do so much, while another of 
the same age could do nothing at all. 

Waring came in to breakfast with the letters 
in liis hand. ‘I have lieai’d from your mother,’ 
he said, looking straight before him, without 
turning to the right or the left. Frances tried 
to appropriate this to herself, to make some 
reply, but her voice died in her throat; and 
Constance, with the easiest certainty that it was 
she who was addressed, answered before she 
wild recover herself. 

‘Yes? So have I. Mamma is rather fond of 
writing letters. She says she has told you what 
she wishes, and then she tells me to tell you. 
I don’t suppose that is of much use V * 

‘Of no use at all,’ said he. ‘She is pretty 
explicit. She says ’- 

Constance leant over the table a little, holding 
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up her finger. 1 Don’t you think, papa,’ she said, 
‘aa it is business, that it would be better not to 
enter upon it just now ? Wait till we have had 
our breakfast.’ 

lie looked at her with an air of surprise. ‘I 
don’t see,’ he said—then, after a moment’s 
reflection: * Perhaps you are right, alter all It 
may be better not to say anything just now.’ 

Frances had recovered her votee. She looked 
from one lb another as they spoke with a cruel 
consciousness that it wa» she, not they, who was 
most concerned. At this point she tairst forth 
with feelings not to be controlled. ‘If it is on 
my account, I would rather know at once what 
it is,’ she cried. 

And then she had to bear the looks of both— 
her father’s astonished half-remorseful gaze, and 
the eyes of Constance, which conveyed a warning. 
Why should NJomlanc?, who had told her of the 
danger, warn her now not to betiay her know¬ 
ledge of it? Frances had got beyond her own 
ooutrol. She was vexed by the looks which 
were fixed upon her, and by the supposed con¬ 
sideration for her comfort which lav m their 
delay. ‘1 know,’ she said quickly, ‘that it is 
.something about me. If you think I care lor 
bKsdvfast, you arc mistaken , but T tlnulc 1 have 
a light to know what it is, ll it is about me.-- 
() papa, I don’t mean to be- disagreeable,’ folic 
i rted suddcnlv, sinking into her own natural 
tone a» she caught Ins eye. 

‘ That is not very much like you, lertundy,’ 
he said, m a confused voice. 

‘Evil (oininunications,’ said Constance, with a 
laugh ‘ 1 luue done ln*r harm already.’ 

Fram es felt that her sister’s voice threw a new 
in Station into her mood. ‘ l am not like inwll,’ 
she b.ud, ‘because I know something is going fo 
happen to me, and l don’t know what it is — 
I’apa, I dont want to be selfish, blit let me know, 
please, only let luc know what it is.’ 

‘It is only that mamma has sent for you,’ said 
Constance, lightly. ‘ That is all. It. is nothing 
so very dieadlul.— Now, do h*t us have mu* 
break!.ist in peace.’ 

‘Is that true, papa?’ Frames sank 

‘My dear little girl—i had meant to explain 
it all—to tell you—and T have been so silly as to 
put off. Your sister duos not understand liow 
we have lived together, Frances, you and 1.’ 

‘ Am I to go, papa?’ 

He m*do a gesture of despair. ‘ I don’t know 
wliat to do. 1 have given my promise. It is 
us bacT for me as for you, Frances. But what 
am l to do ? ’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Constance, who had helped 
herself very tranquilly from the dfsh which 
Domenico had hefin holding unobserved at his 
master’s elbow, ‘that there is no law that could 
make you part with her, if you don’t wish to. 
Promises are all very well with strangers; but 
they are never kept-are they ’—between husband 
and wife. The father has all the right on,its 
side; and you are not obliged to give either Sf 
us up.—What a blessing,’ she cried suddenly, ‘to 
have servants who Tlon’t understand. That was 
why I said don’t talk of it till after breakfast. 
But it does not at all matter. It is as good as 
if he were deaf and dumb.—Papa, you need not 
give her up unless you like.’ 

Waring looked at liis daughter with mingled 


attention and anger. The suggestion was detest¬ 
able, but yet- 

‘And then,’ she went on, ‘there is another 
thing. It might have been all very well when 
we were children; but now we are of an age 
to judge for ourselves. At eighteen, you can 
choose which you will stay with. Oh, younger 
than that. There have been several trials in 
the papers. No one can force Frances to go 
anywhere she docs not like, at her age.’ 

‘ I wish,’ he said with a little irritation, 
restrained by politeness, for Constance was still 
a young-lady visitor to her father, ‘that you 
would leave this question to be discussed after¬ 
wards.— Your sister was right, Frances—after 
breakfast—alter I have had a little time to 
think of it. 1 cannot come to any decision all 
at once.’ . 

‘That is a great deal better,’ said Constance 
approvingly. ‘One can’t tell all m a moment. 
Frances is like mamtua in that too. She requires 
you to know your own mind—to say Yes or 
No at once.—You and I are very like each other, 
papa. I shall never limry your decision, or ask 
you to settle a tiling in a moment.—But these 
cutlets are getting quite cold. I)o have some 
before they are spoiled.’ 

Waring had no mind for the cutlets, to which 
lie helped lnmsclf meeliamuyilly. He did not 
like to look at Frances, who sat silent, with her 
hands clasped on the table, pale, but with a 
light in ncr eyes. The voice of Constance 
running on, forming u kind of veil for the 
trouble and confusion in his own mind, and 
doubtless m that of Iter sister, was half a relief 
and half an aggravation; he was grateful for it, 
jet iinlated by it. lie felt hnuself to play a 
very poor liguic in the trausa< lion altogether, 
as lie had felt ever since she arrived. Frances, 
whom lie had regalded as a child, had sprung up 
into a judge, into all the dignity of an injuied 
person, whose right to complain of the usage to 
which she had been subjected no one could deny. 
And when he stole a lurtive glance at her pale 
face, her head held high, the new light that 
burned in her eyes, lie felt that she was fully 
aware ot the wrong he had done her, and that 
it would’not he so easy to dictate what she was 
to do, as everybody up to this moment had sup- 
' posed, lie saw', or thought lie saw, resistance, 
indignation m the gleam that had been awakened 
in Frances’ dove’s eyes. And las heart fell—yet 
rose also—for how could he constrain her, if she 
relusod to go? lie had no right to constrain her. 
Her mother might complain ; but it would not 
be his doing. On the other side, it would be 
shameful, pitiable on Ins part to go back from 
Ins word—to acknowledge to his wife that he 
could not do what he had pledged himself to 
do. v* • 

In every w r ay, it was an uncomfortable break¬ 
fast, all the toruis of-which he followed, partly 
for the sake of Constance, partly for that of 
Domenico. But Frances ate nothing, he could 
see. He prolonged the meal, through a sort of 
fear of the interview afterwards, of what he must 
say to her, and of what she should reply. He 
felt ashamed of his reluctance encounter thiB 
young creature, whom a few days ago he had 
smiled at as a child ; and ashamed to look her 
m the face, to explain and argue with, and intreat, 
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where lie lmd been always used to tell her to do 
this and that, without the faintest fear that she 
would disobey him. If even he had been left 
to tell her himself of all the circumstances, to 
make her aware gradually of all that he had kept 
from her (for her good), to show her now how 
his word was pledged! But even this had been 
taken out of his hands. 

All this time, no one talked but Constance, 
who went on with an occasional remark and 
with her meal, for which she had a good appetite. 
‘I wish you would eat something, Frances,’ she 
said. ‘You need not begin to punish yourself 
at once. I feel it dreadfully, for it is all my 
fault. It is I who ought to lose my breakfast, 
not you. Tf you will take a few hints from, me, 
1 don’t think v ou will find it so bad. Or perhaps, 
if we all lay our heads together, we may see some 
way out of it. Papa knows the law, and I know 
the English side, and you know what you think 
yourself. Let us talk it all over, and perhaps w r e 
may see our way.’ 

To this, Frances made no reply save a little 
inclination of her head, and sat with her eyes 
shining, with a certain proud air of self-control 
and self-support, which was something quite new 
to her. AMion the uncomfortable repast could 
be prolonged no longer, she was the first to 
get up. ‘if you do not mind,’ she baid, ‘1 want 
to speak to papa by himself.’ 

Constance had risen too. She looked with an 
air of surprise at her little sister. ‘Oh, if you 
like,* she said ; ‘but I think you will find that 
1 can be of use.’ 

‘If you are going to the bookroom, I will 
come with you, papa,’ said Fiances; but she 
did not wait for anv reply ; she opened the door 
and walked before him into that place of refuge, 
where lie had been sheltering limiM-lf all these 
days. Constance gave him an inclining look, 
with a slight shrug of her shoulders. 

‘She is on her high-horse, and she is more 
like mamma than ever; but 1 suppose i may 
come all the same.’ 

lie wavered a moment; he would have been 
glad of her interposition, even though it irritated 
him ; but he had a whimsical sense of alarm 
in his mind, which he could not get over. ITe 
was afraid of Frances—wlucli was one of the 
most comical things in the world, lie shook 
his head, and followed humbly into thu book- 
room, and himself closed the door upon the 
intruder. Frances had seated herself already at 
his table, in the seat which she always occu¬ 
pied when she came to consult him about the 
dinner, or about something out of the usual 
round which Marmocia had asked for. To see 
her seated there, and to feel that tin* door was 
closed against all intrusion, made Waring feel 
—Of-*#. this disturbance was a dream. How- 
good the quiet had been; the calm days, which 
nothing interfered w itli; the little housekeeper, 
whose child-like prudence and wisdom were so 
quaint, whose simple obedience was 60 ready, who 
never, save in respect to the spese, set up her 
own will or way. Ilis heart grew very soft as 
he sat down and looked at her. No, he said to 
liims^f; he wtyfld not break that old bond ; 
he would not compel his little girl to leave 
him, send her out us a sacrifice. He would 
rather stand against all the wives in the world. 
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‘Papa,’ said Frances, ‘a great deal of harm 
has been done by keeping me ignorant. I want 
you to show me mamma’s letter. Unless I see 
it, liow can I know ?' 

This pulled him up abruptly and checked the 
softening mood. ‘Your mother's letter,’ he said, 
‘goes over a great deal of old ground. I don’t 
see that it could do you any good. It appears, 

1 promised—what Constance told you, with her 
usual coolness—that one of you shouttl be always 
left with her. Perhaps that was foolish.’ 

‘Surely, papa, it was just.’ 

‘Well, I thought so, at the time. I wanted 
to do what was right. But there was no right 
in the matter. I had a perfect light to take 
you both away, to biing you up as 1 pleased, 
ft would have been better, perhaps had 1 done 
what the law authorised me to do. However, 
that need not be gone ifito now.’ What your 
sister said was quite true. You are at ay age 
when you are supposed to judge for yourself, 
and nobody in the world can force you to go 
where you don’t want to go.’ 

‘But if you promised; and if—my mother 
trusted to your promise?’ There was w thing 
more solemn in that title, than to say ‘mamma.’ 

It seeiued easier to apply it to the unknown. 

‘I won’t have v>u made a sacrifice ol, on 
my account,’ lie said hastily. 

He wa*. surprised by her composure, by that 
unwonted light in lier eyes. She answered him 
with great gr’vitv, slowly, as if comvious of 
the i:. •sili ■ of hei conclusion. ‘Jl would 
be no saciilice, she feuid. 

Waling, there could be no doubt, was \orv 
much startled. Tie could not believe his ears. 
‘No sacrifice? Do vou mean to saj that you 
w ant to leave me'(’ lie ci n d. 

‘No, papa : that i->, 1 did not. 1 knew nothing 
But now that 1 know, if my mother wants me, 
i will go to her. It i.s my duly —And 1 should 
like it,’ she added, after a pause. 

Waring was dumb w if It surpuse an'l dismay, 
lie stared at her, scarcely able, to believe that 
she could understand what slu* was saving. He, 
who had been afraid to suggest anything of 
the kind, who had thought oi Andromeda and 
the virgins who weie sacrificed to the dragon. 

He gazed aghast at thu new aspect ol the lace 
with which lie was so familiar, the uplifted 
head and shining 03 es. He could not believe 
that this was Fmuoes, his always dowilu, sub¬ 
missive, uu-einam ipated girl. 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘everything seems changed, 
and 1 too. 1 w ant to know my mother; 1 
want to see—how other people live.’ 

‘Other people 1 ’ lie was glad of an outlet for 
his irritation ‘What have wb to do with other 
people? If it had not been for this unlucky 
arrival, you would never have known.’ 

‘I must have known some time/ she said. 
‘And do you think it light that a girl should 
not, know her mother—when she has a mother ? 
Pwant to go to lieu*, papa-’ 

He flung out oi^his chair with an angry move¬ 
ment, and took up the keyii which lay on his 
table, and opened a small cabinet which stood 
in the comer of the room, Frances watching 
him all the time with the greatest attention. 

Out of this ho brought a small packet of letters, 
and threw them to her with a movement which, 
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for so gentle a man, was almost violent. ‘ I 
kept these hack for your good, not to disturb 
your mind. You may as well have them, since 
they belong to you—now,’ he said. 


<S,= 


'X^TOISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 

‘ Poison may be defined as any substance which 
when introduced into the system or applied 
externally* injures health or destroys life irre¬ 
spective of mechanical' means or direct thermal 
changes.’ Such is the concise and apt definition 
of poison liud down in Dr Qnaui’s Medical 
Dictionary. The actioh ot poisons is twofold, 
being cither local or remote, oi both. The local 
action is generally one ot a corrosive or inilam- 
matmy nature, or is characterised by its effects 
upon the nerves and sensations. Although it 
is impossible to deqj with so vast a suhjei t in 
detail, yet nevertheless it cannot be denied that 
a general knowledge of some ot the most virulent 
poisons and their antidotes is not only a subject 
ol great interest to the public, but at times a 
matter ol' life and death. P>y a fair insight into 
put.-sms and their antidotes, life indeed may often 
be saved, when the delay caused by seeking for 
medical advice would probably be fatal. The 
purpose of this paper, thereloie, will he to deal 
u.n el earl \ as pus-able with the most general 
poison.-, and their symptoms, and to point out 
such antidotes as in cases ol emergency may be 
moat readily employed. 

.An acquaintance with the leading symptoms 
prod in ed by certain poisons is an important lactor, 
lor thereby we may hope more rapidly to recognise 
tin', especial destructive agency at work, and thus 
to arrest its lurlher progless. Great care, how¬ 
ever, i-> ic<[iu.-itc never to draw a hasty conclusion 
from one symptom alone, but to bear m mind 
other signs upon which a correct dnignosis can 
alone be based Many attempts have irom time 
to time been made with a view to classify poisons ; 
but the most rational classilu ation is obviously 
that winch i.> in accordance with their special 
actum. They may therefore be divided generally 
11111101 ' the following heads—(1) Corrosives; (^) 
instants ; and (3) .Neurotics. 

Under the head of corrosives, corrosive sub¬ 
limate stands foremost m importance, being tlie 
most typical of this class. The effects are rapid 
m their development, being well marked by a 
burning sensation felt in the mouth and tin oat, 
followeu by agonising pain in the stomach. The 
tongue and throat have a white appearance, and 
excessive tenderness and swelling of the abdomen 
is noticeable. All authorities agree in recom¬ 
mending albumen in the form of raw, eggs—both 
yolk and white—switched up with a little water, 
as the best' antidote in cases of acute, poisoning 
tram corrosive sublimate. The albumen combines 
with the corrosive sublimate to form an insoluble 
and comparatively inert compound. Should eggs 
not be immediately obtainable, gluten obtained 
from flour, or wheat-flour alone mixed with*milk 
or water, may be given until the more reliable 
antidote is ready* The chiff of the corrosive 
poisons are the mineral acids, sulphuric, nitric, 
and hydrochloric; the vegetable acids, oxalic, 
bmoxalatc of potash (commonly called salt of 
lemon and salt of sorrel), and occasionally in 
large doses tartaric acid; the alkalies, potash, 


I soda, and ammonia, with certain of their salts, 
such as pearl-ash (commonly called salt of tartarl, 
carbonate of soda (commonly called washing-soda), 
and carbonate of ammonia; also various metallic 
compounds, including salts of zinc, tin, silver, 
and antimony, &c. Poisoning by oxalic acid is 
a very common method chosen by would-be 
suicides, probably owing to the fact that it is 
a substance much used in household operations, 
and therefore readily obtainable by any one 
bent on committing suicide. In speaking of the 
action of this poison, that renowned authority 
the late Sir Robert Chnstison observes in Ins 
splendid work on Toxicology ‘If a person 
ii.'me'!' itelv after swallowing a solution of a 
c* , i-:..r,i e -all which tasted purely and strongly 
i ul, i. .lit i ke l with burning m tue throat, then 
with burning in the stomach, vomiting, particu¬ 
larly of bloody matter imperceptible pulse, and 
excessive lauguor, and dies in hall' an hour or 
twenty minutes, or still more in ten or fifteen 
minutes, I do not know any fallacy which can 
interfere with the conclusion that oxalic acid was 
the. cause of death.’ 

It is obvious in such cases that the chances of 
success m applying antidotes depend very much 
upon their immediate employment. For the 
mineral acids, alkaline bicarbonates, such as bicar- 
bonates of potash or soda (halting-soda), chalk, or 
magnesia should at once bc\given, followed by 
milk ; whilst oxalic acid is best treated by the 
administration of chalk, or magnesia either plain 
or m the form ot carbonate, wlieieby the insoluble 
and almost inert oxalates of lime and magnesia 
! are formed. 

When poisoning is occasioned by the alkalies 
potash, boda, or ammonia, or their carbonates, 
carbonate of potash (also known as pearl-ash or 
salt of tartar), carbonate oi soda (washing-soda), 
and carbonate of ammonia, a strong burning sen¬ 
sation i-> cxpciienced m swallowing, followed by 
severe pain and great tenderness at the pit of tlie 
stomach, increased by pressure. There are fre¬ 
quent vomits of a brownish matter, swelling ol 
the stomucli, and hoarseness ol the voice. When 
seeking to counteract the disastrous effects result¬ 
ing fiom tliis variety of poisons, tlie great object 
aimed at is to neutralise the caustic alkalies. 
This may be best accomplished by means of well- 
diluted acid drinks copiously imbibed, as advised 
by Stevenson, who, further, is of opinion that the 
prompt use of an emetic is never inadmissible. 
Vinegar and water, lemon-juice with water, also 
oil, are recouimended by Dr Russell under such 
circumstances. The oil forms a saponaceous 
compound with the alkali, whilst acid drinks 
neutralise the alkaline action. 

linlant poison-, are divisible under two heads— 
(1) Metallic irritants; (2) Vegetable and animal 
irritant*, the latter two being grouped together. 
It w ould, however, appear that none ri- 
purely as irritants, as tlie irritant symptoms to 
which they give rise are likewise usually accom¬ 
panied by well-marked action upon the nervous 
system. The most serious poison of this class 
is undoubtedly arsenic. Salts of antimony, zme, ' 
and other metals constitute a varu-tv ot* other 
metallic irritants. Of the vegetable irritant 
poisons, elaterium, various essential oils %ucli us 
savin, and gamboge, afford examples. Poisoning 
by arsenic may be either acute or chronic, the 
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acute form being by far most common, following 
criminal attempts on life. Its effect on the 
economy is twofold, the most usual being by 
inducing inflammation of the gastro-intastinal 
mucous membrane, or by lowering the heart’s 
action. Its effects m some instances may be 
purely narcotic. The first symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning, according to Orfila, are sickness and 
faintness, which arise about fifteen minutes after 
being taken. An intense burning pain is also 
felt m the stomach, quickly followed by vomiting, 
increased on attempting to swallow. 

Poisoning by arsenic is distinguished from an 
ordinary bilious attack by the fact that pain and 
sickness are not relieved by vomiting, which 
usually happeus in biliary derangements. A 
feeble and irregular pulse, accompanied l>y thirst, 
with clammy hands, are prominent symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning. TM immediate employ¬ 
ment of emetics—except tartar emetic—diluents, 
and demulcent^, has been suggested as perhaps 
the most serviceable antidotes; but no con¬ 
fidence should be placed m the so-called antidotes, 
ferric hydrate and magnesia, unless a solution of 
arsenic has been taken. In chronic arsenical 
poisoning, most frequently engendered acciden¬ 
tally, by inhalation of arsenical \ apour in factories, 
or by arsenical dust, loss of muscular power and 
failure of appetite are amongst the most promi¬ 
nent symptoms manifest, under such circum¬ 
stances, Abe cause—winch is usually some oc<u- 
pation connected with the manipulation of arsenic 
—should be promptly sought lor and removed 
—quinine, iron, and change of uir being recom¬ 
mended. 

Neurotic poisons may be divided into a large 
category ; but in one and all, the symptoms pro¬ 
duced from their administration chiefly attack the 
nervous system. Under this head arc embraced 
pure narcotics, such as morphia, chloral hydrate, 
strychnia, liyoscyamus, «!U. lYu^ie acid occupies 
a prominent position, as its effects and termina¬ 
tion are'very rapid in pi ogress, being one of the 
most powerful of all poison*. Difficulty of breath¬ 
ing, speedily followed by convulsions, the com¬ 
mencement of winch is announced by a loud 
shriek occasionally, are manifest, subsequently, 
loss of consciousness and muscular power. Eli teen 
minutes is the longest time known to elapse 
between taking this poison mid its effects. In 
some works it is stated that the best mode of 
treating prussic-acid poisoning is by the appli¬ 
cation of cold affusions before or after the con¬ 
vulsive stage lias commenced, and the inhala¬ 
tion of diluted ammonia or chlonne. Stevenson 
advises an emetic to be administered also. Fric¬ 
tion and artificial respiration have been lecom- 
mended by other authorities. 

Opium and its preparations deserve especial 
notic e, as the greater number of poisoning cases 
irro n Uub"w- tlieir action. Although the symptoms 
of opium-poisoning greatly vary, yet they are 
mostly ushered in by giddiness,* listle-.sness, and 
drowsiness, followed by stupor, lapsing slowly 
into complete insensibility. Opium-poisoning is 
unfortunately often occasioned by the lndiseri- ( 
minate use of ‘ sleeping-draughts ’ and quack , 
nostrums. In $aaes of opium-poisoning, the j 
immediate use of an emetie (a tablespoonlnl of. 
mustard' mixed with tepid water) has been advo¬ 
cated. The head and face should be dashed | 


with cold water until the stupor is partially 
removed. The patient should not be permitted 
to sleep, but should be kept in continuul motion. 
A cup of strong hot coffee ought to be given to 
lnm on his recovery. 

Our space will not permit of a more minute 
inquiry into other varieties of neurotic poisons; 
suffice it to say, that in most instances arising 
from the administration of any preparation of 
opium, the antidotes above mentioned are con¬ 
sidered the most serviceable. 

We must not omit io notice poisoning by 
copper, which at times has arisen by the employ¬ 
ment of copper vessels for’cooking purposes, winch 
never should be employed in any household. The 
first indications of copper-poisoning are sudden 
attacks of griping pains, aggravated by pressure, 
often accompanied by sickness and a peculiar 
sallow aspect of countenance.,, Accord big to Jlyan, 
the white of egg is the best antidote for poisonous 
preparations of copper. Lead-poisoning is Usu¬ 
ally owing either to drinking water which lists 
remained for some time m leaden pipes, or by 
certain avocations in which some preparation of 
lead is used. Goulard wafer taken by mistake 
causes lead-poisoning Lead-eolie is one of its 
leading symptoms, winch is relieved by piessure. 
1 ‘aral}sis of the limbs is another well-maiked 
indication. Sulphate of magnesia has been recom¬ 
mended as an antidote A dram of sulphate of 
magnesia, five drops of dilute sulphuric acid, and 
twenty drops of tincture of liyoscyamus in two 
tnblespnorifuls of camphor-water every two hour* 
till the bow'els are relieved, and then tin ice daily 
lor five days, is the treatment which some con¬ 
sider most appropriate under these circumstances. 

Jn drawing this article to a close, we ilc.sue 
to impress upon our readers the vital importance, 
in all co&es of poisoning, of being able imme¬ 
diately to administer the antidotes, while the 
medical man is being summoned. Many a valu¬ 
able life would undoubtedly be saved, were the 
pieeautions before mentioned adopted without a 
moment’s delay. 


THE FEN FLOOD. 

IN THREE CHATTERS.—C1IAP. III. 

Thorpe had btated that he was going in Station, 
and incidentally that he would make inquiries 
there regarding Jabc/ Godfrey. The truth was, 
lus errand to the little market town was solely 
on the old fanners account. He entertained a 
respect almost amounting to affection for Ruth’s 
father, and had all morning, m spite of Ins own 
troubles, been haunted by apprehensions for bis 
safety, lie lelt certain that, if he had reached 
Station, he would make the attempt to reach 
Greendykes either on horseback or bv boat. If 
the former, his fate was sealed; and if by the 
latter, he was exposed to many chances equally 
fatal. Had Thorpe not been delayed by com¬ 
pulsory attention to lus ow'n people and his own 
alfgii*, lie would have set out earlier; but as it 
was, he fully expected to be m tune to offer the 
old man a passage in his own boat. Fearing to 
alarm Ruth and her mother, he had not acquainted 
them either with his fears or his intentions. 

it is easy to understand that the care of the 
boat and the nature of Ins mission caused George 
in a measure to forget the nature of his brief 
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interview with Ruth. He was shocked and 
wounded in liis self-love, and every now and 
then recalled with bitterness some flippant word 
or mocking look he had received in return for 
his own constancy and devotion. Not being 
endowed with any large share of imagination, lie 
could not believe Ruth’s thoughtless conduct com¬ 
patible with any solid womanly qualities, lur less 
with affection for himself. To him, she showed 
only the wild spirits and the frolicsome niconsule- 
ratenesa of an untamed girl; nor could lie credit 
her even with a modicum ol that sound practical 
sense and unselfishness ^ducli formed the real 
though hidden basis of her character. The more 
he thought, the firmer his conviction grew that his 
own sell-respec t could ouly Buffer more and more 
the longer lie continued lus attendance on her ; 
and Ins previous lrresoluteness now gave place to 
a fixed determination t» withdraw from this one¬ 
sided ^courtship. 

The rain had not yet teased ; but instead of 
the ton cuts in which it fell m the night, or 
the steady pelt of the morning, then* was 
only a drizzling fall, accompanied by a slight 
haze This thin gray mist gave a vet more 
weird and sinister aspect to the landscape, if 
such a lei m can be applied under the encutn- 
,'tarncs ; it. also enhanced l>y many degrees the 
clilhculty of the task winch Thorpe had gene¬ 
rously nuclei taken. Such trees and house-tops 
as tli.-y pa- cd, though sure guides at ordinary 
turns, could not now be identified, and were 
therefore valueless under tin* present, conditions. 
Kvervthmg was dim and indistinct at a distance 
of half a mile Tin y une, indeed, on a trackless 
sea without beacon or compass. Kor a tunc*, the I 
smoke curling from (lioeucl)kes, m their wake, 
afforded them a point l>v wlii'li to st< er: hut 
whi'ii that, had disappeared, the two boatmen 
rowed at random. Tin* sign on the front of a 
loachvay mu was at length recognised, and they 
cuuc* mote felt at case*. Thorpe- called for some 
refreshment .V window on the second story 
was opened, and a girl with a tear-stained face 
appeared. In answer to his inquiries, she informed 
George that lie i* master, the landlord, had been 
drowned by falling into the channel of the dike 
while* riding to .Stetton m the morning. She 
pointed out the direction they should take, and 
closed the window. 

Thorpe and Ashling pulled swiftly, hut in 
silence. %Now and then their speed was arrested 
by the necessity of avoiding flotsam and jetsam 
of \arftms descriptions—masses of hay or corn, 
timber, gates, harrows, carcases. They had left 
the inn about a mile behind, when they fortu¬ 
nately passed a finger-post. The road tfl Stetton, 
indicated by one of its arms, was plainly traced 
for a considerable way by the trees which skirted 
both sides at irregular distances. Here their 
progress was easy for a time ; but by degrees they 
found the current increase at right angles to 
their route, making it difficult to retain t?ic Lo$t 
between the two lines of trees, against the stem 
of one of which they had a narrow escape from 
being upset. Thorfte conclude?! that they were 
now approaching the main drain or dike of 
Stetton Feu. The road they were following 
crossed it by a bridge, and this he was anxious 
to make ; for, although the viaduct would be 
flooded like the rest of the roadway, the parapets 


would break the force of the stream, and render 
their passage safer than by crossing the channel 
of the dike itself. He therefore gave Tom such 
orders as would keep the head of the boat well 
against the force of the tide, and so enable them 
to approach the drain at llie required point 

This bridge was exactly a mile from Stetton 
market, the milestone standing, ns Thorpe knew, 
a few yards, on its further .side. It was now three 
o’clock ; and the leaden sky and the haze, which 
seemed to gain m density, threatened to forestall 
the natural hour of darkness; a few minutes more, 
however, would bring them to one end of their 
inurnev. and h'di the young men began to breathe 
in-.in li«c!\ 'Jhey were within two hundred 
yards of the bridge, when Thorpe, who stood 
in the bows with a boat-hook in his hand, 
observed another boat with a ."ingle occupant 
at a similar distance from the opposite side of i 
the dike. He noticed at the same time that the 
boat was out of line with the bridge and higher 
up the stream ; so that, m crossing, it would 
run the risk of fouling the parapet, and being 
clashed to pieces. lie .shouted to the solitary 
rower to go further down, giving his reasons. 
The advice was readily heard and understood, 
and the. bout’s head was turned accordingly. 
Jiotli boats neared the bridge at the same moment. 
Thorpe caught the upper parapet with the hook 
and began to draw slowly acniss, when he saw 
that the other boat had mi&seel the passage and 
w.is rapidly drifting clown with the flow of the 
dike. The occupant, an elderly man, had evi¬ 
dently missed his way, by being unable to gauge 
the distance over Ins shoulder, and had struck 
the* lower parapet and lost an oar. 

‘Take the other oar and suill'’ shouted Thorpe, | 
as he noticed that the old man sat helplessly ! 
with one oar over the side, causing the boat to 
gyrate as ll m the circles of a whu I pool. 

‘Ay, ay,’ returned the man, as lie collected 
himself unci proceeded to do as directed. He 
sculled both skilfully and strongly. 

‘1 say, master, l reckon that there’s nobody 
else but old Daddie Godfrey hisson,’ cried Tom 
Ashling. 

The* same discovery had just flashed upon 
George 

‘Quick, Tom! Lot us go back and follow 
him.’ 

The boat’s bead was turned, and each having 
taken an oar, the distance between them .and the 
fugitive boat was rapidly lessening. Godfrc-y 
liad got free of the channel, and was manfully 
struggling to get beyond its influence altogether, 
when his boat., striking its keel against the top 
of a gate, heeled over, and the old man was lelt 
struggling m the water. Neither Thorpe nor 
Aslilmg had seen the accident, but they heard 
with alarm the wild cry for help, through the 
now gathering gloom. 

Ruth had watched her lover’s boat till it dis¬ 
appeared in the thickening haze, wattle'd it in 
grief, with yearning, and m dread. The newly 
quickened ardour of her affection also quickened 
her terrors. That veil of gray vapour seemed to 
hide her hopes and the ob|ect those ^liopes 
for ever. Her love divined tl?e real purpose 
of that dangerous vovage. The man whom Bhe 
had treated with the airs and language of a saucy 
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child had taken his life in his hand to save that 
of her father. How weak, how small, how guilty 
she felt! But Ruth was, as we have tried to 
convey, morally as well as physically robust 
and pliant. After another flood of bitter tears 
in the sanctity of her own room, she rallied her 
spirits, removed the traces of sorrow, and in 
a frame of mind composed in some degree by 
good resolutions, betook herself to her mother’s 
room. The old lady expressed some surprise at 
her long absence, but more particularly at the 
fact that Thorpe had come and gohe without 
seeing her. Ilutli merely stated what the young 
farmer had said, that he had business at Stelton, 
but would call in the evening. She then told 
her mother that she would hike 13ob and go in 
the boat to sec how the labourers’ families'were 
getting oil. One of the women, she knew, was 
down with ague, and might require assist¬ 
ance. 

Like all charitable thoughts, this one was as 
a healing balm to Ruth’s heart. The excitement 
and change which she felt in anticipation further 
soothed her. There was ulso the secret joy of 
imitating, after a fashion, the self-sacrificing and 
generous spirit of her lover. Her arrangements 
were soon made. She filled a basket with trilling 
delicacies, such as children and invalids nnpmdiit'\ 
and some simple imdiemc' fr< :u h»r mo'Jhr 
pharmacopoeia. She instructed Jennie to prepare 
a large mess of meat, game, and vegetables for 
supper—a dish specially relished by her father ; 
and having kissed her mother and told her she 
would be back to tea, set out on her mission. 
Bob, like all Fen-men in those days, was accus¬ 
tomed to handling a boat, and as the way to the 
cottages was direct and clearly defined, the 
journey was a short one. They had no difficulty 
m attracting the attention of the poor women , 
and children, who, beside themselves with joy at 
beemg the ‘ young missus,’ clustered and jostled j 
each other at the tiny attic casements. They 
had been immured in those wretched little 
chambers the whole day without occupation or 
amusement, and with tire terrors of their own 
position only varied by fears for husband and 
father. Ruth’s visit, therefore, although limited 
to a chat held between the boat and the windows, 
was inexpressibly welcome. The children received 
their cakes and huts with clamorous delight, one 
rogue declaring it ‘was as good as the parson’s 
school-feast—for all the “drown’d.”’ The women 
naturally spoke of little but their husbands; 
they were, as might be expected, full of distress 
at their absence, but took heart from Ruth’s 
liopeful view of matters, and her promise to 
see that they wanted for nothing. She told the 
youngsters laughingly that it the ‘drown’d’ did 
not disappear, she would send Bob to give them 
grow in the boat on the morrow. The invalid 
ra n& '\frorsc, and was very grateful for the 
wine and medicines Ruth had brought. Having 
thus cheered and reassured one and all, Ruth 
returned to the farmhouse, cliilled and wot. 

Night was closing over the deluged land¬ 
scape. The lamps had already been lit in 
her mother’s room, as well as in that which 
berved^as kitchen for the nonce. After warming 
licrseft by the fire, Ruth Bet out the tea-table, 
and privately ordered Jennie to place a light in 
every window of the house. Her courage and 


presence of mind were in a large measure 
recovered; and if her manner had lost some of 
its liveliness and her laugh some of its merri¬ 
ment, the change was unobserved by the old 
lady, whose thoughts seemed to dwell more and 
more upon her husband. Ruth tried every 
artifice in her extensive repertoire of feminine 
weapons, to distract her mind, but in vam. 
There was a far-off look in the pleasant round 
face, a wistful sadness and seriousness so unusual, 
so striking, and so infectious, that the girl by 
degrees felt a chill creep over her own heart 
Could it be that some,mystic, psychic Sympathy 
with those they loved, some secret consciousness 
of their danger, possessed them? 

The tea-table cleared, Ruth tried anew to 
rouse her mother by narrating particulars of her 
visit to the cottages, giving to every little incident 
a touch of her own bright humour, in the hope 
of extracting a smile ; but with small success. 
The arrival of the three labourers, however, with 
the report that they had got the horses and cattle 
plaeed in safety and that Jackson remained to 
tend them, somewhat raised Mrs Godfrey'- t-piiits. 
They had had a bad tune of it, they said, but 
were none the worse. Having been first wadi 
entertained by Jennie, they set out m their 
borrowed boat for their bonus. 

Ruth now went to see tlatt the light< were 
still burning at the different w mdows. The rain 
had altogether ceased, and a light southerly wind 
had scattered the ha/e. The young moon was 
already high above the how >n, and a few shire 
glimmered palely between the driving clouds. 
Tins favourable change m tin* weather made the 
young gill’s heart lea]) high with fresh hope, and 
she hastened to convey the good news to her 
mother. She took up her station once more at 
the window', gazing oarnestlv over the inundated 
plain in the direction of Stetton. Tin* l.nrf of 
the moon as it issued at intervals from the clouds, 
like the rays from a revolving beacon, fell gently 
athwait the scene, silvering the discoloured w.ileis, 
and shimmering among the wet branches of the 
trees. As she gazed, she fancied she heard the 
noise of oars, but her straining eyes could detect 
no boat. She listened, and the sounds again 
reached her ears. And there, at last, as the 
inconstant moon once more pierced through the 
clouds, she distinctly saw a boat pulling swiftly 
in the direction of Greendykes. A few' minutes 
more—though they were hours in duration to 
Ruth’s excited mind—and the boat had drawn 
up to the window at which she stood, and her 
father, Thorpe, and Tom Ashling were speedily 
in the room beside her. 

We pass over the various greetings of the 
reunited friends. As soon these were over, 
Jabez Godfrey and Thorpe went to change their 
dress, while Tom took a seat by the fire beside 
Bob and Jennie, where we shall leave him to his 
bacon and beer, and to narrate his adventures m 
his own way. 

• A pleasant evening for the other characters of 
our simple story of Fen-life, closed a day passed 
in gloom, dangef, and anx/cty. The supper- 
board w'as amply supplied, and the two farmers 
partook with their customary good-will. Ruth 
attended to their wants almost i ’11 silence; while 
Dame Godfrey, as if in compensation, now asked 
a question of George or Jabez, and now expatiated 
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at length on the day’s experience at Greendylces. 
From all which may be gathered what remains 
of interest to the reader. The old farmer had 
left Cambridge early in the morning on horseback, 
but had had to exchange this mode of travelling 
when ho approached the Fen. lie had met with i 
some adventures, and had heard at Stetton of j 


with seriousness and with many expressions ot 
gratitude of his own near escape lrom death, 
and the courage which Thorpe had displayed in 
saving him. From his account, it appears that 
lie had already sunk twice, when the intrepid 
George, opringing into tin* w r aler, had seized him 
and Mippoi teil him till Ashling and he were able 
to plains him m the boat. George ingenuously 
prnt'“d«'d that he lumsclf incurred no real danger, 
but was fore&l to listen over and over again to 
the wjluble but sincere thanks of the old lady, 
who turned pale at the very thought of the peul 
m wise h her husband hud been placed. Thorpe 
perhaps iel» more pleasure m the graleiul look 
which beanud in IJullis lace and the sympathising 
teais that >U'<i I m her eyes. 

‘And hy-tliu-bye, Tlutli,’ said her lather, with a j 
slv tvviukV in his eye, ‘i not only lost the boat, 
but all the linery 1 was lool enough to buy lor 
you at Cambridge. There is a handsome dress 
lying somewhere about l’arish’s twelve-acre.’ 

‘O lather, how can vou think of such things'? 

I am glad they arc lost. 1 could never bear the 
sight of them, alter Ihe misery we have been m 
all dav about you ;’ and she llung her arms 
round his neck and kissed him. 

Thoipe listened to this, and wondered vn-tly. 
He listened also with gradually m-iea 1 mg interest 
to Mrs Godfrey’*: an omit of what hi I In en done 
at Grcendykes, fiom the saving of the luruituie 
to the seiurm;; of the horsi ■*, cows, &,e. 
'I’he ordmary routine ol the household, the old 
dame added, li id gone on like ‘eWkvvoik ’ in 
spite of the Hood. It was Jtuth, too, he learned, 
that had thought of everything, even to fixing 
the lights m nil the windows, which lud a-sisted 
them so miuli on their homeward voyage. The 
visit to the cottages was also reierred to ; and the 
old lady woundup her narrative by saving: ‘1 
don’t know whatever would have boiome of ns 
all, but for Until. She thought of everything her-. 
self, an’ kept up all our spirits. I am sure .labez ■ 
himself yould have done no better, though 1 was 
mortal anxious that he should ha’ been at hum.’ 

*W811,’ said the old farmer, ‘it must be a 
- comfort to Ruth to have a head and to know 
how to use it.—Eh, lass, I am main glad you 
have managed so well, and I must try to make 
up for the loss of that dress and those’- 

‘Pray, lather, don’t tease mo,’ cried Ruth, 
colouring. ‘1 was tlunkmg you might be will¬ 
ing to help a little to make up the loss oi 
things at the cottages; and there, dad, if you 
do, I shan’t want a new gown or bonne ^ i$ll 
summer. Will you 1 ’ and she once more tnrtfsv 
her arms round the old man’s neck. 

George Thorpe vVas also beginning to have a 
revelation although his intuitions had scarcely 
the lightning speed of Ruth’s. He was unusually 
silent, even for lnm; and conversely, lie thought 
more deeply than was his mental habit All 
this was truly wonderful to him. He fancied 


himself dreaming; then he began slowly to lose 
sight of the merry-hearted, thoughtless romp, 
who had so often given him the heartache, and 
to see only the clever, brave, and tender-hearted 
woman whom it would be an honest man’s pride 
to make his wife. 

The truth is, of course, that George and Ruth 
were neither better nor worse than they had 
ever been, but now they had both come to under¬ 
stand and respect each other; and thus the 
currents of their young lives were not parted, 
but blendetl. Some months after the flood had 
ceased to be spoken about except by those 
who thought it a convenient reference date in 
their calendar, there was a quiet marriage solem¬ 
nised in the ancient church of Stetton palish, 
the bride and bridegroom being no oilier than 
the simple pair whom {Jiat untoward event had 
happily brought together. The bride, be it 
recorded, was, considering all things, a trifle too 
plainly attired to merit the approval of her young 
neighbours ; but that circumstance did not affect 
seriously her own or George’s happiness. The 
Thorpe* are a numerous, hardy race in and around 
Stetton at this day ; and some of them are pleased 
to claim to have sprung from that happy wedding, 
and to recount the talcs told in tneir family 
regarding the List of the Fen floods, which, like 
the fever and ague, have und«r a more complete 
system of drainage long become, we are happy to 
say, matters of history. 

IT 0 M E-N URSTN G. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 

Counter-irritants, our next point of considera¬ 
tion, plav an important part in drawing off 
to the skin inflammation which has attacked 
internal organs. The counter-irritant m most 
common use is mustard, which is prepared 
accoiding to the strength required. For a very 
stinging plaster, mix ordinary table mustard to 
a smooth paste, and spread to the thickness of 
about an eighth of an inch, on brown papei 
oi r.ig. Better still is a ‘mustard leaf,’ which is 
clean, comfortable, and easily applied, needing 
only to be soaked ior a lew seconds m water, 
cold in minimi r, tepid in winter. It is a good 
plan with delicate skins to put a piece of very 
thm mu&lm or t* > u ‘ p, r r 1 i vi.cn the plaster, 
or leaf and the ski*- ; «ai ••we, the irritation 
is apt to be so excessive as to raise blisters, 
which are often troublesome to heal. In all 
cases where the skin has nut been protected, it 
should be carol ally examined, and all adhering 
particles be, gently sponged oil with warm water ; 
ihe part must then bo dried and covered with 
medicated or cotton wool. Thus treated, there 
will generally be but blight after-irriflaUon j 'but* 
should it continue, .or be distressing to the 
patient, (lusting with flour or violet powder 
will give immediate relief. In apply’ug such 
a plaster to the tliroat or chest, it is nm-f-sary 
to cover it well with wool or flannel; otherwise, 
the fumes lrom the mustard may produce an 
irritation of the air-passages, which will d^ more 
harm than the plaster will do go8& 

For a le.ss stimulating plaster, half-flour and 
half-mustard, or one-third of mustard to two- 
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thirds of flour, may be used, and prepared as 
above. Some people prefer to substitute linseed 
for flour; in this case, mix the linseecl with boil¬ 
ing water, as for a poultice, and add the mustard, 
continuing to stir sharply; or, the mustard and 
linseed may be well mixed before putting into 
the water. 

The mildest way of using mustard is to lightly 
dust over the surface of an ordinary linseed 
poultice; or a small quantity, say a teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonful, according to size, may be 
mixed with the meal before wetting, and the 
poultice be put into a bag, as described in our 
last paper. 

A nurse should be particular in •ascertaining 
how long either sort of plaster is to be kept on, 
as there is a wonderful variety in the sensitiveness 
of different skins. I liaye known patients unable 
to bear the all-mustard treatment lor more than 
two or three minutes; whilst others will not be 
half so much affected at the end of a quarter ol 
an hour. The third variety, which partakes more 
of the character of a poultice than a plaster, is 
generally kept on ior hours, and the point to 
be sure of then is the exact propoitnm of mustard. 
It will not do to rely upon gm*-ses, which nuiv 
make all the difference to the patient’s comfoil 
and to tile usefulness of the application. 

lllibtirx act more slowly than mustard, hut are 
more radical in their effects. If the old-fashioned 
blister is ordered, warm the hack of it by holding 
to the fire or round a can of hot waiter before 
applyiug to the skin, which should first have 
been thoroughly washed with soap and warm 
water. It is sometimes recommended that a 
blister be kept in place by ships of diachylon, 
or that, if spread on plaster, the edges be piessed 
down upon the skin ; but this causes unnecessary 
pain when the blister begins to libe, and it is 
quite jus easily kept in position by a handker¬ 
chief or bandage, which can be regulated at will. 
Blistering-fluid is now' commonly used m place 
of the spread blister, and this will probably be 
applied by the doctor; if not, the nurse must 
he sure that she understands how much she is 
to use; and iu eveiy case, she should ask the 
doctor to show her the exact part he wishes 
covered. Some doctors will mink the skill, so 
as to show the precise position for the blister 
or fluid, and this marking must be strictly 
followed. The time a blister is to remain oil 
will depend upon the amount of w'ork it has 
to do, wliicli varies considembly; and in this, 
too, a nurse should be suie that she understands, 
bo as to cairy out the doctor’s wishes. 

When the blister hius risen to the desired point, 
the plaster must be gently ri moved. This can 
beat be done by taking hold of the edges with 
both hands and drawing them gently towards 
^t^e middle. If only a small bladder has been 
raised, thfe fluid is sometimes allowed to rc-absorb 
itself, the only treatment being a covering of 
cotton-wool ; but, as a rule, the blister is opened 
and the contents allowed to run out. To do 
this, it is only necessary to prick with a sharp 
needle at the most dependent part. Care must 
be taken that the serum, or fluid within the 
blisters does not run over the unaffected skin. 
A piece of soft,' old linen, or cotton-wool, will 
generally be enough to soak it up; but it very 
large, it is better to keep a sponge, wrung dry, 


out of warm water, at the opening. The loose 
skin of the blister should be pressed down into 
place, and as much of the fluid as possible squeezed 
out. In doing this, use a piece of cotton-wool, 
and handle with the greatest gentleness. 

If the place is to be allowed to heal, it is only 
necessary to lay over it a piece of lint, spread 
with some soothing ointment, which should be 
ready for use before the blister is opened. 1 f the 
action of the blister is to be kept dp, poultices 
will very likely be ordered, or the whole of the 
scarf (outer) skin may need to be removed. This 
is done by cutting roupd the inner edge of the 
blister with x/mrp scissors, us near the true skill 
as possible. But it is not an easy task for an 
amateur; and a nurse who lias never done such 
a thing, had better tell the doctor so before 
attempting it, especially if her hands are given 
to shaking over unaccustomed work*. When the 
skm has been removed, the place will need 
dressing with whatever stimulating ointment has 
been ordered. Tins must be spread to the exact 
size of the wound on lint, hall an inch huger all 
round. This kind of dressing will prob.iMv need 
changing several tunes, according lo *. mIi<h>s; 
and all handling must he vary candidly done. 

If the lint adhere*, it should never be pulled 
at or dragged, bathing with watm water will 
generally loosen it; and if not, it had better 
lemain till it comes away of itself. Tin* fresh 
dressing should also be. prepared and ready at 
hand before the old one is removed ; and soiled 
lint or rag should at once be burnt. These direc¬ 
tions apply to the dressing ol all wounds winch 
may come under a nurses notice, and again ai ises 
the need lor absolute elcaidmes-, without wlncli 
many a healthy wound has been made into a 
foul one, and danger actually created. 

Leeches are ordered when it is thought doMiuble 
to remove a small amount of blood. They are 
dedicate creatures, and should he handled as'little 
as possible. If to he applied dry, they may he 
taken out of water and allowed to crawl over u 
towel. The part to which they are to be put 
must be thoroughly cleansed with soap and 
warm water. If th , « io itojv^'v done, there will 
generally he no mil.* ib\ "i ■ling the leech to 
bite; but slioulu it nluse, Lite skm may be 
smeared with a little milk, beer, or sugar and 
water. If this fails’, and indeed m dealing with 
all flat surfaces, the leech may he applied in 
water. To do tin-, fill a wineglass nearly full 
of water; put m the leech; cover with a piece 
of writing-paper and invert quickly ; drdw the 
paper away ; and w’hen the leech has taken hold, 
remove the glass, sucking up the water with a 
piece of sponge. 

A leech must never be ditigged off, or the 
teeth may remain in the flesh, and cause profuse 
bleeding. If it docs not drop off of its own 
accord, sprinkle a little salt over its head, and it 1 
will quickly give way. The place from which 
the leech has come can generally he closed by 
simple pressure with the finger, or by a small 
pad of wet lint; but occasionally, especially with 
children, this does not have' the desired effect, 
and the bleeding continues profusely. In such 
cases, it may be necessary to touch the spot with 
a stick of caustic; or the edges may be pinched 
up, well dried, and painted with collodion. If 
it is wished to continue the bleeding, poultices 





or fomentations will l>o needed, and should be 
applied as hot ns the patient will bear them. 

A doctor will generally direct where he wishes 
leeches applied ; but if he gives no instructions, 
avoid the neighbourhood of a vein, and, if 
possible, choose a point where a bone will give 
something to press upon. 

Turpentine dupes are used for the relief of 
extreme internal pain ; they are made by sprink¬ 
ling spirits of turpentine upon flannel previously 
soaked in very hot water, and then thoroughly 
rinsed. The turpentine must always he sprinkled, 
never poured ; for unless thus carefully managed, 
it may raise painful blisters. 1 have known a 
patient, suffering terrible internal pain, driven 
nearly out of his mind by the added misery of 
badly applied turpentine lint even with care, 
the skin will sometimes blister, or become, 
violently irritated, aml^wlien this extends over a 
large surface, the patient may complain bitterly 
of tHIs cure as worse than the cause, in most 
cases, an application of lint soaked in olive oil 
will give immediate relief; and whole the irrita¬ 
tion is not extreme, a later of medicated wool 
will be enough. 

Stvmulatnuj liniiwnts are useful in proportion 
to the ability and thoroughness with which they 
are applied. They should be rubbed in with a 
firm even pressure, but without the misguided 
vigour which leads to soreness of flu* skin. Some 
liniments are so stimulating that no friction is 
uece-tsaiy, ami m applying such as mercurial or 
croton oil, the nurse should wear a kid glove 
and apply with a rag, being careful not to let 
the liniment come in contact with her own skin; 
and to make assurance doublv sure, she will 
do well to thoroughly wash her hands after each 
application. 

J'Jmpointing lotions aie sometimes used for 
reducing the temperature of an inflamed part. 
They consist of water to which a ceitain amount 
of spmt has been added. A good proportion is, 
one part of spirits of wine to eight of cold water. 
A homely substitute for spirits of wine is 
ordinary gin, winch answers the purpose very 
w'dl. A single fold of lint, or linen, should be > 
thoroughly soaked in the lotion, and laid, on the 
part, which must, if possible, be freely exposed 
to the an, ami the lint kept constantly wet., 
without being removed. Snch applications must 
never be used when the skm is broken, or even 
cracked. Plain odd water is only admissible 
then ; but the effect of the water will be greater 
if it has the addition of a lump of ice. 

Ice is sometimes ordered as an internal remedy, 
for the relief of thirst, sickness, or lnomorrliagc. 
It should be given the patient in smnll lumps, 
which can easily .he broken off as wanted by 
tapping on a needle with a thimbled finger. 
This not only saves the trouble and noise of 
hammering, but lifts the additional advantage of 
economy, lee to llie head is not easily managed 
by the inexperienced. The best way is to fill a 
bladder or ordinary sponge-bag half full of*i$e, 
broken into small pieces. If the patient is quiet, 
the bag may be moulded to *1116 shape of the 
head, and kept in place by tapes attached to the 
head ofHhe bed, or by being fustened to the 
pillow with safety-pins. If the patient is restless, 
take a piece of calico eight or nine inches wide, 
tear the ends in half to within fourteen inches of 
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the middle; place the broad untorn part over 
the ice-bag on the top of the head ; draw the 
back ends forward, and fasten under the chin. 
Take the front ends, draw them so as to cross 
at the back of the neck, and carry forward to 
the forehead, fastening with a safety-pin. These 
directions sound rather formidable; but it is 
really a simple matter, and will be less fatiguing 
to the nurse than a method sometimes adopted, 
and which consists in placing a piece of ice in a 
cup-shaped sponge and passing it constantly over 
the patient’s head. 

Ice can be kept very well, even in summer, 
by being wrapped in coarse, flannel, so arranged 
as to allow the drippings to run off. To keep 
a small quantity in the sickroom, put a piece of 
coary' flannel over a basin or glass and lay the 
ice on it. If the flannel is not coarse enough for 
the melting ice to run* through easily, a few 
small holes limy he made, and it is surprising how 
much longer will be the melting process, than 
if the ice were simply left m a cup or glass. 

It is necessary in using ice to the head or to 
a joint, to understand that as soon ns it has 
melted its value is gone, and it should be imme¬ 
diately replaced. The ice-water remaining, though 
cold to the touch, is of a higher temperature than 
ice itself, and very rapidly indeed increases in 
warmth. This is a point that requires stress laid 
upon it, as ice is only ordered in severe cases, 
and to do good, the action needs to be constantly 
kept up. 

Inhalation is a method of bringing remedies 
into actual contact with the air-p.iss.iges by means 
of steam. Sometimes plain water only is used, 
but more often some drug is added just before 
using. If an inhaler is at hand, the only precau¬ 
tions needed are, to be particular that the water 
is at exactly the prescribed temperature, and that 
it only half fills the inhaler. A good substitute* 
for an inhaler can be made by covering a jug 
of hot water with a thick towel. «-o arranged ns 
to leave only just room for the pVi-nL* moitli 
A good many people make as much fuss over 
inhaling ns over taking a pill, and with about 
equal reason, the mistake in both cases arising 
from false ideas as to the necessity for exeition, 
and a nurse should instruct her patient to breathe 
naturally, slowly, and without effort After five 
or 6ix inhalations, which should occupy about a 
minute, it is well to stop, and take one or two 
breaths in the ordinary wav, so as not to con¬ 
tinue inhaling uninterruptedly, which is likely to 
produce a sensation of faintness. 


‘MOONLIGHTING.’ 

AN AUSTRALIAN SKETCH. 

Just a word of explanation to my English readers, 
before commencing to narrate what w«*jld other-** 
wise perhaps prove rather perplexing to some of 
them. Extending for many miles backwards 
from the banks of the Barwon and the Darling 
are vast scrubs, in which a few years ago were 
situated the haunts of thousands of wild cattle 
or ‘ scrubbers.’ When the country in that direc¬ 
tion was first settled, odd cattle strayed away 
into the bush. In course of time these bred, 
and were continually being joined by other strays, 
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till at length the settlers found it well worth 
their while to have periodical gatherings and 
brandings. By daylight, it would have been 
hopeless to attempt to get stock out of the dense 
scrubs, in some parts of which the sun hardly 
ever shone, and through which neither man nor 
horse could penetrate. The only way, then, was 
to watch by moonlight till the cattle came out of 
the forest, as they were in the habit of doing 
every night, to feed in the open country; then, 
having ready a mob of tame cattle or ‘coaches,’ 
rush between the ‘scrubbers’ and their retreat, 
and once ‘boxed,’ or mixed up with the ‘coaches,’ 
there was never much difficulty in taking the 
lot to the stockyard. It was a game that required 
the most fearless riding, with plenty of pluck, 
and the best horseflesh obtainable. In those days, 
and even now in some parts, to hold the reputa¬ 
tion of being a first-class scrub-rider is still the 
summit of the native-born Australian stockman’s 
ambition. But as fencing incfeascs, moonlighting 
is almost, except in the far-out scrubs of the 
‘Never-never’ country, abandoned, most of the 
wild cattle having been got in as settlement 
extended year by year. 

We started from Eulaloo, a lately taken-up 
block of country, containing about two thoui-and 
square miles, late one summer's evening, about 
twenty strong, to muster a dense forest, some 
twenty miles from headquarters, and known as 
the Point Danger Scrub, oath man on the best 
stock-horse he could beg, borrow, or ‘shake;’ for 
stockmen were not wont to be too particular 
‘ out back,’ and would unhesitatingly take the 
loan of a neighbour’s horse for an expedition like 
the present one, if their own happened to be 
knocked-up or sore-backed. We were a rather 
mixed lot, white, black, and half-a-dozen different 
shades of yellow, these last varying in colour 
from that of an old saddle to the lighter tint of 
a ripe lemon, but for all that first-rate horsemen 
—in the open; funky, as a rule, in the scrub. 
Five or six bluck fellows, with old ‘Wallaby* as 
their ‘boss,’ brought up the rear, driving before 
them three hundred head of quiet cows and 
bullocks, to act as ‘coaches’ to their wild brethren 
of the scrubs. Each member of the party carried 
a blanket or a greatcoat strapped in front of 
him ; as also a quart-pot and a pouch containing 
‘damper,’ tea, and sugar, slung to the saddle. 
Beef there was none—we were going to find that 
Two or three of the men had short rifles at their 
backs, for the purpose of * potting ’ any old scrub 
frill which might turn ‘rusty’ and charge, as they 
often do. ’Although both the owner of the run 
and his super were amongst the mob, recog¬ 
nised leader there waB none, for in moonlighting, 
tho best men invariably go to the front and lead 
the rest, with whom it is optional whether they 
follow or not; hut a spirit of emulation, and 
perhaps, above , all, the* fear of the unmerciful 
chaffing which fdlls to *thc share of the skulker, 
generally induces every one to do liis best. 


Our course for the first four or five miles lay 
along the river-flats, where the long rank grass 
reached over our knee-pads, and the giant coola- 
bars grew thick and high in the "soft loamy soil. 
Soon the moon rose above the wooded horizon, 
throwing a weird light over the party as it wound 
silently along, and casting enormous fantastic 
shadows amongst the white trunks of the swamp 
gums and oaks that fringe the river, which we 
could hear rippling over its bed full forty feet 
below us. 

Insensibly, I fell to thinking of another band 
which, twenty long years before, had travelled 
the same track, bound for the far-distant Northern 
Sea, and whose names are, and ever will be, as 
household words in our mouths. I saw again in 
my mind’s eye the string of horses and camels 
winding slowly along—soldierly Burke and faith¬ 
ful Wills, witli Gray and King—qj.1, except the 
last, to find their graves in the silent, hopeless 
wilderness. .My leveno was interrupted by the 
scraping across my nose of a branch, us we left the 
river and struck o(f into the bush, -which was tliiek 
enough just here to keep us perpetually ducking, 
to escape straggling limits, and inquisit’ui shrubs 
of tin- ‘wait-a-bit’ order. After abjut a three 
hours*’ ride, we halted on the edge of a broad 
plain, here over a mile vide, lit our pipes, and 
waited lor old Wallaby, who with the ‘couches’ 
soon came up at a trot. On the opposite side 
of the plain to where we stood, jutted out, dark 
and sombre, l’oint Danger, so named because, u 
tew years beloio the period of my story, lour 
travellers had there been speared by' the blacks. 
It was simply a long, thick clump of great briars, 
stretching out into the open from the main 
body of scrub, winch extended its broken out¬ 
lines east and west as lar us the eye could 
reach. 

We now left the ‘coaches’ feeding quietly along 
the edge of the yarrans which we liau ju>>t passed 
through, and as a loud bellowing from the btlars 
told us it was leedmg-time, we moved toward-' 
the bottom end ot the plain so as to get a lair 
start. In a few minutes, from all parts ol the 
big scrub, appeared apparently endless btrings of 
cattle deploying on to the plain—all colours, sizes, 
and ages, lrom the ficrce-looking old warrior of 
the scrubs down to calves of a few days’ old. 
Wc had the wind, and ns yet they suspected 
nothing. Minute after minute passed, and still 
they came, till we, having hard work to hold in 
our impatient horses, longed for the rignal to 
be oil. At length the last one deemed ty have 
come out. But we had waited too long. A -wary 
old scrubber had been, for the last minute or 
two, snortjng, pawing the ground, and muttering 
hoarsely to himself, and now, with a tremendous 
bellow, signifying that- he knew what was in 
the wind, he began to beat a retreat, followed 
by the whole mob. 

‘Now, boys, at ’em!’ And away we went. 
The pace was a real cracker and no mistake ; 
and over such ground too! Riddled with 
‘ tfielon-holcs ’ from eight inches to two feet deep, 
and covered with, dead mya.ll trees, poking up 
nasty snaggy branches out of the long grass, it 
v'lis a wonder every horse in the inc-b wasn’t 
staked. But horn and bred on a cattle-camp, 
mid broken-in to this kind of work, the noble 
animals seemed to the full as excited a* their 
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riders, and fairly flew over the dangerous ground. 
The head of the cattle h.ad in the meantime 
galloped into the scrub ; our tusk was to turn 
them back if possible; and I must own that my 
heart sank towards my boots for a minute, as, in 
company with half-a-dozen others, I found myself 
tearing madly over logs and holes towards the 
apparently impenetrable barrier of great trunks, 
branches, and underwood that loomed black and 
forbidding before us, and through which we 
could hear the beasts crashing. It was not my 
first moonlighting experience by many times, 
but it was the first in such thick country as tin’s, 
and there was some exefise for feeling a bit 
nervous. I had been told to ‘leave it all to 
your horse, only look out for your head but 
although confiding in this advice to a certain 
extent, I did not go so far as to imagine it 
capable of ldh«ig me ehjpr through Midi a barri¬ 
cade as the one now fronting me. However, at 
it we Vent, Colonel Perry riding gallantly in his 
long stirrups, us if at the head ut Ins regiment, 
charging grav-coated Russians or dii'.ky l’amlies. 
Slap, dash, clash, and w<* were into it, crouching 
low on our horses’ nocks, and for my own part, 
astonished still to find my brains in their pioper 
place. 

It was truly wonderful, how, going at top- 
speed in a place that many horsemen would not' 
walk through by daylight, the stock-horses wound | 
round trunks and underneath overhanging limbs, j 
now grazing your near knee* pad against the bark, j 
now tearing the oil hide-sleeve out of yuiir coat, I 
but nothing worse. To pull your horse, if you ' 
were tool enough to try, was, it lucky, oulv a | 
broken limb ; il the revere*, to leave your brains j 
on the neaiest tree. Sudi a cracking, crushing, I 
bellowing, and yelling, it had not been my lot 1 
to hear for many a day, as Iiocmm and men j 
.‘•trained cut y nerve to head the excited cattle, I 
which, with the semi-darkness of tho scrub in' 
their favour, split m all ducottons, so that at I 
last we had to make our way as well as we could . 
out on to the plain, where* the darkies had got I 
only about four hundred head ot the tail, rounded ■ 
up with the coaches. Thu was poor work, for ' 
there must have been over two thousand head on 
the plain altogether. 1 

As horseman after horseman emerged from the | 
scrub and gathered together, a consultation was' 
held, in which it was decided to send home the ' 
mob we had with three of the black fellows and 
some of ‘the coaches, then have a spell and a' 
‘food,’ and trv our luck once more lower down 
the scrub, hit fit shooting and bleeding a young 
cow, wo cut the rest off, and gave the darkies a 
start homewards. Fortunately, water was handy j 
in one of the melop-holes before referred to, and 
soon the horses were unsaddled, backs washed,' 
and hobbled out for an hour or two, to pick the I 
sweet blue-grass of the block-soil plains. Fires] 
of myall wood were now lit, quart-pots placed i 
thereon, and hot coals raked out, upon wliicji I 
presently were spread great slices of tho fleshly j 
killed meat. A feed too Abyssinian to suit a ' 
great many people, perhaps; but if they had lived 
‘out back’ in Australia, for sometimes months,.' 
on bnt little else than mutton, or beef, and pig¬ 
weed, they would not be apt to be too particular. 
Hunger is a wonderful leveller; and Colonel 
Percy, refined gentleman as he was, attacked his 


half-raw, cinder-covered, smoking steak with as 
much alacrity as the poorest black fellow on his 
run could have done. 

Not much was said till after supper, midnight 
tiffin, or whatever else you could call it. But as 
the last chunk of meat and damper disappeared 
and pipes were lit all round, a general overhaul 
took place. Some of us had come off lightly 
enough; others were scratched and bruised, and 
had scarcely a stitch of clothing left on them— 
a state of things they seemed to regard with 
pride as a proof of prowess, bantering their j 
more fortunate but less denuded mates. The 
super, who had lost his hat, coat, and one of his 
riding-boot'!, came in for his share of chaff; as 
also did the colonel, on account of his long 
stirrups. 

‘ Not but what you rides well for a new-chum 
[tho colonel was his employer, and had lately come 
out from England and taken up the run]—very 
well; hut you ’ll have to shorten them eturrup- 
leathers five or six holes, or else you’re bound to 
get a blister one o’ those days.’ This was ‘Slim 
Jim,’ the colonel’s liead-stockman, who went on : 
‘Our country ’orses ain’t used to have a man set 
down in the saddle like a lump o’ lead, as I seen 
most now-chums do. It looks well maybe, upright, 
an’ all that, but it ain’t well. AVhcn 1 see a 
man all over the saddle, ’ands well down, an’ 
knees well up, but close in, mindtyo, then I says : 

“ There’s a chap as can stick a buck, or a dozen 
if need be.’” 

* Well, Jim,’ replied Colonel Percy good- 
humouredly, whilst pulling leisurely at his Srier- 
root, ‘ l like my own way best yet. I ’vc always 
been ami-,tomecl to it, and never knew it to fail 
me so far, although moonlighting certainly does 
requnv u man to be, as yon say, “all over his 
saddle.” But it’s not had inn, for all that.’ 

‘ Right enough for the voung fellows, colonel— 
their bones knit quickly, put in quiet Hr Turn- 
hull, the super; ‘ but rather too warm for men 
getting on in years like us.* 

‘Not a bit, sir—not a bit of it,’ returned the 
colonel, tugging at Imi' grav nio'i' taclie. ‘ Cad, 
sir, that spin to-r.’ght wi. i:.o .."-t ’vc had for 
many a long (lav, and it did me good, I can assure 
you--hope we’ll have another one directly.* 

Our attention was now drawn to a dispute 
between one of our stockmen and a little Irish¬ 
man. The latter was saying vehemently lo the 
stockman—a young six-foot ‘ Cornstalk’ (or native 
ot New South Wales), who lay full length on tho 
grass, with his head on his saddle, smiling at his 
excited mate, who stood over him : ‘ Me not able 
to ride ! Listen to that, hoys! Bad luck to ye, 
what (Fye mane at alii’ 

‘Now, Mickey,’ answered the other, ‘don’t get 
ou ycr tail. Yer knows as well’s I do ycr can’t 
tide, an’ what’s more, ye’ll never learn now. 
Why, ye’ve got no ’antis on a ’orse, no^iore’n a ,. 
golianner.’ 

Mick was, as some one remarked, ‘just jumping’ 
at this last remark, which was clinched by another 
of the men saying: ‘Sit down, Mickey. V/hat’s 
the use o’blowing? Didn’t 1 see old “Nutmeg,” 
what the boss’s little kiddy rides, chuck yer clean 
over Ins head this very night, when yer was tryin’ 
to pull him away from the#crnb !.’• % 

Shouts of laughter hailed this last sally; for 
poor Mick, who really was no horseman, was 
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rather given to boasting of his exploits after 
expeditions like these. 

Another start was now made for a place three 
miles away, called ‘Jack Smith’s Lookout.’ Why, 
I know not. The lookout was an immense tree, 
belonging to that species of eucalyptus known ns 
‘apple-tree’ by bush men in all parts of the colony, 
and standing quite alone in the middle of an open 
space, rather smaller than the scene of our first 
exploits, and which was known as the Basin. 

The moon was still riding high in the heavens, 
as we cautiously came down against the wind, 
and were delighted to see the plain covered with 
cattle ; so thick, indeed, they seemed, that the 
‘Lookout’ appeared to he growing out of their 
close, steadily feeding ranks. There must have 
been at least twelve or fourteen hundred, head, 
amongst which we recognised many who had 
before given us the slip* 

‘Now, kernel!’ wln&pcred Slim Jim, ‘we got 
’em. Sec ! the coaches is boxed a’ready.’ And 
Jiin was right, but not till after some hard 
galloping. About five hundred head got into 
the scrub ; but w r e met them and drove them back 
on to the plain, and just at this time an accident 
happened. Colonel Forcy, mounted on an old 
stork-horse, had galloped to head a roan bullock, 
which was making back. Seeing the colonel was 
gaining on him, the beast suddenly dodged short; 
the colonel’s horse, as in duty bound, followed 
suit; but liis unfortunate rider was not ‘in it,’ 
and flew o\or old ‘Rataplan’s’ head, much to* 
that coed pfeod 1 ' drgirt 

‘A!« ” slid J.m, r we pulled the old gentle¬ 
man’s arm in again, and bandaged the hark 
splints with a torn slnrt, ‘that comes o’ long 
aturrups! ’ 

Our intention had been to have stayed out 
another night; but now we mustered up our 
captives and started to drive them stationwaids 

Imagine the great Australian moon, beginning 
to grow a little pale n n w, shining down through 
the trees on a tossing -a oi 1 <tii. d heads, bellow¬ 
ing with rage, crashing and trampling through 
the thick underwood ; then on a sandy patch 
raising clouds of dust, through which darted 
hither and thither wild-looking horsemen, waking 
the parrots and kookaburras from their morning 
sleep with the incessant pistol-like cracks of their 
stock-whips, whilst kangaroos and wallabies leapt, 
thud, thud, through the scrub. 

The colonel had been advised to take a black 
boy and get home as fast as he could ; but he 
insisted on slaying with us, saying his arm, 
which was only dislocated, was quite comfort¬ 
able. So the noisy procession passed on through 
the early morning, over nrvall plains and belts 
of pines through yarran clumps and along the 
river-flats once move, till ut last, just as the fierce, 
red-looking December sun came peeping over the 
bald hiJi at the buck of Eulaloo, the great si.p- 
rails were taken down, and the cattle—by this 
time a little quietened—ushered into the yard 
amongst their fellow-prisoners, there to await 
drafting and branding, whilst all hands retired 
for a well-earned bath and sleep. 

So ended one moonlight expedition. But such 
hauls as we made that night are rare indeed now ; 
and J° have kitqwn thg btockmen after being out 
for four or five nights to return without a solitary 
hoof. 


Point Danger scrub is long ago fenced ofT; and 
in place of the loud bellow ot the old scrubber, 
is now heard the thump, thump of the splitter’s 
maul and wedges. 

PUBLIC AMBULANCE CARRIAGES. 

An admirable plan has been originated in 
Ameiica, and is now sought to be introduced into 
Paris, which is to establish at stated points means 
of communication with the great hospitals, some¬ 
what m the same way that ‘fire-alarms’ are now 
given in London by means of post-, fixed about 
the streets These, oT course, would be worked 
by telegraph, and would take the lot m of pillars 
painted red, kept locked, the key at the nearest 
shop An ambulance car and horse would always 
be kept at the hospitals in readiness, so as to be 
able to start for the spof indicated by the alarm 
in the short space of forty-two seconds—at least 
that is the estimate. On receipt of the ‘fall,’ if 
the accident is very urgent, the ambulance w ill 
start from the hospital which has received the 
alarm, canying a surgeon with it, who will 
immediately attend to the injured person, place 
him in the conveyance, and drive off With all 
possible speed to the hospital. This is indeed 
putting the telegraph to the highest and mo t 
humane of uses; and if brought into genual 
operation, it is possible that it may, with the help 
ol the ambulance, be the means ol sn\ mg much 
suffering and many lives. It is very well known 
j that many a life has been lost lor want of a little 
I ready and timely assistance at a critical moment; 
but such help having been delayed, when it has 
at last reached the sutierer, ha.-) then been too kite 
—the lilo has fled. 

AN INVOCATION. 

0 w ind, snell wind of the Noith * 

Whence comcth thy shtoud or snow • 

Hath touch of tlune quickened the Blccpinz earth, 
Hastened the pangs ot the young Kpiiug's Lntli, 
Wakcnel the life below ? 

O wind, soft wind of the South 1 
Comp, scattei thy ticasinos now’— 

Whhpeiing songs tiom a Mien's mouth, 

Moistening dews foi the parched eaith’s drouth, 

IJuds for the bending hough 

0 wind, chill wind of the Red.' 

A roisterei fmm afar; 

Flipping and dank lium Neptune’s feast, , 

Thou comcst, and lo ' white waves, hko yeast, 

Foam o’ei the haibour bar. 

f> wind, warm wind of the West I 
Joy of the 8unimci-tid& hours ! 

C omest thou hither at love'b behest, 

To woo with a siuilo the glad eaith’s breast, 

Sweet with the scent of flowers ? 

* 0 winds, four winds of heaven I 

* Sweep earth’s JEolian strings. 

And beai, horn regions beyond our ken, 

To the hearts of suffering soqs of men, 

I3ught healing on your wings 1 

\V. C.JIiMVDBN. 
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Among the Intent nets of the late Postmaster- 
general, Mr Fawcett, was tlu* appointment of a 
Committee to report upon the designs, &c., of 
the series of postage-stamps which were issued 
to the public in the early part of 1884. it is 
understood that Mr Fawcett was induced to take 
this step in consequence of the complaints he 
received from po<t-olliec oflieials and from mem¬ 
bers of the general public as to the great simi¬ 
larity existing between the stamps ot values 
imining lrom one penny to one shilling; which, 
as ,i consequence, involved considerable trouble, 
mid at times los,-> of money. The outcome of the 
labours ol this Committee will he looked for 
ayi 111 inleiV'it. 

In recent, year-, the collection of revenue by 
means of impressed and adhesive stamps lias 
increased to an enormous extent; for now, not 
only are stamps employed for the purpose of 
postage and inland revenue, but a large variety 
of foes—a class of let dpi winch in the budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer falls under 
the head of ‘ Miscellaneous ’—are also recovered 
through the same channel. Thus, for instance, 
chin gea in connection with proceedings m the 
Courts ot Justice have for the past few years 
been collected by means of impressed and adhesive 
stamps. If a youth desires to undergo an exami¬ 
nation before the Civil Service Commissioners, 
with a view to entrance into the Army, Navy, 
or Civil Service, he must, as a first 6tep, provide 
himself with an adhesive stamp. If a promoter 
seeks to register his Company with the Registrar 
of Joint-stock Companies at Somerset House, the 
duty chargeable upon the memorandum ami 
articles of association has to be denoted by 
stamps. So, again, if an inventor wished %o 
take advantage of the patent laws for the pro¬ 
tection of his invention, the dFfferent documents 
involved must bear impressed stamps. There 
are suntfry other sources of national income, 
and of charges not falling exactly within that 
category—such as petty sessions and dog license 


stamps in Ireland—similarly dealt with. And 
it will be iound, on referring to the return of 
receipts paid into the Exchequer in respect of 
the linancial year 1883-4, that, out of a total 
revenue of some eighty-seven million pounds, 
stamps of nil kinds figure for about one-fourth 
of the whole amount—some ^.welvc millions and 
a half being accounted for by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, and more than nine millions 
by the Postmaster-general. 

Let us now first see liow impressed stamps arc 
provided and dealt with. Wo find, then, that, 
although arrangements are made by the Com¬ 
missioners of Inland Revenue for stamping exe¬ 
cuted documents, such as leases, &c., at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and Manchester respectively, the bulk 
of the business really centres m the Stamping 
Department at Somerset House. The rooms 
principally used for stamping purposes are situ¬ 
ated in the upper basement of this large building ; 
and here each day from nine a.m. to four i*.ar. 
is to be heard the constant din of machinery, 
with the thud of the die as it strikes the parch¬ 
ment or papei that is being impressed with a 
stamp. A considerable number of men and boys 
are emj*i"\e«l up >n lhi« work, supervised by a 
body ol - ijh Villi' mo nl- and superior officers well 
acquainted with the technicalities and machinery 
connected with the stamping processes. In one 
room may be seen boys rapidly impressing stamps 
of the value ol one penny each upon scores of 
hooks of forms of bankers’ cheques. Owing to 
the ingenuity of the machines employed—the 
invention of a revenue official—as many as one 
hundred and forty of these forms can be impressed 
m the space of a minute. In anothft*, will be 
found a careful stamper deliberately, but at the 
same lime rapidly, impressing a probate affidavit 
with some two or three stamps which represent 
many thousands of pounds, that have just been 
paid upstairs by way of duty upon the personal 
estate of a deceased millionaire. The duty that 
fell to the revenue in the case of a recently 
deceased nobleman, once a prominent figure in 
financial circles, reached, we believe, more than 
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sixty thousand pounds; and this amount, we 
understand, was denoted hy some seven or 
eight stamps. Again, in a third room, patent- 
medicmc stamps—which, as most persons know, 
arc printed m two colours—are shown to the 
visitor being rapidly struck off m a single opera¬ 
tion hy means of an ingenious machine, the 
invention of the late Sir William Congreve. This 
is effected under a system of working double plates 
which fit exactly one into the other, and so 
arranged that, as the machine is rotated, the 
different eolours are left on the paper with the 
greatest nicety. 

There are a vast number of different dies 
for impressing stamps used in the stampmg- 
room. All these are of hardened steel, ami are 
the manufiu ture of Messrs De La Rue & *Co, 
of Bunhill Row, London. Dr Warren De La 
Hue, F.lt.K., late senior* partner of this firm, 
holds the appointment of engraver of dies to the 
Inland Revenue Department; and the present 
senior partner, Mr Warren W. J)e La Rue, that of 
deputy-engraver. The facial values of the du , 
range from ('lie penny to eh'veil thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds; and, as may be sup¬ 
posed, every impression taken is dosely scruti¬ 
nised and duly recorded, by way of check and 
counter-check. Formerly, impressed stamps were 
nneoloured ; but now, by an ingenious arrange¬ 
ment—the invention of some revenue officials— 
they are all done in colour. 

The duty on the bulk of the executed docu¬ 
ments and on the blank paper and parchments 
impressed in the stamping-rooms, h paid either 
direct to the R.. • n-. i e r.d *.!' Inland Revenue, 
or to the v.-'i. >li l* ■ ul ■; throughout the 
country who act through the Controller of 
Stamps ; but some years since, more fully to meet 
the convenience of the public, some novel arrange¬ 
ments for expediting the stamping of executed 
documents were made, under which the duty could 
be paid direct over the counter to the mechanical 
officers employed under the lnspe< tor of stamping 
Machines were bet up in a large room on the 
ground floor of the Inland Revenue Office, which 
recorded their own work, and thus dispensed with 
the necessity for clerical checks upon llie lereipt 
of money for stamping. By this means, where 
the value of the stamps does not exceed ten pounds, 
a document can now be stamped at once in the 
room referred to in the presence of the person 
presenting it. The machines—which, it is raid, 
afford perfect safety to the revenue— an* also used 
at the branch office of tlie Controller of Stamps 
in the Royal Courts of Justice, where they are 
einploj’ed "for impressing judicature and other 
stamps. 

We turn now to adhesive stamps, the manufac¬ 
ture of all of which vests by law m the Commi- 
sioners of^ Inland Revenue, who are also held 
responsible for all necessary safeguards being 
taken to secure the state against fraud in the 
direction of imitation, elc umng-out ink-cancella¬ 
tion, and so on. These securities are necessarily 
sought for, as agaiubt forgery, in the character 
of the paper and the excellence of the design; 
and, as against cleaning, in the peculiarly special 
quality of the inks with which the stamps are 
printed. Some 4 eighteen hundred millions of 
adhesive stamps ore issued yearly from the office 
of tne Controller of Stamps. These range in 


value from a halfpenny to twenty pounds— 
covering postage and inland revenue from a 
halfpenny to two shillings and sixpence; post¬ 
age proper from five shillings to five pounds; 
inland revenue proper (such as foreign bills, 
sea policy stamps, Ac.) from one penny to ten 
pounds ; and fees (such as judicature, &c.) from 
one penny to twenty pounds. The penny stamp 
takes the first place among the numbers issued. 
Of tliese, as many ns thirteen hundred millions 
and a half were despatched from Somerset 1 louse 
m the course of a recent twelve months. It will 
be of interest to sec how all these stamps are 
hi ought into existemej and we propose nmv, 
therefore, to give a sketch ot the nieanb by which 
this is arrived at. 

First, then, it will be found that all adhesive 
stamps are printed upon paper which i*. watei- 
marhed with one or othe' ot tlie live pattern-, 
now employi -1 - nani-1 v, Crown, Orb, V.R., Am hor, 
and \cc. 'I In* unified stamps up to one‘.'•lul¬ 
ling lake up Hu* bulk ot the pap«*i. This pm 
ticular lot of paper is marked with crowns, and 
i.irh sheet is w> arranged that one crown a.ill 
appear in eath space intended to be covered ova 
stamp. The water-marks are produced by mixing 
pieces of thin brass, fi-chnit ally styled fc Lit-,’ 
fashioned in the required design, on the light wire 
cylinder, or dandy-roll, as it is called, under 
which, as it travels along the machinery, the papei 
passes just as it re.isos to lie pulp ; and **o, by 
means of eompiossiuii when* tlm ‘bits’ staid 
out, a pattern is shaped. It, does not, however, 
fall within the scope of this article to do&mbc 
the pruv-s of p*. * l.i km ; it is suffh Mil to 
mention ih.it all I : p.p i u-ed for Engli-Ji 
government stamps is made by Messrs R 1). 
Turner & (Jo. ot Rough way Mill, near Tunbridge, 
Kent, under contract with the Uomniissiom is of 
Inland lie vein le. The mill is entirely confined 
to the manufacture of Hus pnitnular paper, a. 
ordered Ln the Commissionois, and to such other 
water-marked paper ns is required by the govern¬ 
ment ol‘ India and by some of the colonies for 
their stamps, The lags used are necessarily of an 
especially line quality, and the water employed is 
most pure. The null is under the constant dose 
supervision of a body of officers belonging to the 
department of the Controller of Stamps ; and by 
these officers, every operation conducted therein 
is strhtly watched The dandy-rolls, with the 
exception of the one that may lie in actual use, 
are always kept under revenue lock. Every sheet 
of paper that passes from the machine is counted 
and K'Tutmised hy the icvenlie ofli<*c.r ; and, if the 
least flaw he detected, is at. once rejected. When 
finished, the paper is in due conrse despatched 
in a locked van to the Controller of Stamps at 
Somerset House Here, the van is unlocked by a 
responsible officer. Every sheet is again examined 
and counted, and then stored away in a secure 
repository. 

'Now we come to the printing of the sheets with 
stamps. First, it should be mentioned that 
from 1840—the date of the introduction of the 
penny postage—down to ]879 / the penny postage- 
stamp and, subsequently, the twopenny, one-half¬ 
penny, and thn'c-lialfpenny btamps weve •printed 
under the recess or line-engraved process. From 
1855, however, all the higher values of postage- 
stamps had been printed by the surface system, 
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■which had already for pome time been adopted 
for the fiscal stamps needed by the Inland Revenue 
Board. And tins latter system proving so satis¬ 
factory, it was determined, in 1879, when the then 
existing contract for the recess-printed stamps 
lapsed, to have all classes of stamps printed under 
the surface process. The tender of Messrs ])o La 
Rue was accepted, who thereupon entered into 
a contract with the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue lor a term of years. We will suppose, 
then, tl at a quantiH • penny unified stamps an* 
requir.-i. ’I in* hr- :■ ,» is for the Commissioners 
to issue their warrant for the creation of the 
stamps. Upon this, the Controller of Stamps 
furnishes Messrs De La Rue with the number of 
crown water-marked sheets needed ; and he will 
require that firm In give a strict account of eviry 
one oi these, either in the form oi perfect sheets ot 
stamps or by Tray of spoilage. 

Wi* now follow the watcr-maiked paper to 
Bunbill Row; and being allowed, by the comtesy 
of Messrs De ha Rue, to inspect their woiks, a 
permi-Mon given to but a privileged few—for 
visitors are rarely admitted--we will attempt to 
give our iv ideiN some idea of what wi saw there 
in iv hit nm to the mamilncturc of ndhe-ivo stamps, 
po«t|»ard.-, ncMspsiper v\rappels, pu'tnge envelope*, 
and value-pupoi generdh. 

There me no lewei than six large blocks of 
buildings, sopiinhd from one another by con- 
-iderable ill-tames All these bmldiugs are in 

t< lephoriie < omnitmn al ion, and messages a’-e being 
• ent all dav long fiom one building to the other. 
T'lcle 1 al .o a telephone in connection with the 
ol’iee ot tin* Uonli oiler of Stamps, with whom 
the turn .tie in ion slant communication on the 
numerous q.n (.m»* i*s ielating to stamps to be, ot 
in the prou-s o| being, manufactuml. So nnuli 
aie the lelephomuml, that in each building | 
a i h lit is stationed wlu. i e sole duly if. is to reteive 
ami tiaiismit me- age- Seeing to what, an extent 
these telephone- ale now used, it. is dlftu lilt to 
understand bow tin* woik could have been pre¬ 
viously ('lined on without them. If. l* true that 
some o( the woiks had been connected by tilo- 
givpli, but the tclogiaphie instillment is slow 
m manipulation as tom pared with the telephone, 
h’rom each block, too, a wire proceeds to the 
m arest iiie brigade station, so that in cn.se of an 
alarm of hie the firemen <ould be called without 
a moment’s delay The fire instruments are 
tented t\vj> or three times a day and during the 
night, so as to insane their being al ways m 
proper older Needless to nav that there is a 
special service of hydrants hud throughout the 
various buildings ii‘>i!n>in< u*ui" w i^h large 
reservoirs or tanks at im ,..p (f the woiks; 
and thoie is, moreover, a powerful stationary 
steam fire-engine, which is capable of throwing 
as much waiter us three or four of the ordinary 
brigade engines, and to a much greater height. 

| At night, watchmen patrol the inside of thg 

I buildings, and a, systematic record is kept of tl un¬ 
rounds by means of Julius Bach’s patent electric 
tell-tale clock. Undgr this tell-tale sjslem, the 
times at which the watchman visits the various 
rooms unrecorded by his touching an electric 
tapper in each room. The readings from* eath 
clock are taken daily; and if the watchman 
neglects his duty, either by omitting any of Jus 
rounds or by being late upon them, the matter 


is brought under the notice of the heads of the 
firm. These are the points which were most 
forcibly impressed upon us as we walked through 
tin* administrative department, in which a large 
number of clerks are employed. We cannot, 
however, attempt to explain, nor would it be of 
interest to the general reader were we to do so, 
the administrative part of the business. We pro¬ 
ceed, then, to the engraving room, where we 
find a large number of nun bines actively engaged 
in engraving the elaborate designs winch are 
imparted to stamps, bank-notes, and such-like 
articles. In this room there is a great variety 
of machinery ot the most delicate nature; anil 
it is most impressive to watch the working of 
then; machines, winch arc capable of executing 
work of such a character as it would, we under¬ 
stand, be impoy-ible to* reproduce without the 
assistance of like nuu liinery—a fact which imparts 
an immense security to any stamp or bank-note 
upon which the work may be printed. We arc 
sirii< k by the ah i nee ol g.u>-burners ; and on 
inquiry, we find that so delicate is the nature 
of flu* machine!y, that it would he impossible 
to employ gas, inasmuch as the fumes from it 
would destroy the mm limes. When, then, the 
davlight fails, mour«o is had to eol/a-oil lamps. 

We pass from this room through a senes of 
workshops m which a uumner oi interesting 
operations are being conducted, not, however, 
connected with stamps, into the room in winch 
the English stamps, postcards, &( , are being 
printed. The transition from the quiet, engraving 
studio to this bustling scene of activity is most 
sinking In place oi the repose of the one, with 
its dein ate and sensitive machinery, we have here 
an «Tiormous room filled with the mod powerful 
.uni massive machinery, working at a very high 
speed : and the. noise that is thereby generated, 
and the air ot at t.mty and bustle that surrounds 
one, is lor the moment quite bewildering. After 
we have got Mime what accustomed to the scene, 
we notice m various positions m the room the 
desks of the officers of the Board of inland 
Revenue whose duty it is to watch all the opera¬ 
tions and to control every sheet of paper that 
is printed. Bussing on, we are taken to the 
different classes of machine; and after we have 
for some time watched the rapidity and cmk trie--* 
w'ifh which the sheets of paper are taken up, 
printed, and then ejected by powerful machines, : 
and having subsequently looked at the beautiful I 
maimer in which the embossed stamp is imparted 
to the postage envelopes, wo are, by the courtesy 
of the. principal Inland Revenue officer, per¬ 
mitted to inspect one ot the printing-plates used 
for ]». .!h -*»** stamp■». This is of a bright, 
met: and con am .■ many stamp-pieces as there* 
are l<* be stamps upon the sheet. Every stamp 
resembles exactly the other, whilst tk«f> are all 
absolute fae-smiile° of .the die from which the 
plate was made. This die wc are allowed to 
handle, ft consists ot a block of steel upo« which 
all the work has been engraved with infinite 
elaboration and pains. Each die, it seems, takes 
several months to complete; and even then, 
there is a possibility of the whole of the work- 
being rtndered useless by its cocking ifc the 
hardening process. The die is to this end made 
red hot, and then plunged into a cold solution, 
so that it may he very suddenly chilled. The 
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' tension that takes p]a< e often results in the brcak- 
! ing of the the into fragments. Returning to the 
plate, it is difheult to realise why the machines 
used for taking impressions from it should he 
so huge and powerful. On inquiry, we are told 
that, unless the sheet of paper to be printed is 
pressed to the plate with enormous pressure, 
really good printing cannot be obtained. The 
force used to impart the requisite pressure is so 
very great as sometimes to tause massive parts 
of the machine, made of solid iron, to crock in 
two with a loud report, as of a cannon being 
fired. The horse-power required to drive the 
machinery in this printing-room is very large, 
as each one of the numerous machines needs 
considerable force. 

Proceeding now to the room in which the gum 
for the adhesive stamps and newspaper wrappers 
is made, we observe many tons of the finest gum 
carefully stacked away, and wo are shown a series 
of brightly polished copper vessels and apparatus 
employed m the preparation of the gum. This 
is pumped up by a special apparatus into the 
gumming-rooms, where it is applied by a lai go 1 
staft of girls in the most delicate manner to the ] 
hacks of the stamps and to the end of the news¬ 
paper wrappers. The rooms in which this work 
is conducted are of immense area Tins is a 
necessity, inasmuch as, alter the sheets luue been 
gummed, they have to be laid out m large racks 
to dry. The process of drying i» effected by hot 
and dry air being blown into the several rooms 
by large fans working at a great velocity, and by 
the damp air being then drawn away up large 
air-shafts, varying m height horn eighty to one 
hundred and twenty feet. 

The high polish that is imparted to the 
adhesive stamps is given by a system of glazing 
which is carried out by powerful and beautiful 
machinery. The process is an interesting one to 
watch, although, when one is told that if by any 
chance it part of a man’s dress were to get between 
the rollers of any of the machines, he might he 
drawn in and killed, one feels some hesitation in 
standing near. 

The pciforation of the stamps is carried on in a 
separate room. The machines that effect thi.- are 
here pulsating up and down with great rapidity, 
and punching out the little discs of paper winch 
have to be removed in order to leave the per¬ 
foration in the sheets. The noise attending the 
operation is considerable. Formerly, this work 
was done in the basement of Somerset flouse; but 
so much inconvenience was felt by the olhcials 
in the rooms above from the overpowering 
thudding of the machines, that it became neces¬ 
sary to remove them. 

Every slicet of stamps, and every single post¬ 
card, newspaper wrapper, and stamped envelope 
is most ( .rofully examined, and any defective 011 c 
is rejected. The cutting of the postcards and 
newspaper wrappers is effected by special ma¬ 
chinery of a very complicated nature, which it 
would lie difficult to describe within the limits 
of our space ; whilst the counting, hoarding, and 
packing are conducted by a very large number of 
hands. Nothing can impress one more with the 
magnitude of \lie postal and revenue business of 
thib country than a visit to this establishment, 
where one sees an army of men, women, and 
children engaged all day long throughout the 


year in producing the stamps, &c., required by 
the departments concerned. Standing in the 
printing-room, one can hardly realise that, at 
every impression of the numerous machines, a 
sheet of stamps or newspaper wrappers lias been 
produced; wnilst, when one passes into the 
various other rooms and sees the number of 
people employed m dealing, with great rapidity, 
with all these articles in their several stages 
towards completion, the impression is even more 
striking. We have only visited the rooms in 
which the woik for the English government is 
conducted. Separate departments of nearly the 
same extent are devoted to work for the Indian, 
colonial, and other governments Taking, then, 
postnge-'-tamps alone, one is impressed with the 
vastness of correspondence developed in recent 
year-, throughout the world, and which is no 
doubt largely due to the low rates now charged-- 
a new depasture of which this country wps the 
pioneer. 

Whilst walking through the various rooms we 
noticed truck 1 ' of work passing hither and th'ther, 
and lilts moving up and down limn one tlooi to 
mini her, pointing to a vast consumption < i manual 
labour and steam-power. The source of this hist 
wc mm ted towards the end of our inspection, and 
found enormous boileis and steam-engines in full 
activity; whil4 in the bai-emenl of one ol the 
works we saw an engineers shop fitted with all 
the most modern engineering appliances, in which 
—after being designed and modelled in anothei 
deparlnn nt--all tin- mnehiiierv that is used in 
the business is made. 

Having now, with much interest, completed 
oiu inspection of the various wuiks m which 
stamping and cognate opeiatiom aie earned on, 
we are londncteil to the private offices of the 
firm Here - and we only mention it as pointing 
to tlie complete *t. ’* tli.it must leign 

throughout the !• • ’ .\• >i i.- centre of which 
we stand—we find the partners have leisure to 
answer and to di-cus, the numerous questions 
we put ; and amongst other thing-, we are asto¬ 
nished to learn that, although we have already 
done a good day’s work, we have only visited 
about one-tenth of the film’s works. In the 
parts not seen by us are rained cm all their 
vast ha lit . 1 ..-Me , as from that 

done 1 • \. i in:. !<■ «. ;i.< magnitude 

of the works, which are most certainly the largest 
of their description in the world, the pquit which 
most struck us wa- the cleanliness and older that 
reigned everywhere amidst so much hustle and 
activity ; anil after seeing all that we witnessed, 
we were not surprised to learn that the loss of 
a sheet of stamps is practically unknown. 

The development ol this gigantic business lias 
no doubt been the wmrk of many men and of 
many minds; and it is no less surprising than 
interesting to find that the third generation of 
the family, in which it is now vested, in no way 
lack cither the fertility of resource or the keen 
Spirit of enterprise that must have been possessed 
by their predecessors so as to found and success¬ 
fully promote a trading concern of such magni¬ 
tude. 

Returning now for a moment to Somerset 
House, w’e learn that the stock of stamps always 
held by the Controller of Stamps represents a 
money value of some five or six millions of 
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pounds sterling; and this stock, which is being 
constantly replenished by consignments irorn 
Messrs De La Hue as they complete the sheets 
of stamps in course of manufacture, is daily 
depleted by issues to the various postmasters 
•and distributors of stamps throughout the United 
Kingdom. The stamps in the custody of the 
Controller are always stored away in sepal ate 
repositories at a safe distance from each other, 
so that, in case of fire and a possible destruc¬ 
tion of one portion of Somerset House, no in¬ 
convenience should arise. Some idea ol the 
volume of business of the particular class trans¬ 
acted m the otlice of the Controller, and of the 
multitude of stamps, postcards, &<•., that arc 
despatched therefrom, may be formed when it 
is known that, on an ordinary day, the weight 
of the stamp postbags leaving Somerset House * 
is measured l»y some three or four tons, whilst 
at certain seasons, such «<» Christmas and other 
exceptional periods of the .year, the weight j 
removed on a day by the Post-ollice vans readies ! 
as much a- eight tons, representing a money value ; 
of more than one hundred and hllv thousand 
pounds From year to year, there has bee n a 
steady mu case in these quantities. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AO A INST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

‘Come out for a walk, pupa,’ Constance said. 

‘What’ m the lieat of the day 9 You think 
you are in England.’ 

‘No, indeed. 1 wide l did—at Vast, that is 
not what 1 mean iHit I wish you did not 
think it nee-essar\ to stay' in a place* like this. 
Why should you dint yourself out fiom the 
weuM? You are veiy <lc\er, papa.’ 

‘Who tolel you so/ You cannot have found 
that out by your own unassisted judgment.’ 

‘A guat mauy people have told me. I have 
always known. Vem seem to have made a 
mystery about us, but we never made anv 
uqvstery about you; for one thing, of course*, 
we* couhIn’t; for every body knew. But if you 
chose to go hack to England ’- 

‘I shall never go back to England.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Constance with a laugh, ‘never is 
a long day.’ 

‘So long a day, that it is it pity you should 
link yowl- fortunes to mine, my dear. Frances 
has been brought up to ll ; but your case is quite 
different; and you se*e e*ven she catches at the 
first opportunity of getting away.’ 

‘You are scarcely |ust to Frances,’ fctid Con¬ 
stance with her usual calm. ‘ Yeui might have 
said the same thing of me. I took the first 
opportunity also. To know that one has a father, 
whom one never remembers to have seen, is verv 
exciting to the imagination ; and just m so much 
as one lias been disappointed m the parent one 
knows, one expects to lind perfe< tion m ill: 
parent one has never seem Anything that you 
don’t know is butter than everything you do 
know',’ bhe added with the air of a philosopher. 

‘I anT^al'raid, in that case, acquaintance has 
been fatal to your ideal.’ 

‘Not exactly,’ she said. ‘Of course, you are 
quite different from what I supposed. But I 


think we might get on well enough, if you please. 
—Do conic out. If we keep in the shade, it is 
not really very hot It is often hotter in London 
where nobody thinks of staying indoors. If w r e 
are to live together, don’t you think you must 
begin by giving in to me a little, papa 9 ’ 

‘ Not to the extent of getting a sun-stroke.’ 

‘In March’’ she cried with a tone of mild 
derision. ‘Let me come into the bookroom, then. 
You think if Frances goes, that you will never 
be able to get on with me.’ 

‘My thoughts have not gone so far as that. T 
niav have believed that a young ladx fresh from 

all the gaieties of London’- 

‘ But so tired of them ; and very glad of a 
little noveltv, however it presents itself.’ 

‘Yt*s, so long as it. continues novel. But the 
novelty of making the # .spav m a village, and 
looking sharply after every ceiitcsimo that D 

asked for an artichoke’- 

‘The spese means the daily expenses? 1 should 
not mind that Ami Marnnua is far more 
entei taming than an ordinary English cook. 
And the neighbours - well, the neiglilsuirs afford 
some opportunities for fun Mrs Gaunt, is it? 
expects lid youngest boy. And thou there is 
Taste.’ 

Tin name of Taste brought a certain relaxation 
to the muscles of Wanng’s fV<*. lie gave a 
glainc round lnm, to see that all the doors were 
closed. ‘1 mu-t confide m >ou, Constance; 
though, mind, Frances must not share it. 1 
sitting here, simply as von see me, have been 
supposed dangerous to Taste’s peace of nnnd. 
Is not that an ov client joke ? ’ 

‘ I don’t sec that it is a joke at all,’ said Con¬ 
stant e without <\en a smile ‘Why, TaHe l*. 
unlediluwan. She must In* nearly as old as 
you are. Am old gentleman might be dan¬ 
gerous to Task* Tell me something more wonder¬ 
ful than that ’ 

‘Oh, that is how it appeals to you?’ said 
Waring. His laugh came to a sudden end, 
broken off, bo to speak, in half, and an air ot 
portentous gravity came oxer lus fate. lie turned 
over the papers on the table before him, as with 
a sudden thought. ‘By the way, 1 forgot I had 
something to do this afternoon,* lie said. ‘Befoie 
dinner, perhaps, we mav take a bit oil, if the bun 
is not bo hot. But this is my working-lime,’ 
he added with a still' smile 

Constance could not disregard bo plum a hint. 
She rose up quickly. She. had taken Frances’ 
chair, which he had forgiven her at first; but 
it made another note against her now 

‘What have 1 done?’ she said to herself, 
raising her eyebrow*., angry, and x ot half amused 
by her dismissal. Frances had gone to her room, 
too, and wan not to be distuilnd, as her sister 
had seen by the look of her face. She felt herself, 
a*, she would have said, very much ‘out of it,’ as 
she xvuudered round the deserted salone, looking 
at everything in it with a care suggested by 
her solitude rather than any real interest She 
looked at the big liigh-colourcd water-pots, turned 
into decorations, one could imagine against their 
will, which stood m the corners of the room, and 
which were Mrs Durant’s present France^ and 
at the blue Savona vases, with* the names of 
medicines real or imaginary, betraying their 
original intention; and all the other decorative 
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scraps--tlie little old pictures', the pieces of needle¬ 
work and brocade. They were pretty when she 
looked at them, though she had not perceived 
their beauty at the first glance. There were moie 
decorations of the same description in the ante¬ 
room, which gave her a little additional occupa¬ 
tion; and then she strolled into the loggia and 
threw herself into the long chair. She had a 
boolc, one of the novels she had bought on the 
journey. But Constance was not accustomed to 
much reading. She got thiough a chapter or 
two ; ami then she looked round upon the view 
and mused a little, and then returned to her 
novel. The second time she threw it down and 
went back to the drawing-room, and had another 
look at the Savona pots. She had thought how 
well they would look on a certain shelf at ‘home 5 
And then she stopped 3,ml took herself to task. 
What did she mean by borne '( This was home 
She was going to live here; it was to be her 
place 111 the world. What she bad to do was 
to think of the decorations here, and whether 
she could add to them, not of vacant < orm-rs 
in another place. Finally, she returned ogam 
to the loggia, and sat down once more rather 
drearily. 

There had never occurred a day m her experi¬ 
ence in which she had been so long without 
‘something to do.’ Something to do meant some¬ 
thing that was amusing, something to pa+» the 
time, somebody to entertain, or perhaps, if 
nothing else was possible, to quarrel with. To 
sit alone and look round her at ‘the \u w,’ to 
have not a creature to say a word to, au«l noth¬ 
ing to engage hors-elf with but a book : and 
nothing to look forward to but tins same tiling 
repeated three hundred and sixty-five days m 
the year! The pro-pect, the thought, made 
Constance shiver. It could not he. She must 
do something to break the spell. But what 
was there to do? The sprue were all made for 
to-dav, -the dinner was ordered and she knew 
very little either about the yi >or the dinner 
She would have to learn, to think of new dishes, 
and unite them down m a little book, as Francs 
did Her dinners, she said to herself, must be 
better than thine of Frances. But when was 
she to begin, and how was slu* to do it? In 
the meantime, she went and felt hud a shawl, 
anti while the sun blu/ed straight on the loggia 
irom the south, to which it was open 111 front, and 
left only one scrap of shade 111 a < orner scarcely 
enough to shelter the long chair, fell a-leep there, 
finding that she hud nothing else to do 

Franco* had gone to her room with her packet 
of letters. She had not thought what they were, 
nor what hud been the meaning of what her 
father said when he gave them to her. Site 
took them—no, not to her own room, but to 
the blue ^00111, m which there was so little corn- 
foil. Her little easy-chair, her writing-table, all 
the tilings with which she was at home, belonged 
to Constance now. She sat down, or rather 
up, in a stiff upright chair, and opened her 
little packet upon her bed. To her astonishment, 
she found that it contained letters addressed to 
herself, unopened. The first of them was printed 
in la$<e letters,-as for the eyes ot a child. They 
were very simple, not very long, concluding in¬ 
variably with one phrase : ‘ Dear, write to me ’ 
—‘Write to me, my darling.’ Frances read them 


with her eyes full of tears, with a rising wave 
of passion and resentment which seemed to suf¬ 
focate her. Ho had kept them all back. What 
harm could they have done? Why should she 
have been kept in and made to 

appear like a 'InId, like a creature 

without sense or feeling? Half for her mother, 
half for herself, the girl’s heart swelled with a 
kind of fury. She had not been ready to judge 
her father even after she had been aware of 
hie sin against her. She had still accepted what 
he did as part of him, bidding her own mind 
be silent, hushing all.criticism. But when sit** 
read these little letters, her passion overflowed. 
How dared lie to ignore all her rights, to allow 
herself to be misrepresented, to give a false idea 
of her? This was the most poignant pang of all. 
Without being selfish, it is still impossible to 
feel a wrong of this kind to auolher so acutely 
as to yourself. He had depnved her of the 
comfort ot knowing that she had a mother, of 
communicating with her, ol retaining some hold 
upon that dosestof natural friends. That miury 
.she had condoned and forgiven; but when Frances 
saw how her father’s action mu4 have sb *ped the 
idea of he)self in the mind of her motliei, there 
was a moment in wlmh she felt that she could 
not forgive him. 11 she had leceived venr by 
year these tender letters, yet never had been 
moved to answer one of them, what a creatine 
mil-1 she have been, devoid ol heail or <0111111011 
feeling, 01 even good taste, that Miperfmal grace 
by which the want of better tilings is conccah <1 1 
ttbe was more horrified by tins thought than b> 
uny oilier discovery she <<>uld h;ue mad- She 
seemed to see the Frances w r h«m liu mother 
knew—a little ill-conditioned child , a small, 
peitv, ungracious, unloving gnl. Was tin-, wliut 
Juid been thought of her? Ami it was all his 
fault—all her lather’s built' 

At first, she rould see no exrti.-e for linn. 
She would not allow to herself that any love for 
her, or desire fo retain her attrition, was at the 
j bottom of the concealment She got a sheet of 
paper, and begun to wute with pa-.-.ionate velic- 
I lneuce, pouring forth all her In ait ‘Imagine 
! that 1 11 uve never seen your dear letters till 
t d iv u \." till to-day! and what must you 
l 11. . ol I** ,’ she wrote. But when she had 1 
put her whole heart into it, working u miracle, 
and making the dull paper in glow and weep, 
there came a change over lier thoughts. She had 
kept his secret till now. She lud not oetrayed 
e\m to Constance the ignorance in which she 
ha<l been kept; ami should she change her 
course, 11ml betray him now? 

As she came to think it over, she felt that 
she hr 1 self blamed her father bitterly, that he 
had fallen from tin* pedestal on which to her he 
had stood all her life. Yet the thought that 
others should be conscious of this degradation 
was terrible to her. When Constance spoke 
ligljtly of him, it was intolerable to Frances ; and 
l*ie mother of whom she knew nothing, of whom 
she knew only that slu* was her mother, a woman 
who had grievances of her own against him, who 
would be perhaps pleased, almost pleasecUto have 
proof that he had done tins wrong!""Frances 
paused with the fervour of indignation still 111 
her heart, to consider how bin*, should bear it, if 
this were so. It was all selfish, she said to 
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lierself, growing more miserable as she fought 
with the conviction that whether m condemning 
him or covering what he had done, herself was 
her first thought. She had to choose now 
between vindicating herself at his cost, or sufter- 
ing continued misconception to screen him. 
Which should she do? Slowly she folded up 
the. letter blie had written and put it away, not 
destroying, hut saving it, as leaving it still 
possible to carry out lier first intention. Then 
she wrote another shorter, hall-lidltious Jettoi, in 
which the bitterness in her heart seemed to take 
the form of reproach to the fate, which was 
altering her life, and her consent to obey her 
motherV call was foried and sullen, lint this 
letter was no sooner WTitteu than it was torn to 
pieces What was she to do? She ended, after 
much thought, by destroying also her first letter, 
and writings lollowi*: 

Wicvk Mother —To see my sifter and to hear 
that 3uu want me, is very bewildering and 
astonishing to me J am very ready 1o come, 
if, indeed, you will forgive me all that you must 
think so had in me, and let me try as well as 
T i in lo please you. Indeed, 1 de-are to do so 
with all niv heart I have understood yen little, 
andl haii been thoughtless, and, >ou will think, 
without any natural alleetion ; but this is because 
J was so ignorant, and had nobody to tell me. 
forgive me, dear mamma. 1 do not feel as it 1 
dale wilie to you now and fall you by that, 
name. As soon as we ran lom-ider and see how 
it i. lust lor me lo travel, J will come. 1 am 
not clevei and hiaiililul, like ('on-tance ; but 
mde d ! do wish t,» please you with all my 

I hem t Fra Max 

! Tins was all she could say She put it up m 
an envelop!, feeling louluhed with her Jong 
thinking and with all the elements of eluinge 
that were about her, and took it bade to the 
booluooni to ask for the address She hail felt 
that die fould not appioach her father with 
composure or speak to him of oiilinaiy ninth is; 
hut it made a little foiinul budge, as it weie, from 
one kind of intercourse to another to ask linn 
for that address. 

‘ Will 3ou please tell me where mamma lives?’ 
she said. 

Waring turned round quickly to look at her. 
‘So you have wutten already V’ ’ 

‘O papa, can you say “ airraid \ ?’’ Wluit kind 
of creature must she think 1 am, never to have 
senl*U word all these years ?’ 

He paused a moment, and then said • ‘ You 
have told her, 1 suppose?' 

‘ I have told her nothing exeept* that 1 am 
rea<ly to come whenever we can arrange how L 
am to travel.—Papa/ she said with one of those 
sudden relontmga which come in the wav ol our 
sternest displeasure with those we love, *() palm ’’ 
laying her hand on Ins arm, ‘why did you do 
it? 1 am obliged to let her think that ‘l have 
been without a heart all my life—for 1 tufcnul 
bear it when any one blames you/ 

‘Frances/ lie •sanl with a response equally 
sud den, putting his arm round her, ‘what will 
my me he without you? I have always trusted 
in you, depended on you without knowing it. 
Let Constance go back to her, and stay you with 
me/ 


Frances had not been accuRtomed to many 
demonstrations of affection, and this moved her 
almost beyond her power of self-control. She 
put down her head upon her father’s shoulder 
and cried: ‘ Oh, if w r e could only go back a 
week ; but we can’t; no, nor even half a day. 
Things that might have been this morning, can’t 
he now', papa • i was very, very angry—oh, in 
a rage, whin 1 read these letters. Why did you 
keep them from me? Why did you keep my 
mother from me? ] wrote and told her every¬ 
thing ; am I then 1 tore up my letter and told 
her nothing. I’ut 1 can never be the same again,’ 
said the girl, shaking her head with that con¬ 
viction ol the unchangeableness of a fust trouble 
which is so strong m youth. ‘Mow, I know 
wlmt it is to be one thing and appear auotlier; 
and to bear blame and suffer lor what you have 
not deserved/ * 

Willing repented his appeal to his child. He 
repented even the sudden impulse which hud 
induced him to make it He withdrew Ins arm 
lroin her with a sudden revulsion of feeling, and 
a recollection that Constancy was not emotional, 
hut a young woman of the world, who would 
undeistand many thing* which Francos dul not 
understand. Ib* withdrew his arm, and said 
somewhat coldly: ‘Show me what address you 
have put upon your motheri letter. You must 
not make any mistake in that. 

Fiances dried her eyes hastily, and felt the 
che< lc. She put her letter helme him without 
a wold. It w r as addiessed to Mrs Waring, no 
more. 

‘1 thought so/ he said wuth a laugh, which 
sounded htush lo the excited girl ; ‘and to be 
sure, v ou had no means of knowing. I told you 
your mother was a much moi*e important person 
than 1. You will see the diflerence between 
wealth and poverty, as well as between a father's 
swav and a mother’s, when you go to Eaton 
Squm e. This is ) our mothei’s address/ lie 
wroti* it hastily on a piece of paper and pushed 
it tow,iids her. Francos had received nunj 
shocks and surprises m the course of these (lays, 
but scarcely one whivh w.is more startling to 
her Minple mind than tins. The papei wlinh 
her father gave her did not hear hi-, name It 
was addressed to Lady Markham, Eaton Square, 
London Frances turned to him an astonished 
ga/e. ‘That is where—maiuma is living'” she 
said. 

‘That is—your mother’s name and address/ 
he answeied coldly. ‘1 told 3011 she was a 
greater personage than 1/ 

‘lint, papa’- 

‘You are not aware/ he said, ‘that, accoidmg 
to the boautilul arrangements ol society, a woman 
who makes a second marriage below her is allowed 
to keep her first husband’s name. It is so, how- 
tver. Lady Markham chose to avffil herself iff 
that pnviiego.—That is all, I suppose? You 
can send your letter without any lurther reference 
to me.’ 

Frances went away without a word, treading 
softly, with a sort of suspense of life and thought. 
She could not tell how fine felt, or w'hat it meunt. 
She knew nothing about the arrang^uents of 
Boeiely. Did it mean soniethnfg wrong, something 
that w as impossible ? Frances could not tell how 
that could he, that your father and mother should 
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not only live apart, but have different names. 
A vague honor took possession of her mind. She 
went hack to her room .again, and stared at that 
strange piece of paper without knowing what to 
make of it. Lndv Markham 1 It was not to 
that personage she had written her poor little 
simple letter. How could she say mother to a 
great huh, one who was not even of the same 
name? She amis far too ignorant to know how 
little importance was to be attached to this. To 
Frances, a name was so much. She had never 
been taught anything but the primitive symbols, 
flic innocently conventional alphabet ot life. This 
new disanery filled her with a dull hoiroi. She 
took her letter out of its envelope with the 
intention of destroying that too, and letting 
silence, that silence which had reigned over her 
life so long, fall again and for ever between her 
and the mother whose very name was not hers. 
But as this impulse swept over her, her eye 
caught one of the first of the little letters whhli 
had revealed this unknown woman to her. It 
was written in very large letters, such as a child 
might read, and m little words. ‘My darling, 
write to me ; I long so for you. Your loving ! 
mother * There was no viscountess there. Her 
simple mind was swept by contending impulses, 
like btroug winds carrying her now one way, 
now another. And unless it should be that 
unknown mother herself, tlieio was nobody in 
the world to whom slie could turn for counsel 
Her heart revolted against Constance, and her 
father had been vexed she could not tell how. 
She was incapable of betraying the secrets of the 
family to any one hc-yond its range. What wa- 
she to do ? 

And all this because the mother, the source 
of so much distuibanco m her little life, was 
Lady Markham, and not Mrs Waring 1 But this, 
to tin* nporaiice r.r 1 mi] Is -‘v of Frances, was 
the mo-1 iii( > 'iiiip. ,, ( heii-il.il m\-i rv of all. 

(To be continued.) 


A TALK OF THE SEA 
W13 were sitting one sunnv morning on the espla¬ 
nade at Weymouth, my dear old friend Colonel 
Itamsay and I, watching with interest the move¬ 
ments of an unusuall) large vessel at some distance 
from the land. Accustomed to see vessels of all 
sizes and bui Ids, I knew' at once that she was no 
mere merchantman ; and for some time, as she 
approached little by little, anti showed a lofty side 
and a forest of spars, both 1 he colonel and 1 were 
inclined to think her a large ironclad, probably 
detached from the Channel Fleet But as her dis¬ 
tance lessened, and we saw that her lofty sides 
were, painted white, and were scored along their 
whole length with small square ports, we knew 
that she was one of those great Indian troopships 
Employed by the Admiralty for the special pur¬ 
pose of carrying our soldiers in safety and comfort 
to or from our Eastern dependency. Presently 
she’ rounded the Breakwater, headed for the 
anchorage in Portland, and in doing so, passed 
behind the Nothc Fort and out of our sight. 

‘Ah, my dear madam,’ said the colonel, as he 
removed and wiped his glasses, ‘they take more 
care of nie British^suhaltern nowadays than they 
did when 1 joined the service. Nobody had ever 
heard of a troopship in those, days ; we just took 


a passage in any vessel that was available, no 
matter if she was lit for tlie work or not; and 
where these ships take weeks, we used to take 
months, and regard it as a matter of course.’ 

‘Yes,’ said 1 ; ‘I have often read of difficulties, 
and even dangers, incurred by our troops on their 
Juditm voyage; lmt 1 used to think them probably 
greatly exaggerated.* 

‘Exaggerated, madam ’’ quoth the colonel hotly. 
‘ Say, rather, not a tenth part was told. I once, 
on my first \ oyage, encountered perhaps the most 
bloodthirsty pirate* that then bailed the seas.’ 

‘How terrible !’ I cried. ‘A pirate 1 1 thought 
a vessel currying troops would be certainly Kile 
from such an attack.’ 

‘ Stay 1 ’ interrupted the colonel. ‘ I have not 
said that the ship was full of armed troops; though 
even in that case she might he unequal to the 
task of driving ofl a determ.ned pirate. But the 
ease T am speaking of w*a> very different, and if 
you care to hear it, T will tell it to you.’ 

‘I should like it very niucli,’ 1 said; ‘the 
attraction ot a story of real life is too gre.d t<* be 
resisted.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the old coloml; ‘Pi .t you 
shrill have if, whether worthy of your mien-tor 
not. You must know,’ he continued, ‘flint when 
I joined the army—more than fiftv ) ears ago — 
I was ga7etti*d to a regiment then quartered in 
the West Indies; and on making inquiries as to 
my pas-age, T was informed that a vessel would 
shortly sail for that station, and that sonu* other 
officers, belonging to my own and oilier regiment*, 
would take a pa-sage m her. Sin* was a huiqiie 
of about seven hundred tons, called tbe Alfntl, 
and I joined her at (liavesend. A sm.nl, tiini, 
little craft she was ; and her < upturn prided him¬ 
self on her appearance, and inspired his um n with 
tin* same feel mg 1 found two or three joung 
fellows going out like mvsell to join then* regi¬ 
ment*; a married major with In- wife and iliild 
and his sister-in-law ; and two other ladies going 
to join their husband- abroad. A- usual, we wvie 
short-handed enough as regard.- the irew, who 
barely numbered twenty all told. 

Must before 1 went down to join the ship, a 
terrible tale of outrage upon the high seas li.nl 
occupied the minds of all in England, for the 
papers were full of the horrible story of tbe dis¬ 
covery of the Motmnq Star, and ot the tragedy 
that was revealed when that unhappy vessel was 
boarded as a derelict If T remember aright* they 
who were told off t<> board and examine the”appa¬ 
rently deserted ship found, on entering the saloon, 
her ill-fated oflici in and passengers sitting back 
to back around the long table, closely la-lied m 
pairs, each with bib throat gashed from ear to ear ! 
And there were fair and delicate girls among them 
too—none snniud—not one ! And the fiends who 
had done tlnw deed had attempted to scuttle the 
ship, that she might sink, and carry all evi¬ 
dence of the awful crime down to the bottom 
of the sea, to join the sad list of vessels that are 
post!a- “missing,” none know how or where. 
But Providence willed it otherwise. 

‘Well, as J say, iu was this fctory that was in 
the minds and mouths of us all as we gathered 
first around the table m tho Alfred's salo<Jf£ and 
the weaker expressed strong apprehensions of 
a similar late befalling us on our lonely voyage; 
and borne who were strong of heart tried to 

--.—-.-. 
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lavish clown the* notion ; anil others even ma»h* crosstrees and levelling his glass once rnoie. 
as it they would desire such a meeting, that He, too, was inleiestcd in her, that was evi- 
fchey might wreak vengeance upon such demonB dent. Presently lie closed his glass, came down 
Our good little captain said nothing, or at from aloft, and slid to the first-mate: “Mr 
anyrate but little ; but, as we afterwards found, lirown, stunsails' ” 

he" made every inquiry that was possible as ‘ How glad we were! We loved to see the 
to the appearance, size, armament, and habitat stunsnils set, and to feel that the little ship was 
of the pirate-slap to which this deed was doing her best to bring her long voyage to an 
ascribed. Then we sailed; and tor the, first tine- end, and our captain was evidently anxious to 
1 experienced the delicious pleaMiie of sweeping be m port. The e\Ua canvas pulled her along 
down Channel with a fresh and lair wind, the consideiably faster than she had gone before ; 
English coast spreading out before us from the bat it was evident that the breeze was fading 
Foreland to the Start, as we rushed along hour away both with us and with the stranger, lor 
alter hour, bright sun overhead, tight little ship the glass showed that she too had set atunsails. 
underfoot, young blood in my veins, and all As the evening cairn* down, the wind fell to 
the world before me. What wonder, then, that almost nothing, and in its place an exceedingly 

ere we were clear of the Channel, the ghastly heavy ground-swell got up, on which our little 

mystery of the Mommy War was pietty neaily ship rolled and sijnattered m u most restless and 
erased from *my memory, crowded out by the uncomfortable manner. ' 

thousand new. sensations consequent upon this ‘As it was impossible to remain comfortably 
new departure in my life. on deck, the ship rolled so incessantly and 

‘All went well with us; no hurricane tame wildly, 1 went below*, turned in, and tried hard 
down to drive us struggling m the wild whirl to sleep, but the motion til the ship made it 
ot waters; the wind W'ns not always fair, nor almost impossible. Again and again I woke 
the sky always blight, but the monotony ot the through the hot night, and in the occasional 
voyage was distuibed by no menace of disaster, intervals of noise, landed I heard the skipper’s 
At last a day (tune when our little captain voice giving orders on deck, but tins f supposed 
at breakfast annouiued to us that if tin* wind was merely imagination. At last, at about five 
held fair amt strong, we might hope to reach a m. I could stand it no longer—-my bunk was 
i our destination m anolhet hut,\-eight hours; intolerable; and, tossing on my clothes, 1 scram- 

. and to u-, mine than satisfied as we wire with bled a* best I could up the ladder and staggered 

our expelleuce of the sea, weary of b“ing cooped cautiously alt 

I up m so small u vcs-il, and lull ol eager desire “(.lot id-morn mg, captain Not a breath of 
j to sei the wondein ot the lorcign land, the wind, elW and she is rolling worse than ever, 
mmounci meiit was delightlul, and often and I think.— All, there s our fi lend’” 1 added, us 


mixmii h did we pop up bom below and ca-t T looked 


direction of the strange vessel. 


a glance annmd to see if tin- wind still held i “Seems nearer than last night, utter all. What 
fan On one of these occasion*-, when 1 had do you make ol her’” 

for the twentn th time m tin* last hour put my “1 don’t like the look of her at all, 1 ” said hi*, 
head up the hatiliwav to see it all was well, 1 verv gravely and in a low voice. “1 don’t wish 
notued the rkippcr standing alt with his glass to alarm von unnecessarily, but I never saw a 
to his e^e looking long and hard at some distant craft ot more suspicious appearance. She is 
object, ami billowing the direction ol his tile- showing no ndouis, though our- were hoisted 
scope, I saw a speck which (oiild 1m» nothing at davlight; she carries a great number ol guns 
else but a ship tor ti \c-m1 employed in trade ; sin* lias a perfect, 

“ llilto * captain,' said 1, “a strung! r m 1 swarm of men on board; and what is more,” 
sight 1 ’ . i added he, sinking his voice so that not even the 

“ Yes,” said he quietly ; “she is coming up | nun at the wheel tould hear bun, “she i- tcr- 
witli us fast. She must he bringing up a biee/elnbly like the description of the craft which is 
with her, or we are running out ot the wind,! supposed to have* taken the Mommy Star 
which -hi* still holds A shoit time ago, we j ‘Korun instant mv blood seemed to ru.*-h hat k 
could only see her topsail.-, and now h«i hull! to my heart and congeal there; but T mastered 
lsrism!'. lake a look at her,” as he handed the j tuy excitement and concealed it a- hc.-L J might. 


glass to rue. ^ “Whafc can we do?” said J m a low* voice. 

‘1 looked. She seemed a small brig or “Not much, 1 fear,” returned lie calmly “We, 

brigantine, with very square jard.-, and she wa*-, have two guns, earronmles, but a wry small 

as lie said, overhauling us tost; hut other than supply of shut and powder, and if it came to 

that leouiil not tell. fighting m that way, In* could lie off and sink 

‘ the wind is tailing fast,” said our skipper; us at Ins leisure. Hut lie won’t do that; that 

“ I aniai * aid it will end in a dead calm.” is not his business—he must (air first, and sutl. 

‘1 did not answer; I merely rushed down afterwards; and it it comes to bon*ding —(Jod 1 

below with the eagerness of youth. “Isay, a sail* help its 1 Sav nothing about it down below 

you fellows-^that looks like nearing land, eh?— to the ladies,” he added. “They will know it, 
Miss Dash ’ a sail! loti’ll we it right aft, ,Jn* it it. is true, far too soon as it is ; but you might 
captain thinks the wind is tailing;” and away give a hint to your brother-ofiicers.” 

I rushed on deck* again to inspect anew the ‘With a heavy heart, 1 made niy way to the 
interesting stranger. liakhway to whisper dismay and terror to my 

‘ 1 vHis surprised not to see the skipper friends below What a terrible breakfast that 

anywhere about the deck; but following the was 1 To sit with the ghastly* secret weighing 
eye ol the man at the wheel, J looked aloft, down my heart like lead, and hear the gay chapter 
and saw him settling himself down in the of the ladies as they anticipated a speedy arrival, 
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laiil out their plans for the future, and rallied 
nio and the other men on our want of spirits. 
We tncd after breakfast, by various excuses, to 
keep them down below; but they laughed us ; 
aside , and gaily scrambled up the hatchway to 
renew their acquaintance with the stranger, full 
of eager hope that she might be within speaking 
distance. How they laughed to see her roll till 
her copper showed bright and radiant hall-way 
to her keel; how they plied the skipper with 
questions about her; ventured to imagine that 
she might have friends of theirs on hoard, and 
finally waved handkerchiefs to her in their 
guilelessuoas ! 

‘iU last the captain made some excuse for 
requesting the ladies to retire below, and having 
succeeded in his object, took Us all into his 
counsel and laid the matter before us. 

“If, as T have every rehson to fe.ir, gentlemen,” 
said hi-, “ the craft astern ol us is a pirate, we 
must face the lact and tiy and make some plan 
of escape. At present, 1 believe we me safe from 
hnu as long as this calm and this tremendous 
ground-swell last He cannot come any nearer, j 
there being no wind; lie cannot hoist out In-*: 
boats and tow up to us in so heavy a roll. Illy 
idea is, that he will wait for the roil to go down 
and the breeze to spring up, and then lake us 
at his ea-e, knowing that w r e cannot escape now. 
But there are one or two things in our favour • 
he cannot have been waiting for us, for our cargo 
wduld be worthless to linn. TTe has probably 
fallen across us by accident, and lie will want 
to know u'hat we are before he attacks us. 
Vessels of his trade have occasionally caught a 
tartar, and they learn to be wary ll he thinks 
wo are worth taking, he will not, as he might, 
stand oft and plaj .it long-bowls, because that 
would result in the probable sinking of the ship 
and loss of her cargo. On the other hand, lie 
will be very wary of boarding, should he antn i- 
pate a determined resistance from a large number 
of armed men ; and in that case, the best thing 
w r o can do, as it seems to me, is 1o let him 
believe that we have troops on board, and Unit 
any attempt on his part to board will meet with 
a warm rocept ion. AY hat do you think, gentlemen ? ’ 

‘ The captain was undoubtedly correct in bis 
reasoning, and hib opinion was at once a< ted 
upon. All of us wno held a commission m 
the army put on our uniforms und appeared 
in them on the upper deck; while some of the 
hands forward were rigged up m meas-jacket-., 
&c., supplied by the officers for the purpose, 
and were instructed to show themselves at inter¬ 
vals on the forecastle, multiplying themselves 
as much as possible ; while a soldier-servant of 
the major’s was ordered to do sentrv-go with 
a musket aft. Moreover, our two twenty-four 
pounder carronades were loaded each with a 
* roil nil-shot •and a large bag of musket-bullets ; 
muskets—for we had a few—were served out 
to the men, with a cutlass apiece; and wo 
who had swords and sportmg-guns and pistols 
made them ready for use. 

‘But all Ibis preparing of arms and unpacking 
of uniforms could not be done without the know- 
ledge of the ladies of our party; and the appro- 
henrtiotm of the Viajor’s wife were first aroused, 
and gradually spread m terrified whispers to the 
whol ) of the party, until at lust it was necessary 
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to take them partially into our confidence and 
let them know that there was danger. 

‘As night fell, we fancied that the swell was 
somewhat less in hulk, but it might he only 
fancy ; anyhow, the captain would not hear of 
us all keeping watch all night, which was what 
we youngsters especially proposed to do. “No, 
gentlemen,” said lie. “(«o and turn in, and get 
what rest you can while you have the chance.” 

‘1 went below, and turned in at liis bidding, 
and wouiied with excitement and watching, I 
fell asleep, u troubled, unsatisfactory sleep, it is 
true, but not tile less sleep; and from this 
troubled rest 1 was aroused by hearing my 
name whispered ami feeling a gentle touch 
upon my aim. 1 started up, and saw by the 
dun light of a lantern the figure of our old 
quartermaster. “ Deg pardon, sn,” said be ; “but 
the <ap’n sent me down to bay the •brigantine is 
on the move, and lie d like you to know.” , 

‘ I jumped u]*, seized my arms, and hurried on 
deck. It was about two in the morning , the 
swell had gone down considerably, tliov >■ still 
very great; the stars weie all over*flic sic\ The 
captain silently pointed in the direcli of the 
brigantine. I looked, but at first luiild see 
!i>*tl ,: n . t 1, u she rust upon the swell, and L 
aw I.*.. She was much ne.mr 1 

** Due how—how'-' ’ J asked. “There is still no 
wind, and”- 

‘The taptaiu gia-ped my arm, to make me 
silent, and wins]** led u Sweeps t Listen ! ” 

‘Intently 1 listened, ami l«*r some seconds 
without leMilt; lmt, the ship pausing b*r one 
moment in I«i f : ! n 'oil, and allowing a. 

nmnm'if.-'rv . .; i I • eiiaks ami gio.ins, 

I s . * ■ i j and mi-.lily, a-. jI m a di<.mi, 

lue smoliieivu cheep of the sweep-s (long oar-) a** 
j flu* unknown a es-t 1 stmve to woik her.-clt lorn .ml 
by thi- means. 

“ \\ hat call they do?” 1 wlu-pcicd. 

“Nothing yet, while this mil last-, except ionic 
closer up ami make a neater in-pet lion of us. 
When the day dawn-, we mu-t ihange our 
tactics,” replied the captain, “(jo down again ; 
there is nothing a on can do.” 

‘ But J was wrought up to too high a pitch 
to go down again; and the captain and I 
remained up all the lest of the night until day¬ 
light dawned discussing the situation, and racking 
our brains for u method ot escape. 

‘And now’ the siui sprang up and glorified 
the tumbling o< can, whose troubled bosom was 
certainly heaving avjIIi far less vehemencO' than 
before ; and their, not half a mile away from us, 
on our larboard qu.utcr, la\ r the brigantine, still 
rolling heavily as we ourselves did, her row of 
guns, eight oil a side, gleanum? brightly in the 
morning sun ; hei bulwarks thickly lined AVitli 
beads ; ami at her gall, admitting ot no doubt any 
longer ns to her character—a coal-black flag! 
We could see that we Avere the object of eager 
examination by her crew; and for#their benefit 
AVi<<*fiacted a little pantomime, Avhich the captain 
and 1 had planned the night before. No uniforms 
were now to be seY*n upon tlih deck; but, os avc 
knew that their glasses Avere upon us, intent on 
discovering our force, those in uniform*were 
instructed to appear occasionally at the hatch- 
Avays both fore and aft, as if about to come on 
deck, with their arms in their hands, when they 
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would at once be peremptorily ordered below by 
one of the mates—Hiving those in the brigantine 
the idea that we were lull of troops. 

‘As the mornftig passed, it was evident that 
the brigantine’s people were puzzled, and hardly 
knew whether to leave us alone or not. All 
that day and all that night we lay about half 
a mile apart, courtesy mg to each other as we 
rose and fell on the swell, with no incident to 
cause us fresh apprehension, save that at night 
they again got their sweeps out, and actually 
swept her right round us, in order, 1 suppose, 
to keep us m a state ol panic and anxiety. 

‘Again the day dawned, again the blaze of sun¬ 
light streamed over the waters. What is it that 
is making such a stir m the swarm on board the 
brigantine? Why are they getting out their 
sweeps again in such haste? Are they going at 

last to at tack* us? Aiothey?- Hut no 1 their 

sterij is towards us. They are moving in the 
opposite direction ! Is help coming to us? Are 
tle-y moving oil in fear 7 Our captain rushed 
up into the maintop with his glm-s, and even 
before he had reached that height, the shout of “A 
sail’” c .Hue from his lips, and his linger pointed 
over our larboard (penL it Eageilv vve strained 
our eyes hi that direction, and faraway, hull down 
beneath tin* horizon, in the veiy quarter to which 
j tin* Inig.uitme was steering, v\e saw the gleam of 
! white wlin li betokened the presence of a large 
I vessel undei sail. 

I “A large merchantman, liomewaid humid, 1 
j should sav,” the captain shouted from the top 
j “'lh.it villain must have bem waiting for her 
j when he 1**11 ju with us. Let u« hope she will 
"0,t avvav from him Site seems to have a breeze, 

I al.ami.de” 

1 ‘What a nhef it was to we that swarm of 
inisdvant'v moving off by their own exertions* 
llow we followed them with our ejeu and glasses 
as hour alter hour tlmr ■Avei ps rose and lell upon 
the now subsiding surl.ice of the sea* By-and 
bv, her sails seemed to till, she heeled slightly 
to one side; her sweeps were no longer to be seen 
—she had a breeze 

‘Shortly alter this, an exiJamation from our 
skipper attracted my attention. “T thought so,” 
he said; “there are two of them 1 ” and as vve 
looked, iust clear of the merchantman on the 
other Bide vve saw a suspicious-looking .schooner. 
The brigantine at once hoisted a signal and tired 
a gun, as vve could see by the white smoke ; and 
then tHe two evidently converged upon the gieat 
merchantman. She, too, saw them, that was 
evident, for she piled up canvas upon canvas, to 
woo the too uluggish breeze. Now the foe 
were nearing her, and all disguise wai? evidently 
thrown aside, for •puli’ after pull of white smoke 
darted from their sides, responded to, we were 
glad to see, by puffs at longer intervals from 
hers ; and faintly on the nearing breeze we caught 
the Bound of the explosions. But closer still and 
closer crept the foe, and every eye was strained 
upon the desperate fight, and all minds intci’tlrm 
that alone, when “All hands make sail!” shouted 
the captain; “ hert? i«i the breeze right on top of 
us ! ’’.and sure enough there it was, coming down 
crisp and fresh almost before vve wore ready for 
it. Quickly our good fellows covered the good 
ship with a cloud of canvas; and as she felt the 
gentle power of the young breeze and heeled over 


to it, and the bubbles began swiftly to course 
astern, a terrible load fell from our hearts, and we 
felt that we w r ere saved.’ 

The colonel paused a moment, his eye fixed 
on vacancy, as if he saw himself once more upon 
the deck of the A Ifral. 

‘And vvliat became of the merchantman?’ I 
asked, when silence hail lasted lor some moments. 

‘Don’t ask me—don’t ask me!’ he replied in 
agitated tones. ‘Poor souls! murdered—every 
one ol them—and the ship belittled.’ 

‘ And was no vengeance exacted lor so torrible 
a crime ? 1 

‘Before an hour had passed after our arrival, 
a thirty-six gun frigate had sailed on our infor¬ 
mation to capture or destroy those miserable 
villains wheresoever tli^y might find them ; but 
vessels such as those may go vvliero no great 
warship can follow them, and the intrn ate 
pub-ages and ke) s of the West Indies were better 
know u to such outcasts of land and sea than 
to Ills lUajesty’s officers.’ 

‘And they escaped?’ 

4 Within a month from the time of our 
encounter, those vessels were caught in a 
furious West Indian tornado; were dismasted, 
and, after tossing about lor days at the, mercy 
ol the storm, were wreckAl on one of the 
islands, where most, of their crew miserably 
perished in tlieir ellorts to swim through the 
surf. Tlieir leader, however, and one or two 
more, managed to reach the shore alive, where 
the natives had come down to render what 
help they could ; but, being immediately recog¬ 
nised, they were seized and hanged without 
mercy on the nearest tree.—There, madam 1 that 
is one of the experiences of ft subaltern m the 
old days, and you w ill agree with me in thinking 
it by no means a pleasant one.’ 

‘1 do indeed,’ replied 1 . ‘But did you ever 
hear the name of the man who commanded 
those two vessels?' 

‘ills name! Yes, of course. 1 used to know 
Jus name well enough once; but my memory 
is getting weak —What on earth now w'as that 
scoundrel’s name * Gossett? (fasten ? Gaspard 7 — 
Yes, that’s it' 1 think liis name was Gaspard, 
as far as I can recollect; hut J won’t he cel Lain. 
Gaspard ! yes ; that's the name, 1 believe.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A U T a 

Astronomical and m< f ‘n-oKdeal students are 
otlered by Mr Warner <1 New Vork 

State, U.S.A., tw r o prizes of two hundred dollais 
each, to be competed for during the present year. 
The first is for the discovery of a new comet; 
and the second is for the best essa^ upon the * 
Origin ol the Gorge oils Sunsets which have been 
witnessed during the past eighteen months in 
various parts of the world, and which have been • 
attributed by many to volcanic particles sus¬ 
pended m the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
Competitors for the first prize must communicate 
tlieir discovery by telegram to Lh- Swift, director 
of the Warner Observatory, Rochester, before 
taking any one else into tlieir confidence. The 
essays must also be sent to the same gentleman 
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not later tlian December 1 . Each communication 
must have a distinguishing motto, and must be 
accompanied bv a sealed envelope, also bearing 
that motto, and containing within it the name of 
the author. 

A good imitation of celluloid may, according to 
a continental journal, be made from potato pulp. 
The mode of pu juration is simple. Potatoes alter 
being peeled are boiled for seveial hours m water 
containing eight per cent of sulphuric acid. The 
resulting pasty mass is then deprived of its 
adherent moisture by pressure, and is after¬ 
wards moulded into any required form. It is 
said that good billiard balls can be made of tins 
substance, and that pipe-bowls manufactured 
from it are difficult to distinguish from meer¬ 
schaum. 

Some years ago a apory was current of a 
woman who applied at one of our hospitals 
for treatment of a nervous aflcction. After 
listening to a rental of her symptoms, the 
doctor made her shut her lips upon a clinical 
thermometer. Upon removing it, the patient 
cx< laimed : ‘Why, I declare it has done me good 
already.’ The doctor humoured her delusion, 
and refrained from any other treatment than 
a few more applications of the magical glass tube. 
She was soon cured. A parallel case is now cited 
by the Philadelphia Medical an hysteinal j 

patient having been cured by magnetism. The 
magnet wit- of wood 1 but capped with metal, so 
as to seem cold to the touch. These cases remind 
us that a large proportion of such ailments are 
imaginary, and will often yield to imaginary 
remedies. 

A new brown gunpowder, called Cocoa Powder, 
has been tested by our military authorities. Its 
great recommendation is that when fired it gives 
little or no smoke. This would seem an appa¬ 
rently unimportant detail of field-service But 
when wv call to mind the inn dents of General 
Graham’s victory at Tamasi— in the Soudan— 
last year, we shall be able to note its real import¬ 
ance Upon that occasion, our men in their 
excitement fired their weapons prematurely, 
enveloping themselves in a veil of smoke, under 
cover of wdnch tin* fearless Arabs broke* the 
British square, and for a brief time were masters 
of the situation. This is but one instance out 
of many which might be adduced to show the 
inconvenience of smoke on the battlefield. 

Idle work of widening the Suez Canal, which 
is now definitely decided upon, will, it is esti¬ 
mated, occupy two years ; but the benefit of the 
alterations will make itself felt before their com¬ 
pletion. The enlarged waterway will be capable 
of an almost indefinite amount of traffic, and 
this result may bo said to be necowirv; for 
calculation shows that the traffic has in the past 
doubled itself in five years; and there is every | 
" reason to believe that this rate of increase will \ 
continue in the future. 

Some interesting particulars relating to the 
amount of colonial possesions possessed by dif¬ 
ferent states have lately been published. Britain 
heads the list with sixty-five square miles of 
colony to each mile of her own area. Then 
follow—’Holland, with fifly-four miles; Portugal, 
with twenty ; lfenmaik, with six ; and France, 
with not quite two miles of colonial land to 
each mile of mother-country. It is calculated 


that the lands over which Britain holds sway 
exceed the great Russian empire by two hundred 
thousand square miles, and that they represent 
as nearly as possible one-sixth *of the land area 
of the globe. 

Jt has lately become quite a common occurrence 
to find rough pictorial illustrations inserted in 
daily and weekly newspapers which have hereto¬ 
fore depended upon the attractions of letterpress 
alone. It is not perhaps generally known that 
these cuts are produced automatically, without the 
help of the engraver in any stage of the process. 
There are now several different methods by which 
those interesting results can be achieved, most of 
them depending more or less upon photography. 
It has been miauged to hold an international 
comjietition of these aut'>niati ’' ,r »"rav’:*" p» > 
ccsse-, and the specimen- till ■ :i i\i!l «v. ui ii. ii\ 
form a part of the E> i.i J *i(u . * • m'i Kci- 
smgtoii. Full particulars can he obtained of 
Mr . 1 . S Hudson, the lion, secretary, at 20 High 
Ilolborn, London. 

Our c«itf'*»»sporarv Jjfnul and Wain h i- lately 
done a u-« f.il - i\:. * m poiutiug out tin fallacy 
of tin* widespread belief that, i\y tr.ii i l against 
the walls oi a dwelling-house is productive of 
damp walls and general miliealthmes'. The very 
opposite of this is really the ca-e If any one 
will eurefully examine an ivy-clad wall after a 
shower of ram, he will notice that while the 
ovei lapping leaves have conducted the water fiom 
point to point until it lias icached the ground, 
the wall beneath is perfectly dry and dusty. 
More than this, the tliirstv shoots whn.h force 
their way into every civxice "l the btnn tine 
wdinli will aftoid a fnm hold, act like suihirs, iu 
drawing out any partii hs of moisture for their 
own nourishment. The ivy, m fact, acts like a 
greatcoat, keeping the house lrom wet, and warm 
mlo the bargain. One more virtue it lias, m 
giving to the ugliest structure an evtrgiecn 
beauty. 

The Cremation Rot icty ol England hate issued 
circulars to the effect that they are now m a junc¬ 
tion to undertake the cremation of bodies at 
Woking in Surrey. The chief practical objection 
to thin new-old method ol disposing of the dead 
is that all traces of poison filoiiiously adminis¬ 
tered would he destroyed. This is sought to be 
guarded against by the rule ol the Society, that 
two medical certificates as to the cause ol death 
must ho produced before they can consent to 
act. The cost of ciematiou is, as at present 
fixed, under twelve pounds sterling, which will 
compare favourably with the sums often paid 
for ordinary and, as u rule, needlessly expensive 
sepulture * 

Several wry efficient electric gas-lighters have 
for some time past been before the public. 
Tn one of these, a button is pressed, which 
sets in motion a vulcanite arrangement, thereby 
exciting frictional electricity, and causing a 
train of sparks to appear at tlie top of the 
miitrhment These sparks will readily fire the 
ga«. Another contrivance contains within it 
a bar of zinc and one eff carbon together 
willi an exciting fluid, wdnch is only brought 
into contact with them wdien the instrument is 
inverted. Directly this occurs, a thin platinum 
wire becomes red hot, and the gas can be lighted. 
A modification of this latter arrangement is for 
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the purpose of detecting gas-escapes without the 
usual catastrophe. It consists of a similar 
platinum wire inclosed within a safety envelope 
of wire-gauze. When brought into a gaseous 
atmosphere, the temperature of the platinum is 
much increased, and a warning bell is set ringing. 

Some experiments in ocean telegraphy are 
about to be tried in the Mediterranean, which, 
if successful, will have important and far- 
reaching applications. 14 has been suggested by 
a French olhccr of engineers that deep-sea cables 
could he furnished at certain intervals with 
branch lines leading to the surface of the water, 
and that these lines could be buoyed in such a 
manner that passing vessels eouhl attach to them 
the necessary appliances for communicating with 
the shores. The present experiments are to he 
tried upon the cable betw een France and Algiers; 
but a more rtnpmtant<fiehl for the system would 
be <ai the broad .Atlanta, when* not onl) could 
shiji' send new's of then own safily and <d the 
well-being of ships they had spoken with, hut 
h* em v < t greatest value for weather 

J. i .1 • >i ns i ai > be tout home The result 
• \|. .i *i ii.cxpciintents will he looked 
for with gn at mien st 

Thi' year will see the (omplrlion of one of the 
greatest . ubmarme nigineeiing feats ever under¬ 
taken m J’.i itain. The Severn tunnel was first 
begun by the (heat Wc-tern Hallway sixteen years 
ago, and the aceompli-him nt of tin great work has 
been dehiyul by diflii ultie- vvliu.li a few year- 
bai k would have been thought insurmountable. 
Tvvne has .in enormous volume of water flooded 
the vvoik-, thiougli the an idental tapping of land 
springs, hr ides which, iisstitis m tlie roik were 
met with wlinh let the tidal waters into the 
tuni*« l The river i- two and a quarter miles 
broad .it the site of the works, but tlie tunnel 
itself is ncaily double that length, in order to 
allow for the neee—aiy gradient on either side, 
the crown of the tunnel la mg fifty feet below 
the deepest |«irl of the river. The enterprise has 
cost, coiisuleiahly more than a million of money. 

The stupendous la-h of prifitmg the entire 
latalogue of books m tin British Mu.-cum Libiary, 
numbering one million time hundred and fifty 
thousand punted books and fifty thousand manu- 
HcnptM, lias for some time been steadily progiessiug 
The system in vogue up to a lecetit period was 
to write the names of the hooks with their refer¬ 
ence numbers, &c., upon slips of paper, which were 
afterw/fids pasted into the catalogue volumes m 
alphabetical order From two such volumes, 
which sufficed to describe the collection in 1787 , 
the number had swelled to two thousand volumes 
in 1878 . The number of printed volumes now 
amounts to seventy-four, and the importance of 
the reform vv ill be recognised when \ve state that 
these seventy-four new volumes replace no fewer 
than two hundred and seventy-six of the far more 
cumbrous manuscript volumes. It may not he 
generally known that any subscriber of tlfree 
pounds ten shillings annually can obtain ioph'x 
of these catalogue volumes as they are issued, 
the present rate oT issue beiiig thirty each year 
Thoj'oyornment grant lor this truly national work 
is only tliree thousand pounds per anuum, and 
we are inclined to think that the most captious 
parliamentary critic would not raise an objection 
if this sum were considerably increased. 


Those who have a desire to become students 
of geology, hut who think that they are deterred 
irom practical vvoik by living iu great cities 
with tew opportunities of getting outside the 
region of bricks and mortar, would do well to 
pay attention to a lecture upon the Geology of 
the Metropolitan Streets, lately delivered by 
Mr Skertehly, F.G.S., at the London Institu¬ 
tion. In speaking of the building-stones of the 
great city, he showed how formerly they were 
confined to easily worked limestones and sand¬ 
stones. But of late years a great and welcome 
change has occurred, for architects have availed 
themselves of crystalline rock.-—the many-col¬ 
oured granites—and herctofore-plaiuness is gra¬ 
dually pv'ug pi re to artistic erections. The 
student of v i.i iv there foie now find many 

examph« <»1 .ni> •«-l i.g and picturesque rock- 
buihhng matonal, vvheifcw fonnetly, London and 
Waterloo budges vveie the only examples of them 
to be found vvitlnn the meliopidit.in area. Tlie 
lecture was well illustrated holh with large speci¬ 
mens and sections of rock, the structure of which 
was shown by means of the microscope. 

According to all accounts, the roller-pulp 
machine invented by a Mr Bond is capable of 
very marvellous results. It will turn sawdust, 
shavings, chips, and any fragments of wood into 
all descriptions oi paper, an<\ this without the 
admixture of rags. It will also render available 
the stalks of sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, and other 
plants at the rate of two to tlnee tons per day. 
A Vermont new simper is entirely punted on paper 
made fiom sawdust treated by this machine, its 
tensile (strength being such that it will stand a 
test of seventeen pounds to the squaic inch. 
Besides paper-manufacture, the wood-pulp can be 
moulded papier-m.uhe fashion into pail-, lmircls, 
and many other utensils. Even for railway 
carriage-vvlieels, prepared wood-pulp has been 
found serviceable; and if so, why should not the 
experiment he made of testing its efficacy for 
the rail* themselves l Wooden sleepers, closely 
placed, have hillcily enhanced the pleasure of a 
railway journey The ease of transit, and possibly 
flu* safety, may hj-and-by be secured by hardened 
pulp. The woods best adapted to the process are 
those of soft quality, such as fir, pine, poplar, &.e. 

‘Australian System of reducing iron Ores’ is 
the title under which a process has been patented 
In Mi W. 11 . Harrison of Sydney, for dealing 
vvitli tin* valuable native ores of New South 
Wales. Numerous attempts have been already 
made to manufacture non and steel from them ; 
but these have failed, it is said, because. the 
experimenters have adhered too l igidly to British 
modes ol working, without considering certain 
peculiarities m the Australian ores, which require 
special modes oi tieatment. Mr Harrison sepa¬ 
rates the lmpurilies which form the chief difficulty 
by means of hydrogen, which carrtes oft these* 
impurities ui a gaseous condition, leaving the pure 
metal behind. It has been said Ibut this new 
process is likely to do for our Australia” colonies 
what tlie Bessemer process has done for the 
mother-country. Whether this is an exaggeration 
or not will erelong he ascertained, for works on 
a large scale will presently he complete for work¬ 
ing the process. If it be suc^ssful, the savin" 
to the colony m the import of English ores will 
amount to a vast sum annually. 
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It seem- astonishing that in these (lays of 
luxurious railway carnages, the comforts of which 
have been extended to tho third-class passengers, 
a better system of heating than the cumbrous 
and uncomfortable foot-warmers has not invari¬ 
ably been introduced on the British lines. In 
Sweden, the waste steam is utilised—at very 
trilling expense and by simple appliances—to 
secure an equable heat in the coaches; but lor 
some unknown reason, the railway directors in 
this country as a rule prefer the antiquated system 
of scorching the feet and leaving the rest of the 
body uncared for. Splendid speed is attained 
by our locomotives, which, for instance, bring 
London and Edinburgh within nine hours of each 
other. Why not utilise the engine’s heating a- 
well as her break-powers ? 

A paper lately read before the Society of 
Chemical Industry by Mr Redwood gave many 
interesting particulars of the Russian petroleum 
wells. Although it has been estimated that the 
area of oil-producing tern lory m Russia mea¬ 
sures fourteen thousand square milts, the held 
at Baku is the only one worked, and this cover.- 
a space of three and a half square miles only. 
Its enormous output is said to be sufficient, ba¬ 
the requirements of the whole woild. Mr Red¬ 
wood happened to be present when one of the 
wells was opened He tells ns that a mighty 
column of oil spouted ux> to the height of one 
. hundred feet, carrying big stones with it, and 
that it continued gu-hmg out until a huge lake 
of petroleum was formed. The product i- refined 
on the spot by a process of distillation, the 
residue being used .is luel both for steamers <>u ! 
tlie Caspian and upon many of the. Ru-'iau 
railways. The by-produets of the distillation, 
such us naphthaline, btnzole, &c., meet with some 
attention; but that br.urh ol the manulaeture 
is at present in its infancy. The oil-wells of 
America have always been considered remark¬ 
ably productive, but they are. certainly nvalled 
by those at Baku. 

Tho Indian Rhea plant possesses such a tena¬ 
cious film*, that it wns long ago pointed out that 
it would lx- of great value for various manu¬ 
facturing purposes ; but a difficulty stood m the 
way, because of there being no machine known 
by* which the grower could product* from it a 
clean and unbroken fibre lit for market. There¬ 
upon, as we formerly informed our leaders, 
the Indian government offered a valuable prize 
to the inventor of the coveted machine. At 
the recent Calcutta Exhibition, lime mat bines 
were shown of more or less merit, hut only one 
fulfilled all the conditions laid down by the 
authorities. This is called the Universal Fibre 
Cleaning Machine, and its main feature consists 
of an iron drum upon which several metal beaters 
are bolted. As it revolves, a jet cf water releases 
♦ the refuse le >senod by the beaters, and also soften** 
the gummy matter by which the fibres are bound 
together. The cost of the machine is small, and 
it can be driven by steam or by bullocks. It in 
anticipated that this invention will open up a new 
source of textile industry, and will be especially 
valuable in certain districts of India where the 
Rhea ph-.nt grow's wild, and has been hitherto 
looked upon as cifcnbering the ground. 

Visitors to the Health Exhibition last year may 
remember that there was to be found there an 


Anthropological Laboratory, where, on payment 
of a small fee, any person could be measured, 
weighed, have Ins sight tested, his strength of pull 
recorded, his lung capacity measured, &c. The 
results m each case wen* tabulated upon a card 
and handed to the visitor. This laboratory was 
organised by Mr Frances Galton, who has done 
ranch oilier original work in tin* study of Ins 
fellow-beings. lie has lately published the 
general results attained at this unique laboratory, 
and they ait* both curious and instructive. We 
learn, for instance, that the breathing capacity 
of men is much grtater than of women. The 
average height of the two sexes was five feet 
eight inches mid five feet three inches respec¬ 
tively in keenness ol sight, the ladies, we an* not 
surprised to heal, were about equal to the sternei 
sex. Wo are disposed to think, in looking at 
these figures, that the average ri placed too i 
high, and for this reason : persons of «good I 
build and great stnugth would feel a natural 
pride in seeing Hit lr pu*-op.il advantage- retorded. 
But at tlie same time, untlergrown, vii \'v men ■, 
and women would shrink from exhild.ng then 
short' mu mg-. In tins wav, may not 'h Gallon 
have had the llovveis ol the llotk from vvhnli to 
draw lu- conclusion- f 

Two famous aeronauts and cnamicvs liavt 
lately died m France, ’file one via- A! Citiuid. 
the constructor of the famous captive balloon ol 
1878 , 1 he largest and m<> t powerful airott.it evei 
made. lie is, howevei, better known as 1 lit 
inventor of tlie famous * *. * : vvlu-li i 
now u.-ed all the world ov : • ! ! *: die fun lei**, 
of engines with water. The of In r w a- M I lupin 
tie Louie, the engineer of tin* fil'd Kiiie-li iion- 
clatl, La (Horn' He was tin pi inn* limn r ol 
the balloon mail-scrvn<* which wa- e-tablished in 
Baris at the time of the memorable it*;<* 

Tn tlie Report for 18 S 4 ol the Count il ol tin 
National Smoke Abatement Jn-titntmn, many 
proofs me given that the labour- of the Knotty 
lime met with some sutce-s. Gas stoves ht out. 
by the gas Companies to pnv.dc consumu- hau 
in m.'inv cases taken tlie pla'-e of coal-flies. Large 
(plantjties ol bread me now baked m various 
distritL without any smoke belie; produted. Tt 
appeals that the ret oinmend.ilions m various: 
quarters to use slow ioinbustmn stoves to reduce 
smoke from open grates have been made on 
erroneous data. The Council plead for an exten¬ 
sion of the Metropolitan Smoke Act beyond its 
present boundaries, and also recommend a more 
stringent application of its prnvi-ions, novf? that 
in various trade- tlie Mipprc&suui of the smoke 
nuisance is meitly a matter of care. We. may 
state in this connection thut it lias been calcu¬ 
lated, from the extra consumption ol gas neces¬ 
sarily involved, that a single loggy dav costs tho 
consumers ten thousand pounds, to say nothing of 
its effect upon human life. 

The Trawling Commissioners liave presented 
then* Report to the Home Secretary, and it is 
no<k ‘turned in tlie form of a White-book, extend¬ 
ing to over fort y pages. It deals with the, subject 
in a most exhaustive manner^ ns the following 
summary (for which wo are indebted to the Scots¬ 
man) will show: The Commissioners find that 
in territorial waters from the Moray Firth to 
Grimsby there has been a falling-off of Hut fish, 
and a decrease of haddocks m certain places; 
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that in offshore waters there has been no decrease 
in the total takes of fish in tlu* North Sea, 
except in the case of soles; that the beam- 
trawl is not destructive to cod and haddock 
spawn, and there is no proof of injury to the 
spawn of herrings or other edible fish ; that 
there is no wasteful or unnecessary destruc¬ 
tion of immature food-fishes by tlic beam-trawl; 
that the number of fish on particular grounds, 
especially in narrow waters, may be sensibly 
diminished by the use of the la am- trawl; 
that the injury done by the beam-trawl to the 
food of fifth is insignificant; that it ha.-, not been 
proved that the use of the beam-trawl n the sole 
cause of the dim million of li-li in territorial 
waters ; that in tlu* absence of ,t proper system of 
fishery statistics and scientific, observations, it was 
impossible to discover the causes, of or measure 
the flnctuatiops of the fisheries; that much 
damage has been done* fo clnft-ncts and haddock 
lines,^particularly bv steam-trawlers; and ihat 
peculiar difficulties attend the recovery by fisher¬ 
men of compensation under the* Sea Fisheries Aef, 
or of tin! damage s The (.Joinim.-Moneis make 
various iccommendalions .suggested by the con¬ 
clusions ai rived at. 

The ejue-lion of the raising of the tcmpeiatuu* 
of building- lighted by gas or elec Inc lly 1ms 
been clexeilx detei mined at tin* Koval Theatre, 
Munich Jt, had been arranged that, before tin* 

«onimenei ment c.f tlu* pcnoinnuue, the cm t.un j 
should be* 1 .list'd and all tin* lump- should b. j 
allowed to burn fin ,m hour At tin* end of 
that time*, obsri\ution on the tempil.iturc* were 
1 ikon at intervals oi fixe imiiuli 1 -, . lx 

hi the bo.vcft, jut, .uid gallery A ■ , I 1 i 
obsi'rv.itious were continued exuy fen minutes, 
after tin .tndieiuc had u-sembled and tliiniigli- 
out the perloimant J»v the*** ex pc liiuents it 
W.l- ]>ro\ ed tll.H the c lecfric light—nil like its liv.il, 
gas— actually dninuidud the temperature, instead 
of addins* t<> it. Tn.-tead of helping m tin* gc ne- 
ration oi caihouic acid gas, and tin ivh\ me read¬ 
ing the discomloit ol public buildings, espe¬ 
cially when filled bv a large audience*, tin* 
reverse appears to be tin* case; wlucb, if really 
tin* case, must ultimately prove of immense 
advantage in theatres, music-Joonis, clmuhes, 
or other large structure-; and this—fo say 
nothing of tlu* enormous superiority ol the elee- 
tuc light—would alone* give it a place as the 
most brilliant light in the world 

The gye.it south window m Westminster Hall, 
which yas seriously damaged by dynamite explo¬ 
sion on the 24 th of February, was executed ■ 
between the years is 17 and JH.iJ, and opened 
the year c.f the first Great Exhibition. The 
artists were Messr^ John llardman & Co., and 
the subjects reprc*sented arc* the arms ol all the 
kings and queens, and founders of reigning lu>ii'< -' 
ol England, from some time before the C-.iiquc-i | 
downwards. The drawings, which wov prepared 
by Messrs Hardman nearly forty years ago with 
infinite care and labour, arc all fortunately 
preserved, and w’ill be employed by those 
gentlemen in the ^restoration«ot the poitiuns 
of the window broken by the explosion, 
this wonk having been intrusted to that firm 
by the First Commissioner of Works. The 
panels of glass, which were much torn and 
twisted by the violence of the dynamite, arc 


nearly one hundred in number, and the damage 
otherwise was considerable.—A scientific con¬ 
temporary lias the following very interesting 
remarks on the curious effect of the action of 
the dynamite : ‘ The window’ m its present 
damaged state exhibits a remarkable and inte¬ 
resting evidence of the power of suction peculiar 
to dynamite m explosion. The panels ol leaded 
glas-', which are much distorted by the force of 
the explosion, are nearly without exception bulged 
in inn (h . whilst the plain diamond-shaped glazing, 
which burned an onto guard or protection to 
Hie stained glass, is bulged outwards at every 
point; but the inner window bears unmistakable 
evidence of a sudden and violent contraction of : 
air immediately subsequent to the first expansion 
recorded by the state of the outer glass. It 
would seem that the same lorn would account 
for the fait of the two omstables and Mr Green 
being found drawn into thr* bole which the 
< a plosion itself had made.’ 
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1 havi; always been very fond of cal a, and 
like all our J.umh we have beiii in the habit 
of making great pets of them. Tln v are not, 
f think, as a genelal rule, troubled with special 
or pei nliar antipathies, but it j' certain that they 
are endowed xvith far more intelligence, sagacity, 
aud affection, than most people gi\’i> tlum credit 
for Aly expet lcme and ohsenaiion, extending 
over many ycai>, lonxmec me that where cats are 
well treated, petted, and rightly understood, they 
are capable ol great affection fur person, null- 
xidually, and not merely for places, us it is so 
ranch the hishion to allege. Many people have 
a great dislike to tin* whole race, speak ill ol them, 
and i.tti lbute to them every bad and woithless 
trait. Tins J consider a great injn-tnv to one 
of the most beautiful, graceful, and, when properly 
treated, affectionate ot our household pets. 

A beautiful and touching anecdote ol personal 
affection m a eat for her ploxmate, a child, was 
related recently m the J.n.nn Jlnm, where the¬ 
cal not only lefiised food when the child died, 
but, like the celebrated Edinburgh dog, Grey friars 
!’ "\. j . 1 : i ist oi her time in the* ullage 

•'*... ■ \* i .li 11 by the grave, and returning 
home regularly lor food. AY as the faithful annual 
aw .ire that the child was lying beneath 7 And 
did she expect her return to earth? H would 
seem that some such thought mu-t have possessed 
her, and that slie theiefore resolX eel to await the 

. 1 ” ic.ipp nr » »'• 

\ .j.\ i...} ; . 5 .\ Tom belonged to my late 
father-in-la xx’, and was a great pet of his 
daughter (my wife*) when Imiig at home before , 
lu r man inge. Tab wan very fond of bis mistress, | 
always selecting her lap, when possible, for Jus ! 
moments ol repose. ll,e wa«i so xx til trained and j 
intelligent that lie would follow her about the | 
garden or the adjoining fields, and answer to his 
name, exactly like a dog; and yet, witli all bis 
affection, lie* would not allow my wife to sing, 
or even hum. AVhen she sang, ho would jump 
up, lash In** tiil —an unmistakable sign of finger— 
utter short sharp ‘mows, 1 whilst*vcry mo>ement 
ol the animal betrayed extreme* uneasiness and 
annoyance. If tlie singing did not cease, the j 
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mews would be extended into a sort of howl or 
cry, and lie would stand on his liind-lcgs and 
pat the Lilly’s knee with his paw, as a gentle 
lemon^tranu.*; sometimes he would lima himself 
down at full length, and scratch with his claws 
at the carpet m the oddest manner. These per- 
jormames wer*; most amusing. But one day, 
I am sony to say, lie lost both hw patience ami; 
his temper, and behaved in a manner highly 
discreditable to a well-bred and intelligent feline. 
He was asleep in my wife’s lap when she began, 
quite thoughtlessly/to hum a melody. In a 
moment Tab was sitting erect in her Lip, glaring 
fiercely up into her face and uttering little angry 
cries, llather amused than otherwise, my wile 
continued her humming, when Tab suddenly 
sprang up and stuck his claws into both sides 
of her face, below each ear. Seizing his* paws 
and throwing him sharply down, my wife ceased 
the music, when—all being silent—Tab looked 
up, evidently rather surprised at his rough treat¬ 
ment, whisked his tail about, and then, seeming 
to think better of it, instantly jumped into her 
lap again, and commenced purring a loud song ot 
— let us hope—repentance lor his had conduct. 

This is another and equally mysterious instance 
of musical antipathy, exhibited towards the sing¬ 
ing of one person only ; for I novel heard that 
Tab showed the least dislike to the singing of anv 
one else, or took any notice of music m general, 
whether \ocal or liistiumental ; and in tins lie 
resembled the previously related cases of the dog 
Wag and the horse .lonny,* neither of winch 
could endure the singing ot one pat In ular lady 

We possessed, at the old home m Surrey, when 
1 was a lad, a returnkably line white (at. from 
her great size and stnngth, fairy was always 
supposed to be a ‘Tonibut she belonged to what 
in her case v.i. 1 . •* f. Hi th ■ ‘lair’ sex. She 
was very si..a ■ i t K \»•*. She would sit 
up and beg, jump tlnough tin* hands held high, 
and, what was perhaps most singiilui, she would 
keep Aip a conversation with you by regularly 
answering, with an odd sort of pretty little short 
mew, every tunc vou spoke to her. frequently, 
when sitting alone by' the fire, with fairy lor a 
companion, she lias allorded me great ajnu-emeiit 
by her conversational powers; and 1 confe-s T 
would often rather have p 9 n.d an hour m her 
company than in that of many poisons 1 have 
since known, who were chiefly remarkable either 
for the most overpower mg capacity for talk, or 
else for none at all—a state of tilings equally 
boring and wearisome. 

fairy was celebrated for her great intelligence 
in many ways, as well as her strong aliection for 
my mother, who always seemed to he her especial 
favourite. When she returned home, puss would 
•come forward to welcome her, tail erect, and then 
turning, would walk before her into the house 
in the m$st stately manner, uttering some* odd 
little mews, evidently expressing genuine pleasure. 
As soon ns my mother sat down fairy would 
settle herself in her lap, commence a loud song 
of satisfaction,'and positively decline to he removed, 
therefrom ; for if she was put down, on ouc side, 
she would immediately jump up on the other 
with the most amusing perseverance. 

But/with all^her aliection and sagacity, Fairy 

* Sec Nos. 6 and 37 ( 1884 ) of this Jt/urnal. 


had a parti' ular antipathy to whistling—not neces¬ 
sarily the w.n-1 ling «l a musical melody, but 
whistling of any sort, such as the calling of a 
dog, or otherwise. She had a great objection to 
a long, loud, sharp whistle; the longer and 
louder it was, the more annoyed and fidgety she 
would become. She would throw herself at full 
length on the carpet, then start up and look you 
full m the face, uttering the usual short mews 
or cries—evidently intended as a gentle hint or 
remonstrance against your whistling propensities. 
If the long sharp notes continued, she moxed 
uneasily about the room, occasionally stopping 
short, looking straight at the whistler, and giving 
two or three little short, mews, in the drollest 
maimer possible, saying as plainly as an animal 
could ‘ Why do you contyiuc this stupid noise ,f 
l>'»n’t you see how very much it disturbs me? 1 
w ish y ou ’ll be quiet! ’ 

One day I continued Whistling fond and shrill 
notes, and poor Fairy got so annoyed, that alter 
the usual exhibition ol mewing and pros trat ion- 
oil the carpet, she suddenly jumped on my knee, 
and then standing on her hind-legs, ivinotedly j 
tapped mv ihiu with her soft velvet paw When 
1 suddenly stopped, she looked intentK into my 
face, ga\e a little jerky sort ot mew, and then 
laid hdf-ili quietly down in my hip, satisfied, j 
apparently', that I had stopped the pom liar sound i 
which gave her so much unuoyuucc. I 

‘IT MltJIIT HAVE 15 KEN’ \ 

tT niriltf have been 1 Oh, saddest winds ot all. ! 

We dicam and dii/uu of scenes beyond unll : 

Rad thoughts will come, and Imnung terns \wil tall. 

Foi 4 mi "lit have been 

fill, could we live our lives all jm*i again 1 
Could we tuiget tin* present, with tin* pain 
Of thoughts that .ue unspoken 1 All in >.un 
It might have been. 

It might have been. Oh, wools of wild regret, 

Sorrow foi vanished bouts, and \rt--ah, \ot — 

Would we, if e’en we could, foi get—foi get 
What might luxe been 7 

Ah. well 1 pet (Jinnee toi all some sweet hope lies 
Bum (I deeply, maybe, from human eyes, 

And none but God may ever hear mu sighs 
O’er 4 might have boon.’ 

(tod know nth best. and though oui lea) s fast fall, 

Though none beside may know, He knowetli all, 

All that is sad and lost tieyoml recall— 

The ‘might have been.’ v 

Katie M.-Ltetc. 
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2d. For its letum in case of ineligibility, postage stamps 
should accompany every manuscript 
3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, All Mam’- 
BCRirrs, whether accompanied by a lcttei of advice oi 
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Cvft (th n upon them in FULL. 
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by a stamped and*directed cnvo’opo. 
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' TITI-: NORTH SKA LIFERO \TS. 

| IJV AN Ol i> hllhLLIIM K. 

Tftk highest instance that can he given of a 
noble mind is that a m.ui should n-k his life 
fo save that of another; and perhaps in the 
catalogue ol deed** of this dose upturn there are 
none mole gallant than those performed fimn 
I \ear to year by om iidiermeu in the North 
I Sea T li.no hail many opportunities oi study- 
! nig the character and habits ol those men, and 
| though thev are a lough an I leadyset of lellows, 
they are as a rule bia\e and honest and NVell 
skilled m their craft. There are many men sail¬ 
ing m haw lei > who have done deeds as heroic as 
an> for w he h the Vk tona Crosi has been received ; 
but the trawler, as a rule, receives no decoration 
I do not mean it to be understood that they have 
never hem recognised, or that harometeis, medals, 
and ivwaids have not been gueu them in some 
eases; but still 1 am deeply impressed with 
the fact that, taking all things into eonsule- 
lation, though the Shipwrn ked Fishermen’s 
and Manuel's’ Society lias acted generously m 
the matter, in those rescues, both the owneis 
and <rows of the smacks have not been well 
treated by our own or foreign governments. The 
men tK mselvos do not complain ; but when J 
state fhat in every ease of a rescued crew being 
brought into port, both flu* owner and tin* 
crew buffer a serious pecuniary loss, which m 
very few instances is repaid to them, 1 feel 
that T have stated a fact for whnh sumo remedy 
should be sought. Rut whether a remedy is 
found or not, 1 am confident it will make no 
difference in the future conduct of the fisher¬ 
men. If you speak to them of these things 
and of the danger and risk to their own livV*s, 
they only laugh, nipl tell you^hat when a ship¬ 
wrecked crew has to be saved, go they must— 
there*- is no help for it; and spite of the risk 
to life and the pecuniary loss which follows, the 
boat is launched, and away they go. A lands¬ 
man watching them as they are tossed about, 


almost at the mercy of that tempestuous sea, 
would quail before and shudder at the perils they 
are sunotmded hv, and would probably set them 
down as foolhardy and reckless. But as they 
have hitherto always escaped the danger and 
accomplished their purpose, the charge of reck¬ 
lessness must he abandoned. 

The narratives wliicb appeilr from time to 
time m the local papers, though not so graphic 
as they might lie, are, notwithstanding, more 
calculated to excite a powerful interest than 
the most ingenious and staitling fiction. But 
the paper* which contain these narratives do 
not citculale far beyond the locality, and tliere- 
foie the general public know nothing of them, 
and consequently are not able to appreciate the 
gallantry and devotion which these humble fisher¬ 
men display. Beyond this, an ordinary newspaper 
writer knows nothing of the disadvantageous 
condition under which these noble deeds are per¬ 
formed. The skipper of a smack, when he falls 
in with a disabled ship, has at his command 
only a small boat, not of the best description, 
and often not paiticulurly seaworthy It is not, 
as in the ease of a lifeboat, specially adapted 
for the purpose of saving life. It is not 
i ighting ; it has no air-tight compartments, and 
is not ballasted with water, as a lifeboat is. 
Neither are the men clud in coik jackets, to keep 
them alloat in ease the boat is capsized or 
swamped. If, therefore, in their passage between 
their own vessel and the wreck, an oar should 
break or any accident happen, the chance of the 
two hands who have manned her being saved 
from a watery grave is very small. Besides, 
clothed as these men are, and must necessarily 
be, the strongest swimmer would find it diffi¬ 
cult to keep afloat; hut even if lie could, the 
! chances would be, ten to one that he could bo 
picked up These facts are stated not with the 
view of detracting from the courage and daring 
displayed by the noble fellows who man our 
lifeboats, hut simply to show’ that all these 
safeguards are wanting in the case of a rescue 
by a smack in the North Sea. 
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With a desire to give the reader an idea of the 
perils these men go through to save life, I shall 
proceed to portray in as graphic a manner as 
possible the story of a rescue, as described to 
mo by the skipper of one of the smacks belong¬ 
ing to Ramsgate. 

‘ Want to know how we managed to rescue them 
poor chaps?’ he said in answer to my request. 
‘Well, sir, I’ll try and tell you. We had been 
out three days. It had been blowing pretty 
stiffly from the south-east, and there was a lop 
of a sea on ; in the afternoon matters changed 
for the worse. A great bank of clouds was gather¬ 
ing away in the north-west, and the sun set with 
a dull-red glare—a sure sign of a gale. Night 
came on dark and threatening, so we close-rceli*d 
the mainsail, stowed the foresail, set tin* stOrm- 
jib, and made all snug. # Shortly after dark, the 
gale came down in earnest. We had got her 
head off the land, so we knew we could keep 
her in this tack till daylight. Before midnight, 
the gale was at its height, and my little hooker 
began to labour heavily m the big billows that 
surrounded us on all sides. Every now and 
then a sea would come aboard of us, slashing 
over the bows, and washing aft to the com¬ 
panion-hatch, drenching us to the skin. A 
wilder night 1 was never out in ; the sky was 
inky black, and you could hardly sec an inch 
before you. 1 don’t know nothing about hur¬ 
ricanes, hut if ever there was one m Micmj 
latitudes, it was on that November night I am 1 
telling you about. It was just terrihe. The wind 
blew and howled and shrieked till I thought 
it would take the sticks out of her. As to sleep, 
none of us got a wink that night, except the 
boys, and they, poor little looters, seemed to be , 
able to sleep through it. all. You see, sir, a! 
fisherman’s life is not all sunshine ; bail, i.un, 
snow, or blow, he’s got to face it; and it any¬ 
thing happens to the smack, theie’s not inuili 
chance ot escape, as many a poor fellow in the 
North Sea has found out. Many and many’s 
the good little craft as has sailed out of Rams¬ 
gate and never been heard of again. But that’s 
neither here nor there. How the little hooker 
breasted those tremendous seas and weathered 
that storm, 1 could not tell you; but she did ; | 
and so the night passed, and morning came. But j 
daylight didn’t bring us much comfort. The j 
clouds hid the sun ; and the gale, if anytlnug, j 
was as fierce as ever; the da t \ light broadened , < 
and when we rose on the top of a sea, a wild 
sight met our view. As fur as the eye could 
ace, the waves were raging and tossing madly. We 
roused up the boys, and managed to get our 
breakfast somehow. I hail just finished mine, 
when my mate, who was on deck, put his head 
down the hatch and said: “There’s something 
down to leeward, William ; band us up the 
glass, and let’s see if I can make her out.” ] 

‘I was on deck in a minute. “What do you ■ 
make of her ? ” said I. 

“Can’t tell. She’s got nothing but her main-1 
mast standing.” j 

‘I took the glass, and had a good look; then 
I said: “ Eu«c away the main-sheet, lads; we ’ll 
run dc/vn and ^eo if there’s any poor fellow i 
left as we can save —So ! well there ! Keep j 
straight for her/’ 

‘As soon as the helm was put. up, and wc j 


let her have the sheet, away went the little 
hooker like a racehorse. Jlow she did fly on 
the top of them big seas was a sight to see 1 
They came curling and tossing astern, seeming 
as if they must come right aboard and swamp 
ns. Once I thought it was all up with ns, for 
a great monster of a wave onmc tossing its great 
angry head right close to our stern. “Hold on 
all! ” cried I. On came the wave, and away 
flew the hooker, the angry water leaping and 
tossing astern like* mad; and, by jingo! if she 
didn’t beat it! Then I took another look at the 
wreck. “There’s a lot o’ men m the rigging, 
mate,” said i ; “eight of ’em, as T’m a burner ' ” 

‘By this time we could make out that she 
was a brig, and voter-logged; and how that 
poor craft was lolled and tossed about was some¬ 
thing tremendous. One minute she was pointing 
her bowsprit right up tovtlie sky, tuul the next 
she was plunging headlong into the sea, v^hicli 
was makiug a clean sweep of her deck. It made 
us all shiver to look at her ; cveiy plunge she 
made v\e thought must be her last. Well, on 
went our little hooker, flying over the sea l.ke 
a duck, ]ust as if she knew as there v life 
to he saved and was doing In r ln&t to h. Ip to 
save* it. 

‘And now the poor fellows had seen us, and 
they seemed to grow wild like, for they wa\«*d 
their sou-westers and threw their arms about like 
madmen, as though that would bung us along 
faster. When vv got within li.nl, tb< v si ton ted * 
“For Cod’s sake, don’t leave us to perish Come 
aboaid and save us.” 

“That’h just what vv’iv go mg to do, my lad-,” 
T said to myself, “it it phase.. Cod to help 
us.” 

‘ T ran as close as T could under the brig’s lee, 
and then lulled up and hauled the jib-sheet to 
windward. We didn’t make much holies about 
launching our little boat. J'd have gone in her 
myself; but I’d got my ownei’s n teiest to think 
about. You see my thud hand wa-n’t up to ninth 
in the way of navigation ; .so, m case of a mishap, 
he and the two boys would have nm *o a poor 
list at getting back to Rimsgate So J let Jim 
and Daniel go; and away they pulled like 
Troians, and pivrentlv they vwre undei the lee 
of the wreck. All this, von know*, sir, is easy 
to tell about; hut the reality was no jok<». More 
than on**!*, when a :<\a broke over ’em and the 
boat dr appeared in the tromdi, my lie n t sank, 
for 1 thought I iliould neier see her* again. 
However, all’.- well tli.it ends well, and thus far 
all had gone well. Under flu* lee of the wreck, 
the water was pretty smooth ; but hen* came 
another difficulty. The hng was quite low in 
the water; and when a sea struck her and she 
rolled to leeward, the water poured over licr hide 
in a cataiact, so that it was impossible to go close 
to her, for (ear of tin* boat being filled. However, 
between the seas they pulled in, and one hand 
swung aboard; this was done six times; and 
1Jji*n" there was a pin ley. Wh.it was the matter, 
I couldn’t tell; but the next minute the boat’s 
head was turned/and they Were pulling down 
towards us. I lot draw the jib-slieet, and luffed 
her up so as to get to windward of ’em, ahcUthen 
flung a line right over the boat. One of the 
bailor.-, caught it; and then in a twinkling the 
whole six tumbled aboard ; and before you could 
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say Jack Robinson, they laid hold of n piece of she’d never rise again. At last she struggled 
raw pork, and, tearing it to pieces, began to cat lierself free, and rose gaily out of the sea, like, a 
it. When that was done, they began to eat some wild-duck shaking her leathers after a long dive, 
raw cabbage. Poor chaps 1 they were famished, and having hovo-to, we soon made capital weather 
They told” us afterwards that they hadn’t had of it again. 


anything to eat or drink for three days. 


‘ The firthing T did was to look round to see 


«Why didn’t you bring the other two, Jim?” if all hands were sale; and, thank heaven, they 
I asked. were. Then T looked for the hrig; but she 

“They wouldn’t come. The old man said as was gone! That was the nighest touch I ever 
how the weather was going to clear up, and lie’s had ; and if my little hooker hadn’t been a good 
made up his mind to stop by the ship ” sea-boat, I should never have been here to spin 

“Stop by the ship!” cried l. “What for 9 you this yarn. 

There’s about as much chance of ever getting her ‘There isn’t much more to tell. The squall 

mto port as there is of my taking up the Monu- lasted about half an hour, and then it settled 

ment and chucking it into the Thames. Dutv’s down into a good, hard, steady blow, which 
one thing, mate, and Ruicide’s another; and if lasted all night and iar into the nc\t day. To 
the captain and mate of that ship stop by her stowf away eight extra hands aboaid a little trait 
much longer in this gale, I shall have to bring under fifty tons wasn’t .the easiest thing in the 
in a verdict* of tom] mi ary insanity.—Now, let world. There were only six bunks; but we 
the |joat go astern, and then give these poor t haps managed pretty well, sleeping turn and turn 
some holtoflbo and grub ; it’s alt lcady.” about But the first night, we poor fishermen 

‘ Well, l lulled up and hailed ibe brig; but the never turned in at all, for when these poor 
old man was obstinate, and wouldn’t leale her. fellows had got their stomachs full and had 
I hit 1 was obstinate too; and m Iho end 1 con- turned in, they never started tack or sheet, doing 
'jiiered. One thing was lie thought, because fourteen hours right oft the reel. It w'as A\ ediies 
Uic wind had sagged a bit, that the pile had day when we took’em off the wreck, and it was 
blown Itself out; but 1 knew' Ik ll< r, and I was Saturday before wo got into port, and all that 
light Old Boreas was only taking a spell; for time the way the^o chaps tmlced in the grub 
a little alter twel\e, the black tlotids to windward was something tremendous. We fishermen can 
began to grow and spread, and anybody with take our batty of grub with nu»t men, and some 
half an eye could see that a lug squall was brew 


of you gentlemen would he rather astonished to 


ig ; so we hauled up the bo it, anil Jnn and I see what a healthy smaeksman could put away at 


J Mniel skirted on another ti ip. 


“Uoid-liuk to vu,” f.ud I as they started, hollow. 1 


a meal, but thole eight hungry sailors beat us 


“1’ull for jour liu“«, «u that squall will he down 
on u° before you’ie back , and it you’re catehed 
ill it, («od litlp ) on 1 ” 


‘And dal you ever get paid for this?’ I asked 
‘No, sir; never a halfpenny. But we don’t 
care about that—that’s not where the shoe 


‘Tliov got sale alongside; but the captain pinches. You see, it took u*« four days to get 
hesitated. 1 ’reeimn time that w'as being lost mto port; we lay three days m Ramsgate, doing 
To windward, it was as bl.uk as thunder, and lots of little repairs, especially the boat, which 
although where we lay it «.h m comparison, as von cost three pound** to make seawoilhy again ; and 
may s.iv, almost calm, the ro u* of the coming s’([ua 11 it took us neailv two days to git back to our 

• oiild be heaid as plain a** possible; and a white fishing-ground—t hat V nine days that we hadn’t 
cloud, like smoke, ciept down towards ns; while the chance of earning a penny. 1 saving out of 
the top,-, of the seas began to break and growl, the qw *fion the grub for thirteen hands for loin 
as if they wanted to warn us o’ what was imning. days, whnli didn’t cost less than four pounds, 
I was getting quite mad with them two chaps there was, at the lowest reckoning, a week’s 
aboard ilie wreck; and jf I’d been behind ’em, iislimg lost, and it’s a bad week that we can’t earn 
T should have taken ’em by the nrull of the twenty pounds We come in every pix weeks 
neck and pitched ’em into the boat without so to settle. Well, I’ve many and many a time 
much as wi Lli your leave or by your leave. I low- taken my share of a bundled and fifty pounds, 
ever, at la 4 they both sprang in, and Jim and and even more, what we’d earned in the six 
Daniel Aw.re pulling back like mad We were wucks; that would average lire-aud-twenty pounds 
all ready. A lino was thrown to ’em ; til' 1 captain a week ; so it I set down what we lost, on that 
and mate and my two hands tumbled aboard,! | ol) more nor tw< ntv pounds, besides the lepuirs 
and the boat was hoisted m and b to wed m a w hull were paid for by the owner, 1 think I’m 
brace oi shakes. Not a minute too soon, though, well under the niaik ’ 

tor the squall enrfle thundenng down upon us. ‘What countryman was this blig 9 ’ I a^ked. 

As ill-luck would ha\« it, u striak us right on ‘A Norwegian.' 

our broadside; and for a minute or two, spile of ‘Well, did not the owners or the ^Norwegian 
.ill we could do, the little hooker was iaiilv on government make you any recompense for your 
her beam-end, and I thought she would have loss?’ 

turned keel up. Ilmvever, I’d got the lieltn ‘No; not a penny. The consul at Ramsgate 
hard-up, and at last she began to'pay off, aifd did all lie could lor us; but we never got any- 
m another second the main-bhget was eased olf, thing from them. What we got was from the 
and she was flying*before the wind like a lap- Shipwrecked Fid icrmen’s and Mariners’ Society; 
wing* But before she. had gathered way, a great and that was a barometer and four pounds, 
roaring wave blushed right aboard ns, over the Daniel and Jim got the four pounds Between 
t.ifferel, and swept the decks fore and aft. I them ; and 1 got the barometer. The poor owner, 

• lung like grim J), ath to the tiller; but I tell who had to stand the racket of luobt ol the loss, 
you 1 thought it was all up with us, and that never got a laiilung.’ 
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‘Well, tlion, my friend/ I said, ‘I think tlie not yet quite recorded from the excitement of 
owners of the brig and the Norwegian govern- Constance* arrival, lost her self-control altogether 
iiiont bchawd very bhaMalylo yon.’ when Marl<l.am appeared. It was so good of 

I , ‘ b0 ,!o l ’ “• lle re rl*«l; ““'1 we ended our him to COIUe to cllu ^, N saia . 81 , <h „ n CMm pl,. 

I (0 _for the people at the hotels! And so nice to 

I . ____ " lose so little time in coming to call upon papa. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. of course, papa, as the clergyman, would hau* 
chapter svi. called upon him as soon as it was known where 

rperr* n -n „ •. r i. ho was staying. But it was so pretty of Lord 

Them was no more said for a day or two about Mal . uham J, * nfima t0 ,’ ay „ * nd „,aU 

the journey, tut that it was to take place, that tlu . fin>t vlslt . > Wl . kmnv lt „ msl bl . your doing, 

Markham was waiting till Mb step-sister was 1 Prances,’ she said with grateful delight, 
ready, and that Frances was making her pre- j ‘lint, indeed, it was not mv doing. It i- 

parations to go, nobody any longer attempted i Constante who makes him come/ Fiances cried, 
to ignore. Waring himself had gone so faf m Constance, indeed, insisted upon his company j 
his recognition of the inevitable as to give i everywhere. She took him not. only to the | 

Frances money to provide for the necessities L'lrants, b^ b* ^ u> bungalow up among the 

of the journey. ‘ Ton will want things,’ he saul. ; '""i 'V"«'ls "Inc , they found .n treat «al.- 
, r i u • i .. . , . T ’. , incut, and where the appearance of Lord Mark- 

I do. t wish it to he thought that I kept you liam pal(uIlv fail ,.,| ofits oll.-el, a greater hen. 

like a little beggar. J and stianger being there Ceorge (Jaunt, the 

‘I am not like a little beggar, papa, 1 riled general’s youngest son, the duet‘subject of Iih 
F rances with an indignation which scarcely any | mother’s talk, the 011c ot her children about 

of the more serious grievances of her life had j whom she always had something to s, ' had 

called forth. She had always supposed lain to arnved the day before, and in las pu-seiv •*, even 
be pleased with the British neatness, llio modest, i * ’g'. 1 ,M ( to «rondaiT place. Mm 

„„ ...i: i i ii, i e ■ Caunt had been tlu* nr.-l to see the little part\ 


girlish costumes which slie had procured for 


. Ir . . , . , coming along by tin* terrace ol the olive wood-, 

herself by ms met, and which made, tins girl, sh( . jJij. formed plans in her 

who knew nothing ot England, *.n diaractensti- imagination ol wb.it might ensue wdien George 
cally an English girl. This proof of the man’s came home She r.m out to meet, them with In i 
ignorance—which Frances ignorantly supposed to hands e\ 1 onded ‘O l i.imcs J <im h> gl.id to 
mean entire indifference to her appearance—went M e jou Only tain v what has liappined George 
to her heart. ‘ And it is impossible to get things i bas 

here/ she added with her usual anxious penitence * am ftf a< V XI ''J brant e**, who was the first. 

for her impatience. I 

1 , . . t, , , T ltenaces amt then she hint not so much to t.dk 

Wl i an do ,t in Pane, limn,' he nud. ‘I ; ns (; , 1118t , lu ,. c nml u„U.,m Her h„e bel,ted 
suppose you have enough ot the instincts of jour „ l , p i ( . aMm . < |bm happy you mint be/ 

sex to buy clothes in Park’ .she said, ki-sing the old lod\ ulleelnmately. * 1- 

Girls are not fond of hearing of the instincts , he w ell > ’ 
of their sex. She turned away with a speechless j ‘Oh, wonderfully well; so much Utter than 
vexation and distress which it pleased him toil could have hoped —George, (Jeruge, when* 
think rudeness. (are you’ -Oh, my dear, 1 am so anxious that 

‘But she keeps the money all the same/ he 1 ^ ou luoyt » * w,mt ' I <m 1 ' ,) bke bun/ Mis 

said to himself. | (.mint raid 

r .„ ., , , ,, , , Almost for tin* hist tune, there eamo a sting 

lhiiB it became very apparent that the dopar- nf to Fram es’ heart. Sim had heard a meal 

ture of rranees was desirable, and that she could | Jonl of George Gaunt. She had thought oj him 
not go too soon. But there were still inevitable j more than ot any other stranger. She had won- 
delays. Strange ! that when love inibitterul made j dured what ho would he like, and smiled to 
her stay intolerable, the washerwoman should ! herself at his mother’s loo evident anCjety to 
have compelled it. But to Frances, for the i bring them together, with a slight., not di*agree- 
moment, everything in life was strange. u .^ ( ‘ butler ol mtcrcwt m her own consciousness. 

And not the least strange was the way in And now lieiv he was, and she was going away ’ 

1 • u tu 1 1 v. 1, . 1 n „ 1 1. i / 4 It seemed a sort of spite of fortune, a tantalising 

which Markham whom she liked, hut did not of , ircllmatan , h ‘ ou!! h, to" be sure, she did 

understand, the odd, little, shabby, unlovely per- nut know Mother she should like him, or if 
sonage, wlip looked like anything m the world Mrs Gaunt’s hope** might bear any fruit. Still, 
but an individual of importance, was received it was the onlv outlet her imagination lind ever 
by the little world of Bordighera. At the little had, and it had amused and gnen her a pleasant : 
church on Sunday, there was a faint stir when fahtpstie glimpse now and then into something 
he came in, and one lady pointed him out to tlRit might be mote exciting than the calm round 
another as the small audience filed out. The 5'cry day. % . 

English landlady at the hotel spoke of him con- ™> «■» little grassy temcc whnd, 

4* r j'm ,, 1 ,, .. surrounded the house, looking towards the open 

tmnallyf Lord Markham was now the authority t]oori ,, ut n „ t tok , Btel ,° towar , la it, whiting 

which she quoted on all subjects. Even Domenico for tlu . llPro to ap ". ar / TI fe house was low and 
said ‘meelord’ with a relish. And as for the broad, with a veranda round it, planted in the 
Durants, their enthusiasm was boundless. Tasie, midst of the olive groves, where there was a 
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little dealing, and looking clow n upon the sea. 
Frances paused there, with her face towards tlie 
house, and saw com mg out from under the 
shadow of the veranda, with a ceitam awkward 
celerity, the straight slim figure of the young 
Indian oiliecr, his mother’s hero, ami, in a 
visionary sense, her own. She did not advance 
—she could not tell why—hut waited till he 
should come up, while his mother turned round, 
beckoning to him This was how it was that 
Constance and Markham arrived upon the scene 
heiore the introduction was fully accomplished. 
Frances held out lmi hand, and he took it, 
coming forward , but already his eyes had tra¬ 
velled over her head to tin* other pair arriving, 
with a look of inquiry and surprise He let 
Frances’ hand drop as soon as lie had tombed 
it, and turned tow aids the oilier, wdio was much 
more attractive than Frances. Constance, who 
missed nothing, ga\c him a glance, and I hen 
turned to his mother. ‘ We bioiight our brother 
to hi* you,’ she said (as Fiances had not had 
pivsc uce of mind to do).—‘Lend Markham, Mrs 
(Jaunt. I’.ut we have come at an inappropriate 
moment, win n urn me occupied.’ 

M) no' It i-. so kind ot you to come.—This 
is m\ {■on George, Mi-s Waling lie arnved 

last, night 1 have so wanted him to meet’- 

Sin- d-d m-t si t \ Flam is, hut sin- looked .it 
the little gul, who w.is quite eclipsed and m 
the Ut> kgrouml, and then Iminc illy adde-d, ‘ your 

— laiml\ who'c luiiin- In knows, as such friends ' 

— And how kind ol l.oid Maikh.nn to come 
all this w.i) 

She w- mil ac hi turned to lords, and the 
mothers mind jumped at once to the vain, but 
so usual idea, that this lord, who had himself 
soil-.dit the ac quaint.'im e, might, he of use to 
hei sou She- hi ought loiward George, who was 
a little* d,i//|ecl to i , and it was not till the 
paily had hei-n swept into the veranda, whine 
tin* l.imih '.it in tin cuuung, that. Mrs (Jaunt 
he-cairn .ewaie that Fiance--. ha«l full owed the 
la t e,i the ti.un, ami had sealed herself on 
the o.it kirts ol the gnutp, no one ]».i\mg any 
heed i. her. Kun then, sho was too much 
umle*r tlie mflumee of the lc-ss known vis'toi's 
to do au>thing to put this light. 

* 1 am elclighted that you think me kind,’ said j 
Maikham, m answer to the assurances which 
Mrs (Jaunt kept ripeating, not knowing wliat I 
to say ‘My .step-lather is not ol that opinion I 
at all. # Nut her will you he, T leai, when you 
know mv mission i hare conn: for Frances.’ 

‘For Fiances 1 ’ sin- c-m-d, with a hull sup- 
pivssc-d stream of dismay. 

‘Ah, 1 said you would not be of that opinion 
long,’ Maikham saqj. 

‘h Frances going away'-" said the old general. 
‘T don’t think we can stand that—Eh, Gecngc? 
that is not what ■your mother promised you.— 

I ranees is all we have got to remind us that 
we w ere young once. W.uing must hear reason, 
lie must not let her go uwa\ .’ , f 

‘Frances is Lomg , hut Constance- stavs,’ inter¬ 
posed that young Judy.--‘Central, 1 hope you 
will adopt me m her stead.’ 

‘ That I will,’ said tin* old soldier; ‘that is, 

I will adopt you in addition, for we cannot 
give up Frances Though, if it. is only for a 
short visit, if you pledge yourself to bring her 


hack again, I suppose we will have to give our 
consent ’ 

‘Not I,’ said Mrs Gaunt under her breath. 
She whispered to her son ‘Go and talk to hei. 
Tins is not Frances; that is Frances,’ leaning 
over Ins shoulder. 

George did not mean to shake off her hand ; 
hut he made a little impatient movement, and 
turned the other way to Constance, to whom lie 
made some confused remark. 

All the conversation was about Frances; hut 
she took no part m it, nor did any one turn to 
her to abk her own opinion. She sat on the 
edge of the veranda, hall hidden by the luxuriant 
growth of a rose which covered one of the* 
ullars, and looked out rather wistfully, it must 
k* allowed, over the gray clouds of olives in 
the foreground, to the blue of the sea beyond. 
It was twilight under the shade of the veranda; 
Imt outside', a subdued daylight, on the turn 
towards night. The little talk about liei was 
very flattering, hut somehow it did not have the 
effect it might have had ; for though they all 
'-poke of her as of so much importance, they left 
her out with one consent. Not exactly vvitti one 
consent Mrs Gaunt, standing up, looking from 
cine to another, hint—though causelessly—beyond 
expression by the careless movement of her newly 
ret u rm d boy, would have gone to Frances, had 
sho not been held by some league tie attraction 
winch emanated from the others—the lord—who 
might be* of use ; tin* young lady, whose* caieless 
ease* and self-confidence wen* dazzling to simple 
people. 

Neither tin* general nor his wife could realise 
that she was merely Fiances’ sister, Warings 
daughtei. She was the sister of Lord Markham. 

I She was on another level altogether from the* little 
I girl who hail been so pleasant to them all and 
so swigit They were veiy sony that Frances 
was going away ; hut the other one required 
attention, had to be' thought ol, and put in the 
duel place As for Frances, who knew them 
all so well, she would not mind. And thus even 
Min Gaunt directed her attention to the new¬ 
comer. 

Fiances thought it was all very natural, and 
exactly what she* wished .She was glad, veiy 
glad that they should take to Constance ; that 
she should make fi lends with all the old fi lends 
who to herself had hem so tender and kind 
Hut. there was one* thing in which she could not 
help but feel a little* disappointed, disconcerted, 
cast down. She had looked forward to George. 
She had thought of this m-w (dement in the 
quiet village life with a pleasant flutter of her 
heart. It had been natural to flunk of him 
as falling more or less to her own share, partly 
because it would be so in tin* fitness of thing-, 
she being the youngest of all. the society—the 
girl, as lu* would he the hoy; and partly because 
of Ins mother’s fond talk, which was lull of 
innocent hints of her hopes. ThatGeenge should 
come, when she was just going away, was had 
enough ; but that they should have met like 
this, that In* should have touched her baud 
almost without looking at her, that he should 
not hare had the most momentary desire make 
acquaintance with Frances, wlips* name he must 
have heard so often, that gave her a real pang. 
To be sure, it was only a pang of the imagination. 
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She liad not fallen in love with his photograph, 
which did not represent un Adonis; and it was 
something, half a brother, half a comrade, not 
(consciously) a lover, lor which Frances had 
looked in lum. But vet it gave her a very 
strange, painful, deserted sensation when she saw 
him look over her head at Constance, and felt 
her hand dropped as soon as taken. She smiled 
a little at herself, when slie came to think of 
it, saying to herself that sin 1 knew very well 
Constance was far more charming, lar more pretty 
than she, and that it was only natural she should 
take the first place. Frances was ever anxious 
to yield to her the first place. But she could 
not help that quiver of involuntary feeling. She 
was hurt, though it was all so natural. It was 
natural, too, tliut she should l»e hurt., and .that 
nobody should take any notice—all the most 
everyday things m the w drld. 

George (Jaunt came to the l’alaz/o next day. 
lie came in the afternoon with his lather, to be 
introduced to Waring; and he came again after 
dinner—for these neighbours did not entertain 
each other at the woiking-day meals, so to speak,! 
but only in light ornamental ways, with cups ot j 
tea or black coffee—with both his parents to , 
spend the evening. He was thm and ol a slightly 
greenish tinge in his brownness, by reason of 
India and the illnesses he had gone through ; 
but bis slim figure had a look of power; and 
he had kind eyes, like liis mother’s, under the 
hollows ol liis brows: not u hands mu* young 
man, yet not at all common or ordinary, with 
a soldier's neatness and upright beaung. To see 
Markham beside lnm with his imiguifu ant figure, 
liis little round head tufted with sandy hair, 
his one-sided look with his ghiss m his eye, or 
his ear tilted up on the opposite side, was as 
good as a sermon upon race and its advantages. 
For Markham was the fifteenth lord ; the 
Gaunts were, it was understood, of as good as 
no family at aLL Captain Geuree from that 
first evening had neither ear nor eve lor any 
one but Constance. He followed her about shjly 
wherever she moved; he stood over her when 
she sat down. He said little, for lie was shy, 
poor fellow; vet he did sometimes hazard a 
remark, which was always subsidiary or respon¬ 
sive to something she had said. 

Mrs Gaunt’s distress at this subversion of all 
she had intended was great. Slie got Frances 
into a corner ol the loggia while the otlieis 
talked, and thrust upon her a pretty sandal¬ 
wood box inlaid with ivory, one of those that 
George had brought from India. ‘It was 
always intended for you, dear,’ she said. ‘Of 
course, lie could not venture to oiler it luin- 
belf.’ 

‘But, dear Mrs Gaunt,,’ said Frances, with a 
low laugh, in which all her little bitterness 
evaporated,* *1 don’t think he has so much as 
seen my face. I am sure he would not know 
me if we met in the load ’ . 

‘Oh, my dear child,’ cried poor Mrs Gaunt, 
‘it has been such a disappointment to me. 1 
have just cried my eyes out over it. To think 
you should not have taken to each other utter 
.ill my /fleams and hopes * 

Frances laughed, again; but she did not say 
that there had been no failure of interest on her 
side. She said: ‘ 1 hope he will soon be quite 


strong and well. You will write ami tell me 
about everybody.’ 

‘ Indeed, 1 will. O Frances, is it possible that 
you are going so soon? It does not seem natural 
that you should be going, and that your sister 
should stay.’ 

‘Not very natural,’ said Frances with a com¬ 
posure which was less natural still. ‘But since 
it is to he, I hope you will sec as much of her 
as you can, dear Mrs Gaunt, and he as kind to 
her as you have been to me.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, there is little doubt that I shall 
see a great deal ol her,’ banl the mother, with a 
glance towards the other group, of which Con 
stance was the central figure. She was lying 
back in the big wicker-work chair; \\ ilh the 
while bauds and arms, which showed out ol 
aluevcs shorter than were usual in Bordiglicra, 
veiy visible in the dusk, accompanying her talk 
by lively gestures. The young captain stood 
like a sentiml a little behind her. Ills mother's 
glance was half vexation and half pleasure. She 
thought it was a great thing Jor a girl to have 
secured the attentions of her hoy, and a very 
sad thing lor the gul who had not secured them. 
Any doubt that Constance might not be giateful, 
had not yet entered her thought*. Frana.-, 
though .he was so much less expellenced, baw 
tile matter m another light. 

‘You must remeinboi,’ she said, ‘that Jie lias 
been brought up very diff«She has been 
UM-d to a gieafc deal « ' : *>, M.ukham 

bays.’ 

‘And now you will come m i*>r tlut, and she 
nuvt take what sii>‘ can get lien.’ Mu Gaunt’s 
tone when she said this Viewed that she 1- It, 
whoever u.u the loser, it would not be Constance. 
Flam e,> shook her head. 

‘It will bt* very dilh rent with me. Ami dear 
Mrs Gaunt, if Constance should not—do as you 
wi-h'- 

‘My dear, f will not inteilere. Tt never does 
any good wlnu a liiutlur interferes,’ Min Gaunt 
Mid Jiuriiedly. Her mind was incapable of 
pursuing tile idea whi<h Fram«so timidly had 
endeavoured to buggeA. And what could the 
girl do more i 

Next day, she went away. Tier father, pale 
and btern, tuok leave of her in the bookroom 
with un air of offence and displeasure which 
went to Frances’ heart. ‘I will not come to tin* 
station. You will have, no doubt, everybody at 
the station T don't Ll»o greetings in the .market¬ 
place‘s,’ he said. 

‘ 1 ’apa,’ banl Frances, ‘Mariuceia know- every 
thing. I am sure she will be carefuL She says 
she will «not trouble Constance more than io 
necessary. Audi hope’- „ 

‘Oh, we shall do very well, I don’t doubt.’ 

‘I hope you will forgive me, papa, for all I 
may have done wrong. I hope you will not miss 
me ; that is, 1 hope—oh, 1 hope you will miss me 
a#little, for it breaks my heart when you look ut 
like that.’ 

‘We shall do very well,* said Waring, not 
looking at her at £ 11 , ‘both you and L' 

‘And you have nothing to say to me, papa?’ 

‘Nothing—except that I hope you will like 
your new life and find everything pleasant.— 
Good-bye, my dear ; it is time you were going.’ 

And that w’aa all Everybody was at the 
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station, it was true, which ma<lc it no place for 
leave-takings; and Frances did not know that 
he •watched the train from the loggia till the 
white plume of steam disappeared with a roar 
in the next of those many tunnels that spoil the 
beautiful Oorniee road. Constance walked baek 
in the midst of the daunts and Durants, looking, 
as she always did, the mistress of the situation. 
But neither did Frances, blotted out in the 
corner of the carriage, crying behind her veil 
and her handkerchief, leu\ing all she knew 
behind her, undeistand with what a tug at her 
heart Constance saw the familiar little ugly face 
of her brother for the lost tune at the carnage 
window, and turned back to the deadly monotony 
of the shelter she had sought for herself, with a 
sense that , - v.,s over, and she herself 

'•omplelely .1 v u 1 , ■ .1 wreck upon a desolate 

shore. 


PEAT ANT) PEAT-BOGS. 

So mm account of our pent-mosses, or hogs as tiny 
arc called in some localities, ought to possess a 
certain interest for many person* Their age, 
ongin, and method ol growth are question* of 
geological interest; and their general character, 
uses, and prodmls .ire matters ot some industnal 
jinpoiLnine, when it is considered how largo a 
part ol the *-oil of the British Isles is covered 
with peal The proportion of surface su occupied 
' 1 considerable' in England and Scotland, and still 
huger 111 Ireland, when* it is eaPulalod that tlnee 
million u'TO', or about one-seventh of the entire 
surlace, consists ot peat-bugs. Tho-c ol us who 
.ue not geologist*?, and who have for the first time 
4ood hi .ado a deep cutting where peat-cutting 
ojveration’ were being carried on, may remember 
to have felt no litth* curiosity as to the nature 
and origin of the Soft lit own-black vegetable mud, 
with a hi.lory stretching between a time appa¬ 
rently .-o recent and a period so evidently remote 
There must be many whose* experience it lias 
been to sec unearthed iiom under this giowth of 
time strange yet familiar relics ol a long-p.i'-t age, 
when this part of the wot Id possessed a different 
(Innate, and doubllc .. al.-o enjoyed the advan¬ 
tage, or disadvantage, ol a different geographical 
arrangement of its ; urface ; and some of those 
may perhaps remember to have set the imagina¬ 
tion U> work to lncasim out in inches of black 
deposit the number of the intervening centimes 
which divided those remote ages from our own 
times. 

Peat, as every Bne knows, is vegetable matter 
in a semi-decomposed state. It is extensively dis¬ 
tributed over the northern countries of Europe, par¬ 
ticularly in the British Islands, Norway, Sweden, 
and those parts of the continent bordering 011 
the German Ocean and Baltic sea. It is* also 
found in Canada, Labrador, and Newfoundland. 
It occupies the lowlands at tfie level of the sea 
in t]je British Islands and Northern Europe, but 
it gradually retreats to the higher tahlcllfck as 
we get farther south. In North America, it is 
not met with to any great extent 6 outh of the 


latitude of New* York ; and Darwin says that in 
the southern hemisphere the parallel of forty-five 
degrees marks its nearest approach to the equator. 
These facts of its distribution point clearly to the 
conditions essential to the growth and formation 
of peat—namely, u climate sufficiently moist to 
foster tin: growth of the plants of the remains of 
which it is composed, and at the same time cool 
enough to retard, under certain conditions, the 
decomposition Intend a certain point of succes- 
I sive generations ol those plants. 

Many persons wonder at the magnitude of the 
results of geological changes in the older epochs 
of the earth’s history, and f.un y that they point 
to a time when the forces of nature were more 
active than they are at present, and all the 
while remain unconscious of the fact that the 
atmosphere, rani, winds and riveis of the present 
day aie producing by insensible degrees changes 
in the earth’s surface the sum of w'liich may 
one day be as stupendous as any which have 
taken place in the pu*t. The peat deposits, 
though belonging to the very last of the periods 
of geological time, evidently have a history which 
extends far back into remote ages. Yet, in almost 
any stagnant pool at the present day, we may see 
the actual formation of pc# under conditions 
similar to those under which the va~,t deposits in 
our bogs have been laid down. Bogs and mosses 
may be divided into two classes—those which have 
ceased to grow, and those which are still growing. 
Those belonging to the former class are easily 
known ; for drainage, or loss of moisture from any 
cause, leads to the cessation of growth, and very 
soon to the decay of peat-bog-^. Those which have 
ceased-to grow are in this country generally either 
being*blowly brought under cultivation, or, as is 
the case with the deeper ones, they arc being cut 
avvuv to be utilised as fuel. It is in those marshes 
known as flow-mosses or quaking-hogs, which 
contain much water, that the large previous depo¬ 
sits ot peat are still being added to. 

On a small scale, the formation of peat may 
be studied m almost any shallow' piece of stag- 
n.uit water. Aquatic plants and mosses shoot up 
round the edges, and the semi-decomposed remains 
ot each year’s crop gradually accumulate. The 
loots and branches of the plants often shoot 
out and become matted at the surface, holding 
together floating v egetable matter. In process of 
tune, a floating skm js formed, which throws up 
a new growth oveiy year, and gradually thickens. 
Sphagnum or hog-moss is ollui the principal 
giowth in such cumh ; and persons walking over 
mossy ground bhouhl carefully avoid stepping 

S 'he gray-looking patches ot sphagnum, as 
ten cover very dangerous places indeed. * 
aymg vegetable matter of each succeeding 
Ids a thm l.-iycr to the mass, which is 
cd from becoming decomposed beyond a 
turuuii point by the presence ot water and the 
low temperature. As time goes on and the 
deposit of vegetable matter accumulates, the out¬ 
lets by which the surplus water is drained away 
often get choke*l up, so that fnoisture is still 
retained ; and the process continues until it is 
arrested by drainage or the escape of water by 
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natural means. The process of formation of our 
large deposits of peat must have more or less 
resembled this on a large scale. 

Jn a deep bog, the peat cut from the lower 
strata is of n black colour, and dries into a hard, 
heavy, close-grained mass, which m the best 
kinds somewhat resembles coal. That cut from 
tlx* middle strata is of a browner colour, and is 
more spongy in texture ; while that taken from 
the upper layers is of a light-brown colour, of 
a very spongy texture, with the stalks, roots, 
and fibres of the plants of which it is composed 
still fresh and nndecomposed. It is very common 
to find peat-bogs occupying what were the sites 
of ancient forests, so that when the superincum¬ 
bent moss is removed, we come upon great num¬ 
bers ot the trunks and branches of former giants 
of the forest lying as they fell, with the stumps 
of many of them still routed in the soil beneath. 
The wood, even to the bark, is often in the most 
perfect state of preservation. 

A study of the conditions of climate and sur¬ 
roundings under which these buried forests 
flourished and decayed throws much light upon 
the question as to the condition-, under which 
peat began to form in these countries. One of 
the most remarkable mailers in connection with 
the peat-forests is that m many of the localities 
m which they are found, and m which the trees 
have evidently grown, tiers can now he reared 
only with difficulty, if at all Jn the wild storm- 
swept flats along the Atlantic seaboard m the 
West of Ireland, and in the cold, bare, stoimy 
valleys of the Western Highlands of Scotland, 
it is at the present day difficult to raise even 
dwarf specimens of hardy trees ; vet from beneath 
the peat-mosses in these localities have been 
unearthed in great abundance magnificent speci¬ 
mens of the anuent pine and oak forests, which 
in past ages grew ami flourished luxuriantly on 
the spot. This is evidently due partly* to a 
change in climatic conditions since peat began 
to form in these places, and paitly to the fact 
that trees will not thrive in situations whole 
the soil is very moist, and consequently sour. 
The trees lound m bogs in tlx se islands are 
generally the oak, pine, birch, liuzel, alder, 
willow, all of which are still indigenous, so that 
the change in climate cannot have been very 
severe. It resulted, no doubt, partly from altera- ; 
tion in the geography of the country, and partly i 
from a change m the level of the land. There 
is evidence to show that changes of this nature 
have had much to do with the formation of 
the large peat deposits in the British Islands 
and Northern Europe. In the ('arse of Gowrie 
and other parts of Scotland, trunks of trees arts 
found imbedded in peat some distance below 
the, sea-level; submerged forests with overlying 
peat are found at many parts of the coasts o£ 
the British Islands and elsewhere m Northej® 
Europe. On certain parts of the coasts ol me 
Orkneys and Hebrides, and m places off 0 l\ie 
coast of Ireland and along the northern coasts of 
France, Holland, and Denmark, the pheriomena 
of submerged peat with the remains of forests 
imbedded m it are not uncommon. Blocks of 
peat hia.e been W'aslied ashore on the western 
coast or Scotland ; and peat has been dredged up 
far out in the North Sea and m parts of tlx* 
English Channel. These facts all point to the 


conclusion, that a considerable subsidence of 
the land has taken place m Northern Europe 
since the date when the forests flourished and 
decayed and became buried beneath the overlying 
peat. Mr Geikie is of opinion that at the 
date, of the forests, and just before the peat 
hail begun to form, Great Britain and Ireland 
formed part of the continent of Europe, and the 
bed ot the shallow North Sea was dry land. 
Speaking of this period, lie says: ‘The bed of 
the North Sea was a great undulating plain, 
traversed from south to north by a mighty rivei, 
which earned the tribute of the Thames, Rhine, 
and other streams, and poured in one magnificent 
flood into the Northern Ocean.’ These islands 
at that lime must have possessed a less insular 
climate, nearly approaching, no doubt, to that 
now enjoyed by parts of the continent ill the 
same latitude. It was less moist than it is at 
present, aixl the charncle! of the ’ trees found 
m the peat-mosses shows that the winters were 
colder and the summers warmer than they are 
now. 

It was under such conditions of geography uxl 
climate that the forests, the remains of many of 
which are still preserved beneath the peat-.iesses, 
flourished m the British Isles. As the subsidence 
ot the land went on, and Great Britain became 
an island, the climate changed gradually. The 
forests in many districts no longer held their 
own against the sea-air and the moist insular 
climate. When llion* in low-lying districts 
succumbed, they, together with the vegetable 
matter which soon grew' o\er them, gradually 1 
choked up the valleys Drainage being obstructed 
and the cm ape of water prevented, swamps were 
lormeil, m which the growth ol peat went on 
rapidly, Jo be continued m many instances 
almost down to our own day. 

The age ol some of the peat-bog-, m Scotland 
and Ireland must be enormous. The peat 
in many places in tlx* former country measures 
Bom fifteen to thiily feet, m depth ; and in some 
of the bogs m the latter countiy this depth 
is often exceeded. Speaking of the age of the 
bogs in Ireland, Mi hunh.m says: ‘Each 
year’s growth is represented l»v a layer or 
lamina, and these lamina* m tlx* white turf 
are about, on an average, one bundled to tin- 
foot ; in brown turf, two hundred to three 
hundred; and m black turf, from six hundred 
to eight hundred.’ Any calculation, however, as 
to the age of peat which might be made from 
data of Ibis kind can be taken only in a general 
sense. The rate of growth, no doubt, often’varied 
in different parts of the same moss and in dif¬ 
ferent years. In some* bogs, there arc* evidences 
that alter tlx* peat had continued to form for a 
considerable depth, the process was arrested for 
a long interval ol time. The surface apparently 
became again comparatively firm and dry, and 
was once more covered with a growth of wood; 
so that it is not uncommon to meet with places 
where a section of the peat presents the spectacle 
ot the lower strata covering the debris of an 
ancient forest; then a continuous deposit of peat 
lor some leet; when we again, still many feet 
below tlx* surface, come upon the trunks, and 
stumps of a second forest. In such cases, it is, 
of course, manifestly impossible to calculate with 
any hope of ceitainty tne tune required for the 
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formation of a certain depth of peat. Mr Geikie 
says: ‘ The sum of the matter is, that we have 
no exact data by which to compute the time 
required for the formation of a given thickness of 
peat, the rate of growth being extremely variable, 
not only in different regions but m one and the 
same bog. Nevertheless, in very many cases it 
is quite evident that the bogs are of great anti¬ 
quity, and that it has often taken several thou¬ 
sands of years to form a thickness of twenty, or 
even of ten feet.’ When two layers ol wood an* 
found in peat, it is usual to find that the lower 
lorest consisted of oak, and the upper of pine. 

Remains of the great Irish deer are very 
common m tile bogs of Ireland, and human lehrs 
are often found. Coin*, implements, and (lie 
remains of old Roman loadways, are often met 
with m the mosses ol the north of England and 
Scotland. Trees bearing the marks of the axe, 
and sometimes with part of the wood charted, 
liavi*becn found in bogs. In such cases, however, 
it is not always to lie supposed that the mosses 
are of such recent origin as the icIks might 
he supposed to imply Road-making and other 
operations wrie no doubt often rained on m 
ancient times across peal-mosses ; and the floiv- 
mosses would often overwhelm the remain-* of 
man’s handiwoik. Heavy implements would sink 
in tin* soft peat; and many reins and valuable-, 
have no doubt olleu been bin led in tin* jie.it in 
past times, lor ,-afety or pi eservation 

In distiicls where peat is plentiful, it is exten¬ 
sively mod a*, fuel Those who aie familial' with 
such distints will have a grateful remembrance 
of the comfortable appearance of the open hearth 
on a winter's night with ils huge pile ol burning 
peat, backed by a bla/mg, -piitleimg log of 
ivsmoiis bog-pme, '-bedding it- genial, evenly 
djslnbnted light and warmth upon the family 
undo IN at gives out less heat and yields more 
a-dies than eoal. It is the more cleanly fuel of 
the two. It. doe.-, not give forth the noxious 
carbon-laden fumes peculiar to eoal, its pale-blue*, 
slightly acini smoke somewhat resembling that 
given off by w r ood. 

The gathering ol tin* peat-harve-t in many 
parts of the country is a matter of much import¬ 
ance to the inhabitant-, a wet season seriously 
interfering with the necessary operations. The 
cutting commences early in the season, as soon 
as the winter and spring rains have drained 
from off the surface. In Ireland, a long narrow 
slip, measuring from three to six feel across, 
is cleared to the depth of a foot or so uf the 
light spongy peat and heather which hum the 
surface. Extending hack from this, a certain 
space of surface—called m some distneU* a s mirth 
—is levelled, and prepared for the reception 
of tilt' blocks of peat, which, aecoiding as tin y 
are cut, are spread closely upon it to dry. Tin* 
peat—-or huf, as it is almost invariably called 
in that country —ir cut in narrow rectangular 
blocks from a foot to eighteen inches m length. 
The implement used in cutting—called a sla no 
—somewhat resembles a spade, with a flat piece 
of steel attached to*the bottom*at the light side, 
and extending forward at right angle* T1 e 
blocks arc cut from the mass with a downward 
thrust of the implement, the arms alone being 
used, without the assistance of the foot, as in 
an ordinary spade. Alter the blocks have lam 


for some tune, and the sides and upper surfaces 
have dried somewhat, they are turned, and then 
I placed on end in small stacks, which are piled 
together m larger heaps after the drying process 
has advanced. The work of cutting, turning, 
and stacking the peat is not such an unpleasant 
occupation as might be supposed. It is cleanly 
work enough. There is no need to handle the 
pe.it in a wet state, fliough even then it does not 
stain or stick to the hands or person, and has 
no unpleasant smell. When it lias dried some¬ 
what, it i- light, clean, and ea-y to handle. 

It is unusual to < ill the peal down lo the level 
of the soil beneath ; the pio.luce of the lower 
layers, although most valuable as fuel, drying 
into hard and buttle fiagniuds which do not 
bear, handling or lenmval Winn the upper 
matter becomes exhausted, the n maindor is some¬ 
times. dug out, mixed With wafer, and kneaded 
with the hands and foil. It is then cut into 
square blocks and diicd m the ordinary way. 

The peat-ho<fs of hdund ought (o be a source 
of <oie-idcrublc piofil to that country ; and but 
for the low heating jlower of peal, winch renders 
it unfit for use as fuel for iiiauufai.1 tiling purposes, 
they would no doubt have long ago led to the 
development in that cuuntiy ol mdustiud and 
manulaitilling activity similar, on a small scale, 
to that produced by coal m England. To remedy 
llns dif«*<t m peat a a fncljivarious processes 
have been tmd lor comprising it, so as to get 
rid of the huge peKcntage of water always present 
in even the bent dned samples These experi¬ 
ments have uof, up to the pic-mil, met with any 
gicat success when fried on a large si ale. Well- 
dried peat contains as much a* twenty per cent, 
of water ; and even when ino-t ol this is expelled, 
unless flu* peat is rendered compact mid water- 
pi oof by some process, its spongy texture causes 
it to re-absorb a large propoition of moisture from 
the atmosphere. 

The peculiar piopeilies of peat-charcoal have 
led to its being used with advantage m smelting 
mm. It also possesses very powirful antiseptic 
and deodorising properties 

Within recent years, ninth peat-land has been 
re< burned and biought under cultivation in these 
inlands The first step towards reclamation is 
dunnage. A peat-soil, although consisting almost 
entire I v of vegetable matter, is always at lir-t very 
pom, and often quite liaiieii The soil, indeed, [ 
.is alieady hlated, is sour, and lienee unsuitable 
for pl.mt-grovvlli When, how ever, flic land is 
thoroughly drained, and an agent is applied to 
bleak up and duompo-e the meifc mass, the 
vegetable constituents of the soil give out their 
latent qualities, and a high degree of fertility 
ensue-. Lime is an agent of this description ; 
and well-drainid peal-land, incapable m its | 
natural state of pmluung anything more valu- I 
able than coarse glass or heather, *\ill, under i 
its influence, be changed into a rich and pro- , 
ductive soil. In many districts, the presence 
of lime*»toue in the immediate vicinity places 
at hand a natural agent, which is invaluable 
m the reclamation of a peaty soil. In Ireland, 
where the carboniferous limestone is very largely 
developed, it is a source of wealth to tlff^owners 
of peal-land, it it happens to*be found suffi¬ 
ciently near to allow of its being brought in 
any considerable quantity to the spot where it 
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fourteen years of age, Oslo, had come to our house 
in the capacity ot a little nursemaid, but as she 
grew older, had been promoted to be housemaid ; 
and a tidy, clever, faithful servant she had proved, 
greatly liked and trusted, as she well deserved to 
be, by all our family. She had not a few suitors 
amongst the young iishermen; but although 
many of them were regarded as eligible, she 
was in no hurry to enter into the state ol matri¬ 
mony She was decidedly fastidious, and just 
a little bit coquettish, and the young fellows 
found that her heart and hand were not to he 
won quite so easily as perhaps they had imagined. 
Aniom."t her numerous lovers, she greatly pre¬ 
ferred Ned Wmwick ; nay, she did not deny that 
she even liked linn, but said she did not tlnnk 
she liked him well enough to many him, and so, 
without point-blank repulsing his suit, bite had 
always put him oil wjj.li "no excuse or another. 
When Ned win a boy ol twelve, bis father had 
been" drowned in Davis Strait Ills widowed 
mother and her si\ children, of whom Nod was 
the eldest, had, bv the kindness ol the laird, 
been allowed to remain m their croft at little 
more than a nominal relit, paid lroin some small 
mix mes lolt by the poor drowned sailor. The 
neighbours always ivin.ukably kind and helpful 
to widows and 01 phans whom a sudden calamity 
at i cm had he reft of their breadwinner— iv-s^led to 
eul1 1 vale tlm little lie his of oats and potatoes, and 
libcuJIy aipplied tin family with fish. Neel was 
cmplo\«d as a ‘he.de h-l»o\ ’ m the work ot ruling 
ami drying fish duimg the summer months; and 
in winter lie was very active ill r niching ]>il- 
tack.t and iliac ks (young of the saitho), which 
mv arm in the bay-, and along the coast every- 
whore, and are the most unsophisticated of fish, 
though withal wholesome and nutritious food. 
And so tin* family struggle-el on bravely, till 
Ned V..I- old cumuli to he taken as a junior 
band in a fishing boa I lie bad then grown to 
be a big, strong, active* lad, blight and obliging, 
and a great favour ite w itli every one* His good¬ 
ness and devotion to his mother and the younger 
niemlkiv, ol the family, to whom he became* 
principal breadwinner, won for bun universal 
sympathy and admiration; and so it happened 
that at an unusually early age lie* became skipper 
of a fishing-boat, and one erf the most enter¬ 
prising ami successful fishermen in the island. 
At the; time our little story commences, Ned 
was twenty-five* years ol age, and his sweetheart, 
Oulu, twenty-two. 

Onefcomnimg, all the f* Vn -1 iat-, r!’ 1 , •hauling 
their lines, had been .*• *••,'. a I .> >• ,t at sea 
by a violent storm. (bin's fatliei’a boat and 
Neel’s weie in close proximity, when, noth dose- 
roefeel sails -Anderson's boat leading -they bore 
up for the land. Suddenly, when cm the crest 
<>1 a mighty wave, a fiercer blast than usual 
struck the foremost bout; mast and sail went 
by the board, anil the next wave swept over 
her with resistless fiuv. Ned saw it all. « 

‘Heady to lower away the bad, Jamie,’ lie fcUul 

names to l»o James, Aftdicw, Magmfs, Peter, TUrtei, then 
oh lichen m turn would ho Jamesons, Andorsons, Alan- 
uonsf Petoisoii.-i, or llai tJsous. This old custom has 
now almost ontuely d,s.v]i])o«uceI. It may he- added that 
mamed women voiy larely took thur husband’s name, 
hut boie to the end of their days then own maiden 
name. 


to the second hand, who hold the sheets; ‘ and 
you, lads, stand by your oars.’ 

‘it’s useless, Ned,’ said Jamie : ‘we can’t save 
any of them ; and to stop in such a storm and 
sea is madness.’ 

‘For your life! do as I tell you, all; it may 
be our turn to-morrow,’ said the intrepid and 
noble-hearted young skipper sternly, and with a 
gleam m his e) e that meant he would be obeyed. 

In a moment more they could see the swamped 
boat bottom up, with one man, whom they readily 
recognised to lie Osla’s father, holding on for 
dear life to the keek Instantly, Ned put down 
his helm, and his buoyant little skiff luffed up 
and bitasted the sea gallantly not more than a 
bund red yards right to windward of the wreck. 

‘Haul down, Jamie,’shouted Ned. ‘And you, 
lads, keep lier he*ad in the wind’s eye.—Now, 
Jamie!’ he added as ’ soon as the sail was 
gathered in, ‘the livers! Crop some livers. 
Quick, quick 1 ’ 

His older,, were promptly obeyed. Jamie’s 
ready kuile ripped up several of the newly 
caught ling ; the livers were torn, out, crushed 
m his hand, and thrown overboard on all sides; 
and the great waves became smooth and their 
high ciest-. teased to break. Ale outline, Ned seized 
one of Hu* fishing-buoys—an inflated sheepskin, 
to which a Jong line was allaehed—and threw 
it overboard. 'I lie tearing wiml carried the light 
messenger on its errand of rescue fast to leeward. 
The poor castaway apprehended the situation at 
a glance, caught the buoy, winch was skillully 
guided t<> Ins very hand, gave two turns and 
u lntch of the line round Ins arms, lest lie should 
lo,e consciousness—for, like most Shetland fisher¬ 
men, lie could not swun a stioke—and the next i 
instant he wiu being lumled through the water, j 
and was soon on bouid Neds boat. He was the 
onlv man of the ill-luled crew that was saved; 
the others luid disappeared beneath the waves 
Ned set sail once moie, an*! i •• 1.. 1 laid in - .f« I v 

Strange to say, lie :i* i *..v (Ida a \i-n 

for more than a foiln jt a!l<i sin*, ,.• I when 
at last he did come, she lepioaclud him gently. 
MMiy didn’t you come to see me all this time, 
Ned ( 1 want'd so much to thank you for your 
brave conduct in raving my father’s life, y on 
di endful morning. The whole island is ringing 
with it.’ 

‘I didn’t want jou to thank me,’Ned replied. 

‘ 1 did no more than Magnus would have done for 
me, if I had been in his place and he in mine.’ 

Then Osin broke dow n, and sobbed in an inco- 
heienl half-hysterical maimer, a very natural and 
paidonable proceeding on her part, ill the circum¬ 
stances, but one which Ned (lid not understand; 
but, brave lad us he was, he was also very soft- 
lieaited, and O&la’h tears made him leel very sorry 
for her and very unhappy; so he did liis best, in 
a kind manly way, to soothe liei, and’Uot without 
success; 1 >w\ b f r * they parted they bad 

discoveie ..•:•! i k"*iv. 1* . that they were very 

clear t_> c !i < li ■ ."iiui.lv after this, it was all 
settled that as soon as the proper season arrived, 
they should be married. The proper season is the 
dead of winter, and very seldom docs a Shetland 
marriage talc* place at any other time ofXc year. 

Osin with many tears gave he? mistress notice, 
protecting she would not have left for any one 
but Ned ; but he was such a dear lad, the best 
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and bravest and bonniest lad in the island, and 
had saved her father’s life at the risk of his own, 
she couldn’t do otherwise than marry him when 
he had a«ke<l her and .-aid it would make him 
.so happy ; and she hoped her mistiess, who had 
always been so kind to her, would not think her 
ungrateful. Of course her mistress told her she 
was doing quite the right thing. Osla returned 
to her father’s house at the term, and the wpdding 
was fixed to take place about Yuletime. 

The 4 wedding-needs,’ .is the humble trousseau 
of a Shetland innle is called, had, according to 
the invariable practice, unless amongst the very 
poorest, to be fetched iiom Lerwick, the little 
metropolis of the islands, a distance of hftv 
miles. The custom was for the bride and 
bridegroom, accompanied by u married female 
relative of tlu; bride’s, to go to Lerwick bv boat 
to make the necessary purchases. There was 
never any hick of neighbours ready to man 
the boat at no charge to the happy couple It 
was always the slack season of the 3 ear. Littl 
or nothing was doing, and the young fellow's 
regarded it. as a very pleasant trip, and an honour 
to escort a bride and bridegroom on such an 
errand. Sometimes several couple* would club 
together and go in one boat. Usually they would 
he about a week or ten days away; but some¬ 
times, il the weather was boisterous- l»j 110 means 
a rare occiurence in those lugb latitudes and in 
the dead of winter—they would be detained tw'o 
or three weeks. Otten, it the wind wen* con¬ 
trary, the* passage to or from Lerwick could not 
he made in one dav ; and I have known a bridal 
party compelled by sties.- of weather to land in 
some roe half-way, and there to remain storm- 
stayed lor several days. These, however, were 
by no means unpleasant < ontretemps, but rather 
the reverse. The \oyagers were always kindly 
received and hospitably entei tamed. Little les- 
tive gathenngs would be extemporised m honour 
of the .involuntary guests, and nothing in the 
way of payment was expected ; indeed, it would 
have been regarded as an affront little short of 
an insult to lia\c ofleicd it. 

Towards the end ot Decenihu, Ned’s boat was 
launched from the ‘Noosl,’ In r snug wmtei- 
quarters behind the beach. The party consisted 
of Ned, Osla, a married aunt of hers, sister of 
her mother, said aunt’* husband, and four young 
fishermen. Osla and her aunt -the latter swell¬ 
ing with importance, and oxen solemn, under a 
consciousne-s ot the tremendous responsibility 
which, at (Mu’s earnest reuuest, but with some 
blight show ot reluctance, she had undertaken-- 
were snugly and comfortably ensconced 111 the 
stem-sheets amongst abundance of straw; and 
amid the ringing cheers and good wishes of a 
crowd of friends and neighbours, who gathered 
011 the beaeli to see them off, tin y set sail for 
Lei wick. v r fho voyage was prosperous, and 
in ten days the party returned. Immediately 
tliereatter, prepai ations and arrangements for 
the wedding commenced. Osla’s father was the 
younger son of a small udaller, and was hot 
a little proud of it. He was also a thorough¬ 
going and uncompromising conservative, anil a 
great Buckler for all the old customs which had 
come down trough is Scandinavian forebears. He 
w is determined, therefore, that on this auspicious 
occasion everything should be conducted in what 


lie regarded os Btrictly proper form. 1 My bairn,’ 
said he, ‘is a giud lass and a bonny, and 
naue shall hae it to say her wedding was a puir 
or shabby anc. She is marryin’ a lad worthy o’ 
her ; an’ it’s no mo that’ll baud back true shawm’ 
a’ kindness and honour to my doc liter and the 
man that saved my life.’ 

The reader will understand, theretore, that 
what follows is the description of a Shetland 
wedding as it used to he kept half a century ago 
amongst well-to-do fishermen. 

A FALSE Fill END. 

I HKfUitxni only three months ago from Mel¬ 
bourne, where J had becu in practice as a mii goon 
for about ten years. When 1 went out to the 
colony, there were good openings in most ol the 
larger towns tor tiiedicul men; and .as I was 
exceptionally fortunate in the introductions with 
which the forethought of my iritnds at home 
had provided me, palienfs laiig my l»ell 111 t on-« 
siderable numbers Within three years ! was 
making an annual income of neatly three thousand 
pounds , and when, owing to lamily m . -sitie**, 

1 was obliged, regretfully, to turn my bink upon 
the new land that had ticutcd me so hund-oim Iv, 

I had sued twenty thousand pounds, and had, in 
addition, obtained a very respectable Mint the 
Nile of tie* "o.l v-’ll nf my pr.u Lice to a distin¬ 
guished x« u 1 • I • ,,, i .i*_ 1 surgeon, who went out 
expressly to succeed nn* 1 give these details not 
in order 1o cm mu age ambitious young fellows, 
fresh from the mUouI-, to rush off to Australia 
under the impression that it 1* still an Eldoi.ido, 
but in order to show that 1 stood will him aid 
in the front rank of mv profession in Melbourne, 
and 111 some measure to account lor the fait, that 
when a gentleman wlm held veiy high political 
rank in Victoria met with a severe and ultimate!v 
fatal accident, 1 was culled 111 to attend him. f 
suppress his name, for reasons >\huli will he 
obvious Liter 011 ; but, fbi comciin mv, I will <ull 
him Sir Janies fleilly 

Sir James was one of the hugest laud and 
stock holders in (lie colony. 1 have nddcii lor 
thirty miles along the hanks ol tlu nvu* Mur- 
rmubnlgee without going oil lus piopeity ; and 
W'hereas ordinary men count their possessions 
by hundreds of acres, ],e count* d his by hundreds 
*)1 square miles He hud worked hard, and fin 
upward progress had been gradual , but it had 
alwa\s been stemh When I knew him, no man 
in Australia was mule icspei ted 01 looked,up to. 
He hud been knighted, as a small lewanl tor his 
services ns a colonial minister ; he had received 
all kinds, of gratifying testimonials from his 
fellow -i it i/ens ; Jus won I, in all tin* transactions 
of life, was as good as another mail’s bond ; amt 
yet, Sn* James, forty years before, had come to 
Australia ns a emmet, on account of the dis¬ 
graceful runic of torgery. 1 never inquired into 
tlv* details ot his case , and indeed I never knew 
tl>*m until he told them to me when lie was on 
his deathbed. 

Sir James lived in a beautiful jmd spacious 
house overlooking the sea, and distant a lew 
miles from the centre of the city. In spite of his 
seventy years, hi* was a good and active horse¬ 
man ; and one morning, as was liih frequent cus¬ 
tom, he lode into Melbourne in order to tiuusuct 
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Bomo business with his solicitor. He had quilted 
the lawyer’s office, and was already half-way home 
again, when Ins horse was frightened by some 
blasting operations which were being carried on 
in connection with the making of a new road. 
The animal became restive, and finally threw' 
Sir Janies. He fell heauly upon a heap of stones, 
and his groom coming up, found lmn lying insen¬ 
sible. The unfortunate gentleman, who was well 
known to every one in tlie neighbourhood, was 
tenderly carried to the nearest house; and no 
Booner did lie regain consciousness than lie sent 
his servant lor his carriage, and despatched a 
messenger to request me to go at once to his 
house I rode thither immediately, .anti reached 
the place before .Sir James’s arrn.il. 1 feared, 
of course, that he had met with an accident; 
but T had not the faintest idea of the nature of 
it; and therefore 1 wa* greatly shocked when, a 
few' piinutes later, I saw him lifted from his 
carnage, helpless and well-nigh speechless. He 
was conveyed to his bcdtooin, which was upon 
the grouud-iloor; and upon examining him, 1 
discovered that several ol his ribs were broken, 
that tin: internal oigans hail been injured, and 
that there was, practically speaking, no hope of 
his recovery. Sir James was a bachelor, and 
had no female lelatives m the colony, lie might 
live, i knew, for some da\s; and as his house¬ 
keeper, though a kind and thoughtlul woman, 
was far too advanced m years to be callable ot 
pioperly attending upon her unfortunate master, 
I sent the groom Hack to Melbourne for an 
experienced hospital nurse, and in the meantime 
remained with my distinguished patient and did 
all that lay in my power for him. 

When lilt* news of the accident was published 
in the city, it occasioned great excitement. 
Several of Sir James’s former colleagues imme¬ 
diately met together; and one ol them rode to 
the house to request that 1 would not leave it 
bo long as my patient continued to breathe. I 
was to summon any assistance that F might need, 
and to do ixnctly as i deemed best 

‘We would move heaven and earth,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘to preserve his valuable life.’ 

‘I feel,’ said I, ‘that there is not the slightest 
hone ot saving it; but you may be suie that 1 
will spare no pains ’ 

Sir James had,fainted during his removal from 
the carnage to the house, and he did not regain the 
use of his senses for some hours afterwards. 1 was 
Bitting by his bedside when he opened Ins eves. 

‘.So i’m not gone yet, doctor,’ he said, with 
a weird kind of humour. ‘Can this last lor 
long?' 

‘Who can say?’ 1 replied. ‘You hre sadly 
hurt Are yo,u in much pain ? ’ 

‘No; thank God! In pain, hut not in severe 
pain.’ 

‘ 1 should warn you,’ I said, as gently as I could, 
‘that if you have any worldly affairs to settle, you 
should settle them speedily." There ib grievous 
danger.’ ' • * 

‘ I know it,' he Returned, with a sad smile; 
‘but I have settled'everything—everything, that 
is, lljat a lawyer could help me in. ‘Yet before 
I die, there is something that I should like to 
confide to you.’ 

* Will it‘agitate you to tell it ? ’. 

‘ 1 ’in alraul it will, a little,’ he replied. 


‘Then wait until to-morrow, Sir James. The 
danger is great—even inevitable, I fear; but not 
immediate ; and you had better w r ait until 3 oil 
arc calmer and, let us hope, stronger. The shock 
has tried you terribly, and 3*011 have not yet had 
tune to recover from it.’ 

‘As3 r ou will,’he assented ‘But do not leave 
it until too late.’ 

I iecommc.nded him to the care of the nurse, 
who had by this time arrived, and retired to bed, 
not knowing how soon I might be summoned to 
him, or how long it might he before I should 
be able again to quit lus side. In the early 
morning 1 returned to his room. He was 
sleeping, and the nurse informed me that he 
had passed an unexjiectedly good night. After 
I had breakfasted, therefore, when lie. once more 
recurred to the subject which seemed to be 
uppermost 111 his mind, 1 permitted him to talk, 
but implored him to control himself as much as 
possible and not to overtax his strength. 

What lie told me was in substance as follows. 

I made exhaustive notes of it as soon as I left 
his room, and I am confident that T have .suc¬ 
ceeded in recalling many ol Sir James’s actual 
phrases. It made a very powerful impression 
upon me ; and 1 do not doubt that it will equally 
excite the interest and sympathy of the readei. 
The names alone arc altered. * 

‘1 was born,’ he said, ‘in London in 1812 . 

My father was the rector ot St- 'b ; and after 

putting me to a good school, he Bent me to 
Cambridge. 1 took my degree m 18 : 13 , and 
then went to the Bar. My chief friend, both at 
Cambridge and at the Inner Temple, was Hoi ace 
Haven, a 3«>uug man who possessed astonishing 
ability, remarkably good looks, great ambition, 
and the prospect of succeeding to a large fortune 
and to one ot the oldest English baronetcies. 
In all these respects he was, I need scarcely sav, 
my supciior. 1 was a poor man ; 1 had only 
my energies to depend upon; and I had no 
influential relatives, no near relatives indeed of 
any kind, except 1113' father, 1 being an only 
child, and my mother having died during my 
infancy. At the Bar, i was, for a youngster, 
fairly successful. Haven and I had dumber* 
together; we had our law-books in common; 
and w'e were on such terms ot friendship that 
we were known on our staircase as “the Brother- ” 
For Home veal's I lived a a cry happy life I 
nude on .ngli to enable myself to live m tolerable 
lomipit; and in time indeed I felt n^’self to be 
justified in looking mil for a wife. 

‘One evening, Ikixen and I went to a ball at 

Lady D- 'a. We there met a Miss Mary 

Bagster, a young girl of suipassing beauty; and 
before the ’night was spent, we had both—as 1 
learnt subsequently—fallen in love with her. 
Her lather, like mine, was a poor clergyman. 1 
hail but little difficulty in estnblishftig myself 
upon a footing of intimacy with her family; and 
otten when I visited them, Haven accompanied 
me. Maiy, though she. was, as I have said, inex¬ 
pressibly lovely, was of a somewhat cold disposi¬ 
tion. She was unenthuMiastic, and self-contained 
to an unusual degree ; and yet, in her way, Blie 
was ambitious. She desired to marry 1 ® man 
who would make his way in the world; and it 
was only after some very flattering hints about 
me and my abilit}' had been let drop in her 
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presence by her father, who evidently favoured 
me, that she consented to become my wife, 
ltaven was not at Mr Bagster’s house on that 
eventful evening. Next morning, when I met 
him at our chambers, I told him of what had 
occurred. He changed colour-which at the 
time 1 attributed to the strength of his friend¬ 
ship for me—and then congratulated me in a 
somewhat extravagant manner. 

“When are you going to be married?” he 
a ■deed. 

“Soon,” I replied. “There is no reason why 
we should delay. I could wish that 1 were a 
little better off; but our misfortune in that 
respect will, I trust, disappear in course of time. 
As it is, we shall, I think, be able to do pretty 
well.” 

“ I v idi you joy ' ” paid Raven, a - Ik* rose to 
go into the Chancellor’s' Court, where he had a 
brief that morning. 

‘1 had then no idea that he also loved Mary 
Bagster, and that he had determined, even at that 
late hour, if not to wrench her from me for him¬ 
self, at least to pm ent my mai r\ mg her. TTh con¬ 
duct towards me remained, so Jar as 1 could see, 
exactly what it had been pievious to my engage**, 
ment. He was genial anti friendly, appealed to 
take an absorbing interest in all mv plans for 
the future; anil actually accompanied me to 
Brunswick Square, to look over a hoiw* which 
was to be let, anil winch I thought ol taking ] 
and furnishing 1 found that the place would 
be rather beyond my means, and regretfully told 
him so. 

“Never mind, Jack,” he said; “you will find 
something better perhaps. But 1 certainly should 
like you to have the lioiho ” 

‘That evening, wo w’ere silting together over 
the fire. “Jack !” he said suddenly, “we are old 
friends, and f want to give you a handsome 
wedding present.” 

‘Ho had, 1 should explain, recently mu reeded j 
to the baronetcy and the estates, and was now 
a rich man. 

“ Von are very good,” I answered. “ Any¬ 
thing that you may give us w r ill be valued, 
not merely for itself, but for the sake of the 
giver.” 

“We have been in chambers together,” he 
resumed, “for more than seven years. 1 shan’t 
like losing your company ; for of course I shall 
lie roblied of a good dial of it now. Be plain 
with me, Jack. Would not money lie more 
useful to you ‘than a mere present? It usually 
is acceptable, I believe, in these c.kcs.” 

‘1 thanked him feelingly for his fin (‘thought. 
“It would be paiticularly welcome,” I said. 

‘Without another word, he drew Ins chair to 
the table, took lus cheque-book from a drawer, 
and filled in a draft, which, aft# he had care¬ 
fully examined, he handed to me. 

‘i took it, and gazed at it with astonishment— 
it was for a thousand pounds ! “ My dear Raven,” 

I gapped, for I was overcome by this act of appa¬ 
rent and totally unexpected generoutv, “it is too 
much ; it is too good of you. I cannot think of 
accepting it” 

“ Von know tjiat T can well afford it,” he said 
curtly. “I insist upon your taking it. If you 
refuse, we can no longer remain on terms of 
fricndshii ” 


“Nay, Raven,” I cried, while my heart seemed 
to rise in my throat. “Do not misunderstand 
mo. This is noble of you. I thank you with all 
my heart; but I cannot accept such a large sum.” 

‘ lie would not listen, however, to my refusal; 
and finally, I pocketed both my pride and the 
draft 

‘Mary Bagster was at the time paying a short 
visit to her friends in the country ; and thus 
it happened that I ilnl not mention the fact of 
mv having received Raven’s handsome present 
either to her or to any one else. I looked 
lonvard to surprising her with the news upon 
her return to town; and m the meantime 1 
sent the draft to my banker’s, a well-known 
private fnm, with which I had but recently 
opened an account. 

‘A few mornings afterwards, I was sitting at 
breakfast in mv bachelor lodgings in Chapel 
Street, Bedford Row, when, without warning, a 
police officer entered my room, and showing 
me a warrant which authorised him to arrest 
me on a charge of forgery, took me intr 
c u-.tody. 

‘A 1 - you may expect, 1 was tlnmderd.iT'. 
“Eoigery? l’orgpry ot what' 1 '” i exclaimed, Lai* 
maddened by the monstiotis charge. 

‘But I soon learnt a little, and guessed the 
rest. Raven, m order to dispose ot me, and 
to effectually put a stop to my mnrtinge, had 
written out the draft in an unusual manner, 
,md had appended his name in a way which 
had caused ins hanker to decline to cadi the 
cheque, and to indorse it with the w*>rds: 
“Signature differ?.” 

‘The draft had been i< turned in this condi¬ 
tion to Raven, who, without hesitation, had pro¬ 
nounced it to be a forgerv. A /, "*’di”' to his 
story, which was only too j. , 1 : ’• could 

be the criminal The cheque was payable to me; 
1 bail access to the cliawev in which lie lw pi the 
book from which the term had been tom; and 
the clumsy signature had been wntton much up 
J might have written it. 

‘Yon can gue-s the sequel, doctor. 1 was tried ; 
and although I was \ery ahJy defended liy a 
leading counsel, who wa-. a personal friend o' 
mine, T \\a-> convicted, and reiilemed to trans¬ 
portation. now shall 1 dccrjbe to you the 
agony ol lho=e days' In due course, T was sent, 
out here, with a shipload of cut-throats and 
felons. In a few ycaia, doubtless, 1 was nearly 
forgotten at liome, lor mv conviction hilled my 
father; and who else was tlurc to remember me 
save Raven, and Mary Bag'-br, whom he, to add 
to mv wretchedne‘s soon afterwards married?’ 

At thu point, Sir James was seized with spas¬ 
modic pains brought on by Ins excitement; and 
J was obliged to temporalily forbid his continuing 
‘lie jiaintnl narrative. An hour or two later, 
luma \it, finding him calmer, 1 permitted him 
to go on. 

r ‘ 1 served my time,’ he continued; ‘and then, 
having no ii lends in England, I decided to 
remain here. Like many others, I went to the 
diggings; and, dnlikc most; I W’as fortunate. 
I invested rv rvthir * in land and stock ; tried 
to nuke pi\ « pirli'y useful; gradually ob¬ 
tained the confidence and respect of my lellow*- 
Giti/ons; and two or three years ago, as you 
know, received the honour of knighthood. 1 
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rati now say with truth, doctor, that there is 
no man in Australia who would refuse to grasp 
me by the hand because I was once a convict/ 

‘Has your innocence never been proved V I 
asked. 

‘Never 1 ’ he returned. ‘I might, perhaps, 
have made a second endeavour to prove it 
long ago ; but I could not bring myself to 
make her unhappy- -tmhappier, that is, than 
he has made her. As I .have told you, she 
became Lady Haven. You cannot expert me to | 
be able In tell you that the man who so ci nelly 
swore away mv liberty made her a good husband. ; 
He systemat a ally ill-treated her; and although • 
she bore him several children, and wu*-, I have I 
heard, an exemplary wile, until she wa-> crushed j 
by bis brutality, he behaved to her a., ho would ; 
not have behaved to Ins dogs. J)o um know,! 
doctor, that 1 present my love toi her still? 1 
T have never ceased to love her, although *hc 
behead evil of m*', and noxer sent me a single! 
word ol sympathy; and 1 have lidt everything | 
1 have to hoi ildi’*t mil, who by tins time lias, 
..on" of his own. But 1 do not know whether or 1 
not sin is (had. 1 have, however, provided that, I 
should she be living, she i*- toha\e a life-interest 
in my estate. Poor Hun •, she ties, nes j 1 ; for! 
radly did she sillier, and not uiiIk queiillv, li 
evp-vt, did she want * 

‘ \ndlie v> | a*ked. * What he came of IJaven?’ 

‘In tune, he de*< rfed her, and jdungtd into 
flit; lowest depths of illimkeunc.*s and di ‘lpation 
He had wash'd his loilunc; and not veiy long 
ago, 1 read that lie had been ]iii ked up m a tit 
in the streit. of Pans and had died before hi-s 
leinoval to the lioppit.il/ 

‘1 am shoillv going to England, S.r Jam'*-/I 
1 said ; ‘and it 1 can be ol anv u°e m duscoxciiug 
this poor lady's whereabouts, I shall be glad to 
do my be t ' 

‘You are •* ung 1 • England? 1 am h.ippv to 
bear it. i.nu then can do whit 1 feared would 1 
have to be done for me 1>\ a fluid pal tv. T want i 
you to find Ladv Haven and tell her what i have , 
told you. r J\ II her that, .dihoiieh we have bein| 
lepaiated ha* mia‘e tlun forty M.tis 1 still think l 
of her; that 1 die thinking ol her; and that 1; 

forgive her; and-Yes, doctor, t«ll her, too, 

that T lurghc him. 1 must ioigive linn. Ye-i, ; 
I do, full}/ 

1 need not go on to desenbe the painful hours 
1 spent at Sir Jamcfe’s side ere death ieleased lniu 
from his^uffermgs. Sullice it to say that he boje 
himself,,even in his moments of greatest agony, | 
with becoming resignation. Until the last, ho 
was thoughtful for all about him, rather than j 
for himself; aud when the long sleep at List I 
dosed his weary eyes, 1 turned away, feeling that 
Australia had lost a man the memory of whom 
she might justly cheiish. 

Two or three months afterwards 1 returned to ; 
England. Lady Haven, who for some time had I 
been in impoverished circumstances, had mean- 1 
while, been discovered by my late patient’s s 
solicitors ; and before I saw her, she had been 
apprised of the provisions of Sir Jiftnes Reilly’s will. 

1 introduced myself to her as his friend ; and 
fountWier occupying a pleasant but not very well 
furnished house in one ot the best squares m 
Bayswatcr. 

‘ It is all a mystery/ she said to me, when she. 


had first apologised for the disorder of her tem¬ 
porary abode. ‘Poor James ! He was once very 
fond of me. It was many years ago. We should 
! have married, you know, but for an unfortunate 
j circumstance. Perhaps you have heard of it 1 1 
| 1 was slightly annoyed at the tone in which 

she spoke of her dead benefactor. 

‘1 have heard of it, Lady Haven/ I returned 
seriously. 

‘But it did not spoil his success in life/ she 
continued with a slight laugh ; ‘and now, at last, 
he lias made restitution. Well, it is only what 
we deserve! He robbed my late husband, you 
know ; and it is fitting that we should be his 
heirs—is it not ? 1 

I was beginning to fed angry. Even if Sir 
James had be<*n guilty, she had no right to speak 
of him now in so light and scornful a tone. 
Already, 1 saw, she was recklessly spending her 
newly acquired wealth, though she had not. 
actually entered into possession of if, the will 
not having flien been proved. Her misfortunes 
had not made a good woman of her. She was 
•'aiidilv diessed. Instead of being in mourning, 
she was covered with jewelry. Surely it was 
well for poor Sir James that this vain wom«n 
had never been his wife 1 

‘Ladv Waxen/ T said sternly, ‘we may as well 
end tins. Sir .lames Heiily never injured you or 
any other In mg creature. It wasVour husband 
who was the criminal ’ He wrote Ins own name 
to that cheque which led to Sir Janices transpor¬ 
tation. lie denied the facts, and caused your 
benefactor to be bent to the anhpodci' And do i 
you think that T, knowing all this, will buffer 
Sir James’s fair name to bo slandered V 

She turned pale, and clung for support to a 
iliair. f Gracious. power* 1 ’ she exclaimed; ‘is it 
— can it be true? I knew it, then—I knew it! 
My husband once told me all, when lie was 
delirious with drink. God lorgne me 1 ’ and she : 
fell like a corpse to the floor. 

T summoned the servants, who carried her to 
her room. 1 tlun sent, lor a plnsnnn, aud in 
the meantime did what I could to revive her. 
But my ellorts were in lain, and soon alter my 
colleague arrived, she expired. An examination 
subsequently disclos'd the fact that she had long 
been a sufferer from beart-disca-e. 

I am glad to be abl( to sa\ that her son, who 
is now enjoying Sir Janies Beilh’s munificent 
bequest, is wot thy of the legacy. A week or 
two ago he sailed with his family lor Victoria, 
and it is his ambition there to follow in his 
l>onefactoi\s footsteps. 

Tim KDELWI.IJ48--TJ1IJ SWISS BRIP\T. FLOWKR. 

It, wall he a fficfrt consolation for young ladies to 
know that the In aw, associated with mystery, 
matrimony, and maidens, and rejoicifig m the 
name ol Leontopodium, Alpinim, has been making 
quite a sensation in tlip Standard newspaper. 
This Edelweiss so familiar to tourists in the 
Alps, and to young ladies fresh from the newest 
novel, has always been thought to belong exclu¬ 
sively to the Alpine regions of Switzerland ; but 
the range of its geographical distribution has 
been widely extended, and it is "now’ found to 
belong to various other altitudes besides those 
ol the Switzers. Much romance attaches to the 
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favourite plant, ho nearly allied to our cudweeds 
an-! .*TK , p!i. , li*i;.»‘\ and so very near and charming 
a !(I.ilii'ii • ! pretty Crntemwna dioica , the 
Mountain Everlasting, found upon our heaths. 
The Edelweiss is the bridal flower of the Swiss 
girls, being used by them, as we use orange 
blossoms, in the hair and m bouquets at their 
weddings. It is a plant ‘far fetched, dear 
bought, and good for ladies,’ and they will be 
glad to learn that they have no need to spend 
anxious hours m seeking it m its Alpine fast¬ 
nesses in order to possess it. 

The writer got some seed—just a pinch—of 
Freemans, of Norwich. It was put in a cold 
frame, by way of protection ; it c.ime up beauti¬ 
fully and flowered well in the open garden, in 
Yorkshire Hun-hme. The Edelweiss is a hardv 
perennial, and .succeeds well in bog soil with 
plenty of sun ; and when sown in spring, every 
lady may watch it grow lor herself in England, 
and decorate her tresses with it in the autumn. 
All lmddmg maidens and blushing brides will, 
we hope, be thank I ul for this idea. The romantic 
plant about which they have thought and lead 
so often, and about, which such long vanis have 
been spun, is in reality no more dilhcult of culti¬ 
vation than ordinary‘forget-me-nots,’ or mustard 
and cress. 

We have great hopes that, after this succinct 
statement, when we look up at diaw ing-iooni 
window's, and when we go into our Irieinls’ conser¬ 
vatories, we shall be sure to see the Edelweiss 
with its round head of silvery, white, tlully, 
downy flowers and leave-. And wlnn we see 
them, we shall also hi* quite sure that some, fairy 
tingeis have been at work, that some tender heart 
is beating fast, that some ioinanu* is being placed 
out under tliose very eaves, and that some happy 
maiden is cultivating the delicious Edelweiss lor 
no other purpose in the world except an eaily 
wedding. And maj good link attend her! It is 
too much to believe, ot course, that the plant will 
be grown Rirnply as a botanical rarity, or to send 
out as souvenir*, or to place in licrbaiiums and 
albums. Depend ujion it, if you see the Edelweiss 
growing and bhn.ming, the next thing is to look 
out for a pan of whit, glove-, and a sweet, Huffy 
bridal cake, as white and chaste and ornate as the 
Edelweiss itself. 


IN Y A It It () W. 

BY AIiEXAXPF.lt AXPBRSOX. 

A mu. am of youth 1ms grown lo fin it, 
Though yeai.s it was in blossom , 

It. la>, like touch of summer light, 

1’ai down within my bosom • 

It led me on fioiu hope to hope, 

Made rainbow'.- of each raoriow, 

A*-l now my heait has had its widi— 

I stood to-day in Yarrow. 

And as I stood, iny old sweet dreams 
Took hack their long-lost brightness ; 
My boyhood came, and in my heart 
Roso up a summer lightness. 

’ T heard faint echoes of far song 
Grow ncli and deep, and borrow 
The low, sweet tones of eaily years— 

I stood to-day in Yarrow. 


0 dreams of youth, dreamt long ago, 

When every hour was pleasure! 

0 hopes that came when Hope was high, 
Nor niggard of her treasuie 1 — 

Ye came to-day, and, as of old, 

I could not find your inauow ; 

Ye made my heait grow warm with tears— 
I s'ood to day in Yarrow. 

That touch of sonow when our youth 
Was in its phase of sadness, 

Foi which no speech was on the lip 
To frame its gentle madness, 

Rests on each lull I saw to-day, 

Till I was lelt with only 
That plea-urc which is almost pain, 

The sense of being lonely. 

The haunting sense of love, that now “ 
bents with a feibler pinion 
Above the shattered domes Hint once 
Soared high in Iih dominion. 

And in the air ot all that tune, 
j\or joy nor Baclne-.s wholly, 

F-em all to mix and melt away 
Jii pleasing melancholy 

Why should it be that, as we dream, 

A tendci bong of pns.-iou, 

Of lmers loving long :>vo 
In the old J3oj<lei fa-.li •on. 

Should touch and hallow in. ly spot. 

Until its present e Ihonmgh 
I- in the very mass that thiol.- 

With thoughts of love and Y.vnow ' 

We know not, we can oulv d< *iii 
The heait livea in the sloiv. 

Ami gives to stieam and hill uound 
A level's tcmtul glory. 

Until it bears us back lo fetl 
The light ot that fai tuoiiou 
That touched the ridge on Tinui. 11 ill, 

Then ft-11 on winding Yanovv 

Ah, not on Yanow stream alone 
Fell that most tenriu feeling, 

Rut like a light fiom out u light, 

An inmost charm tevtahng, • 

It lay, and lies on vale and lull, 

On watois in their llowing , 

And only can the heait discern 
The souieo of its be -lowing. 

Yes 1 we may walk by Y.uiow sliemn 
With speech, and song, and laughter. 

Rut still far down a sadness sleeps, 

To wake and follow after. 

And soft regiils that come and go, 

The light and shade of soirow, 

Are with uie still, that J may know 
I stood to-day in Yarrow. „> 
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AT AX EASTERN DINNER-PARTY. 

In Mohammedan countries generally, there is a 
greater gravity, a greater appearance of austerity 
m public, ami a more apparent mortification of 
the flesh, than with ns. (Iruve faces are seldom 
seen to smile ; the cornel’s of the mouth are more 
often drawn down than up. But this apparent 
solemnity is much produced by the numerous 
rules oi etiquette, a breach of any of \vhi< h 
Mould cause a serious depreciation in the social 
position of the man who was guilty of it. 

As a rule, the Oriental, mure pniliculnrly the 
higher-class Persian, has two entities—one of the 
gjlent and solemn pundit, speaking only in 
whi'^‘ r ' s , an< l W1 ^ 1 < ither the Spartan brevity 
of Ye3$L alul or launching out into eom- 
plimentofb’ phrases, as insincere as they are poetic 
—a bciii" 111 tlouing garments of price, 

hchatte<ror\ lfi *' ni ^ im ^i according to his class, 
and with a ^ u ‘ little niceties ot 

lbnn and plira® 50 that Mould do ciedit to an 
experienced I^H’d 01 mmbor lain. Priests, laMycrs, 
mere.bants tl#^ courtier and soldier • lasses, all 
are thus • fj® a single public slip from the code 
of cerem('^ a l and etiquette would cause at once 
a loss c^te. In fact, at first, to the new- 
cor .ner they seem all Pharisees, and wear their 
phylacteries broad. Such are the ujiper-class 
Persians outside their own homes, and from 
sunrise to sunset. It is of the Oriental in Ins 
other phase, and among his friends, • or ‘cup- 
companions’ as I*ane m liis Aiabutn Nujhl* 
translates the word, that I have to tell—in 
fact, the Persian at home. 

Some years have elapsed since X went to the 
little dinner I am about to describe; the giver 
and some of the guests have submitted to # t]Je 
irony of fate—tu'o dead in their beds, a note¬ 
worthy thing among the grandees or wealthy in 
Persia; one executed for so-called high-treason, 
really murdered, after having surrendered himself 
to the king’s uncle under an oath of safety for 
hia life ; another judicially done to death because 
lie M'us rich. One, then the greatest and richest 


of the party, is eating in a corner the bread of 
charity, blind and poor; one young fellow, then 
a penniless parasite, little more than a servant 
M'ithout pay, who handed pipes and ran messages, 
is now in high employ, and likely to become a 
minister. Others of that party would now be 
I glad to hand his pipes and rui| his messages for 
the lneie sake of his protection. It m’uh this 
young follow Mho brought me my invitation—a 

verbal one. ‘Mn/a M- Khan sends you his 

salaams, and hopes you Mill eat your dinner at 
his house at an hour alter sunset to-night. Will 
your honour come?’ 

‘Please to sit. I hope jou are well. Who is 
to he there ? Any Europeans ? ’ 

‘No; only yourself. At least, there is one— 
the Dutch doctor; and as he has been so many 
years here, he is more a Persian than ourselves. 
And hakim-saliib [European doctor], M ill you, the 
I Khan says, bring two packs of cauls?’ 

‘Ah, Nlirza, the secret’s out; it’s not me they 
want, but my two packs of cards.’ 

‘No, hakim-sahib. By vour head, it's not so. 
You don't know the Khan—at least, not in 
private. He is good-nature itself; and he nunts 
you to come to eat his dinner, to taste his salt. 
Besides, Uholam Naluli is to be there, and there 
Mill be dancing. Bu ! an entertainment to dwell 
in the memory.’ 

Now, the tact of the dancing intrigued me. I 

knew that Muraa M- Khan did not merely 

invite me for the bake of the cards, as lie could 
have had them for the asking. I was anxious to 
sec an entertainment in the house of a rich man, 
so I rosohed to go. 

‘On my eyes, Mir/a.’ 

This ri the current expression for an affirma¬ 
tive, a respectful atfu nuitive, meaning that I 
would certainly do myself the honour. 

The Mir/a declined a pipe, as lie had other 
errands to fulfil; asked leave to depart, as is the 
custom, and bowed himself out. # 

I had gladly accepted, for I wished to see 
the darning, of which I had heard much, and 
also the performance of impromptu farces or 
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interlude*, for winch the l/ltis (buffoons) of Shiraz 
are celebrated throughout. Persia; for it was in i 
Shiraz itself that the invitation was given ; and , 
it was in the house of one. of its local grandees. 
that the entertainment was to take place. If, 
then, 1 was ever to see a real Oriental enter¬ 
tainment, now was my time,, in the city of Saadi 
and Haliz, in the real Persian heart of Persia. 

Mir/a M- Khan was a grandee, and I knew 

personally veiy little of him, save that he was 
very wealthy, very good-natured, and a very 
good patient, in the sense that lie was grateful 
for work done and remunerated it with no 
niggard hand. 

At the appointed time, I rode through the 
narrow dusty streets of the town, as was the 
custom, having quite a little, proee-sion of my 
own. Was 1 not going out to dinner? and among 
Persians, to invite a guest is to imite his servants 
too; consequently, even to the cook’s disciple, 
they were all there to accompany me. When I 
remonstrated at so large a following, my head¬ 
man told me that ‘1 leally must allow him to 
keep up my dignity in a proper way.’ The only 
servant left in my house was tin* doorkeeper, 
and he was obliged to .stay to guard it; the 
rest all came. First went my two carpet- 
spreaders, crying, ‘Out of the way’’ each carry¬ 
ing a big stick, ami girded, ns is the custom, 
with the short, straight, hiltle-s swoid called a 
kammar, the sharp point of which would nearly 
always be fatal it thrust with ; but it forlunati Iv 
is almost invariably used merely to li.vk; ami 
unless the skull be ii at lured, mi rely let> out 
some of the hot IVisian blood, and so the ire- 
quent quarrel ends. Then came the cook, an 
artist in Ins way. lie, doubtless, would give a 
helping liaml with the dinner. With him was 
the. table-man, who strutted m all the glory of 
a bright blue moire antique tunic; a smart 
black lambskin cap of the latest fashion, cocked 
knowingly; a silver watch-chain, and my silver 
Lillian or water-pipe ; for, though one is provided 
with these and tobacco galore, every man brings 
his own ; and a European, if ww, invariably 
followed the custom, for it prevented little hitches, 
such as that of some holy man or priest being 
obliged to refuse to smoke the pipe of the flog of 
an unbeliever, or of a special hubble-bubble being 
handed to the Giaour for his sole delectation. 
No visit, much less cnteitainment, in Persia can 
be made without the frequent intioductiou of the 
water-pipe. Certainly it tills up gaps when the 
conversational powers of guests or visitors tlag; 
and it is aft' inexhaustible subject of conversation ; 
besides, it is the poetry and perfection of smoking. 
With the table-man walked the shn-hrttlar, or 
sherbet and ice maker. He would doubtless make 
himself useful. But I fear he went for the 
more than Homeric feast which he knew would 
he gladly spread for even the humblest hanger- 
on of any guest Thou at my horde’s head walked 
my groom, carrying over his arm the embroidered 
cloth that is tin own over my horse when stand¬ 
ing, to preserve him from draughts, and the 


saddle from sun ami dust They, too, both horse 
and groom, would be. entertained as a matter of 
course. Such is the lavishness of Easte.m hospi¬ 
tality. My head-man, in a long blue cloth cloak, 
marched at my side, more with the air of a 
humble friend than that of a servant. Thus, 
these men did their duty by me ill keeping 
up my position, while at the same time they 
were well fed at my host’s expense. And 
probably had I gone alone, the iirst inquuy 
would have been: ‘ Where are your servants, 
doctor V 

In honour of my host, I had donned a black 
frock-coat; and as the temperature was about 
eighty, my sufferings were great; but in the East, 
a cut-awuy coat is indecorous ; and my linen suits 
unfortunately were made in the usual sliooling- 
eoal shape. After some Wlf-houPs ride through 
tortuous and evil-smelling lanes, by mosques and 
through bazaars, in and out of repair, we, came 
to the huge nmd-plastcrod portico of Mn/a 

M- Khan’s house. At the door was a sentry, 

who saluted. I dismounted, my servants—as is 
the e;r-{ '*n 'ui-p i in:jr me under the arm jut . 

‘The Ivlin i v \;■ Iiii" you—be pleaded to 
enter,’ said a grave and well-clad dominie, who 
proceeded to usher me into the house. 

I was shown into the fortim, or men’s apart¬ 
ments. A paved courtyard, some Unity vaids 
by ten, with sunken beds of common downs 
on .cither side, nil rrnv orange-trees cowled 
with their o..i . _•< n , a raided tank 

or hair: of running water, twenty vmcls bv 
tinoe, with playmg-|ets; a ciovvd of &eivnnt-> 
with pipes These struck my eye as 1 pa -ed 
up to the further end, where I saw my lmd; 
seated at the open w indow o( a large r«»om % 
Although quite light, the whole place was nb)*^. 
with lamp** and i.indies in row*. On a f x ' 
in llie com tv aril sat the Jew lmisn m/ ' * Ji 

plev 1 i! t" loaded on the usual ll/ ’,, , 

1 • ..I , , pfsti imients 

■I i i! i 1 i.i tainlnmnue, two liars i 

kind of fiddle, and a soil of gud# \ „i. * ‘ 

ii i’ • i . i ,, •? .vi ; while <m 

obi man made night hideous bv>,i tlll , 

i iii iii. i drumming on 
a horrible kind ot military di my , , j , -» 

... , x , J h cal ltd a aolioL 

a thing that 1 have seen, e\ce,. .. n • , „ 

. , , ,, . J, ot on tins occa¬ 

sion, used at has torn weddings < i |i . 

he varied the dreadful prehuman.... i.„ ..VS, 
solos on a two-tulnd llule, such 
see in Human proer-dons on aneieii. i i 
Singers, too, made night lndeous. But . i. 
men were fortunately m the open air, and L * r 
performanee was not so deuiening when one 
entered the room. 

‘All, hakim-sahib!’ said my host, rising. ‘I>is- 
nnllah! be seated ; pray be seated.’ 

All the guests on my entry had risen from 
the ground on whi<li they s&t. I was placed in 
a seal ot honour, far above my social deceits and 
introduced to those of the guests with whom 
1 was unacquainted. The. rest, whom I knew, 
all shook hands with me. 

‘Pipes !’ bliouted Mir/a M-Ivlian—‘pipes!’ 

A train of servants now entered the room. 
Each man brought his master’s pipe. Oonver 
sation became general; the music played on. 
The bubbling noise of the water-pipes, {lie pro¬ 
lusion of lights, Ihe gay dresses of the whole 
party, the handsome carpets, the floridly deco¬ 
rated walls, the flowing water of the fountains, 
and the bright moon hanging over the orange-trees, 
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gave one the feeling that one was ‘revelling.’ 
There is no other word. Tea in tmv cups is 
handed. More pipes, more tea. Still the music, 
still the singing, or rather noise, to which nobody 
listen**, of rc< ited poetry howled in a crescendo 
scale. More guests, more pipes, moic lea. All 
are assembled. Outer cloaks and heavy garments 
are thrown oil', for the night is w arm 

‘What is tins, hakim-sahib ,f ’ said the Khan, 
pointing to my frock-coat ‘ You must be hot,’ 

I explained that my little white linen cut¬ 
aways were not formal enough lor the aristo¬ 
cratic assemblage to which I lud had the honour 
to be invited. 

‘ Rah 1 Semi for one. Make yourself at home.’ 
The order is given by my servant; and my 
groom gallops olf, and soon returns with ease and 
coolness. 

‘A colleague of yourt is come,’ 1 am told in a 
whisper; ‘lie is about to astonish you. You 
sie the braided Khan I ml rod need you to; lie 

h S-Khan, general of cavalry. Tic Jins 

a needle in Ins back. The surgeon, Aglia Ah, 
will come here and leiuove it. lie doe-h t con¬ 
sult you, as he doesn’t believe m European 

d< iclors * 

litre Kays of sweetmeat", Milled almonds, pi-- 
ta<Uio‘, and oilier mil-, are brought in ; wine in 
deiaiders; nnaik, < itlier in the form oi puio 
spirits ol wine, or llawmied and coJouied gieeu 
bvtlie infusion of the fresh leaves of anise seed. 
We all cat the sweetmeats, nibble the nut-, and 
most help tin tn -elves to wine or shim- k. 

M\ Inend beikon- to the cavalry general, 
who comes over and squats next me. I am 
iutrodm etl. At Ur the usual glowing Eastern 

complmnnU, S- Khan give- me a list ot all 

Ins ills Jiom birth 1 am obliged to Jnten. The 
Persian m-lom is, whenever \oii meet a dotUu, 
consult him. 1 learn that the Khan at present 
sii(ft rs from lumbago, and that he has ohtaimd 
l’lhef by ai upuueture; that lie has a speual 
conlideiiti.il valet, who is in the habit ol null 
morning ui-eitmg an ordinary sew mg-needle tor 
more than an null in the km l oi pain ; but 
that this morning Ihe needle had been uwiled, 
and then lud disappeared. The general rapidly 
removes his clothing, and exposes his back. 
There are innumerable seals of acupuncture. 

I gravely examine the back. 

‘All, there, there it is ! ’ lie shouts. 

1 am compelled to frankly inform him that, 
the neo*lle has piobably been lost, and is not m 1 
Ins body. j 

lie it, most indignant. ‘All, you Europeans,! 
you Europeans, you never will believe. Why, i 
Aglia All, the jtrnh [surgeon], says iC\s there ; ( 
and it must be there. Resides, he is going to 1 
extract it by the mouse.’ ‘ I 

4 P»y the wliat 1 ’ 1 snv in astonishment. 

‘ Tlie mouse. Don’t you understand* that ” i 
‘No. What mouse V 

‘Ah, science ; all, Europeans ; lie doesn’t undel-' 
stand the action ot the mouse !’ * * j 

A chorus of explanations is jmw afforded me i 
A live mouse is to f»e bound on the bare back of j 
llic general, and by some occult means the needle 
will leave his body, and be found m that ol the 


will leave his body, and be found m that ol the | 
mouse. | 

I laugh, and remain incredulous. The pooh ! 
of scorn is my only answer. 


’ ‘ Will you believe it if you see it ? ’ 

5 ‘ Yes; I am open to conviction.’ 

, ‘ Ab, you soon will; he will be here directly.’ 

r The coming of niv Oriental confront is expected 
> eagerly by me. There is no sign of dinner, 
l though eight o’clock. I munch my salted nuts, 

* and ask what kind ot needle lias been used. 

‘ A. European needle—one of these.’ 

, The confidential valet produces a packet of 
No. 8—an ordinary English sewing-needle. 

‘Are these what vnu use?’ 

‘Vc«. Always these; never any other. The 

* one that is in the Khan’s back—may I be his 
sacrifice—was one ot these out of this very 
pa< kot.’ 

■ The Khan here puts his finger to the exact 
[ spot* and Ins t.tce expresses agony. 

At this moment 1 see my covfrhr coming lip 
, the courtyard. No one makes way tor him. 

. The native surgeon is evidently not a person 
of distinction, as the native physician is; he is 
merely a little tradesman, in social status below 
Ins rival the barl«r. Where the functions of 
the one end and Jin* other begin is very doubt¬ 
ful. The barber bleeds, cups, draws teeth, reduces 
dislocations, perforins the actual cautery and 
\ainms other needful operations. The burgeon 
does all these things; probes and prods at gun¬ 
shot wounds; looks at fraeturesymd tumours; has 
a tew strange medieval instruments, which, like a 
clever limn, he seldom uses; and m cases of sur¬ 
ge al emergency, he looks wise, and never, or 
hardly ever, interferes. 1 was, however, now to 
have an opportunity of seeing a IVr-niu surgical 
operation. 

Aglia All clues not attempt to enter the room 
till bidden by my host with a loud ‘Rismillah !’ 
Then, stooping humbly, his hands carefully 
covered by Ins ragged cloak, whose amplitude 
lades the numerous deficiencies of the rest of 
the poor fellow’s wardrobe, he enters the room. 

‘Salaam 1 ’—in a loud tone 

To tin, salutation no one responds, and the 
surgeon humbly Hats, himself in the lowest 
comer 1 felt for the man , and to put him at 
lii.s ease, attempted to coimr-e with him; but 
he took no notice of my remark-. Was 1 not a 
rival and an unbeliever 1 

S-Khan, however, ordered lnm to examine 

hi- back ; and on las doing so with much parade 
—listening carefully for the needle with an old 
, sic those >pc! the wiong end of which lie applied 
to the general’s augu-t person — he toimally 
j declared that the needle was detply seated. But 
j ‘l’lease (Jod,’said lie, ‘by my science and by the 
i help of the sainted martyr- ILou-kiu and I lesson, 
i 1 shall remove it.’ 

* T now could perceive, from the looks of con- 
I victual of my fellow-guests, that / was looked on 
j as the impostor, and that my ragged gpii/iviv, had 
j tin* confidence of the spectators. 

j It was now explained to me that the native 
I surgeon proposed to atlix a live mouse to the 
j patient’s lu< k; and that, after a time, tin needle 
! would, by some mysterious power, he drawn 
from the body of the sufferer into that of the 
unoffending little quadruped. Of e^irse so 
monstrous a proposition was reeeired by me with 
the silent derision it deserved. I knew that some 
tnek would be played. Rut wliat'* Probably 
| there was no needle at all in the sufferer’s back ; 
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the pain possibly would be cured by playing on 
Ins imagination. But how ? 

‘Bung a mouse,* said our host; and several 
servant* scurried off to execute the order. In a 
large Persian house, there is no difficulty in 
finding a mouse in the traps, or in the earthen 
jam m which grain is kept. 

‘May it please you, Excellency, may I be your 
sacrifice, T have a mouse ready,’ said my surgical 
rnal, taking a small fiat tin box from liis 
pocket. 

There was a hum of expectation. The certaintv 
of a deception of some sort caused me to watch 
the fellow narrowly. He opened the box very 
cautiously; a poor little mouse, a silken ligutuie 
affixed to each foot, was m it. Tie was alive ; 
no doubt of that, hut securely tied. When 
taken up, he gave a sque.de of nain. 

That squeak decided me ; 1 saw the thing at 
a glance. ‘Do you mean to tell me,’ 1 said, 

‘ that you arc able to extract the needle from the 
Khan’s hack, and make it enter the body of 
the mouse l* I asked, open-mouthed, with feigned 
astonishment. 

‘ Assuredly,’ calmly replied the surgeon. ‘ With 
Heaven’s aiul the blessed Prophets help, I shall 
certainly do so.’ 

‘All,’ I replied; * till-, is indeed a wonderful 
thing. Agha Ali, the surgeons of Pei-aa lm\e 
m you a burning and shining light; but jour 
trick is old (here he turned pale).—Observe, my 
friends. ITey, piesto, pass’—Khan, the needle 
has left you, and is now in the poor mouse’s 
body.’ 

For tlio surgeon to close the box, in which was 
the mouse, and spring to his feet, was the work 
of an instant. 

‘What is this that the sahib says? What 
nonsense is this? If the sahib can cure the 
Khan’s pam, why send lor me? I am insulted 
Let me go ! ’ 

But all to no purpose. The bo\ was snatched 
from him. As J supposed, the needle—that is 
to say, it needle— was already their, ■'lipped slily 
in under the loose skm of the little annual’s 
hack. I a*ked to he allowed to look at it, and 
requested that it might be compared with the 
needles in the Khan’s packet. It was half an 
inch too short! 

There was no doubt. »S-Khan was furious. 

‘Take him away!’ shouted In, almost foaming 
with rage; nothing a Persian dislikes so much 
as to be over-reached—‘take him away! I shall 
attend to his matter in the morning.’ 

A general of cavalry, particularly in Persia, 
is a great man, and his manner of attending 
to the affairs ot those who have offended lnm 
is rough Two black-bearded soldier-servants 
hustled the disappointed charlatan out of the 
room. S-ii— Khan felt almost well already. 
The mouse ran away, silken bonds and all; and 
I begged the absent surgeon off with some 
difficulty. 

‘I make you a present of him,’ said S- 

Khan. 

This little episode had made the time pas*, j 
There ’.us as yet (nine r.M.) no sign of dinner, < 
though roasted *• quails, .smoking hot on the spit, 
had been handed one to each person, as a sort 
of stop-gap. Most of the guests began to drink, 
some heavily. 


A little wiry man in a pair of bathing-drawers, 
and otherwise naked, now entered the room. He 
juggled ; he sung; lie played on various instru¬ 
ments ; he improvised. He and his son acted 
a little impromptu farce, in which the priests 
were mercilessly mimicked ; then lie did all the 
tricks of the European contortionist; then lie 
turned somersaults amid a forest of tJuirp daggers, 
points upwards; then he ate fire ; and finally 
took a header while vomiting flames into the 
tank below. This man w r as (Jliolum Naluli, the 
celebrated balloon. For bis performance, be 
would get his dinner, and perhaps five shillings 
of our money. 

‘Where are the cards, sahib? Ilakim-salnb, 
where are the cards 9 ’ 

1 sent for mv servant, who produced them. 

‘Bisiuillah’ let us play,’ bhouted Mirza M- 

Khan. 

‘ Let us play,’ assented the guests. 

They all set to, at a kind of lansquenet. All 
were wealthy men, and as they gambled only 
for silver coin, not much harm wa* done. 
Like a ChrLtmas party of children at Pope 
Joan, how they shouted ; and how tln v < heated, 
openly, mo't openly’ He w'ho cheated mo-t 
was happiest, and the onlv disgrace wait m 

being found out. S- Khan, who sat next 

to me, had a method of cheating so simple, 
so Arcadian in its simpluity, that it deserves 
description. He lust, lost persistently ; but his 
heap did not perceptibly dimmish. I watched 
him. Hi' plan was this. When he won, he 

I mt his winnings on his heap ot coin. When 
le lost, he would < awfully count out the amount 
of money he hud to pay. ‘Sixty kc rails ; ah! 
(Jorreit, you see—sixty.’ He W'ould then gather 
it up in lus two hands, place the closed hands 
on his own heap, let out the greater part of 
the sixty silver coins oil his heap, and opening 
his closed hands 1mm below upwards, apparently 
paid his lows into the pile of lus successful 
adxeisuy with a ‘Much good may they do you ! 
Another sixty kerans.* 

Alter about an hour of tlii*, the music and 
singing having been going on unceasingly, dinner 
was announced. The money was pocketed, or 
handed over to the care ot scivants. A long 
sheet ot embroideied leather was spread on the 
ground ; over tins was placed a sheet of hand¬ 
printed chintz, some twelve feet by four; howls 
of sherbet (ieed sirups and waiter) were laid at 
intervals; and the various dislie*, fill-d each 
to overllowing, and mostly swimming in fat, 
were placed m circular trays before evciy six 
guests. A plentiful dinner—no Barmecide feast. 
Lamb* roasted whole, stuffed with dates, almonds, 
raisins, and pistachio nuts; sparrow and pome¬ 
granate soup; kebabs of lambs and antelope; 
all the thousaud-nnd-one delicacies of the Persian 
cuisine— Chilians, pillaus, curries, fowls boiled 
and roast. All was good, well cooked, and lavisli; 
fyr each mail had some half-dozen servants W'ith 
him, who would dine on the leavings; and our 
host had certainly fifty servants, all of whom 
would get a meal oil these crumbs from the 
rich man’s table. 

Just as dinner wa-f finishing, a grand display 
of fireworks took place ; and that and dinner 
over, we all bade our host good-bye, and rode 
home through the dark streets, lighted only by 






A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


the lanterns which were carried hy our servants ; 
and the only sounds to be heard besides our 
horses’ hools, were the balking of the street 
dog^ and the strangely human try of the jackals. 
It was twelve at night, and Shiraz was fast asleep. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


‘ Vns, I hope you will come and see me often.— 
O yes, I shall miss my sister; but then 1 shall 
have all the more of papa.— Good-night. Good¬ 
night, Captain Gaunt—No ; I don’t sketch ; that 
was Frances. I'don’t know the country, either. 
It was my sister who knew it. 1 am quite igno¬ 
rant and useless.—Good-night’ 

Waring, who was on the loggia, heard this 
in the clear tones ofahis only remaining com¬ 
panion He heard her come in aftei wards with 
u slop molt* distinct than that of Frances, as her 
\oice earned farther. He .said to himself that 
e\ cry thing was more distinct about this girl, 
and he was glad that she was coming, glad of 
some relief fiom the depression which overcame 
him against lib will. She came across one loom! 
alter another, and out upon tie* loggia, throwing i 
herself down listlessly in tin* usiuped chair. It 
did not occur to him that she was unawuie of' 
Ins pieseuce, and he was smprised that she said 
nothing But alter a minute or two, there could 
be no doubt how it was that Constance did not 
speak. There was no loud outbuist of emotion, 
hut n low suppressed sound, xxlmh it was impos¬ 
sible to mistake. Sin* said alter a moment to 
lnr.self. ‘What a fool I am 1 ’ But e\en this 
lellection did not stem the tide. A sensation 
ot utter solitude had seized upon hei. She was 
abandoned, among sti.mgeis ; and though she had 
so mlull experience ol the world, it was not of 
this world that Constance had any knowledge. 
Had she been left alone among a new tlibe of 
people unknown to her, she would not lia\e been 
at ranl' Cuuit or camp would have had no alarms 
lor her; lint the solitude, broken only hy the 
occasional appearume of these ru* tic companions; 
tin* simple young soldier, who was going to bestow 
his heait upon h«*i, an entirely mule sired gitt ;: 
the anxious mother, who was about to mount 
guard over her at a distance; the polite old beau I 
in the background. Was it possible that the exist¬ 
ence she knew had altogether receded from Con- ' 
stance, ipid left her with such companions alone'/! 
She wxts not thinking ot her father, neither ot 
himself nor of his possible presence, which was ' 
of little importance to her. After a while, she ! 
sat upright and passed her handkerchief miicklr ' 
fixer her face. ‘ lt«i* my own fault,’ she said, still 1 
to herself; ‘ I might have known.* 

‘You don’t see, Constance, that I am here.’ 

She started, and pulled herself up in a moment 
‘Oh, are you there, papa? No, f didn’t see von. 

I didn’t tlnnk of any one being here._WcH 

they are gone. EveryIxxly came to see Frafleft 
of), as you dixined. She bore up very well; but 
of course, it w as a little sad for her, leaving every¬ 
thing she knows.’ 

‘ You were crying a minute ago, Constance.’ 

‘ Was I ? Oh, xvell; that was nothing. Girls 
cry, and it doesn’t mean much. You knoxv I 
women xvell enough, to knoxv that.’ j 


‘Yes, I know women—enough to say the 
j ordinary things about them,’ said Waring; ‘ but 
perhaps I don’t knoxv you, xvhicli is of far more 
consequence just noxv.’ 

‘ There is not much in me to know,’ said the 
girl in a light voice. ‘ 1 am just like other girls. 
1 am apt to erv xvlien I see people crying. 
Frances sobbed—like a little foolish thing; for 
xvliy should she cry? She is going to see the 
world. Did you ever feel, when you came here 
first, a sort of horror seize upon you, a*- if—as 
if—as if you xvere lost in a savage xvilderness, 
and would never see a human face again?’ 

‘ No ; I cannot say 1 ever felt that.’ 

‘No, to he sure,’ cried Constance. ‘What 
ridiculous nonsense I am talking ! A savage 
wilderness! with all these houses about, and 
the hotels on the beach- I mean—didn’t you 
feel as if you would like to run xiolently doxvn 
a steep place into the sea?’ Then she stopped, 
and laughed. ‘It xvus the swine that did 
that.’ 

‘ It has never occurred to me to bike that 
means of settling matter**; and yet I understand 
you,’ lie said gravely. ‘You liax-o made a mis¬ 
take. You thought you xvere philosopher enough 
to give up the world ; and it turns out that you 
are not. But you need not cry, lor it i- not too 
kite. You can change your mini.’ 

‘J —change my mind 1 Not for the xunld, 
papa' J)o you think I would give them the 
triumph of supposing that I could not do without 
them, that I xvus obliged to go back? Not for 
the xx oild.’ 

‘T understand the sentiment,’ lie said. ‘Still, 
botxvcen these two conditions of mind, it i- rather 
unfortunate for you, my dear. I do not see any 
middle cuui.se.’ 

‘O yes, there is a middle course. I can 
make mxsclf very comfortable here; and that 
is what J mean to do.—Papa, if you had not 
found it out, 1 should not have told you. 1 hope 
}ou are not offended ?’ 

‘O no, 1 am not offended,’ he said with a 
short laugh. ‘It is perhaps a pity that every¬ 
body has lieon nut to so much tumble for what 
gives you so little satisfaction. That is the xvorst 
of it.; these mistakes atlect so many others besides 
one’s self.’ 

Cunstauce evidently had a struggle xvith herself 
t" accept this reproof; but she made no imme¬ 
diate reply. After a while: ‘Fiance- will be 
a little strange at first; but she will like it 
hy-and-hy ; aud it is only right she should have 
her share,’ she said softly.— * T have been wonder¬ 
ing,’ she went on xvith a laugh that xvas somewhat 
foned, ‘whether mamma xvill re-pe<t her indi- 
xiduality at all ; or if she xx ill put her altogether 
into my place ( I xvouder if—that man I told 
xou of, pupa’- ^ % 

‘Well, xvhat ot him?* said Waiing, rather 
-havply. • 

* 1 xvouder if he xvill be turned over to Frances 
too > It xvould he droll. Mamma is not a person 
to gix-e up any of her plans, if she can help it; 
aud you iiax’c brought up France** so very xvell, 
papa ; she is so docile—and so obedient %— 

4 You think she xvill accept 3 * 0111 * old loxer, 
or your old w’ardrohe, or anything that offers? 

1 don’t think she is so well brought up as 
that.’ 
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‘I did not mean to insult my sister/ cried 
Constance, springing to her feet. ‘ She is so welt 
brought up, that Bhe accepted whatever you chose 
to say to her, forgetting that she was u woman, 
that she was a lady.’ 

Warmg*s face grew scarlet in the darkness. ‘ I 
hope/ he said, ‘that I am incapable of forgetting 
on any provocation that my daughter is a lady.’ 

‘You mean me/ she cried, breathless. ‘Oh, 

I can’- But here she stopped. ‘Pupa/ she 

resumed, ‘what good will it do us to quarrel? 
I don’t want to quarrel. Instead of setting 
yourself against me because I am poor Con, and 

not Frances, whom you love- Oh, I think 

you might be good to me just at this momeutj 
for I am very lonely, and I don’t know what 
I am good for, and I think my heart- will 
break.’ „ _ 

She went to him quietly and Hung herself 
upon his shoulder, and cried. Waring was 
perhaps more embarrassed than touched by this 
appeal; but after all, she was his chilli, and 
he waa sorry for her. He put his arm rouud 
her, and said a few soothing words. ‘You may 
be good for a great deal, if you choose/ he ; 
said; ‘ and if you will believe me, my dear, 
you will find that by far tlie most amusing 
way. You have more capabilities than Frances ; 
you are much better educated than she is—at 
least, 1 suppose so, for she was not educated at 
all.’ 

‘How do you mean that it will be more 
amusing ? I don't expect to be amused ; all 
that is over/ said Constance, m a dolorous 
tone. 

He was so much like her, that he paused for 
a moment to consider whether he should be 
angry, but decided against it, and laughed 
instead. ‘Yon are not complimentary/ he said. 
‘What I mean is, that if you sit still and think 
over your deprivations, you will ine\ilably be 
miserable ; whereas, if vou exert yourself a little, 
and make the beet of the situation, you will 
very likely extract something that is amusing 
out of it. I have seen it happen so often in 
my experience.’ 

‘Ah !’ said Constance, considering. And then 
she withdrew' irom him and went hack to her 
chair. ‘I thought, perhaps, you meant something 
more positive. There ale perhaps possibilities— 
Frances would have thought it wrong to look ■ 
out for amusement—that must have been because 
you trained liei so.’ 

‘Not altogether. Frances does not require so 
much amusement a-> you do. It is so m every¬ 
thing. One individual wants more sleep, more 
food, more delight than others.’ 

‘Yes, ye**/ she cried; ‘that is like me. Rome 
people are more alive than others; that is w hat 
you mean, papa.’ 

‘ I am not sure that it is what I mean; but 
if you like to take it so, I have no objection. 
And in that view, I recommend you to live, 
Constance. You will find it a great (leal more 
amusing than to mope; and it will be much 
pleasanter to me.’ 

‘Yes,}, she said, *1 was considering. Perhaps 
what I moan v'ill be not the same as what you 
mean. I will not do it in Frances’ way; but 
still I will take your advice, papa. I am sure 
you are right in what you say.’ 

I — 1 -- - - -- - 


*1 am glad you think so, my dear. If you 
cannot have everything you want, take what you 
can get. It is the only true philosophy.’ 

‘ Then I shall be a true philosopher/ she said 
with a laugh. The laugh was more than a mere 
recovery of spirits. It broke out again alter a 
little, as if with a sense of something irresistibly 
comic. ‘ But I must not interfere too much with 
Marmecia, it appears. She knows what you like 
better than 1 do. I am only to look wise when 
she submits her inrnu, as if I knew all about it. 
T am very good at looking as if I knew all about 
it.—Bv the way, do v ou know there is no piano ? 
I should like to have a piano, if 1 might.’ 

‘That will not be very difficult/ ho said. 
‘ Can you play ? ’ 

At which bhe laughed once more, with all her 
easy confidence restored. ‘Vou shall hear, when 
you get me a piano.—Thanks, papa; you have 
quite restored me to myself. 1 can’t hnij you 
socks, like Frances ; and I aiu not so clover about 
the ma\ onuaw“'; but still I am not altogether 
devoid of intellect. And now’, wo completely 
understand each other.—flood m.'it’ 

‘This is sudden/ he •a.d ... ' i, if you 

Hunk it is time for that ceremony.’ 

‘It is time for me; i am a little tired; and 
I have got some alterations to make in my room, 
now’that—now’that—at present when I am quite 
settled and bee my way.’ 

He did not understand whnfc she meant, and 
he did not inquire. It was of very little con¬ 
sequence. Indeed, it was peihaps well tli.it she 
should go and leave linn to think of even thing. 
It was not a month yet Mine the day when 
he had met that idiot Mannering ou the load. 
To be sure, there was no pi out that the idiot 
Mannciing was the cause of all that had ensued. 
But at least it was lie who had first disturbed 
the calm which Waring hoped was to have been 
eternal. He sat down to think, almost grateful 
to Constance lor taking heiteli aw a). lie 
thought a little of Fiances burning along into 
the unknown, the first great jourhej she had ever 
taken, and such a journey, away irom everything 
and everybody she knew. Poor little Fan ! Ho 
thought a little about her; but he thought a 
great ileal about himself. Would it ever be 
possible to return to that peace w’hich had been 
so profound, which had ceased to appear capable 
of ilistuibanco? The circumstances were all very 
different now'. Frances, who would think it her 
duty to write to linn often, was henceforth to 
be her mother’s companion, reflecting, no* doubt, 
the sentiments of a miud, to escape from which 
he had given up the world and (almost) his own 
species. And Constance, though she had elected 
to be his companion, would* no doubt all the 
samewrite to her mother; and everything that 
he did and said, and all the circumstances of 
his life, would thus be laid open. He, felt an 
impatience beyond words of that dutifulness of 
w omen, that propriety in which girls are trained, 
vfhich makes them write letters. Why should 
they write letters^ But it was impossible to pre¬ 
vent it. His wife would become a sort of distant 
witness of everything he did. She would know 
what he liked Jor dinner, the wine he preferred, 
how many baths lie took. To describe how this 
thought annoyed him would be impossible. He 
hud forgotten to warn Frances that her father 
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was not to be discussed with my lady. Hut 
what was the use of saying anything, when 
letters would come and go continually from the 
one house to the other? And he would be 
compelled to put up with it, though nothing 
could be more unpleasant. If these girls hud 
been boys, this would not have happened. It 
was perhaps tho first time Waring had felt 
himself within reach of such a wish, for boys 
were far more objectionable to his fine tastes 
than girls, gave more trouble, and were less 
agreeable, to have about one. In the present 
circumstances, however, he could not but feel 
they would have been less embarrassing. Con¬ 
stance might grow tired, indeed, of that, unpro¬ 
fitable exercise of letter-writing. But Frances, 
bn felt sure, would m all cases be dutiful, and 
would not grow tired. She would write to him 
perhaps (he sliivered)#every clay ; at least overv 
week ; and she would think it her duty to tell 
him everything that happened, and she would 
require that ho should write. But this, except 
once or twice, perhaps lo lot her down easily, 
he \\ as resolved that nothing should induce linn 
to do. 

Constance was neither tired nor sleepy when 
she went to her room. She hail never betrayed 
the c onsciousness in any way, being high-broil 
and courteous wlien it did not interfere with 
her comical to be w>; yet she bad divined 
that Frauces had given up lier room to lier. 
This would have touched the heart of many 
people, but to Constance it was almost an irri¬ 
tation. She. could not think why her sister 
had done it, except with that intention of self- 
marly rdom with winch so many good people 
exasperate their m lghbouiu She would have 
been quite as comfortable in the bine room, 
and she would have liked it better. Now that 
Frames was safely gone and lier feelings could 
not be hurt any more, Constance bad set her 
heart upon altering it to her own pleasure, 
making it bear no longer the impress of Frances’ 
mind, but of her own. She took down a number 
of the plitures which Frances had thought so 
much of, and softly pulled the things about, and 
changed it more than any one could have sup¬ 
posed a room could be changed. Then she sit 
down to think. The denn^sion which had i 
seized upon lier when she had felt that all was ! 
over, tlut the door was closed upon lier, anil 1 
no place of repentance any longer possible, did 
not return at first. Her fulher’s words, which 
she midi rstood in a sense not intended bv him, 
gave her a great deal of amusement as she thought: 
them over. She dul not conceal from herself 
the fact that there might ensue cifeumstanccs 
in whicli she should quote them to him to 
justify herself. ‘Frances does not require so 
much amusement as yon do. One individual 
requires more sleep, more food, more delight 
than another.’ She laid this dangerous saying 
up in her mind with much glee, laughing* to 
herself under her breath : ‘If you cannot ^et 
what you want, yon must hike whnt you can 
get.’ Jlow astounded he would be if it should 
ever be necessary to put him in mind of these 
dogmas—which were so true ! Her father’s argu¬ 
ments, indeed, which were so well meant, did 
not suit the case of Constance. She had been 
m a better state of mind when she had felt her¬ 



self to awake, as it were, on the edge of this 
desert, into which, in her impatience, she had 
Hung herself, anil saw that there was no escape 
for her, that she had been taken at her word, 
that she was to be permitted to work out her 
own will, and that no one would forcibly inter¬ 
fere to restore all her delights, to smooth the 
way lor her to return. She had expected this, 
if not consciously, vet with a strong unexpressed 
conviction. But when she had seen Markham’s 
face disappear, and realised that lie was gone, 
actually gone, anil hud left her to exist as she 
could m the wilderness to which she had flown, 
her young perverse soul had been swept as by 
a tempest. 

After a while, when she had gone through that 
little interview with her father, when sue had 
executed her little revolution, and had seated 
hoisclf in the quiet of "the early night to think 
again over the w hole matter, the pang returned, 
as every pang does. It was not yet ten o’clock, 
the hour at which she might have been setting 
out to a succession of entertainments under her 
mothci’y wing; but she had nothing better to 
amuse lier than to alter the arrangement of a 
few old chairs, to draw aside a faded curtain, 
and then to betake herself to bed, though it 
was too early to sleep. There were sounds of 
voices still audible without, people singing, gos¬ 
siping, enjoying, on the stow benches on the 
Puuto, ju4t those same delights of society which 
happy people on the verge of a new season were 
beginning to enjoy. But Constance did not feel 
miuli sympathy with the villagers, who were 
foreigners, whom she felt to be annoying and 
intrusive, m.h.n* a n«i-' under her windows, 
when, as it - • li.iop- n- ■!, she bad nothing to 
do but to go to sleep. When she looked out 
from tlie window and saw the pale sky spread¬ 
ing clear over the sea, she could think of nothing 
but Frances rudimg along through tho night, 
with Markham taking such care of her, hastening 
to London, to all that was worth living for. No 
doubt that little thing w’as still crying in her 
corner, in her lolly and ignorance regretting her 
village. Oh, if they could have but changed 
places ! To think of sitting opposite to Markham, 
with the soft night-air blowing in lier face, 
devouring the way, seeing the little towns flash 
last, the morning dawn upon France, the long 
evols of the flat country sweep along; then 
Paris, London, at liibt! She shut the jimiiuni 
almost violently with a hand that trembled, and 
looked round the four walls which shut lier in, 
with again on impulse almost of despair. She 
felt like a wild creature newly caged, shut in 
there, to be kept within bolts and bars, to pace 
up and down, and beat against the walls of 
her prison, and never more to go free. 

But this fit being more violent, did not go 
so deep as the unspeakable sense ^>f loneliness • 
which had overwhelmed lier soul at fust. Sho 
sprang up irom it with tlie buoyancy of her age, 
and saul to herself wliat her lather had said: 
‘Tf you cannot get what vou want, you must 
lake what you can get.’ There was yet a little 
amusement to be bad out of this arid jjjuce. She 
bail her father’s sanction for lmiking ilse of her 
opportunities ; anything was better than to mope ; j 
and for lier it was a necessity to live. Slie : 
laughed a little under her breath once more, as | 
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she ciirne back to this more reassuring thought, 
and w> lay down in her sister’s bed with a satis¬ 
faction iu the thought that it had not taken 
her any trouble to supplant Fiances, and a mis¬ 
chievous snnle about the corners of her mouth; 
although, after all, the thought of the travellers 
came over her again as she closed her eyes, and 
she ended by crying herself to sleep. 

(To be co7itinitcd.) 

THE BLACK MUSEUM. 

The name at the head of this paper will be a 
puzzle to a good many of our readers. Even 
among Londoners born and bred, not one in a 
hundred perhaps has heard of the Black Museum. 
lVhitakei*s Almanac knows it not; and JhcJcrns’s 
Dictionary of London , that ‘guide, philosopher, 
and friend ’ of the wanderer in the great metro¬ 
polis, makes no mention of it. Mr .Samuel Weller 
himself, ‘extensive and peculiar’ as his know¬ 
ledge of London is admitted to have been, might 
have had to plead guilty of ignorance in this one 
particular. And yet the Black Museum can 
show names of mark in its visitors’ book. ‘Counts 
a many, and dukes a lew,’ from Royal Highnesses 
downwards, have here inscribed their signatures. 
Literature and music are represented by Mr W. 
S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan; the drama 
by Miss Minnie Palmer; the fire brigade by 
Captain Shaw ; and the last offices of the law by 
Mr William Mar wood, who, we are told, was a 
frequent visitor. Not to keep the reader in 
suspense, the Black Museum is a small back-room 
on the second floor of the offices of the Convict 
Supervision Department, Scotland Yard, and its 
curios consist exclusively of articles connected in 
one wav or another with crime and criminals. 
The objects exhibited are about a hundred and 
fifty in number. They are carefully labelled, 
ami are further described in a bulky catalogue, 
which, in addition to names, dates, and oilier 
particulars, contains a number of photographs and 
newspaper cuttings having relation to the various 
items. 

The collection is so arranged as to allow free 
inspection of the various objects, and the curator, 
Sergeant Bradshaw, takes an evident pride in his 
charge, and furnishes the history of any given 
item witli remarkable promptitude and accuracy. 
Round three sides of the room, on a high shelf, 
are ranged a number of plaster casts from Derby 
jail and York Castle, representing the heads of 
sundry criminals, who, for one offence or another, 
have suffered the last penalty of the law. If it 
were customary to hang people on the strength 
of their personal appearance, we should say that 
most of these gentry fully deserved their fate. 
They are not a pleasant sight, and for the most 
"part have not? even notoriety to recommend them. 
One of them, however, a big heavy head, ticketed 
ns that of ‘Joan Platts’—executed in 1847, for 
the murder of one George Collis, at Chesterfield — 
acquires a factitious interest from the iact that 
the identical rope which hanged the original is 
looped ovej‘, the gas pendant in the centre of the 
room. Tne halters connected with the other 
casts are also preserved in the Museum, but this 
one chances to have the place of honour. The 
curator calls our attention to the thinness of llie 


rope—about five-eighths of an inch only—in 
comparison with that at present used, which 
is nearly or quite an inch in diameter. He 
further points out that the rope is much shorter 
than that now in use. Under the old regime, 
it was an even chance whether the criminal 
died by strangling or by dislocation of the neck ; 
whereas, by the present more merciful ‘long 
drop,* the neck is invariably dislocated, and 
death is practically instantaneous. Together with 
the halter arc seen the cords—now replaced by 
a leather strap—for pinioning the arms of the 
condemned man, and the cap—a tall conical afl'air 
like a large cotton nightcap, but of double 
material—for drawing over his head at the 
supreme moment. These three items, the halter, 
the pinioning gear, and the cap, constitute the 
complete ‘hangman’s kit.’ Sergeant Bradshaw 
informs us, not without a«. touch of regret, that 
Mr Marwood, on paying his last visit to ( the 
Museum, promised to present to it the ropes 
with which the murderers of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr Burke were executed, but. died 
without having redeemed his promise. 

From the appliances of the hangman, mc pass 
by an easy transition to the last relics ol ilic late 
Mr Charles Peace, which rank among the chief 
lions ol the collection. Sergeant Bradshaw shows 
us, handling them ‘tenderly, as if he loved them,’ 
the working tools of the venerable misncnnt: 
the neat little picklocks and skeleton-kej s; the 
gimlet, muffled m an india-rubber casing; the 
handy little ‘jemmy;’ the crucible for melting 
down his spoils; and last, but not least, his 
‘ladder,* a simple wooden contrivance, lidding 
into so small a compass as to go into an ordinary 
handbag, and yet, when extended, allot ding ample 
foothold for the cat-like ‘prince of Innglais,’ ns 
he is called, to climb up to a fust-floor window. 
So original is the contrivance, that until Peace 
lumselt revealed its object, the police weie quite 
at a loss to imagine its use. Hole, too, arc the 
inventoi’s blue spectacles, and hi* artificial arm— 
a leather stump with a hook m it—worn for the 
purpose of disguhe, the real arm lying snugly 
within the coat. The secret of Peace luning so 
long kept out of the hands of the police is that 
he had no accomplices, but woikeil entirely alone. 
Under cover of hi* disguise, he collected the 
necessary information for his exploit*; and after 
some daring burglary, wherein the activity of a 
practised gjmnast had been displayed, the last 
person to he suspected was the little one-aim.ed old 
man with the blue spectacles. Wonderful aie the 
ways of hero-worslnppers. Some eccentric relic- 
hunter has actually cut a piece out of the artificial 
arm, and iif some obscure corner of the universe 
doubtless dazzles his kinsfolk and acquaintances 
by the exhibition of a veritable bit of leather 
formerly belonging to a deceased burglar and 
murderer. The reader may remember that Peace, 
after having escaped the consequences of many 
previous crimes, was convicted of attempting the 
nfe fl of a policeman, and of the actual murder of 
a Mr Dyson, at Baunereross, near Sheffield ; and 
after a determined attempt to escape by jumping 
from a railway train, was executed at Leeds on 
the 25th of February 1879. A enrte-de-visile of 
Peace, taken by the Stereoscopic Company, iB 
preserved in the catalogue, and should be a 
valuable example to the student of physiognomy; 
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the high forehead, deep-set eyes, and bulldog 
lower jaw indicating a singular combination— 
fully verified in the life of the man—of strong 
intellectual power and force ot will, unbalanced 
by corresponding moral qualities. 

From the Peace collection we pass to the stock- 
in-trade of less notorious burglars. Here is a 
miniature dark-lantern, manufactured by some 
ingenious scoundrel out of one of Bryant and 
May’s three-penny tin match-boxes. ‘To such 
base uses may we ronic a£ last! ’ The buU’s-cv <• 
is a mere bit of window-glass, o\nl in shape, and 
so small that the operator can, when necessary, 
mask it with Ins thumb, no slide being used. 
The light-giving power of such a lantern must 
naturally be small, but it is probably quite suffi¬ 
cient to enable the burglar to avoid stumbling 
over tables and chairs, or to illuminate a key¬ 
hole. . 

Here are the working tools of Wright and 
Wheaflev, the Hovton burglars, now undergoing 
penal servitude -Wright, being condemned foi 
life, Wheatley to twenty years. J5.nIi carried a 
revolver; that belonging to Wright, with which 
he shot at and wounded two of the police, being 
stamped ‘BiiUsh Coiistabulaiy,’ a queer illustra¬ 
tion of the irony of fate, and of the pioM-ibiul 
‘engineer l«u-t with Ins own petard.’ K.nli of 
these two practitioners earned Ins tools in a soil 
of liaveisick slung at Ins side. A later expert, 
captured in the act ol an attempted Imrgl.uy 
at the British Museum in 1881, took a bolder 
course, and carried Ins implements—also here 
preserved- m an oidm.irv car]nuiter’s tool-basket, 
o\er Ins shoulder. This gentleman nfieited the 
eaily liiommg for Ins exploits, and unless caught 
in tlie very act, would naturally be taken for a 
h.nmless British woikmaii, going about Ins lawful 
a\ orations. 

As might perhaps be anticipated, we find here 
an ample colleitum of crowbars or ‘jemnnes’ 
of various descriptions. These formidable appli¬ 
ances are made, it appeals, m legular gradations 
of si/e, tlie three hugest being known as the 
‘Lord Mayor,* the ‘Alderman,’ and the ‘(-oninion- 
couneilnian.’ The Lord Mayor is four feet three 
niches m length, and is only used on great on a- 
feions, say the breaking open of a strong-room or 
very heavy safe. The specimen here shown was 
used m vvliat is known as the Hatton Harden 
burglary m 1880, by Smith and others. The 
Alderman n three feet three inches m length ; 
tlu Common-i ouncilman about two inches shorter, 
and, as Jfefits its lower dignity, not quite ho stout. 
Whatever may be said as to the projected reform 
of the City of London, our readers will agree 
with us that the sooner (hut corporation is 
abolished the better. 1*,is,sing downward from 

the Common-councilman, we come ultimately to 
the ‘pocket’ Jemmy—.Tames the less, m more 
respectful language—which is about twelve inches 1 
in length. The Black Museum spec'men is of 
finely tempered steel, and hinged so as to fold 
in half, in which condition a curate might carry 
it in his breast-pocket without exciting suspicion. 
The larger sizes divide into two'or throe lengths, 
which are screwed together when required for 
actual use. Some are solid, some of tubular steel, 
the latter construction giving increased lightness 
without any sacrifice of strength. Each end 
terminates in a chisel point, the one straight, the 


other slightly bent. In close contiguity to the 
crowbars we are shown specimens of the ‘knuckle¬ 
duster,’ a small but formidable weapon, for which 
we are indebted to our American cousins. The 
ordinary knuckle-duster is a flat piece of iron 
or brass about half an inch thick, with four oval 
openings of such size as to allow the passage of 
the four fingers. The fingers being passed through 
these holes, the hand closes with a firm grip on 
file ‘butt’ of the weapon, while the remainder 
of the metal stands out in the shape of an iron 
nag or guard over each knuckle, a blow from 
the hand thus armed coming with terrific force. 
Still more formidable is the ‘spiked’ knuckle¬ 
duster. Here each loop of the projecting guard 
over the knuckles, lmte.ul of being rounded, as 
m tlus former case, is fashioned into an angle 
of about ninety degree**, giving a cutting efleet 
in addition to the natural‘force of the blow. 

Passing on from the knuckle-dusters, we give 
a cursory giant u at a varied collection of life- 
preservers, pistols, daggers, and other lethal 
weapons, all of which have seen service at some 
time or other. The butcher’s knife, we note, is 
a decidedly popular weapon. There are also 
some halt-dozen razors, all of which have been 
used in the commission of murders or attempted 
murders. It is a curious fact that they are 
without exception bhuk-handled, the innocent 
whiteness of bone or ivory Being apparently 
uncongenial to the murderous instinct. 

Our attention is next directed to sundry tin 
canisters, which prove to he infernal machines. 
As a rule, they look harmless enough, one of them 
even assuming the innocent semblance of an 
ordinary lump ot coal. The imitation is so good 
that it is only on taking it in the hand that vve 
d i-i over that the supposed coal is in reality 
metal, hollow, but of great weight and substance. 
This singular mtude was bi ought to the police 
by one Fraser Palmer, otherwise Farrell, other¬ 
wise ‘ AVarliawk,’ a man who had a mania for 
warning our own and foreign governments of 
plots winch in reality had no existence save in 
his own imagination. He asserted that tins 
supposed piece of coal, with others of the same 
kind, was intended to be charged with explosives, 
and mixed with the genuine coal in the bunkers 
of some doomed steamship, it is said that, in 
consequence of Ins revelations, an examination 
was made of the whole of the coal m the bunkers 
of the late (Vui’s steam-yacht Linolia, then lying 
at Hlasgow, but without lesult. Side by side 
with this last item is a far mole formidable- 
looking affair, it is of small size; but the soli¬ 
dity ot its construction and the peculiarity of 
it*'shape—a flattened oval, tapering down at the 
extremity, where the fuse is inserted--indicate 
that special thought and ingenuity have been 
expended on its design. Even the most accom¬ 
plished of criminals, however, cannot* be always 
on his guard, and this, deadly contrivance was 
inadvertently left m a traiucar. T|e conductor 
was persuaded that his ‘find’ was an infernal 
machine of more than ordinarily diabolical char¬ 
acter, and ho conveyed it with infinite precau¬ 
tion to the police, who at first were of |jhe same 
opinion. Further investigation, however, satisfied 
them that the supposed explosive was merely a 
model, artistically cast in lead, of a new design 
for an infant’s feeding-bottle ! 
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A more serious interest attaches to tlie trun¬ 
cheon-caw—pierced w illi a bullet—of the unfor- | 
tunate policeman (-ole, shot at Dalbton in 1882 j 
by tlie cowardly ruliian Orroek, in an attempted j 
blirglai v at a Baptist chapel. Orrock’s boft felt I 
hat, found on the scene of the murder, is also 
heie preserved, as also the chisel, with the letters 
‘ rock ’ scratched upon it, which led to his iden¬ 
tification. A photograph of the chisel is also 
shown ; and it is a curious illustration of the 
detective powers of science that the mark, Minch 
on the clnwl itself is iuqxireeptible to ordinary 
eyesight, is plainly legible m the photograph. 

Among the cartes-de-visite which adorn the 
Museum catalogue is that of O’Donucll, the 
man who shot tlu* informer Carey. Here, too, 
are the two bullets which were extracted 
from Careys body, and the revolver, a small 
pocket weapon, from which they were fired. A 
larger revolver, found among O’Donnell’s lug- i 
gage, lies beside it. Under a gloss shade hard 
by lies a gelatine capsule, a harmless-looking 
affair enough, but belying its appearance, f«u it 
contains a deadly poison, aionite—being, in lact, 
the fellow to that used by I)r Lam son m 1882 
to destroy his youthful brother-m-luw. We are 
shown the carte ot this criminal nl-o, a gentle¬ 
manly-looking man, by no means answenng to 
the conventional tvpe of assailn. Appearances, 
howler, are deceitful, as the copybooks ol 
our youth so persistently reminded us. Under 
anotlur glass shade is a piece ot dark-brown 
leather, which proven to be a portion of the 
tanned skin of lieTlmghaui, the murderer of Mr 
Perceval. Side by bale with this is a curiosity 
of a different kind, a pin-cushion, skilfully worked 
in human hair, with tin; in&(l > iptiou, *1 will 
instruct thee and teaeli thee m the way thou 
shalt go. I will guide thee with mine eye.’ 
Here, apparently, the worker’s stock of scriptural 
quotation faded, for she continue*-, ‘My home i-i 
in heaven.’ It is painful to have to relate that 
the good lady who worked these pious sentiments 
has been over three hundred times convicted of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct! She pre¬ 
sented this pm-cushiou—in honour, we presume, 
of old acquaintance- -to the Rev. Mr Horslev, 
chaplain of the House of Detention, who in turn 
presented it to the Black Museum, 

A tall lint on a peg and much covered with 
dust, next attracts our attention. This homely 
relic was the property of the Jlev. Mr Speke, 
the eccentric cleigyman who suddenly dis¬ 
appeared, leaving Ins headgear—here present 
— in the Green Park, and was believed to 
have been murdered, but was subsequently dis¬ 
covered, in the garb of a labouring-man, at 
Padstow in Cornwall. He ultimately died, we 
believe, in a lunatic as) Run. Close beside Mr 
Speke’s hat hang a coil of rope, a pair of boots, 
and nn old 1 'horse-pistol. These articles were the 
property of another clerical gentleman, the Rev. 
John Selby atson, an eminent scholar, of St 
Michael’s Road, Stockwell. He was convicted, in 
January 1872, of the murder of his wife, whose 
body he had inclosed in a packing-case, corded with 
the piece of rope here shown. He was, however, 
respited nn the ground of insanity, and thenceforth 
kept m confinement. He died quite recently, at 
Parkhurst Prison in the Isle of Wight, falling out 
of his bunk in a fit and fracturing kis skull. 


Not fur distant are mementos of other well- 
known murderers, llcre is the portrait, cut from 
the Daily Teleyraph , of Lefroy, the murderer ot 
Mr Gold on the Brighton Railway. Here is the 
rope used by Marguerite Dixblanc to strangle her 
mistress, Madame Riel, in Park Lane. Here are 
the boots of the unfortunate girl, Maria Clausen, 
murdered at Kidbrooke Lane, Eltkam, and the 
plasterer’s hammer which did the deadly deed. 
With another plasterer’s hammer, also here pre¬ 
served, Mullins murdered Mm Emsley at Stepney, 
in 1800. Here, too, are sundry memorials ot the 
Waimvriglil case, or Whitechapel murder, ot 1874. 
Here are the chopper with which the unfortunate 
lfaniet Lane was dismembered, and the spado 
which dug her grave. Here is one of the buttons 
cut from her dress, and a corresponding button 
found with her body ; and—stranger item still— 
the piece of shinbone tauten by a surgeon from 
the leg of the living Harriet Lane, and winch 
formed a last unmistakable proof of the identity 
of the nameless corpse. Even the cigar which 
Henry Wainwright was smoking when arrested, 
is here preserved. 

Turning to offenders of a more frivoli us char¬ 
acter, we have the pcepshuw apparatus wherein 
a pietcnded astrologer, calling himself Professor 
Zendavestu, and residing in ilnnier Street, Marv- 
lebone Road, London, was wont, ‘for a considera¬ 
tion,’to call up the image <tf an inquirer's Jutme 
wile or husband. To illustrate the audacity of 
the Prole-sor and the fatuity of his dupe-, we 
mav mention that among his pictorial collection 
of promised husbands were lound Mr Holman 
Hunt and Mr Henry Neville. Another branch 
ol the ProJessoi’s business wus the casting of 
nativities; and a number ol Ins liand-bills, showing 
the great advantages to he derived from possess¬ 
ing the ‘straight tip’ in this paitieular, are pre¬ 
served with the. peep-how apparatus. Next to 
this latter is a circular board with a number of 
shallow cups or deprcnsiuns, painted of different 
colours, but higgledy-piggledy, like a solitaire 
board ‘gone wrong.’ This is an appliance lor 
public-house gambling. A marble being dropped 
into a cylindrical airangement at the side, is 
allowed to wander at will over the bcuid, bets 
being made as to the particular colour in which 
it will finally settle. Not far distant is a bundle 
of ‘flash’ not<*s, used by sliarjiers to simulate 
unbounded wealth, for the. purpose of the ‘con¬ 
fidence trick’ and similar frauds. ‘Flash’ differ 
from ‘forged’ notes, the latter being intended 
to be actually passed as money, and consequently 
made as like the real thing as possible. Tlie 
flash note is a very rough allair, and only aims 
at simulating the general appearance of a genuine 
note. The specimens before tyi are headed ‘Bank 
of En.'nv.n,-,’ en ! mu: ‘I promise to engrave and 
pint! in hti rj"v - on demand for the sum of 
ten pounds, m the first style of the art, or forfeit 
the above sum. London, 29 April 1840. For 
♦Self and Co., Bank of Engraving. J. Duck/ 
There is the customary ‘Ten’ in large Gothic 
letters m tlie left-hand corner; and the paper 
ami printing of a genuine note are imitated 
with sufficient closeness to deceive an unwary 
observer who merely sees the note in the hands 
of another pci son. 

Among curiosities of a different kind is an 
Egyptian courbasli, or bastinado, on article having 
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the appearance of an ordinary walking-cane, 
tapering considerably. It is said to be of 
rhinoceros’ hide. Whatever the material, it is 
of great weight and flexibility; and when 
applied, after the mild Oriental fashion, to the 
soles of the victim’s feet, must be extremely 
persuasive. The specimen before us had the 
honour of being exhibited during a recent debate 
in the House of Commons. Hard hy it is an 
ancient watchman’s rattle, with which an expert 
performer, if allowed lull oppoitunily to use it, 
could make a noise audible at nearly two hundred 
yards’ distance. As a matter of fact, however, 
it W'as chiefly used to batter the bead of the 
watchman himself, for which purpose it was 
greatlv nppioved by the nndefai tors of the period. 
A similar appliance, m an nnprmed form, was 
used hy the police up to a recent dale; but is 
now happily superseded by a powerful whistle, 
which leaves the wearer full u-e of his hands tor 
attack or defence, and can he hoaid for nearly 
three-quarters of a mile. Here, also, are hand¬ 
cuffs of x.irious dates and construe turn, including 
the pair in which the notorious Jciry Ahershaw, 
the highwayman, was hanged in chains (1795) on 
Wimbledon Common; and an ingenious wridlel, 
of Yankee contrivance, for seeming an offender 
on ln» way to duianre vile. It is not unlike 
a pair of caliper-compasses, but with a cross- 
handle, like that of a corkscrew. The compass 
poition being slipped over the wrist of the 
criminal, closes with a spring; and the handle 
being grasped linn I y by the ollicer m charge, 
the captive has small chance of freeing himself, 
for a luokcii wri-t would he the piobabh* conse¬ 
quence of a struggle. Aprupos of this useful 
appliance, Sergeant lfr.uUiiaw favours us with 
a little piece of professional advice, which will 
appropn itely (oudude our paper. ‘Always gup 
jour man,’ he tells us, ‘on his n<iht side. Then, 
if he shows light, he can only let you ha\e 
it witli his left, and vou have jour right hand 
five to tackle him. It you grip linn on ins left 
bide, you leave linn the lea* of his light hand 
to iimn left, and like enough he’ll get the better 
of you.’ 

O S L A’S W E 1) 1) I N U. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—-CIIAF. It. 

Thursday is invariably the wedding-day in Shet¬ 
land—«t least it used to be—and the previous 
Saturday is called the ‘contract’ day, when there 
are some mild fertilities at the house of the 
bride’s father. In the afternoon of this day, Ned 
and his best-man proceeded to the session clerk 
to give in the iflimes for due proclamation of 
banns on Sunday, returning to Magnus’s house*, 
where a few mutual friends, mostly relations, met 
and spent some pleasant hours m the evening, 
but without encroaching on the sanctity of the 
day of rest. Although the term ‘contract’ was 
applied to these Saturday proceedings as a wffiifLe, 
there was never anything of, the nature of a 
marriage contract,® as usually understood; hut 
tho.se preliminaries were regarded as a sort of 
public and formal betrothal, almost amounting in 
themselves to a marriage. 

On Sunday, due proclamation was made, as 
always, immediately before divine service com¬ 


menced ; and if any person or persons bad any 
objections why these two, Edward "Winwick and 
Obi a Hanson, should not be lawfully joined 
together in matrimony, they were then and there 
challenged to declare the same, or for ever after 
hold their peace. A few minutes afterwards, 
when the service* had fairly begun—for it would 
have been considered very unseemly and unlucky 
to he present while the proclamation was being 
made, and dreadfully had form not to have been 
| m church at all -Ned and lus best-man appeared 
in church, each carrying—as always a sine qud von 
on such occasions, no matter what the state of 
the weather—an enormous brand-new cotton nm- 
! brella. Osla of course remained at her father’s 
house, to which the two lads repaired after 
service, and hail dinner, returning to their own 
homes at very proper ho lira. 

On Honday morning* the bridegroom arrived 
at the 1 aide’s home ; and the pair, as the custom 
was, sallied forth arm in arm to hid the guests 
to the wedding. Til this part of the proceedings, 
if to the invitation it was added that it was to 
be ‘a free wedding,’ that was regarded as the 
handsome and liberal thing, and meant that the 
blade’s father provided every tiling for the enter¬ 
tainment. Hat it nothing of the sort was said, 
then it was expected, and quite understood, that 
the young men—only the youit' and unmained 
men—would bring with them each a bottle of 
whisky. Need it be said that m Osla’s cast: the 
invitation was to a ‘free wedding.’ 

On Thursday Inif. re d iv* re.ik, the unmarried 
contingent of the w ■ ■ i *.i • *_*".e i awimbleil at 
Hugnus’s snug cottage, where they had breakfast, 
and thereafter proceeded lo the church. With 
the exception of a single couple, who were tcehni- 
ially the ‘mained man’and ‘married woman’— 
the former a relative of the bride, the latter of 
the biidegroom, but never any of the paienD of 
either--oiily the young piople, lads and lasses, 
ever went to dumb on these occasions. On the 
way till tin r, the ‘ married man ’ led the bride, 
and the biidegroom took the ‘mained woman.’ 
.Returning, the bridegroom of course took his 
wife, ami the married man and married woman 
marched m company; and all the others going 
and returning, always arm- iu-arm, were coupled 
according to their choice or predilections; but 
once paired, as they were on shilling for church, 
each lad stuck to his lass as his special charge 
throughout the whole festivities with the most 
praiseworthy devotion and constancy, very rarely 
e\ en dancing with any one else. A younger brother 
of ()-l,i’*» ailed as ‘gunner,’ always an important 
official on such occasions. Armed with an old 
flint-lock musket, he kept blu/.mg away blank 
shots at intervals as the company tramped merrily 
over the roadless hills. Arrived at the church, 
the musket was left outside at the door, and the 
party trooped in and took their places in front 
of the communion table, where tlif minister was 
already waiting. The simple cereilonv over, the 
bridegroom and best-man pulled oilt their brand- 
new snuff-boxes and banded then! round, first 
ot all to the minister. Also the Ust-man pro¬ 
duced and handed to the girls a secomJ^hox filled 
with xery minute caraway coigfits, into which 
each lass gingerly dipped the tip of her tongue, 
anti abstracted for her delectation wdiatever of 
the contents might chance to stick thereto. It 
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would have been contrary to all immemorial 
precedent not to have been provided with these 
snuff and comfit boxes. Then a whisky-bottle 
was produced and the health of the newly mar¬ 
ried couple drunk. A Shetland bnde’a gown was 
almost always of coburg, gray, brown, or purple. 
0.*la had chosen sober gray. A light cream- 
coloured shawl round her shoulder*, a large net 
cap, busked with an enormous quantity of narrow 
ribbons of all shades of colour, like a gaudy floral 
crown, white woollen home-made stockings, and 
low leather shoes, completed her attire. Anything 
in the shape of a bonnet would have been utterly 
out of place, and never formed pait of the get- 
up of a Shetland bride. 

The parish school stood at a short distance 
from the church, and the boys, as usual on Mich 
occasions, had asked and obtained a lmlf-lioliday 
to bee the wedding-parfy. Emerging from the 
church, the gay company was saluted with voci¬ 
ferous cheer*. The gunner fired off his piece in 
acknowledgment; the biggest schoolboy sent a 
football high m air; and round and lotmd the 
weddmg-party for a mile or two of the walk 
homeward, the urchins kept up the ball-play mg, 
racing and shouting like mad. The correct thing 
was for file bridegroom to give a new football 
to the schoolboys, or a shilling in lieu of one. 
If the latter, it was at once presented to the 
bride, and the greatest cale was then taken that 
the old ball should he kept going, but never 
fall amongst the company. Hut it the niggardly 
bridegroom failed m this customary courtesy 
of a new hall or shilling, the inevitable conse¬ 
quence was that the hall was meicilessly and 
persistently played amongst the party, to the 
great damage of the gills’ fineries. Ned, popular 
with every one, and of a most kindly and sym¬ 
pathetic nature, not only gave the shilling, hut 
presented a new hall as well, which lie had him¬ 
self made a few days pie\iously. JIis best-man 
carried it in his pocket, of course, m a pcrleitly 
limp condition; but as soon as the party had 
fairly staited from the church, lie inflated it to 
its full dimensions 1‘iom a pair of lusty lungs, 
and handed it to the bridegiuom. Ned then 
stepped forward, and with one vigorous kick sent 
the ball high aloft and amongst; the delighted 
boys, who rent the air with exultant shouts : 
‘Hurrah for the bade and bridegroom! (food- 
luck to them. Hurrah, hurrah !’ 

Meantime, the married fliends and neighbours 
who had been invited had assembled at Magnus’s 
house. These, headed by the hi ales father and 
mother, met the newly married couple, and the 
young people their attendants, on their ariival 
from church. The bride’s mother stepped forward 
with the hndescakc—a large oatmeal cake, baked 
with butter, sugar, and caraway seeds. Tlii* she 
broke over the bride* head before crossing the 
’threshold, ni/d distiUnited amongst the guests; 
the father meanwhile handing drams all round. 
Healths were ’'Irunk according to the invariable* 
formula: ‘Here’s to the bride and bridegroom 
and company.* 

Dinner speedily followed. A Shetland fisher¬ 
man’s cotk ge usually consists of two apartments, 
the ‘hut-end’ oy kitchen, where nil the family 
live and take their meals, and where the older 
children sleep; and the ‘ ben-end,’ where the 
heads of the family and any young children there 


may be sleep in the two ‘box-beds’ against the 
w all. Magnus’s house, ns became an udaller’s son, 
was provided with an additional small room. 
Dinner was a mo4 substantial, I should say | 
ponderous affair. The good things consisted of 
barley-broth, smoked mutton, pork liam, fresh 
and smoked geese, all boiled—nothing was ever 
roasted—oatmeal cakes, bearmeal bannocks, ‘bur- 
stin brunnies,’ and a few biscuits. Neither fish 
of any kind nor potatoes were ever produced at 
ft wedding. (I should explain, for the lienefit of 
the uninitiated reader, th.it ‘burstin’ is a kind 
of meal made from oats or bear—the latter a 
coarse kind of barley—highly dried m a kettle 
over the fire and ground very fine in a hand-mill; 
and ‘hurstin brunnies’ are round thick cakes 
made of this meal, with or without the addition 
of butter, and baked on a gridiron over a peat-fitc.) 

The arrangement of the guests was peculiar, 
but strictly according to custom. Dinner, was 
served to those who had been at church m the 
hut-end. About the middle of the table on one 
.side—for there was no head or fool—sat file 
man ied man, bridegroom, best-man, anil gemral 
company of young men ; on the opposite ,«le sat 
the manual woman, lunle, hc*t-manl, and general 
company of mummied women. ‘The auld folk’ 

—as all the mairied guests were im*\erentlv 
called—had dinner m (lie ben-end, ami all wuc 
served by Magnus and Ins wife. Diam-, wen* 
occasionally banded lound, and sparingly par¬ 
taken of; indeed, there was nothing approaching 
to the slightest eves** tluoughout the wedding 
festivities. But Shetlander-, 1 am pi olid to say, 
have alwavs been an eminently tempciule people ; 
and at the many weddings 1 have been a gue*t, I 
have never seen any one forget him-elf by over- 
indulgem e in diink. 

Dinner over, the tables and their conb nt* woie 
quickly r tleaied away, tin* Hoop swa pf, ami dam mg 
commenced in the bill-end. Era (lie, the be* l 
fiddler in the island—ami a first-rate om* lie was, 
genial witlial, a prime favourite, and alw.iv* in 
great request at weddings or other mi rrymakings 
—had, as a matter of course, bien invited. On 
the lop of a huge seamans chest m a corner, a 
<hair was set, and here Ei.edie took hi* place. 
Before commencing the hot and highly fatiguing 
work of the evening, the men disincuinbered 
themselve* of their coats, and the ball began 
with what is termed a ‘sixuni reel,’ which is 
made up of three (uiiples. This is always the 
most common and popular dance nmoiig*t Shet¬ 
lander*. The figure of the reel is somewhat 
peculiar, but simple and graceful. As to ‘steps,’ 
when the dancer.* set to their partners, they* were 
conspicuous by their absence ; each dancer lmd 
a style and steps of his own and'her own. Si.vum, 
fouihiuu, and thieesum reels, and an on asional 
country-dauce, were engaged m with unflagging 
energy and enthusiasm till tea-time. Ruund- 
danie* were utterly unknown. Tea was served 
abc ut seven o’clock, and then dancing was renewed 
witlimn diminution of spirit. 

About nine o’clock a distant shot was heard. 

‘ Grulacks ! * (Shetlaiidic for guisers or maskers) 

‘ Grulacks! ’ was the cry; and the dauce in uro- 
gtess was instantly stopped m mid career. The 
gunner flew for his old musket and fired off the 
shot of welcome, without which the grulacks j 
would not have approached the house. Presently, 
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Fix men entered, clad m most luntastic garb, 
which thoroughly disguised them. Some wore 
a rude straw tunic, reaching to the knee ; some 
a short petticoat; each had a white or striped 
cotton shirt over hi* coat; and a gigantic high 
peaked straw-hat, liberally trimmed with festoons 
of narrow ribbon of various colours, adorned his 
head ; while a thin handkerchief concealed his 
face, hut did not blindfold him ; and in his hand 
lie carried a stout stick at least iour feet long. 
The skudler, or chief of the baud ot grulacks, i- 
distinguished from the others by the more gaudy 
ami elaborate decorations of his head-dress. Wel¬ 
comed by the ft lend ly shot, these strangely attired 
maskers stepped boldly forward and appropriated 
the middle space of the kitchen floor, flom lulling 
their sticks and striking the floor with them, and 
snorting and granting in a manner peculiar to 
grulacks and pigs, but Having never a word J*re- 
scntlv, Fra-die struck up the lively strains of the 
‘Foola Reel,’ and they danced, hr-t by themselves, 
ami then for an hour with the girK Then they 
discovered themsehes, had some very substantial 
refreshments, and departed. All weddings were 
not graced by a xhit of grulacks. It was meant 
as a xciy -pedal mark ol' honour and respect. 
About midnight the guests had supper; and then 
the iiitumd portion of the company sped their 
way to tin ii' respective home- but the joung 
pi ople kept, up the dancing tor two or three 
hours longer 

The time forbidding the bride good-night had 
now aimed, and as each young man stepped 
forward to otter his felicitations, he pulled out 
his pitr-e, and m the most ostentatious manner 
picstnled hir with a small sum of money varying 
lroni one to three shillings. These were the only 
mam.igi* presents going, or Usual on similar oica- 
Mnn,, and they were always graciously accepted. 
It would ha\o been regarded as an atliont to 
refuse. 

It might be supposed that now' the wedding- 
paify would liuaily sepaiate. By no means 
The coriect thing m those days was to keep 
up the testn lties till Saturday night, and Magnus 
Andeison was the last man m the island to depait 
one jot from old custom. Ac coidingH, accommo¬ 
dation was provided for the young people who had 
conn from any considerable distance ; others went 
to their own homes ; but all again put in an 
appearance at daybreak on Friday morning; and 
dm mg thus day and Saturday, the feasting and 
fun continued with unflagging spirit. The. lads 
played**games at lootball during the few hours 
of daylight, and the evenings were spent in 
dancing and games. On Saturday evening the* 
wedding-party at last broke up; biffc all met 
again at church •on Sunday, when the newly 
mnriicd couple were ‘kirkit.’ Ned and O.sla 
walked into the church arm-in-arm and took 
their places, supported by the entire wedding- 
party, the lads and lassos, however, m separate 
pews, according to the custom of those days. • 

Neel ami Osla still survive, a fine old eonjfle, 
hale uml hearty. Their married life has been 
happy and prosperous. They nave brought up a 
large family of sons and daughters, most of whom 
are* married. Their eldest son is the popular 
captain of a largo steamer, whereat the ‘aulil 
folk’ are naturally not a little proud. Their 
grandchildren, too, are numerous; and Osla is 


full of hope that if her eldest daughter’s daughter 
—who is also her ow n namesake, and has always 
been her special ‘pet lamb’- has the good sense 
to accept the steady, handsome fisher-lad who 
wants to make her his wife, she may live to be a 
greut-grai ldmotl ler. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Next to a colliery explosion, there is nothing 
more temble among industrial disasters than 
the explosion of a boiler; and the catastrophe 
seems still more terrible when it is considered 
that in ninety-nine eases out ot a hundred it 
might, by the e\em.-o of proper precautions, 
he altogi ther avoided. .It is u comfort to find, 
by the returns issued tor last year, that boiler 
explosions show a maiked decrease in number. 
The establishment ot Duller Insurance und Inspec¬ 
tion Companies, as well as the stringent action 
of the Board of Trade, are no doubt the prime 
factors in this reduction of such calamities. In 
looking over the returns of boiler explosions, wo 
find that only two were credited to locomotive 
engines, and the plain reason for this is that 
such boileis ale 1110 -t carefully looked after. 
On the other hand, agricultural engines, and 
those winking m various trades at a far lower 
pressure, were conspicuous by their frequent 
mention. The principal cause of explosion is 
con os ton of the boiler-pi ales either internal or 
external—in some case*.-, the metal being eaten 
a wax until it was only the thickness of tough 
brown paper. When it is remembered that such 
a state ol things can be immediately made appa¬ 
rent by the hjdranlic test, it seems incredible 
that any steam-owner should allow his men to 
run any risk tor want ot periodical inspection 
of their useful seivant, but ruthless master— 
the boiler. In Very few cases can an explosion 
ot this kind he truly called an accident, except 
by lenient jurymen who do not know the defer¬ 
ence between that word and the expressions 
‘culpable • aivlossness ’ and ‘negligence.’ 

A curious instance of the power of nitro¬ 
glycerine and its wonderful vitality—if such a 
term can be applied to it—has lately occurred 
at Larne. An old ship, rotten and unseawoithy, 
had been abandoned in the harbour there many 
years ago, and had in process of time been 
carried away piecemeal by the neighbouring 
inhabitants for firewood. In February List two 
men were engaged in removing some of the old 
iron from the tube which bail termed part of 
the pump of the vessel. They used a heavy 
hammer in this work, and at the second blow, j 
an explosion occurred which killed* them both 
instantly. Inquiry showed that Fjie vessel had 
long ago lieen used for the carriage jot dynamite. 
Immersion m water has the property of sepa¬ 
rating this dread explosive into nts two con¬ 
stituents, namely, nitre-glycerine add infusorial 
earth. It is assumed that some of tfte former 
lmd settled in a recess m the ironwork, and had 
lain there until aroused into activity by the 
fatal blow. 

Some years ago, a hospital was founded by a 
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benevolent gentleman for the relief of our four- 
footed fellow-creatures, and was named after 
him, ‘The Brown Institution.’ It stands in the 
Wandsworth Itoad, London. From the last annual 
Report of this hospital we learn that there 
were treated during the past year two hundred 
and twenty-two in-patients, and three thousand 
two bundled and sixty-nine out-patients, prin¬ 
cipally horses and dogs. With regard to the 
latter, it appears that towards the end of tlic 
year a series of cases of rallies occurred, hut 
the disease was soon stamped out. J)r Burdou 
Sanderson, the well-known physiologist, was at 
one time at the head of this institution, and he 
made a suggestion w ith regurd to the prevention 
of hydrophobia, wlueli, although of a most valu¬ 
able character, did not commend itself to* the 
official mind, and was tlierelbrc nofc acted upon. 
He suggested that upon* the hack of every' dog 
license issued Rlionld be printed a tew lines 
giving tlie leading symptoms of hydrophobia, 
so that dog-owners could he w.lined m time 
By this simple means the neeessarv steps could 
be taken to isolate or destroy an afflicted animal 
before it had time to do mischief to others. ‘It 
is never too late to mend,’ and we feel confident 
that this useful hint will yet he acted upon. 

A new method of producing maps m relief 
has been invented and patented by a M. de 
Mendonca, a Poitugueso eouneillor of state ; and 
the system is i . ;v:.' <h at' ‘lifion nt the War 
Ministries m I “■i . < :n . 1 \. and Italy'. The 

maps are produced bv chemical and mechanical 
processes; and the lull-, vales, watercourse-, Cxe. 
of a country are shown with such aecmaey, that 
their height, depth, and extent can he readily 
measured. The maps are printed upon thin 
paper, which can be rolled up and put m the 
pocket without injury; nor are they injured 
even if soaked m water for several hours. Sueli 
maps—which can be as cheaply produced, it i- 
said, as , ordinary cli.uts—will not onl> he. of 
immense service to an army in the held, hut 
will prove a boon to our schooliua-ttis and tin lr 
pupils. 

General Colston, a recent travel Ur in the 
Soudan, has lately pointed out hmv it is that 
Arabs contrive to live in tlie watelle-s de-ei t- 
of that mucli-talked-of legion. Tin v are, to begin 
with, abstemious m their lialuts and know even' 
creviee and hollow in the hill- where water will 
collect. They' regard this fluid more perhaps m 
the light of a lrvry t 1 an ..s a necessity', and use 
it with Welch rlui i 'iip'iuv. They would never 
think of wa-'irg it mi t !, > • -tn-ior of their bodies, 
and consider that once in forty-eight hours is 
often enough to replenish the inner man. General 
Colston tells us tliat when Bedouins came to lus 
camp, water would he offered them, but would 
often be refused with the remark that the visitor 
had diunk Jeslerday. l’y cultivating tins habit 
of abstemiousness, they are able to cover immense 
distances wliiLi would be impossible lor a Euro¬ 
pean, unless pc were accompanied by baggage- 
animals. ' 

The water difficulty in the ease of laying the 
Suakim-tyibcr Railway is, however, to be met 
in a somewhat novel w r nv. Messrs John Russell 
& Co. of Walsall proposed to tlie War Office last 
year that a pipe-lme might be laid across the 
Desert. Subsequently, three miles of an experi¬ 


mental line of pipes and attached pumps was 
tested at Aldershot with satisfactory' results. A 
contract has now been entered into for the, laying 
down of fifty mil— .*■ i< — the Desert, to follow' the 
first section ol tlu* Berber Railway. It would be 
well if every difficulty m the way of that enter¬ 
prise could be as easily' surmounted. 

A sclienn for connecting Baris and London by 
a pneumatic tube lias been devised, by which 
mails could he, it is said, conveyed between the 
two capitals in one hour. The tube would be of 
cast-iron, tlie length.- of which would he connected 
together by india-rubber junctions. The carriage, 
as designed, is a wire receptacle covered with 
asbestos cloth, and made in such a manner that 
the friction and the heat arising from such fric¬ 
tion would be minimised. The compressed air 
to give tlie carriage its motive-power would he 
generated by a thifvlwr p.»w.r engine. It 
remains to be sei it \ h i!i> r tl.i- last pilose of 
Channel tunnelling will get beyond the paper 
stage. 

According to Lmjtaceniui , a United Whiles 
chemist has discox eivd a method of presc r\ mg 
wood from decav, wlueli although at pm* i.i only 
applied to shingles—-split logs used lor lDoling m 
lieu of slates or tiles - will have many other appli¬ 
cations. Bv the process the Wood is also leiidi led 
incombustible, ilerc is the method ol treatment. 
Two hundred and fifty gallons of water are 
mingled with twenty' pounds of lime and ten 
pounds of salt. In this mixture the wood is 
boiled until quite satinated. Shingles so pre¬ 
pared will last for rooting purposes for many y i ar.-, 
although unprote<ted with paint. With regard 
to the Pirc-iv-istmg pow'er- ol‘ wood so prepnied, 
expeiinunts showed that when soaked in naphtha 
and set alight, the shingles would not catih fire, 
although, of cour-e, the liquid burned itself out. 
A curious point m tins method of preparing 
timber l- that it l- l»e-t applied to green wood, 
as then the pap cells .ne open, and will better 
absoi b the solution. 

For many years the electro-magnet has been 
used oc< asnmally by sin genus for the extraction 
of small pieces ol steel or iron which have 
bet nine imbedded in the eye. Stub cases of acci¬ 
dental injury are by n» means uncommon, as our 
ophthalmic surgeon- well know. Dr Snell of the 
Sheffield General Infirmary, m the neighbourhood 
of which steel woik- ate numerous, has had liis 
attention naturalh drawn to the frequency of 
such cases, and has designed a form of ryagnetic 
instrument which m Ins hands has proved <?f great 
use. A soft iron core, surrounded by a coil of 
insulated copper wire—forming an electro-magnet 
—is coveiJd with an ebonite casing. At one end 
the iron core protrudes; and in furnished with a 
hole, into which needles of different forms can be 
screwed when required. At the other end of the 
instrument the ends of the coil appear in the form 
ol two terminals, to which wires from a portable 
battery can be readily attached. The needle is 
presented to the foreign body', and directly the 
electric current is applied, is turned into a most 
powerful magnet, which pulls*away the offending 
fragment without any painful or tedious opera¬ 
tion. 

Once more the question of using balloons as an 
aid to warfare has come to practical test, and 
a number have been sent out to the Eastern 
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Soudan. It is rather remarkable that war-bal¬ 
looning should only recently have been practised, 
especially when we remember that the French 
used n captive balloon for observing the move¬ 
ments ot the enemy so long ago as 171)4 at the 
battle of Fleurus. The great difficulty hitherto 
had been the necessary gas; but this has been 
overcome in the present instance by carrying it 
from England compressed in cylinders. One 
man in a balloon at the height, ol a tew hundred 
leet from the ground can do the work of a large 
contingent ou outpost duty. The thick scrub 
which in the late engagements near Suaknn gave 
such protection to the Arabs, is thick no longer 
as now viewed from overhead. 

The cheap telegrams which we are promised 
in August next are expected so to increase the 
demand tor that mode of correspondence that 
it has become necessary to erect nine hundred 
additional miles of wire. To support these lines, 
many thousand Norwegian pines have been tolled, 
to he replanted as telegraph poles in this country. 
We loam that larch used to be employed lor 
this purpose, but it is tound to be, inferior to 
pine. bait any kind ot wooden suppoit m 
perishable, even if treated with some presen ntive 
such a*- cr<o'-otc. Tt therefore becomes a question 
of importance whether wooden poles should not 
be gn eii up in l.ivonr of iron ones. The latter 
are, liumanlv i-pe.ikin", imperishable ; but they 
eo-t tour times ns lunch as wooden ones, and 
initial cost is a thing that must he taken account 
ot m these days ot constantly mcrea-mg taxation. 

A newspaper couesjiondent m Afghanistan 
speaks of the Persian bread as being a mo4 
peculiar and unsax miry substance Jt is made 
in large flap-, which he suggests xvould do for 
morning newspapeis as well as bread—should 
the Persians ever retpure that kind ol intellectual 
food—if put through a panting pie'- In colour, 
substance, and appealance il is like the black¬ 
smith's bather apron wlucli used to figure as the 
standard of Per-ia Tu curious contrast to this 
kind ol fare is the bread made from acorns by 
the American Indians, the manufacture of which 
was lalely described in the Sun Fiancisco L'kion- 
icU. The acorns are iirst of all ground to a 
pulp, and put m cats hollowed out of tile soil. 
Water heated by dropping into it hot stones, is 
poured upon the pasty mass, and it washes out 
the bitterness from the acorn pulp. The mass 
is now taken up and spread upon a rock to drv. 
For use % it is once more mixed with water and 
made into thin cakes, which are baked before 
the tire. The food thus made is sweet and 
palatable. 

The last novelty in electrical science is the 
Skrivanow primary battery, which, although of 
small size, will feed an electric lamp of sonic* 
power. It has been tried on the Thames by the 
police authorities for a boarch-light; and more 
lately a domestic glow-lamp has been exhibited 
which owes its radiance to the same source*. 
Each cell of the battery consists of two sftnb 
plates and a packet ot chloride of silver, the 
exciting solution beiftg caustic potash. The ini¬ 
tial cost of the silver is of course somewhat 
heavy, but it does not waste. Tt is gradually 
transformed into metallic silver, which, once more 
reduced by a simple^rocess to chloride, can be 
used again and again in the battery. The 


apparatus is small and compact, and represents 
a distinct advance in the direction of primary 
batteries, even if it brings us no nearer to 
universal electric illumination. 

It may interest many to know that the Edison 
Central Station for the distribution of electricity 
for lighting purposes has now been in continuous 
operation ior two years and a half, during which j 
tune there has been only one stoppage, lasting 
two hours. The price, charged is at the same 
rate as gas at two dollars per thousand feet— 
considerably more than double the average price 
charged fur gas in Britain— but the Company 
only earns three per cent, upon the outlay. 

The recuperative system of gas-lighting which 
has lor some, time been on trial in the carriages 
of il** Great Western Bailway, has lately been 
adopted in two rooms ot the Ltnujham Hotel, 
London. The burners are made to consume their 
owm products of combustion, and in the process 
they are supplied with the necessary volume of 
ail* at a high temperature. The principle is tho 
same as that of the Siemens’ regenerative gas- 
burner, but without its cumbrous apparatus. 
Each burner is furnished with a glass dome, 
inside wliith the llanie is props ted horizontally. 
No shadow is cast by the burner itself, as in 
ordinary gas-lamps, and tbc light is so white 
that colours can bo readily distinguished by 
it. To these advantages may be added that of 
economy. 

If it bo po-mble to make warfare more hideous 
Ilian it ever lias been, the I’nitcd States Dynamite 
Projectile Company will help towards that end. 
An account has lately been published of some 
practice with six-inch shells charged each with 
eleven pounds ot nitro-gelutme. (This explosive 
contains ninety-five per cent, of mtro-glycennc.) 
The target was a perpendicular ledge of trap 
rock at a distance ot one thousand yards from 
the gun. Tons of lock were torn away at the 
impact of each shell, the fragments being hurled 
a di-tance of half a mile. It is not difficult to 
imagine the effect ot such a projectile falling 
amid a mass of human beings. There is at least 
one aspect of this desire for wholesale carnage 
which vve may look upon with comfort—it points 
to a tune when warfare will become too awful 
to be countenanced by cmlised beings, and when 
all quanels will be periorce adjusted by inter¬ 
national ai bilration. j 

It has always been a common idea that those 
of our fellow-creatures who are nflliclcd with 
blindness arc endowed with abnormal power in 
the exercise* of some other sense—hearing, for 
instance. Tin’s, according to 1’tolessor Graham 
Bell, is a mistake, lie has found that tho blind 
are far more liable to deafness than those who 
have the use of all their senses; and that the 
deaf are more liable to blindness than the more 
fortunate inaj'onty of their fellow-bflngs. Pro- 
lessor Bell 1ms devoted -nearly the Id i ole of his 
hie to the study of the afflicted one* called deaf- 
mutes—we, ot course, do not her* ignore Iris 
wonderful discovery of the magnetfc telephone 
—and he ceitamly can be* relied u\jn ra the 
facts which ho gives. _ ^ 

Those who have the grievous, misfortune to 
be the parents or guardmns of little ones who 
aie deficient m intelligence, would do well to 
note a caution which l’rolessor Bell has given 
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in this direction. He asserts that children who 
are simply deaf are often sent to idiot schools. 
On the other hand, idiots who can hear perfectly 
are occasionally sent to schools ior the deaf. In 
both cases, the difficulty of distinguishing the 
nature. of the affliction arises from the want of 
articulate speech, and this want of speech may 
he due to lack of hednng or lack of intelligence. 
It is clear that a child should ho examined by 
an expert, should he unfortunately be afflicted 
in either way. 

Herr Falb of Vienna has started the theory 
that fire-damp in mines is of volcanic origin, and 
that explosions are to be looked for during any 
time that earthquakes may be prevalent. He 
further gives certain dales on which minets 
must exercise particular care, for on those dates 
earthquakes may be expected. Tin* process by 
which these astonishing predictions is armed at 
is not given, so we have no means of passing 
an opinion upon them. 

At a meeting of* the Society of AiL, Mr 11. 0. 
Reid, C.E., reiyl a paper on the Utilisation of the 
Mississippi at Minneapolis for flour-milling, ami 
on the Water-power ot Niagara FalK Mr Reid 
said the Mississippi river at St Anthony’s Falls 
had a catchment basin of twenty thousand square 
miles, or ten times the area drained by the Tay 
at Perth. The rainfall was thirty inches, and 
one-tlnrd of that found its nay to the rivers. 
The fall of St Anthony's was fifty feet high, 
and the rain could develop twenty-five thousand 
horse-power, except during the winter months, 
when auxiliary steam-power was needed. For 
flour-milling alone fourteen thousand lioise-power 
was utilised, and the output for the jMmni apolis 
mills was twenty-eight thousand barrels per day, 
which would take the yeaily produce of two 
and a half million acres of w heat it wot king 
constantly. The United States government were 
erecting large reservoirs in the upper wuteis 
which would havt the effect of doubling the 
flow. The proximity of this water-power to the 
great wheat-grouypg dLtiicts had had the effect 
of raising in Minneapolis a population of one 
hundred thousand. The Niagara river was 
regulated by the equalising power of the lakes, 
in the same manner as the Blue Nile was regu¬ 
lated by the g'reat lakes in Centinl Africa, 
and the result’ was that the discharge over 
Niagara Falls varied little all the year round. It 
could be computed from the lamfall returns that 
not less than three hundred thousand cubic feet 
per second passed over the Falls That was thirty 
times the quantity discharged by the Rhone at 
Geneva, the only large river that could compare 
with it in the purity and colour of its water. 
From Lake Erie to Lake Ontario there was a fall 
of three hundred and thirty feet, and about three 
hundred ftjffc of llmt could be taken advantage of 
for the production of mechanical power. Taking 
a mean fnllLif two hundred and seventy-six feet 
from tlu? licyl of the rapids to the level of Lake 
Ontarid, th: mechanical power that could be 
dcteloped by Niagara was six million nine hun¬ 
dred thoy^and horse-power, which was equal to 
the 'povbr that would he obtained by the best 
class of engines from the, consumption of fifty 
million tons ot coal, or one-half the whole output 
of the United States. That power was now lost 
for practical purposes, and its only efleet would 


bo to raise the temperature of the water in Lake 
Ontario one-third of a degree Fahrenheit. Elec- 
tiiciims could now transmit and reproduce fifty 
per cent, of mechanical effort, and the day was 
not far distant when this great source of energy 
would be turned to some useful purpose. That . 
could be done to a great extent without appreci¬ 
ably affecting the appearance of the Falls. 

During the last few years, the demand for early 
impressions of prints engraved by Bartolozzi and 
his school has been steadily increasing, not only 
among collectors, but others who are anxious to 
acquire those fine engravings for interior decora¬ 
tion, and to match the present taste in antique 
house-furnishing. Ttngra\ mg«. of this class, espe¬ 
cially if in line condition, hn\e lately increased 
very sponsiderably m a alue; and to meet, tln-re- 
fore, the increasing want, and at the same time 
take the place of the •numerous reprints fiom 
worn-out plates that have lately flooded the 
market, Messrs Field & Tuor of Leadenhall 
Stieet, E 0., have published u selection ol engrav¬ 
ings from original copper plates belonging to 
a well-known collector. TIh-mi plates, gradually 
acquired duung the last twenh years, have 
been little or never before printed itmu, and 
the engravings are in many eases from the 
eurlie.-t state of the plate. Among those sub¬ 
mitted to us, we especially admire ‘Summer* and 
‘Winter,’ piiiihd m the well-known led and 
brown; ‘Love Wounded’ and ‘Love Healed, 1 in 
red ink, and never before- published; al-o the 
large plate, ‘Alexanelor TIT. of Scotland lemoned 
from the Fuiy of a Stag, by the intrepidity of 
Ce>lm Fit/gerahl,’ engmxed fiom the painting by 
Benjamin WeM, and only six impression* of 
wine h had previously been taken. 
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Once more, el ear friend, the violet lunk we- o-Jc, 

Anel tiead with jo^om old familial ways , 

(lone is fell "Wnitci, graj, and stern, and bleak , 

And laughing Spnng fills cuuy lieait with praise. 
Once moie w« hail luighl moms anel lengthening days. 
And all the dew delights that Waiter stole; 

Ohul of the sunlight, with its tend at lays, 

Charmed with the ]ovchne->s which decks the whole; 
Grateful for Lo\o, which undesened is ours— 

Love constant as this light which conics, new-horn, 
Anel speaks to us of Him who makes the floweis 
Come gcntlv forth to bless ‘the smiling mom.’ 

With all tins lieautv, we may by forgiven * 

If we foiget that earth is not our heaven. 
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could she do it, it is an opeu,iMKtion whether 
the constant smell incidentaHru cooking would 
not do more harm thun good, when that cooking 
must of necessity be carried on in the one room 
where the whole family lives, eats, sleeps, and 
washes. 

It must also be remembered that this is not 
merely a question of taste, involving no graver 
considerations than a limited selection of food. 
On the contrary, the matter of the palate is trivial, 
compared with the lack of nourishment such diet 
affords. In the country, as a rule, the labourer, 
however low his wages, lias access to fresh vege¬ 
tables, and has the means for seeming home-made 
bread ; but it is not the least amongst the evils of, 
large towns that the poor are forced to live in j 
such a way that the degenerate physical condition ! 
of the working classes is becoming proverbial; 
indeed, to our thinking/the only wonder is that, 
with our present system of bad lodging and bad 
feeding, wo have not even a worse liealth-aveiage. 
Nor is this an evil for which ‘ time ’ will provide 
a remedy, but rather may we expect each succeed¬ 
ing generation to be something less strong and 
vigorous ; and not the most sanguine spirit Mould 
venture to affirm that our trade prospei ts are such 
that we can afford to look with indifference upon 
the prospect of an enfeebled race oi workers. 

Hitherto, there have been but few efforts to 
provide wholesome, well-cooked, nourishing food 
for tlio labouring man. Soup-kitchens, which do 
good work in their way, are mainly helpful to 
the destitute, whose case we are not considering. 
Coffee-stalls, cheap eating-1 io'Im 1 - and < j.l.ici . 
do something; but the !«•»!,nr uii >.i\ ! • 
in accommodation and resources; and the latter 
have hardly had such capital and support as to 
give them a fair chance ; and even when they 
succeed, the benefit is confined to the man himsell, 
and does not include his family, which represents 
the next generation. It is therefore with sincere 
pleasure that we hail a comprehensn e scheme for 
the establishment of public kitchens to supply 
the working-man and Ins family with food, whole¬ 
some, nourishing, well cooked, and at such a mode¬ 
rate co6t us to bring it within the reach of tin 
whole labouring population. The scheme is veiy 
ably and fully worked out in a small \olume 
before us, entitled Food for the Million , h\ Captain 
M. P. Wolff (London : Sampson Low, Mansion, & 
Co.). From the preface, by the lle\. IL R. Jlaweis, 
we find that the writer, ‘Captain Wolff, in June 
1883 read a pamphlet, at the request of the 
National Health Society, in which he dealt with 
an acknowledged blot m our social system. 1 
allude to tlie bad food and altogether shocking and 
expensive cuisine of the poor. The remedy w Inch 
he suggested was received with that cautious 
apathy which characterises the Englishman’s treat¬ 
ment of everything out of the usual routine. 
Captain Wolff proposed to start public kitchens 
on an enormous scale. Ninety million fourpenny 
portions wife to be issued annually from one 
hundred ant fifty kitchens, situated in the poorest 
parts of London. Instead of the present ruinous 
plan purged by the poor of buying raw material 
m smalt quantities, and then wasting half, and 
cooking the rast badly, the public kitchens would 
offer them small but adequate quantities of ex¬ 
quisitely cooked food, the raw materials of which 
had been purchased wholesale, and distributed 


cheaply, because worked up in vast quantities at 
a time. The poor were to save thirty to fifty per 
cent, by the transaction, w'hilst those who invested 
their capital in the kitchens weie to realise seven¬ 
teen per cent, for their money. John Bull listened, 
shrugged hiB shoulders, saiil the German captain 
was sanguine, went home, and soon forgot all 
about Wolff and his public kitchens.’ And John 
Bull, who is not accustomed to connect fabulous 
interest with safe investment, may well be par¬ 
doned for thinking seventeen per cent, rather 4 too 
good to be true.’ 

But Captain Wolff, fully belie\ ing in the truth 
of his own ideas, very w lsely set to work to sup¬ 
port his statements; and by careful collection of 
facts rehitiug to cost of material and working 
expenses, has fully proved the feasibility oi lm 
scheme from a pecuniary point of view ; and the 
impaitial reader of his powerful arguments can 
hardly fail to be impre;-od with the desirability 
of a fair trial being gi\en to a scheme, air mice 
simple, complete, and ad\ untagrous. 

The first and ino^t iiiipoilaut part of the 
work oi these kitchens will naturally i e the 
providing of dinners, which can either 1- eaten 
in the dining-hall, oi taken away i< i home 
consumption. In the latter cat' 1 , it is pro¬ 
posed to supply bnalved tm vessels from the 
size of one to four portions; these are to be 
exposed for sale at cost pine; and there is to 
be a plentiful supply of hot-water taps for the 
filling of these vessels; thus tin food will be 
kept hot, and the wastelul warming-up will la* 
unnecessary. As to the amount of loot! m a 
‘portion,’ Captain Wolff says . ‘To .->itr>ly a man’s 
appetite, three-filths of u quait of solid v* getubles, 
such as peon, lentils, haricot beans ; or lour-lilths 
of the lighter kind, as potatoes, or potatoes with 
cabbages, or givens, or broa 1 beam, or with 
canots and turnips, will be suflh lent; whil.-t a 
quarter of a pouud (raw weight) of meat and 
edible iat, with gravy, or one-thml oi a pound of 
fish, might represent the lowest limit of intrinsic 
nutritious food w'hicli health requires, and the 
highest which cun be supplied for the low price 
of lourpdice a portion. But half-portions, of 
just one liali the lontents and the price of a 
lull poition, should be offered as wel 1. A little 
hungry male or female street oral), even should 
he or she have somehow or other scraped together 
the necessary penny, could scarcely swallow a lull 
portion; n..t to mention the other fact, that 
they, as well as a good mauv men and women, 
would be prevented by want of lueifps liom 
getting a mouthful of hot and tabty food at all, 
unless half-portions were given.’ 

But tile jr.»vid «! drmcre is not to be the 
only woik < I lb i. l.L n . ,Jt ia suggested that 
they should offer ‘breakfasts and suppers on the 
premises, us well as for home consumption. II ow 
many thousands of tons of coal are yearly w asted 
during the summer alone. One penny for a large 
cup of tea, coffee, or cocoa ought to be the 
fiiit.vimum charge. Bread, butter, cheese, sausages, 
cold ham, and such cold meat, or hot meat, with 
vc r '\ ta 1 h., a-> Alight have'been left from the 
mi !-ci. \ meal, and every kind of non-intoxicating 
drink, might equally be offered from six to*eight 
a.m., and from six-thirty to nine r.M., all the 
year round.’ 

It is also proposed that lavatories should be 
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attached to each kitchen, with the entrance-foe 
of one halfpenny, and that part of the dining-hall 
could be reserved in an evening, as a sort of 
clnbroom, for customers. 

The subject of the bill of fare has an interesting 
chapter, showing wliat elements are necessary to 
the proper nutrition of the body, and how these 
may be obtained at the lowest possible cost. In 
view of the extremely small sums charged, this 
is an important consideration; and with great 
wisdom and moderation, the ■writer concludes 
his remarks thus : ‘ It cannot possibly be doubted 
that the introduction of public kitchens will soon 
he much appreciated. It nevei theless will destioy 
old time-honoured habits; and such a transition 
cannot be etlectcd without a great deal of blialuug 
heads, discussion, nay, even heart-burnings. 1 
have also proposed a better mode ol preparing 
vegetables, anu this represents another shock to 
the palatal prejudice 1 ' of the masses. I therefore 
do not i i v« th. ‘ the public Mould be able to 
endure more at a time. For the lull execution 
of the rational mode ot nutrition, us slioun above, 
requires the extensive use of pea*., beans, and 
lentils in the iorm of pies or soups, os tiny 
represent, considering the price, the highest con¬ 
tent of uuits of nutriment ol nil vegetables. Hut 
pulse is not at all liked in England, nor are 
soups ’ 

Without losing sight of the ideal end, that i.-, 
the gradual importation of this rational nutrition 
of Uie iu turners, by oflcnug them, one day to 
come, Midi break!,ist« and suppers as would be 
necessur) lor completing the ‘units’ given by 
the dinners up to the necessary total, the future 
Boaid ot Diuctois ought at (he beginning to 
content th'unseh cs with (he fii-,t part of the 
taik, as described above, leaving it to the cus¬ 
tomers’ choice to enjoy, as heretofore, their tea 
or codec with bread, butter, cheese, sausages, Ac., 
as their fancy may induce them to do, in the 
morning and evening. 

The formation of a working stall, with its 
Hoard of Duc'-tors, lady-mipeunteiidont, cook, 
kitchen-maids, &o., is carefully explained, and 
great stress is laid on the value of lady-helpers 
to assist at the mid-day meal, fining his own 
experience on this point, the writer says: ‘I 
secured in that little kitchen which 1 started 1 
in Goimany with considerable success, the help 
ot ladies for every week m turn, m order not 
only to look occasionally after the- general W'orking 
n v run"( , *»''nD, hut particularly In receive each 
day th, *c ’upiv, and return the filled vessels for 
home consumption at the kitchen window’, ancl 1 
to hand the filled plates through another window > 
to the customers in the dining-room. Thus they i 
soon became acquainted with each face, as they 
themselves became known to the public. A kind I 
look, an approving or pitying word, a little 
support to a helpless old woman or small child,! 
soon established a sort of mutual regard amj! 
sympathetic feeling, not only between those f*v# ' 
parties, meeting for so short a time, but towards 
the establishment itself likewise^ Nor w r as 1 in 
any difficulty about finding such helpers; for 
those, who had had only once the opportunity 
of seeing, after returning the filled vessel to some 
pale-faced, ragged, hungry-looking little boy, his 
eyes light up at the anticipation of his savoury 
meal, felt highly rewarded for such a two hours’ 


self-sacrifice, and were ever ready to offer their 
services again.’ 

There is much more on the same subject well 
worth reading; and we lully indorse the senti¬ 
ment, that whilst, as a rule, ‘man’s manner of 
performing business bears a distinctly curt, strict, 
and exclusively rational character,’ there is that 
in a true woman’s nature which gives her the 
power of arousing the sympathy of others by the 
unaffected offering of her ow n. 

Finding that his high figures were too startling 
to the uninitiated, Captain WolfF now suggests 
that a beginning might be made thus: ‘A small 
number, say eight to ten sample kitchens, should 
be started iu London under a well-chosen number 
of ladies and gentlemen of reputation. In these 
experimental establishments, the ground-plan of 
the kitchens and tin ndi inir." r -oins, the style 
of (lie business, the ns. hi.g, is vim.', and roasting 
apparatus, the best manner ol preparing the food, 
tlie introduction of new di-he-, the ea*.ie-»t way 
of issuing the poitions, the method of keepiug 
tin* accounts, &e., could be shown; and a stall of 
carefully chosen kitelien-directresses and head- 
cooks could he educated, and so well instructed 
as to be able to work independently and satis- 
factonly wherever there might be a demand for 
them.’ \ 

Once fairly started, Captain Wolff lias no suit 
of doubt as to the success of the enterprise, the 
one obstacle at present being the want of funds 
sufficient to secure a firm basis; for without 
sufficient capital to buy m large quantities at 
wholesale prices, it would bo impossible to pro¬ 
vide nourishing food at the low figures named. 
Once at work, the affair would be more than 
self-supporting; but the poor for whose beuefit 
it is to be undertaken lack funds to make a shut; 
and to begin with less than sufficient capital 
w ould be to eud m failure. 
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Waring w'ent out with Constance when the sun 
got low in the skies. I Jo took a much longer 
walk than was at all usual, and pointed out to 
her many points of view. The paths that ran 
among the olive woods, the little terraces which 
cut up the sides of the lulls, the cool giay foliage 
and gnarled trunks, the clumps of dowers— 
garden flowers in England, but here as wild, 
and rather more common than blades of grass— 
delighted her; and her talk delighted him. He 
had not gone so far for months; nor hud he, he 
thought, for vears louud the time go so fast. It 
was very different from Frances’ milfl attempts 
at conversation. ‘ Do you think, pajl. ? Do you 
remember, papa?’—so many referenda to events 
so trifling, and her little talk about Vasie- plans 
and Mrs Gaunt’s news. Constant oil took him 
boldly into her life anil told himYvhat was 
going on in the world. Ah, the world l\]iat was 
the only world. He had said in Jiis bitterness, 
again and again, that Society was as limited as 
any village, and duchesses curiously like w'asher- 
women; but when he found himself once more 
on the edge of that great tumult of existence, 
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he was like tin* old war-horse that neighs at the 
sound of the battle. He began to ask her ques¬ 
tions about the people he had known, lie had 
always been a shy, proud man, and had never 
thrown himself into the stream ; but still there 
had been people who had known him and liked 
him, or whom he had liked ; and gradually lie 
awakened into animation and pleasure. 

When they met the old general taking liis 
stroll, too, be line dinner, that leathern old Indian 
was dazzled by the bright creature, who walked 
along between them, almost ns tall as the two 
men, with her graceful careless step and inde¬ 
pendent ways, not deferring to them, ns the othei 
ladies did, but leading the conversation. Even 
General Gaunt began to think whether there 
was any one whom he could speak of,’ any 
one In* had known, whom, perhaps, this young 
exponent of Society might know'. She knew 
everybody. Even princes and princesses lmd 
no mystery for her. She told them what eveiy- 
body said, with an air of knowing better than 
every bod v, which m her meant no conceit or 
presumption, a-* in other young persons. Con¬ 
stance was quite unconscious ol the possibility of 
being thus judged. She was not self-consciou." 
at all. She was pleased to bring out her news 
for the advantage of the seniors. Frances was 
none tho wisei when her sister told her tin- 
change that had come over the Grandmaisons, or 
how Lord Sunbury’a marriage had been brought 
about, and why people now had altered their 
houses for the Row. Fiances listened ; but she 
had never heard about Lord Sunbury’s mnriiage, 
nor why it should shook the elegant public 
But the gentlemen remembered his father; or 
they knew liow young men commit themselves 
without intending it It is not to be supposed 
that there was am thing at all tidin' in Con¬ 
stance’ talk She touched, indeed, npou the edge 
of scandal." which had been m the newspapers, 
and there! ore were known even to people in 
the Riviera; but she did it with the most 
absolute innocence, either not knowing or not 
understanding the e\il. ‘I believe there was 
something wrong, but 1 don’t know' what— 
mamma would never tell me,’ she said. Her 
conversation was like a very light graceful edition 
of a Society paper—not then begun to be—with 
all the nastiness and almost all the malice left 
out. But not quite all ; there was enough to be 
piquant. ‘ 1 am afraid 1 am a little ill-natured ; 
but I don’t like that man,’ she would s.iy now 
and then. When she said, ‘1 don’t like that 
woman,’ the gentlemen laughed. She was con¬ 
scious of having a little success, and she was 
pleased too. France* perhaps might be a better 
liousekecper; but Constance could not but think 
that in the equally important work of amusing 
papa, she xfoulu be more successful than Frances, 
it was not /Rich of a triumph, perhaps for a girl 
who had mown so many; but yet it was the 
only one at/yet possible in the position in which 
she now wti 

‘1 supjpse it is settled that Frances is to go ? ’ 
she sai/f as General Gaunt took the way to his 
bungalow, an<^ she and her father turned towards 
home. 

‘She Beems to have settled it for herself,’ ho 
said 

‘ i am always repeating she is so like mamma— 


that is exactly what mamma would have done. 
They are very positive. You anil 1, papa, are 
not positive at all.* 

‘1 think, my clear, that coming off ns you did 
by yourself, was very positive indeed—and the 
first, step in the universal turning upsnle down 
which has ensued.’ 

‘ I hope you are not sorry 1 came ? ’ 

‘No, Constance. 1 am very glad to have you.’ 
And this was quite true, although he had said 
to Frances something that sounded very different. 
Both things were true— both that lie wished she 
bad never left her mother; that he wished she 
might return to her mother, and leave Frances 
with linn as of old ; ami that he was very glad 
to have her here. 

‘If I were to go back, would not everything 
settle down just as it, was before?’ 

Then lie thought ot what Frances, taught by 
the keenness of a personal experience, had said 
to him a few hours ago ‘No,’ lie said ; ‘nothing 
can ever be as it w.is before. We never can go 
back to what lias been, whether the evu.’ that 
has changed it lias been Inppv or - ad.* 

*()li, sureh sometimes,’ Kud Con-tarn < ‘That 
is a dreadful w'ay to talk of anything so tnfling 
as my visit. It could not make any real ditler- 
ence, because all the facts are just the same as 
they were before.’ 

To tins lie made no reply. She, had no way, 
thanks to Frances, of finding out how different 
the position was And she w r eiit on, alter 
pause : ‘Have you settled how she is to go’’ 

‘1 have not even thought of that ’ 

‘But, papa, m»u must think of it. She can¬ 
not go unless jou manage it. for lier. Markham 
lieaul of those people coming, mid tlmt made 

it quite easy for me. If Markham were here’- 

‘ Heaven forbid ’ 

‘1 have always heard you were prejudiced 
about Markham. I don’t think he is ver\ safe 
myself. 1 have warned Frances, whatever she 
does, not to let herself get into lus hands ’ 

‘ Frances m Mnikhnm’s hands 1 That is a thing 
I could not permit for a moment Your mother 
may have a right to France-.’ society, but none 

to throw her into the companionship ol’- 

‘Her brother, papa.’ 

‘Her brother 1 Her step-brother, if you please 
—which I think scan ely a relationship at all ’ 
Wariug’s prejudices, when they were roused, 
were strong Ills daughter looked up m amaze¬ 
ment at Ins sudden passion, the frown on his 
face, and the fire in his eye. 

‘You forget that 1 have been brought up with 
Markham,’ the said. *Jle is wy brother; and 
he, is a very good brother. There is nothing 
he will not do for me. 1 only warned Frances 

because—because she is different; because’- 

‘ Because—she is a girl who ought not to 
breathe the same air with a young reprobate— 
a young’- 

*• ‘ Papa! You are mistaken. I don’t know what 
Marklmm may have been ; but he is not a repro¬ 
bate. It ? was because Frances docs not under¬ 
stand eliaff, you know'. She would think lie was 
in earnest, and he is never in earnest. „ She 
would take him seriously, and nobody takes him 
seriously. But if you think he is bad, there 
is nobody who thinks that. He is not bad ; he 
only lias ways of thinking’- 
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‘ Which I hope nw daughters will never share/ 
said Waring with a little formality. 

Constance raised lier head as if fo speak, but 
then stopped, giving him a look which said more 
than words, and added no moie. 

In the meantime, Frances had been left alone. 
She had directed her letter, and leit it to be 
osted. That step was taken, and could no more 
e thought over. She; was glad to have a little 
of her time to herself, which otue had been all 
to lierself. She did not like a 4 * jet to broach 
the subject of her departure to Manama; but 
she thought it all over very anxiously, trying to 
find some way which would take the burden 
of the household off the shoulders of Constance, 
who was not used to it. She thought the best 
thing to do would he to write out a seiies of 
menus, which Manuma might suggest to Con¬ 
stance, or cairv out upt*i her own losponsibility, 
whichever was most pi iclicahle ; and she resolved 
that various little ollnio might In* turned o\er 
to Ifomonico without mtc tiering with her lathei's 
comfort. All these arrangements though she 
turned tin m over verv soheily m her mind, 
hud a hewddeiing, di//jwg effect upon her. She 
thought that it was 11 s if die wvie going to die. 
When she want a wav out of the n.iijow inelo- 
Miie of tln^ wolid, which she knew, it would 
h<‘ to something so entnely strange to her that 
it wuuld feel like* another life It wouhl he a*' 
if she had died She would not know mi)tiling; 
the suiioundings the companions the* habits 
till would be strange*. She* would have to leave 
i.tlc'JIv behind her cverything she had ever 
known The thought was not liielaneholy, as 
i' in almost .ill c*a*i i tin* thought of leaving 
‘the watm pmmctf uf the cheerful day,’ it 
made her lieait swell and use with an antici¬ 
pation which was lull of excitement unci pha- 
stue, but which at the* tame time had the effect 
ol making her brain swim. 

She could not make to herself any pit tore of 
tbe woild to which she was going. It would be 
softer, finer, more Iumuiouh than anything she 
knew ; but that was all. Of her mother, she did 
try to foim sum* idea. She was acquainted only 
with mothers who were old. Airs Durant, who 
wore a cap, emu cling her luce, and tied under, 
her eliin ; and Mrs (Jaunt, who had grandchildren 1 
who were us old as Frances. Her own nutlici 
could not be like either of these*; but still she 
would be old, more or less, would wrap lu*i- 
self up jv lic'ii she went out, would have giav, 
or even perhaps white* hair (which Frances liked 
m an old lady: Mrs Durant won* a front, and 
Mrs Gaunt vos suspected of dveing liyr hair), 
and would not caie to move about more than 
she could help. SliP would go out ‘into Society ’ 
beautifully dressed with lace and jewels; and 
Frances grew more dizzy than ever, trying to 
imagine herself standing behind tine magnifi¬ 
cent old figure, like a maid ot honour behind a 
queen. But it was difficult to imagine the details* 
of a picture so completely vague. There was* a 
general sense of splendour and novelty, a vague 
expectation of something delightful, which it was 
beyond her power to realise, but no more. 

She had roused herself from the vague excite¬ 
ment ot these dreams, which were very absorbing, 
though there was so little solidity in them, with 
a sudden fear that she was losing all the afternoon, 
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and that it was tunc to prepare for dinner. She 
went to the corner of the loggia which com¬ 
manded the road, to look out for Constance 
and her father. The road swept along below the 
Funto, leading to the town ; and a smaller path 
traversing the little height, climbed upward 
to the platform on which the Palazzo stood. 
Frances did not at first remark, ns in general 
every villager does, an unfamiliar figure making 
its way up tins path. Her father and sister 
were not visible, and it was for them she was 
looking. Presently, however, her eye was caught 
by the stranger, no doubt an English tourist, 
with a glass m Ins eye—a little man, with 
a soft giav felt hat, which, when he lifted his 
head to inspect the irregular structure of the old 
Lovviq gave lnm something the an* of a moving 
mushroom. Ills movements wore soinew'hat irre¬ 
gular, as his ejos were fixed upon the walls, and 
did not seive to guide his feet, which stumbled 
continually on tin* inequalities of the path, liis 
irogiess began to amu.se her, as he came nearer, 
us head raised, Ins ej es fixed upon the buildings 
! before lmn, Ins person executing a series of undula- 
| tiom like a ship in a storm. He climbed up at 
| last to the height, and coming up to some women 
who were seated on the Btone bench opposite to 
Frances on the loggia, began ty* ask them for 
nisi i actions as to how lie was to go. 

The little scene amused Fiantes. Tlu* woiueu 
vveio knitting, with a little cluster ol children 
about them, si rambling upon the bench or on the 
dustv pathway at their loot. The stranger took 
oil Ins lug liat and addressed them with few words 
ami many gestures. She heard casa and Inqlcsc , hut 
not lung else that w as comprehensible. The w omen 
[ did their best to understand, and replied volubly. 

I But heie the little tourist evidently could not 
follow. Jle was like so innuv tonnst visitors, 
capable of asking his question, but incapable ot 
undeistanding tiie answer given him Then there 
arose a shi ill little tempest of laughter, m which 
he joined, and of which Frances herself could 
not resist the contagion. Pel haps a faint echo 
from the loggia caught the ear of one of the 
women, who knew her well, and who immedi¬ 
ately pointed her out to the stranger. The little 
mail turned round and made a lew steps towards 
the Palazzo. lie took off the mushroom top of 
gray lelt, and presented to her an ugly, little, 
v lvacious countenance. ‘ 1 beg you ten thousand 
pardons,’ he said ; ‘hut if you speak English, 
as I understand them to say, will you be so 
vciy kind as to direct me to the house of Mr 
Wai ing ?- -All, I am sure you are both English 
and kind 1 Tliev tell me he lives near here.’ 

Fiances looked down from her 1*, ._*ht diimmlv, 
suppressing the too-rcady laugh, .«> ten to lim 
queer little man ; but Ins question took her very 
much by surprise. Another stranger Asking fur 
Mr Waring! But oh, so very dillif'ent a one 
from Constance—an odd, little, ugly]man, look¬ 
ing up at her m a curious one-siAd aUitude, 
with Ins glass in his eye. ‘He livcAhero/ she 
said. \ 

‘What '’ Where V lie had replaced mush¬ 
room on Ins head, and lie cocked up towards her 
one ear, the ear upon the opposite side to the 
eye which wore the glass. 

* Here! ’ cned Frances, pointing to the house, 
with a laugh which she could not restrain. 
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The stranger raised liis eyebrows so much and 
j so suddenly that his glass fell. * Oh ! ’ he cried— 

I but the biggest 0, round as the 0 of Giotto, as 
the Italians say. He paused there some time, 
looking at her, his mouth retaining the shape of 
that exclamation; and then he cast an investi¬ 
gating glance along the wall, and asked : ‘ How 
am I to get in ?' 

4 Nuuziala, show the gentleman the door,’ cried 
Frances to one of the women on the bench. She 
lingered a moment, to look again down the road 
lor her father. It was true that nothing could 
be so wonderful as what had already happened ; 
but it seemed that surprises Mere not yet over. 
Would this bo some one else who had known 
him, who was aniving full of the tale that liad 
been told, and was a mystery no longer, ‘some 
‘old friend’ like Mr M&nnering, who would not 
be satisfied without betraying the harmless hermit, 
whom some chance had led him to discover'! 
There was some bitterness in Frances’ thoughts. 
She had not remembered the Mannemigs before, 
in the rush of other things to think of. The fat 
ruddy couple, so commonplace ami so comfortable ! 
Was it all their doing? Were they to blame lor 
everything ? for the conclusion of one existence, 
and the beginning of another? She went in to 
the drawing-room and sat down there, to be 
ready to receive the visitor. He could not be 
so important—that was impossible; there could 
be no new mystery to recoid. 

When the door opened and Domenico solemnly 
ushered in the stranger, Frances, .although her 
thoughts were not gay, could scarcely help laugh¬ 
ing again. He earned liis big gray mushroom 
top now in his hand; and the little round head 
which had been covered with it seemed incom¬ 
plete without that thatch. Frances ielt herself 
looking from the head to the hat with a ludicrous 
sense of this incompleteness. He had a small head, 
thinly covered with light hair, which seemed to 
grow in tufts like grass. His eyes twinkled keen, 
two very bright gray eyes, from the puckers of 
eyelids which looked old, as if he had got them 
second hand. There was a worn and wrinkled 
look about him altogether, carried out in his 
dress, and even in his boots, which suggested 
the same idea. An old man who looked young, 
or a young man who looked old. She could 
not make out which lie was. lie did not bow 
and hesitate, and announce himself as a friend 
of her father’s, as she expected him to do, but i 
came up to lier briskly with a quick step, but 
a shuffle in his gait. 

‘I suppose 1 must introduce myself,’ he said; 
‘though it is odd that wo should need an intro¬ 
duction to each other, you and 1.—After the 
first moment, I should have known you any¬ 
where. You are quite like my mother.—Frances, 
isn’t it? * And I’m Markham, of course, you 
know.’ b 

‘ Mai khaki! * cried Frances. She liad thought 
she could/aever be surprised again, alter all 
that had lr.ippencd. But she felt herself more 
aatonibhiaJf than ever now. 

* Markham. You think I am not mm h / 
to look at, I can. tee. T am not gene rail v admit e i 

at the tn it guince.—HViuke AuimYq \ :.«»■\ u •. \ 

don’t quite feel like giving me a kiss, I suppose,J 
at the first offset? Never mind. We shall be j 

very good Mentis, after a while.' j 


He sat down, drawing a chair close to her. ‘ I 
am very glad to find you by yourself. I like 
the looks of you.—Where is Con? Taken pos¬ 
session of the governor, and left you alone to keep 
house, I should suppose ? ’ 

‘Constance has gone out to walk with papa. 
I had several things to do.’ 

‘ I have not the least doubt of it. That would be 
the usual distribution of labour, if you remained 
together.—Fan, my mother has sent me to fetch 
you home.’ 

Frances drew a little farther away. Site gave 
him a look of vague alarm. The familiarity of 
the address troubled lior. But when she looked 
at him again, her gravity gave way. lie was 
such a queer, such a very queer little man. 

‘ You may laugh if you like, my dear,’ he said. 
‘I am used to it. Piovideneo—alw r ays the best 
judge, no doubt—has not ‘given me an awe-inspir¬ 
ing countenance. It is hard upon my njother, 
who is a pretty woman. But I accept the posi¬ 
tion, for my part.—This is a charming place. You 
have got a number ol nice things. An I those 
little sketches are very tolerable. AVho did them? 
—You?—Waring, so far as 1 reniemb' •, used to 
draw very well himself. I am glad jou draw; 
it will givo you a little occupation.—I like the 
looks ol you, though 1 don’t think you admire 
me.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Frances, troubled, ‘it is because 
I am so much surprised. Are you really --arc 
you sure you are ’- 

lie gave a little chuckle, which made her start 
—an odd, comical, single note of laughter, very 
coidial and veiy dioll, like the little man 
himself. 

‘T’ve got a servant with me,* lie said, ‘down 
at the hotel, who knows that I go by the name 
of Markham when I’m at home. 1 don’t know 
it that will satisfy you. But Cun, to be sure, 
knows me, whnh will be better. You don’t 
hear any voice of nature saving within your 
breast, “This is my long-lost brother t That’s 
a pity. But by-aml-by, you’ll see, we’ll be very 
good friends.’ 

‘Oli, 1 didn’t mean that I had any doubt It 
is so great a surprise—one thing after another.’ 

‘Now, answer me one question : Did you know 
anything about your family before Con came?— 
Ah,’ he said, catching her alarmed and wondering 
glance, ‘1 thought not I have always said so :— 
he never told you. And it lias all burst upon 
you in a moment, you poor little tliipg. But 
you needn’t be afraid of us. My mother has her 
faults; but she is a nice woman. You will like 
her. Aqd I am very queer to look at, and many 
people think I have a screw loose. But I’m not 
bad to live with —Have yon settled it with the 
governor ? lias he made many objections? He 
and T never drew well together. Perhaps you 
know ? ’ 

‘He does not speak as if—he liked you. But 
# r don’t know anything. I have not been told 
--much. Please don’t ask me things/ Frances 
cried. /t 

‘No, I w HI not On the contrary, I’ll tell 
you everything. Con probably would put a 

HpoVvQ in my w\u;e\ too. My dear little Fan, 

don’t mind any of them. Give me your little 
hand. 1 am neither bad nor good. I am very 

muck what people nuke me. I am nasty with 
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the nasty sometimes—more shame to me, and 
disagreeable with the disagreeable. But I am 
innocent with the innocent/ he said with some 
earnestness; ‘and that is what you are, unless 
my eyes deceive me. You need not be afraid , 
of me.’ 

‘ I am not afraid,’ said Frances, looking at him. i 
Then she added, alter a pause: ‘Not of you, nor j 
of any one. I luive never met any bail people. I 1 
don’t believe any one would do me harm.’ 

‘Nor T,’ be said with a little fervour, patting 
her hand witli his own. ‘All the same,’ he added, 
alter a moment, ‘it is perhaps wise not to give 
them the chance. So I ’vc come to fetch you 
home.’ 

Frances, as she became accustomed to this i 
remarkable new member of her family, began 
immediately, after her iashion, to think of the 
material necessities of• the case. She could not 
start .with him at once on the journey ; and m 
the meantime, where .should she put linn? The 
most natural thing seemed to be to withdraw 
again irom the blue room, and take the little 
one behind, which looked out on the court. 
That would do, and no one need be any the 
wiser. She said w ith a little hesitation: ‘ I 
must go now and see about your room.’ 

‘Boom’* lie cried. ‘O no; there’s no occa¬ 
sion tor a room. 1 Wouldn’t trouble you lor 
the world. 1 have got looms at tbe hotel. I’ll 
not stay cion, since daddy’s out, to meet him. 
You <an Ml him I’m here, and what 1 came lor. 
If lie wants to see me, lie eau look me up. 1 
am ven glad 1 have seen yon. I’ll write to the 
mother to-night to say vou’re quite satisfactory, 
and a rredit to all \our belongings; and I’ll 
come to-morrow to sic Con; and in the mean¬ 
time, Fan, you mu.-t si tile when jou are to come ; 
tor it is an awkward tune lor a man to be loafing 
about here.’ 

lie got up as lie spoke, and stooping, gave her 
a setioiM biotlinlv kiss upon her lorehead. ‘I 
hope you and i will be very great friends,’ he 
said. 

-And then he was gone ! Was lie a dream only, 
an imagination 't But he was not the sort of 
figure that imagination produces. No droiim- 
muu could ever ne so lonucal to behold, could 
ever wcoi' a coat so curiously wrinkled, or those 
hoots, in the nines of which the dust lay as m 
the inequalities oi the dry and much-irequen ted 
road. 

I&SIDE A CATHOLIC COLLEGE. 

ST CtJTIIBJSllT’s, USHAW. 

Evliiy one knows # the stories of the wanderings j 
of the bones of Joseph and of St Cuthbcrt—how i 
the. former found rest at last by Shechem, where 
a Mohammedan mosque marks the place; and 
how the many troublous journeyings of the 
dead body of the latter saint ended on tlj b 
lovely banks of the W r car, and how over *his f 
tomb arose the sombre aides of* Durham Oathe-1 
dml. This ij perhaps the most finely bituated I ' 
of ail our great eLurdiew, tiro river, with ita \ 
richly wooded banks, bending in a giaceful curve J 
round the acclivity on which stand the cathedral, | 
the castle, and the university, reminding the j 


traveller who is fortunate to see it with a 
background of moonlit clouds, of a Heidelberg 
made more massive and more mightily towering 
into the heavens. 

When the Abbey Church of St Cuthbert and 
its attached monasteries were lost to the Roman 
Church at the Reformation, a general proscription 
being levelled against all such institutions, two 
difficulties faced the adherents of the traditional 
creed—how to find priests to administer the con¬ 
solations of religion, and how to educate their 
children in their own faitli. When things grew 
desperate under Elizabeth, they were driven to 
the expedient of establishing an English ecelesius- 
ticaWscminary at Douay, on the borders of French 
Flanders, whither English Catholic nobles Bent 
their sons, and whence missionary priests were 
brought, with many risks, and often courting 
danger, throughout the turmoils of the next two 
hundred years. Once they had to move the 
college to Rhcims, owing to troubles in the near 
Netherlands ; and frequent scares disturbed their 
platonic peace. But it was not till England, 
after the French Revolution, interfered by pro¬ 
claiming war against the yo^ng Republic, that 
m the chaos ot affairs they were dispersed at 
tbe potent bidding of Robespierre, their prop¬ 
erty confiscated, their rooms pillaged by a f a vra 
roanng mob, their buildings turned into bar- 
rail? s, their professors and students outrage¬ 
ously insulted, and as many of them as could 
not contrive to escape, imprisoned for two years, 
and subjected to perpetual ill-treatment at tbe 
hands oi the myrmidons of the tricolor. When 
deliverance came, the survivors returned to Eng¬ 
lish shores, resolved to icar within their happier 
native laud a tra ii’iig-c Jh v for their ministers; 
and after mum a J.mle pi'j-ej, St Cuthbert’s 
College was founded, forming the nucleus of the 
present pile at Usliaw, and dedicated to the 
saint whose name it bears. And this college is 
to-day the sole lineal descendant of the Anglo- 
French Institution which gave to the world the 
j Douay Bible. 

j Tlie present extensive series of buildings stands 
on a bleak high moor, exposed to every wind 
that blow s across Weardale and from the pineclad 
hillsides of the Browney valley. Wolves once 
ravened there, and Wolfs Bank—‘Ulf-shaw’—has 
come down to modern ears as ‘ Ushaw.’ By a 
severer metamorphosis, Philistine hps have con¬ 
verted the monastic ‘ Beau-re-perc ’ that lies in 
the valley below into ‘Bear Park.’ Fifteen han¬ 
dled acres, mostly of pasturage, surround the 
central suite of halls and chapels. This large 
oblate lias slowly grown by the accretion of 
bequests and purchases. The principal chapel is 
being enlarged just now; but despite its tem¬ 
porary disuse, there is no lack ofi opportunity 
for ritual exercise, for before each Af the eight 
altars within the precincts mass i\ celebrated 
eveiy morning The Museum is present 

substitute for the church; and four times daily, 
WVween bix A.ia. and Ven v.M., VW -whole oi the 
inmates assemble for public worship, which is 
impressive]v rendered by their ample array of 

priests actual and priests potential, and their 
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posse of choristers and clerical assistants. Under 
the care of twenty Father-prolessors, there are 
three hundred students, about half ol whom arc 
destined to become priests. 

It is interesting to contrast the course of 
study which pertains at Ushaw vv ith that pur¬ 
sued at our Protestant theological colleges. For 
the most part, the future priest is captured 
while still young and all unaware of the high 
calling which is being provided for him by bis 
seniors and betters. At the age of eight or ten 
years he is entered in Ushaw or in Stonyliurst, 
and the course of fourteen years is begun. The 
main pabulum of his days and nights for some 
time to come is Latin ; and it is the exaggerated 
attention that is paid to that language which 
gave humorous point to the slips of the Ticlibbrne 
claimant, lie was alleged to have endured the 
thorough curriculum of Stonyhurst, and was hope¬ 
lessly floored by the initial legend that appears 
on all documents of English Catholic colleges— 
A.M.D.G. (‘Ad majorem Dei glonam ’). 

As a matter of daily fact, the dead Latin lan¬ 
guage has been made alive again in the cloister* 
of ushaw; and the sooner a boy can learn to tinnlc ■ 
in Roman fashion, to revert and mtroi ert his 
thought-material os did liri ecclesiastical fore¬ 
fathers of the Catacombs, the speedier will he his 
rise through the strangely named grades whose 
christening took place at old Douav. lie will 
begin as a ‘rudiment’ - Midi is the official name 
for the homuneulous possibility of a ‘divine' just 
fresh to hand; then, foitimo blowing out bis 
sails, he will pass through the second embryonic 
stage of ‘low figures,' and after slime as a ‘high 
figure.’ The ‘grammarians' will welcome lnm 
next, and the ‘syntaxians’ receive him into their 
Lindley-Murray-ish midst. All this time, young 
Excelsior has been taking off bis liafc at intervals 
to stand uncovered whenever lie add leased Ins 
seniors; but in the next grade he himself will 
come to some shadow of authority, and inherit a 
responsibility towards his juniors. The ‘poets,’ 
‘rhetoricians,' anti ‘philosophers' are the three 
sonorous graduations that tower m increasing 
majesty in the upper school, so that it may be a 
second visitor’s fate, as it w.os mine, to hear one 
youth, calm with transparent modesty, proclaim 
his poet-hood; while another, equally guiltless of a 
beard—or the sacerdotal beard-privative—remarks 
to your astonished ears, ‘I am a philosopher.’ But 
above and beyond even these, there towers a 
higher Alp, where the ‘divines’ roam all wrapt 
in siiper-philosophic garb, and intent on gaining 
that keen insight into human nature which 
is held to characterise the Roman priesthood. | 
‘Beyond the divines, there is and can be no 
higher class,' said a ‘high figure’ to me, him¬ 
self awed into tremulousness of expression m 
describing 'choir august doings. Ilie ‘divines’ 
have a thed.ogieal course of three years, exclu¬ 
sively devoid to divinity; but some dioceses 
demand stiB* another year of special practical pre¬ 
paration. ft hey preach in the college chapel on 
Sundays ;/lnd I regret to say that their popularity 
with th/cr fellow-btudcnts is inversely propor¬ 
tionate to the length of their prelections, the 
studential endurance lasting generally a bare 
quarter of an hour. 

The name of Ushaw is well known on the lists 
of the London University, its alumni often taking 


high honours, especially m classics. They labour 
under severe penalties m science, for, despite their 
possession of an almost pel feet scientific museum 
and chemical laboratory, the subjects are very 
inefficiently worked, and the students have no 
chance of distinguishing themselves. In mental 
and moral science, too, thev are severely handi¬ 
capped by being obliged to take a course of the 
orthodox Roman text-book of Sanseverino, an 
Italian prelate, at the same tune that Mill and 
Bain demand their attention. The result is a 
mental fog, which is little conducive to success in 
the stiff metaphysical examinations of Burlington 
House. The passage from Sanseverino to Bam 
requires such a somei.-uult, that intellectual dis¬ 
location is tlu* likeliest thing to ensue. 

The games that engage whatever daylight is 
left over after subtracting eight horns of study, 
together with meal-time* and the protracted 
‘(Impel'',' me very si range to English eye and 
quite unique to the institution, being aiehaiMus 
handed down from ante-1 {evolution davs. They 
aie almost all plajed with a kind of battle!. *ie, 
which is specially made on the piemisea—a truss 
between a hockey-stick alula tennis-bat; aim these 
clubs are m requisition throughout the whole 
calendar of the playgiound, winter and summer. 
‘Cat’—so named because fouiteen (quatorze) 
players are neeessaiy—hand-ball, trap-in-tlie-riiig, 
and rackets, are all played with this migulor 
instrument; and the hull* that are used aie com- 
lounded by the boys themselves of wet woi-t«d, 
icnip, anil pitch covered with sheepskin Their 
football is governed by a table ol inle* so loini- 
dite that the mysteries of Rugby and Association 
are compaialively bind besule them. The half- 
holiday an alignment is for Tuesday* and Thui — 
days, by which svriem the week is more evenly 
split than when t 1 e K ,n !„v rest succeeds imim - 
dutely to the In'! ' .’’.v .■! Saturday. J’nliops 
and popes can, and do, win an «**■>■ v p't«.,i.... « v 

hv grantin' additional holiday in .\i ■ ’Ki - ... 

time to Pin> ; and on all these holidays, the 
students may wander at will over the countiv- 
sule in companies of tluee ; and the ‘black-coated 
dragoons,’ with the inevitable vvalkmg-sLicks, may 
be seen on a tine day scoui mg every wood and 
oxplonng every colliery village vwlhm walking 
dislauce. By a happy arrangement, long expedi¬ 
tions are lendered possible by the possession by 
the college of three country-houses, which serve 
as rendezvous and refreshment stations. 

For indoor diversion, chief must be reckoned 
billiards anil music. There are several billiard- 
rooms ; and the two bands, faring and brass, give 
entcrtaiiuncnls on liigh-ilays. Dramatic repre¬ 
sentations take place m the theatre, and the stu~. 
dents enter with great zest into these periodical 
festivities. The only drawback is that the celibate 
authorities absolutely forbid the impersonation of 
female characters, a rule which sometimes lands 
the actors in strange btraits Portia ceases to 
Aviume the robes of muscularity, and becomes a 
veritable young doctor of the law yclept Portio ; 
Lady Macbeth figures as the swaggering brother 
of her husband ; anil poor Sliakspearc is bovv- 
dlerised to fit that! 1‘atience is played without 
Patience, and the Cloches dc Corncville without the 
hcllcx. To my query, whether Romeo and Juliet 
had yet been attempted on the same plan, I 
received the serious answer, ‘Not yet,’ delivered 
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with the utmost mnq-froid. Blue Bmul is a great (vide playbills), in the large back drawing-room 
favourite, the playbills describing it as a ‘melo- of Hop Villa on Christmas Eve. 
drama by the Rev. Francis Wilkinson, D.D.The originator and chief promoter of the 
and Speculation w ia farce by Cardinal W iseman, intended Thespian revels which were being 
The m«t Ambitious flight of the lust-name,I h( . d fonl , mI wit]l , m ktiiionlinary omo uut 

prelate, however, is reserved for The Uutdcn Gem, . / n , 

1 . . , 7 i , ii .1 :i p ... oi zeal and eiu*r>rv. was Mr Samuel Hobson. 


The most ambitious flight of the last-named 


which was played at a college jubilee a few yearn zeal and energy, was Mr Samuel Dobson, 
ago; but its theological nuances and polemical Junior—-popularly and curtly known amongst 
tone will probably limit its success to the circles his intimate acquaintances as ‘Sara’—the eldest 
wherein Catholic my-tery plays without plot or son and hope of ‘old Dobson/ us the wealthy 


passion can command attention. 


proprietor of Hop Villa was invariably and lrre- 


There is a prefect of discipline, whose uncnvi- verently styled behind his back. The young 
able office compels him to execute the Draconian gentleman possessed very strong dramatic pro- 


decrees of the professors ; but it is reassuring " livit an(l was looked ' upon by his many 
° h 7 r , thnt - although the regime .« very strict, aa alm0at lllfjl I llb1o authority on 

‘maiden sessions are to him ot frequent occur- 41 , 4 

rcnce. Some Protestant visitors once innocently uu y matter P^bunmg to the stigo and its sur- 
inquired for the dungeons, and were intensely roundings. It was an undisputed fact that he 

chagrined at not realising what they had anti- was on the most infiniate terms with several 

eipgted as the great sight of the place. Hut ‘pros’—as he familiarly dubbed the holders of 
manv strangers are attracted by the pictures ‘the mirror up to nature’- ami it was even 

of Doineniehino, Rembrandt, and C.mnletti, as ( | <ir kly hinted that on more than one occasion 

well as by the exquisite statuary mid the multi- Master Sam had ‘assisted’ at cosy tripe suppers 
tu.lu of aucred relic. The hlu.uy is Miry line ,, y tllp J(lvul i„„t „f tavern much 


with a catalogue ‘in preparation’—as me most 
« oM- 1 thirty thousand volumes ; 

.■••I ■! d* I ill t : " !'■ ttestant heait to see that 


provided by the jovial host ot a tavern inucn 
aflected by i el him of the lustiionic lights of | 
the day. It was, therefore, no gieat matter of j 


there is not the stmt cm ilou hitnltmre which faurpnse for Saimul’s inends .to learn that the 
we have been led to believe encircled Catholic young dramatic enthusiast whs ‘going in lor* 


libranes so as eilectually to exclude the liteia- 


regular theatncal outbuist at Clmstinas- 


tuu* «»f Proteslauti-m. The books ot the great tide. 

heresmr.lis lie side by side with the most, ultra- Sam bad experienced some difficulty in ob- 


montane of treatises that was ever pci nut ted by taming ‘the guv’norV consent to the vvished-for 
concur; nii'l it. the book, wrangle, at " On smu.il previous anniversaries of 

lent their dwussion> ate inaudible. _ - ... , .. . , , „ 

Toll,,,.-,, „ ho have , I tho Hum, ice uW Fi ‘thcr Umstuus, Dobson r rc had Uatly 

of St Bernard, them ' m •! ■: ■! mnmi-*eme withheld his coveted acquiescence in any such 
stigi/eMed by the moor-sui rounded college ot St nonsense, as he uncompromisingly termed his 
< !ulhh<it. The sense of lonelme*s that comes son’s desire. Yet, although the old gentleman 
to one among so many gowned eu lesiastn s, with had, until the period of our story, always put 
the perpetual linging ol -the eliinch-going bell j m Vcto on the private-theatricarscheme being 

the endless images of Virgin and saint, always carr j ec f 0 ut in his house, it was not because 
diluted, tho sacred pictures, and the odour of , in piejmliccl against the Mage, 

incense, are all the same; while the t.imous , * 1 “ ° , , 

hospitality of Hie votaries ot St Bcmaid cannot Ht-udclly, suili was not the case. In his youth 
he more l.eaitdy rendered than are the good ulul e ‘> lllur uianhood, Mr Dobson had been a 
offices of entertainment by the genial authorities regular frequenter at the particular temple of 
of St G'utlibei t’s. the diaina which ho usually aflected, and like 

......the Danish Prime, believed ‘the play’ to be 

‘the thing’—‘in its proper place/ us lie added. 

A CHANGE IN TITE CAST. His real ground of objection—and not an un¬ 
reasonable one—vvas, ‘ to having the house turned 


A STORY OF AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


Within the walls of the buh'-tuntnl and con- 


upside down and inside out, m order that u 
number of stage-struck young people might be 
enabled to make themselves iidieulous.* 

* No, Samuel,’ Mr Dobson had always emphati¬ 
cally said, ‘1 will not give my consent to the 


vement, but wil]ial elegant residence ealled Hop t j u 4ri«a ’ idea; but l dont mind sanctioning 
villa, situated in the pleasant county of Surrey, ft mi pj or form of amusement—say singing and 
within one hour of London Bridge terminus, recitations.’ V 

the advent of Christmas-tide vvas being looked This proffered concession on ljis father’s part 
forward to with more than the usual joyful had always been ‘declined with thanks’ by 
anticipation. It may be as well to staff at Samuel, who expressed no littl^ contempt lor 
once that the cause of the enhanced lfitereet w ^ llt CJ dh'd those milk-and-watvry affairs. 

taken in the approach of rthe season fatal to U '™ 'T.Vf j", u ‘ 

..J W(M„1 to ,In.tor. ... r._ KlfttBl to the amateur drama had\iood_ at Hop 


, , , i T; • i , v . . rcuird to tnc amawur urauia nau viooa at nop 

turkeys, and bem ficialto doctors, by the family y„ tll tho p. uU cular ChristmaSanth which 
of Samuel Dohson, J*q, the eminent brewer, 0 ur story has to do. 

was the drama nothing leas. *Yes; there vvas And now at last Sam’s fondest desires were 
to be given an amateur theatncal performance on about to be realised. ‘ The guv’nor had caved 
a ‘scale of completeness never before attempted ’ in,’ as he informed his associates in idiomatic 
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‘Shouldn’t wonder if you ain’t about right,’ keeping well in hand those of his little company 
languidly acquiesced the ‘old man.’ And no who needed to be set right in their ideas ot the 
one knew better than the astute ‘captain’ lnm- characters allotted to them. The ladies framed 
self that he was making a most decided impres- admirably, and after two or three rehearsals, 
sion upon the susceptible heart of the eldest went through the business of the scenes, and 
daughter of the House of Dobson; and be cer- moved about the miniature stage with such 
tain, too, that he did not allow the slightest easy grace and freedom that would have led 
opportunity to escape him of making Btill further one to suppose they had been very much in 
advances towards endeavouring to secure the the habit of playing at actresses, instead of the 
young lady’s enhanced opinion of his own per- present occasion being really their first essay, 
sotial ments. As for Master Sam, he bade fair to become a 

The sharp eyes also of the young ladies’ aunt formidable rival to the best professional repre- 
had not failed to observe that lier older niece senlative of the churacter of John Mildmay 
was unmistakably much impressed and attracted known on the modern stage. And so matters 
by lier brother’s handsome and gentlemanly new proceeded pretty smoothly on the whole, and 
acquaintance ; and l- ; rnt”r..! l v of a suspicious the theatrical undertaking at Hop Villa promised 
turn of mind, she inn .mil !y ‘ smiled ’ designs, to die a great success. 

on the part of the agreeable visitor, upon lier Jn the meanwhile, as hinted at previously, 
niece's ‘expectations^ which were considerable. Mr Delancv had noE allowed his chances of 
Th* good old lady, however, thought fit to keep winning the smiles of the lair Aurelia to go by 
her ideas on lb • ul iw.l’n'ih r maiden breast; without turning them to the utmost account, 
for, as she • 1 ni n .i w t good cause—to End Ira opportunities tor indulging in the danger- 

herself, ‘it would be’quite useless mentioning my ous pastime of flirtation present themselves during 
impressions to Samuel—at picsent at any rate ; the getting up of an amateur theatrical perform- 
he h as much infatuated with his new “catch” anoc ; and any foud couple desirous of enacting 
as all the rest of them. However, we shall see. the leading parts in the ‘old, old .story,’need not 
ft is not often / am wrong; and 1 do not think despair ot finding lull scope tor following their 
the unlaxourable imprev-ion, wliuh 1 cannot help in< filiation. And so it happened with Aurelia 
euteilaming, of tin-. .Mr Delaney will he dispelled Dobson and I’rederbk Delaney. Constantly 
by any future at tion on his part.’ thrown together, as they periorce were, whilst 

The concluding full reinars.ds now became conning oxer their parts, Ibeie was little wonder 
more fiequenl as the night fixed for the nctu.il that an inexperienced and withal somewhat 
pcrlornianee of the comedy drew nearer; and romantically inclined girl, as Aurelia was, should 
they undoubtedly proved to he a great source become Rciiously taken with so clever and 
of enjoyment both to the person 4 immediately accomplished a man of the world ns the gentle- 
corn eined, and those select 1ew r who were privi- man wdio was so painstaking and patient with 
leged to bo present on the mipmtant occasions, his interesting pupil. Yes, Mr Newgr.uige was 
And there exists but little doubt that a vast not far out m Ins judgment when lie expressed 
amount ol innocent amusement, not to mention an opinion to las friend, in his own peculiar 
a goodly number ol hearty laughs, may he got phraseology, that the elder Miss Dobson was in 
out of the nuiuv mistakes made by a party of a fair W'ay to lose lier heart to the insinuating 
■ n t »■» i 1 1 V finding themselves all together impersonator of Captain Haxvkdoy. 

Ill’ i. ■ ■ I mi ■ f* eir honest utmost to On one occasion, Delaney had been more tender 

follow c . , | ,’ix in ; i. practised lootsteps ot in las manner than usual towards the susceptible 
the I* 1 *! i .i I a ! is*. *\l: Potter,’for instance, >oung ladx r , and the conversation indulged m 
was a continual cause ot anxiety to the stage- ov the pair of as yet undeclared lovers was 
manager by las peitinacity in trjmg practically straying dangerously beyond the pale of convcn- 
to convince las confines that las pioper position tionalily. 

on the stage was immediately m trout ot the ‘It must be nice to have wealth,’observed Mr 
fireplace, he with his back to it, and hands Delaney. 

belaud lam playing with las coat-tails; and at ‘Oh, but to know that one possesses the true 
the samo time, every now and then giving foith affection «»t a noble heart,’ sighed his fair eom- 
a ner ( vous, sharp little cough, as though be l ad panion, ‘must be a lor worthier gratification.’ 
got a small .fishbone stuck in las throat, and ‘Ah,’ rejoined Delaney, modulating his really 
was using his best endeavours to dislodge the musical voice as he so well knew how,‘for want 
irritating suhstame. The joung aspirant, too, of that wealth which you speak so lightly of, 
w ho had been ‘cast’ for “the small part of Miss Dobson—-Aurelia—how many a noble heart 
Dtmbilk would persist in indulging m the most has been prevented from pouring out its impas- 
outrageous Irish brogue, notwithstanding the sioned prayer to the shrine it w orblnps at. 1 am 
earnest lemomtrance of Mr Delaney, and indeed a poor man.’ % % 

of all concerned ‘ Hut I am rich—that is, I slial^ be, Fred—Mr 

‘My dear young fiiend,’ said Captain Haxvk- Delaney,’ impulsively exclaimed Aurelia, looking 
sley, ‘you don’t suppose I should be such an* ass up at the object of her adoration xv^th ill-nncealed 
as to elevate a “liod-carrying” Paddy to the •proud fervour; anil then, it probably dawning upon her 
position of assisting me to yoat grand schemes that she had exceeded the propriety just a little, 
for the benefit of \he investing public? Scarcely the now confused girl turned lieiLkead in the 
lijcoly, eh? Well, then, do, for goodness’ sake, direction m which her aunt was seenApproaching, 
tone down the “shure;” and I really fail to <lis- anil started off to obey an naaginary summons 
corn the word “bedad” in the author’s text; so from that (on tins occasion) opportune old lady, 
kindly forget to use it.’ And in tins easy, banter- When Mr Delaney found himself that evening 
mg manner the tactical Delaney succeeded in J in the piixaoy ot ln.s own room, lie repeated 
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aloud the woids, ‘But I am rich—that is, I shall 
he/ which Aurelia had so ingenuously uttered, 
and the repeating of them seemed to give lmu 
peculiar and intense satisfaction. 

DOG-WHIPPERS ANT) SLUGGAltD- 
W AKERS. 

About three years ago, we gave a paper (No. 954, 
April 8, 1882) on tins subject under the heading 
ol ‘ Keeping Order in Church/ to which we now 
propose to add a few particulars which have 
since come under our notit e. 

In one of his Injunctions of 1552, Archbishop 
Ilolgate of York ordered that ‘the vergers do 
attend choir in divine-service time for the expul¬ 
sion of beggars, other light persons, and dogs 
forth of the chuich/ That this practice pic- 
vailed at lea'-t two years earlier is proved by 
the chuuhwarden’s accounts at Louth, in Lin¬ 
colnshire, to which we previously relened. The 
olhee of Dog-whipper is refeiml to m Lodge and 
Green’s Loolumj-iilass for London and Eiujiand —a 
curious work, published in 1594—in these words : 
‘A gentleman 1 good sir; I lemendxr you well, 
and all your progenitors. Your lather boro 
office m our town. An honest man lie was, 
and in great discredit in the parish, lor they 
bestowed two squire's livings on him; the one 
on working-days, and then he kept the town 
stage; and on holidays they made him the 
sexton’s man, lor he whipped the dogs out of 
the church. Mothinks 1 see the gentleman still; j 
a proper youth he was, iaith, aged some foity i 
and ten; his heard, iat’*» colour, half-black, hall- 
white; his nose was m the highest degree ol 
noses, it was nose autom glorilieans, so set with 
rubies, that after his death it should have been 
nailed up in Coppersmiths Hall for a monu¬ 
ment/ 

Whether old Scarlett — see Boot of Jhttfs, vol ii. 
pp. 16,17—the well-know n sexton ol Pi lerbomugh, 
discharged the duties of dog-whipper m addition 
to that of sexton, we are unable to state with 
any degree of certainty. In his poi trait on the 
west wall of the cathedral he is, however, depicted 
us wearing a whip m his belt; but he may have 
required it to drive off the juveniles during the i 
discharge of his duties as sexton. The painting 
also shows that famous man with live keys in 
his hand, which may indicate that he also dis¬ 
charged the duties of apparitor m addition to 
that of sexton, so that old Scarlett may have 
been one of the first dog-whippers in this country. 
He died in 1591, at the age of ninety-eight. ( 

We gather from the parish accounts that the j 
dog-whipper at Bray, m Berkshire, was provided 
with ‘a jerkin/ to indicate his official position, 
at a cost of six shillings and fourpence. The 
e samo individual appears to have whipped not 
only dogs Imfr* rogues out of the church ; and 
was at a later date furnished with a surplice I 
and a coat, vvlpch cost ten shillings. The item ! 
paid to Richard Turner for whipping ‘ the doggs j 
out of the cl Arch’ at Morton, m Derbyshire, m j 
1(522, was onAblnlling. 

It has W-en aflirmed that the Pm i tans intro¬ 
duced dogs in thi* church in order to show their 
contempt for consecrated places. Whether this 
were so or not, the presence of dogs became, in 
the larger churches, such a nuisance, that an 


official, culled the dog-whipper or dog-‘ knavvper/ 
was specially appointed to drive dogs from the 
sucred edifice, the office having previously been 
held by the sexton or apparitor, as a rule. The 
close railing about the altars was first introduced 
about this period, so that the sacrariuin and the 
holy table uiight be protected from desecration 
and pollution by these quadrupeds. In the books 
of Goosnargh, near Preston, Lancashire, under 
date April 10, 1705, we find that the sexton 
had to‘whip the dogs out’of the church ‘every 
Lord’s day/ in addition to other duties. 

The lenumeration of dog-whippers and slug¬ 
gard- wakers varied according to t ireumstmues— 
from mnopence a year to sev en shillings On his 
appointment to the office of sexton at St M.uy’s 
Church, Reading, m 1571, John Marshall ‘undei- 
took to have the chuich swept, the mats beaten, 
the windows cleaned, and all things done neces¬ 
sary to the good and cleanly Keeping of .the 
chunh and the quiet of divine service, for the 
sum of thiiteeu shillings and foui pence, paid 
UMV.'.dly/ The dog-whipper at Great Staughlou, 
•n II mim.•don '»s<•, remved one shilling m 1(552 
for tin* dwh.irg'* of Ins duties m respect 1 > the 
canine race, for three months Neailv a century 
later, in 1755(5, the salary of tini teen shilling* was 
received, in addition to ,i new coat every other 
) ear, by one Geoige Gumshaw for his mam I old 
services in Prestwick Chuich in waking sleepers, 
whipping out dogs, keeping th«* elnldien quiet, 
and the pulpit and dumb walks clean. The 
sexton at Bui ton-on-1 lumber lormeilv received 
‘four shillings and fourpeme by the year from 
the thuiihwordens for dog-v\hipping ;* so we 
gather hum an undated ‘ Siuve> ’ leluting to the 
vicarage. In 17(54 theie was paid to one James 
Warrington the sum ol thiee shillings and loui- 
pence ‘loi waking the church/ 

In Noilhorpc Gliureh, a ‘Hall-dog pew* was 
formerly set apart for the use of that pmtmn 
of the canine lace which were favoured with 
homes at Norllioipe Hall. It is the only one 
which has come to our knowledge; hut there 
was probably similar an on i mod a ti on provided for 
the dogs ol the gentry m other parts of the 
country. 

In admonishing young people, the author of 
A C'hour J)iop of Snupluc Loir , said : ‘ Remember 
the Sahbatli day to keep it holy, and carefully 
attend the worship of God ; but bring no dogs 
with you to church ; those Chiistians surely do 
not consider where they aie going when they 
bring dogs with them to the assembly of divine 
woiship, disturbing the congregation with then* 
noise anil • laiuour Be thou careful, 1 say, of 
this scandalous thing, which all ought to be 
advised against as indecent* At this time, u 
footman was often seen ‘following his lady to 
church with a large Common Prayer-book under 
one urm, and a'snarling cur under the other/ 

The Rev. William Paul, D.D., minister of 
Banchory-Devonick, in his entertaining reminis¬ 
cences of seventy years, published in 1881, under 
the title of Last and Entmt Aberdeenshire , affirms 
that many years ago ministers 'in Scotland ‘ were 
much annoyed by dogs, which vveie allowed by 
their owners to follow them to church. In con¬ 
sequence of the disturbance and distraction thus 
created during divine service, it was part of the 
beadle’s duty to put dogs out. For this purpose 
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in some parishes he kept nn instrument called 
“a clip,” of the construction of a blacksmith's 
tongs, and having long wooden handles with a 
joint near the point, hy which, without injury 
to himself, he could lay hold of the mtiuding 
I animal and drag him out. These instruments 
were not in use in my time ; but the late minister 
of Durris told me,' continues Dr J’uul, ‘that one 
of his friends being anyoj’ed by a dog during 
the delivery of his sermon, and being unable to 
bear it any longer, said to bis beadle: ‘‘Peter, 
man, canim ye put out that, dug?” “Nn,” .said 
Peter; “lie wiuna gang oot, sir.” “(‘anna ye 
clip him, then?” said tin* minister. “Nu, sir,” 
said Peter ; “ 1 eanna dee’t; lie a terrible surly- 
likc beast, an* I’m feart at linn ” ’ 

Mr Grant, the predecessor ol Dr Paul's friend, 
the late worthy minister o( Methliek, was at one 
period ol his ministry much amtoved by dogs 
during divine service in the cliurcli, ami li.id 
found clip and beadle and nun li Holding ol the 
congregation alike inellectual for nddiug him of j 
the minovanee. On one occasion lie found an 
unexpected ally who did him good sen ice. He 
was preaching with great animation and vigour 
as u-.ual, when a large black dog came stepping 
up the passage with great formality, moving Ins 
long tail from side to side, and smiling at the 
onttanee of every se.it, m older to find out Ins 
master. As bad link lor him Mould have it, he 
stopped at one of the seats where a rough, half¬ 
witted-looking fellow was sitting with lm clnn 
leaning upon a sink, which he clasped with both 
bis hands The fellow, thinking that the dog 
was stopping in older to bite, ga\e him a smart 
blow upon the i»om , and down fell the dog 
stunned at Ins feet. On seeing tins, the minister 
was greatly delighted, and having halted, said to 
the man with great emphasis: ‘Thank you for 
that, sir,' and then proceeded with his dis< nurse. 

Early m the present century, the minister of 
01*1 Meldrtun, named Harry Likely, was a very 
eccentric, character. One day when preaching, 
he suddenly paused, and said to the beadle . 

‘ Tai i nn as, put out that dog there that’s h in’ in 
the pass; lie’s like to gar me laugh, gash in’ an’ 
guappm’ there at the fleas. Put him out, man, 
an' dinim miss a thud o' him till ye hae him bvc 
Nether Powlie’s door; and haste ye back to the 
worship.’ 

Dr John Drown, a dear friend of dogs, relates 
the story of the first dog lie ever owned. It 
was rescued from diowning bv his brother, and 
was unremarkable dog, ‘without one good feature, 
except bis teeth and eyes and his baric.’ It was 
named ‘Toby.* ‘Toby was usually nowhere to be 
seen oil my father leaving,’ w rites liis genial biogra¬ 
pher ; ‘ he, however, saw him, and up Leith Walk 
he kept liim in view from the opposite side, like 
a detective ; and then, when he knew it. was liope- 
IcflvS to houiwl him home, lie crossed unblushingly ; 
over, and joined tompany.' Dr Brown’s father 
was a clergyman, and one Sunday, Toby had 
gone with him to church, and left him tft the 
vestry door. ‘The second p^alm was given out, 
and my father was sitting hack in the pulpit, i 
wjien the door at its back, up which lie came from 
the vestry, was seen to move and gently open ; ] 
then, after a long pause, a black shining snout! 
pushed its way steadily into the church, and was 
followed by Toby’s entire body. He looked 

■fir 


Mimewhat abashed ; but sniffing his friend, he 
advanced as it on thin ice ; and not seeing him, 

f iut his forelegs on the pulpit, and behold ! there 
u* was, bis own familiar elmin. T watched all 
this, and anything meue beautiful than his look 
of happiness, of comfort, of entire ease, when lie 
beheld Ins friend, the smoothing down of the 
anxious ears-, the swing ol gladness of that mighty 
tail, 1 don’t expect boon to see. My father 
quietly opened the door, and Toby was at his 
feet, and m\i>ihle to all hut himself. Had he 
sent old George, tin* minister's man, to put him 
out, Toby would probably have shown Ins teeth, 
and astonished George.’ 

When Her Majesty attended Crathic Church 
j for the first time, the elergjnian was followed up 
the pulpit stairs b> a large dog, which reclined 
again-t the door during the delivery of the 
seiinon The nmn-ter m attendance on the 
Queen remonstrated with the clergyman. On the 
next Sabbath day the dog was not at church. 
A day or two afterwards, whilst dining at Bal- 
inoi.il, the iliTgjman was asked by Her Majesty 
to explain the cause of absence of the animal 
from (lunch Tie explained that he had been 
informed that the dog’s presence had annoyed 
the Queen. ‘Not at all,’ was the royal response ; 

‘ pr.n, let him come as iwua\ 1 wish every¬ 
body behaved as well at church as your noble 
dog.’ 

A clergyman from Edinburgh officiating at a 
country kirk, could not comprehend vvliv the 
congregation kept their seats when he rose to 
pronounce the benediction, instead of standing up, 
as was then the custom in Scotland. Seeing his 
embarrassment, the precentor, who had guessed 
its cause, called out: ‘ Say awn’, sir, say aw a’; it’s 
joost to cheat the dowgs ! ’ 

We have only dealt with the subject as far 
as it relates to Gient Britain; but the neces¬ 
sity for appointing dog-wlnppeis and sluggard- 
wakers has existed across the Atlantic, and else¬ 
where. Here are instances: As a clergyman in 
Connecticut was leading one of the Lesions for 
the tlav, 1 k* noticed a surly-looking dog frisking 
along the aide, evidently m search of something 
upon which he might exercise Ins mischievous 
bent. Soon lie secured a hat which was placed 
outside one of the pews. The owner seeing this, 
and objecting to tins unceremonious proceeding 
with his chapeau, poked him with a cane, hoping 
thereby that he might regain liis headgear. The 
cur was disobliging The sexton soon appeared 
on the scene. The dog then beat a hasty retreat 
w ilh his pn/e. Home of the congregation joined 
m the chase ; but after cleverly dodging his pur¬ 
suers for some time, the dog reached the door, 
carrying off with linn what icmained of the 
gentleman’s hat. 

During his visit to Harna, Du Qiaillu tells ns* 
in his Mulniqld Sun that on ascending the pulpit 
he ‘saw near the Bible what resembled a police¬ 
man’s club, at the end of which was .. thick 
piece of leather, the whole reminding me of a 
martinet. This liud been used, ijptil within a 
few years, to awake the sleepers 'j^tlie parson 
striking (lie pulpit with it very forcibly, thus 
compelling attention. Near the pulpit was a 
long pole, rounded at one end, with which the. 
Bexton, it appears, used to poke the ribs of 
sleepers. These two implements, intended to 
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keep the church awake, were used extensively in 
many out-of-the-way places m Sweden twenty 
or thirty years ago, and here till within a lew- 
years, but were discontinued by the present 
pastor. Now, pinches of strong snuff are often 
offered to the sleeper, who, after sneezing lor a 
considerable time, finds las drowbiness entirely 
gone.’* 

BEFORE THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
Wood was one of the earliest substances employed 
on which to inscribe names and record events. 
Stone, brass, lead, and copper were also used 
at an early period; after which, the leave* 
of trees. These were superseded by the ogter 
bark of the tree; but this being too coarse, 
the inner bark came soon after to be used, that 
of the lime being preferred. This bark was 
called by the Romans liber, the Latin word for 
book ; and these bark books, that they might be 
more conveniently carried about, were rolled up, 
and called volume n, hence our word volume. The 
skins of sheep, goats, and asses were the next 
materials used ; and so nicely were they prepared, 
that long narratives were inscribed on them with 
the greatest accuracy. Some of these were fifteen , 
feet long, containing fifty and sixty skins, fastened 
together by thongs of the same material. The 
intestines of certain reptiles were also used, foi 
it is a well-authenticated fact that the poem 1 - 
of Ilomer were written on intestines of serpent* 
in letters of gold. This roll was a hundred and 
twenty left long, and was deposited m the great 
library of Constantinople, where it was destroyed 
by fire in the sixth century. The next material 
was parchment, skins smoothed and polished by 

S umice-stone ; to which succeeded vellum, a fun r 
escription of parchment, made from the skins 
of very young animals. On this vellum, gold 
and silver letters were stamped with liol-metal 
types. Some of these pi eductions arc very beau¬ 
tiful, requiring much time and labour to pre¬ 
pare and complete them ; and the more, carefully 
they are examined, the more do we admire the 
taste and ingenuity displayed. 

The papyrus, an Egyptian plant, a kind ol 
rush, was the next substance that came into 
operation; hence the word paper. In addition 
to its value for writing, a sweet nutritive juice 
was extracted from the pitlt, the harder portions 
were made into cups and staves, and the fibrous 
parts into clothes, ropes, and wick for lamps. 
The paper "was made by placing on a table layers 
of the plant, saturating them with water, and 
pressing them closely together ; then they were 

.dried, beat with a mallet, stretched, polished with 
l a shell, and cUt into various sizes. This process 
of mawuVac,U\i;Uig the papyrus commenced about 
two hundred years before the Chribtian era, ami 
was continued *with improvements till the ninth 
century, w&etL cotton paper was made in China 
or Persia— for opinion as to this is divided. But 
there is no/3oubt that in the tentli century this 
cotton paper wja generally used for writing 

* In many outlying Scottish parish churches, the 
Miopur.l is still attended at service by his faithful 
collie.-E d. 


purposes, and continued to be so till the close of 
the thirteenth, when it was superseded by paper 
j made from linen rags. The inventor and tlic 
I exact date of the invention have not been clearly 
ascertained; but there is no book of linen paper 
extant earlier than 1380. Towards the close of 
the century, paper-mills were erected in several 
places ot the continent, though it does not appear 
that any paper was made in England till 1588— 
the maker being a German, and the place Dart- 
lord in Kent. 

Such w-ere the mateiuiD ej»pW'*d for the 
transmission of knowledge pr« \r-u- to O' inven¬ 
tion of the art of punting, and we shall now 
notice some of the tools and instruments used 
for wiitmg during the same period. 

The clnsel was employed for inscribing on 
stone, wood, and metal. It was so sharpened as 
to suit the material operated on, and was dextei - 
oiialy handled by these early artists. The style, 
a sharp-pointed instrument of metal, ivory, <>i 
bone, was used for xr. ‘.* • ri wax-tablets. The 
bhjle. was unsuitable I : n !■ «• a fluid, nonce 
a species of reed was employed lor wming on 
parchment. These stvles and reed* weic care¬ 
fully kept in cases, and the uniters had a sponge, 
kmle, and pumice-stone, compares for mensui- 
mg, scissors for cutting, a puncheon to point out 
the beginning and the end ol each line, a rule 
to draw and divide the lines into columns, a 
glass containing sand, and anothei with willing 
fluid. These were- the chief implements used 
lor centimes to register fads and cu ills. 

lleed* continued to be used till the < ightli ecn- j 
tury,though quills wcie known m the middle of 
I the seventh. The o.irlie-t author who use* the 
' word pen an for a writing-pen is 1-jdorus, who lived 
m that oenturv; and towards the end ol it, a 
Latin sonnet ‘To a Pen’ was wiith n by an Anglo- 
Saxon. But though quills were known at this 
period, they came into general use very slowly; 
lor in 1433, a present of a bundle of quills was 
sent fiom Vemce by a monk with a Idler, in 
which be says: ‘Show this bundle to Brother 
Nicolas, that he may choose a quill ’ 

The only other material to which we would 
refer is ink, the composition and colours ot 
winch wore vnrmm; the black was made of 
burnt ivory and the liquor of the cuttle-fish. 
We are not prepared to soy what other ingredient 
was used or how it wa« manufactured ; but these 
ancient manuscripts prove that the ink was oi 
a mipi nor description. Red, pm pie, silver, and 
gold inks were also used. The red was -made 
from vermilion and carmine, the purple from 
the nmrex j and the manufacture of these, espe¬ 
cially the gold and silver varieties, was an exten- j 
sivo and lu< I’ative bunne.-o. * I 

Fiom the above statement , it is obvious that 
the obstacles to the transmission of knowledge ; 
in the early and middle ages in respect of I 

T»atc‘i l.ils wore very groat. Blocks of stone, planks 
| ot Wood, plates ot brass or lead, were too heavy 
and cumbersome to circulate; and even aftoi 
better inatciial.s were used, fcUC'h AS parchment 
and the papyrus, the difhculfies were consider- : 
able. But i e. dj coven, and production ot pager i 

f ;ave a mighty impetus to the djfiu&ion of know- 
edge. Copyists sprang up in great numbers, 
ancl found remunerative employment. That we 
may form some idea of the extent of business 
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carried on, it may be stated that libraries con¬ 
taining thousands of volumes weie collected in 
several places, and that m the thirteenth century 
there were m Paris alone more than six thou¬ 
sand persons engaged in copying and illuminating 
manuscripts. 

But numerous though copyists and books were, 
the hindrances to the diffusion of knowledge 
were still very great. The copies were few, after 
all, compared with the demand ; and the cost of 
transcription enormous, consideiing the value of 
money and the rate of wages. As illustrations 
of this, it may be noticed that in 1274 a Bible 
sold for fifty marks—thirty-three pounds six 
shillings and oightpcnco. The price of wheat 
was three shillings and f<unpence a quniter, a 
labourer’s wage tliree-hallpence a day, a harvest- 
man’s twopence. So that the value of the Bible 
sold for fifty marks # \\as equal to the value of 
two hundred quarters of wheat, or the pay of four 
thousand harvesters for one day. Tn 112!), a ropy ; 
ofWicliff'e’s Hew Testament was lour muiks and 
forty pence - two pounds sixtem shillings and 
eightjh nee In 1433, the sum of si\ty-six pounds 
thirteen shilling-, was paid for ti{inscribing a copy 
of the works of Nicholas do Lvia, which was, 
chained in the libian of the Gray Enars. The 
price of wheat at that time was five shillings and j 
lourpLiiee the ijuaitti, the wages of a ploughman , 
a penny a day, and of a stone-cutter imirpenee • 

Tin, lienij the slat* of things, it wai only rich 
persons who tonld p;mha-c books and procure, 
libraries, and then-lore the ml urination diffused \ 
was ol a very hunted description. But the | 
invention <»I punting ri moved these serious J 
impediment , ojuntil up the greatest facilities ioi*. 
the spread of bloat mo, so that now hooks are. 
so cheap and so numerous as to he within the ! 
reach and the. pun base ol the poorest of the 1 
population. It might be wi-lied that the boon' 
wire more geiieia'lv prized, for in the midst j 
of much knowledge there is also much ignorance. 
It is encouraging and cheering, howe\ er, to know , 
that books are being mine valuid, and the taste 
ior reading becoming gicater every day. 


‘COOPERING' IN THE NOHT1I SEA. I 

Tiik system of ‘coopering’ in the North Sea’ 
has recently been brought into some prominence.. 
The North Sea fishermen in pursuing their, 
calling are exposed to many dangers, and it, 
is only just that, where pruelnabie, steps should 1 
be taken to minimise those dangers as much as i 
possible. It is a notorious fact that for some years ! 
past tlio coopcia have been carrying oh ail exten-! 
sivo and increasing trade in the North Se.i, p.ir ' 
ticularly among the flotillas of boats engaged in! 
the herring-fishery, and it is to bo regretted that! 
their trade is productive of so much evil The 

coopers’ vessels are generally fitted up in a n^st! 
elaborate manner, and trade principally in splits ! 
of various kinds, perfumed waters, and tobacco,! 
all of which articles have a “ready sale among 
fishermen. The spiriLs are of such a vile nature 
that a very small quantity has a maddening effect, 
and the other articles are also of an inferior 
quality. They may be purchased from the 


coopers at a considerably lower rate than articles 
of the same denomination on shore, owing to 
the inferiority of the articles, and also to the 
fact that a heavy duty is levied upon like goods 
purchased ashore. With such facilities for ob¬ 
taining these luxuries, it is not to be wondered 
at that the fishermen should take advantage of 
the opportunity, and frequently reduce themselves 
to a btatc of stupefaction by indulging in the 
liquor purchased from the coopers. Recently, 
the Board of Trade have held several inquiries 
into the conduct of smack-masters, who, it has 
been alleged, have been rendered incapable of 
performing tlie duties of their office owing to 
an evcevdve indulgence in the coopers’ spirits. 
The" evidence adduced at these inquiries has dis¬ 
closed a disgraceful state of affairs, and proves 
con datively the necessity of taking immediate 
action m the matter for the better protection 
ol life and pioputiv at sea. 

It frequently happens that quarrels arise on 
board the fit lung-boats amongst those who have 
partaken of the drugged spirits, and these ■■ome- 
limes result m injury to one or more members 
of the crew. Should a drunken In awl oceur on 
shore, the presence of a policeman is generally 
.sufficient to quell it; but at sea,V\ here the police 
me not available, the iisherim n are placed at 
a dii-.ul\ outage ; and consequently, the quiurels 
arising there cannot be so easily decided. When 
drunkenness exists on boaid a vessel, improper 
navigation must ensue, thus placing lile and 
property at a great risk; but now that the 
Bo:tid of Trade can deal with the certifit ales ol 
defaulting sinncksmon, it is to be hoped that 
greater care will be exereLed by those in charge 
of vessels. 

The coopers not only seek money in payment 
for the goods vended by them, but they are 
willing to ext liangc for any of the vessels’ belong¬ 
ings. This is a temptation to the fishermen which 
ought not to he allowed to exist, as it is detri¬ 
mental to the interests both of the fishermen and 
of tlie smack-owners themselves, seeing that the 
latter are frequently not made cognisant ol the 
dealings of the men at sea. The usual mode of 
obtaining the goods is for intending purehaseis 
to go from their vessel in the small boat and 
board the cooper, them purchasing the aititles 
requiied. This is often attended with great 
danger, particularly if the occupants of the boat 
should indulge too freely whiUt on boaid the 
so-called ‘floating grog-shop.’ The seizures of 
contraband goods made lrom time to time on 
board the fishing-craft point to another attendant 
evil ol the system of coopering. The fishermen 
aie no doubt induced to pm chase the* goods 

hoping thereby to add a lew shillings to the 
otherwise small revenue arising from their usual * 
employment, provided, o‘f course, tllit they should 

escape detection. On several l-cccnt occasions, 

however, fishermen with large quantities of the 
coopers’ tobacco m their possession have been, 
detected on shore, and have been brought before 
the magistrates and heavily fined. H^na should 
prove a warning to others who may he tempted 
to invest in the coopers’ stores* in the hope of 
making a little profit) by getting the goods 
ashore. 
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EARTHQUAKE OBSERVATIONS IN JAPAN. 

Thn Transactions of the Seisinologicnl Society 
of Japan ior 1884 contains (savb Nature) a 
paper, by Professor Milne, on three hundred 
and eighty-«evon earthquakes observed during 
two years in North Japan. To determine the 
extent ot country over which an earthquake 
was felt, he distributed bundles of postcards to 
the government oHiciuls at all impoitant towns 
within a distance of one hundred miles ot Tohio, 
with a request that every week one of the cards 
should be posted with a note of anv cal th quakes 
that might have occurred. By this expedient 
it was discovered that the Ilakme Mountains, to 
the south of the Tohio plain, appeared to Atop 
every shock coming from the north ; and aeconl- 
ingly the barrier of postcards was stopped in that 
direction, but was extended gradually to the 
north until it included the forty five principal 
towns in the main island to the north of Tokio, 
besides several places m Vezo In Tokio, obser¬ 
vations as to dnaction, velocity, and intensity 
were made with various earthquake instruments 
A description of the principal instruments used, 
with a comparison of their relative merits, lias 
already been given by Professor Milne in v ol i v. of i 
the Transactions of the Society. The second patt j 
of the paper is devoted to a list of the three 
hundred and eighty-seven earthquakes recorded, 
with particulars of each; one hundred and 
twenty-four maps of earthquake districts, as well 
as numerous other illustrations, are appended. 

The results of an exhaustive study ot these 
earthquakes may be summed up as follows. (1) 
As to distribution in space,: ot the three hun¬ 
dred and eiglity-seven shocks, two hundred and 
fifty-four were local, that is, they were not felt 
over an area greater than fifty square miles; 
one hundred and ninety-eight of those weie con¬ 
fined to the seaboard; and fifty-six were inland. 
The average diameter of the land surface over 
which the remaining one hundred and thirty-thiee 
extended wus about fortv-live miles, but four or 
five of them embraced a land, area of about forty- 
four thousand squat c miles. These great shades 
originated far out at sea, and consequently were 
not so alarming in their character as many which 
originated nearer to or beneath the land. (2) 
Simultaneous shocks • some of the disturbances 
took place at areas remote from each oilier, whilst 
intermediate stations did not record them. (3) 
Origins of earthquakes : the general result under 
this head is that the greater number ot earth¬ 
quakes felt in Northern Japan originated beneath 
the ocean, eighty-four per cent, ol the whole 
having so originated. The district which is most 
shaken is the flat alluvial plain around Tokio 
Indeed, the large number of earthquakes ft It m 
low ground !?a compared with the small number 
felt in the mountains is very remarkable. It is 
also noticeable that in the immediate vicinity of 

active or recent volcanoes seismic activity" lias 

been small. The map marking the geneial di\- 
tribntion of volcanoes and the regions of the 
greatest ‘cftmic activity shows that these are not 
dirert/y rotated £o each other. The district, Luo, 
where earthquakes are the most numerous is one, 
of recent and rapid elevation, and it slopes down 
steeply beneath an ocean which, at one hundred 
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and twenty miles from the coast, has a depth 
of about two thousand fathoms; whilst on the 
other side of the country, where earthquakes are 
comparatively rare, at the same distance from 
the shore the depth is only about one hundred 
and twenty fathoms. In these respects the seismic 
regions of Japan resemble those of South America, 
where the earthquakes also originate beneath u 
deep ocean, at the loot ot a steep slope, on the 
upper parts ol which there are numerous volcanic 
vents ; whilst on the side of this ridge opposite 
to the ocean earthquakes are rare. (4) Relation 
of eaithquakes to various natural phenomena: 
the preponderance of shocks in winter, a-, revealed 
by this investigation, is really iemarkahle ; two 
hundred and seventy-eight took place in the 
winter months, as against one hundred and nine 
m the summer; and ol the foimer numbn, one 
hundred and ninety-live, or more than half ol 
the whole number for the two veais, took place 
in 1 lie three coldest months ol the year-uumelv, 
January, February, and March ; m other word-, 
then is a geneial (omciden. e be I ween tli maxi¬ 
mum ot earthquakes and the minimum of tem¬ 
perature-,. But the relation ol .seisins ntUnsthi 
(as di.stmet (tom the iimubei of tarthquakes) is 
even mole remarkable, for the ligtucs .-bow that 
the winlet intensify is neuily tluec and a half 
times as great as the MiniP'er intensify. M 
Policy thought he discovered ,i maximum o| 
earthquakes lor the moon’s perigee, but no stub 
maximum has been found fot Japan. Speaking 
generally, no milked conn ideiin; was Fund ui 
the present instance in ll,e <*■» tureinv ol eaitli 
quakes and the pha-es of the moon. 

The ibuve at*- the general nsults, -titid In icily, 
I of the most exhaustive and l om.uk.ibb* study 
undertaken in the domain ol m ismology 
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Goon-im, geml-livc TV wools an* mi ! ; 

Wo pail as sti.linn is pact, 

And each mast turn a-ob- the lie 1, 

And still the (blobbing hi.ul 
Good-bje, gwid-bvr Eo wools ol love. 

Only this bitlu pain - 
That we must meet as <tianv is meet. 

If e’ei vve meet as. un 

Good-1,\e, pood W I’oi deep and wide, 

Acinss out p.tthw t\ les 
Tie* einci gulf ot wealth and pride, 

In which Liivc taints and dies. «, 

Tbomdi ht.uts id i y hi cal,, no tears mas t [.ill; 

Blight smiles must hide oni |kiiii , 

Foi we vnust meet ns stranpeis meet, 

It eVi vve meet again. 

Good hyc, gon,M,}«> , amt this is nil. 

Still onwnul flows Life's stn am ; 

The past we neithei dare recall — 

’Twas but an idle dream. 

Rot Love ia lying cold ami dead. 

He touched our hearts in vain ; 

For we must until us stianger. meet, 

It e’er vvt meet again. 

Rosik CnvncniLT* 

}*ruifcc(l and Published by W. k 11 Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row. London, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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rOPULAE APPLICATIONS OF PROPER 
NAMES. 

In this age of unncwil research, it is hardty 
necessarv to enlarge ujion the benefits to be 
derived 1mm the .study of philology The fact | 
that this pursuit ojh?ih to us houndles* stores of', 
historic truth is now unneivally recognised, and 
voluminous woiks ot \erbal criticism point out 
the derivation! ami meaning-, of the word.., which 
are the stones, w> to .‘-peak, m the mighty fabnc 
of language. We would, however, briefly venture 
to call the attention ol our readers to a class of 
words in our own language whi< h is partirulally 
interesting, as containing niemoiuls of nations, 
and more especially ot individuals. Many names 
have become incorporated in the English language 
in remembrance ol some < haiacteristics of their 
original bearers ; but in spite ol the eftorts of 
their contcmpennies and immediate successors to 
immortalise their lame, these etymological heroes 
have in many cases sunk into oblivion; while 
others live only in the dry tributes accorded to 
their memories in dictionaries and cncyclopa'dias. 
There are, of course, notable exceptions; but the 
tune may come when even the words which to 
us are associated uuth the individuality of the 
persons w-liom tiny commemorate, will have lost 
their present significance, while already, to a large 
majoi/ty of the uuedueated public, tliov are mere 
empty sounds. 

We woul l first recall a few of those w’ords 
which lead us back to national or tribal charac¬ 
teristics. In myfimidoni wc have the name of a 
race ot Thessalians who followed Achilles to the 
famous siege of Troy, and by their savage brutality 
and rapacity perpetuated their fame as unscrupu¬ 
lous followers ot a daring leader. In laconic % we 
have a standing memoiial of tlie preference of 
the Laconians or Spartans for brief and pithy 
speaking. A striking example* of this occurred 
when Philip of Maced on in his career of con- 
q™t warned the Spartan rulers that ‘if he 
entered Laconia, lie would raze Laecdcemon to 
the ground; ' and received by way of answer or 


comment the single monosyllable ‘ If.’ It may be 
remarked that tin.*, reply would have come better 
from the Spartans at an earlier stage of their 
history, for already luxury had reduced the state 
to a shadow of it-< former greatness, and not long 
after it yielded to the conqueror. Frank and its 
derivatives remind us of the Independent spirit 
and love of truth which distinguished the German 
tribe who at the bieaking-up ot the Roman empire 
possessed themselves of Gaul, to which they gave 
their name. A sadder cry comes from the word 
slave, vdin-h gained its present degraded signi¬ 
ficance fiom the fact that vast multitudes of the 
Slav®—a name in Slavonic signifying ‘noble’— 
were carried captive from their homes on the 
ltanki ol the Danube by their Roman masters. 
Refort! passing from the broader basis of history 
to the biography of individuals, we may mention 
another national designation incorporated in our 
language, namely, gasconade, a term of contemptu¬ 
ous ridicule applied to the habit of vam-glorious 
boasting ascrilied to the natives ot Gascony. 

In turning to names of individuals, it is sin¬ 
gular to notice how many words in daily use 
commemorate persons whose names are otherwise 
unrecognised ami forgotten. The word jiamp/tW, 
for instance, is perhaps derived from the name of 
a Grecian lady Famplula, who flourished in the 
first century of the Christian era, and who wrote 
numerous epitomes of history. Again, it was the 
Earl of Sandwich, in the time of George ITT, who 
brought into common use the article ot' food wdiich 
bears his name; although the gambling propen¬ 
sities which rendered a midnight refreshment of 
that kind indispensable to him scarcely entitle him 
to respei t. Some people also acknowledge a debt* 
of gratitude to Colonel Negus, a? member of a 
Norfolk family in the reign of Queen Anne, as 

the inventor of the beverage which hears his 

name; while others rejoice in the example of 
abstemiousness heh\ up by the liow&on wn&fcl- 
taker ‘William Banting , who published in 1863 a 
pamphlet on the treatment of "corpulence. The 
names of two artisans of the eighteenth century 
have been preserved to us by their work or its 
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imitation. These are the French Buhl or Boule, a 
cabinet-maker to whom Louis XIV. granted apart¬ 
ments in the Louvre in recompense of specimens 
of beautiful inlaid brass-work ; and his English 
contemporary Pinchbeck , whose ingenuity in imi¬ 
tating precious metal is hardly recompensed by 
the somewhat contemptuous meaning now attached 
to his name. 

Several terms of a similar derivation connected 
with crime or its punishment occur to us. The 
first of these, the verb to burke, recalls with horror 
the manner in which a notorious murderer 
pursued his monstrous trade. Another, the 
American word lynch , perpetuates the name of a 
Virginian farmer of the seventeenth centjjry, 
noted for sound judgment and impartiality, who 
was selected by the inhlibitants of his district 
—far removed from any regular court of justice 
—to pass sentenco on offenders whoso crimes 
demanded speedy retribution. The terrible in¬ 
strument of death which wo meet with again 
and again in the bloody annals of the French 
Revolution derives its name from an eminent 
physician, Joseph Ignace Guillotin, who in the 
Constituent Assembly of 1789, with the humane 
view of avoiding unnecessary suffering to per¬ 
sons sentenced to capital punishment, moved the 
adoption of tills mode of decapitation. The pro¬ 
posal was for a time dropped; hut three years 
later, this method of execution was adopted. The 
dread instrument was at first, in memory of 
another surgeon, Antoine Louis, who determined 
its form, known as la •petite louison. But the mind 
of the nation reverted to him who first suggested 
its use, and it is Guillotin’s hard fate to be thereby 
remembered. It has often been stated that Dr 
Guillotin fell a victim to his bloody namesake, 
as the Scottish Regent Morton to the ‘ Maiden ’ 
which he had invented. But although Guillotm 
was at one time in some danger, it is satisfactorily 
proved that he survived the Revolution and died 
a natural death. Before passing to a pleasanter 
phase of our subject, we may recall the Bowie 
knife, worn in the Southern and Western States 
of America, and named from its inventor, Colonel 
Bowie. 

Science in its onward progress has assimilated 
many names of inventors and discoverers, which, 
as merely technical terms, are beyond our present 
scope. We may, however, point out the name 
given to the comparatively recent discovery of 
galvanism from Dr Galvani of Bologna, wbo first 
observed its extraordinary effect upon animals; 

< while mesmerism perpetuates the name of the 
German physLian, Mesmer, who first practised 
it about 17GG. Two methods of portraiture, re¬ 
vealing the infancy of the art of photography, will 
also occur to our readers. These are the daguerreo¬ 
type, or first form of photograph on a copper 
plate, invented by the French scene-painter 
Daguerre in 1835 ; and the talbotype, a process 
of obtaining a negative from which prints can 
be thrown off, which was the invention of Mr 
Fox Talbot, an eminent member of the Royal 


Society. The older method of executing a cheap 
and meagre portrait, known as the silhouette , by 
tracing tne outline of a shadow thrown on to a 
sheet of paper, w'as named in derision after Etienne 
de la Silhouette, a French minister of finance in 
1759, who introduced some reforms which were 
considered unduly parsimonious. The names of 
two Scotchmen who passed away in the first 
half of tlio present century present themselves 
as belonging to this class of words. Charles 
Mackintosh , a native of Glasgow, added in 1822 
to his other services in the science of chemistry 
liis discovery of the process of procuring a water¬ 
-proof varni&h by dissolving india-rubber m 
naphtha, whuh has spread his fame to eveiy 
portion of the civilised world; while John 
Macadam conferred a national benefit by his 
invention, about the beginning of the century, 
of the system of road-mahing which bears his 
name. Space prevents an enumeration o£ the 
other inventions which lia\e in their designations 
perpetuated the names, i| not in all cases the 
memories of their authors, and we also pass ov< r 
articles bearing the names of men of widely diffe- 
ent fame who have popularised them bv their u->, 
smh as Wellington and Bl/ukcr boots, Garibaldi 
bodices, and Hi ought/mt. 

Turning now to individuals who by their cir¬ 
cumstances, character istics, or achieve merits have 
left their impress upon our language, several 
classical examples first present themselves. The 
adjective stentorian commemorates the loud and 
far-reaching voice of the Greek herald Sfentor, 
whose fame is preserved by Ilomer. So also the 
verb tantalise recalls the terublo sentence of the 
gods on the ancient king, Tantalus, who was 
condemned to linger in intolerable thirst, while 
refreshing fruit-, and frc i h water were ever in Ins 
sight, only to rolreat when he attempted to rent li 
them. The name of another loyal personage, 
Mausolus of Car ia, is preserved to ns in a some¬ 
what melamb'lv manner by the word mausoleum, 
lii.t njipli<«l to the monument erected to bn 
memory by liis sorrowing queen. From an early 
experimenter in the walks of chemistry, the 
Chaldean pliilosoplicr Hcrmo-. Tt ismegistus, men¬ 
tioned by Milton m his II J’ensno>>o, we have the 
expression hermetically sealed, which, from its 
original application to dosing up the necks of 
bottles, has gradually gamed a more general sig¬ 
nificance. Another despised term, scaramoiuh , 
commemorates the somewhat er.\‘ ir contempt of 
the Londoners for the ieats of a_ij l\ « xbiniti-1 
in that city m 1073 by an Italian mountebank 
named Scaramoelie. 

Some names which fall within the range of our 
subject have been twisted and perverted until 
their application and meaning .are hardly recon¬ 
cilable with the facts to which they originally 
referred. One of these strange perversions un¬ 
worthily commemorates a woman belonging to 
Old Testament history; for the use of the word 
ahiffail for maid-servant sprung originally from 
the*account of the interview between David and 
Nabal’s wife, m which she repeatedly calls herself 
his ‘ handmaid.’ Pt/ssibly the circumstance of the 
Christian name of Queen Anne’s favourite waiting- 
w'oman, Mrs Masham, being Abigail further popu¬ 
larised this sense of the word. We may mention 
another word derived Irom a Biblical name which 
points more sadly to the fact that virtues are too 
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often in tho eyes of tlie world regarded as weak¬ 
nesses or vices, and is a striking example of the 
manner in which words of high moral significance 
are debased to unworthy uses. It lias been well 
said that if penitential tears had been held in due 
honour in the world, the weeping Magdalen ol' 
Christian art could never have given us the word 
maudlin. A curious sequence of ideas derives 
tawdry from St Audrey or-Etlielreda, the sainted 
Saxon princess whose memorial is the glorious 
cathedral of Ely. A fair used to he held annually 
in the isle of Ely on St Audrey’s day, October 
17th, at which worthless but showy wares freely 
changed hands, and to these mementos ol the day 
the name of the saint gradually came to be 
applied. 

But a harder and totally undeserved fate is 
the derivation ol the term ol contempt dunce from 
the name of the great sflioolman ol the fourteenth 
centuw, Duns Scotus. Jt is indeed a strange lot 
that the name of this great teacher of Christian 
truth, one of the keenest and most mbtlo-witted 
of men, should have been turned into a byword 
expressive of stupidity and obstinate dullness. 
But the transition has been explained in the 
following manner. Duns Scotus nourished at a 
time when controversy vas rife, and he headed 
the school of thought of which the adherents are 
generally known as Scotists, against the followers 
of his rival philosopher, Thomas Aquinas. Wo 
can easily imagine that the disnplos ol Duns 
Scotus were sometimes called by their opponents 
Dunsers or Jhtnses, v lm h was gradually developed 
from a name of paitv strife into a general term 
of scorn. The opprobrious epithet is alleged by 1 
others to have been applied indiscriminately, after 
the revival of letter-, to the adherents of the 
scholastic philo.,oplrv, in opposition to classical 
literature, of whom Dim-> Scotus was taken as the 
representative. 

Only a little less humiliating to the memory 
of an ancient worthy is lhe fact that every ‘glib 
and loquacious hireling’ who show's strangers 
through palaces, picture-galleries, and churches, is 
termed by the Italians a cicerone, after the greatest 
orator of their nation. The present application 
of the name ol Hector, the hero of the siege of 
Troy, is also singulaily inappropriate, for it is 
not the modest and noble-minded patriot ol 
classical history, but his unworthy imitator in 
medieval pageants, who is represented in modern 
times by the boaster and the bully. 

The French army supplies a more honourable 
hero, anr officer in the time of Loins XIV., whose 
name Martinet is preserved in our language as a 
term for a strict disciplinarian, while, his own 
countrymen have given it the more practical sig¬ 
nification of the instrument of corporal punish¬ 
ment popularly known as tho ‘ cat-o’-nine-tails!’ 

A vast number of words of varied significance, 
derived from the names of races and individuals 
who have long since passed away, will no doubt 
present themselves to the minds of our ivadqb 
m addition to those which we have bnfcfly 
enumerated ; but we will close flur category with 
a word of very recent adoption which bids fair to 
vindicate its claims to perpetuity. We refer to 
the application of the name of Captain Boycott 
to the iniquitous system of terrorism prevalent 
in Ireland, of which lie was one of the first 
victims. This late addition to our vocabulary 


will serve to remind us of the ever-increasing 
nature of language, and of its value as a store¬ 
house, in which we may find a key to many 
obscure pages of the history of the past. 
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Tnn walk w'ith Constance, though he had set 
out upon it reluctantly, had done Waring great 
good. He was comparatively rehabilitated in 
his own eyes. Between her and him there was 
no embarrassment, no uneasy consciousness. She 
had jpaul him tho highest compliment by taking 
refuge with him, flying to his protection from 
the tyranny of her mother, and giving him thus 
a victory as sweet as unexpected over that nearest 
yet furthest of all connections, that inalienable 
antagonist m life. He had been painfully put 
out of son assiettr , as the French say. Instead 
of the easy superiority which he had held not 
only iu his own house but in the limited society 
about, lie had been made to stand at the bar, 
first by his own fluid, afterwards by the old 
clergyman, for whom he on ter mined a kindly 
contempt. Both of these simple wits had called 
upon him to account for his conduct. It was 
the most extraordinary turning of the tables that 
ever had occurred to a man like himself. And 
though he hud spoken the truth when in that 
moment of melting he had taken his little girl 
into his arms and hidden her stay with him, 
he was yet glad now to get away from Frances, 
to feel lnmsclf occupying his proper place with 
her sister, and to return thus to a more natural 
state of affairs. The intercourse between him and 
his child-companion had been closer than over 
could, he believed, exist between him and any 
other human being whatsoever; but it had been 
rent in twain by all the concealments which he 
was conscious of, by all the discoveries which 
circumstances had forced upon her. He could no 
longer be at his ease with her, or she regard him 
as of old. The attachment was too deep, the 
interruption too hard, to be reconcilable with 
that calm which is necessary to ordinary existence. 
Constance’ had restored him to herself by her 
pleasant indifference, her easy talk, her uncon¬ 
sciousness of everything that wits not usual and 
natural. He began to think that if Frances were 
but away—since she wished to go—a new life 
might begin—a life in which there would be 
nothing below the surface, no mystejy, which is 
a mistake in ordinary life.* It would* be difficult, 
no doubt, for a brilliant creature like Constance 
to content herself with tho humdrum life which 
suited Frances; and whether she would con¬ 
descend to look after his comforts, he did not 
know. But so long as Mariuccia was “there, he 
could not suffer much materially j and she was 
a very amusing companion, far more so than her 
sister. As lie came back to the Palazzo, he was 
reconciled to himself. 
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This comfortable state of mind, however, did 
I not lost long. Frances met them at the door 
\ , with her face full of excitement ‘ Did yon meet 
him?’ she said. ‘You must have met him. He 
has not been gone ten minutes.’ 
j ‘Meet whom? We met no one but the 
i general.’ 

‘I think I know,’ cried Constance. ‘I have 
; been expecting him every day—Markham.’ 

‘lie says he has come to fetch me, papa.’ 

‘Markham!’ cried Waring. His face clouded 
over m a moment. It is not easy to get rid of 
the past He had accomplished it for a dozen 
years; and after a very bad moment, he thought 
he was about to shuffle it off again ; but if was 
evident that in this he .was premature. ‘ I will 
not allow you to go with Markham,’ he said. 
‘Don’t say anything more. Your mother ought 
to have known better, lie is not an escort I 
choose for my daughter.’ 

‘ Poor old Markham! he is a very nice escort,’ 
said Constance, in her easy way. ‘There is no 
harm in him, papa. But never mind till after 
dinner, and then we can talk it over.—You al¬ 
ready, Fan ?—Oh, then I must fly. We have had 
a delightfnl walk. T never knew anything about 
fathers before ; they are the most charming 
companion 5 !,’ she said, kissing her hand to him 
as she went away. But this did not mollify the 
augry man. There rose up before him the 
recollection of a hundred contests in which 
Markham’s mocking voice had come in to make 
everything worse, or of which Markham’s esca¬ 
pades had been the cause. 

‘ I will not see him,’ he said; * I will not 
sanction his presence here. You must give up 
the idea of going altogether, till he is out of 
the way.’ 

* I think, papa, you must see him ’ 

‘Must—there is no must. I have not been in 
the habit of acknowledging compulsion, and be 
assured that I shall not begin now. You seem 
to expeet that your small affairs are to upset my 
whole life! ’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Frances, ‘my affairs are small; 
but then they are my life too.’ 

She ought to have been subdued into silenee 
by Ins first objection ; but, on the contrary, she 
met his angry eyes with a look which was depre¬ 
cating, but not abject, holding her little own. 
It was a long time since Waring had encountered 
anything which he could not subdue and put 
aside out of his path Blit, he said to himself - 
all that Ion/ restrained and silent temper which 
had once reined and raged within him, spring¬ 
ing up again unsubdued—lie might have known ' 
The moment long deferred, yet inevitable, which 
brought him in contact once more with his wife, 
could bring nothing with it but pain. Strife 
breathed .from her wherever she appeared. He 
had never been a match for her and her boy, 
even at his best; and now that he had forgotten 
the ways of battle—now that his strength was 
broken with long quiet, and the sword had fallen 
from his hand : she had a pull over him now 
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which she had not possessed before. He could 
have done without both the children a dozen 
years ago. He was conscious that it was more 
from self-aisertion than from love that he had 
carried off the little one, who was rather an 
embarrassment than a pleasure in those days, 
because lie would not let her have everything 
her own way. But now, Frances was no longer 
a creature without identity, not a thing to be 
handed from one to another. He could not free 
himself of interest in her, of responsibility for 
her, of feeling Ins honour and credit implicated 
in all that concerned her. Ah' that woman 
knew. She had a hold upon him that she never 
had before ; and the first use she made of it was 
to insult him—to send her son, whom he hated, 
for his daughter, to force him into unwilling 
intercourse with her family once more 

Frances took the opportunity to steal away 
while her father gloomily pursued these thoughts. 
What a change from the tranquillity which noth¬ 
ing disturbed ! now one day after another, there 
was some new thing that stirred up once more 
the original pain. There was no end to it The 
mother’s letters at one moment, the brother’s 
arrival at another, and no more quiet whatever 
could he (lone, no more peace. 

Nevertheless, dinner and the compulsory de¬ 
corum which surrounds that great daily event, 
had its usual tranquillising effect. Waring could 
not shut out from his mind the consciousness 
that to refuse to see his wile’s son, the brother 
ot his own children, was against all the decencies 
of life. It is easy to say that you will not 
acknowledge social < ompuLion, but it is not 
so easy to carry out that determination. By 
the time that dnuiei was over, he had begun 
to perceive that it was impossible. He took no 
part, indeed, in the conversation, lightly main¬ 
tained by Constance, about her brother, made 
short replies even when be was directly addressed, 
and kept up more or less the lowering aspect 
with which lie had meant to crush Frances. But 
Frances was not crushed, and Constance v as 
excited and gay. ‘Let us send lor him alter 
dinner,’ she said, ‘lie is always amusing. There 
is nothing Markham does not know. I have seen 
nobody for a fortnight, and no doubt a hundred 
things have happened Do send for Markham, 
Frances.—Oh, you mud, not look at papa. 1 
know papa is not fond of him. Dear! if you 
think one can be loud of everybody one meets 
—especially one’s connections. Everybody knows 
that you hate half of them. That makes it 
piquant. There is nobody you can say such 
spiteful things to as people whom you belong to, 
whom you call by their Christian names.’ 

‘That is a charming Christian sentiment— 
entirely suited to the surroundings you have 
been uaeil to, Con ; but not to your sister's.’ 

‘ Oh, my sister! She has heard plenty of 
hard things said of that good little Tasic, who 
i& her chief friend. Frances would not nay them 
herself. She doesn’t know how. But her sur¬ 
roundings are not so ignorant. You are not 
called upon to assume so much virtue, papa.’ 

‘I think you forget a little to whom you.arc 
speaking,’ said Waring with quick anger. 

‘ Papa! ’ cried Constance with an astonished 
look, ‘1 think it is you who forget. Wo are 
not in the middle ages. Mamma failed to 
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remember that I hope you have not forgotten 
too, or I should be sorry I came here.’ 

He looked at her with a sudden gleam of rage 
in his eyes. That temper which had fallen into 
disuse, was no more overcome than when all this 
trouble began; but he remained silent, putting 
force upon himself, though he could not quite 
conceal the struggle. At last he burst into an 
angry laugh: ‘You will train me, perhaps, in 
time to the subjection which is required from 
the nineteenth-century parent,’ he said. 

‘You are charming,’ said his daughter with a 
bow and smile across the table. ‘There is only 
this lingering trace of medievalism in respect to 
Markham. But you know, papu, really, a feud 
can’t exist in these days. IS'ow, answer me your¬ 
self ; can it? It would subject us all to ridicule. 
My experience is that people as a rule are not 
fond of each other; but to show it is quite a 
different thing. () no, papa; no one can do 
tli ut.’** 

She was so certain of what she .-aid, so calm 
in the enunciation of her dogmas, that he only 
looked at her and made no other reply. And 
when Constance appealed to Bra 1 ices whether 
Domcnito should not be sent to the hotel to call 
Markham, he avoided the inquiring look which 
Frances cast at him. ‘If papa has no objec¬ 
tion,’ she said with hesitation and alarm. ‘Oh, 
papa can have no objection,’ Con'-lance cried ; 
and the message was sent; and Markham came. 
Frances, bi/hb in 1. in..<U many attempts to c\< use 
herself ; I•■.! In i l..i'nr would neither sec nor 
hear the efforts she made. He retired to the 
bookroom while the gills entertained their visitor 
on the loggia; oi rather, while he entertained 
them. Waring lieai d the \oices mingled with 
laughter, as we all hear the happier intercourse of 
others when we are ourselves in gloomy opposi¬ 
tion, nursing our wrath. lie thought they were 
all the more lively, all the more gay, because 
he was displeased, liven Frances. IJe forgot 
that lie had made up his mind that Frances 
had better go (as she wished to go), and felt that 
she was a little monster to take so cordially to 
the stranger whom she kin vv he disliked and 
disapproved. Nevertheless, m spite of this lrn- 
tation and misery, the little lecture of Constance 
on what was conventionally necessary had so 
much effect upon linn, that he appeared on 
the loggia before Maikluuu went away, and 
conquered himself sufficiently to receive, if not 
to make much i espouse to the habitations which 
Ins wij^’s son offered. Markham jumped up 
bom his seat w'ith the greatest cordiality, when 
this tall shadow appeared in the soft darkness. 

‘ I can’t tell you now glad I am t»« see you, 
sir, alter all tliesy yeaiI hope I am not 
such a nuisance as I was W'hen you knew me 
before—at the age when all males should be 
kept out ol sight of their seniors, as the sage 
says’ 

‘ What sage was that '1 —Ah ! his experience 
was till at second-hand.’ • 

‘Like yours, sir,’ said Maikham. And then 
there was a slight-pause, ami-Constance struck 
in. 

‘•Marklmm is a great institution to people 
who don’t get the Morning 1‘oU. He has told 
me a heap of tilings. In u fortnight, when one 
is not on the spot, it is astonishing what quan¬ 


tities of things happen. In town, one gets used 
to having one^s gossip hot and hot every day.’ 

‘The advantage of abstinence is that you get 
up such an appetite for your next meal. I had 
only a few items of news.—My mother gave 
me many messages for you, sir. She hopes 
you will not object to trust little Frances to 
my care.’ 

‘ I object—-to trust my child to any one’s care,’ 
said Waring quickly. 

‘I beg your pardon. You intend, then, to 
take my sister to England yourself,’ the stranger 
said. 

It was dink, and their faces were invisible 
to each other; but the gill.- looking on saw a 
momentary swaying of the tell figure towards 
the ^mailer one, which suggested something like 
a blow. Frances had nearly sprung from her 
seat; but Con&tanee rfut out her hand and 
restrained her. She judged rightly. Passion was 
strong in Waring’s mind, lie could, had incli¬ 
nation prevailed, have seized the little man by 
the, coat and pitched him out into the road 
below. But bonds were upon him more potent 
than if they had been made of iron. 

‘ 1 have no such intention,’ he said. ‘ I should 
not have sent her at all. But it seems she 
wishes to go. I will not interfere with her 
arrangement.-. But she must hare some time to 
prepare.’ 

‘As long as she likes, sir,’ said Markham 
cheerfully. ‘A few days more out of the east 
wind will be delightful to me.’ 

And no more passed between them. Waring 
strolled about the loggia with his cigarette. 
Though Frances had made haste to provide a 
new chair as easy as the other, he had felt 
himself dislodged, and had not yet settled into 
a new place; and when he joined them in the 
evening, he walked about or sat upon the wall, 
instead of lounging m indolent eomlort, as in 
the old quiet days. On tins evening he stood 
at the corner, looking down upon the lights 
of the Marina in the distance, and the gray 
twinkle of the olives in the clear air of the 
night. The pool neighbours of the little town 
were still on the I’unto, enjoying the coolnesB 
of the evening hours, and the murmur of then* 
talk rose on one side, a little softened by dis¬ 
tance ; while the group oil the loggia renewed its 
conversation elose at hand. Waring stood and 
listened with a contempt of it which he par¬ 
tially knew to be unjust. But he was sore and 
bitter, and the ease and gaiety seemed a kind 
of insult to him, one of inuny insults which 
he was of opinion he had received liom his 
wife’s son. ‘Confounded little tool,’ he said to 
himself. 

But Constance was right in her worldly wisdom. 

It would make them all ridiculous if he made # 
objections to Markham, if he show<(& openly his 
distaste to lmn. The woild was but a small 
world at Bordighera , but .vet it was not without 
its power. The intei rupted conversation went 
on with great vigoui. He remarked with a 
certain satisfaction that Frances talked very little ; 
but Constance and her brother—as “lie called 
himself, the puppy '—never paused. There is no 
such position for seeing the worst of ordinary 
conversation. Waring stood looking out blankly 
upon the bewildering lines of the hills towards 
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the west, with the fresh breeze in his face, and 
lus cigarette only kept alight by a violent puff 
now and then, listening to the lively chatter. 
How vacant it was—about this one and that one ; 
about So-and-so’s peculiarities; about things not 
even made clear, which each understood at half 
a word, which made them laugh. Good heavens, 
at what? Not at the wit of it, for there was 
no w it. At some ludicrous image involved, which 
to the listener was dull, dull as the village chatter 
on the other side; but more dull, more vapid m 
its artificial ring. How they echoed each other, 
chiming in; how they remembered anecdotes to 
the discredit of their friends; how they ran on 
in the same circle endlessly, with jests that were 
without point even to Frances, who sat listening 
in an eager tension of interest, but could, not 
keep up to the height of the talk, which was 
all about people she did not know—and still 
more without point to Waring, who had known, 
but knew no longer, and who was angry and 
mortified and bitter, feeling his supremacy taken 
from him in liis own house, and all his habits 
shattered, yet knew very well that he could not 
resist, that to show his dislike would only make 
him ridiculous; that he was once iuore subject 
to Society, and dare not show lus contempt for 
its bonds. 

Alter a while, he flung his half-finished cigarette 
over the wall, and stalked away, with a bn cl,, 
‘Excuse me, but 1 must say good-night.’ Mark¬ 
ham sprang up from 1ns chair; but his step¬ 
father <mly waved Ins hand to the little party 
sitting in the evening darkness, and went away, 
his footsteps sounding upon the marble floor 
through the salone and the anteroom, dosing the 
doors behind him. There was a little silence as 
he disappeared. 

‘Well, said Markham with a long-drawn breath, 

‘ that ’h over, Con; and hotter than might have 
been expected.’ 

‘Bettor! Do you call that better? I should 
say almost as had as could be. Why didn’t you 
stand up to him and have it out ,f ’ 

‘My dear, he always cows me a little,’ said 
Markham. ‘ 1 remember times when I stood up 
to him, as you say, with that idiotcy of youth 
iu which you are so strong, Con; hut I think 
I generally came off second best. Our respected 
papa lias a great gilt of language when he 

‘ He does not like now , he is too old; he has 
given up that sort of thing. Ask Frances. She 
thinks him the mildest of pious fathers.’ 

* If you please,’ said the little voice of Frances 
out of the gloom, with a little quiver in it, ‘I 
wish you would not speak about papa so, before 
me. It is perhaps quite right of you, who have 
no feeliug lor him, or don’t know him very 
well; but with me it is quite different. Whether 
you are right or wrong, I cannot have it, 
please.* 

‘The little thing is quite right, Con,’ said 
Markham.—‘I beg your pardon, little Fan. I 
have a great respect for papa, though he has 
none for me.—Too old! He is not so old as I 
am, and a much more estimable member of society. 
He is not old enough—that is the worst of it—- 
for you and me.’ 

‘I am not going to encourage her in her 
nonsense,’ said Constance, ‘as if one’s father or 


mother was something sacred, as if they were 
not just human beings like ourselves. But apart 
from that, as I have told Frances, I think very 
well of papa.' 

SEED AND SOIL. 

Fahm Elis with their seed sown are so completely 
at the merry of the weather, that they have not 
inaptly been compared to sailors who before 
they left port had to set their sails, and were 
thereafter debarred from altering them till the 
voyage was ended. When farmers do suffer from 
unfavourable weather, the public arc ready to 
give them practical sympathy; but if it could 
be shown that ‘bad weather’ is the scapegoat of 
very many failures which by skill and industry 
< ouhl be averted, then much of their grumbling 
w ould have to cease. *• 

In 1877, which it may be remembered was 
rather a bad year lor farmers, an investigation 
was made, at the instance ol the government, 
into the circumstances which affected the growth 
of wheat, oats, and barley; and some curious 
laetfe were brought out to show that, besides 
weather, the character of soil and seed have more 
to do with the honest than has been generally 
supposed, even by farmers themselves. Though 
the general eharaetu at the soil can be little 
altered, yet, by thorough and skilful cultivation, 
the farmer is able to make the most of its natural 
resources. In one case which was investigated, 
two neighbouring firms, under the same condi¬ 
tions as regard* soil and climate, and also, it may 
be added, valued and taxed alike, were louud 
to yield totally different results. The one was 
properly and thoroughly tilled, and yielded ]>er 
acre fifty bushels ol oats, weighing loity-threo 
pounds each; while the other, which had a thin 
slice of its surface turmd over annually, yielded 
only at the rate of ten huelieh, ol twenty-two 
pounds each, per acre. Here was a loss of nearly 
two thousand pounds oi oats through what was 
probably little else than sloveuly fanning. 

In another case, the good effect of drainage 
was plainly shown. The oats which grew on two 
adjoining fields—the one drained, and the other 
undrained, but otherwise under similar conditions 
—were examined, and it was iound that the 
former yielded tour hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds of r oats, and of a superior quality, more 
than the latter, besides a considerable weight ol . 
straw. As additional proof of the value ol‘ 
thorough tillage and drainage, tho result of 
experiment is that without them there is no hope 
of the success of the recently much-talked-of 
continuous growth of corn; but by their means, 
on good land, success seems to have been well- 
nigh attained!. At Sawbridgeworth, Mr Prout 
farms five hundred acres by steam, sells off the 
whole produce, and spends fifty bkillmgs *per 
acre on artificial manures; and it was found 
that the fourth crop of wheat—which was the 
ninth corn-crop in direct succession—was at the 
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rate of forty-ciglifc bushels, of sixty-two pounds themselves small experimental plots, and so be 
each, to the acre. able to judge of the value of manures, seeds, &c. f 

Another important item, but one to which too before risking many pounds in the purchase of 
little attention seems lo be given, is the selection them, while they are uncertain of their suitability. 

of that seed most likely to utilise all the previous_ 

labour of tillage. Carelessness iu this particular . T v , r ,, F p . s m 

annually causes immense loss ami much disap- A CHANG It IN THE CAST, 

poiutment When it is remembered that wheat, chapter II. 

oats, and bailey—corn-producing grasses—have 

been by cultivation brought to their present state, Mu Josiaii Jowitt of the detective police force 
and also how much power we have over plants, was universally allowed, by those best able to 
the wonder is that farmers generally seem to be judge of such matters, to be at the top of the 
content with the progress made in this branch, proverbial tree in bis avocation. When any 
while so much trouble is taken to have live-stock transgression of the laws of the land had taken 
converted into ‘ improved ’ producers of meat place, and the statute-breaker was known to 
The difference between the leturn from good seed possess artfulness above the average of his class 
suitable fur the suil and climate, and bad and in .eluding the vigilance of the vindicators of 
unsuitable seed, is remarkable. In the investiga- i justice, the order that went forth from the 
lion referred to, two. fields similarly situated as chief at Scotland Yard was, ‘Jowitt must take 
to soil, climate, and management, but the one ! tlii-^ case ill hand,'whereupon the iniquitous career 
sow if with a good and suitable, and the other of the malefactor who happened to be ‘wanted’ 
with an unsuitable, variety of wheat, were found was considered tube drawing to a very rapid close, 
to yield at the rate of sixty bushels of sixty-three The personal appearance of this astute unraveller 
pounds, and forty bushels of sixty-four pounds, of criminal Gouliau knots could not, strictly 
per acre respectively; which, valued at two speaking, be called prepossessing. He was under 
pounds per quarter, r-liowod that the farmer by the avemge height; had reddish hair; a nose of 
tlie use of unsuitable seed sullcrod a loss of five abnormal size separated a pair of small, but 
pounds per acre, in the case of oats, the dif- keen and twinkling gray oye\; and his thin 
lerence between the yield from good and bad seed I hatchet face was entirely innocent of any appen- 
sown under similar con*htions seems to be even I dages of a hirsute nature. 

more maiked. In one case examined, the good As we now behold Mr Josiah Jow'itt pacing 
seed yielded thirty-five budieh, woitli three bliil- to and lro in a less crowded part of the London, 
lings each; while the bad seed gave a return of Jlrigliton, and South Coast platform at London 
only twenty-two bushels, worth about eighteen- liridge terminus, his face certainly indicates a 
police e.uli. The hole* tion ol a suitable seed somewhat perplexed state of the detective mind, 
cannot, however, be nude once for all; for if the Occasionally, lie knits his brows and appears 

seed be grown and sown oil the same firm year to be addressing the ground, so intent is he 

alter ji.tr, it gradually becomes less productive ; iu bending his eyes iu a downward direction, 
while if it be sown m a dillerent soil and climate, Piesently, he. is joined by a youthful-looking 
the yield i «*o«* id. * 1 Iv increased. Why this j man, who seemed to spring up from nowhere 

to-called ‘ v ;■ .i 1 « • ! i ’ should be so benefit ml, ' iu particular. 

n ai yt a mystery. Professor Tanner suggests ‘Well, Dixon ? ’ interrogated Mi- Jowitt in a 
that the conditions of growth as legards soil and ' sharp tone. 

climate are seldom perfect, and thus any imper- j ‘Missed him; bother it!’ replied the indi- 
1 action in the seed i> becoming annually more vidual. ‘ I believe in this way, sir - 


maiked ; but a change seems to rectily these 
imperfections, and to give an increased vigour 
of growth, just as a change of food and air docs 
for an invalid. To prove the value of ‘ change ol 


‘ Never mind how you missed him—you did ; 
that is more than enough foi me,’ interrupted 
the renow'ncd one, in a tone of voice evidently 
meant to impress his subordinate with the intense 

i:. i _i i,.. _;_...........-I 


seed,’the produce ol a field grown from changed j disgust W’hioh he doubtless inwardly experienced, 
seed, and that of another grown from seed grown j After a moment or two occupied in seeking 
on the same farm for some length of time, were I inspiration out of the hard flagstones, lie turned 
examined ; and it was found that though the cou- sharply to the crestfallen young man by his side 
ditiouy under which both specimens were grown and said: ‘Now, you are quite certain about the 
were fuirlv equal, yet the produce in the first information? He was to leave. this particular 
< use exceeded that of the second by nine hundred station by an early morning train. Consider a 
and fifty-four pounds of grain per acre.* moment now ; might it not have been Victoria, 

Though, under .proper com htions, seed will i lor instance ? ’ 


vitality. At the New York Agricultural Expori- man, and with an air •winch se«med to lend 
rnent Station, Dr Sturtevant found that ol turnip- conviction to his utterance, 
seed one year old a hundred per cent, germinated, ‘That will do, then, for the present, but 
and ninety per cent, vegetated; while of,6?ed be in readiness later on—I may want you;* 
twelve years old, only thirty-six per cent, germi- and Josiah Jowitt dismissed his subordinate with 
liatcd, and six per #ent. vegctaR-d. In the case of a curt nod. 

swedes, new seed seems to grow with greater j ‘Ah, if 1 didn’t think something would be 
rapidity than that tw r o or three years old, but at i wrong ! * soliloquised the irritated little man, aa 
u sacrifice of good form, and, what is worse, ol i he resumed his exercise. ‘ What a fool I was not 


be suggested, should lead farmers to form for j good of me talking like that t A man can’t cut 
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his body in two pieces and have a head and brains 
to each ! Now, I wonder if the woman has sold 
us ? I don’t think so ; she seemed to bo too much 
in earnest, and too unmistakably jealous of some 
lady, she said, that the fellow had got in with 
by some means or other. Ah, well it’s now 
eleven-thirty, and no train on to that branch 
line till two-thirty. It is no use me waiting 
till that time here, as far as I can see. Not 
much use, either, telegraphing. Too many pas¬ 
sengers at a time like this, even for so small a 
place as it is. 1 ’ll just’- 

* Hold, enough ! ’ came in sonorous tones from 
a burly individual whom the detective had run 
up against 

‘ What, Mully, my boy! * exclaimed Josiah, as 
he recovered himsclt and looked up at his aceoster. 

‘ ’Tis myself—Marcus AJjilford, and none other,’ 
replied that individual, assuming an intensely 
theatrical air. 

‘And how does the world use you ?’ inquired 
Mr .Towitt. 

* Hum! ha! pretty much in the old style, 
Josiah. And how wags it with you, my lord? Still 
successful in tracking the bandit to his cave—or, 
in the plain language of a prosaic age, I take j 
it you have lost none of your ancient cunning ' 
in bringing to justice criminals who are “wanted,” 
eh ? ’ 

‘Well, well, I still manage to keep my hand 
in/ modestly answered the detective with a quiet 
smile.—‘But/ continued he, ‘let us adjourn to 
the refreshment room ; it will not be quite so 
cold there.’ 

‘You are right, Josiah , and a trifle of something 
on a keen day like this will do no harm to my 
inner man; therefore, “lead on—1 'll follow thee.”’ 

The two acquaintances having reached the 
proposed friendly shelter, each was soon engaged 
m consuming wliat he liked best; the disciple 
of Thespis indulged in a glass of rum, while the 
detective contented himself with a modest draught 
of beer. 

After some few minutes bad been whiled away 
by an interchange of observations on that grand 
old topic, the weather, and so forth, Mr Marcus 
Mulford pointed, with the substantial silver- 
headed cane he carried, to an advertisement 
frame which hung on the wall on the customers’ 
side of the room. ‘See that?’ he asked of his 
companion. 

Mr Jowitt nodded affirmatively. 

‘The legend inscribed thereon, you will observe/ 
continued Mr Mulford, ‘is “Dobson & Co.’s noted 
Ales.” I, though but a lowly individual, have the 
honour to be acquainted with Dobson & Co. ; 
in fact, my dear Josiah, I am now on my way 
to the Dobsonian mansion—at least I shall be, 
when the two-thirty train steams out of this 
for Selwick.’" 

‘ Professionally ? ’ inquired Josiah. 

_ ‘ Correct, my boy. The long and short of it is, 
sir, that at Hop Villa, the residence of Samuel 
Dobson, Enquire, an amateur performance is to take 
place to-night, and I am engaged for the respon¬ 
sible poBt of prompter. 1 have been down to 
the villa pretty^ frequently lately, and have met 
with the kindest treatment, sir ; in fact, dear 
boy, I should not object to a similar engagement 
once a week the year round.’ 

‘ Amateurs, eh, Mully ? Do you remember the 


time when we used to inflict our stage-struck 
ravings upon our friends in the little room m 
Jerrmgliam Street?’ 

‘ I do well remember it/ replied the actor, with 
a solemn shake of the head. ‘It is a long time 
ago. “Thus creeps on our petty pace,” as the 
great William truthfully has it.’ 

‘And what sort of a performance do you 
expect, i*h ? ’ 

‘A tolerably tidy one. 1 have great faith in 
the ladies and gentlemen who take part in it. 
The piece is that legitimate and sterling comedy, 
is'till Waters, lian lh-rp. The principal characters 
will be well sustained. Young Mr Dobson— 
whom I am privileged to call by his Christian 
name, Samuel—will bo, from wliat I have seen 
at rehearsals, a capital John Mildmay; while as 
for the captain—Hawksley, you know, the forger 
—he will he represented,, by about the most 
fitting man, professional and amateur, for the 
part that it h.is ever been my lot to come across. 
Yes, my boy, Mr Frederick Delaney is’- 

‘Eh?’ exclaimed the detective with much 
enhanced interest, as the name fell from his 
friend’s lips Then quickly reassunnng his pre¬ 
vious air of oidiiiary attention, he said: ‘Good 
actor, I suppose, iliis—-tins Air w hat-d’yc-call- 
him ? ’ 

‘I was about to observe/ said Air Mulford, 
‘that Air Frederick Delaney is an A one Captain 
TTawksle).’ 

‘I daiesay you’ie light, Alully my boy; and 
you’ve somewhat excited my curiosity. I should 
like to see this paragon of yours. Do you think 
you could manage it so that I could just have a 
peep at him, eh ? 1 

* Hum 1 Well, you know ’- 

‘Oh, 1 do not have much concern m the 
matter ; only, you may remember that ('upturn 
Hawk sic y was a pait 1 was rather fond of 
attempting myself ’ 

‘Quite right, Jowitt.’ 

‘Now, that’s why 1 should like to get a peep 
—being a trifle in my line, ch ? 1 might learn 

a wrinkle, you knmv. 11a, ha ' ’ 

‘I think I can manage that/ said Mr Mulford ; 
‘so meet me at the Station Hotel at Selw'ick 
about six, and we will discuss the matter further.’ 

‘I will be there. A train leaves here at four- 
thirty, arriving at five-thirty-five/ said Air Jowitt, 
who had been apparently, during the last three 
or four minutes, amusing himself m turning over 
the leaves of a local time-table ‘And now/ he 
continued, glancing at the (lock, ‘Muflv, my 
boy, I must leave you ; 1 have a little aflair to 
look after. Business, you know, eh ? ’ 

‘ I understand. Farewell, till we meet again.’ 

‘Well, I’m in luck/ mused Air Jowitt as’ he 
left the station. ‘Ah, what a lot of chance there 
is in our profession ! Only to think I should 
meet Mulford, after not having seen him for an 
age; and, stranger still, that he should happen to 
bej m a position to put me direct on to the scent, 
after' it had been lost by that stupid Dixon. 
Must be what theY used to call in the old plays 
the “ hand of fate! ” ’ 


It was a busy and exciting time behind the 
scenes of the mimic stage at Hop Villa for some 
two hours previous to the rising of the green 
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baize curtain upon the first scene of Mill U atas 
Run Deep. No expense had been spared m order 
that the first venture in the way of theatrical 
entertainment as promoted by Sam Dobson, 
should appear in the best possible light m the 
sight of that young gentleman’s numerous ac¬ 
quaintances, who had been invited to ‘assist* at 
the representation. A real stage carpenter, who 
was temporarily out of employment* had been 
retained to fit up the stage m as complete a 
manner as limited space would allow of; whilst 
the scenery, which in the piece in question is not 
of a very complicated character, had been pre¬ 
pared by one of Sam’s particular cronies, who 
was the ‘artist’ to a large firm of painters and 
decorators. The principal scene, a room with 
trellis-work opening on to a garden at the hack, 
was unanimously voted to be of artistic excel¬ 
lence. • 

That, important adjunct to a theatrical per¬ 
formance, the orchestra, had not been left out of 
calculation, and the organisation of an amateur 
band had been intrusted to one who was allowed 
to be no mean performer on the pianoforte, 'flic 
musicians who had volunteered their services 
were not many in number, seven being the tot.il, 
all told, including the side drum and tmugle , 
but any shortcoming m the matter of quantity 
was more than made good by the earnestness and 
ambition ot the executants. Truly, they weie 
ambitious, when they selected lor the oveituie 
that of Mum amis. However, by dint of dili¬ 
gent practice —to the hon or ol the neighbours j 
—at each otliei’s houses in turns, they had so ■ 
iar managed to conquer the difficulty hefoie i 
them, that at the final grand rehearsal there ’ 
were not more than a couple of bam’ difference 1 
at the quickest passage between the 1 piccolo and , 
the first Molin, the former making the running ; 
and it was pronounced ‘ Not so bad, considering, ! 
don’t you know 1 ’ 

It is not intruded to enter into what might j 
be considered a tedious description ol ‘behind 
the Beetles.* The subject has been about ex¬ 
hausted in one shape or other, and orally every¬ 
body nowaday is more or Ic^s well acquainted 
with the ‘ seamy side ’ ot the drama. The ‘ mak¬ 
ing up*—that is, causing the iaec to reflect, by 
the aid of various pigments, colours, burnt coik, 
&c., the characteristics of and resemblance to 
the person to be portrayed by the actor—is 
always, where a conscientious desire exists to 
be faithful to the author’s ideas and intentions, 
a sonoKS matter with your amateurs, especially 
young ones. Consequently, this part ol the re¬ 
sponsibilities ot the night which w'ere to bo borne 
by Sani Dobson’s diamatic corps, wa3 not con¬ 
sidered quite. 6o pleasing as the other portion, 
involving as it did an almost constant call upon 
eacli other’s good-nature and forbearance. It 
certainly was trying for young Smythc, the 
Markham of the evening, to be called upon by 
the irrepressible individual before alluded to, who 
w'as to appear as Dunbilk, to ‘just come .and 
put a nice fine line of Indian ink, me boy, under¬ 
neath my lower eyelids,’ when*lie (.Smytlic) w'as 
vigorously using the shaving-brush over the 
wdiole area of his smooth and round face. 

And nowq just when the indefatigable orchestra 
was commencing to operate with all its pristine 
vigour upon the difficult overture, we must look 


in upon Mr Frederick Delaney, undoubtedly 
as Captain Ilawksley, the hero of the evening. 
As the honoured guest of the house, he had 
had apportioned a room to his own exclusive 
use; and whilst m the other parts of the villa, 
anxiety and no small amount of irritability were 
being displayed in various forms, ho was calmly 
and self-complacently smoking a cigarette in the 
depths of a luxurious ca^y-chair before a cheerful 
fire. 

‘At last,’ lie said with a sigh of satisfaction, 
addressing the ornament on the chimney-piece— 
‘at last, I believe I am landed m a good safe 
harbour. The old gentleman believes in me 
tremendously, in fact Ins confidence is truly 

touching ; and as for the son, ball * he- Well, 

l haj*e earned his eternal gratitude by assisting 
him to carry out the cherished wish of his 
aspiring career. As for* the ladies ’— and here 
the noble captain indulged in a smile of 
gratified vanity—‘why, I can only think I have 
scored my usual success ; though, to be candid 
with myself, I really do not think the anti¬ 
quated maiden aunt is particularly taken up 
with me. But what of that? When once 
1 call the fair Aurelia mine—and 1 think I 
shall do her the honour of asking her to be 
my wife at the first opportunt moment after 
this—this tomfoolery is over—I can afford to 
treat her with condescending pity. Yes, I think 
I am perfectly safe at last. 1 am now a re¬ 
spectable City man, and my credit is becoming 
better every day. When I am the son-in-law of 
the substantial Samuel Dobson, wdio knows to 
wlmt pinnacle of commercial fame I may not 
attain 7 Why, one day 1 may actually become 
an alderman of the City of London. And yet 
1 must not lull myself into a feeling of too abso¬ 
lute security ; and boniehow, to-night, although 
i consider the future horizon to be free from 
daik (louds, I have a peculiar— 1 scarcely know 
what to cull it—loreboding of ill, as bupei stitious 
lbols would bay. Bali! why bhouhf I fear? 
There is only one who could pnfc the blood¬ 
hounds of the law on my track, and I flatter 
myself she loved me too well to betray me. I 
regret only one thing—the not destroying these 
lovely bank-note plates. The best f ever 
handled! ’ 

In this Rtmin the gentlemanly forger and 
possible alderman of the future allowed his 
thoughts to wander during the playing of the 
overture; and all the while, Nemesis, in the 
shape of a wily officer of the law, was nearing 
him! Yes, Mr Josiali Jow’itt hail, as agreed, 
mot his friend Marcus Mitlfurd at the Station 
Hotel, which was situated about a mile Irom 
Hop Villa; and had satisfactorily arranged with 
that woithy—without raising the slightest suspi¬ 
cion in the prompter’s breast as to his true 
motive—to obtain admittance behind the scenes ; 
and m order to pass away the time, the detective 
solaced himself witli sundry refreshments in the 
snug bar of the inn. 

‘ Bravo! bravo! ’ cried the delighted and 
friendly critics, as the uet-drop descended at the 
conclusion of the second act, tli$ scene, known 
as the ‘Office scene,’ being the most dramatic 
one in the whole comedy ; and the tw r o principal 
characters in it, John Mildmay (Sam Dobson) 
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and Captain Hawksley (Frederick Delaney) liad 
to come before the footlights and bow their 
acknowledgments in the orthodox manner. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the performance so far was an unquali¬ 
fied success, and Master Samuel was congratu¬ 
lating himself and everybody else as well. Mr 
Delaney had proved himself to be an actor of 
considerable talent; and although great thin gs 
had been expected of him, the result was a 
pleasant surprise. It was universally admitted 
that his linest efforts were those in the scene 
where the ‘captain’ encounters Mrs Sternhold, 
who has taken the place of Mrs Mildmay, in 
order to defeat Hawkslcy’s insidious designs upon 
her niece. The fair Aurelia also came in for 
no small measure of praise for her really fine 
rendering of the trying part of Mrs SternhoR 

The prompter tinkles his little bell, and the 
act-drop rises on the third and lust uct Amidst 
the rapt attention of the audience, the concluding 
portion of the comedy is progressing in the same 
smooth manner as had marked the earlier part 
of it The action of the piece liad arrived at 
that point where the Mildmay household are 
receiving their guests for the dinner-party, and 
Gimlet, the detective in the play, had been 
hurriedly introduced as ‘Mr Maxwell from the 
North,’ and had retired to his position in the 
background. Then followed the entrance of 
Captain Ilawksley, and the exciting episodes 
of the hor&ewllip and the proposed duel with 
pistols, one loaded, the other not, had duly 
enthralled the audience. John Mildmay then 
denounces Hawksley as a felon. ‘A ielou in 
this house ! Where ? Police! police ! ’ cries 
old Potter. Mr Brownsiuilh was just about 
to step forward in his character ol Gimlet and 
arrest the ‘captain,’ alias‘Burgess,’when a little 
thin man was observed to ‘enter’ quickly irom 
the wings on the prompt side, and to push him¬ 
self dexterously between Ilawksley anti Gimlet, 
at the same time baying, as he produced and 
snipped on to the wrists of Ilawksley a pair ol 
lumucuffs: ‘ I arrest you, Frederick Delaney, 
alias Montague, alias Smithson !’ 

The thing was accomplished in so short a space 
of time, that both actors and audience had not 
recovered from their natural surprise at seeing a 
stranger walk on to the Btage and take, tu> it 
were, another man’s bminens into his own hands. 
During the few momenta of breathless surprise 
following the above btartlmg episode, and while 
the spectators were slowly beginning to realise 
the fact that something was happening which 
had evidently not been rehearsed, Josiah Jowitt 
whispered rapidly to Delaney; ‘It’s nil up 
guv’nor—woman split—got the plates and the 
paper ; you ’ll go quietly, won’t you 1 I ’ve got a 
cab waiting at the door.’ 

‘ Those plates ! curse me for an idiot! ’ muttered 
Delaney beniiiith his breath us ho was being led 
away. 

Young Dobson being the first to recover from 
the effects of the unlooked-for incident and inter¬ 
ruption, inquired, addressing himself to Josiah: 

‘ Who are you ? ’ 

‘Josiah .lowitt of Scotland Yard, at your ser¬ 
vice, sir. I arrest this man for forgery. I have 
a warrant, which you can see if you choose; all 
in order 1 assure you, sir! ’ 

Delaney hung his head, making no efiort to 


dispute the lawfulness of the proceedings. For 
a few seconds a painful silence reigned upon the 
mimic stage and amongst the auditors, when it 
was broken by a faint cry coming from the hack 
of the stage, in which direction, naturally, all 
eyes were at once directed; and it was observed 
that the eider of the Misses Dobson appeared to 
he very agitated, and a deathlike pallor, in spite 
of the slightest sonjiron of rouge on her cheeks, 
showed itself in her face. 

‘Aurelia,’ said the maiden aunt as she stepped 
on to the stage from the wings, where she had 
been standing, ‘is a little overcome with the 
heat and the excitement, and at the sudden 
incident which we have just witnessed as well. 
-—Come, Aurelia, my dear; I will conduct you 
into the fresh air, which, no doubt, will speedily 
revive you;’ and with this well-timed bit of 
tact, the elderly one t*ok hold ol her niece’s 
arm and led her from the spot. 

Mr Dobson, from his position amongst the 
spectators, had not failed to notice his dai /liter's 
perturbation, and he exclaimed beneath his breath : 
‘Can it he possible? Aurelia in love v.;Ji that 
man! What a providential escape, to be sure! 
I shall be very careful in the future whom I 
introduce to my household. Tin > comes of 
picking up chance acquaintance at huuheoii 
bars.’ 

‘Ahem!’ toughed the detective. ‘Ladies and 
gents all, I 'm a cry sorry, f ’iu sure, to have 
interrupted your little amusement, hut I need 
not tell you that duty is cveiything. T had 
learned lrom—w r ell, from “information received,” 
that my man was located here; so of cmn-e 
1 came simply as a matter of business; and 1 
think I may claim your indulgence, sir’—look¬ 
ing at Brownsmith—‘for having necehsit.iled at 
the last moment a change in the cast Gents 
all, yours to command ; good-night, and a happy 
new year when it eonies.’ And with this parting 
wish, Josiah Jowitt and his latest capture marched 
off the stage on their way to the vehicle which 
awaited them at the hall door. 

This sensational termination to the Dobsonian 
theatricals formed a relishing topic of c-mvei- 
satiou lor many a night afterwards amongst 
Sam’s ft lends and acquaintances; but Mr Dobson 
vowed that, as that had been the first stage-play 
enacted under las root, so should it he the last. 
Samuel to this day considers his father’s deter¬ 
mination vi ry arbitrary. 

SINGULARITY. 

Althoi (.Ji we have the reputation amongst 
foreigners of being the most eccentric of nations, 
perhaps there is nothing to which the average 
individual Englishman has a stronger objection 
than to being singular; and this is the more 
extraordinary when we consider that the perform¬ 
ing of some feat which has never been performed 
by any one before holds out an especial attraction 
to most Englishmen. Thus, the same man who 
will put himself "to any amount of trouble and 
expense, and will expose lmnsclf to all sorts of 
j difficulties and dangers, in order to scale a virgin 
peak, or to phint the Union-jack on a spot where 
the human loot has never yet penetrated, is the 
most miserable and uncomfortable of beings if 
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swelter in a heavy hat, a light collar, and tweed 
trousers. 

Thus it may be noticed how in the streets of 
London the most absurdly trivial circumstance 
attracts public notice. A man tying up his shoe¬ 
strings, or having his boots blacked, 


he discovers that he is the only man in an 
assembly wearing a light suit or a low hat, and 
would put up with a great amount of priva¬ 
tion and disappointment rather than not be, m 
this respect, as other men are. Of course, the 

reason for this is, that m the one case Fame m o ______ _ 7 

the reward, and in the other that an unenviable j fruit from a street stall, provided be be well 
distinction is tbe result. None the less, how-! dressed, is an occasion almost lor excitement 
ever, is there a paradoxical touch about it, and ! amongst the loafers and gamins; whilst such 
one would imagine that a man accustomed to 1 ’ 
perfect self-dependence in abnormal situations 
would not be aliected by the mere idea that 
other folk were jeering at him. 

As regards the international meaning of the 
word singularity, it may he wud to express in 
each nation’s language that which r not usual 


phenomena as a horse down, or a bill-poster 
putting up an advertisement, or a slight accident, 
or tbe smallest of rows, is as sure to gather an 
eager, open-mouthed mob as Punch and Judy or 
a tire-engine. 

But the ridiculous stress whn.li wo put upon 
.... , not appearing singular, is even better exemplified 

in the manners and customs of that nation; but i in owr ordinary everyday life. A man, let 
with regard to Englishmen in particular, the word | say, when alone invariably drinks beer with 


most usually employed.is eccentricity. Tims, in 
those parts of tin- globe where out-ot-door lile is 
all hut intolerable during certain hour* of the 
day to all but natives, the solitary British globe¬ 
trotter, who has a certain time at his disposal in 
which to perform a certain amount of sight-seeing 
work, is a familiar ob|eet. Hence the common 
phrase in such countries, descriptive ot broiling 
weather: ‘Fit only for Englishmen and do 


say, wlien alone invariably drinks beer with Ins 
dinner; but it he invites a few friends to dine 
with lum, lie would as soon think of having 
the fish served before the soup, as of permitting 
a beer-jug to be set on the table. Similarly, 
it may happen to he an intensely worm evening ; 
hut the guest who should choose to come to 
dinner in a cool light suit would be deemed 
not only «i»* -n'o*. but ill-bred, and would be 
considered t » L Kii'ng (in proprieties at defiance. 


But in such a ease there is some plausible* founda- To such an extent is tins topically English 
turn for the application of this epithet to us ; j fashion of dressing for dinner in one style during 
whilst in many other-, we are dubbed eccentric j all seasons and under all circumstances carried, 
simply because our habits and ideas do not tally that in one of the once pi nicely mercantile 
exactly with tluve of our satin sis. Hence we are I houses of the Far East, the employees are abso- 
deemcil eccentiic because we have a firm belief | lutely commanded never to sit down to dinner 
in cold water and fresh air, because we must i except in evening dress, and the melancholy, 
play cricket whenever we go; because when we I ndieulous spectacle is often presented of a couple 
meet each other in the streets we do not hug | of junior clerks sitting opposite to one another 
and kiss; because we tiavcl many miles in all j in all tile glory of black coats and while chokers, 
weathers m order to h*c u crumbling bit of old ! win 1st the thermometer stands at ninety, and a 
wall or to Inal a curious who. The reverse of | coolie ia pulling the punkah with .ill his might, 
all this in the foreign iliaiuolcr makes us say, j Respect for the proprieties is all very well; but 
‘Wlut singular people these are’’ and, just as! when we pay this respect at the cost of cominon- 
Ihut which is one nuui’s meat may be another | sense and our personal comfort, it becomes an 
man’s poison, bo that which is natural in one i exacted tribute rather than a voluntary offering, 
nation becomes singularity or eccentricity i>i j It is this dread of appearing singular which 
unotlui. ^ I induces men regularly to attend the opera and 

But we m England are far less tolerant ol I the fashionable conceits who do not know the 
eccentricity than aie fmeignois. The eccenti ic difference between the British Grenadiers and the 
Triton is gazed at, smiled at, bhoulders arc Old Hundredth lValm ; which makes them ‘tip 1 
shrugged, the remutk i. made m an apologetic, | well-paid officials and servants; shut themselves 
explanatory tone, ‘lie is English,’ and the mattei i up in London at that time of the year when the 
is dropped.^ But at our hands the smallest country is most attractive, and do a hundred 


singularity from our point of view meet-, with 
open derision and sarcasm. Tlu* fn*,t Voluntecis, 
the ill’s!* Bicyclists and Tricyolists who appeared 
in the London streets underwent a species of 
constant martyrdom before the prafaumn luh/us 
became familiar with their presence. Let a man 
walk thiough a London suburb in tlie garb worn 


other tilings which are distasteful in tliemsehes, 
and which procures for them a very trilling atom 
more respect and consideration than if they were 
left undone. Mis Grundy lias a good deal to 
answer lor in not making the giooves of our 
everyday lives smoother, hut assuredly for noth¬ 
ing more than her crusade against w’hat is called 


by hundreds of men when they are shooting oj j singularity. 

tramping—knickerbockers, loose coat, and ’Jam j But the most extraordinary feature in the 
o’ Shanter bonnet—and lie will be as much stored ! popular csti 
and grinned at as if lie was incased in chain- 


armour. 

And when a certain type ot Briton goes abroad, 
he comports himself in a similar fashion. He sees 
a Frenchman on if bia/mg Ifot day sensibly 
arrayed in a Panama hat, a bombazine* coat, and 
white duck trousers, and he says, ‘What queer 
beggars these Frenchmen are, to dress themselves 


like that! ’ quite oblivious of tbe fact, that he 
himself is the ‘queer beggar’ for preferring to 


popular estimation of wfiat goes to *make singu¬ 
larity is tbe readiness with which people will 
l usli m a diametrically opposite direction, when 
once the example is set them by some one ol' 
influence or position. ’Flinty years ago, the 
man who smoked m public was stared at us a 
singular being ; so was the man who wore 
moustaches ; so W’ould have bren women of 
fashion clad in semi-masculine atlne and driving 
out alone; or the man who w'ould have dared 
to go to his office in the morning clad in a light 
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suit The first innovators who dared to hurst 
through the prickly hedge of public opinion 
suffered for it; hut when the gap became pretty 
large, people rushed through it with something 
very like enthusiasm, and accommodated them¬ 
selves to the new fashion with almost ludicrous 
alacrity. 

Now, upon the other side of the question, there 
are people who sm by running to the opposite 
extreme. As a rule, the individual who ib 
described as ‘being so singular, you know/ is 
extremely offensive, and there are men who culti¬ 
vate singularity for the toleration which it wins 
them from a too good-natured Society, and ior 
the license it gives them to behave in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner. Abcrncthy with his gruff, 
insolent manner was tolerated ; but when a oeliool 
of imitators sprang up who possessed the great 
doctor’s manner and not his genius, the public 
very soon took their real measure, and they 
learned that what one man may do with impu¬ 
nity, palled upon repetition. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that a 
second Samuel Johnson, even with the mind of 
his great model, would be suffered in these days, 
or that any man would be allowed to arrogate 
to himself the position of Social Dictator simply 
on the ground of possessing a strong pair of 
lungs, or the faculty of silencing an adversary 
with a sneer. 

Inoffensive singularity is oddity, and this, of 
course, people cannot help—indeed, when the 
oddity is thoroughly quaint and original, its 
possessors are m many cases the more pleasing 
for the possession of it. But the singularity 
which may be defined as the being what is not 
natural, simply for the sake of being distinct 
from the ordinary run of lolk, may be included 
in that great category of national failings and 
weaknesses which is termed Snobbism. 


TilE STORY OF A TRANCE. 

In August 187-, I was surgeon of the E. N. 
Company’s steamer Racehorse , and we were lying 
at Madras on our homeward voyage, when, the 
evening before we sailed, a gentleman named 
Talbot, a young fellow in the Civil Service, came 
on board to see tlie captain. They walked up 
and down the deck for some time, and then the 
captain sent for me, and introducing me to the 
stranger, said: ‘Mr Talbot has come to ask me 
to take charge of his wife, doctor, who is going 
to honour us with her presence on our voyage 
out next time ; and as he says she is very young 
and delicate, I thought he might like to speak 
to you about her.’ 

I found Mr Talbot very gfmtVnianly and 
agreeable, aj?d we spent a ple.i-an* hour 1 >L r cllior. 
lie told me* he had been married about a year ; 
but on account of his wife’s health, he had 
been obliged to leave her behind when he came 
to India a few months ago; that the doctors 
at home thought her well enough now to under¬ 
take the journey; and that, as lie was very 
anxious to see her again, lie wished her to come 
out at once, in* preference to waiting till later in 
the year, especially a3 at that time the steamers 
were more crowded, and she would not be so 
well attended to. I assured him we bhould 


be very happy to do all we could to make his 
wife comfortable, and that we hud an excellent 
stewardess, to whom I introduced him. He 
thanked us very warmly, and slipped a handsome 
present into the stewardess’ hand as he went over 
the side. 

We sailed from Madras next day, and arrived 
safely m London. 

1 had almost forgotten my meeting with Mr 
Talbot, when one morning, a few days before 
we were due to leave London again, as I was 
wilting in my cabin, the captain being on shore, 
the quartermaster brought me a card inscribed 
‘ Rev. G. Morris, Letlborough/ and said the 
gentleman was waiting on the quai ter-deck to 
see me. I at once went out; and found a fine- 
looking old parson, one of the, old school, 
between sixty and seventy yeais of age, I should 
think, who addressed mp in a very courteous 
manner, apologised lor disturbing me, but said 
he had 1 leanl from his son-in-law, Mr Talbot of 
Madras, that I hail kindly promised to take 
charge of his daughter, who w r as going out to 
Madras m the Racehorse , to join her husband. 

I said how pleased I should be to do all I 
could lor the young lady, but trusted that my 
services would not be required professionally. 

I showed the old gentleman round the ship and 
down into the saloons and cabins; and I assured 
lam I would do my best to get Mrs Talbot one 
of the latter to heioelt, which, I thought, w’ould 
not be difficult, as we weic rarely crowded 
with passengers t-o early in the season ; and after 
half an hour’s conversation, we parted, mutually 
pleased with each other lie lett a card lor the 
captain, with a pressing ambition lor us both to 
dine with lam that evening at his hotel in the 
Strand, when Ik; would have the pleasure of 
introducing us to his daughter. 

The captain relumed on board shortly after¬ 
wards, and 1 gave him the turd and message. He 
said how sorrv he was he had an engagement ! 
that evening, but that I must go alone, and make 
las apologies; wlinh 1 accordingly did, arriving 
at the hotel a few minutes befoie seven, the 
hour named ior dinner. On inquiring for Mr 
Morris, I was shown by tin* waiter into a large 
and handsomely furnished private sitting-room, 
where a round table was ready laid for dinner. 
As the door opened, a young lady, who was 
seated at a piano at the*other end of the room, 
rose and came tow aids me, uud I iound myself 
face to face with Mrs Talbot. I am not good 
at describing female beau tv, but 1 should like 
to give you some idea of this lady, with whom 
1 was destined to go through such startling 
experiences hereafter. She was about eighteen 
years of age, but looked a .year or two older, 
tall, above the average height of women, with 
a most perfect figure, which was well set off by 
the plain, dark-coloured, close-fitting dress she 
wore. Her hands and feet were small, and 
beautifully formed. Her fair broad forehead was 
set. off by wavy braids of rich brown hair, and 
hazel eyes, beautifully softened in their bright¬ 
ness by dark silken lashes.* Her face was not 
strictly beautiful, maybe, from a classical point 
of view; but I can only Bay that when* she 
smiled and showed two rows of pearly teeth, and 
a bewitching dimple m either cheek, I thought 
I had never seen u more lovely creature. 


THE STORY OF A TRANCE. 


I had just shaken hands with Mrs Talbot, 
and was ’apologising for the non-appearance of 

Captain G-, when her father came in, and 

shortly afterwards we sat down to dinner. A 
capital one it was too, with very good wine, 

The conversation during dmnpr naturally 
turned upon our coming voyage, and I learned 
that this was the first time Mrs Talbot had ever 
been out of England, or had in fact been separated 
from her parents—to whom she was evidently 
devotedly attached—for more than a few weeks 
at a time. She told me, with teal's in her lovely 
eyes, that she had said good-bye to her mother 
the day before, as Mrs Morris was not strong 
enough to travel up to town from their home 
in the west of England, and that she dreaded 
the parting with her father very much. 

‘ Only natural, my dear May,’ said he ; ‘ but 
think of poor Will iit his lonely bungalow at 
Madras eagerly expecting your arrival; and cheer 

up.’ 

‘So I do, papa,’she replied; ‘but I dread the 
parting all the same, and only wish Will would 
give up that lioirid Tndm, and come home, so 
that we could all be together.’ 

I thought of the many young, fresh-looking, 
pretty English girls that I had been going out to 
that conntiy, whom 1 had met only a few years 
afterwards, looking pale-faced, worn, and quite 
old, and how much l*ett« r it would be lor her to 
remain in England ; but of course I did not say so. 

When dinner was ovei, we had music ; and I 
found Mrs T.dbot played and sang most delight¬ 
fully ; and i thought \u had cause to congratulate 
ourselves upon buoli an acquisition dining our 
long voyage. 

After giving them all sorts of advice about 
sending their lugg.igc on board and their own 
embarkation, I took inv leave; and as I wended 
my way eastward, 1 confided to mv cheroot wlmt 
a charming creature I thought Mis Talbot, and 
how much 1 considered T.dbot was to be envied. 

The days passed on, and the morning of our 
departure arrived ; and about noon 1 saw' the 
small steamer that biings off the passengers 
coming alongside the Jlaeehoibe where she w.is 
ljmg in the mcr off Gravesend. J was called 
away just at the nioineut, ami on returning 
shortly afterwards, found Mr Morns and Ins 
daughter on the quai tor-deck talking to the 
captain. 1 was rather texed at not having been 
the first to welcome them on hoard ; but tins 
feeling soon passed away, and T set myself to 
work t<f assist them m getting their traps down 
into the cabin, which, os I thought, 1 had 
been able to secure for Mrs Talbot alone. I 
must pass over the parting between father and 
daughter—it is too* sacred to lie lightly touched 
upon ; and though one in mv position sees so 
much of that sort of thing, ’l was very much 
affected l>y it. As the old man went over the side 
to return to the shore, leaving his child behind 
him, whom he might never see in this w'orhl n^am, 
the tears stood m his eyes, and I think alt* in 
mine, as he pressed my hand, bqdc God bless me, 
and whispered : ‘ Take care of her; she is very 
sensitive, and will, I know, ieel these portin'i 
very much.’ ° 

I was still gazing at the small "steamer, which 
was now at some distance fioni the llacekonr 
thinking how many sad hearts were on board her 


and especially of the brave old man who was 
returning to his childless home, when I was inter¬ 
rupted by the stewardess, who informed me that 
Mrs Talbot, after parting from her father, had 
retired to her cabin, where she had had a succes¬ 
sion of fainting-fits, followed by an hysterical burst 
of tears. I gave Mrs Abbott directions what to 
do, said she was to be kept perfectly quiet, and 
that I would come and Mse her later on, but that 
at present I thought the fewer people she saw, the 
better. By this time we were under way ; and 
as the good ship threaded her course down the 
crowded river, I turned to have a look at the 
other passengers, who were nearly all at that 
tune on deck. They were the usual sort we 
have before tlie really busy season commences, 
mostly Civil Service and other government offi¬ 
cials returning from tlxyr three months’ leave, 
with very few ladies. Ifiit one, 1 may as w r etl 
say a few words about now, as she ploys an 
important part in my story, though I did not 
make her acquaintance till some tune later. She 
was a Mm Johns, a very linn doom e. Eurasian (or 
‘half-caste,’ as we call them), wile of a govern¬ 
ment pleader in Calcutta, who, though not m 
society there, yet gave herself no end of airs, 
on the strength, I suppose, of dho many rupees 
her husband was making. She was a tall, fine 
woman of about thirty, I believe, but looked 
some years older, with flashing black eyes, and, 
like all those people, diessed in the most magni¬ 
ficent st>le. At first sight, she gave one the 
impression of being a supercilious and disagree¬ 
able woman ; hut 1 afterwords found that beneath 
the layer of affectation, she possessed a warm and 
kind heart She travelled with her ayah and 
kitmutghar (native table servant), and quite 
looked down upon those who were not similarly 
accompanied. 

Some hours afterwards, as I walked up and 
down the deck with a young fellow in the 
P. W. IX, who had taken a lormer trip with 
us, 1 noticed Mrs Abbott the stewardess standing 
by the companion hatchway, evidently wishing 
to speak to me. I went forward, and asked her 
how Airs Talbot w’as. She told me that she had 
at last la lien asleep, but not before she had com¬ 
pletely worn herself out with crying. Even now, 
she was not quiet, but moaning and sighing m 
her sleep. The stewardess then whispered some¬ 
thing in my ear, at which 1 started, and ex¬ 
claimed : ‘ Impossible ! The doctors would never 
have allowed her to make the voyage if such were 
the case.’ 

‘ You will find I am right,’ replied Mrs 
Abbott. ‘But 1 wish, sir, you would come and 
see her.’ 

I at once went below with the stewardess, 
thinking what a complication this would make, 
if true. As I entered the cabin whey Mrs Talbot * 
was lying on a sofa, looking, I tnouglit, very 
pale and exhausted, she opened her eyes, showing 
how light her sleep had been, and holding out 
her hand, said with a slight blush : ‘ You little 
thought 1 should so soon be in your hands pro¬ 
fessionally, l)r Weston; but I told you how' I 
dreaded the parting with my father; and you 
see my instincts were true. I Tell asleep just 
now, and oh ! ’—she shuddered—‘ what horrid 
dreams I had. 1 dreamt that I died on the 
voyage, and was buried in the lied Sea, and *- 
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‘Hush, my dear young lady,’ Raid I, seeing 
how excited she was becoming. ‘ Try and com¬ 
pose yourself by looking forward to your happy 
meeting with your husband.’ 

*Ali! Will, poor Will,’ she cried, ‘I shall never 
see you again either; ’ and she burst into an 
incontrollable fit of weeping. 

Seeing my presence had only the effect of 
exciting her more, I quitted the cabin, telling 
ihe stewardess not to allow her to talk, but to 
give her the medicine I would semi, at once. 
As soon as I had despatched one of the stewards 
with the draught, I went to my cabin to dress 
for dinner. While dressing, T thought a good 
deal about my fair patient. She was, I could 
see, of a very excitable temperament, one of those 
highly and sensitively organised creatures who feel 
pain and pleasure far more acutely than we 
more phlegmatic ones can imagine. 1 trusted 
a night’s rest would do her great good, and 
that before we reached Malta, she would he 
quite herself again. Vain hope; but I must 
not anticipate. 

Next morning, I was delighted to hear that 
Mrs Talbot had passed a quiet night, and felt 
well enough to come on deck. She continued to 
improve, but did not seem to recover her spirit-*, 
and more than once I found her m tears. ‘I)o 
not scold me,’ she said on one occasion ; ‘ I know 
how foolish it is; hut I can’t help it, when i 
think of those two dear old things at home, 
to whom I was all in all, and how they will 
get on without me. I feel so miserable, and 
half inclined to return home from Gibraltar.’ 

I tried to soothe her by again saying 'be should 
try to look forward, instead of back; but it 
seemed of no use; she appeared to shrink from 
all mention of lier husband’s name, and I began 
to wonder why. I knew she had been married 
very young—when barely sevente,on, in fact; but 

I understood it to be a love-match, and- Well, 

you see, being a bachelor myself, 1 suppose I 
couldn’t make it out. 

We chatted away on different subjects tor some 
time, and I was glad to see lier getfing info 
a more cheerful frame of mind. She told 
me, among other things, that she had made 
the acquaintance of Mrs Johns, who, though 
vulgar, was yet amusing m her intense conceit. 

We hud a smooth passage to Gibraltar; the 
much-maligned Bay of Biscay, that all seem so 
much to dread, was as calm as a millpond; and 
on anchoring there, I went for a run on shore 
with young Moncrieff, the P.-W.-D. man I spoke 
of. We were to sail again at five r.M., so in good 
time we drove down to the Itayged Staff and 
returned to the ship. 

On arriving on board, I was shocked to hear 
from Mrs Abbott, that shortly after 1 had gone 
ashore, the \pmil-boat came off, and that Mrs 
Talbot got a letter, which she took to her cabin, 
where the stewardess found her shortly afterwards 
in a dead faint, from which she had some diffi¬ 
culty in reviving her. 

I went down at once, and found Mrs Talbot 
still sobbing hysterically. She told me all had 
happened as she expected—that the letter was 
from her father, who wrote that on his return 
home he had found her dear mother ill in bed, 
evidently overcome by the shock of her daughter’s 
departure. 
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I was sure she was making the worst of matters, 
and exaggerating what her father had written, 
as I felt certain he was too sensible to write such 
a thing, even if it were the case ; but all I could 
say was of no avail, so I left her to the care of 
the stewardess 

X will not weary yon with accounts of Mrs 
Talbot’s health from day to day; suffice it to say 
she was again gelling better, when a fearful 
shock awaited her at .M.dt i. Among the letters 
brought on board there was one for her with a 
deep black border, addressed in a man’s hand. 
Not knowing Mr Morris’s handwriting, 1 thought 
at fii’bt it was from him, containing the news of 
her mother’s death ; hut on looking again, I saw 
the postmark was ‘Glasgow;’ and smiling to 
myself to think how nervous I was getting on 
Mrs Talbot’s behalf, I took llie letter down to 
her, forgetting that she might very likely jump 
to the same conclusion, which, unfortunately, 
proved to be the case ; for, not finding her in the 
saloon, I knocked at her cabin door, which t.lu* 
opened, and seeing tin 1 black-edgcd letter in my 
hand, shrieked out: ‘She is dead! and you have 
come to break the news to me. O my poor 
mother !’ and fell fainting into my aims. 

I laid her on the sola and called loudly for 
the stewardess. Mrs Johns was m her cabin 
opposite, and bearing me calling, rushed in to 
see what was the. malt«r, and assisted me m 
restoring her to const*iou"iu This took a long 
time, winch lather alarm'd me, imperially as i 
felt how feeble her pube wras ; but at last we 
succeeded, and Mrs Johns kindly assisted the 
stewardess to undress and put her to bed. J 
went to the surgery to get her some medi¬ 
cine, inwaidly anathematising iiij«cU for having 
behaved so fuoli lily as to take down the letter 
as I did ; but who could have foreseen the con¬ 
sequences 1 

On my ieturn, T found her lying with h<r 
eyes wide open, but noticing nothing ; and it w.*-. 
along time before I could make her understand 
the letter was not from her father at all, but. 
from Glasgow. When riu* did at last comprehend 
it, she exiJainied: ‘ Fiom my uncle 1 (>J», thank 
God ! My dear mother 1 ’ and burst into tears. 

I am airaid you will think my patient a 
regular Niobe; but you must remember what 1 
have told you o( her excitable disposition, her 
present state, and all she had gone through. 

When I saw litr next morning, 1 thought she 
seemed a little better, but alas! 1 was mistaken; 
the shock had been too much for her, and she 
became worse and worse until we arrived at 
Suck. 

1 was ferribly anxious then as to what effect 
the heat of the Beil Sea in .September would have 
upon her, but at the same time knew it was out 
of the question thinking of landing her in her 
present state, so determined to do the best 1 could 
for her, hoping that, once the terrible Sea was 
ppssed in safety, the refreshing breezes of the 
Indian Ocean would pull her round a bit before 
we reached Colombo. 

The heat of the Bed Sea fvas truly fearful, the 
little wind there was being after us, so that the 
smoke from our funnels ascended in a perfectly 
straight column ; and I confess that more than 
once I thought of her dream, and how fearfully 
probable it seemed that it would come true. 


A 
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The captain gave up his cabin on fleck to her, 
which, being fitted with a punkah and jalousies 
that opened all round, was by far the coolest place 
in the ship, especially as we had the roof covered 
with canvas kept wet, which somewhat tempered 
the rays of the fierce sun, which seemed to burn 
right through our double awnings. With some 
trouble, we succeeded in moving her, bed and all, 
up here ; and Mrs Johns, who was kindness itself, 
and the stewardess watched by her in turns. But 
she seemed to get lower and lower, and at last one 
Saturday night, as Mrs Johns and myself were 
sitting by her, she gave one sigh, and all was 
over! 

I went to report the fact to the captain, who 
was terribly cut up. Just imagine oiu* feelings. 
Putting aside our grief for her who was gone, how 
could we meet the young husband at Madras, who 
was now probably counting the hours until his 
beloved wife should l>e with him, and tell him we 
had left 'liia darling in the lied Sea, that terrible 
Sea, where so many ol England’s loved ones lie 
sleeping till the da) when tlie ‘sea shall give up 
her dead Ol course we could break the news 
l>v telegmm from Aden, but even then there were 
all the sorrowlul details to ho given. 

We went toother to look at her. Mrs Johns 
and the stewardess had dom**whal was necessary ; 
and as we gazed on her, sho ."pr.eared more like 
one in a quiet sleep than a d \ . i ii . 

*IIow beautiful she looks !’ said the captain 

‘Yes,’ replied I ; ‘so Young and lovely to be 
taken, while the old and haggard are h ft. What 
a mystery it all is * ’ 

Day was now breaking, and the captain 
arranged that sir* should be buried that evening. 
The forenoon passed on, and oarii of the passengers 
having visitid and taken a silent farewell ot the 
dead, nothing now l < mainod but to provide the 
shroud, before cumui tiling the body to the deep, 
so 1 sent for the old sailmalor to perform his 
melancholy part of the bn-mess. lie had taken 
the measure and again left the cabin, and all 
was still, wlum, as 1 was leaning over the side, 
looking at the water and thinking of her who 
was gone, T was startled by the captain rushing 
with staring eyes Horn the cabin, shouting. 
‘Doctor, doctor! she’s not dead. Come and :ee , 
she iuo\ed just now.’ 

T hastened with him to the cabin, and saw 
at once that what lie said was true. Her hands, 
which had been folded across her body, were 
now apart; and tlie captain explained, that 
having wished to take a last look at her before 
tlie sailmakcr completed his work, he had gone 
into the cabin, and that, as he was leaving, lie 
had stooped to press a kiss on her * hands, 
when they had moved to the position I saw 
them. 

My yarn is already longer than T intended, 
bo I will not trouble you with a description of 
how we brought her round, but tell you that 
in a few hours’ time she was able to speak, when, 
to our horror, she told us that she had nevgr 
lost consciousness, but had heard all we had 
said from first to last* though uifablo to move, 
or of course to sec, as her eyes were closed— 
that she had actually felt the sailmakcr taking 
her measure ; and was quite aware that m a few 
hours, unless she made some sign, her burial 
would take place; and it was only at the last 


moment, by a supreme effort, she had been able 
to move her hands as described. 

Can you imagine anything more awful? and 
yet, strange to say, it. had no ill effect on her 
mind, though one would almost have thought it 
would have driven her mad. 

From that day, she seemed to recover, and by 
the time we arrived at Colombo, was able to 
sit on deck, nrnl, on our reaching Madras, to 
welcome the husband alie never expected to see 
more. 

By her own earnest wish, no one told him the 
whole tacts ol the case, only that she had been 
very ill, as she wished to tell him all herself 
when they were alone. 

My story is rather a melancholy one; but it 
is trnonn every respect, except that names, date**, 
and places are altered, for the lady is still alive, 
and tlie happy mother of a family. 


WAITING FOR A RISE. 

BY A KEEN ANGLER. 

One blight day in the end of Apul, some years 
ago, I was fibbing Loch Awe with Dugald 
MTntyre, a thorough Celt and first-class boat¬ 
man. There was hardly a bream of air, and 
tar too bright a sun. We were close to the 
rocks in a little bay on the west Bide, into which 
fell a small river. I dropped my fly on to the 
nearest rock and let it fall into the water; it 
was at once taken by a lusty trout—a three- 
quarter pounder. After securing him, 1 happened 
to look round, and saw a cat’s-paw ripplmg the 
loch from the south. ‘Bull out a bit, Dugald.’ 
As the ripple reached us, [ took a good fish. 
The ripple increased to a slight breeze, all tbe 
rest of tlie loch as far as wo could see being calm. 
Til forty minutes I had nine good trout, weighing 
over ten pounds. Then the breeze died away, and 
never another fish rose. 

‘ All,’ says Dugald, ‘ we will do old C- 

to-day.’ And so we did, tor every other boat 
came in clean. 

‘Well, what’s to be done now, Dugald?’ 

‘ I think we had better go ashore and get our 
lunch,* was the wise suggestion of my boatman. 

So ashore we went Two other boats finding 
it useless, pulled to join us ; and a party of eight 
'-at down on the soft turf at the mouth of tlie 
stream, and ate and drank and smoked and talked. 

‘You’re in luck to-day, doctor,’ said one. 

‘ Yes; the prettiest bit of sport I ever saw 
on a loch, short as it la-led.’ 

Just ns I spoke, 1 heard my reel go crick-crick. 
On springing to the rod, 1 ipund something heavy 
on it, which turned out to be an eel about a 
pound-weight, which lmd got caught by my flies, 
which I had carelessly allowed to sink in the 
water from the stem of the boat. The nasty 
varmint was landed, having of course destroyed 
the casting-line beyond all disentanglement. 

‘Did you ever know cels take the fly by the 
mouth ? ’ asked one of the party. • 

‘Yes,’ replied another. ‘One night, when 
fishing the Eden at Carlisle, I was obliged to 
stop on account of eels. They were on the run; 
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and six good-sizers got caught on my flies, three 
of which were taken by the mouth.’ 

* Did you ever live in a thorough, eel-country 9 ’ 
I asked. 

‘ No. What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Well,’ J replied, ‘if you had ever lived in 
New Zealand, you would know what an eel- 
country means. The size and numbers of these 
creatures are beyond belief. Don’t mistake what 
I am about to say for a traveller’s talc; 1 
appeal to any old Pakelia to corroborate me, 
with the utmost confidence. Why, one of the 
commonest ways in which the Maori takes them 
is to walk thiough a swamp and “proge” the 
mud and roots with a long thin narrow spear 
-—quite casually—he never secs them ; but when 
his spear transfixes one, he feels it. Then he 
slips his foot below the fisli, gets the spear 
between his big and second toes, and so lands 
him. In this way lie will hike a good “ kitiul” 
in a few hours. As to size, we had a great 
joke against tho old Sixty-fifths, who were quar¬ 
tered out there for many years. The story goes, 
that shortly after they arrived in the colony, 
a detachment was ordered up to the Unit 
valley, some ten or twelve miles from Wellington 
Some of the men went out fishing one night 
in the Hutt river. First one fellow pulled out 
a sizable eel; soon another hauled out what In- 
considered a boomer, and made them all stale a 
bit; but a third pulled out by a powerful efiort 
6uch a boa-constrictor-looking brute that all 
the Tommy Atkinses bolted m a mob. 

‘But the queerest dodge for killing oils T ever 
saw w r as at Whangaimi. Near the mouth of the 
river there, is a senes of large lagoons whuh 
communicate with the river by numerous vtiv 
shallow' small streams running through the sand. 
The natives had told some of us that these 
lagoons teemed with eels, which were on the run 
any moonless night. Accoulingly, a party of u» 
started off one evening in a canoe, armed with 
spears. But a bright thought hail slnnk the 

leader, poor little Charlie l»-, who was 

shortly afterwards muidercd in cold blood by 
the rebels up the coast, lie came equipped with 
an old blunt cutlass, and a bundle ol ton lies 
made of reeds and deeped in tar and paraflm. 

“What are you doing with the toasting-foik, 
Charlie?” 

“ Wait a hit and you bliall see.” 

‘After a paddle of some three miles, w’e lauded 
at one of the outlet streams. Sure enough, there 
were plenty of cels, many of them of great si/e. 
By the light of the torches, w r e could see them 
squirming about in all directions. A few were got 
with spears ; hut it was Charlie who did the trick. 

“ Now look here,” says he. “ One of you come 
on one side of me with a torch, and another on 
the others go ouietly, and hold the light steady.” 

‘ Two or us obeyed. 

“ Now then, steady.” 

‘Out holts a specimen some three feet or so 
long. Down goes the cutlass, cutting him half 
through, and pinning lnm to the, hard sand. 

“ Up with him.” 

‘This was easier said than done. First, their 
proverbial sfeippenness asserted itself; and second, 
they bit like dogs. Such a scene ot fun and 
laughter—one fellow head-over-hcels in the water, 
another objurgating the monster in a series of | 


“explosive commas” for biting him. At last he 
was secured. Soon Charlie got more expert; he 
managed to clip most of them near the head, 
and so they were handled with less danger. In 
three hours wc filled, or nearly tilled, two gunny- 
bags (raw'-sugar bags), and started home with fully 
a hundredweight of fish. The largest weighed 
eight pounds. I don’t suppose you will believe 
me, but I once saw' an eel taken by Maoris 

from Willie W-’s little lake, Grasmere, near 

Whanganui, over twenty pounds. They brought 
him in on a stick run through the head. As they 
carried him, the ends of the Btick resting on 
their shoulders, his tail trailed on the ground.— 
You smile. Well, there are some things you can 
never get fellow's to believe. Now, you can 
never get a non-colonial Englishman to believe 
that a buck-jumper can buck the saddle over 
his head without bursting the girths.—You 
snigger again. It can’t he helped. But bucIi is 
flic fact. I have seen a horse do it three times 
in one hour.-—Hillo 1 there’s a bit of a bivc/e. 
Let’s give the trout another chance.’ 

‘What shall wo try now, Dugald? That’s a 
good fl).’ 

‘Oh, a very good fly.’ 

‘What do you tlimk of that oue?* 

‘Oh, it is a very good fly too.’ 

‘ Which shall we try ? ’ 

‘Av, ay, sir, that will be the question.’ 

But no further opinion eouhl 1 extract from 
Dugald, and no more fish from the loch. 


AN OLD LETTER. 

Only a letter, 

Yellow and dun with age: 

Wistfully gazing, 

I hold the tom old page. 

Only a token 

From one who loved me well; 

Tho faded writing 
Scaice the fond words can telL 


Only a letter, 

Yet dearer f.u to me 

Than all else beside, 

Alluding me, love, of tbco 

Only a letter, 

Yellow and old ami torn ; 

On my heart it lies, 

Now 7 am old and worn. 

Only a message, 

Tender and true and sweet, 

The writer long dead— 

Never again we meet. 

Only a letter, 

Bid in an oaken chest; 

» Close, close to my heart, 

•fallen I am laid to rest 1 

Katih M. Luck. 
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CENTEX A RIANS. 

Ik spile of ull that is said of the wiisteiul effect 
which tin* hurry an«l excitement «»f modern times 
aie supposed to have on human life, people are 
heim* heard of in many parts oi the world 
e\u>ling lur beyond the mlkodox span of years, 
and so demonstrating* in the most patent mannei 
that even m this nineteenth century, and amid 
the stni^h and stress which are among its 
prevailin'* characteristic it in possible for men 
and women to live lor a hundred yeuts and more. 
Jt is almost an evervdav experience to note, 
among the many mteiestiug items of ‘Mtal ’ news 
that appear m the newspapers, u paragraph con¬ 
taining an aeeount ot ihe ‘death of a eentt nanan,’ 
or giving publicity to the I act that some one of 
the human family has attained Ins or her hun¬ 
dredth anniversary. And so undoubted testimony 
is in this manner being established—notwith¬ 
standing all that is declared to the contrary — 
that men and women may be moderns and cen¬ 
tenarians at the Maine time. It cannot, however, 
be affirmed that people live so long now as they 
did a century or two ago, if the evidemc of the 
great ages to which some notable instances of our 
ancestors attained is to be relied upon J n these 
days, a man in looked upon as a kind of nuruile 
who has existed for a hundred years ere he 
i shuffled oir the mortal coil.’ But what would 
be thought of that individual who was not 
called upon to do so until the record of his 
years showed the unparalleled number of two 
hundred and seveif? The conditions of such 
a life existing on the earth to-day, or, indeed, 
existing at any time within comparatively modern 
limits, are almost impossible to imagine. Yet 1 
such a life is said to have existed in the person 
of Thomas Cran, who, we are told, died at,tl*ie 
age of two hundred and seven, ^at St Leonard’s, 



Shoreditch, in the fear 1588. "The evidence of 
tlns.caee of longevity is said to be confirmed by 
the register of the parish of St Leonard’s, the date 
of Gran’s death being given as having occurred 
on the 28th of January of that year. 


j The nearest approath to Gran’s case is that 
j published m what was then called the Hussian 
! Petersburg m the early part of 1812, 

1 where and when it was stated, but merely stated, 

' that u man had died m the diocese or province of 
1 Kkatermoslav, between two ln\udrcd and two 
hundred and five years of age ' 

From the very long list of reputed centenarians 
we extract a number of the more mteiesting and 
I notable, none of whom, however—if the recorded 
J data are to be relied on—are younger than six- 
I score y ears and ten ; the number of cases of 
j those whose ages range from one hundred and 
j thirty down being very numerous. First of ull, 
i then* is the well-known ease of Thomas Parr, or 
! ‘Old’ Parr as lie i-> sometimes called. And yet 
he is a mere c hild compared w ilk Thomas Gran, 
or some of the others on the list, where lie only 
stands fourteenth m order of age, although he 
actually lived to he one hundred and fifty-two. 
The death of Old Parr occurred m 1635, the same 
year, it is curious to note, in which anothei ‘Parr’ 
was bom and destined, like Ins better-known 
namesake, to be celebrated as a centenarian. This 
latter person—probably a relative of Old Parr— 
whose grandson, John Michaelstone, lived till he 
was one hundred and twenty-seven —attained the 
age of one hundred and twenty-four, thus falling 
short of Thomas Parr by twenty-eight years. 
Standing only fourteenth on the list m point 
of age, Old Parr is the junior of the thirteen 
persons who are before him by periods varying 
irom seven to fifty-five years, this latter number 
being the difference in age between himself and 
Thomas Oran. Both of these men were contem¬ 
poraries for the space of' one hummed and five 
years' In point of age, therefore, after Gran, 
it may he interesting to give the names and 
ages of those individuals who lived for a shorter 
period than he, and yet for a longer period than 
‘ Old Parr.’ Excluding the two-liundred-ycar old 
Russian, \vc have on record the following worthy 
descendants of Methuselah : Peter Tortm, died at 
Temeswar, Hungary, in 1724, aged one hundred 
and eighty-five; a mulatto man, at Frederick- 
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ton it, Virsinia, i:i 1788, one &nndl& iu»l i i^lily ; 
Cioloiii' M‘Gra:p, nfc isle of Jura, m J805, one 
hundred and eighty ; Louisa Truxo, a negress, 
at Tucuman, South America, 1780, one hundred 
and seventy-five; John Room, at Tcmcswar, 
Ilungiuy, m 1741, one hundred and seventy-two ; 
Henry Jenkins, at Ellerton-on-Swale, Yorkshire, 
m 1(570, one hundred and sixty-nine,; William 
Edwards, at Cochen, near Cardiff, m 16(58, one 
hundred and sixty-eiglit; a woman living at 
Moscow, in 1848, one hundred and sixty-eight; 
Jonas Warren, at Ballydoyle, Ireland, in 1787, 
one hundred and sixty-seven; Sarah Brookman, 
at Glastonbury, in 1703, one hundred and sixty- 
six ; Judith Scott, at Islington, in 1800, one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-two; Jonas Surington, at Bergen, 
Norway, in 17.07, one hundred and fifty-nine; 
James Bowles, at Killingwortli, Warwn lc-dure, m 
1G5G, one hundred antr fifty-nine. Afterwards 
there follows a long list of persons of various 
nationalities, whoso ages range from one hundred 
and fifty-nine clown to one hundred and thirty. 
In all, there are two hundred and ten; and 
of these, thirty-one are gi\en 'as having been 
one hundred and thirty years old. 

The list may be divided into males and females; 
aud of the former there are one hundred and 
forty-tv, o as against sixty-eight of the latter, a 
curious statement to make to-day, when the; 
proportion of females m this and in many other 
countries largely eveeds that of the males. Of 
the one hundred and forty-two old men, it is 
perhaps initially luteresting to notice that seven 
of them were either physicians or surgeons, 
whose days, wc may assume, were spent in 
helping to prolong the lives of tluur fellows, 
although they may have withheld from them 
that ‘elixir’ which so long sustained their own 
lives. Six of these disciples of jEseulapms 
were natjjp?s of Scotland, while the seventh w.h 
an Englishman, a Dr \\ m. Mead, aged one 
hundred and forty-eight. In all probability, 
this was the oldest doctor that ever lived. A 
Dr Moffat, or Movett, of Dumfries, approaches 
the nearest to him, at one hundred and tlm tv- 
nine years. Then we have a baronet, Sir Fleet- 
wood Shepherd, who died in Essex in 1765, aged 
one hundred and thirty-one; so that, in this 
connection, it may not be amiss to remark that 
the venerable Sir Moses Montefiore, whose cen¬ 
tenary was celebrated the other day, is not the 
only peiwon of high social rank who has stepped 
across that line or limit of old age which is, 
comparatively speaking, touched by the totter¬ 
ing feet of so few mortals. Next in point ol 
general interest we have the names of twel\ c 
farmers or agriculturists, whose given ages ave¬ 
rage, for each individual, one hundred and thirty- 
three years. Then the army and navy are 
represented-not unworthily, albeit not so nume¬ 
rously as tlm foregoing class, demonstrating that 
a man may risk his life for the honour of his 
country and yet escape the imminent death- 
penalty which so many of his brave comrades 
pay. A certain Colonel Winslow died at Tippe¬ 
rary in 1766, at the age, of one hundred and 
forty-six ; but there is no other record of his 
career than that lie was endowed with great phy¬ 
sical prowess and endurance. Such a veteran 
at the present day would cost the government 
no trifling sum! Another soldier, a Scotsman, 


tailed M‘0ulloch, died at Aberdeen about the 
wum* date, only fourteen year- younger than 
Colonel Winslow; while the same age, one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-two, was attained by a sailor. 
In the list, there are three soldiers and three 
sailors whose ages average one hundred and 
twenty-seven years. 

We may next mention a number of miscel¬ 
laneous worthies who are, credited with having 
cheated Death of In*, due lor k> long. Mare 
Albtina, an Ethiopian, lived a century and a 
half; a coloured man died m 3850 at Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, in his one hundred and forty- 
second year; <\ J. J•raketiberg, a Norwegian, 
lived for a bundled and lorty-one years, as also 
did William Evans, a Wel.-hman; William Gul- 
stone, an lurJiman, died at tin* age ol one hun¬ 
dred and forty ; William Slmplev, another Irish¬ 
man, at one hundred an ! # tb ; :te . -ht; William 
Beale, aL<> a native ol I*.! v !, .. one hundred 
and thirty-six , and tluiteen more ol the Sons ol 
St I’utrn k from that age down. It is remarkal h 
that m the list of two bundled and ten person 
who attained the age, and beyond it, of >iit 
hundred and twenty', tlnrtv-one were Irish, and 
mostly belonged to the poor or peasant < hiss. 

To come now to the h males, ol whom .sixty- 
eight are included iu our list. Perhaps the most 
interesting names are those of two Iri.-h ladies who 
belonged to the aristocracy. The (\mutes, Desmond 
was said to he one hundred and forty-eight when 
she died ; while her co-aristocrat, the Countess o' 
Eccleston, is credited with having lived one hun¬ 
dred and forty-three year-. Not to old as tie 
former lady was a humbler native of Ireland, 
Biddy' or Bridget Devine, who died at M.inchest* i 
m 1815, aged one hundred and forty-seven, when*, 
probably a hundred yeais before, she had toiled .is 
a washerwoman. Hut peiliaps the most p'llhetn 
: case of feminine longivitv in this list, if not on 
record anywhere, is that of a poor woman, a Mrs 
Grey, of Northlleet, Kent, who was born deaf and 
dumb and died without iver, dining one hundred 
and thirly-one \e;n*«, being able to hear or to 
speak a wool. Nor weie uninteresting cases those 
of ‘Martha,’ wife of a Mohican chief, who died m 
1806, aged one hundred and thirty ; of a certain 
Rebecca Fury, a bl.uk woman of Falmouth, 
Jamaica, aged one hundred and forty; and of 
Sarah Anderson, a free black, who survived for forty 
years after receiving her freedom on her hundredth 
birthday. But the oldest w'oman on record was 
also a negress, Louisa Truxo, a native of Tucuman, 
South Amorim, whore she died in 1780, at the 
reputed age of one hundred aud seventy-live. 

Our libt is by no means exhausted ; but the 
examples «w'c have gneu are perhaps sufficient to 
interest the reader. It is no{, to be. supposed that 
the race of centenarians has become anything like 
an extinct non ns homo. We frequently read of 
genuine eases occurring, most of them being poor 
persons, or persons living in the humblest walks 
of life. And with increased sanitary blessings, 
tiwjre is no reason why those cases should not 
multiply. By the ordinary law's of life, no man can 
be certain he shall continue..in existence a single 1 
year, much less any definite, number of years ; but 
with an average constitution, he may fairly expect 
Ins days to be long in the land, if he keep the 
divine commandments brought down and pro¬ 
claimed by science; for the complete cycle of 
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physiological life is a hundred years, and it is not 
impossible, though, under the varied conditions of 
life, it is exceedingly improbable for a nmn to live 
for such a period of time. It is calculated, how¬ 
ever, that in round numbers one in a hundred 
thousand lives is a centenarian. 

In closing this article, and by way of a 
practical application of the obvious moral of the 
subject, the following delineation of the ‘portrait 
of a man dohtmul to a long life/ drawn by 
the German physician Hufel.nnl, may not be 
without point and interest: ‘lie has a proper 
and well-proportioned stature, without, however, 
being too tall. He is rather of the middle 
size, and somewhat thick-set. His complexion 
is not too llorid ; at anyrate, too much ruddi¬ 
ness m youth is seldom a sign of longevity. 
His hair approaches rather to the iair than the 
black ; his skin is string, but not rough. His 
head vi not too big; he has large \ems at the 
extremities, mid Ins shoulders are rather round 
than Hat. His neck is not too long ; his abdomen 
does not project; and his hands are large, but 
not too deeply clelt. His foot is rather thick 
than long, ami Ins legs are lirm and round. lie 
has h!m> a broad-arched ehe-t, a atroug voice, ami 
Ihe iieulty of retaining his breath for a long 
time without difficulty. In general, there is 
complete harmony m all his parts His semes 
are good, but not too delicate ; his pulse is slow 
and regular His stomach is excellent, his appe¬ 
tite good, and his digestion ea-y. The joys oi 
the table are to him of importance . thev tune 
his mind to serenity, and his soul partakes m 
the pleasure whith they communicate. He docs 
not eat merely for the sake ol eating, but each 
meal is an hour ol daily festivity, a kind of 
•Mi h + m 1 1 with this advantage, with regard 
i" ■ tie • , i'i./ it does not make him poorer, but 
richer. He e.iLs slowlv, and has not too much 
thirst. Too great thiist, is always a sign of 
rapid self-consumption. In general he is serene, 
loquacious, active, susceptible ol joy, love, and 
hope, but insensible to the impressions ot hatred, 
anger, and avarice. TIis passions never Income 
too violent or destructive. If he ever gives way 
to anger, lie experiences rather a useful glow of 
warmth ; an artificial and gentle lever without 
an overflowing of the bile. He is also fond of 
employment, particularly calm meditation and 
agreeable speculation; is an optimist, a friend to 
nature and domestic felicity, has no thirst after 
riches or honour, and banishes all thought of 
to-morrtfw.’ 

How many mortals living in this great age of 
sensational thought and action, will say.tliat they 
substantially conform to the above? 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER XVIH. 

Captain Gaunt called next day to bring,* he 
said, a message from his mother. She sent Mr 
Waring a newspaper which she thought he might 
like* to see, an English weekly newspaper, which 
some of her correspondents had sent her, in which 

there was an article- He did not give a 

very clear account of this, nor make it distinctly 


apparent why Waring should be specially inte¬ 
rested ; and as a matter of fact, the newspaper 
found its way to the waste-paper basket, and 
interested nobody. But no doubt Mrs Gaunt’s 
intentions had been excellent. When the young 
soldier arrived, there was a carriage at the door, 
and Constance had her hat on. ‘ We are going/ 
she said, ‘to San liemo, to see about a piano. 
l)o you know San liemo? Ob, I forgot you are 
as much a stranger as I am ; you don’t know 
anything. What a good tiling that there are 
two ignorant person-.. We will keep each other 
in countenance, and they will be compelled to 
make all kinds of expedition to show us every¬ 
thing.’ 

‘That will be a wonderful chance for me/ said 
the foung man, ‘for nobody would take so much 
trouble for me alone.’ . 

‘How can you tt 11 that? Miss Tasie, I should 
think, would be an excellent cicerone/ said Con¬ 
stance. She baid it with a light laugh of sug¬ 
gestion, meaning to imply, though, of couise, 
she had said nothing, that Tasie would be too 
happy to put herself at Captain Gaunt’s dis¬ 
position; a suggestion which lu*, too, received 
with a laugh ; lor this is one of the points upon 
which both boys and girls are always ungenerous. 

‘And failing Miss Tasie/ said Constance, ‘sup¬ 
pose you come with papa and me'* They say 
it is a pretty drive. They say, ol course, that 
everything here is lovely, and that the iiivicra 
is paiadisc. Do you find it so?’ 

‘ f can fancy circumstances in which 1 should 
find it so/ said the young soldier. 

‘ Ah, yes ; every one can do that. I can fancy 
circumstances in which He gent Street would he 
paradise—oh, very easdy. It is not far from 
paradise at any time.’ 

‘ That is a heaven of which I know' very little, 
Miss Waring.’ k» 

‘Ah, then, you must learn. The true Elysian 
Fields are in London in Mav. If you don’t 
know that, you can form no idea of happiness. 
An exile from all delights gives you the inlorma- 
tion, and you may be sure it is true.’ 

‘Why, then, Miss Waring, if you think 
so’- 

‘ Am I here ? Oh, that is easily explained. J 
have a sister.’ 

‘Yes, 1 know.’ 

‘ Ab, I understand you have heal’d a great deal 
about my sister. 1 suffer here from being coin- j 
pared with her. I am not nearly so goo. I, so wise, i 
as Frances. But is that mv fault, Captain Gaunt ? 
You arc impartial ; you are a new-comer. If 1 
could be, I would be as nice as Frances, don’t 1 
you believe?’ 

The young man gave Constance a look, winch, 
indeed, she expeetod, and said with confusion: 

‘I don’t see—any need for improvement/ and 
blushed as near crimson as was possible over the 
greenish brown of his Indian colour. 

Constance for her 1 part did not blush. She 
laughed, and made him an almost imperceptible 
courtesy. The ways of flirtation are not original, 
and all the parallels of the early encounters 
might be stereotyped, as everybodyJcnows. 

‘You are very amiable/ she said; ‘but then 
you don’t know Frances, and your opinion accord¬ 
ingly is less valuable. I did not ask you, how¬ 
ever, to believe me to be equal to my Biater, 
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but only to believe that I would be as nice if 
i I could. However, all that is no explanation. 
! We have a mother, you know, in England. We 
j are, unfortunately, that sad thing, a household 
I divided against itsell.’ 

Captain Gaunt was not prepared for such con¬ 
fidences. He grew still a little browner with 
embarrassment, and muttered something about 
being very sorry, not knowing what to say. 

‘Oh, there is not very much to be sorry about. 
Papa enjoys himself in his way here, and mamma 
is very nappy at home. The only thing is that 
we must each have our turn, you know—that 
is only fair. So Frances has gone to mamma, 
and here am I in Rordigliera. AVe are ea<h 
dreadfully out of our element. Her friends 
condemn me, to begin with, as if it were m} 
I fault that 1 am not like her; and my friends, 

’ perhaps- But no ; T don’t think so. Frances 

is so good, so nice, so < very thing a girl ought to be.’ 

At tins she laughed soltly again; and young 
Gaunt s consciousness that his mother’s much 
vaunted Frances was the sort of girl to please 
old ladies rather than young men, a prim, little, 
smooth, correct maiden, with not the least ‘go’ 
in her, took additional force and certainty.— 
Whereas ’ But he had no words in which to ex¬ 
press his sense of the advantages on the other side. 

‘You must find it,’ he said, knowing nothing 
more original to say, ‘dreadfully dull living here.’ 

‘ I have not found anything as yet; I have only 
just come I am no more than a few days older 
than you arc. We can compare notes as time 
goes on. But perhaps you don’t mean to stay 
very long m these abode- of the blest 9 ’ 

‘I don’t know that I did intend it. But 1 
shall stay now as long as ever I can,’ said the 
voung man. Then lor he was shy—he added 
hastily . ‘It is n long time since I have seen my 
people, and they like to have me ’ 

‘Naturally. But }ou need not have spoiled 
what looked like a very pretty compliment by 
adding that. Perhaps }ou didn’t mean it for a 
compliment * —Oh, i don’t mind at all. It is 
mueu more original, if you didn’t mean it. Com¬ 
pliments are such common c oin. But I don’t pre¬ 
tend to despise them, as some girls do ; and I don’t 
like to see them spoiled,’ Constance said seriously. 

The young man looked at her with consterna¬ 
tion. After a while, Ins moustache expanded into 
a laugh, hut it was a confused laugh, and he 
did not understand. Still less did he know how¬ 
to reply. Constance had been used to sharper 
wits, w’no took her at half a woid ; and she was 
half angry to be thus obliged to explain. 

, ‘We are going to San Remo, us I told you,’ 
she said. ‘I am waiting for my father. AVe are 
going to look for a piano. Frances is not musical, 
so there is no piano in the house. You must 
come too, j*fid give your advice.—Oh, are you 
ready, papa? Captain Gaunt, who does not know 
San Remo, and who docs know music, is coming 
with us to give us his advice.’ 

The young soldier stammered forth that to go 
to San Itemo was the tiling lie most desired in 
the world. ‘But T don’t think my advice will 
he good for jyiuch,’ he said conscientiously. ‘1 
do a little on the violin; but as for pretending 

to be a judge of a piano ’- 

'Come; we aic all ready,’ said Constance, 
leading the way. 


Waring had to let the young fellow precede 
him, to see lum get into the carnage without any 
aiticulate murmur. A^ a matter of fact, a sort 
of stupor seized the father, altogether unaccus¬ 
tomed to be the victim of accidents. Frances 
might have lived by Ins side till she was fifty 
before she would have thought of inviting a 
stranger to be of their party—a stranger, a young 
man, which was a class of being with whn h 
AVanng had little patience, a young soldier, pro¬ 
verbially frivolous, and occupied with foolirii 
matters. Young Gaunt respectfully left to In- 
seumr the place beside Constance ; but he placed 
himself opposite to her, and kept his eyes upon 
her with a devout attention, which AVanng would 
have thought ridiculous had lie not been irritated 
by it. The young fellow was a gieat deal l"<> 
much absorbed to contribute much to the amuse¬ 
ment of the part} ; and it irritated AVanng beyond 
measure to see Ins eyes glance fiom under Ins 
eyebrows, opening wider with delight, half dosing 
with laughter, the ends uf his moustache going 
up to Ins ear*. AVanng, an impartial sped.itoi, 
was not so much inunessed by Ins daiiglito r wit 
Tie thought he hud heard a great deal of the 
same before, or even better, surely better, lor be 
could recollet t that lie lud in 1m day been 
charmed by a similar treatment, which must ha\c 
been much lighter in touch, much Jess common¬ 
place in subject, because—he was charmed. Thus 
we argue m our generations. Tn the meantime, 
young Gaunt, though lie had not been without 
some oxpeuenee, looked at Constance from under 
liis brows, and listened as if to the utterances 
of the god-. If only they could have had it all 
to themselves; if only the old father had been 
out of the way 1 

The suii'dmie, tlu* sea, the beautiful colour, the 
unexpected vision round every corner of another 
and another pictuiesque duster of towns and 
roofs; all that charm and vanety which give- to 
Ttaly above every country on earth tin* admix line 
of human interest, the endless chain of association 
which adds a grace to natural beauty, made very 
little impression upon this young pair. Slie 
would have been amused and delighted by the 
exercise of her own power, and he would have 
been enthralled by her beauty, and what lie 
considered her wit and high spiut*, had the ir 
progress been along the dullest streets. It was 
only AYaiiiig’s eve-, disgusted by the prospect 
before him of Ins daughter’s little artifices, and 
young Gaunt’.- imbecile subjection, which turned 
with any special consciousness to the varying blues 
uf the sea, to the endless developments of the 
Ian 1 a? i 1'lirtatiun is one of the last things 
in l!i“ W'.i.l to brook a spectator. Its little 
absurdities, which are so delightful to the actors 
m the drama, and which at a distance the severest, 
critic may smile at and forgive, excite the wrath 
of a too clever looker-on in a way quite dispro- 
portioncd to their real ofTeiisiveness. The inter¬ 
change of chatter which prevents, as that observer 
would say, all rational conversation, the attempts 
to charm, which, are so transparent, the response 
of silly admiration, which is only another form 
of vanity—how profoundly sensible we all,, are 
of their folly. Had Constance taken as much 
pains to please her father, he would, in all prob¬ 
ability, have yielded altogether to the spell; but 
he was angry, ashamed, furious, that she should 
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address those wiles to the young stranger, and 
paw through him with a • Ear -l-lit 1 th »■ whieli 
was exasperating. It w«i- .ill f. ■ hi >i« exaspe¬ 
rating that he could not tell what she meant by 
it. Was it possible that she had already formed 
an inclination towards this tawny young stranger t 
Had his bilious hues affected her imagination ? 
Love at first sight is a very respectable emotion, 
anil commands in many cases both sympathy and 
admiration. Hut no man likes to see the wolking 
of this sentiment in the woman who belongs to 
linn. Had Constance fallen m love? He giew 
angry at the very suggestion, though breathed only 
in the recesses ot his own mind A gill who 
bad been brought up in the world, who bad seen 
all kinds of people, was it possible that she should 
bill a victim m a moment to the attractions of 
a young nobody? a young fellow who knew 
nothing but Tndia Thftt he should he subjected, 
was simple enough ; but Constance ' VVaring’s 
brow clouded more and more. He kept silent, 
taking no part in the talk, and the young fools 
did not so muih ns remark it’ but went on with 
their own ab "i litv mom and mole. 

The Han ! , iiiiii >•■ ol a series ot little Italian 
limiticipal ities, although in their nature more 
towns than village**, Tendered less instie by the 
traditions of an exposed coast, and many a crisis 
of self-defence, into little modern towns lull of 
hotels and tourists, is neither a pleasant nor a 
lovely process. S.m Itcmo m the old da\s, before 
Dr Antonio nude it known to the world, lay 
among its oli\e guldens on the edge ol the sea, 
which grew bluer and bluer as it crept to the feet 
of the human master ot the soil, a delight to 
behold, a little pn tuic which memory ihei idled 
Wide promenades Hanked with big hotels, with 
(onventional gardens lull of green hushes, and a 
kio-dc for the hand, make a veiy ditleient pro¬ 
spect now. But thin, in the old days, theie 
could lui\e been no music-sellers with pianos to 
let or sell ; no famous English chemist with 
coloured bottles ; no big shops in which travellers 
could be tempted. Constance forgot Captain 
Daunt when she found heiselt in tins atmosphere 
of the wotld. She began to remember things 
she wanted. ‘Papa, if you don’t despise it too 
much, you must let me do a little shopping,’ she 
said. She wanted a hat for the sun She wanted 
some cau de Cologne. She wanted just to rim 
into the .jeweller’s to see if the com l was good, 
to see if there were any peasant-ornaments which 
would be characteristic. At all tins her father 
smiled sbmowliat grimly, taking it as a part of 
the campaign into which his daughter had chosen 
to enter for the overthrow of the young soldier. 
But. Constance was^ perfectly sincere, and bail 
forgotten her campaign in the new and wanner 
interest 

‘So long as you do not ask me to attend you 
from shop to shop,’ he said. 

* O no; Captain Gaunt will come,’ said Con¬ 
stance. • 

Captain Gaunt was not a victim who requited 
many wiles. He wag less amuswng than she hail 
hoped, in so far that he had given in, in an incre¬ 
dibly short space of time, lie was now m a con¬ 
dition to be trampled on at her pleasure, and this 
was unexciting. A longer resistance would have 
been much more to Constance.’ mind. Captain 
Gaunt accompanied her to all the shops, lie 


! helped her with his advice about the piano, i 
bending liis head over her as she ran through 
i a little air or two, and struck a few chords on one j 
' after the other of the music-seller’s stock. They 
! were not very admirable instruments, but one ■ 
j was found that would do. • 

| ‘ You can bring your violin,’ Oou^tancc said ; 

■ *we must try to amuse ourselves a little.’ This , 

, was In-lore her father left him, and he heard it j 
with a groan. 

| Waring look a silent walk round the bay while j 
the puuliases went on. lie thought of past expe- 1 
lienees, of the attraction which a shop has lor i 
j women. Frances, no doubt, after a little ot her j 
mother’s training, would be the same. She would 
1 find init the < 1i}iims of shopping He had not even | 
j her i* turn to look forward to, for she would not j 
be the same Frauces whit had left him, when she j 
came hack. When she came back?—if she ever 
came back. The same Francos, never; perhaps ! 

' not even a changed Frances. Iler mother would I 
quickly see what an advantage she had m getting J 
the daughter whom her husband had brought up. ; 

! She would not give her back ; she would turn j 
, her into a second Constance. There had been a , 

! time when Waring had concluded that Constunce j 
was amusing and Frances dull; Imt it must be j 
1 rcmcmbeied that he was under provocation now. ' 

' It she had been amusing, it had not been for liim. , 

I She had exerted herself to please a < ommonplace, 

I undistinguished boy, with an air of being mdif- 
' ferent to everything else, which was beyond mea¬ 
sure irritating to lier father. And now she liad 
gut scent of shops, and would never be happy save 
, w lu ti slie was rushing from one place to another 
! — to Mentone, to Nice perhaps, wherever her ■ 

J fancied wants might lead her. Waring discussed | 
all this with himself as lie rambled along, liis j 
nerves all set on edge, his taste revolted. Flirfca- | 
turns anil shops—was he to be bruu"ht f tl.I-? j 
, he who had been free from d-.im *li jin ■ri:iiia , n , j 
who hud known nothing for so many veals but j 
' a little ministraut, who never troubled him, who j 
was reaily when lie wanted her, but never put j 
' forth herself as a restraint or an annoyance. lie 
hail advised Constance to take what good she J 
could iiml m her life ; but he had never imagined j 
,that this was the line she would take. 

1 The drive home was scarcely iuoio satisfactory. 

Young Gaunt hail got a little courage by the 
i episode of the shops. He ventured to tell her 
! ot the trifles he bail brought with lnni from India, 

1 and to ask if Miss AVaring would care to see them ; 
and he described to her the progress lie had made 
with liis violin and what his attainments were in 
1 music. Constance told him that the best thing 
, he could do was to bring the said violin and all 
his music, so that they might sec what they could 
j do together. ‘Tf you arc not too far advanced 
! for me,’ she said with a laugh. *Gt>me in the 
! morning, when we shall not he interrupted.’ 

I IIor lather listened, but said nothing. His 
j imagination immediately set before him the 
I tuning and scraping, the clang of the piano, the 
1 shriek of the fiddle, anil he himself only two 
! rooms off, endeavouring in vain to collect his 
I thoughts and do his work' Mr \Varing’s work 
! was not of the fir-t importance, but still it was 
{his work, anil momentous to him. He bore, 
however, a countenance unmoved, if very grave, 

; and even endured without a word the young 
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juan’s entrance with them, the consultation about 
where the piano was to stand, and tea after¬ 
wards in the loggia. He did not himself want 
any tea; he left the young people to enjoy 
this refreshment together while he retired to hm 
book room. But with only two rooms between, 
and with his senses quickened by displeasure, he 
hoard their voices, the laughter, the continual 
How of talk, even the little tinkle of the teacups— 
< very sound. He had never been disturbed by 
Frances’ tea; but then, except Tasie Durant, 
there had been nobody to share it, no son from 
tho bungalow, no privileged messenger sent by 
his mother. Mrs Gaunt’s children, ol whom blio 
talked continually, had always been a nuisance, 
except to the sympathetic soul of Frances., But 
who conhl have imagined the prominence which 
they had assumed now ? •* 

Young Gaunt did not go away until shortly 
before dinner ; and Constance, after accompany mg 
him to the anteroom, went along the corridor 
singing, to her own room, to change her dress. 
Though her room (Frances’ room that was) was 
at the extremity of the suite, her lather heard 
her light voice running on in a little operatic* air 
all the time she made her toilet. Had it been 
described in a book, he thought to himself it 
would have* had a pretty sound. The girl’s voice, 
sweet and gay, sounding through the house, the 
voice of happy youth biiglitcnmg the dull life 
there, the voice of innocent content betraying its 
own satisfaction with existence—satisfaction in 
having a young fool to ilirt with, and some trum¬ 
pery shops to buy unnecessary appendages m 1 
At dinner, however, she made* fun ol young Gaunt, 
and the morose father w*as a little mollified. 
‘It is rather dreadful for other people when 
there is an adoi'ing mother in the background to 
think everything you do perfection,’ Constance 
said. ‘I don't think we shall make much ol the 
violin.* 

‘These are subjects on which you can speak 
with more author*tv than I—both the violin and 
ti.r m -i!■< ..**i I Wai.rg 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘you don’t think mamma was 
one of the adoring kind, T hope ’ There may be 
things in her which might be mended ; lmt she 
is not like that. She kept one in one’s proper 
place. And as for the violin, I suspect he plays 
it like an old fiddler in the streets.’ 

‘You have changed your mmd about it very 
rapidly,’ said Waring; but on tin* whole he was 
pleased. ‘You seemed much interesteil both in 
the hero and the music, a little while ago ’ 

‘Yes; was T not?’ said Constance with period 
candour. ‘And he took it all in, as if it were 
likely. These young men from India, they are 
very ingenuous. It seems wicked to take advan¬ 
tage of them, docs it not , ' 

‘More pwplo are ingenuous than the young 
iuan from India. I intended to speak to you 
very seriously as soon as he was gone—to ask 
you ’- 

‘What were my intentions?’ cried Constance, 
with an outburst of the gayest laughter. ‘Oh, 
what a pity J began. How sorry T am to have 
missed that. «l)o you think his mother will ask 
me, pupa l It is generally the man, isn’t it? who 
is questioned; and he bays his intentions are 
honourable. Mine, 1 frankly allow', are not 
i honourable.* 


‘ No; very much the reverse, I should think. 
But it had better be clearly defined, for my 
satisfaction, Constance, which of you is true—the 
girl who cried over her loneliness last night, 
or she who made love to Captain Gaunt this 
morning ’- 

‘ No, papa; only w r as a little nice to him, 
because he is lonely too.’ 

‘These delicacies ol expression are too fine for 

me. -Who made the poor young fellow believe 

that she liked his society immensely, was much 
interested, counted upon luni and his violin as 
her greatest pleasures.’ 

‘ You are going too far,’ bhe said. ‘I think the 
fiddle will be fun. When you play very badly 
and are a little conceited about it, you are alwaj * 
amusing. And as for Captain Gaunt—so long a- 
he does not complain’- 

‘It ih I who am complaining, Constance.* 

‘Well, papa—but why 2 You tohl me last 
night to take what I had, since I could not lrn • 
what I want.’ 

‘And you have acted upon my advice 2 dith 
great promptitude, I must allow.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said with composure. ‘What is tin* 
use of losing lime? It is not mv fault ll there 
is somebody here quite ready. It amuses him 
too. And what harm am 1 doing 2 A girl cant 
be asked—ex< ept for fun—those disagreeable 
questions’ 

‘And therefore you think a girl can do—what 
would be dishonourable m a man.’ 

‘Oh, you are so much too serious,’ cried (‘on- 
stance. ‘Are you ,1 ff,r v .w ‘orinu a** tins? You 
laughed when 1 !<■! ! \ -n .ibo.it I iv Gervoise. 
It is only because it is me that you lind fault. 
And don’t you think it is a little too soon for 
parental interference? The (Jaunts would he 
much surprised. They would think you were 
afraid for my peace ol mmd, papa—as her parents 
w ere afraid for M iss Tasie.’ 

'Phis moved the stem lather 1o n nnilo. lb- 
had thought that Con-tana* did not appreciate j 
that joke ; but tho girl had more humour than 
he supposed. ‘1 see,’ he said, oil will have 1 
)our own way; but lvmembei, Constance, I 
cannot allow it to go too far.’ 

How could he. prevent it going as far as she 
pleased? she said to herself with a little scorn, ! 
when she was alone. Patents may be medieval, | 
if they will; but yet the means have never yet I 
been invented of preventing a woman, when she 
is so minded and has the power in her hands, j 
from achieving her little tiiumpli over ’a young ' 
man’s heart. 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

It has long been a disgrace to Groat Britain that 
she neglected the rich field of research which 
offers itself to the antiquary in Egypt. Though 
wo have produced one or two great Egyptologists, ’ 
Aieh as Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Dr Birch, I 
wo* have allowed Germans and Frenchmen to 
become the pioneers of investigation and the 
leaders of scientific study in this department. 
An attempt to do something towards the removal 
1 of this disgrace was made in 1883 by the starting 
of the ‘ Egypt Exploration Fund,’ the object of 
which was, by means of excavations on the spot, 
to identify the sites mentioned in tho Book of 
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Exodus in connection with the sojourn of the 
children of Israel in Egypt and their departure. 
Though apparently limited in its object, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund ought to he supported 
by all Englishmen who take an interest in the 
progress of Egyptology, a**. it is certain that the 
excavations undertaken in following the track 
of the Israelites will lead* to discoveries likely 
to throw light on some of the mo4 perplexing 
questions of Egyptian history, and thus will t 
illuminate a iar wider Held than that of Biblical ; 
research. Thus, lor example, one ol the sites at! 
which excavations were begun by the Fund w*as j 
San or Tam*', supposed to be the Zoan of Scrip¬ 
ture. Here wa-> the < apital of the empire ol • 
the Ilyksos, that mysterious dynasty ol She])- [ 
herd tings whose ougiu is still one of the 1 
nddles ot Egyptian lnstorv. Though the fir-t 
winter’s excavations had not, when tins paper was I 
writ ton, jueiced h'*low r the thick layers ot remains | 
of the Roman and Ptolemaic peiiods which lie ’ 
above tin: buildings ot earlier ages, there can j 
be little doubt that further seanh will ho re¬ 
warded with the discovery ol some huts which 
will contribute matcnallv lo our knowledge of 
these overtliro\veiv> of the hint KgAptinu empire. 
Egyptian research js, in l.ut, a h-Uciy in which 
at any moment the 1110,4 wondeilul prizes nuiy 
turn up A single papyrus, piesirud as only 
that wonderful climate «<ni preserve things, may 
he found which inav hll uj> all the blanks m 
Egyptian hidorv. We iiiuct lejojee, then, to hnd 
oui < ount iv putting her hand again to the woih 
ol Egyptian cu .nation; and we luie fuither tause 
for ( a ’ ■»l”l if* u 111 the fact that bln- has now 
at tin 1 .."11 o\ia\ations, m the person of 

Mr Flinders Peine, a young Egyptologist ol the 
greatest juomi.se, who e work 111 the Pyramid | 
held ha. already sliuwn that lie jiosieves the! 
double gifts ol minute and palienl observation, J 
and of accurat* reasoning Iroiu the fails acquired 
by observation. 

The lii-st Memoir ol the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund has now bo<*n published. It is by M. 
Edouanl Naville, the eminent French scholar, 
whose name will uhvays be laiuous m Conner-[ 
tion with the great edition of the Egyptian Rook 
of the Dead, which lie is now* bringing out. The 
Memoir records the result of the first explorations 
undertaken l>v the Fund in the spuug of 18H3, 
when NT. Naville was at the head of the woiks. 
The prnuipaL result of these excavations w«is the 
identification of Pithom and Suecoth, two ot the 
places •mentioned in Exodus; an identification! 
which Mr Stuurl Poole pronounces the most 
important discovery of modern times in the 
field of Old Testament research. AVe read m 
Exodus 1. that thfc children of Israel ‘built for 
Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pitliom and Raamses.’ 
The great German scholar Lepsius believed that 
the site of Raamses would be found at a spot 
on the south side of the canal running from Cairo 
to Suez, about twelve miles from Ismailia, called 
in Arabic, Tell-cl-Maskhutah, or the ‘mound of 
the statue,’ so called from a.giamte monolith 
which rose out of the sand covering the ruins 
of. the ancient city. On the strength of this 
conjecture, the French engineers who dug the 
Ismailia Canal, and formed a temporary settle¬ 
ment on the mounds, gave the rums the name 
of Ramses. It was here that M. Naville began 


liis excavations; hut the result of these excava¬ 
tions has suggested that the place is not Raamses, 
but Pithom. 

This w*as already suspected by M. Naville 
from an examination of the monolith and other 
statues formerly found by tbe French engineers, 
and now standing in the square of Ismailia. 
The inscriptions on these statues show that they 
were all dedicated to the god Turn, a personifi¬ 
cation of the setting sun. Pithom or Pi-Tum 
means in Egyptian, ‘the abode of Turn;’ and 
the name Pithom was already known not only 
from Exodus, hut fiom Egyptian monuments, 
where it appears as the capital of the. eighth 
nome or pro\ nice of Lower Egyjit. The excava¬ 
tions uncovered the site of a temple dedi¬ 
cates! to Turn, showing that the place had been 
an important sanctuary ot that deity, und many 
montinunts wove discovered in which, the name 
of the (itv, Pi-Tum, was clearly slated. A stone 
of the Roman period showed that its Greek 
name was llcroopolis; a discovery which is con- 
finned by comparing the Septuagmt and Coptic 
A r er.-.ions of Genesis xlvi. 20, both made by men 


Pithom. But now for the interesting facts 
which connect this Pithom with the Pithom of 
Exodus, built l»y the Israelites. In the first 
chajttei of Exodus, Pithom is called a‘treasure- 
city,’ a woi*d which Hebrew scholars tell us 
W'ould he better translated ‘store-city.’ Ill tlie 
course of his excavations, M. Naville came upon 
some remarkable buildings of crude brick, well 
built, having very thick walls, hut with no 
opening either for door or window. He 
believes that these buildings could have been 
built ‘for no other purpose than that of store¬ 
houses or granaries, into which the Pharaohs 
gathered the provisions necessary for armies about 
to erobs tlie desert, or even for caiavans and tra- 
vellcrb A\ho wore on the road to Syria.’ This 
conjecture was confirmed by a title* given on 
one of the monuments found on the spot to a 
priest of the place, ‘keeper of the storehouse.’ 
Pithom was a border city, close to the Arabian 
Desert; it stood at the head of the Arabian 
Gulf, nlncli in ancient times reached immensely 
farther inland than it does now, and which, 
even 111 the time of the Ptolemies, was called 
the* Ileroopolitan Gulf. 

Itameses II., the great Seso4ris, whose body 
was recently discovered, was evidently the 
founder of Pithom, as nothing earlier than his 
date has been found in its ruins; nor is it ever 
stilted m the inscriptions of Pi thorn that lie 
restored the works 01 former kings, according to 
the custom when such was the case. Now, 
Itameses II., by a calculation of datjp, is generally 
supposed to he the Pharaoh of tlie oppression. 
The foundation of Pithom under his reig’ falls 
in, therefore, with the (statement thut it wits built 
by the Israelites. 

‘ The researches at Pithom have led also to the 
identification of Succotli and Etham, the, first two 
stages in the journey of the Israelites from Egypt. 
The monuments ot Pitliom frequently mention 
tlie district of Thuku or Theket, in which 
Pithom was situated. The name is pliilologically 
identical with the Hebrew Succotli. Etham, 
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said in Exodus to be ‘ in the edge of the wilder¬ 
ness,’ is identified by M. Naville with Atuma, 
spoken of in a very old papyrus as a wilderness 
inhabited by nomads, and lying near the land . 
of Suceolh and the lakes ot Pithom. Rameses, 
mentioned in Exodus as the starting-point of the 
Israelite journey, has not yet been identified ; it 
is probable that, like Succoth, it is the name of 
a region and not of a city. 

These discoveries make it clear that the route 
followed by the Israelites was the southern route 
to Palestine used by the Bedouins up to the 
opening of the Suez Canal, by the Wadi Tumilat 
and the head of the Red Sea. This Sea, we 
must remember, extended tlien so far north as 
to include the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timseli. Its 
waters, according to M. Naville, would prob'dbly 
be shallow, and liable to be driven back by an 
east wind, leaving a dry way, a phenomenon 
which is often seen now in other pftrts of Egypt. 
At a point where this frequently took place, 
the Pharaohs may have built a Migdol , or fort, 
as the Egyptian word means to guard the 
Egyptian shore from the inroads of the desert 
nomads; and it was near some such Migdol that 
the Israelites crossed the sea. The spot is very 
precisely indicated in Exodus xiv. 2 by the 
directions given: ‘ Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they turn and encamp before Pi- 
lialiiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zenhon : before it ye shall encamn 
by the sea.’ M. Naville identifies Pi-haliirotli 
with Pi-hcheret, a city frequently named on the 
monuments of Pithom as lying m its immediate 
neighbourhood, and as a place to which horses 
and cattle were brought for the support of the 
temple of Osiris, which the monuments state to 
have existed there The Septv.agmt and Coptic 
versions translate Pi-hahi th *»v ‘the farm;’ and 
we know from an ancient papyrus that there 
was a great farm or estate of Pharaoh in the 
neighbourhood of Pithom. M. Naville has little- 
doubt that the Pi-keheret of the monuments is 
the Scrap!u of the Itinerary of Antoninus, ns 
Serapiu means a sanctuary of Osins, ami we 
know of no other sanctuary of Osiris m that part 
of the country. If those identifications arc correct, 
it is not impossible tlmt future operations of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund may lead to the 
identification of other places of interest to the 
historical and Biblical student. 


MR MOSSOP’S WILL. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

Mr Arthur Moulding is junior partner in tin* 
firm of Shuitleworth and Goulding, solicitors, 
, and is universally respected in bis profession as 
a man of tlL highest integrity. He is in the 

{ u'inie of life, and takes a very active part in 
11 s business, returning at the close of each day 
to his little place at Chelsea, which is adorned 
by a pretty wife and three children. 

Among the clients of the firm in 188- was 
Mr Abram Mossop of ‘The Firs,’ near Chester, 
who owned sqme valuable house-property in 
London, the rents of winch the firm collected for 
him. In the month of October in that year, 
Mr Mos-sop, who was an old man in failing 
health, wrote instructing Messrs Shuitleworth 


and Goulding to prepare the draft of a will 
for his approval. A personal interview was not 
necessary, for his directions were simple, and his 
solicitors were well acquainted with the details 
of his affairs. All Ins property was to be left 
to one person—a lady, with the exception of a 
legacy of five hundred pounds to Mr Goulding, 
who was to act as sole executor, such thorough 
confidence had Mr Mossop in that gentleman. 
The draft was duly prepared and submitted by 
post; and finding it satisfactory, Mr Mossop 
requested that the will itself might be engrossed 
as soon as possible, for he was suffering from 
a dangerous attack of bronchitis, and felt it 
desirable to have his worldly affairs settled. 

Though wealthy, he was a disappointed man. 
He was a first-cousin of Sir Peter Mossop ot 
Mossop Hall, and had always held it as a griev¬ 
ance that he had not succeeded to the baronetcy j 
himself; indeed, lie barely recognised lus relative, 1 
whom he regarded as an interloper. Ills un< le, | 
the late Sir William, had remained a bachelor ! 
until very late in life, and Abram Mossop bad | 
therefore reckoned on inheriting both the title 
and the proper tv : but, to every ones surprise i 
and A'm.i*- -ii ;« I, tlie old gentleman one line 
day married a young country girl of no par¬ 
ticular family, and was subsequently blessed with 
a con and daughter, the former being the pre¬ 
sent Sir Peter. This was a bitter disappoint¬ 
ment to Mr Mossop, who was imbued with a 
good deal of vanity, and was very anxious to 
be the representative oi the family, whose title 
was more than two centuries old. He had been 
married; but his wife died soon after Sir Peter’s 
advent, as did also their only son ; so that he 
was quite alone in his declining years, and conse¬ 
quently, his disposition had become somewhat 
soured and his habits eccentric. 

There was only ono person for whom he 
seemed to have a sincere liking, and tins \va-> 
a lady, who could hardly be termed a rela¬ 
tive, being only a second-cousin of his wife’s; 
but she had shown him much kindness at 
the time of his bereavement, as well as good- 
natured attention on subsequent occasions. People 
had said, indeed, that Mis Reddie, who was a 
widow, was setting her cap at Mr Mossop ; but 
if this were the case, she did not succeed, for 
he showed no inclination to marry a second time 
—or perhaps it was that her four daughters 
frightened him. However, she was now about 
to reap her reward, lor it was in her favour 
that the will was being drawn up; and her 
portionless and loverless daughters would be so 
no longer. _ Mr Mossop was determined that Sir 
Peter should not have a shilling of his money, 
though a legacy would have Vieen very accept¬ 
able to that gentleman, whose extravagant habits 
were likely to ruin him. The property which 
Abram Mossop was in a position to bequeath 
was worth considerably over two thousand pounds 
a i/ear, besides the residence called ‘The Firs,* 
which w’as a valuable house with extensive 
grounds; so it \sas no womjcr that Sir Peter 
had several times made friendly overtures to 
him, which, however, were always repelled. . 

Mrs Reddie, who was aware of Mr Mossop’a 
intention to leave her everything, often wished 
that he would make his will; but, like many 
other old persons, he appeared to have an objection 
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to do so, and ot course she could not urge the butler, who informed him that Mr Mossop 
him with propriety. He had deferred it from had been very bail all the previous night; the 
tune to time, until he now found himself pros- doctor had been to see him in the forenoon, 
tinted with a serious illness, which caused him anti he was now asleep. Of course, under the 
to decide on having it done at once. Accordingly, circumstances the solicitor could not have him 
on receipt of liis letter, Messrs Shuttlcworth ami disturbed, so there was nothing for it but to 
doubling had the document prepared, and it dismiss the cab and wait while dinner was being 
was ready for signature early in November. To prepared. 

.see that it was properly executed, it was desirable It was neatly six o’clock when the nurse, 
that a representative of the firm should go down who had been attending the old gentleman during 
to the country with it; ami Mr doubling, being his illness, came to tell Mr doubling that her 
the executor, agreed to undertake this duty patient was awake and inquiring for him. In 
himself. The journey from London to Chester a few moments the solicitor stood by the bedside 
and back can be easily accomplished m a day, of Ins client, mid was shocked to observe the 
allowing a couple of hours for the transaction change m his apjienrance since their last meeting, 
of business; and the solicitor determined on some months before. His cheeks were sunken, 
making an early start, in order that he might and if they had any colour at all, it was a sickly 
get home the same night. With this object in bluish tint; while his # voicc* was so weak that 
view', he set out one Aorning at eight o’clock— nothing but important business could have justi- 
an hour eaiher than usual, and proceeded by fled any one in holding conversation with him. 
Irani to Willesden Junction, where he caught He had been a rallier handsome man, foil. 


tin* express h aving Huston at nine. 


with aquiline feature**, and a severe expression 


It was a dispiriting day; a Nm ember fog of countenance, though he wa*» in reality 
hung over London, and it was only a few degrees kind-hearted. Now he was reduced to a mere 


lighter m the icmuti v, beside* wlii'*b, a drizzling 
ram was falling—altogether, the sort of day 


shadow'. 

He was glad to see Mr doubling, and as soon 


when a person would not feel inclined to say as they were alone, desired to ha A the will read 
‘dood-morning’ even to his dearest friend. How- over to him before calling in the witnesses, 

ever, wet or dry, foggy or clear, the iron-horse ‘There is one thing ( omitted,’ he said when 

does its duty with equal mdilleience ; and Mr the solicitor had finished ‘1 intended to leave 
(Soilfiling, having beguiled the five hours as well something to the servants, hut it slipped my 
as he could with a couple of newspapers, found memory when I was writing the instructions. I 
himself in (Jlieder station a few minutes after thought afterwards that it would do as well 
the adv< rt lied time. Having taken some refresh- if 1 notified mv wishes m writing to Mrs 
ment, he lined u tab to duve to ‘The Til's,’ a Bochin* ; she would be sure to carry out my 
distance of about lour miles, but which seemed intentions * 

ten under the circumstaiieei; for it was still ‘No doubt,’ said Mr doubling. ‘But if you 
raining, the loads were muddy, and everything like, we ian easily draw up a codicil.’ 
looked ns unattractive as could be imagined ‘1 do not think that is necessary. If T 

At luill-past three be reached his destination, recover’- 

and was glad to alight, hoping to finish hi- ‘Why, my dear sir, T hope that a few days 
business in time to catch a Liam that left lor will see you on your feet again.’ 

London about two hour* Inter. ‘Ah’ no,’ said the sick man wearily. ‘I was 

‘The fins’was what might be described in an never so ill bcfoie I think tins attack will 
advertisement as ‘ a modern residence replete with finish me. But m any case, 1 have written a 
every convenience.’ It had u pretty gate-lodge, letter to her re-ow-ting b'*r t<» distribute some 
and an extensive lawn, bordered with "a planfo- legacies among-1 tli m. aim: i ng to my original 
tion of tall fir-trees, to winch it. owed its name, intention. 1 am sure she will give eflect to my 
When Mr Mo-sop had entered into possession wishes-.’ 

of it on the death of Ins father, it was by no ‘Well, I mustn’t let you talk loo much — 

means so modern-looking; but he had laid out Who are the witnesses to he 1 ’ 

a round sum on improvements, to please* Ins wife, ‘The butler, 1 suppose, lor one; and cither 
who had brought him a very respectable fortune* tin* coachman or the nurse must do for the other. 
Ilia establishment at the time of Mr doubling's There is nobody else at hand. Please touch the 
visit included an elderly butler, who made him- bell ’ 


self generally useful, and disagreed. with the 
cook; a coachman, who was also a gardener; 
a stable-boy, who Assisted in the garden; a cook, 
who was half a housekeeper, and disagreed with 


Mr doubling did so, and the nurse entered. 
‘Send William here, please,’ said Mr Mossop. 
‘ And is John about the place*'? ’ 

‘ f don’t know, sir; I think I saw him going 


the butler; and two other female servants, who out.’ ’ f» 

disagreed with each other. The cause of this ‘Well, if you can’t find him, conic* buck your- 
el ^organisation in the servants’ hall was the want self; I want you to witness my signature.’ 
of a mistress, for Mr Mossop never interferel The woman having departed on her errand, 
with his domestics so long as they ministered to the obi gentleman beckoned to Mr doubling to 
hia daily requirements in a satisfactory manner; come near, and spoke* to him in a whisper, 
but to this extent lie was very strict. A valet though Ins voice had been little more than that 
be* never would have, as he considered those during the interview. 

functionaries were only in the way, and were ‘ I hope,’ he said, ‘ that no que-fion could arise 

more interested about their masters’" affairs than —that there would be no fear of Peter Mossop 
in their own duties. disputing the will. They would never dav/to say 

On Mr doubling's arrival, be was received by thut I—that my mind was affected, I mean T 
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‘Not the least fear, my dear sir; you may 
make yourself perfectly easy.’ 

‘Because/ continued the other, ‘if I thought 
that man would get a shilling of my money, I 
could not rest He would run through it in a 
year; but Mrs lteddie deserves it, and will make 
good use of it/ 

The nuise presently returned with William 
(the butler), not having found the coachman. 
Mr Goulding explained in a few words what was 
required; and then the old gentleman, being 
propped up with pillows, sigued his name to 
the will with a feeble trembling band. The 
nurse, who was an elderly woman, with the 
l»artiality of her profession for cordials, seemed 
11 s unsteady as Air Mossop, scrawling her name 
‘Anne Jane Ililditeh" right across the page. 

The butler’s signature wae» more business-like ; 
but, on examination, Mr Colliding was surprised 
to see that lie had signed as ‘ Ft ala uL ttpear- 
ing-’ 

‘I thought/ said he, ‘your name was William ’ 

‘I’m called William, sir/ the man replied; 
‘hut was christened Frederick.’ 

‘Oh ! that explains/said Mr Colliding.—‘And 
now, if it is convenient to (hive me into Chester, 

I shall he ready immedutely ’ 

‘Better stay all night, doubling/ said Air 
AIossop. 

‘ We can easily have a bed aired, sir/ the 
butler added by nay of hospitality. 

But Mr Goulding would not be persuaded. 
‘No; thank you/ lie said. ‘It is too late to 
reach London to-night. But 1 shall sleep at 
Chester, and get oil by the first tram in the 
morning.’ 

So the rain having erased, tin* dogcart was 
ordered round, m prehrenco to the ponderous 
old brougham, and the .solicitor took leave ot 
his client, who seemed a good deal weakened by 
the excitement oi the interview. 

It was seven o’clock when Mr Colliding drove 
away, and quite daik, except lor tin* oicasional 
patches of moonlight which struggled through 
the heavy clouds, lie was not inclined to talk 
to the man ; but the man was anxious to talk 
to him —uk 1.4 likely with a Mew to gleaning 
some little information as to the bun ness which 
brought him to ‘The Firs.’ 

‘The poor master’s very bad, f.ir/ was John’s 
opening remark. 

‘He is indeed, T am sorry to sax/ Air Goulding 
replied. 

‘A bad thing it would be for us, sir, if he was 
took.’ 

‘It would, no doubt.’ 

‘Yes, sit. I Vo been with him four years, 
and I wouldn’t ask for a better place ; not but. 
what I thought the master a little odd-like, when 
I first come.’* 

‘ Odd 1 What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Well, Mi*, you see he had his notions of what 
was propel, and how eveiything ought to he 
done, and it things wasn’t exactly ab he liked, 
he wouldn’t be pleased at all.’ 

‘And quite right too.’ 

‘Yes, sir. And lie had his ideas about servants’ 
names too. Now, what do you think my name 
is, Sir ’ My first name, I mean.’ 

‘John, I believe.’ 

‘No, sir; it ain’t Tt’a Alexander—Alexander 
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Postlethwaitc. But when I first come, I was told 
neither of them names would do; that a coach¬ 
man ought to be called John ; and John 1 was 
to be, or nothing.’ 

‘ Really! * 

‘ Yes, sir; and the other servants is all nick¬ 
named the same way—all except the cook. Cook 
wouldn’t stand it, and the master had to give in, 
’cause she had the name of being a first-rate 
hand, and he was set on having her.’ t 

‘Well, hut you know you mustn’t talk to 
people about your m.istei’.s peculiarities. It i-m’t 
respectful, and might get luiu the reputation of 
being ecccnti h\’ 

Air Colliding said this with a recollection of 
the old gentleman's fears lest liis cousin might 
dispute the will. 

‘O no, sir/ replied John, feeling rather hurt; 
‘I’m not given to talking that way to any one 
else, and none of us would say anything that 
wasn't respectful of the muster, -ir.* 

All* Colliding remained silent, but after a huef 
interval the nun continued his observations 

‘They do say, sir, that. Sir Peter wont g* l any 
ol tin* master •> money after all.’ 

‘Do they (’ 

‘Yes, sir, though lie wants it bad enough, by 
all accounts, lie ’t> been here tinoe or lour times 
since the master was took ill, to ask after his 
health ; but he never would see bun.’ 

‘ When was lie here la4 ' ’ 

‘On Monday, sir. 1 believe somebody fold 
him you w,n coming down, and be wanted to 
know particular from the butler wlut day we 
expected von.’ 

‘Oh, indeed !’ 

It w.is lolly lor the country coachman to li.-h 
for information from the London l.iw ver, so, after 
a few moie attempts, he relapsed into silence ; 
and the remainder of the drive was enlivened 
only by the jolting ot the vehicle, and occasional 
splashes of mud. Having at length arrived m 
Chester, the solicitor put up it an hotel adjacent 
to the i.uhvoy station, and vviii imt sorry to 
retire to rest, early, intending to tiavel by n train 
winch left at about nine oMoek m the morning. 

The next day was a rout last to the pluvious 
one, being remarkably clear and fun* lor the time 
of year; and Mr Colliding, having purchased a 
novel, took his seat m a smoking compartment, 
with the anticipation oi a pleasant journey. 
He had only one fellow-passenger, a middle-aged 
gentleman, who nan also hound for London, and 
who exchanged a lew remarks with lum* on the 
weather and other important topics. At Crewe 
there was a stoppage of five minutes, and the 
gentleman got out, having Air Colliding alone. 
The latter was sitting next thb door on tlie plat¬ 
form side ; and his luggage, which consisted only 
of a valise and a small black bag, such as lawyers 
use, was placed on the opposite seat. The,bag 
contained the will and a couple ol other papers, 
besides some loose cash to the value of thirty 
shillings, and was lying a little nearer to the 
door than tlie vijjise. While his companion was 
absent, a long goods-train ‘passed through the 
station, and Mr Colliding rose and crossed to 
the oppo&ite window to look out at it. Having 
thrust Jus head out, he heard, some one open the 
door, which had been closed, but not latched, as 
if to enter the carnage; then a lady’s voice said, 
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‘ Oh, this is “ smoking ! ” * and the person went 
away. This little incident did not occupy more 
than a moment; but when Mr Goulding had shut 
the window and resumed his seal, lie noticed 
with surprise that his bag had disappeared. 
Although certain that it had been there a few 
seconds before, he searched the compartment 
thoroughly, thinking that possibly it might have ' 
fallen, or that his companion might have removed ' 
it by mistake, lint there was no trace of it; i 
anil the other passenger returning, declared that; 
lie had not seen it at all. Hero was a dilemma. 
It seemed probable that the person who opened 
the carriage-door had taken it; but the tiam 
was about to start, and there was no time to lie 
lost 

Mr Goulding seized lus valise and hastened 
in pursuit of the guard, to whom he brielly 
related the circumstances, and who assisted him 
to make a hurried examination oi all the lirst- 
class compartments in the train, a-> it was natural 
to assume that the person or persons who attempted 
to enter his < ompartmont were tra\ ellmg by the 
same, class 'Jhere vuiv a good many lady-pas¬ 
senger.-, but none of them were at all -u.-picious- 
looking, and the scan h proved fruitless. The 
btation-m.istcr and a railway policeman were now 
informed of the loss; lmt tin* tram had already 
been delayed a couple of minutes, and Mr Gould¬ 
ing was told that he mini either take Ins seat 
or remain behind, lie chose the latter alterna- 
I live. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BARONETS. 

Ekoauiiko ironi a »(institutional point of view, 
the Stuart peiiod of our lustmy is by Jar the 
mo.-t important in if- annul-. It- one guat 
feature 1 - tin* revival of an obstinate resistance 
on tin* part of pailiament to tlie monstrous claim- 
put forth by the Crown. We say the ‘revival,’ 
because, although the mighty rule of the Tudor - 
had, so to speak, sent constitutional government 
to sleep, yet tin.- .-lumber was one to be awakened 
from. The awakening commenced with the 
first Stu.ut, that strange personage, who, having 
come to the throne by an extremely infirm 
title, yet believed m the force of ‘divine right’ 
not only to reign as though Ins title were 
unquestionable, but also to govern after the 
iashion of an absolute monarch. The nation 
having come to its senses, then commenced the 
memorable conflict which ended m the annihila¬ 
tion of the Stuart dynasty, the establishment <d 
the supremacy of parliament, and the strict defi¬ 
nition of the limits of the royal prerogative. 

To James 1. the very name of paili.iment wa- 
abhorrent, while the institution itself he treated 
with open contempt. He governed for seven 
years without one at all; and when he did sum¬ 
mon one, he assumed to have a right to control 
the election of its members, to regulate their 
utterances, to mutilate the journals of the Hov.se 
of Commons, and to send certain refractory 
members ol* the Hpuse to prison! Parliament 
would grant the king no money ; so ho fell back 
upon monopolies, arbitrary taxation, and other 
devices, for the replenishment ot lus exchequer. 
One of those was the sale of honours, and in the 
words of Lord Nugent {Memorials of Jlampdcn), 
‘the ancient nobility were insulted by £he vulgar 


sale of public honours by the king, to feed the 
vanity of liis creatures, and to meet the demands 
of his own cupidity ami of their corruption.’ It 
was a peculiarity of this would-be absolute king 
thut he was ever ‘unable to rule but by first 
enslaving himself to some unworthy minion; 1 
and we know that the two minions to whom 
during hi.- reign he was successively enslaved 
were Robert Oarr, whom he created Earl of 
Somers* t, and George Vilhers, who became Duke 
of Buckingham. The king, we have seen, was 
much pushed lor money ; and the former of the 
two minions just mentioned endeavoured to help 
lus majesty out of his difficulties. Somerset 
devised a threc-hcadod financial scheme, and to the 
first of the three heads of his scheme we owe that 
titulaVy institution known as the Baronetage. The 
sale of already existing, titles had been carried 
on lo such an extent that even the king himself 
appears to have felt ashamed at. such an umligni- 
hed mode of ‘rai-ing the wind.’ It is authen¬ 
tically related that a certain country gentleman 
whose assurance was not equal to lus ambition 
or vanity, was ushered, into the king’s presence 
lo receive the purchased honour of knighthood. 
The aspirant looked sheepish and hung down 
Ins head. ‘Hold up thy head, ikon,’ exclaimed 
His Majesty ; ‘I have more reason to he ashamed 
than tlum 1 ’ 

Somerset’s plan was an improvement on this 
one, inasmuch as the honour to he disposed of 
was brand new. What, however, should it he 
called ' No doubt, tins momentous question 
greatly exercised tlie minds, ot the managers 
of the scheme, until sonubodv—and his thought 
must be admitted to have been a happy one— 
suggested what looks like the diminutive form 
of ‘baron,’ and thu- arose the title of Baronet. 
This word, however, as a matter ol fact, was not 
coined for the occasion, for Selden {Titles of 
Honoin) treats the term as old even in his 
time, and investigates its ougm with some 
gravity, lie assoc tales it with the knighta- 
lunncret* -that is, tho-o who in the days of 
chivalry were knighted by the king on the field 
of battle, and who received a banner ‘ charged ’ 
with their arms on the occasion. On going into 
battle, a person of distinction would have earned 
on Ins spear-head a pennon. On the part near 
the weapon would be his coat ot arms. The 
pointed portion of the pennon was cut off, leaving 
the square containing the arms; and when this 
—now a standard—was handed back to the owner, 
he became at once a knight-banneret. The learned 
writer then says that ‘the name ol banneret sonic- 
time's expressed a baron of parliament;’ also that 
the word banneret w'as often miswritten baronet; 
and lie gives an instance m the reign of Edward 
VI of a knight-banneret being styled in his 
patent ot creation Bmonittus mslefd of Banner - • 
dtus. On the authority of Spclman, however, 
we may assume that barondlus and bamurettm 
are not terms which have always been ignorantly 
or indiscriminately used. In fact, in feudal times, 
the word baronet appears to have applied to the 
lesser barons. But be this as it may, the word 
was known long before the time of James I.; 
still, the application of it to the new order 
of quasi-nobility, or rather, perhaps, hereditary 
knighthood, was well conceived, and it undoubt¬ 
edly lias a more imposing sound than banneret. 
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Now, it must not be supposed that this new 
honour was disposed of to any person who could 
pay for it. Commissioners were appointed who 
were to conduct the business of granting the 
patents conferring the title, and the instructions 
given to them were very precise as to who should 
be created baronets. The recipients of the honour 
were to be ‘a certain number of knights and 
enquires,’ who were also to be ‘men for quality, 
state of living, and good reputation worthy of the 
same.’ The Commissioners were directed to have 
these facts established by proofs, also to take care 
that candidates for the new dignity were ‘ at the 
least descended of a grandfather by the fathci’s 
side that bore arms.’ Finally, it was a necessary 
qualification for the honour that the aspirant 
should ‘have also of certain yeaily revenue ot 
lauds in inheritance or p^e^iet, one thousand 
per annum cleui.’ Kuduiln. :■ 1 * 11 , the earliest 
baronets were not the nobodies many persons sup¬ 
pose them to have been, from the circumstance of 
the title having been first acquired by money. 
‘Nor, indeed, alter all, was there so much differ¬ 
ence between the purchase of a baronetcy and the 
liability to furnish a knight for every knight’s fee, 
under the ancient tenures.’ In othei words, this 
‘ingenious contrivance* for raibing money did not, 
under the circumstances, either pollute the ‘foun¬ 
tain of honour’ or ‘disgrace the elm airy of knight¬ 
hood.’ 

But how was the disposal of the dignity effected ? 
Certainly not after the fashion of that ‘ vulgar sale 
of puhlu honours,’ so severely reprehended by 
Lord Nugent There was at anyiate something 
like a valid reason given tor the cication and sale 
of the new title; and unless we are to stigmatise 
off-liand the whole business as a pane of plausible 
humbug, we must confess it to baxe been trans¬ 
acted with perfect propriety. 

The first patent was granted on May 22, 1(512, 
and several existing baronetcies wore created on 
that day. Em h patent was in Lain*. I a!th ■>""h 
occasionally effusive and stilted, it u \. .tl« 1 
on the whole a well-drawn instrument. Its pre¬ 
amble sets forth the fact of the king requiring 
money for the affairs of Ireland, and especially 
for the settlement, oi as it is called, the Plantation 
of Ulster; alter which it states the grant of the 
title to A. B. and the heirs-iuale of his body lawfully 
begotten. The rank of A. B. among other per¬ 
sons is mentioned ; and his wife is declared to be 
entitled to the style ot ‘ Lady, Madame, and Dame.’ 
(Her title is strictly BaronotW ) The king under¬ 
takes by the exeriise of Ins ‘unusually abundant 
and special favour, from his certain knowledge 
and mere motion,’ for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, that the number of baronets shall 
never exceed two hundred ; and that no other 
hereditary dignity shall ever be created calculated 
to disturb th prestige or the equanimity of the 
tiew-honour men or their descendants. These are 
the material features of this patent, for which the 
quul pro qua was to be the maintenance of ‘ thirty 
foot-soldiers in Ireland for three years, after the 
rate of eightpence sterling money of England by 
the day, and the wages of one whole year to be 
paid into our receipt upon passing of the patent.’ 
In all, including everything, about twehu hun¬ 
dred pounds. 

Candidates for baronetcies were to apply per -1 
stnally at the Council Chamber, Whitehall, on | 


Wednesday and Friday afternoons ; and the Com¬ 
missioners were strictly ordered to observe imparti¬ 
ality as regards their selection of grantees of their 
patents. Especially are they enjoined to do ‘ these 
two things—the one that every such person as 
shall be admitted do enter into sufficient bond or 
recognisance, to our use, for the payment’ of Ins 
fee, ‘which you are to see paid/ Secondly, the 
Commissioners were to keep the money thus raised 
for the Ulster Plantation apart from all other 
prblii tr-a-mv. the king evidently having regarded 
it .i- i ■!* oii'eom • of a feeling of loyalty to himself, 
and the result of a worthy desire to promote the 
progless of a ‘public and memoiable work.’ 

Tlie patents of the new baronets were not quite 
explicit on the question of precedence Accord¬ 
ingly, the king, m 1(512, published a decree of 
portentous length for the settlement of—especially 
to ladies—this solemn ifhd important matter. 
The preamble of the instrument referred to for- 
(ibly reminds us of one of those oriental di.rees 
mentioned in Holy Writ, and though long, it is 
extremely succinct. The result of thi> edict is 
that, while younger soih of viscounts and barons 
arc to lake precedence over baionets as such, yet 
that a banneivt, if created m the field, is to rank 
before any of them during Ins own life. On the 
othei hand, nil ordinary banneret', are to rank alter 
all baronets as such We say ‘as such,’ because, if 
a baroiut be a pnvj-umm lllor, be will, by vntue 
of the latter honour, take precedence before all 
persons after knights ol the garter not ennobled. 
The holders of gn-at offices under the Drown 
are always regarded with much honour in ibis 
count!y. Accordingly, a b.uonet, as such, will 
come after all and each of ll<r Majesty’s judges, 
whatever may be their titular designation. The 
wnle of a b.u’onet will lank analogously amongst 
ladies as her husband does unmngst men, so 
that tlie wives ot younger eons of viscounts and 
barons will precede baroneleFscs. And while 
daughters of the \ounger sons of peers will go 
before wive<. of the eldest sons of baronets, yet tlie 
latter will go before any baronet’s daughters. 

It is noticeable that the honour ol* baronetcy 
was originally confined to Englishmen ; and it 
so remained until 1(519, when baronets of Ireland 
were created. On March 27, 1025, James I. died, 
leaving the country burdened with a gigantic 
debt. The same year, Charles 1. created the 
first Scottish baronetcy, and this term requires 
a slight explanation. Jt must he remembered 
that the peninsula of Nova Scotia, discovered by 
Cabot in 1-197, was m possession of the English 
in 1G22. To provide funds for the settlement of 
that province, Charles 1., carrying out the inten¬ 
tion of his father, adopted the expedient which 
had been devised to effect the pacification of 
OLter, and hence came into existence the baronets 
of Nova Scotia, who after tin* Act of Union 
became merged in the Scotch baronetage. To 
these baronets of Nova Scotia more than a patent 
w as granted ; each received a charter conferring 
upon him certain substantial benefits in that 
province. But then the consideration for the 
latter baronetcies was considerably more exten¬ 
sive than that given by those of the English 
creation. 

Just as the peerage consists of honours of 
English, Scotch, Irish, and United Kingdom 
origin, so the degrees of the baronetage may be 
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classified in a like manner. In the peerage, it 
will be remembered, the various gradations art* 
fixed by the Ait of Pailiament confirming the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland in 1801. By 
this Act, all peers rank as of England, Scotland, 
Great Britain, Ireland, anti ot the United 
Kingdom, and this i» their order of precedence. 
There is, however, no sueli statutory rule for 
the baronetage, nor is there airy rule of an 
analogous charm tel* applicable thereto. Accord¬ 
ingly, baronets of Engl.uul, Ireland, Scotland, 
Great Britain, and the United Kingdom take rank 
■min se a< ■ or ling l > the dates of their respective 
patents. An 1 Mini, two or more patents are 
found to have been granted on the same day, the 
holders of them rank according to the older m 
which the patents were respectively made out. 

The first patent granted was to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, son ot the Lord.Keeper of that name, and 
i*, dated May 22, Kill. Other patents bear the. 
wii{K» dale , but that of Sir Nicholas being the 
first one made out, Ins descendant, the present 
Sir IUckman Beckett Bacon, is the premier 
baronet of England. Of the Irish and the Nova 
Scotian in Scott.h 1>tnmetage, Sir C. JI. (‘note 
and Sir K. Gordon are the premier baront t> 
respectively ; while of the baionetage of Great 
Britain and that of the United Kingdom, Sir 
E. A. Dariiwood and Sir 11. M Yavasoui aie 
.severally the pi emit i baronets. 

To the deem* of Janie** T. made in 1012, ninth, 
a u already dated, determined the precedency, &c. 
of baronet**, there was bubhequcntly atlded an 
order that all baronets and their eldest sons 
should be knighted, and that they and then 
descendants should bear on their coat of arms, 
or iu an moseuteheon at tin ii election, the arms 
of Ulster. Tlr-Uid ■ ,r n l.*.l tv ’ts description 
Jiom heraldic n.!"*■■■ u. • \ ‘ m a.i: is a bloody 
lift band r*ii a mute shield 'J lie thumb 1 m mg 
turned to the right of the shield, that is, to the 
left ot a person looking at it, the hand is accord¬ 
ingly an open one. Then, again, by the order 
just quoit d, it was declared that, all baronets 
.should have place, in the armies of the sovereign 
‘in the gross near about the |royal] standard;’ 
and this appears to be the most substantial of 
the privileges—bejond the hereditary dignity 
itself—of a baronett v 

The patent of baronetcy always describes tin* 
patentee as, say, A W. of X. ; and although it 
is of course competent to the sovereign to make 
a grant to A. W. of X. and his male heirs what¬ 
soever, .it is usual to limit the grant to A. W. 
of X. and the, hcirs-nmle of his body lawfully 
begotten—that is, to entail the hohour on male 
lineal descendants. And inasmuch as *it is iu the 
power of the Crown to grant the honour to A. W. 
of X. and his lieirs-gcneral, there is no reason 
why a woman may not be a baronetess as well 
as a baroness, viscountess, countess, &c., in her 
own right. But, as Sir Bernard Burke tells us, 
there is only one instance of tlus honour having 
been conferred on a female—namely, ‘Dame 
Mary Bolles of Osberton, Notts, who in 1c2. r j 
was elevated to thef baronetcy ?>f Scotland, with 
remainder to her heirs whatsoever.’ 

The original baronets of Scotland or, rather, 
of Nova Scotia were allowed to place on their 
shields the arms of that province. Now, how¬ 
ever, since the union of Great Britain and 


Ireland, all baronets bear on their coats of arms 
the original ‘honourable augmentation,’ the bloody 
hand of Ulster, which may be displayed in 
various ways according to circumstances. 

Wo have seen that a baronet is formally 
described as of some place. Suppose that, say, 
two brothers are created baronets, Sir A. W. of 
X., and Sir B. W. of Z., if the issue of one of 
them fails, it may happen that the two baronetcies 
will ultimately merge m one representative. 
An instance of this is seen in the premier 
baronetcy of England, the present baronet uniting 
the baronetcy of Jtulgrave and that of Mildenhall 
m lus own person 

It the daughter of a commoner marries a 
baronet, she becomes Lady So-and-so. Tf the 
daughter of a baron or a viscount marries a 
baronet, she becomes the Honourable Lady 
So-and-so; hut the daughter of an earl, marquis, 
or duke doing so would retain her own courtesy 
title of Lady, and would be styled Lady Emily 
So-and-so, precisely as if her husband were an 
ordinary commoner. The widow of a baronet 
whoso * eldest son i*» married, though Dame 
So-and-so in law, is nevertheless generally btylod 
the Dowager Lady; and although a dowager, 
her daughter-in-law would, in ^strictness, take 
precedent e of her, as the wife ot the person 
actually holding the title. 

'Flit* nominal expense of a baronet’s patent is 
one hundred pounds ; but probably before the 
mipient of the dignity is entirely free of all 
i hums, he will have made a considerable hole in 
three hundred pounds, or even more. 


TI1E AUSTRALIAN ‘SWAGMAN.’ 

Completely unique m their way, and dissimilar 
from any other class whatsoever m any part of 
the world, is that nomadic portion of the. 
Australian population known as ‘swagmen.’ 
Little has been written about these men outside 
the colonies, chiefly, 1 think, because visitors who 
may happen to come across u specimen have 
put them down meiely as vagrants, a kind of 
wandering beggars, or, like a clever English 
writer, who evidently knew nothing about them, 
as ‘tramps.’ 

The wandering colonist seeking employment 
here, there, and everywhere throughout the land, 
finds it useless to take advantage of the many- 
new lines of railway now pushing their iron 
feelers deep into the mighty inferior of the 
continent. His business lies not with towns so 
much as at homesteads, situated as often as not 
many miles away from any railway station, thus 
involving the necessity of his making a kind of 
human snail of himself in his seafeh for work, 
carrying on his back bis bouse in the sh: pe of 
a tent, and very often all his worldly goods into 
the bargain, rolled up in his ‘sw r ng.’ 

At these homesteads, then, if the weather be 
at all bad, the station huts are often crowded 
with swagmen, preferring the shelter of a shingled 
roof to that of one composed of calico alone. In 
fine weather, however, your true nomad likes 
nothing better than to camp out under the 
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sheltering arms of some lingo box or gum tree ; 
or, hotter still, in the deep recode* of a belar 
scrub, where the wind does not penetrate, and 
tin long needle-like leaves form a soft and plea¬ 
sant adjunct to liis couch. 

Perhaps the reader would like a pen-aud-mk 
portrait, of the' subject of our sketch. Here is 
one, as I saw him ‘on the wallaby’—as swagging 
it through the land is called- a short time ago. 
Picture to } ourself a muscular, low-set man 
walking along at a moderate pace. In one hand 
he holds a tin ‘hilly,’ black with constant boiling 
of tea; in the other, a water-bag lull of the 
precious fluid ; whilst across the kick of his 
shoulders, soldiers’-knapsack-fasliion, is strapped 
a neat but apparently heavy bundle of round, 
oblong shape, showing only a white calico cover¬ 
ing outside. This is the tent; and inside, rolled 
up in a pair of blankets Ycd or blue, are—what lie 
will most likely tell jmi with a gum smile—Ins 
‘ forty year-’ gather mgs;’ consisting of, peihaps, 
a couple of shirt*, ditto trousers, comb, snap, and 
towel, a small bag containing flour, and two yet 
smaller for tea and sugar. A bioad-1 caved stiaw 
hat, shading a face tanned and weather-beaten, 
cotton shirt open at the throat and breast, and 
round the neck a loosely knotted handkert lnel. 
His trousers are tied pretty tightly between knee 
and ankle with a hroad piece ol calico, which, 
he says, not only lessens the elude of his heaw 
moleskins, hut stays the upward researches of 
innumerable creeping things which abide in the 
bush of Australia. 

Sw'agmen generallv travel in pairs, and the 
two men, brought in contact peihaps bv mere 
chance, olten walk and work togetln r for many 
years. If, by reason <-t tome unforeseen accident, 
a separation of a few months, or a 3 car or so, 
should occur, the ‘bush-telegrapli’—of wlnth 
more anon—is set to work, and the where¬ 
abouts of the missing matt' soon as< erfained. 
Some, however, prefer to travel, and even to 
work, when they get it, quite alone, and these 
are known to the rest as ‘hatters,’ for what reason 
I have been unable to ascertain. 

But to return to our typical friend. lie had 
travelled, with but a day’s camp now and again, 
from three hundred miles north-west of Brisbane, 
to where he then stood, w'ell towards the southern 
boundary of Hew South Wales, making altogether 
over one thousand miles of a steady walk, eairy- 
ing a burden of perhaps thirty or forty pounds- 
weight upon his broad shoulders. 

When asked if m all those weeks of travelling 
he could procure no work, ‘O yes,’ was the 
answer; ‘ lots of it. But you see 1 ’d heard as the 
money was better down this way, so T thought 
I’d just have a look over an’ see what it w r as like 
for myself. Chaps as I knowed sent me word 
as there was lots of fencing goin’ on ’bout these 
parts, an’ a fair price given ; an’ now ’—relieving 
himself of his burden— ‘ could you lay a feller on 
’bout here? 1 ain’t altogether a lime -burner yet 
[that is e pe—'-n without money], but the notes 
n> getting -«afte'c -1 That’s so !’ 

It so happened that I could, and did, ‘lay him 
on’ to some work at fencing, which wdien finished, 
and the grcaie? portion of his cheque ‘knocked 
down,’ he will, just a* likely as not, start 
on another walking tour half across Australia. 
Thoroughly reliable, honest, and good workmen 


are the most of these swagnien, at least whilst 
in employment. The mischief is that they 
are never, nor ever cart' to be, at home ; conse¬ 
quently, their work finished and paid for, they 
make for the only enjoyment they know of 
that the bush has to oiler; that is, what they 
call ‘a good bust,’ or in other words, a drunken 
spree. No matter how good the employment 
they may have dropped into, no matter that they 
are making ‘good money,’ as they call payable 
piece or contract wmk, they will not stay for 
very long ; and where they would willingly have 
been kept for a do/en year*, as many months finds 
them rolling up their ‘drums’ for another trip 
‘on the wallaby.’ Of course, flic ‘busting’ process 
does not hold good with all of these people ; 
there are creditable exceptions, who hank tneir 
mnm\\, worknig hard thioughout their lives, 
without the relaxation *of the annual spree. 
These men generally die suddenh, and the Clown 
profits accordingly. Others hide their .hemic* 
m hollow' trees, first carefully wrapping them 
up and placing them in pickle bottles ; . .id years 
pm hups afterwards, rnimt the spot, only to find 
the face of the country completely • hanged I 
have known sewial such eases So much lor the 
sober single swagman. Marriul ones are rare, 
and scarcely come under the heading of this 
paper, for they generally kavi the ‘nmsi* an’ 
the kids’ in noun kind of a home, whoncvei they 
do by chance take .1 trip on flic road As for 
the man who gne>- in for the ‘bust,’ when it 1 -* 
over, he at once starts on a walk of several 
bundled miles as a ro<operative and prelude to 
another twelvemonth’s work. 

Sturdy, mdepindmt kind of customers an 
these nomads of the lmsh. Money or no money, 
are they not free as air, bur the weight of their 
swags 1 Suppose your price tor woik does not 
suit one of them, well, he can afford to Im\l 1 on 
till lie gets a better figure, if Midi is to be pjo 
(ured, lor well he knows that at it.if ion 01 
shepherd’s hut, bush man’s camp or traveling 
bheep-dri.v, the word ‘traveller’ is an open sisirne 
to food and lodging, rough but plentiful. Still, 
if the Bwagnmn lias money, he will always, as a 
rule, prefer to buy his rations at the station 
store, than have them doled out to him by the 
storekeeper as a ‘ traveller’s ration,’ and entered 
on the books accordingly. 

There is no class or condition of people without 
its discreditable, hopelessly incurable residuum, 
and the swagmen of the colonics arc no exception. 

‘Sundowners,’ ‘ Whaleis,’ and ‘Benders’-.-so the 
loafers of the community arc known. These men 
fish or lie -concealed 111 shady bends of creeks 
and rivers- the whole day long, in 6ight of gome 
great station; and then,’ when the evening bell 
rings for supper at sundown, they crawl wearily 
up and seat themselves atiHhe long tables, speak 
sadly ol the state of the roads, scarcity of labour, 
&c., and depart in the morning—after breakfast— 
to repeat the same game at the next station. The 
nuisance caused by these ‘ Sundowners,’ ‘ Benders,’ 
&c., as they are differently termed in diflerent 
districts, at length became ‘very great, not to 
speak of the enormous expense incurred, when, 
as at many of Sir Samuel Wilson’s Riverma and 
Victorian stations, it was nothing unusual to see 
three or four hundred of these men roll-up at 
sundown, out of whom perhaps not ten would 
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have taken work had it been offered to them, enough the only passenger, feeling truly ‘a stranger 
This abuse of open-handed lir-'p : ta! J v led to the in a strange land ;’ his luggage—consisting gene- 
regulations now in force in di-i«a< t-, namely, rally of an old carpet-bag, and perhaps a small box 
that every ‘traveller’ receive his one pint-potful —is put out, and he is told that for the present 
of flour, with, in some cases, enough tea and the line runs no further. 

sugar to make a quart-potful. Hush ‘larrikins,’ sharp-featured, freckle-faced, 

The ‘ bush-telegraph ’ is the term by which and precocious, with a precocity far beyond the 
news is conveyed by human agency over bun- most fertile imagination of English parents, gather 
dreds of Hides of country; and it really is around to stare at the poor ‘tliiimmy,’ with his 
wonderful how news is disseminated throughout fat red checks—about which already the ever- 
the length and breadth of the unsettled districts hungry mosquitoes are buzzing—great heavy 
by means of the*e wanderers, passed from one boots, and clothe* of, to their eye*, most out- 
to the other at casual meetings on dusty mam- landish cut. They criticise his every feature 
roads, in shady camps by gum-tree-border* d and all his belongings m a select vernacular, of 
river, or lagoon, or out back on scarcely dis- which, however, ho does not < le niy comprehend 

cernible hi nlle-tracks; e-;.. lh“ kind of i one solitary word. Presently, some one takes 

news that is of interest : • : Is:* "i * v Does, the new arrival m hand, ascertains his prospects, 
lor instance, old Sam Johnson ot iJundelgolnc shows' lain how to select from his kit the most, 
want a lot ot hands for rmg-barkmg, fencing, useful articles, how to roll them up iu hiB blanket* 
*>r what not then, m u\ in •'••b'dv «hort space so as to form a snag, which shall rest on his 
of t ; 4 po, all unemployed v ■■ » 1 .* n ratlins shoulders by day, and help to form his couch 

of two or three hundred mile* are steadily by night, whilst engaged m the search for labour, 
marching toward} Thindclgobio, in hopes, as And if, as sometimes happens, the stranger is 
they would expi* ss it, of getting ‘put on ami almost penniless and entirely liiggagele*s, he is— 
knot king out a bit of a cheque’ Has Ihll more especially it broad ol accent, with tongue 
T!iomp*<m, who lives out on the 3»arcoo, hap- idiomatic, ami smacking freshly of breezy York- 
pem-d to lo*e the mu of hi* mate, wh**m lie sliiie wohN, rose-embowered Devon lanes, or lair 
la4 heard of eight hundred miles away on the midland county—amply provided *and equipped 
ha*k blocks ot tin J*u Ulan- -then straightway for ‘the road,’ with not empty pockets, by the 
the erv for ‘Ihll Thompson’s mate’ is passed fathers ot Ins urdun-tormentors, to whose very 
along from one to the otlur down the length ol inmost heart of hearts comes the old story ol 
tin- land; ami the nn mg man mu h have got their youth m the ever-loved land; here, amidst 
into .1 very oh* me corner indeed if, sooner or the loveless gum-trees, shadeless tori'- ts of gnarled 
lat*r, the mewigu <|, K , rot reach him. Your box, or scorche.d-up plains of their adopted 
true swagm.iu d* teds the sight ot a house, country, brought hack to them vividly, almost 
together with all the trouble and bother alta*hed in a (lash, a* it were, by the sight oi perhaps a 
to tlit* po'sc'-ion thereof, (live him ‘shank’s red-checked ldoughboy, lamenting, in the Doric 
pony;’ linn, wlmn Ju is tired, lie, throws oil Ins of tlicir childhood, the evil hap which had brought 
swag, pit'll** hi., tent, ami lie h hi camp at once, him across the ocean to scenes so dreary, and to 
No looking for grass and water, or walking as far u journey’s end so unpromising. 
l**r his Iioim? in the morning as he travels the The runaway sailor, on the other hand, who 
whole of the d.ij afterward* on his back. So | takes to the hush either from mere curiosity, 
sa\* the swagmaii ; and to a certain extent he 1 *, I a hod ship, or the ever restless desire for change 
especially in season.* Ida those ot the few past \ inherent to the race, assimilates himsell Jar more 
years, on the light side of the argument; for ol! readily to his surroundings, stranger though they 
lute many a man travelling on lxor.*eback ha*, 1 should be to him than to the landsman; and 
after spending three times the worth of his horses in the course of a few days you may meet ‘Jack,’ 
iu feeding tinm, seen them die, leaving him with the mark* of the last ‘tarring-down’ still 
to throw his saddles away and swag il with the fresh upon his hands, sinking post-holes for a 
footmen. fence, nng-barkmg timber, splitting slabs, or 

The new-comer ‘on the wallaby’—m most case* even steering a team ot bullock* or horses, with 
a recent arrival from ‘the old country,’ or el.*e as much sang-froid as if guiding the course of 
some runaway sailor—may easily be told by lus the vessel so lately lolt behind him. 
uneasy, and often limping gait, but perhaps more Universally distinctive as a type of Australian 
than all by liir woe-begotm and dejected appeal- life throughout these colonies is the swagman. 
mice at lirst start of his novel experience, so You meet him everywhere. He i* occasionally to 
different from the self-reliant aspect .and raoa- j he seen cautiously wending his way through the 
sure*!, swinging tre^d of the long hrokeu-in and ■ crowded streets of Melbourne or Sydney. On the 
inured biislinian. It must he indeed a rough decks of coasting steamers, and in second-class 
trial for the newly ^landed colonist who lias compartments of railway .carnages, bound, per- 
elected to seek bis fortune—having none of bis haps, to tar-off gold ‘rushes,’ but always in close 
own—in the hush. A few days after his landing, proximity to that same oblong, neatly strapped- 
a ‘free pass’ from the government carries him up bundle which you saw on his back years 
by train as far as the railway runs, and in aiTy ago, when you met him amidst the semi-tropical 
direction he may choose or be advised to tffke ; scenery of the Thompson or the Palmer, the 
and after a weary journey, he is perhaps set rugged defiles of the Mount Lofty ranges, the 
down at a small bush township, to his eyes a scorching plains of Galathera, or the sandy deserts 
mi&rable collection of wooden huts, hemmed in, of the western seaboard. « 

perhaps, on every side by thick scrub, or maybe If one engages the average swagman in con- 
btuck out in the centre of an apparently boundless vernation as to his political, social, or religious 
plain. He alights on the bare platform, likely views of life, you will most likely find within 
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him on intense and .almost touching belief in 
some frothy wmdlmg of a politician, who in and 
out of season loudly champions the cause of‘the 
workin’ man/ to serve Ins own miserable ends, 
an endless supply of this class of orator being 
always on hand m these colonics, and in whom, 
despite the poor failures of bygone years, the 
nomadic tribes of the bush still figure to them¬ 
selves an apostle of glorious equality, who will 
at some future day enable them to throw their 
‘drums’ from off their shoulders, with loud- 
sounding thuds, joyfully, as for the last time, and 
to claim, each of them, a share in tho«e many 
millions of broad acres, cuttle, and slieep now 
owned by the all-de\ourmg squatter 

Yes, a socialist, an ungrateful socialist to the 
backbone of him, is our nomad, whose dearest 
wish is to see the man who gives lum his“* note ’ 
a week and hi" ‘ten, fifteen, two, and a quarter’ 
respectively of flour, meat, sugar, ami tea, a-, a 
weekly ration, compelled to < ut up his huge 
estates, and to share them alike and equitably 
between himself and bis nomadic brethren. 

JJo is great upon immigration, and eagerly 
watches the votes on supplies granted by ‘the 
1 louse’ for tins purpose, cheeking off upon hi." 
fingers the name." of the various members who 
vote for or against the introduction of more 
‘new-chum cheap labour.’ The country, he will 
tell you, especially if times aie a hit ‘slack,’ is 
loo full already; and if they intend to till it up 
with ‘ now chums,’ why, then, tin* only thing 1 
himself and his mates can do will he to, m theii 
turn, emigrate to the ‘ old country,’ and see how 
they fancy tin ir style ‘at home.’ 

His hatred of Chinese almost a mounts to n 
monomania. Hermans share it, but in a lesser 
degree. Clergymen of all denominations lie talks 
of cn maw as ‘ parsons,’ and perhaps does not 
seek to arrive at any very fine distinctions on 
the subject. Still, willi all Ins apparent lmver- 
ence, ho, after bis own fashion, respects the 
Sabbalh Day whilst ‘on the wallaby,’ m so far 
that, if possible, he will camp m some secluded 
nook, wash and mend his clothes, and con over 
some old book or newspaper. ‘ Tf T’m on the 
lookout for men,’ said a squatter to me on«*e, 
‘I always take, those with the cleanest rig-out, 
and T ’in not often mistaken m getting good ones 
The dirtier the man, generally, though nut always, 
the worse the workman.’ 

Far out, where btaljons are few and far apart, 
and faint tracks, or blazed lines, alone pmut out 
the route over plain or through forest, swagmen 
are often ‘bushed,’ to In* found sometimes in 
course of years as bleached skeletons; sometimes 
never, for' eagle-hawks and dingoes carry away 
the bones, and every trace or sign of the obscure, 
unsought-fnr, because unmissed traveller, has 
vanished. But still he ever pushes on, in the 
wake of the foremost pioneers, confident that 
at the Ultima Thule of civilisation, wherever 
for the time that may be, his services will be 
needed, and that lie will, in exchange for them, 
be given the highest v age. 

Enough, I think, has been said about the 
swagman, his habits, and idosyncrasics, to show 
that, incorrigible- wanderer as he is, and inclined 
for a ‘bust’ as he undoubtedly is now and again, 
the first attribute only adds to his vulue as a 
not unimportant factor in the Australian labour -1 


market; and future writers will give him credit 
for the part lie is playing, poor and insignifi¬ 
cant though it limy seem at present, in supplying 
muscle and smew towards tlic settlement aud 
civilisation of the Island-continent. 


A SISTER OF MERCY. 
Sue her in her modest beauty, 

(’lad in simple lobe of gray ; 

Ftom the sacred path of duty, 

Smiling all the clouds away. 

Watdi Ihe children tun to meet her 
With their little joys aud woes ; 

Hu h and poor with blessings gicet hoi; 
Love is bom where'er she goes. 


Tcinlcrcst gnef her glance express,, 

Where the wiongcd and snffmug w ^p ; 
And beneath her kind earesKs, 

Woe and pain an* lulled to sleep. 

All who dunk the cup of soirow, 

I .me to feel her hoveling near, 

Foi the saddest heart-, must Itonow 
Comfort from her wools oi dieo' 

Bluer seem the shie-. above hei ; 

Round her Ineathos such heavenly grai e, 
That w c cannot choose but love liei 
On hei blight expressive face 
l'i i\ - a smile all ineck and tend* l, 
Bonowed from a woild divine, 

And her eyes’ angelic splendent 
Must the coarsest souls icfine 


Win n above tlu hunt and dyite r , 
Full of pity bending low, 

They upon liei uic relying, 

Feel a balm for evetj woe 
Wlieie disease is, rife, she nnget>, 
Frail of form, jet stiong and biavi 
Clasping close the .slitlening tmgeis, 
Kindling hopes bejoud the ciavc. 


All hei holiest woids are spoken 
To the ear of guilt and Bhaxne, 

So that spirits spent and broken 
Must in revei cnee hold her name. 
Rinneis heai hei gentle warning. 

And with loving winds are led r 
Tbiough Redemption's radiant rooming 
To that path where angels tread. 


Floweis of Hope, this giacious maiden 
Showers upon the ‘ valo of tears 
With heaven's choicest blessings laden, 

To the sorrowing she appears. 

Tiaisc her, bless her, all cieation ; 

For her unassuming worth 
Ciowns^hcr queen of ev/iry nation, 

Clowns hei queen of all the earlli. 

Fannv Fohiiesteu. 
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REYNARD ON TI1E SCOTTISH 
M OUNTATNS. 

Nor much ha* Won written on the subject of 
fnx-liuntmg in the Highlands; yet fox-hunting 
oJ a hind is pursued then* exeiy year As the 
sport is (oiiimonly followed, no one who lias not 
a ‘steady head * would go m pursuit of leynud 
in the Highlands, lor a tali into a hog or mire, 
j or over the mountain ro< ks, might nut unlikely 
he the result The best huntsman that ever rode 
alter a pack of hounds would soon lose sight 
of the fox m any of the northern counties of 
Scotland. The fox, m brief, cannot be hunted 
there as in the south of Suitland and in England. 
He is limited in the Highlands like the pole¬ 
cat and gray <ro\v, or like all the other animals 
which, from a sportsman’s point of \icw, come 
under the category of vermin. Whilst he is 
carefully preserved in England, even artificial 
coverts or earths being provided for his accom¬ 
modation where necessary, and his comforts assi¬ 
duously attended to, a premium is offered for 
Ins head, or rather lor Ins tail, m the Highlands. 
He is not regarded as an object of sport, but 
tl;e enemy, tin* arcli-foe, of the sportsman and 
sheep-farmer Everybody thinks himself not only 
justified, but entitled to applause in killing a 
fox by* foul or fair means—with gun, trap, or 
dog. Hundreds of foxes are killed m this way 
every year. But the genuine huntsman, the lover 
of fox-hunting as it»is practised in lowland shires, 
will be glad to learn that, notwithstanding the 
efforts made to extirpate them, foxes are more 
numerous in the Highland lulls at the present 
time than they have been at any pm ious period 
within the past fifty years. • 

During the whole of the year, ivar is waged 
against the liill-fox»; but it i* in the summer 
and autumn that he is circumvented in the High¬ 
lands. The vulpine xvnr begins in July, when 
the cubs are a lew weeks old, and is continued 
until the end of August, when the young foxes 
leave their dens and shift for themselves. 


Tlic very name of /<>>, from its association 
with examples ol cunning as set forth in 
the* books of ancient and modern writers, in 
fable and story, excites a smile. He is a 
laughter-m-pirmg animal, ami Sf belter known, 
would, irrespective ol his partiality to game, 
be more thoroughly appreciated and respected. 
Much has been recently said of the sagacity of 
the dog , but tin* fox is far ahead of him in 
natural ability. The dog mav be trained to do 
almost anything. The fox, however, needs no 
tiaimng he is naturally clever, and all liis 
stratagems are solely due to the workings of his 
own consciousness Ills many-sidedness forms an 
interesting psychological study There is some¬ 
thing intensely human in linn. There is very 
much in Ins nature and individuality which binds 
lum in sympathy with man. A person may be 
annoyed, but cannot remain long angry with him 
—he is compelled to sin lie at the cool audacity of 
the animal. We have observed him m almost 
every circumstance anil m many a fix ; he wall 
yield to no strategist in readiness of invention, 
and adroitness in managing lus concerns and 
extricating himself out of ina difficulties. 

In Ins family relations he is most exemplary ; 
in Ins attachment to his mate, he actually dis¬ 
plays a spicing of the chivalric spirit. He watches 
and guards her with solicitude all the year round ; 
but when she has her cubs lie redoubles lii.s 
attentions, and takes a great deal of the respon¬ 
sibility of the family on Ins shoulders, hunting 
lor them and feeding them with parental pride, 
sparing neither lambs, grouse, black-game, bares, 
rabbity nor anything toothsome th§t comes con¬ 
veniently in his way. His whole thoughts—if 
the word is poimissible, and, let individuals say 
what they please, the fox is a thoughtful animal — 
seem to be centred m his mate and the little 
cubs. 

The loxV den—the place selectcdby the parents 
for the cubs—is easily discovered^; but the fox 
is not altogether to blame for this, because be is 
unwittingly betrayed by the cubs, whose under¬ 
standings have not been sharpened by contact 
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with the world, and winch, like many young 
people, are guilty of indiscretions. When a few 
weeks old, the cubs cat tho delicacies given them 
by their parents, and play themselves at the 
mouth of the den. They soon cau^.e a litter—fur, 
hair, and leathers, with heads, feet, and bones, 
ii•presenting almost every beast and bird in the 
4 forest, 5 being strewn about in disorder. Moreover, 
the mouth oi the den, whether in the rocks, as 
is commonly the case in the Highlands, or in 
sand-holes, is rendered black with the trampings 
of the cubs, and every vestige of grass about it is 
worn off l'or some yards. Evidence of the den 
is thus made conclusive, and the consequence is 
often disastrous to reynard and liia young 
family. 

At a certain age, the cubs manifest unbouhded 
playfulness and activity. , They come out of their 
dens e\ery day when the sun is at the hottest, 
to enjoy themselves. It is quite a little panto¬ 
mime to watch them at their amusement, leaping 
over, biting, and surprising each other in every 
imaginable and unimaginable way, and, when 
frightened, scampering oil’ to their lmles. Tlmir 
drollery is inimitable ; but unlike kittens and 
some oilier animals, they mil not share their fun i 
with man. A fox-cub is probably the most stub¬ 
born and perverse creature in existence. It will 
not even look at its captor. Most young animals, 1 
particularly bird*, on being seized, give one a 
curious or supplicating look. Not so the young 
fox ; it averts its eyes with something like a sneer. 
Catch him by the neck, as the writer has done 
several times, and peer into its eyes, and it will 
jerk its head aside, to avoid looking you in the 
face. It would be a mistake, however, to take 
this liberty with a full-grown fox. The eyes of 
reynard, be the animal young or old, are lull of 
meaning and arllulness, and not pleasant to look 
at. The fox may be tamed, and reciprocates 
friendly overtures; but, of course, he cannot 
always be depended upon. 

Until they are a month or six weeks old, the 
cubs, though timid and shv, suspect no secret 
plot, looking merely at the surface of things, and 
may be trapped without difficulty. Tho traps 
should be placed in the principal holes of the 
den, and, if it l>e wished to presene the cubs 
alive, thickly covered with nmsi or grass, to 
prevent the possibility rf riiurui'* lb- m The 
whole should then be c;: , e:..'.’\ <. ! with 

mould. A bait is not needed ; on the contrary, 
by opening the minds of the young foxes to 
suspicion, ifc would in all probability defeat its 
object. A number of cubs arc annually captmed 
in this manner in the Highlands, some of which 
are sent to England, where they thrive and 
multiply. An old fox, however, randy allows 
himself to he trapped. 

Ttoynard leaves no department unexplored in 
hunting for the cubs, which, in the fashion of 
all young animals, are always hungry, always 
ready to gobble up some new dainty. He accus¬ 
toms them to almost all kinds of flesh-food. 
His liking for lamb and veniBon is very decided, 
and every den shows that he largely avails 
lnmself of th&ye delicacies as articles of household 
consumption. Lamb is easily obtained, as, when 
the poor animal is pounced upon, the ewe makes 
no great resistance, and if she did, it would be of 
no avail, for reynard with liis powerful teeth could , 
I : 
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silence her for ever. The roedeer is a different 
stamp of animal, and when the fawn is attacked, 
lights with great ferocity, and not unfrequently 
makes the enemy retreat crest-fallen. The fox, 
however, kills many lawns, and has been known 
even to kill the calves of the red deer. His 
rdish for venison is so keen that it occasionally 
makes him foiget Ins innate caution and commit 
errors of judgment; lie now and then walks into 
a trap bailed with venison. The carcase of a 
deer is the best bait that can be iwd to trap 
him. With all his exalted notions ot sport, lie 
condescends at times to exert liis great power 
upon very small game. The only lime the writer 
observed him in the act ot limiting, he was alter 
mice ! On getting their seen I, he .‘food still lor 
a moment, with his right luot suspended in the 
manner of a pointer, then moved stealthily 
towards tho game, and having got near enough, 
sprang upon them, and shook the nest of tiny 
creatures about his ears. Having porlormed tli ■> 
exploit, he looked about him with the air . ! a 
man who thinks In* Ita done a brave >ued, 
entitling him to applause ; but at tli <t. instant, 
he perceived lie was watched, and fled. I’ll" fox j 
kills all his prey in much the same way. Winged j 
game often bailie him, but in tin* end, his per- | 
severalue is crowned xvilh sucei>s. Lie sold >m [ 
chases the hare, but pounces upon puss, and kills | 
her before she is aw ate of the produce of a foe. 
Grouse are so plentiful that Ihe lox larolv visits 
a farmyard in the Highlands The heads of i 
poisonous snakes (the adder) are seen at the den ; j 
so that, as a change of diet, he sometimes treats j 
the cubs to a reptile. The writer has seen two | 
families of foxes in one den in Sutlieilandslure. ; 
The female has usually lour, but occasionally . 

I five, and e\cn six cubs at a time. 

The fox goes a long distance from the den-- | 
frequently tcu or twelve miles—before ho begin* 
hunting operations, passing his prey on the j 
j journey with an assumption of great innocence, j 
as if the idea ol lnurdouiig a grouse or lamb 1 
could not possibly enter lus thoughts. Lambs 
and hares fusk about his d"ii unmolested, because, 
lor reasons of p.l. 1 ' too tender-hearted to 

touch them. I ■ r • i: “, il he killed lambs 
in proximity to his abode, tho sheep would raise 
a piteous bloating—which is continued for some 
days—the den would bo diseoxered, and the 
culprit punished. Reynard is wide awake as 
to what takes place around him, and, as in this 
Ciisc, exorcises hw wit to throw dust m the eyes 
of mankind and perpetuate Ins posterity. 

If the fox find*, on loluining from his foraging 
expedition*, that any one has been at the den, 
he takes the alarm, and removes tho cubs at once 
to other quarters. If they are loo young to walk, 
lie carries them, one at a time, with the greatest 
tenderness; and if they exhibit wilfulness or 
disobedience, which frequently happens, he chas¬ 
tises them. He generally takes them far away, 
sheeting a place totally unliko their original den. 
When, theiefore, a den is found, a watch is put 
upon. it. Meanwhile, a liunting-party is organ¬ 
ised. They proceed to the scene with their 
terriers and guns, and provisions for a night’s 
encampment. The terriers run into the den, 
and kill as many of the cubs as they can get 
hold of; and if the cubs be strong enough, they 
sometimes bolt out of their holes, like rabbits 



A IIOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


from a icvret The huntsmen are on the alert 
at different points, each Imping to win the 
coveted honour oi shooting a fox, and when the 
animal makes his appearance, a deafening volley 
salutes him. In the excitement of the moment, 
ieynard is often missed by all the shooters. 
The chief business, however, takes place late 
in the evening, when the parent foxes are 
foraging. The shooters are then plac'd by then* 
leader in tactical positions ; and m those parts 
where, in midsummer, the reflections of llte urn 
are not wholly eclipsed at midnight, lying in 
wait for the fox is a sport fraught with a kind 
of eerie fascination. Each watches his station 
until eagerness, all listen with earnestness for 
the quarry. At length he comes in sight on 
the sky-line away in the distance. From the 
restless way in which he moves to and fro, lie 
is fully aware that his den is besieged—he scents 
In’s enemy from alar, lie usually slips out of 
again, and then the hills for nules around 
re-echo with liis civ—a grating sound like the 
screech of a ciane, but much louder. No sooner 
lias the sound died away, lli.m the female 
commonly answers it in a clearer and more 
(bunorotis voice. They both circle about to 
windward of the den, and at times will come 
within fifty yaids ol it. The most deadly shots 
arc placed at the best station*-, and on these occa¬ 
sions poor reynard very Jiequently loses bis life. 
Supposing lie is fired at and linked, lie is certain 
to come back again curly m the morning. The 
fox ordmanly tomes to the den between nine 
r.M. anil midnight, and again about half past one 
or two in the morning 

Such is a glimpse of revnavd as, lie vent rally 
conducts himself m the High lauds; and were 
foxes’ allowed to hived mullstuibed then*, they; 
would soon ovcuun the country. 
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‘ Wheue is George 1 T scan ely ever tee linn/ 
said the general in querulous tones, ‘lie i. 
always alter that girl of Waring’s. Why don’t 
you try to keep lmn at home?’ 

Mrs Gaunt did not say that bite bad done her 
best to keep him at home, but fouud her efforts 
unsuccessful. She said apologetically: ‘He has 
so very little to amuse him here ; and the music, 
you knofr, is a groat bond.’ 

‘ He plays like u beginner; and she, like a— 
like a—as well os a professional. T don’t under¬ 
stand what kind of tymd that can be.’ 

‘So much the greater a compliment is it to 
Georgo that the likes his playing,’ responded the 
mother promptly. 

‘ She likes to make a fool of him, I think,’ the ; 
general said; ‘and you help her on. 1 don't 
understand your tactics. Women generally like 
to keep their sons frqp from such* entanglements ; 
and after getting him safely out of India, wdierc 
every man is bound to fall into mischief’-- 

‘Oh, my dear/ said Mrs Gaunt, ‘if it ever 
should como to that—think, what an excellent 
connection. I wish it had been Frances j I do 


wish it had been Frances. I had always set my 
heart on that. Tut the connection would be the 
same.’ 

‘You knew’ nothing about tbe connection when 
you set your heart on Francos. And I can’t help 
thinking there is something odd about tbe con- 
| noclion. Why should that girl have come here, 
and w iiv should the oilier one be sjiirited aw'ay 
I like a transform at ion scene f * 

‘Well, my dear, it is m the peerage/ Faid Mrs 
Gaunt. ‘Great families, we all know’, are often 
very queer m tlieir arranrenionts. But there 
can be no doubt it . M relit, for it is in the 
peerage. Tf it had been Frances, I should ha\e 
| been too lmppv WHli suth a coimn tion, be 
could i l‘..\ i •: ; • n ’ 

‘ Us? bad much better get, on by his own merits,’ 
retorted the geneial witl^ a grumble—‘ Frances 1 
Frances was not to be compared with this girl — 
But T don’t believe she means anything moio 
than amusing herself,’ lie added. ‘ This is not 
the sort of g.rl to marry a poor soldier without 
a pewi} r —not she. She will take her fun out of 
him, and then’- 

The general kissed the end of his fingers and 
tossed them into the air. He perhaps, a 
little annoyed that liis son had stepped in and 
monopolised the most amusing member of the 
society. And perhaps he did not think so badly 
of Geojge’s chances as he said. 

‘You may be sure,’ said Mrs Gaunt indig¬ 
nantly, ‘slie will do nothing of the kind. It 
is not every day that a girl gets a line fellow 
like our George at her feet, lie is just a little 
too much at her feet, whit h i.s always a nn.-take, 

1 think. But still, geneial, you cannot but allow 
that I oid Murkham’.s bister’- 

‘ I have never seen much good come of great 
connections,’ said the general ; hut though liis 
tone was that of a st eplic, his mind wa£ softer 
than his speech, lie, too, Jelt a certain elation 
in the thought that the joungost, who was not 
the clever one of flic family, and wlm had not 
been quite so stead\ a> might have been desired, 
was thus in the way of putting himself above the 
reach of fate. For, of comse, to be brother-in- 
law to a Mscmmt w’as a good thing. It might 
not ho of the Fame use as in the days when 
patronage ruled supreme; but still it would be 
lolly to suppose that it was not an advantage. 
It would admit George to circles with which 
otherwise he could have formed no acquaintance, I 
and make him known to people who could push j 
him m his profession. George was the one about 
whom they had been most anxious. All the 
others were doing well m their way, though 
not a way which throw them into contact wutli 
viscounts or fine society. George would be over 
all tlieir heads in that respect, and lie was the 
one that wanted it most, he was the fne who was 
most dependent on outside aid. 

‘I don’t quite understand/ said Mrs Gaunt, 
‘wliat Constance’ position is. She ought to be 
the Honourable, dou’t you think 1 The Honour¬ 
able Constance sounds very pretty. It would 
come m very mcelv with Gaunt, w’bicli is an 
amtociatic-soundmg name. Peoph-^Biay Ray what 
they like about titles, but they are very nice, 
there is such individuality m them. Mrs George 
might be anybody ; it might be me, as your 
name is George too. But the Honourable would 
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distinguish it at once. When she called here, 
there was only Mis-> Constance Waring written 
on her lather’s card ; hut then you don’t put 
Honourable on your card ; mul as Lady Mark¬ 
ham’s daughter ’- 

4 Women don’t count,’ stud the general, ‘as I’ve 
often told you. She’s Warmg’s daughter.’ 

‘Mr Waring may be a very clever man,’ said 
Mrs Caunt indignantly ; ‘ but 1 should like to 
know how Constance can be the daughter of a 
viscountess in her own right without’- 

‘ Is she a viscountess in her own right ? ’ 

This question brought Mrs Gaunt to a sudden 
pause. She looked at him with a startled air 
‘It is not through Mr Waring, that is clear,’ 
she said. 

‘ But it is not in her own right - -at l&ist, I 
don’t think so ; it is through her first husband, 
the father of that funny little creature ’ (meaning 
Lord Markham). 

‘ General! ’ said Mrs Gaunt, shocked. Then 
she added: ‘I must make some excuse to look 
at the Peerage this afternoon. The Durants have 
always got their Peerage on the table. We shall 
have to send for one too, if’- 

‘If what? If your boy gets a wife who has 
titled connections, for that fa all.—A wife! and 
what is he to keep her on, in the name of 
heaven ?’ 

‘Mothers and brothers are tolerably close con¬ 
nections,’said Mrs Gaunt with dignity, ‘lie. has 
got his pay, general; and you always intended, 

of course, if lie married to your satisfaction- 

Of course,’ she added, speaking very quickly, to 
forestall an outburst, ‘Lady Markham will not 
leave her daughter dependent upon a captain’s 
pay. And even Mr Waring—Mr Waung must 
have a fortune of his own, or—or a person like 
that xv^uld never have married him ; ami lit 
would not be able to live as he does, very com¬ 
fortably, even luxuriously’- 

‘Oh, I suppose be lias enough to live on 
But as for pinching himself in order to enable 
his girl to marry your boy, 1 don’t believe a 
word of it,’ exclaimed the general. Fortunately, 
being carried away by Ibis wave of criticism, 
he had forgotten his wife’s allusion to his own 
intentions in George’s favour; and tins was a 
subject on which she had no desire to be 
premature. 

‘ Well, general,’ she said, ‘ perhaps we are going 
a little too fast. We don't know yet whether 
anything will come of it. George is rather a 
lady’s man. It may be only a llirtation ; it may 
end in nothing. We need not begin to count 
our chickens ’- 

‘Why, it was you!’ cried the astonished 
general. ‘I never should have remarked any¬ 
thing about it, or wasted a moment’s thought on 
the subject f 

Mrs Gaunt was not a clever woman, skilled in 
the art of leaving conversational responsibilities on 
the shoulders of her interlocutor ; but if a woman 
is not inspired on behalf of her youngest boy, when 
is she to be inspired? She gave ner shoulders 
the slightest possible shrug ami left him to his 
newspaper, ^hey had a newspaper from England 
every morning—the Standard, whose reasonable 
Conservatism huited the old general. Except in 
military matters, such questions as the advance 
of Russia towards Afghanistan, or the defences 


of our own coasts, the general was not a Ingot, 
and preferred his politics mild, with as little frotli 
ami foam as possible. 11 is newspaper afforded 
him occupation for the entire morning, and he 
enjoyed it in very pleasant wise, seated under 
his veranda with a faint suspicion of lemon 
blossom in the air, which ruffled the young olive 
trees all around, and the blue breadths ol the 
sea stretching iar away at his feet The garden 
behind was fenced in with lemon and orange trees, 
the fruit m several stages, and just a little point, 
of blossom here and there, not enough to load 
the air. Mrs Gaunt had piesmcd the xvild- 
Ilowers that wore natural to the place, ami accord 
liigly had a scarlet field of anemones which 
wanted no cultivation, and innumerable cluster-, 
of the sweet white nareisstih filling her little 
inelosure. These cost no trouble, and left Toni, 
the man-of-all work, at li-fauro for the more pro¬ 
fitable culture of the oranges. From where the 
general sal, then w n.Mihg vi-iblc, how. vi r, 
but the terraces d- • >■ : a; .*i steps toward- the 
distant glimpse ol the road, and the li'.ht-blue 
margin, edged with spray, of the sea, under a soft 
and cheering sun, that wanned In tin* heart, 
hut did nut scorch or blu/e, and with a soft air 
placing about his old temples, hieaihing freshness 
and that lemon bloom Sometime-. there would 
come a faint sound of \oieos from some group 
of workers among the olives. The little dump 
of palm-trees at the md of the gulden—lot 
nothing here is pel leil without a palm or two 
cast a fantastic shadow, that waxed over the 
newspaper now and then When a man is old 
and has done his xvmk, wh.it can he want more 
tliau this sweet retirement and stillness? But 
naturally, it was not all that was necessary to 
young Captain George. 

Mrs Gaunt went over to the Durants in the 
afternoon, ns she so o*leii did, and found that 
family, as usual, on their loggia It cost her a 
little trouble and diplomacy to get a pilvale 
inspection of the Foci age, and o\en when she 
did so, it threw hut little* light upon her question 
Geoffrey Wiount Maikham, fifteenth lord, was 
a name wdiioli she lead with a little flutter of 
i her heart, feeling that he was already almost a 
1 relation, and she read over tin* names of Markham 
[ Priory and Dunuiorra, his lodge m the High¬ 
lands, and the town address in Eaton Square, all 
with a sense that by-aml bv she might herself 
he directing letters from one oi other of these 
places. But the Peerage said nothing about 
the dowager Lady Markham subsequent to the 
conclusion of the first marriage, except that she 
had married again, E. Wining, Esq.; and thus 
Mrs Gaunt’s studies came to no satisfactory end. 
She introduced the subject, however, in the course 
of tea. She had asked whether any one had 
heard from Frances, and had received a satis¬ 
factory iej.lv. 

‘O yet.; I have had two letters; hut she does 
fcot say very much. They had gone down to the 
Priory for Easter; and she was to be presented 
at the first drawing-room. Fancy Frances in a 
court-tiam and feathers, at*a drawing-room ! It 
does seem so x cry strange,’ Task* said. She .said 
it xvitli a slight sigh, for it xvas she, in old times, 
xxho had expounded Society to little Frances, and 
taught her wlmt in an emergency it would bo 
right to do and say ; and now little Frances had 
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taken a stride in advance. ‘I asked her to write 
and tell in. all about it, .uid what she w ore.’ 

1 It would be white, ol course.’ 

‘O yes, it would be white- a debutante. When 
7 went to drawing-rooms,’ said Mrs Durant, who 
had once, m the character of chupl.une-s to an 
Embassy, made her curtesy to Her Majesty, 
‘young ladies’ toilets were simpler than now. 
Frances will probably be m white satin, wlmli, 
except for a wedding dress, is quite unsuitable, I 
tih i ii k, for a gnl.’ 

‘I wonder if we shall see it in the papers > 
Sometimes, my sister-in-law sends me a Qitn't i,’ 
said Mrs Haunt, ‘when she thinks there is some¬ 
thing in it which will interest me; but she does 
not know anything about Frances. Dear little 
thing, I can't tlnuk of her m white *atm. Her 
si 'ter, now ’- 

‘ Constance would wen* v«lut, if "lie timid or 
doth ol gold,’ tiled Tabic, with a little irritation 
He^molher gave her a icpiowng glance. I 

‘ r n»ere is a tone in >our voiie, 'lVio, whuli 1 
i- not kind ’ I 

‘O j\s; J know', m.immi. lint <'ou-t.mcv is 
lather a tn.d 1 know one ought not to show 
it She looks a. it one was not good enough * 
to tie her shoes And alter all, she is no better ! 
th.m Frames , die is not half so mu* as Frame-*; I 
but T mean there can be no difh'ieiiie ol position | 
bi twei n si-tiis one ispislas yood as the other ; 1 
and Flam es was so fond of coming iu re ’ 

‘Do \oii think Conslaitd* gi\<> hcr-elf aii- / ' 
O iu>, dear Ta*ie,’ slid Mis Haunt ; ‘she is irally ; 
n >t at all—when jtm tone to kimw her. 1 am , 
most loud of Frances nivadl. Fiances has grown j 
it]• among tis, and we know all about hei ■, that j 
is what, makes tin* dilleienee. Ami HonMam i— | 
is ,i little shy.’ 

At th i*« there was a . rv iiom the futility. ‘I I 
don’t think ■die h shy,’ said the old elcigyman, ! 
whom Constance: had in-ultcil hv walking out ol i 
church hoioiv the* sermon. | 

‘Shy 1 * exclaimed Mis Duiaiil, ‘about as sin | 

as’- But no simile e>e< until to hei wlmli was i 

bold enough to meet the ca-e. i 

‘It is better bhe should not be* sh)said T.lmo. i 
‘You remember bow she elreive those- people from • 
the hotel b» t liureh. They have: come ever sinu. 
They ;.»• tp t. ..Iraki of her. Oil, there are tome : 
good i 1 . !. u ■ • i, some n n/ good things.’ ! 

‘ We are the metre* hard le> please, alter knetwmg 
Frauces,’ repeated Mih Haunt. ‘Hut when a gul 
has been like that, used to the* best society-— 
liy the way, Mr Durant, you who know every¬ 
thing, are sure to know —is she the Honourable 1 
For my part, I can’t quite make it out.’ 

Mr Durant put etn his spectacles to look at her, 
as if such a question passed the bounds of the 
pormibsible. He was very imposing when lie 
looked at any one through those spectacles with 
an air of mingled astonishment and superiority. 

4 Why should she be an Honourable ? ’ lie said. 

Mrs Gaunt felt as if she would like to sinkj 
into the abysm* of the earth—-that is, through 
the floor of the loggia, whatever # might be the 
dreadful depths underifbath. ‘ Oh, I don’t know,’ 
she sijid meekly. ‘ 1—I only thought—her mother 
being a—a titled person, a—a viscountess in her 
own right’- 

‘But, my dear lady,’ said Mr Durant wuth a 
satisfaction m his superior knowledge which was 




almost unspeakable, ‘Lady Marklmm i.s not a 
viscountess m her own right. Dear, no. She is 
not a viscountess at all. She is plain Mrs 
Waring, and nothing else, if right was right. 
Society only wiuks good-naturedly at her retain¬ 
ing the title, which she certainty, if there is any 
meaning in the peerage at all, forfeits by 
mairymg a commoner ’ 

Mrs Durant and Tush* both looked with great 
admiration at then* head and instructor as he 
ill us spoke. ‘You may he suie All* Durant, says 
nothing that he is not quite sure of,’ said the 
wife, crushing any possible scepticism on the 
part of tlie inquirer, and ‘l’;q>a knows such a 
lot,’ added Tasie, awed, yet smiling, on her side. 

‘Oh, is that all'f’ said Mm Haunt, gieatly 
subdued. ‘But then, Lord Maikliaiu—calls her 
his sister, you know.’ # 

‘'Hie nobility,’ said Mr Duranf, ‘are always 
very sonpuloiis about relation hips; and she 
his step-sister, lie wouldn’t qualify the lelalion- 
-lup by calling her so A common person might 
<lo so, but not a man of high breeding, like Lord 
Markham—that is all.’ 

* I suppose j'uii must be right,’ saul Mrs Gaunt. 

‘The geneiul sanl so too. But it \loes seem very 
‘■tiatige to me that of the same woman’s children, 
and she a lady of title, one should be a lord, and 
the othei have no -nit of distinction at all.’ 
They all smiled upon her bhuulty, every one 
ready with a new piece of information, and much 
sympathy for her ignorance, winch Mrs Haunt, 
seeing that it was she that was likely to he 
ielated to Lord Marklmm, and not any of the 
Durant**, felt that she. could not beai ; so she 
I uni]led ii]i hastily and declared that she must 
In going, that the general would be waiting lor 
her. ‘1 hope vou will come over some evening, j 
and 1 will ask the Waring.**, and Tu-ie must luing - 
her music I am sure }ou would like to hear 
Georges violin. He is getting oil so well, with 
Con-lame to play his accompaniments;’ and before 
any one could reply to her, Mis Haunt had burned 
avvay. 

It is paiuful not to have time to get out 
vour retort, ami these excellent people turned 
instinctively upon each other to discharge the 
unflown arrows. ‘It is so veiy easy, with a 
little trouble, to nuclei stand the titles, compli¬ 
mentary and otherwi-e, of our own nobilitv,’ said 
ill Durant, shaking his head. 

‘And such a sign of want ol breeding not to 
understand them,’ said his wile. 

‘The Honourable* Ccinstance would sound very 
pretty,’ cried Tusie ; ‘ it is such a pity.’ 

‘Especially, oitr friend thinks, if it was the 
Uonouiuble Constance Gaunt.’ 

‘ That she could never be, my dear,’ said the 
oh l clergyman mildly. 4 Bhe might be the 
Honourable Mrs Gaunt; but Constant*, no—not 
m any case*.’ 

‘1 "should like to know why D Mrs Durant 
said. 

Perhaps here the excellent chaplain’s know¬ 
ledge lulled linn ; or he had become weary ot the 
subject; for he rose and said : ‘ I have really no 
more time lor a matter which does ^lol eoneeru 
us,’ and trotted away. 

The mother and daughter left alone together, 
naturally turned to a point more* interesting 
than the eluims of Constance to rank. ‘Do you 
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rcaily think, mamma,’ said T.vric, ‘do you really, 
really tJnuh - si is nlly to be ulways discussing 
these sort ot questions—but do you behove that 
('.m dance Warin'* actually—means anytlang 1 ’ 

‘ You should M t y does George Gaunt mean any¬ 
thing? The girl never comes fust in such a 
question,’ haul Mrs Durant, with that ingrained 
nmtempl for girls which olten appears in elderly 
■women. Table was so (traditionally) young, 
besides huvmg a heart of sixteen in her bosom, 
that her sympathies were all with the girl. 

‘I don’t tlnnk in this case, mamma,’ she said. 

‘ C instance is bo much more a t person of the 
world than an)' of us. I don’t mean to say she 
is worldly. O no! but having been in society, 
and so much out .’ 

should like to know in what kind of Society 
she lias been,’ said Mrs Durant, who took gloomy 
news. ‘1 don’t want to say a word against 
Lady Markham ; hut Society, Taste, the kind of 
society to which your father and I have been 
accustomed, looks rather coldly upon a wife living 
apart from her husband.—Oh, I don’t mean to 
say Lady Markham was to blame. Ihobably, she 
is a moot excellent person ; but the presumption 
l- that at least, you know, there were—laults on 
both sides.’ 

‘I am sure I can’t give an opinion,’ cried Tasie, 
‘for, ot course, I don’t know anything about it. 
But George Gaunt has nothing but bn pay ; and 
Constance couldn’t be m love with him, could 
she? O no! 1 don’t k non any Iking about it; 

but I can’t think a gill like (’oust nice ’- 

‘A girl in a false position,* said the chaplain’* 
wile, ‘is olten glad to marry any one, just for a 
settled place in the world.’ 

‘Oli, but not Constance, mamma! 1 am .-are 
she is just amusing herself ’ 

‘Tasie! \<<u speak as if she w<ie the man,’ 
exclaimed Mrs Durant, m a tone ol loprool’. 

WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE SUN. 

Tile btudy of all thing' relating to our great 
central luminary has always been, and must 
always be, an intensely interesting one. Wor¬ 
shipped at one time as a god, and long regarded 
■with awe and reverence, it is now recognised as 
the bource of all our energy. Where, indeed, 
can man find a more fitting btudy than the great 
ruler of our planetary s) stem, the prime origin 
of our light and li\es, without which this euith 
would wander through .space a cold, black, unin¬ 
habited and uniuhabitable globe ? 

In all advancement of knowledge, ifc i° inte- 
i usting, and indeed expedient, occasionally to 
lake one’s stand and to survey the labour of the 
past yea”*, a kin ; rne’s belt wlut has been already 
tionej .• •’ win? u t remains for future genera¬ 
tions \\ r •! do we know? and what do 

we want to know ? The loot quarter of a century 
has been a fruitful one in all branches of natural, 
and espw M^y ph ,,c, i' w il science; few, indeed, are 
tli-* m; ii L'.iviil- ■ i i-search which cannot show 
■ • me great advance or some important point 
, tuned ; and this advance has been greatly char- 
.-tf-iistic of^Ue bcionce ot physical astronomy, 

• 'pecmllv in relation to solar phenomena. In 
! of the brilliant discoveries made in elec- 
j Lie ay and the kindred scienceb, we are apt to 
i luse bight of the importance of pure science. The 


fonnei*, by ministering to the everyday wants of 
I man, ajipeals to his less refined nature ; while the 
i latter, appealing only to the mmd, and not to 
the body, takes root with more dilhculty. 

' Now, let us turn our attention to the sun. 
What do we know about it, first, as regards 
its place in the universe; second, its physical 
and chemical constitution ; and third, its relation 
to our earth 1 The first of these questions 
may, in the present state of our knowledge, be 
almost completely and satisfactorily answered, and 
it is not now necessary to pavs m review all the 
results which have been achieved. We know, 
of course, that the sun is an enormous globe, 
distant some mnety-Iour million of miles lrom 
our earth, and round which our earth revolves. 
If-* diameter is about eight hundred and lift)-two 
thousand miles; and, a* far as can be detected 
| by the nm,*t delicate measurements, it is peilectly 
■ spherical, and, unlike the planet*, there is no 
| difference between its equatorial and pol.u dia¬ 
meter. Wo must not, however, jump to the oon- 
f dll-ion that the Jaws of nature are nun e* led in 
; the solar legions, and that centrifugal iurui has 
m* effect; but wo mu t rcrnembei ih d rneasme- 
1 merits where the trui body of the bun can never 
j bo seen, are at the best exceedingly difficult and 
* untrustworthy. According to Lu]dace’s neluilar 
! theory, which in a modified form is now.ul.13a 
I accepted by most astronomers, the win once 
j extended over the whole space now occupied 
, by the plaint', and by it* gradual contraction, 
hub given birth to the solar ■ Vsiem, With its 
1 countless array of planets, aslcionh, anl satellites. 

1 Tins contraction ot bulk is supposed by manv 
I to be still going on, and to be the source of all 
tlie cun’.* beat. Other tin ones have been lu»m 
tune to tune advanced to account for the ungin 
of the immense amount of energy, in the form of 
heat, hourh radiated away from the sunh surface, 
among which we may mention tin* meteoric 
theory, which supposes the heat to b • generated 
by an incessant shower ot iiiclcorile«, which, fall- 
m n with great velocity on the sun’s mrlace, rarv 
it to an intensely high i< mperatuie. There 
seems, however, to be no reason for going far 
afield to bc.irck for the source of the sun’s energy, 
and the simple theory of conli action has been 
mathematically shown by Helmholtz to be amply 
sufficient to account for the vn*t amount of energy 
, ladiated into space, and, w'lth the exception of 
a very small portion ot it, loth 
hollowing almost immediately upon the dis¬ 
covery of tin* telescope was the discovery of the 
most rimailable physical phenomena observed on 
the Airface of the sun—the solar spots. It is not 
well known who first observed them, nor, indeed, 
is it very important. Their discovery follows as 
a necessary consequence on the invention of the 
telescope, and no particular credit is due to their 
lirst observer. The appearance of a sun-spot is 
familiar to most people, yet there is hardly a 
uiore sinking ob|uct in the whole realms of 
astronomy, when viewed with a powerful tele¬ 
scope, it* appearance is indeed beautiful—the 
dai k black nucleus or central portion, surrounded 
by tlie penumbra, which has something of the 
appearance ol an interlaced and entangled mass of 
silver threads, but with a general tendency in 
j diivi tic>11 towards the centre ol the spot, sometimes 
j projecting into ‘the centre, forming promontories, 
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islands, and capes of silvery white, in a dead black any such explanation. One tiling is, however, 
sea. The size of the spots is enormous. Herschel certain—that the periods of sun-spot maximum 
observed one fifty thousand miles in diameUr, are coincident with the periods of maximum 
or more than six times the diameter ot the earth, magnetic disturbance on the oartli, and witli the 
Sometimes clusters of innumerable small ones are appearance of the aurora borealis, 
observed ; and it is seldom that the surface of the The next point that attracts our attention is 
sun is entirely free from them. the phenomenon of the prominences or red 

The first important result that followed the flames seen during a total eclipse. These remark- 
observation of sun spots was the determination able objects have lately been completely studied 
of the sun’s period of rotation, which has been by means of the spectroscope. The special 
approximately fixed ,.t tv.«ntv ' n and one-third arrangements that are employed we cannot here 
days. But here a \ «••!•• .. ... : meets our enter into; it must sulhee to mention that, by 

notice, which is this - that the rate of rotation of means of a pai ticular method of employing the 
all portions of the sun's surface is not the same; f peD roscope, we can now sec and study these 
there seems to he some retarding action at woik, prominences any day that the sun is shining, and 
which, acting on tlu* equatorial regions, causes are no longer compelled to wait for the huef 
them to lag behind. We must, however, re mem her moments of a total eclipse. It has thus been 
that nobody ha, m all probability ever seen the ioulM out that they consist ol huge clouds of 
tolul hod) of the sun, and that all the results are incandescent hydrogen, # mixed in some cases with 
based on inwi*.uivmefils made upon a ga^eoiv, different metallic vapours, and situated at some 
at all events liqui i »*vr 1 ' The spots, too, considerable height above the surface of the 
have generally some i p i : -of their own, photosphere. Their movements arc sometimes 
move or less irregular; and although wo can rely extremely rapid, and they have been oldened to 
on such enervation; lor obtaining roughly the appear or disappear in the course of a lew 
geiural late ol ielation on the urn’s surface, we minutes. On one occasion, Professor Young saw 
cannot lely on them tor delicate and accurate one ol these prominences erupted to a height of 
measurements. The lormation of a spot is a slow two bundled thousand miles ty. an hour or two. 
pi of ess, and has often been observed ; their dw- There are in the main two classes or prominences 
appearance, too, gem-rail v tAe- some time. They —Inst, the cloudy or nebulous sort, winch almost 
have, h-ivuver, on one or two occasions been exactly resemble clouds in our own atmosphere, 
observed to explode and absolutely disappear except that tln-v are red; ami secondly, the 
ulmod m a minute or two, which, w'hen w’ejimtnilic sort, which ore much more brilliant, 

• on ider tV-n* inorimm m/-*, b an a bounding and have more the appearome ot sharp tongues 


2 henomcmai 


of flame. These latti r do not generally rise to 


Vaiiou- tlm-nes have from time to tune been pro- any great height, and are distinguished in the 
posed to in oimt for tlieir formation, the one which spectrosi ope by containing vapours of metals, 
now meet- with mod, general acceptance being such ns magnesium, m addition to the hydrogen. 


that piopu-ed by Pave. Actording to Jus 


Prominences generally occur round a spot, or 


the.-io, the ‘■pots ni\ lorined ol lingo masses of where a spot is going to break out. When seen 

vapour, wh.cli, hav.ng been cooled and partly on the body of the sun, they appear ai facuhc 

combined in. the up}.or regions of the sun’s atnio- or blight spots. During a total iclip.so, there is 
f-phcie, sink into the fiery m.i, which goes by the another sight which attracts the attention of tlio 
name of the photosphere or light-giving portion observer, and that m thy coiona, which appears 
ol the sun 1 lie «u tion may he* compared to that in the form ol a silvery white light lor some 
of an immense snow-Hake, vluih, tailing into distuuce round the sun. Its outline is very 
water, is gradually melted. This theory seems to irregular, and though its appearance seems to 
agree best with <dl the observed phenomena, and, remain substantially the same during the same 

in default ol a better one, we must for the present eelipse, it vane- much from one eclipse to 

accept it. Kiosk light is, however, being thrown, another. It vva« at first thought that tins 
on tne subject year by year, and we may look tor- phenomenon might he flue to retraction in our 
ward lo the tunc when wo shall possess such atmosphere ; hut this was disproved, and it i,i 
data as shall enable us to form a complete amt now generally believed to he an emanation trom 
satisfactory theory of sun-spots. | the sun itself. Our wholo knowledge on the 

We now come to anotner and not, the least i ' 1 h ■* i-\ however, very slight; hut we may 
remarkable thing connected with the spots—|! » I *..a* i shortly to the solution of this 
their period of maximum and nrnimnin. To j difficult problem. The light given out by the 


tlieir period ol maximum and nrimunin. To 
Scliwabe of Dessau we owe the diwoyery of tins 
remarkable law, wlucli may be thii» stated : The 
average number oT spots on the sun^ surface is 


corona is luckily that sort <>t light which, lias 
most effect on a sensitive photographic plate, 
and this fact eaily gave rise to the hope that 


maximum at intervals of about eleven years i it might he possible to photogragh the corona* 
After a period of maximum, tli^average slowly without the aid of an eclipse. This has, indeed, 

decreases till it reaches its minimum in five and ben done by Dr Huggins, who lia. lately 

a half years. It then as slowly increases again, obtained photographs winch, in the opinion of 
till it reaches the next maximum period— thus those best capable of forming a judgment, truly 
continually and regularly fluctuating. The reason represent the solar corona. The results are, 
of this strange law ^e cannot, n» the present state however, not yet given lo the world ; but it is, 
of our knowledge, conjecture. Various attempts to bo hoped that they soon will be, when we 
hfrvc been made to connect it with the periods, shall he m possession of data tjfnt will enable 

or conjunctions, of different planets; hut, until us to form some conjecture, as to the true nature 

more exact knowledge of the precise length of of this beautiful and remarkable pln nomenon. 
the sun-spot period is obtained, we cannot admit j Photography has given valuable assistance in 
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the study of solar physics. We have just men¬ 
tioned the successful attempt to photograph the 
corona without the aid of an eclipse. At the 
time of the last few total eclipses, indeed, the 
corona w.is satislactoi ily photographed. The 
Mews thus obtained, together with the hand- 
sketches of observers, have given us useful 
information as regards its shape and extent. 
For observations whose obj'ect is to determine 
the amount of the sun’s surface covered at any 
tune by spots, photography is most valuable; 
and at many observatories, a view is taken of 
the sun every day that it is visible. Tins was 
loriucrly done at Kow, but has now, to the dis¬ 
credit of British science, been discontinued. 

The nrmri’enre**, emitting, as they do, almost 
«Mu-1 v i 1 ! glit. ere less amenable to this 
i.ii too I (.1 ob-i nut i- hi, and though they have bUen 
photographed during an ellipse, without that aid 
no sutistactory views have been obtained. Many 
attempts hate, however, been made, and we 
may nope that they will soon be crowned with 
success. In making astronomical observations 
with a large telescope, it is necessary that the 
instrument be so adjusted as to keep the object 
steadily in view for periods of greater or less 
duration ; else the earth’s rotation would carry 
the object bevond the Held of observation. To 
achieve this, the telescope is juo\ed by clockwork 
at a rate which shall counteract the earth’s rota¬ 
tory speed. Any slight failure m the driving 
tlock shows itself by resulting in a hopelessly 
blurred image. 

It is a common thing, on the other hand, for the 
possessors of small telescopes to think that it is im¬ 
possible they should i ver make anything in the 
form of a discovery and therefore that it is absurd 
to try ; and they arc content to let their instru¬ 
ment remain a mere toy. This is a mistake. A 
great deal of good work can be done with a very 
small instrument, it the observer does not lack 
perseverance, (\mtinuoin> observations, especially 
il the results are carefully noted down, are the 
most valuable of all; and for observations to 
determine such a thing as the periods of sun¬ 
spot maximum and minimum, nigh telescopic 
power is not requisite. Those more fortunate 
observers who are blessed with the possession of a 
good equatonal instrument have plenty of scope 
for their energies in the observation of the promi¬ 
nences with tile solar spectroscope ; and as tins 
method of observing them has only comparatively 
recently been discovered, there are still a great 
many difficult points to be solved about them. 

MR MOSSOFS WILL. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS,—CHAP. II. 

^ Having furnished a description of the bag and 
its contents, to be telegraphed up the line, Mr 
doubling proceeded to the police office, where he 
consulted an inspector, who, if he had not the 
wisdom of the serpent and the eye of the lynx, 
might at least have hud claim to the gravity 
of the owl. This functionary opined that the 
missing bag wuuld be found in Crewe, thinking 
it, perhaps, an* honour to the town that the 
theft had been the work of a local pickpocket. 
He recommended that hand-bills should be issued; 


[ and having learned that the bag contained about 
! thirty shillings, he thought the reward offered 

I ought to be two pounds; but it was plain that 
! he considered the documents of merely secondary 

importance. 

Mr Goulding did not agree with him, thinking 
it far more likely that it had been taken by 
a passenger, and half regretted that he had not 
proceeded by the train. However, he directed 
| a reward of five pounds to be offered, and then 

I I etraced his steps to the railway station, reflecting 
, as he went on the best course to adopt. The 
j serious part of the affair was that Mr Mossop, 

| being in such a precarious state, might die at 

any time ; in which case, if the will were not 
recovered, or if by any chance it fell into Sir 
Petei’s hands, the latter might inherit the 
property to tlio exclusion of Mrs Beddie, 
unless, indeed, its execution and contents could 
be established by independent evidence, which 
would be practically impossible. Under the 
circumstances, he decided to return at once to 
Chester, and draw up a new will as bin/'’ as 
possible, to be ready lor any emeigem y. Now, 
a will only three or four lines in length may be 
quite as valid and binding as one wlmh extends 
over many pages, but no lavvj er likes to admit 
as much, and Mr Colliding naturally felt it con¬ 
trary to his professional instincts to construct such 
a rough-and-ready document However, uecessitv, 
which knows no law, may be excused for dis- 
! pensing with legal forms and phraseology ; so, on 
this occasion he determined to do off-hand on a 
sheet of paper what had been supposed to occupy 
tin* attention of his film lor days. It was fortu¬ 
nate that he eanied the bulk of his money in lus 
pocket, and was therefore at no inconvenience in 
that respect. Accordingly, having despatched a 
telegram to bin wife, and another to lus paitner 
in business, he stalled by the fust tiuiu for 
Chester, and before one o’clock found himself 
once more at the gate of ‘The Firs’ Here he 
was met by the woman who kept the bulge, and 
perceived from her grave face that something had 
happened. Butting Ins head out of the cab, ho 
asked whether there was any change in Mr 
Mossop’s condition 

‘ lie’s gone, sir,’ was her reply. 

Mr Colliding simply mquiied, ‘ When ? * 

* Soon after daylight this morning, sir; near 
eight maybe.’ * 

Without further remark he proceeded to the 
house, telling the cabman to wait. There he 
found the' servants in genuine distress, espe¬ 
cially the butler, who hail been longest in Mr 
Mossop’s service. The nurse explained that 
her patient had been very had during the night, 
being much weakened with fits of coughing, 
and at about eight o’clock he had expired. He 
hail scarcely spoken at all for a good while 
befoue he died, except to ask for a drink ; but 
once he had said .something about the will being 
carried out—she was not sure* of the exact words. 
Nearly an hour had elapsed before any ope 
thought of sending to the hotel for Mr Ooulding ; 
and when the messenger did go, it was too late, 
as he had left for London. 
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Having listened to the nurse’s statement, Mr Ins fare had grown very red, and his under lip 

Ooulding thought over the matter for a minute, had shot out to a surprising extent. His first 

He could not remain long enough to look after observation was, ‘Well, well, well'* which lie 

the funeral arrangements, but of course some- repeated a great many times m an angry tone, 

body must do so, and on considciation, he found Then lie said : ‘It’s tin* xvoist case of iarelcss- 
therc was nothing for it but to leave that duty ness T ever heard of. Fancy leaving a document 
in tins hands of the butler, who was a most trust- worth thousands ami thousands on the seat of 
worthy man. He therefore wrote the necessary a railway carriage, while you coolly go to look 
instructions ; and having seen that the old gentle- out of the opposite window ' ’ 
man’s papers and \alunifies weie safely locked Mr moulding, who was familiar with his coin- 
up, he left William m temporary thnrge of the paiuoii s temper, took no notice of this upbraiding, 
house, promising to n Liu 11 m time for the fuueiul, which wore itself out in a few minutes; but, 
if possible. returning to the question of iccovermg the will, 

Jt was only when in the cab, on his way ba« lc pioposcd that they should diaw up an adverti.se- 
to Chester, that his thoughts had lei,sure to ment offering a large reward, to be inserted in 
revert to the will. Tie felt himself to be in a the prim ipal London papers 
very unpleasant, position ; lor Sir I’eior Mo-sop, ‘.Very will,’ said Air Shultleworth ; ‘but you 
as the nearest relative of the deceased, would be can scarcely expert to < barge the reward against 
certain to attend theJuneral, ami would naturally ] the firm, it ought bo come out of your little 
expect to hear the will jiad immediately aftei- ! legacy- that is, ll you ever get it,’ he udded 
wards. Aim Reddte, too, xvouhl be at‘The Firs’ tartly. 

with the same object, and how was lie to explain Air moulding acquiesced, and presently handed 
.'Hiattei- to her 7 Of course the will might, he the draft of an adveiti-einent to Ins paitiur. 
lostoml m the meantime; but if it weie not, Sir ‘Tins w ill nexvr do,’ exclaimed the lattei. ‘Here 
L’eter would probably lay claim to the piopeity \ou have givm our own name and address, to 
by applying for letters of administration lie let all the woild into the setl’et. People will 
now very non li regretted that he had not left it -av that Shultlewoitli and moulding mu-t be 
with Air Alossop, where it would have been sale ; getting wry tarele.-s; and eveiy old woman whose 
hut all solicitors have a propensity to take charge j bit iness we transact will coil^e here in a panic, 
of their client's’ document-, and m this instance to -< e that her documents* are safe ’ 
the custom was likeH to prove unfortunate, flow- ‘Then shall we have it issued from the police 
ever, lie did not doubt that the oiler of a sutlment oflb e > ’ asked Air moulding. 

reward would lead to the regulation of the will, ‘No; 1 think >oti hud better give it to l'oynter. 
winch could be of no xulue to anv olio but tin* Tin* thief will ha\e k*s, he-itatiou in going there; 
legatees ; unless, imbed, the lined -hould happen , but for that matter, our own address would appear 
to have some knowledge of the MosMip famih, on the contents nf the bag.’ 

and tty to get a big price foi it from Sir Peter, ft mu-t be explained that l’oynter kept a 
it the latter were so dishonest as to wish to | Private Inquiry Ollice at No. 7 Stray Place, S.AV, 
<lcstroy it ami < laim t>* 1 p’*..pei*\' j ami was slightly known to the firm m the way 

On arriving at < .• ■■ i .1 Mr moulding of business, 
found that lie had more than an hour to wait! ‘There's another thing,’Air Shuttlewoith con- 
for a train ; and he spent the time m pacing up liuuul, while Air moulding pioceedcd to write 
and down the platform in a stale of gieat inita- out the notice anew*. ‘Say “Lost.” only--not 
turn, for lie was anxious to get home Fvenlti- “ Lo-t or Stolen ;” and then, if the thief thinks 
ally, however, lie had tile salisfa< turn ol being that it is supposed to be simply lost, he will 
once more whirled on his wav to London. When not he afraid to come forward ’ 
passing through (Yewe, he alighted fora moment, Air Oouhhug made the necessary alteration, 
to adv at the Iflquny Ollice whether any tidings and was soon on his way to the establishment of 
of the hag had been obtained, but, as he anlici- Afr Pointer. That woithy wu- an ex-deteilive, 
pated, without success and though ready at all turns to make ‘pmate 

Jt was almost eleven o’clock when he reached inquiries’about other people, might have shunned 
home, tired and diem riled ; but the fatigue of any very searching inquiry into his own career, j 
his journey caused him to sleep soundly, not- However, lie was well enoneh Idled tor the I 
withstanding the thought that on the moirow seniee that tlie soliutors reqniied, and willingly 
lie would have to make u disagreeable explana- undertook it on the promise of a reasonable 
tion to his senior partner. He was at the office fee. 

Half an hour earlier than usual next morning, On the next day, winch was Saturday, the 
and had not long to wait for the appearance of notice appeared m* the leading London dailies, 
Air Shuttlewoith. The latter was an elderly as wadi as in a provincial newspaper circulating 
man, short and stout, with a red fine; a very in the Ore we di&tiu t, to which it lyid been trans*- 
good fellow m many respects, but with a decidedly nutted by telegraph. It ran as follows: ‘Fifty 
crusty temper. Hence, Mr moulding had avoidecl Pounds Reward. —Lost at Crewe on the morning 
mentioning the loss of the will m his telegram, of Thursday the 10 th inst, out of a first-class ' 
hoping that it might be found in time to save him compartment in the London tram, a lawyer’s 
from a lecture ; lor when anything went wrong, black hug, containing a Will and some papers of 
Air Shuttlewoi th •was not s'ftw to express his no use to any one but the owner.—The finder 
sentiments. It could not be helped, however; and will lccoivo the above reward on immediately 
the junior partner told his story as briefly as bringing it to Poynter’s Pm atu* Inquiry Office, 
possible, adding that he supposed they had better 7 Stray Place, London, S.W.’ 
advertise at once. Air Alossop’s funeral was to take place on 

Mr Shuttlcw’orth had listened in silence, but Monday morning, and up to Saturday evening 
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n o news of the will had been received, though Miss Reddie, Sir reter, Mr Crooks, and three 
both the partners remained at the oflicc till a of the more intimate friends of the deceased, 
late hour, m the vain hope that a telegram might Under the circumstances, it was not surprising 
arrno from the Crewe police office, where Mr that there was an absence of any violent mani- 
Gouldmg had left his address The latter gentle- festation of grief. The baronet had never been 
man felt that it was incumbent on him to be very friendly with his cousin, and cared nothing 
present at the funeral, and arrange the household about him ; the two ladies were the persons most 
matters at ‘The Firs’ afterwards, and his mind attached to the deceased gentleman, but they 
was a good deal disturbed in consequence. Mr were to inherit liis wealth, and their excitement 
&huttleworth advised him to go to Crewe that naturally modified their sorrow. Mrs Rcddie’e 
night, sleep there, and make inquiries at the mind was filled with misgivings about the will; 

police office on the following day (Sunday), and but she tried to appear calm, not telling her 

thereafter proceed to Chester. The partners sat daughter of the loss. The iormer ladv was 
talking together till nearly half-past five o’clock verging on fifty years of age; but her dark hair 
---more than two hours after the Saturday closing was only ^Hitlv HreakM wi'h gray, and her 
hour; and Mr Goulding had then just enough complexion w.i '* ’ 1 .die was in short, 

time to hurry home, pack his valise, aud ca^cli just the c*n;«!\, i ! ' ‘.1 *i of woman who 

the mail at Euston, so as to reach Crewe shortly would be appreciate 1 m a sickroom. She would 
after midnight. It had been arranged that he have been 1 . i i » all- n 1 My Mossop during his 
should take with him the draft of the will, as illness, had she known that it wu? serious; but, 
a substitute for the missing document. Tlu\ ' for some reason, he preferred to employ the pro- 
would of course be practically the same thing I lessional nurse recommended by his cook, Per- 
fur the requited purpose; and if its production ' liap« he was afraid that, if Mrs Reddie took •]> 
instead of the will did not create suspicion, and her abode at ‘The Firs,’ lu*r lour daughl 

cause Sir Peter or his friends to o»k awkward would follow, and end by taking comma) <’ ol' 

questions, a discovery might be avoided for the the entire establishment. MBs Reddie, who 
time. accompanied her mother, was very similar m 

As Mr Goulding was leaving the office, Mr feature and style, and looked about twudy- 
Shuttleworth gave him borne parting words of i live. 

advice. 'Be careful,’ he said, ‘not to volunteer! Sir Peter was a strongly-built, licai y-looking 
any information. Put u bold lace on it, and j man, not much over thirty, and he knew a gieat 
remember that no one has a light to catechise 1 deal more about hoi^eb than law. Tlr> leg.il 
you. I only hope the baronet has not got wind ; adviser, liow'ever, made up tor any defiaeii'-y in 
of the affair, if you luid published the name the latter respect. Mr Crooks wo* not unlike 
of our firm, as you intended, he would have been , a little fox-terrier; sandy, small, and t-huip- 
sure to know.’ | featured ; and be appeared to carry lm> client's 

It is unnecessary to dwell on Mr Gould mg's | brains as w ell as hn> own. 
journey northwaids. lie called at the Crewe j The otlur three gentlemen wvre invited paltly 
police office on Sunday morning; but the bills < to remove the eiubaira&sinent winch would have 
first issued there, ottering five pounds reward, | existed between the baronet and Mn Reddie if 

had been without result, and the police had no strangers were present; for, a 1 : might be 

obtained no information whatever. expected, they were not on veiy good teims 

Proceeding to Chester in the evening, lie slept When Mr Goulding rose to open tie* pro- 
tli ere, and attended the funeral next morn- ceedings, his face was the longe-t m the lvoni, 
ing. There were not many persons present , 1 and he spoke with some nervon nc s. ‘In 
as Mr Mossop had been rather reserved in dis-! accordance with the usual pracli c,’ lie bigan, 
position, making few new friends; and most of j ‘it is now my duty to inform you of the tenor 
Liu old friends were gone before him. The 1 of Mr Mossop’s will: and I may mention that 

procession comprised some half-dozen of the j it was signed only the day before he died ; but 

neighbouring gentry, and Sir Peter, who had he had given my him instruction 0 to prepare it 

brought his solicitor with him. The baronet did about three weiks In tore. I biouglit it down 
not expect any great benefit from his kinsman’s from London myself, and was present when lie 
death; but thought that perhaps Mr Mo-sop executed it; and this document that T am going 
might have relented so far as to leave him a i to read is a draft. It is of course almost,word 
thousand or so on the strength of then* relation- for word with the will itself.’ 
ship. j ‘Why not read from the original 7 ' asked Mr 

Mossop Dali, the residence of Sir Peter Price j Crooks ‘ard then we should have the exact 

Mowip—to give him his full name—was near i words.’ , 

Wrexham; aud his solicitor was Mr David! ‘ 1 have not got it here.’ 


Wrexham; aud his solicitor was Mr David! ‘ 1 have not got it here.’ 
Crooks of thafj town, a gentleman who took a, ‘May I ask vheiv it, i 

special infireht in his client on account of certain ‘It is along with Mime 
bums he had advanced him to meet looses on took away.’ 


other papers that 1 


iellled. lie had privately explained to the j the draft run.’.’ * « 

l'.nuer lady the unfortunate affair of the lost will, 1 The country mouse generally stands a little 
i peaking as eonfr’ently as he could of its ultimate in awe of the town mouse, and in like manner 
k< >\eiy. After the funeral, the party assembled Mr Crooks entertained a certain respect for the 
in tin library to hear the will read. Besides eminent London solicitor, for which reason, pro- 
Mr Gouidmg, the company consisted of Mrs and hably, lie did not pursue the subject further. 
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Mr Goulding then proceeded to rend the docu¬ 
ment, which, though simple in substance, was 
so loaded with obscure forms and technical terms 
that the recital occupied several minutes. 

Sir Veter looked as though he did not 
thoroughly understand it; but lie knew that Ins 
name was not mentioned at all, and consequently 
(hat lie was to get nothing. IJe glowered at Airs 
Jteddie with a vague feeling that she was the 
cause ol liis disappointment; aiul his ln*m*lmiau, 
the Wrexham attorney, looked very -viciously 
at all the company. 

‘I suppose you will apply for probate at once?’ 
haul the latter gentleman to Air Colliding. 

‘As soon as possible.' 

‘Come along then,’ ho said brusquely to Sir 
Voter; ‘we arc not wanted here; there is no 
use in slaying longer; ’ and the two worthies 
made their exit, but were not seen to dn\o away 
till nearly half an hour later 

Alter partaking of luncheon, the strangers I 
, took their departure, leaving Mr Colliding at 
liberty to discus business matters with Airs 
Ruddle. It wo* ai ranged that all the nrvonts 
were to be retained for the present, the lady 
willingly '■* 1 'i V” r ('• pay them the suin', that. 
Air Mu«m .1 i.: >ithem to have, if she 
were only fortunate enough to get the properly 
:aM\ luto her po-jw ssion. She was solely 
ti< ubled about tie* !o"s of the will, though ."he 
said little; iiiid not without reason, for, when 
one i" on the point ot exchanging poverty for 
wealth, it is a letter disappointment to see the 
fmtmie Middeitly vanish, and the poverty stems 
double galling. The Reddies lived together in 
a small house in the suburbs of Aland lifter , and 
tin* modest annuity on which tin v contrived to 
keep up appiwiinnv^ had oftui beat .uitnap.ited 
by n loan from AJi* Alossop. 

r l Jie Milieitor re.es)ir..J Air I’eddie as well as he 
tould, piomi'ing to telegraph the moment he had 
anything to communicate, lit* was anxious to 
return home tin it night; and having mule an 
inspection oi the house and tnven smile paitmg 
iu|uiici.ious to the butler, he left in time to calcli 
{ho evening ti..m at Chester. 


AN ORIENTAL SCHOLAR. 

In the month of August 1882, Edward Henry 
Valmer was murdered in the Arabian Desert; 
and eight months latc*r, his bod), with those of 
othtfr two who fell with lnm, was brought home 
and buried in Engl.unl. The Lile of V.dmer 
has been written by Mr Waites Besant; and 
the • narrative closed with the reflection, that 
while the service ior the dead echoed among the 
tombs, some there were who thanked Heaven ior 
English hearts as true and loyal now as in the 
brave days of old ; and some who thought of 
Palmer’s strange destiny, and how a brave boy 
should wm lii i way from obscurity to honour 
by undaunted courage and persistence; and liow 
the mortal remains of a great scholar and man 
of books should find a place beside the bones of 
Wellington and Nelson. 

Palmer was born on the 7th of August 1840, 
at Cambridge, where his father kept a private 


school. Both parents died while Palmer was 
yet a child, the funeral of his mother being the 
earliest event of which he had any recollection. 
The child, who"e sole inheritance was a tendency 
to asthma and bronchial disease, was brought 
up and educated by an aunt. As a boy he was 
always small, and apparently weak of frame, but 
was capable of efforts showing great muscular 
strength. He was admirable on the trapeze and 
the gymnastic bar, and was a hold and fearless 
swimmer, but took no part in cricket or football. 
He read a great deal, especially poetry ; and was 
greatly caressed and petted by every one, partly 
because it was believed ho would die early, and 
partly because of a singular personal charm, 
which was always one of his most remarkable 
characteristics. At school he learned Latin and 
Greek; but outside, he learned Romany, the 
language of the gypsies. This he did by pacing 
travelling tinkers si\pence for a lesion, by haunt¬ 
ing their tenD, talking with the men, and crossing 
the hands of the women with his pocket-money, 
in exchange for a few more words, which were 
added to his vocabulary. In this way lie gradu¬ 
ally made lor himself a gypsy dictionary. 

Through some family influence, the hoy ob¬ 
tained a situation as clerk in the house of 
Hill and Underwood, Eastokeap, London. The 
woik was not congenial; but Palmer spent 
his spare hours in learning the Italian lan¬ 
guage lie began without assistance, and, at 
first, by the old-fashioned method of grammar 
and syntax lessons. Soon these modes were 
discarded, and others adopted. There was in 
Tilohborno Street a cufiS frequented by Italian 
refugees, political exile*, and republican*, where 
Palmer went nightly, and where he first listened, 
tlien begun to talk. About Saffron JTill was 
a colon)- ot Italian organ-grinders and sellers 
of plaster-cast image", whom he met m their 
restaurants, drank their emu* vino, and learned 
their patois. no met and talked ubo with 
Italian sailors, and acquired the diahch of Genoa, 
No pie*, Nice, Livorno, Venice, and Afctsimi. 
Palmer did not approve of learning language; 
in the manner usually adopted. ILis idea wii" 
that a language should be at tnxt studied without 
the grammar, and with tin* intention ol acquiring, 
to begin with, the most important part of the 
actual vocabulary; that languages being in groups, 
present vocabularies which, with ceitam varia¬ 
tions, are common property; that in flections, 
suffixes, and so forth, also resemble each other, 
and therefore come quite ca"ily,,lo the mini who 
ha* begun with the words; *o that, in learning 
simply to lead a tongue without opening any¬ 
thing more than a dictionary, you acquire insen¬ 
sibly a vast amount of grammar a*M a great 
quantity of syntax. He maintained that any 
mU lligent person could learn to read a language 
in a tew weeks, and to apeak it, in a few months, 
unless it be his first atteni^ at an Oriental 
language. 

In the year 1869, Palmer applied for the 
Proles^orslnp of Arabic in Cambridge University; 

- -—— 
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but Dr Wright of the British Museum was pre¬ 
ferred. In the same year, however, the Lord 
Almoner’s Professorship of Arabic became vacant, 
and Palmer received the appointment from the 
Rev. Gerard Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, at that 
time the Queen's Almoner. The salary was only 
forty pounds a year; but the preferment was 
important, because it allowed Palmer to keep his 
fellowship whether he married or not. He did 
marry, on the very day alter having received the 
appointment. With the proioaorsliip and fellow¬ 
ship, Pa Inn t had llirco hundred and fifty pounds 
a year ; and the only duty incumbent on him was 
to deliver two lectures annually. In 1873 the 
salary was increased by two hundred and fiitv 
pounds, owing to new regulations about examina¬ 
tions in Oriental languages, which required that 
Palmer should give three courses of lectures on 
Arabic, Per-i.m, and Ilmdifstani. Soon he had 
an established reputation a- an Oriental scholar; 
and when the Shah of Pet hr came to this countiy 
in 1873, Palmer was presented to lum, and at tell 
as one of his interpreters, lie wiote in Uidu 
a long account of Ins interview, and of the Shah’s 
visit to Loudon, for the (Jude Akhbar, in which 
it occupied tliiity-tive columns. At the same 
time, and for the same paper, he wrote a de>cup¬ 
turn of the Duke of Edinburgh's marriage. Occa¬ 
sional work lie had of a peculiar kind. One day 1 
a note, badly written and badly spelt, reached him 
from Manchester, with a paper inclosed of which 
a translation was desired. It moved to be a 
warrantor ticket for certain good., setting forth, 
in the name of Allah, that the bale with which 
it came coutamcd so many yards of stuff, of such 
a quality, made by such a manul.u turei, and so 
forth. The translation was sent off; and a letter 
ciune back, inclosing a ten-pound note, and con¬ 
taining the words: ‘Disvit Sir— Hooray for old 
Cambridge ! This was what the Oxford chap 
said it was.’ The following curious and interest¬ 
ing document appears to be a copy of an aruient 
Persian inscription, probably taken from a tomb 
or a triumphal column. It is, however, very 
incomplete. It reads as follows: ‘in the name 

of GoiL This-was made [or ere led] by [name 

uncertain] m the year |"u".«'*if.rn 1 It i-. one 
thousand four bundled an ■ < \ • n:\ !iv . . . long, 
and seven hundred and thirty . . . broad ; and 
it’ Here the manuscript abruptly ends. 

In the year 1873, Palmer made an arrangement 
with Messrs Allen & (Jo., of Wutulno Place, 
London, to prepare for them an Arabic Grammar, 
a work which was published m 1874. In the 
same year, he wrote for the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge a Jhttory of the 
Jewish Nation. A Persian Dictionary, begun in 
1874, gave continuous occupation till the year of 
Ins death; but meanwhile he accomplished a 
good deal of othlr work, including a Lij>‘ of the 
Calif Haroun Alrashid , published m 1880 by 
Messrs Marcus Ward k Co. In tins little book 
the hero of the Arabian Niqhts is clothed with 
real life and individuality. The origin and rise 
of the Cali fate is clearly described ; and much 
information is communicated regarding the mean¬ 
ing of old Mohapimedan institutions, together 
with the history of one Mohammedan monarch. 
Haroun is described as a ‘man of great talents, 
keen intellect, and strong will. Had he been 
born in a humbler position, he might have done 

* 


something for the good of his country and the 
world at large, and would ceitamly even then 
have attained to eminence. The eloquence and 
impetuosity of his discourse, as shown in those 
speeches of his which have been preseived, were 
remarkable even for a time when eloquence was 
cultivated and regarded as the greatest accomplish¬ 
ment. As a man lie showed many indications of 
a loyal and affectionate disposition; but the pre¬ 
posterous position in winch he was placed almost 
necessarily crushed all leally human feelings m 
him.’ 

In 1880, Palmer finished his new translation 
of the Turan for the Clarendon Press : a very 
romaihable and valuable vvoik. lie likewise 
contributed to the Sat nub ni die view, the Atheiuvum, 
and the Acadony, wrote reviews and papers on 
Oriental subjects for the Tilth's, and was for a 
time on the regular staff of tko.Standaid. 

The death of Palmer happened in a remarkable 
way. When it became evident that Aiabi Pasha 
must be put down by force, there was great 
anxiety both (o;. . t: *u * the saf« ty of the Sui. 
Canal and i> _• ■■In:' s 'n- support which Aral a 
might get liom allies in the Arabian Desert. It 
whs tolerably ceitain tb.it Arabi reckoned on other 
support than that of the Egyptian Nationalist 
party; he looked either to Upper Egvpt or to 
lliose paits of Attica where the faith bad lnldv 
been making progro. s ; and it win possible that 
there would be a religion- w.n of unknown ntugm- 
| tilde, m which Aiabi wouhl be suppoited by the 
■ Arabs of the Desert on both sides of the Canal. 
With these tribes, Palmer bad become uiqiiuintcd 
while engaged in the Sinai Survey ; and when 
the question aio-t who could go, with a miIIk itut 
knowledge of the sheiks to ascertain tluir inten¬ 
tions, anil influence Hum in the rieht direction, 
Palmer was sole* ted as unquestionably the fitlr- 1 . 
At the* instance ot Eail Gianville and the LomIh 
of the Admiralty, he was sent to the De-ei t and 
peninsula of Sinai, where he was to li.ivel about 
among the people ; to pass iioin tribe to tribe ; 
to asceitain the extent of any ev it< merit that 
had been aroused, and how far the people were 
inclined to join Aiabi; then to detach the whole 
of the tribes if possible from the Egyptian cause ; 
and with a view to this, to nuke arrangements 
with the sheiks- He was to find out on what 
terms each would consent to make his people sit 
down in peace, or, jI net ossary, join and light with 
the Biitish forces, oi act m any way for British 
interests, as might seem best. He was, if possible', 
to close with their terms ; and promises made 
bv him would be considered binding on the 
British government. As to the Canal, he was to 
take all po 'hi.-* -t»I nl.ice an effective guard 
on its bank*- •■n Jh* « a :«t:■ side, or for the repair 
of the Canal, in case Arabi should attempt its 
destruction. He was blither to ascertain if camels 
m sufficient numbers could he purc hased, and at 
what price. Palmer assumed the designation of 
the S&eik Abdullah, and was dressed in full 
I costume, like a Mohammedan Arab of the towns. 
His biographer says: ‘ On leaving Jaffa, Palmer 
disappeared ; he was no longer Palmer; in his 
place there is the Sheik Abdullah, the old friend 
of the Teyahahs, and going back after ten years 
more to see them again. He is much richer than 
when he was here last; he was then shabby and 
went aloot; now he is splendidly dressed and 
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rifles a camel; he has heautiful guns and pistols 
with him ; he gives presents because he is so 
glad to see his old friends again ; lie can give 
many more presents because he is so rich.’ From 
Gaza, the Sheik journeyed through the Desert 
under u burning bun, travelling sometimes eigh¬ 
teen hours a flay, meeting and arranging with 
the sheiks ; and he reached Suez on the 30th of 
.Inly, having fully accomplished the objects of 
Ins mission. 

The importance of his work will appear when 
it is considered wliat might have happened had 
he not made that journey. Probably the British 1 
soldiers would have had to deal with a vast 
horde of lunatics, who might have accomplished 
the destruction of the ('anal, or at least lined its 
hanks with hostile natives, tiring into every ship, 
and perhaps furnishing to Aiabi an immense 
army, formidable by its numbers, though badly 
equipped, oral least a crowd hovering about and 
harassing the British troops. After Palmer had 
made the tribes quiet, there was no enemy on 
the banks of the Canal, and a patrol of gunboats 
formed for it a sufficient guard ; and after there 
was no danger of an attack in their lear, the 
army was free to undertake the operations which 
led to Tcl-el-Kebir His great services wen* fully 
appreciated ! v fl« Bull !> g •v<»n ,, i id lie was 
appointed ‘J>, rpiii'i r i !i >' 11« :• Majesty’s 

forces in Egypt; was placed on the Admiral’s 
staff, and asked to suggest what his salary should 
be On the (>th of August he again entered the 
Desert, carrying money lor the purchase ol camels 
and other purposes. On the 10th of the month, 
lie and other members of liib party were treacher¬ 
ously murdered; and thus closed a career of 
marvellous woik, and still more fruitful promise. 


THE MYSTERIOUS VALISE. 

BY AN EA-LIFE-Ol AttD.sllAN. 

‘ Seni’KY, will you kindly keep your eye on my 
bag for a few minutes? I am going to have ai 
plunge m the Serpentine,’ said a well-dressed, I 
middle-aged gentleman to me, one warm summer 
morning a few years ago, as I was on dutv at 
the Paik gate of Kniglitsbrulge Cavalry Bar¬ 
racks 

‘AH right, sir,’ I replied. ‘If 1 am relieved 
before you return, I bhall hand it over to the 
next sentry.’ 

‘Oil, I shan’t be more than half an hour at 
the latest, as ] must he in the City by nine. 1 
prefer leaving my valise with vow ; there are 
so many vagatyrnds always swarming about 
Hyde Park, that it is quite possible that one of 
them might take a fancy to it while I am bathing. 
It doesn’t contain very valuable property—only 
a suit of clothes and a few documents “of no 
use to any one but the owner,” as the sayiilg is. 
All the same, however, I have no desire to lose 
it.’ So saying, the gentleman turned away, and 
walked briskly across the Park in tile direction 
of the Serpentine. 

The request to look after his property did not 
in the least surprise me, as numerous robberies 
from the clothing of persons bathing had for 


some time before been reported to the police. 
I lifted the bag—upon which the letters W. N. 
were painted, and which was in the battered 
condition indicative of having been much 
tumbled about—and placed it behind the low 
wall that lay between the barracks and the 
footpath. 

The barracks clock struck eight Fully half an 
hour had elapsed since the owner of the bag 
departed, and as yet there was no sign of him ; 
the ‘quarter-past’ was chimed from the neigh¬ 
bouring clocks and still he did not turn up; 
and as the minutes passed, 1 thought to myself 
that it was time he was looking sharp if he 
really wished to be in flie City by nine. 

‘About half-past eight I perceived a great com¬ 
motion in the Park. Men were rushing from 
all quarters m the direction of the Serpen¬ 
tine ; and soon afterwards 1 ascertained from a 
passer-by that the excitement was caused by one 
of the numerous bathers having been drowned. 
An unea-y suspicion was at once excited within 
me that the person who had come to such a sad 
end was the gentleman who had left his valise 
m my charge, wlih h suspicion was intensified 
when T was lelieved at nine, with the article still 
unclaimed. 1 loflected, however, that its owner 
may have been chained to* the scene of the 
disaster l»y that morbid curiosity which induces 
people to linger about the spot where any 
riV.P"tv of the kind lias recently occurred, and 
llioi., I li-'iiig that he was pressed for time, and 
knowing that Ins property would be perfectly 
safe, had gone direct to the City. 

1 handed over the bag to the sentry who 
relieved mo without mentioning to lnni anything 
ol the circumstances of the case ; and when he 
returned from duty at eleven, I eagerly asked 
him if the valine had been called for. 

‘No,’ he replied ; ‘it is still lying behind the 
vi all ’ 

i went on sentry again at one o’clock, and no 
one had come for it It was the height of the 
London season, and IIvtie Paik presented its 
customary gay appearance; but the imposing 
array of splendidly appointed equipages, dashing 
equestrians, and fashionably dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, which at other times was to me a 
most interesting spectacle, that afternoon passed 
by unheeded, as all my thoughts were centred 
on speculations regarding the fate of the owner 
of the bag Before being relieved at three, I 
had it conveyed to my room in barracks, and 
alter coming otf guard, placed it lor greater 
security in the troop store That evening, before 
‘stables,’ when the orderly corpmal had read out 
the duties lor the succeeding day, he said, 
addressing me: ‘Jones, you have to attend the 
orderly room to-morrow.’ ° 

‘Why 7 ’ 1 inquired. 

‘You have been reported for neglecting to 
salute Captain Sir Carnaby Jenks as he passed 
vou while on sentry this afternoon,’ was the 
corporal’s answer. 

1 said nothing by way of excuse. This a heinous 
charge was in all probability true. I believe I 
might have omitted to ‘present* to her Majesty 
the Queen herself, if she had passed that after¬ 
noon m her state carnage, so distracted was I 
by the engrossing subject of this valise. 
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After slablc'i, I left barracks fur my customary 
walk, and purchasing a copy of the Echo irom 
a juvenile newsvendor, I read the particulars of 
the fatality of the morning. Friends had identi¬ 
fied the body, which was that ot a gentleman 
named Nixon, w ho had resided at Bayswater. 

‘Nixon! That corresponds with the initial 
“N” on the bag,’ 1 thought to myself, now 
perfectly convinced that the deceased was the 
person I had seen in the morning. I also ascer¬ 
tained irom the newspaper report that a man 
had been apprehended on suspicion of having 
attempted to rille the pockets of the clothes ol 
the drowned man, and who had been roughly 
handled by the crowd, before a policeman could 
be procured to take him into custody. After a 
moment’s reflection, I decided to call at the 
address given in the paper, in order to arrange 
about the restoration of th6 bag to the relatives 
of the deceased. 

Reaching the house, I knocked softly at the 
door, and stated my business to the domestic who 
appeared, by whom 1 was shown into a room, 
and immediately afterwards was waited upon by 
a young lady, the daughter of the deceased, who, 
naturally enough, was perfectly overcome wilh 
grief. T explained to her m a few words the 
object of my a nit. 

‘ I am uncertain whether poor papa had a 
valise of that description when he left tins 
morning,’ she said; ‘ but possibly yon may 
recognise him irom this photograph,’ submitting 
one she took irom the table lor my inspec¬ 
tion. 

I experienced a strange sense of relief—the 
features in the photo were those of a person 
bearing no resemblance whatever to the individual 
who had left his bag in my charge. 

The young lady thanked me heartily for the 
trouble I hud taken in the matter; and I ldt 
the house of mourning, and returned to barracks 
in a very mystified shite of mind. 

‘Could the owner of the bag be the thief who 
had been caught in the act of plundering the 
dead man’s clothes?’ 1 asked myself, but imme¬ 
diately dismissed the idea irom my mind, as 
being absurd and improbable. 

Next day, I attended the orderly room, and 
received a severe admonition irom the command¬ 
ing officer. Fortunately for me, as it happened, 
Sir Carnaby had been in plain clothes, so my 
offence in the eye of martial law was of a com¬ 
paratively venial character. Immediately altcr- 
wards, 1 considered it my duty to report the cir¬ 
cumstances attending the valise to the adjutant, 
who in turn communicated with the police 
authorities at Scotland Yard ; and that evening, 
pursuant to instructions received, I had the bag 
conveyed to that establishment. After I had 
explained how <4t was placed in my charge, it 
was opened m my presence by an officiul, and 
was iound to contain just a suit of old clothes 
and a few newspapers, but no documents of any 
kind, as stated by its owner. 

After this, the bag ceased to interest me, as 
the valueless character of its contents caused 
me to speculate Ess on the unaccountable conduct 
of its possessor* m nfrvcr returning for it. I 
may mention that I read an account in the 
evening paper regarding the alleged thief who 
had been apprehended on the Serpentine Bank 


under the circumstances before alluded to. By 
the name of Judd, he had boon taken before 
a magistrate and remanded for a week, in 
order that inquiries might be made concerning 
him. 

Some time afterwards I was on Queen’s guard, 
Westminster. I had just mounted my horse 
and taken up position m one of the two boxes 
facing Parliament Street, -when a gentleman 
stopped opposite me and scanned me curiously. 
Addressing me, he said: ‘Don’t you remember 
mo’’ 

There was no mistaking the voice ; it was that 
of the owner of the bag 1 Otherwise, ho w.is 
greatly altered, ns he had denuded himself of 
the luxuriant whiskers and moustache which he 
wore when I saw him previously. 

‘ What lias been wrong 9 ’ 1 asked. 

‘Oh, I was seized with a (it that morning 
when I came out of the water, aud was taken 
home in an uncoil m ious state. J have been veiy 
unwell ever since, and lune left my house tor the 
lird time to-day. T made inquiries at, hurra ' 
about you ; and as the soldier 1 spoke to sooth'd 
to know about the bag T left with jou, he du ■ J « d 
rue here.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ I said, ‘J had quite made up my 
mind that you were the gentleman who w«n 
drowned that morning; and when 1 discovered 
my mistake, I am almost ashamed to own that 
I took you for tlu* man who was apprehended 
on the i*llarge of ltying to plunder the drowned 
man’s clothes. 1 

The gentleman smiled pleasantly and said: 
‘All! I read about that.—And now to business. 
I wish to gi*t my bag at once. I presume you 
have it in sale keeping at the barracks?’ 

‘It’s much nearer at hand,’ 1 replied—‘just 
across the street from here;’ and then I told 
him that it was in the custody of the police 
aulliorilies at Scotland Yard. 

This informal ion apparently disconcerted him. 

‘It is very awkward indeed,’lie said. ‘1 have 
to catch the six train lor Liverpool, as I wi-h 
to sail by flic ft earner that leaves to-niorrnw 
morning for New York. Couldn’t jou come 
across with me to get it?’ 

‘ You forget that I am on pen try,’ 1 replied. 
‘I won’t be relieved until four; and even then, 
I daren’t leave the guard ; nor would I care 
to ask permission to do so You should go a\ 
once to the captain of the guard and represent 
the case to him; and perhaps, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, he will permit me to accompany 
you.’ _ 

Acting on mv advice, lie proceeded at onco 
to the officer 1 in command, leaving me extremely 
amused at the fuss lie was making about bis 
bag, considering all that it was worth. 

Soon afterwards, lie returned with a smiling 
face, and informed me that the captain had 
acceded to his request. I expressed my gratifi¬ 
cation fat this intelligence, and added: ‘Surely, 
sir, von have been shaving since I last Raw 
you?’ 

‘Yes; I was threatened with tho recurrence 
of a nasty skin complaint to which I was for¬ 
merly subject.’ 

During the interval that elapsed until my 
period of duty was ended, the gentleman paced 
about in a most impatient maimer, ever and 
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anon seeming to relieve his feelings by stopping 
to pat my liorsc. At length I left my post, 
and dismounting, led my charger to the stable 
and handed it over to a comrade; then divest¬ 
ing myself of my cuirass, was ready to proceed 
to Scotland Yard. One of the corpoials on guard 
received orders to accompany mo; so, together 
with the gcntlemau, we started, and crossing 
the street, reached the police headquarters m 
a minute or two; and on making inquiries, 
wero directed to the ‘Lost Property’ depattment. 
We stated our business; and an official, after 
receiving an assurance from me that the appli- 
t ant was the right person, speedily produced llie 
valise. ‘Why didn't you see about thi 3 before?’ 
he asked, addressing the gentleman. 

‘Because I was too ill to see about anything,’ 
was the reply. 

The gentleman then* signed a book, certifying 
that his properly had been restored to him, giving 
as lie did so the name of Hobbs. 

Having thanked the official, Mr Hobbs caught 
up his property, and wo lelt the office. When 
we got to the door, we found assembled a small 
crowd of men employed about the establishment; 
for the unusual spectacle of two hehneted, jack- 
hooted (Juaidsmen had caused a good deal of 
speculation as to our business there. Mr Hobbs 
hurriedly brushed past them, and gaining the 
street, hailed a parsing cab, and the driver at 
once pulled up. ‘Here is something for your 
trouble,’ lie said, slipping a sovereign into my 
hand. I, of euurse, thanked him heartily fur 
tins munificent douceur. Declining the offer of 
the diner to place his bag on tin* dicky, lie 
put it nmde the vehicle; tlien shaking hands 
with the corporal and mjself, he said to the 
driver. ‘Euslon, as fast as you can,’ and entered 
the cab. 

The driv< r relca-ed tlu* brake from the wheel, 
and was whipping up Ins scraggy horse with a 
vi«‘W to stalling, when the poor annual slipped 
and fell. The men belonging to Scotland Yard 
who had followed its into the street at once 
rushed to the driver’s assistance, unbuckled the 
traees, and after pushing back the cab, got the 
horse on its feet. All the while Air Hobbs was 
watching the operations from the window; and 
1 noticed that one of the men was surveying lnm'j 
very attentively. 

‘Your name is Judd, i,nT it?’ the man at 
length remarked. 

‘Ho; it isn’t.—What do you mean by addi oss- 
ing me, .dr?’ indignantly replied Air Hobbs. 

‘Well,’ said the man—whom I at once sur¬ 
mised was a member of the detective force— 
‘that’s the name you gave, anyhow,‘when you 
were had up on tli* charge of feeling the pockets 
of the gent’s clothes wlio was drowned m the 
Serpentine a week ago. I know you, although 
you’ve had a clean shave.* 

I started on hearing this statement; my sus¬ 
picions, ridiculous as they seemed at the time, 
had turned out to be correct after all; while 
Air Judd, alias Nobbs, turned as pale as death. 

‘Come out of that lab,’ said the detective. 

‘•You’ve no right to detain me,’ said Nobbs. ‘I 
was discharged tins morning.’ 

‘ Because nothing was known against you.—But 
look here, old man, wdiat have you got in that 
tag!’ 


‘ Only some old clothes, I assure you,’ said tlio 
crest-fallen Hobbs. 

‘ Come inside, and we ’ll see,’ said the detective, 
seizing the bag. ‘ Out of the cab—quick ! and 
come with me to the office.’ 

Air Hobbs complied with a very bad grace ; 
while the corporal and I followed, ■wondering 
what was to happen next. 

We entered a ■ room in the interior, and the 
bag was opened; but it apparently contained 
nothing but tbe clothes. 

‘There is certainly no grounds for detaining 
the man,’ said an inspector standing near. 

Mr Hobbs at ouce brightened up and cried • 
‘You see I have told you the truth, and now be 
good enough to let me go.’ 

‘All right,’said the detective. ‘Pack up your 
traps and clear out! ’ 

Mr Hobbs this time Complied with exceeding 
alacrity, and began to replace the articles of 
clothing, when tlio detective, seemingly acting on 
a sudden impulse, caught up the valise and gave 
it a vigorous shake. A slight rustling sound was 
distinctly audible. 

‘ Hillo ! what’s this ? ’ cried the officer.— 
Emptying the clothes out of the bag, he pro¬ 
duced a pocket-knife, and in a trice ripped open 
a false bottom, and found—^bout two dozen 
’..r*l <’ 1 r*'i.'? and a magnificent emerald 

neciiiet caretuily packed in wadding, besides a 
number of unset stones. 

The jubilant detective at once compared them 
with a list which he took from a tile, and pro¬ 
nounced them to be tbe entire proceeds of a 
daring robbery that had recently been committed 
in the shop of a West End jeweller, and which 
amounted m value to fifteen hundred pounds ! 

Air Hobbs, alias Judd, now looking terribly 
confused and abashed at this premature frustra¬ 
tion of his plan to clear out ot the country with 
his booty, was formally charged with being in 
possession of the stolen valuables. He made 
no reply, anil was led away in custody. 

Before returning to the guard, I remarked to 
the inspector: ‘ 1 thought, sir, when he gave 
mo a sovereign for looking after his bag that 
it was more than it was worth; but now I find 
that I have beo.n mistaken.’ 

‘ A sovereign ! ’ cried the inspector. ‘ Let me 
see it.’ 

I took the com from my cartouche-box, where 
I had placed it m the absence of an accessible 
pocket, and handed it to him. 

He smilingly examined it, and threw it on 
the table. ‘ 1 thought as much,’ he remarked j 
‘ it’s a bad one ! ’ 

Air Hobbs, alias Judd - these names were two 
of a formidable string of alive- tn-nH out to 
be an expert coiner, burgl ir, »:> I -windier who J 
had long been ‘wanted’by the poSce. He was *J 
convicted, and sentenced to a lengthened period 
of penal servitude. 

A few weeks after Air Hobbs had received his 
well-earned punishment, I received a visit from a 
gentleman, who stated that he was cashier in the 
Jeweller\s establishment in which the robbery had 
been committed. He informed me that his em¬ 
ployer, having taken into consideration the. fact 
that I was to a certain extent instrumental in the 
recovery of the stolen jewellery, had sent me a 
present of thirty pounds. I gratefully accepted 
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tlio money, which, as i had seen enough of 
sold inrun;,* I invested m the purchase ot my dis¬ 
charge hum the Household Cavalry. Such is 
nij story o! the Mysterious Valise. 

TO MY BOY: AN APOSTROPHE. 

I gazh into the azure depths of tliy bonnic eyes, 
my hoy, and that gaze brings back to me other 
eyes and another form, long hi nee mouldered to 
clay, and I feel bound to thee by a double tie. 
The childhood’s love I bore that other is thine, 
and added thereto is a lather’s love, yearning 
and anxious. 1 can see in thy eyes the bygone 
days and years, wlncli now aie only memories 
vague and dim, like a diorama seen 111 dream*. 
There stand the two or three homely cottages 
which formed the hamlet where my boyhood’s 
days were spent. There 1 see the greensward 
where my bare lect danced to untuned numbers. 
1 again see the mossy bridge and the rippling 
brook. I hear the dionc of the humble-bee, the 
grinding tune of the corncraik, and the hurried 
whir of the startled partridge. I can see the | 
damp mists creep over the hills and sheet the 
valley in the gray twilight of the quiet summer 
evenings; and the Hitting vision of the grout 
white moth*, which, in the gathering "1< nm, 
come out ot shadow-land and di>i||'..i 

Sweeter than all the tunes I learned in thc-*e 
happy days, I hear my sifter’s and mv mulher’* 
voice m happy hymnmgs again. There lie the 
‘lusty trout’ that have just been emptied from 
my father’s fishing-basket—the fruits ot an even¬ 
ing hour. 1 see, by that old crumbling wall, 
the narrow sti ip ot garden-ground th.it we shared 
among us, ami where our near neighbours came 
to help. 

But gone to their graves, or scattered, are all 
the forms 1 loved so well. Many miles from 
where our lot is now east are these treasured 
spots The burn still tinkles on ; but whole 
are the men, women, and clnldien 1 knew? Still 
the evening mists drape the valley with giay ; 
still the moths Hit to and ho 111 tin 1 darkness. 
The old bridge is not greatly altered; but 
strangers may inquiio in vain to whom belong 
those huge initials on the copeslone, which we 
hewed out with a lag nail and a stone one 
sweltering summer day. The wild-llowers bloom 
the same as ever; and in the early daw’n may 
still be heard the lamiliar song of the skylark 
and the plaintive cry of the peewit -|iM as of 
old. But new forms till the places of the old 
familiar ones, and T—I am a stranger where, lor 
centuries, my forefather* dwelt and owned the 
land. The girls and boys are women notv, and 
hate become prisoners in smoky cities, there to 
toil for bread, and look back with a Joncl but 
unavailing rl-gret to the quiet hamlet where fchet 
were bora and bred. Some of them have escaped 
this fate, and slumber quietly in the still church¬ 
yard among the trees Cine of them had thy 
gentle eyes, my son ; and when thy gaze meets 
mine, the dead past rises before 111 c, filling me 
with thoughts I cannot utter. Though a stranger 
m the land of my fathers, I see my brother m 
thy ’eves, an4 in the eyes ot every azure spped- 
W'ell by the buraie’s bum. I hear his voice in 
thme, and I hear it in every tumbling stream, 
lie is gone, and you and 1 shall go ‘into the 1 


silent land’ very soon ; and still the busy world 
shall hurry 011 : the burn will not miss us ; even 
our friends shall cease to mi.ss us, tor they, too, 
shall go. 

MY LITTLE BOOK. 

A Mirra book of sundry songs 
To me, who prize it much, belong? • 

Sweet songs iue they of maid and youth. 

Of man and wile, of love and truth, 

Of bud and blossom, car and sheaf, 

Of w intu bony, Minima leaf, 

Of 01 cbmd-blossoms in mid-May, 

Of fruitage golden, scented bay, 

Of slioie ami sea, of tarn and doll, 

Of haunted gtange and holy well, 

Of Bacchus jovial ’mongsl ihe giapcs, 

And many another thing which shapes 
Itself with poet's brain and pen 
In Norigs that win the heat Is of men. 

My neighbour Fact, who keeps a school, 

A model place of line and lule, 

Who, the woihl s wise and prudent man, 

3I*i^ not a thought without its plan , 

Whose heal l is opine to the head, 

And by its c.ih illations led, 

While what escapes in love or thanks 
does to the great pei cents or banks, 
lie ores not for my little book, 

But says Twould neither keep a cook, 

Noi pay the i put, noi buy a field, 

Nor make the mine its ingots yield, 

Noi add an eighth to dividend, 

Noi introduce a wealthy friend. 

In shoit, Fact says 1 am a fool 
Whom sense has never put to s. hool, 

And that the iaee of lhyinosteis all, 

Hank they the gieat ones or the small, 

While they blow bubbles m the an, 

Leave men to lile’s grand work and wear. 

But I have friends, a rlmsen ftw, 

"Who love the good, and sink the lim, 

And know (hat men live not alone 
In acres blind and p.lo of .stone. 

These often come, and with me look 
Foi tnnsuie in my little hook 
Like bees w'o Lie from Ibovei to flow or, 

Luied on by sunshine of the houi, v 

We clmtei round o.t> h favoimte son", , 

And wish rfc wen* ton times as long, 

And e’en when skies aie daik and dull, 

Kuril cell within our hive is full, 

Nor goiL themselves have daintier faic, 

Oi cm than we lie happier. 

Ah ■ who is richer, Fact or I ? 

Whose rate estate lie cannot buy, 

Whose fi itnds a life-long joy bespeak, 

While Ins will change with every freak. 

Whose wealth ib sung in love and tiust, 

While his tlyi wealth that turns to dust. 

May I not thank my trod that lie 
Has tuned my liic to poesy ? 1 

B. W. Provis. 


Printed and Published by W. & B. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Bow, London', and 33!) High Street, Edinburgh. 
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DUST. 

A rout fourteen years ago, Prof»“-t>r Tyndall,: 
wli'Ti conducting some cuiuru and interesting I 
e\]H‘i liuents into tlic pun tv of the atmosphere of | 
various localities, had occasion 1o make use of a| 
simple nuthod of determining whether icrtain j 
simples of air contained dust or not. By ‘clust,’. 
it should he explained, is meant any hueign float- ; 
nig particles, no m.itter what their nature may be 
Having conhned his air in a transparent glass, he 
pl.tced it on a daik background in a darkened 
room, and allowed a ray ol very powerful light to 
pass tin »ugh it. When the air was fiee from du-t, 
the rav within the xcwl was invisible, the pure 
air remaining unilliiminated , when, on the other 
hand, the air contained dust, the Routing particles 
reflected more or less of the light, and the ray 
became \ lsible as an illuminated band. He dis¬ 
covered that the ordinary atmosphere—such, that 
is, as is jiumd close to the surface of the earth, and 
especially near cities and in dwelling-houses— 
invariably contains foreign bodies ; that, in oihoj 
woi.R, it reflects light 

It was while carrying out these experiments 
that l’mle-^or Tyndall noticed a very remark¬ 
able phenomenon. If a heated body, such 
as a hot wire, be suspended m a glass that 
contains dusty air, and a ray of light be then 
passed through the vessel, the observer will 
remark that a dark, umll uminated aura at once 
rws about and above the wire; efr, to speak 
otherwise, that, in the midst of the luminous 
dusty air, there is a transparent, umllnnunated 
space, the core of which is the wire In fact, 
streaming upwards, there is a body of air which 
is free from dust. The mounting of the air from 
the hot wire is explicable enough. The particles 
in immediate proximity to the wire become 
warmer, and, in consequence, ^lighter than the 
ot]ier particles ; and therefore a current starts 
upwards from the hot surface. The then unsolved 
problem was: Why did this current contain no 
d ust 1 The most natural conclusion seemed to be 
that the heated wire destroyed the dust ihat came 


into contact with it; and it may be that in certain 
cases this conclusion is a just one, for there are 
some kinds of dust—using the word in its widest 
sense—which heat may be said to annihilate. 
Floating particles ol water and of fugitive salts, 
&c., come under this category; and Professor 
Tyndall appears to have temporarily accepted this 
explanation as applying to all kinds of dust. But 
| it was in time demonstrated that this theory was 
■ mroiroct. Tliioe or four ) ears ago, the provisional 
conclusions were upset, by some further experi¬ 
ments of Lord It.i)leigli, who for the hot wire 
substituted a wire of very low temperature, and 
observed that a downward current was then pro¬ 
duced, and that this current, like the other one, 
was tree from dust The cold wire of course 
cooled the particles of air that came into imme¬ 
diate contact with it, and rendering them heavier 
than then* neighbours, induced them to travel 
downwards. But why was the column dustless? 
It seemed incredible that the dust could have 
been destroyed by cold, as it had been supposed 
to be destroyed by heat Some other explanation 
was obviously required ; and the difficulty led 
scientific men to observe with greater attention 
than before the behaviour of dust m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of fixed bodies. 

Experiments were made with vessels containing 
air which had been artificially loaded with floating 
particles. The burning of a piece of magnesium 
wire liberates a dense while cloud, consisting of 
minute atoms of magnesia. Charge a glass receiver 
with these fumes; suspend within the vessel a frag¬ 
ment of charcoal; and arrange makers in such a, 
way that a strong ray of warm sunlight may be 
turned on to the charcoal and off again at will. 
If the observer suddenly turns on the ray, he 
wtII see that the fumes are dense throughout the 
vessel, and that these closely surround the charcoal, 
which, in fact, so long as it remains in the dark 
and at the same temperature as the surrounding 
air, has no influence upon the difct. But,* in a 
few seconds, the sunlight will begin to warm the 
charcoal, and then the upward current of dustless 
air will become noticeable. First, a thin layer of 
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dustlcss air will be seen to form around the char¬ 
coal. It will he thickest on the side that is 
immediately exposed to the warmth ; and it will 
rise gradually, until it constitutes the unillumi- 
nated aura, which was remarked by Professor 
Tyndall. As the observer watches, it will seem to 
him as if the charcoal drove away the dust from 
t 1, • approaching air. This cleansing process begins 
n it iIn* ii."ruing of the charcoal; nml it is 
therefore tolerably clear that the wanning ot the 
charcoal is the cause of the phenomenon. This 
supposition is supported by the fact, that if the 
charcoal be warmed before its introduction into 
the vessel, .and the ray be then turned on, it will 
be seen that the dustless, unilluinmated aura has 
been already formed. It will also be remarked 
that the hotter the charcoal, the larger will be the 
aura. Indeed, in iavoii ’able circumstances, an 
aura with a minimum thickness of one-twenty- 
fifth of an inch may be produced. Hot iron, 
glass, paper, or stone may be substituted for char¬ 
coal Any of these, or even a heated surface of 
oil or water, will give the same results. Prom the 
warm body, a column of dustlcss air will be seen 
to rise. Jf a glass tube be passed through the 
body of the receiver, the phenomenon can be 
examined under the most favourable condition* ; 
for the tube can then be charged with water 
of varying temperature; and it will be notn eJ 
that any increase of heat is immediately followed 
by an increase m the dimensions of the aura, and 
ot the upward current of dustles* air. If the tube 
bo charged with ice, a downward current will set 
in, and, although no aura will be visible, and 
the tube iNelf will become dusty, the downward 
current will still be found to be free from dust. 

The phenomena, strange as they are, are both 
explicable by reference to the mechanical laws 
of heat. According to the received theory, heat 
is the motion of the molecule* of which all bodies 
ultimately consist. The molecules of air are 
always in lively motion : and the warmer the 
air, the more lively i? that motion. If in a 
portion of air there be placed .1 body of a higher 
temperature, that body imparts a portion of its 
heat to the surrounding molecules of air, and, 
in consequence, increases the liveliness of tlieir 
motion. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the warmer body, therefore, the an* molecules 
have two different motions. TI 10-0 ot them which 
have not touched the warmer body move with 
comparative slowness; whereas, those of them 
which have touched it move with accelerated 
speed away from it. And so, a particle of dust 
that chances to float somewhere near to the warm 
body is gently impelled towards it by the unaf¬ 
fected molecules, but more forcibly driven away 
from it by tlie molecules which have acquired new 
heat The wurmed molecules win the day; and, 
naturally, the particle of dust being tinanlc to 
overcome them, does not approach the warm body. 
Such is the position of things so long as the body 
remains warmer than the air in which it has 
been placed ; and such is the explanation of the 
d listless am a that surrounds warm bodies. The 
lighter a gas is, the more vigorous is the motion 
of its molecules, In hydrogen, therefore, a larger 
dustless am a may be produced than in atmo¬ 
spheric air; and, similarly, under the half- 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, a larger aura 
may be produced than is possible under normal 


conditions. When a bodv of a temperature 
lower than that of the surrounding air is intro¬ 
duced into the receiver, the stril** between the 
two classes of air-molecules has a different result. 
The molecules which have touched the cold body 
have their temperature lowered, or, in other 
words, their activity ie-*ened. They ere driven 
back by the superior vigour of the others ; and 
the particles of dust (lint are floating in flic air 
are, m consequence, carried close to the <old body 
and forced against it. They remain on its surface, 
and the air in which they floated is cooled, and 
falls, by vnlue of its weight. Such is the expla¬ 
nation of the downward dustless current. To 
sum up: bodies which are warmer than their 
surrounding*, \isihly drive off dust; and tlio°o 
which are «older, visibly attract it. The-e are 
the special principles, which, modified, of course, 
by the opeiation of the various natural force", 
r< gulate the deposit of floating particles from the 
atmosphere. 

But there is yet another kind of bodv v’ h 
has a remarkable influence upon dui-t, , n 1, 
thiough dust, upon moisture in the air Tho 
introduction into a du'-ty atmosphere of ,1 body 
highly charged with el<(tnuty produces a ti'*w 
phenomenon. In order to obene it, let an elec¬ 
trical machine 111 action be so arranged that its 
conductor shall he charged with positive elec¬ 
tricity, while the ne_ntivc current crocs i>> tho 
earth ; and tin 11 let tin* room be fill< d with do t. 
The influence of the conductor will make d^df 
1<It over a large cubic space in the following 
manner. In normal cir< 11 m-t iiuvs, every particle 
of dust contains equal portions ot positive anil 
negative elo<tricity. The positive <onduclor, 
however, attracts negative chvtiicitv and repels 
po-itive. The particle*, therefore, become posi¬ 
tive on one side and negative upon the oth-r. 
It two particles of dust, while in this rendition, 
approach one another, the negative ole- tn-ilv 
oi tho one will attract the positive cleeliii lfy 01 
the other; and the two pari ales will, m conse¬ 
quence, cleave together, and form a larger paitH**, 
which, in turn, at 011*0 becomes positive on 
one side ami negative on the other. Them arc 
thus continual additions of puti l**s, and when 
the aggregations of du t become large, they sink 
l»y their own weight to the -ground. Tho pres¬ 
ence, therefore, ol highly eledribyd bodies hastens 
th<» deposit oi duit. 

It I ms been proposed to ntili-e this law in 
order to fiee London from the soot and fog which, 
especially at certain seasons, enshroud her. It 
seems to he e-tabli.shcd that a London fog owes 
its existence to the immense quantity of dust 
which is created by r lhe myriad chimney's and 
the ten thousand manufactories of the metropolis ; 
and the way m which the yellow fog is supposed 
to form w euriou*. "When a paitiele of dust is 
afl<nl m a da:* p af’iv pVr\ «onn» ot tlic moisture 
condense; « n r, ."1 I n become- the nucleus of 
an ‘atom’ of fog. The weight of the particle is 
thus increased ; and the water-logged dust floats 
low. The result is that tho humidity is denser 
than it would ho if it were unladen with so much 
dust, and that it is darker and more opaque in 
proportion to the amount of du*t that it contains. 
If we had less dust and soot, we should have 
less of this pall-like fog; nncl if wo could pre¬ 
cipitate some of our dust, we should diminish our 
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risk of being enveloped in Egyptian darkness at Constance was not unacquainted with the 
mid-day. The experiments of Lodge and Clark amusement, though she was so young; and it 
may be said to have proved this. These gentle- is to bo feared that she resorted to it deliberately 
men filled a glass jar with the smoke ol mag- for the amusement of her otherwise dull life at 
nesium, and at once successfully cleared the the Fulazzo, m the first shock of her loneliness, 
atmosphere of the vessel by means of electricity, when she felt herself abandoned. Tt was, of 
They also filled a room with the soot of burnt course, the victim himself who had first put the 
turpentine, and cleared it in a few minutes by suggestion and the means of carrving it out into 
setting an electrical machine at work. They her hands. And she did not take it up in pure 
then bethought themselves that it might be ]iov van tonnes, but actually ga\e a thought to him, 
sible to carry out a similar process on a gigantic and the ellect jt might produce upou him, even 
scale, and to free London from dust and soot by m the very act of entering upon her diversion, 
means of electricity. The plan is at present She said to herself that Captain Gaunt, too, was 
impracticable, but it is scientifically sound, and very dull; that he would want something more 
some modification of it may m years to come be Ilian the society of lus father and mother; that 
carried out. ft at least deserves mention, ns it wcyjhl bo a kindness to the old people to make 
showing tiiat the careful observation of some of his life amusing to him, since m that ra«o he 
the irio-t apparently insignificant of natural pro- would stay, anil in the •other, not. And as for 
cesses mnv iv\«,il let- of the highest importance himself, if the worst came to the worst, and he 
to the health.and comfort of humanity. fill '-enously in love—as, indeed, seemed rather 

_*__ likely, judging from the fervour of the beginning 

■v - even that, Constance calculated, would do linn 

A HOUSE DIVIDE!) AGAINST ITSELF. no permanent harm. ‘Men have died,’ she said to 

herself, * but not for love.’ And then there is that 
“ A ' famoii' phrase about a liberal education. What 

TnR subjects of these consultations were at the v.as it 7 To love her was a liberal education? 


moment .11 the full course of a sonata, and obli- Something of that sort. Then itfould only be an 
vions „r csu-vtlini" <1-0 in Lh<< vnl.1 lmt tlioni- advantage- to liim; fw Comtano* wot aware that ; 
fclvco, tlu-ir Jut.*, ,m.l their mneerm gcm-iall.. f ' 1 "' more onltivah*!, and ' 

, , . , 7 , , g'-nerallv far more ‘up to everything than 3 mim J 

A fortin-U 1..I.1 ja;-d "1 into*™--. (j||m , • If ,, c hail for it by „ dimppomt- ,| 

..l lnueli niiMi*, ol tlut propinquity which is laid really everybody had to pay lor tlieir educa 't 

to original more m itches than any higher influ- in one way or another; and if he were dis- 
cure. Nothing can be more curious than the jippoiuted, it would be his own fault, lor he must >j 
pleasure which young persons, and evm person- know very well, everybody must know, that it wn. j 


who are no longer yotin r , find perenniallv in this quite out of the question she should marry him in 
condition of suppressed love-making, this pre- any circumstances—entirely out. of the question ; 
<mn.TMt.on ol .<11 tl,< o-lil- ami plans m the -in- «• llbsolutl ' «»»]>!‘'t°n. or tic mo- 1 , 

of c. ntmuallv re«„ mn-t.uis the rental,.,cv., P">;™P‘«™« youn- coxroml, in the wort.I. ic 
. uittet see that; and if he were one or the other, 

the divmatioiir, tin uidh-s fallc which is newr t]|p <hsc0V07y AvfmI(l a n i,; m n ]i the good in the 
‘•shallslotl, and in wli.ch the most uitificial benign wor ] ( p Thus Constance made it out fully, am! 
in the world piuluhly reveal moiu of tliemsi Ue-, to her own satisfaction, that in any case the 
than they themselves know—when the edge experience could d ■! i*n rGl : *i’ but good 
of emotion is always being touched, and very! Thing’ had gon ■ \ 'v 1 •u’." * this fortnight 

often by one of the pair at least overpassed, in I—so far, that she * • *1 i.i I..: I doubt whether 
either a comic or aTiagic way. It is not neces- ^ they luu! not gone far enough. For one tiling, 

sary that there should he any real charm in either 1 it had cost her a great deal m the way of music, 

party, and what is still more e\tiaordinan, il ; She was u very accomplished mush ian for her 
is possible enough that one may be a person til ! ago, and poor George Gaunt wo* one of the 
genius, and the other not far removed from a I gieate^t bunglers that ever began the study oi 
tool; that one may be simple ns a rustic, and 1 the violin. It may be ‘."pp'-W wb ,f "ii aiuuso- 
thc. other a man or woman of the world. No I went this intercourse w i i“ ('■.•••. , when it 

rule, in short, holds in those extraordinary vet n said that she bore with Ins violin like an ungel, 
most common anil everyday conjunctions. Then* laughed and scolded and encouraged and pulled 
is an amount of amusement, excitement, variety, him along till lie believed that lie could play 
to be found in them which is in no other kind the waltzes of Chopin and many other tilings 
of diversion. This ft the great reason, no doubt, which were os far above him as the empyrean is 

why flirtation never fails. It is dangerous, which above earth. When he paused, bev<*ldeivd, lm 

helps the effect. For those sinners who go into jdovmg her to go on, assuring her that he could 
it voluntarily for the sake of amusement, it has catch her up, Constance betrayed no horror, but 
all the attractions of romance and the drama only laughed till the tears came. She would 
combined. If they are intellectual, it is a study turn round upon her music-stool sometimes and 
of human character; in all cases, it is an interest rally linn with a five use of a superior kind of 
which quickens the .colour and *the current of slang, which was unutterably solemn, and quite- 
life. Who can tell why or how? It is not the unknown to the young soldier, who laboured 
disastrous love-makings that end in misery and conscientiously with his fiddle m evenings 
sin, of which vve speak. It is those which are and mornings till General Gaunt’s life became a 
practised in society every day, which sometimes burden to him—in a vain effort to elevate himself 
end in a heart-break indeed, but often m nothing to a standard with which she might be satisfied 
at all. • He went to practise m the morning; lie went m 
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the afternoon, to ask if she thought of making 
any expedition? to suggest that Ins mother wished 
very much to take lnm to see tins or that, and 
had sent him to ask would Miss Waring come 9 
Constance was generally quite willing to come, 
and not at all airaul to walk to the bungalow 
with him, where, perhaps, old Luca’s carnage 
would be standing, to drive them along the dusty 
road to the opening oi some valley, while Mrs 
Gaunt, not a good climber, she allowed, would 
sit and wait for them till they had explored the 
dell, or inspected the little town seated at its 
head. Captain Gaunt was more punctilious about 
his mother’s presence as chaperon than (’onstauce 
was, who felt quite at her ease roaming with him 
among the terraces of the olive woods. It was 
altogether so idyllic, so innocent, that there was 
no occasion for any conventional safeguards, and 
there was nobody to see them or remark upon 
the prolonged teto-ii-tf*te. Constance came to 
know the young fellow far better than his mother 
did, better than lie himself did, in these walks 
and talks. 

‘Miss Waring, don’t laugh at a fellow. I know 
I deserve it —O yes, do, if you like. 1 had rather 
you laughed than closed the piano. I had a good 
long grind at it this morning ; but somehow these 
triplets are more than 1 can fathom Let us have 
that movement again, will you 9 —Oh, not if 
you are. tired. As long as you ’ll let me bit 
and talk. 1 love music with all my heart, but I 
love ’- 

‘Chatter,’ said Constance. ‘I know you do. 
It is not a dignified word to apply to u gentle¬ 
man ; but you know, Captain Gaunt, you do love 
to chatter.’ 

‘ Anything to please you,’ said the young man. 
* That wasn’t liow' I intended to end my sentence. 
I love to—chatter, if you like, as long as you will 
listen—or play, or do anything ; as long as’- 

I ‘ Y.oii mii-t allow,’ said Constance, ‘that 1 listen 
admirably. I am thoroughly well up in all vour 
subjects. I know' the station as well as d T lived 
there.’ 

‘ Don’t say that,’ he cried ; ‘ it makes a man 
beside himself. Oh, it there was any chance that 

you might ever- I think—I’m almost sure— 

you would like the society in India—it’s so 
easy ; everybody’s so land A—a young couple, 
you know', as long as the lady is—delightful ’ 

‘ But I am not a young couple,’ saul Constance 
with a smile. ‘You sometimes confuse your 
plurals in the funniest way. Is that Indian too? 
— Now come, Captain Gaunt, let us get cm. 
Begin at the andante. One, two—three ! Now, 
let’s get on.’ 

And then a few bars would be played, and 
then she would turn Rharp round upon the music- 
stool and flXke the violin out of his astonished 
hands. 

‘ Oh! what a shriek! It goes through and 
through one’s head. Don’t you think an instru¬ 
ment lias ieelings ? That was a cry of the poor 
ill-used fiddle, that could bear no more. Give 
it to me.’ She took the bow in her hands, and 
leanod the instrument tenderly against her 
• shoulder. Ht should be played like tlii«,’ she 
’ said. 

i ‘ Miss Waring, you can play the violin too ? ’ 

‘A little,’ she said, leaning down her soft cheek 

II against it, as if she loved it, and dmvmg a 


charmingly sympathetic harmony from the ill- 
used strings. 

‘ 1 will never play again,’ cried the young man. 
‘Yes, I will—to touch it where you have touched 
it. Oil, I think you can do everything, and make 
everything perfect you look at.’ 

‘ $o ! ’ said Constance, shaking her head as she 
ran the bow’ softly, bo soitly over the strings ; ‘ for 
you arc not perfect at all, though 1 have looked 
at you a great deal. Look! this is the way to 
do it I am not going to accompany you any 
more. 1 am going to give you lessons. Take 
it now, and lot me see you play that passage.— 
Louder, softer—louder. Come, that was belter. 
I think J .shall make something of you alter 
all.’ ^ 

‘You can make anything of me,’ said the poor 
young soldier, with his ,hps on the place her 
cheek hail touched, ‘whatever you please.’ 

‘A first-rate MoJm-player, then,’ said Constance. 
‘But I don’t think my power goes so high as that. 
—Poor general, what does he say when you guild, 
as you call it, all the morning V 

‘Oh, mother smooths him down—th u is the 
use of a mother ’ 

‘Is it?’ said Constance, with an air of impartial 
inquiry ‘ I didut know —Come, Captain Gaunt, 
we are losing all our time ’ 

And then tunt him qv> i/i<d, the •-onata was got 
thiough. 

‘1 am glad Beethoven is dead,’said Constance 
as she closed the piano, ‘lie is sale Irom that 
at least. he can never hear us play. When You 
go home, Captain Gaunt, I ad vim you to take 
lodgings m some quite out uf-the-way place, about 
ltussell Square, or Islington, or somewhere, and 
grind, as you call it, till you are had up as a 
nuisance ; or else ’ - 

‘Or else—what, MLs Waring? Anything to 
| please you.’ 

[ ‘Or else—give it up altogether,' Ounstame 
said. 

I Ills face grew' \eiv long, he was \eiy loud of 
his violin. ‘If you think it is m hopeless as that 
—if you wish me to give it lip altogether’- 

‘Oh, not T. It amiMs me. I like to hear you 
break dow'n. It would be quite a pity if \<m 
were to give up, \ou take my scolding so delight¬ 
fully. Don’t gne it up as long as you are here, 
Captain Gaunt Alter that, it doesn’t matter 
what happens - to me.’ 

‘ No,’ he said, almost with a groan, * it doesn't 
matt'T what happens after that—to me. Il ’s 
the Deluge, con know,’ said the poor young 
fellow. ‘I wish tin* woild would come to an 
('lid first ’— thus unconsciously echoing the poet. 

I ‘But, Miss Waring,’ he added anxiously, coming 
' a little closer, ‘ J may come back ? Though 1 
must go to London, it is not necessary 1 should 
stay there. I may come back ? ’ 

‘Oh, I hope so, Captain Gaunt What would 
vour mother do, it you did not come back? But 
I suppose she will be going away for the summer. 
Everybody leaves Bordigncra in the bummer, I 
hear.’ - 

‘I had not thought of that,’ cried the young 
soldier ‘And you will be going too?’ 

* I suppose so,’ said Constance. ‘ Papa, 1 hope, 
is not so lost to every sense of duty as to let 
me spoil my complexion for ever by staying 
here.’ •' 




A HOUSE IHVTDKD AGAINST ITSELF. 


‘ That would be impossible,’ lie said with eyes j 
full of admiration. j 

‘You intend that for a compliment. Captain 
Gaunt; but it is no compliment, it means 1 
either that I have no complexion to lose, or 
that T am one ot tho.se thick-skinned people 
who take no harm—neither of which is com¬ 
plimentary, nor true. I shall have to teach you 
how to pay compliments as well as how to play 
the violin.’ 

4 Ah, it you only would ' ’ he cried 4 Tea< li 
me how to make myself what you like—how to 
speak, how to look, how ’- 

4 Oh, that is a great deal too much,’ she said 
*1 cannot undertake all your education.—Do you ] 
know it is dose upon noon? Unle-s you are 1 
going to stay to breakfast’- 

‘Oh, thanks, Miss Waling! They will expect 
me at home. But von will give me a message 
to take back to mv mother. 1 may come to letch 
\ on to dm e with her to-day ? ’ 

‘ It must be dreadfully dull work for her sitting 
watting while we exploit*. 7 

‘Oh, not at all. She is never dull when she 
knows I am enjoying myself—that’s the mothei’s 
x\ uy ’ 

Ms it' 1 ” said Constante, with once more that 
air ol acquiring inhumation. ‘1 am not 
acquainted with that kind of mother. Bui do 
you think, Captain Gaunt, it is right to enjov 
yourself, us you call it, at your mothci’s 
cost' 1 ” 

ITo gu\r her a look of great doubt and 
trouble. ‘Ob, Miss Waring, 1 don’t think \ou 
should put it so. My mother finds her plca-inc 
ill that—indeed, she does A*k heiself. Ol 
coui.se, 1 would not impose upon her, not for 
the xvol Id ; but she likes it, I assure you she 
likes it.’ 

‘It is vi ly cxtiaonbnary that any one should 
like sitting in that carnage for hours with nothing 
fo do -1 will come with pleasure, Captain Gaunt. 

I will sit xvith your mother xvhile you go and 
take your walk. That lvill be more cheerful for 
all parties,’ Constance h.ml. 

Young Gaunt’-' face grexv half a mile long, lfe 
began to expostulate and explain ; but Waring -> 
step was lieaid stirring m the next room, approach¬ 
ing the door, and the young man had no desire 
1o see flu* master of the house with his watch 
in his hand, demanding to knoxv why Domenico 
was so late. Captain Gaunt knew very w ell why 
Domenico was so late, lie knew a way of con¬ 
ciliating the servants, though lie had not yet 
succeeded xvith the young mistress. He said hur¬ 
riedly, ‘ I will come ior you at three,’ and rushed 
away. Waring came in at one door, as Gaunt, 
disappeared at the other. The delay of the 
breakfast xvas a practical matter, of which, without 
any reproach of mediex'ahsm, he had a right to 
complain. 

‘If you must have this young fellow ex cry 
morning, he may at least go away in proper time,’ 
he said, with his watch in Ins hand, as young 
Gaunt had divined. n 

*0 papa, twelve* is striking loml enough. 
You need not produce your watch at the same 
linTe.’ 

‘Then why have I to xvait ? ’ he said. There 
was something awful in his tone. But Domenico 
was equal to the occasion, worthy at once of the 


hnei’s and of the lather’s trust. At that moment, 
Captain Gaunt having been got away while the 
gi eat hell ot Bordighera xvas still sounding, the 
faithful Domenico threw open, perhaps with a 
little more sound than xvas necessary, an ostenta¬ 
tion of readiness, the dining-room door. 

The meal was a somewhat silent one. Perhaps 
Constance xvas pondering the. looks which she had 
not been able to ignore, the xvords which she 
had managed to quench like so many fiery arrows 
before they could set fire to anything, ot her 
eager lover, and was pale and a little preoccupied 
m spite oi herself, feeling that things were going 
further than she intended; and perhaps her 
father, leeling the situation too venous, and remon¬ 
strance inevitable, xvas silenced by the thought of 
xvhajj, he hail to say. It is so difficult in such 
circumstances for two people, with no relief from 
smy third party, without even the wholesome 
regard ior the seivant m attendance, which keeps 
the peace during many a family crisis—for xvith 
Domenico, xvho knew no English, they xvere as 
sale as xvhen they were alone—it is very difficult 
to find subjects for conversation that will not lead 
direct to the very heait of the matter which is | 
being postponed. Constance could not talk of 
her music, for Gaunt xvas associated xvith it She 
could not speak ol her walk, tioi* he was her 
invariable companion. She could ask no ques¬ 
tions about the neighbourhood, for was it not 
to make her acquainted xvith the neighbourhood 
that all those expeditions xvere being made? The 
great bouquet ot anemones which blazed in the 
ceiitie of the table came from Mrs Gaunt’s garden. 
.She began to think that she xvas buying her 
amusement too de.it ly As lor Waring, ins mind 
xv,is not so full ot these reference-, but lie xvas 
occupied by the thoughts of what he had to say 
to this headstrong girl, and by a strong sense 
that he was an ill-used man, in having such 
responsibilities thrust upon him against his xvilL 
Frances would not have led him into such diffi¬ 
culties. To Frances, young Gaunt would have 
been no more interesting than Ins father; or so 
at least this man, whose experience had taught 
him so little, was ready to believe. 

‘ l want to say something to you, Constance,’ 
he began at length, allci Donum, o had lelt the 
loom. ‘You must not stop mv month by remarks 
about middle-aged patents. 1 am a middle-aged 
parent, so there is au end of it.—Are you going 
to marry George Gaunt?’ 

‘ I —going to many George Gaunt 1 Papa ’’ 

‘ You had better, i think,’ wud her father. * it 
will save us all a gieut deal of embarrassment. 

1 should not have recommended it, had I been 
consulted at the beginning. Hut you like to be 
independent and liax'c your own way ; and the 
best thing you can do is to many. I don’t know 
how your mother w’ill lake it; bu* so far ns I • 
am concerned, I think it would save everybody 
a gleat deal of trouble. You will be able to 
turn him round your linger; that will sui‘ you, 
though the want of money may be in your 
way.’ 

‘1 think xou must mean to insult me, papa,* 
said Ounstaiiec, who hail grown crimson. 

‘That is all nonsense, my dear..* I am sug¬ 
gesting wliat seems the best thing in the circum¬ 
stances, to set us all at our ease.’ 

‘ To get rid of me, you mean,’ she cried. 
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* I ha\ i* not taken any stops to get rid of you. 
I did not mvito you, m the lii^t place, you will 
remember; you came of your own will. But 1 
yui very willing to make the best of it. I let 
Frances go, wlio suited me, whom I had brought 
up—for your sake. All the rest has been your 
doing. Young Gaunt was never invited by me. 
I have had no hand in those rambles of yours. 
But since you find so much pleasure in his 
society ’- 

‘Papa! You know 1 don’t hnd pleasure in 

his society ; you know ’- 

‘Then why do you sock it?’ said Waring with 
that logic which is so cruel. 

Constance, on the other side of the tabic, was 
as red as the anemones, and lar more brilliant in 
the glow of passion. ‘I have not sought B * she 
cried. ‘I have let him come—that is all. ] 
have gone when Mrs Gaunt a-sked me. Mmt a 
girl marry any man that < Looses to be tiJiy? 
(Jan 1 help it, if he is so a am? It is only 
vaniiy,’ she said, springing up lrora her chair, 
‘that makes men think a girl is always ready to 
marry. What should T marry lor 11 I had 

wanted to marry- Papa, 1 don’t want to be 

disagreeable, but it is vulgar , ll you force m * 
to say it—it is common to talk to mu so.’ 

‘ 1 might retoifc,’ said Waring. 

‘0 yes, I know you might retort. It is com¬ 
mon to amuse one’s self. So is it common to 
breathe and move about, and like a little luu 
wli'-n you are young. 1 have no fun here. 
There is nobody to talk to, not a thing to do. 
How do you suppose 1 am to get on? llow can 
i live without something to take up my time ' n 
1 Then you must take the comcquem es.* 

In spite of her.-elf, Constance felt a shiver ol 
alarm. She began to t-pc.de, then stopped sud¬ 
denly, looked at him with a look of mingled 
defiance and terror, .uid—what was so unlike her, 
so common, so weak, as she felt—began to erv, 
notwithstanding all she could do to restrain 
herself. To hide tin- unaccountable weakness, 
she hastened off and hid hci-elf in her loom, 
making as if she bad gone off m resentment. 
Better that, than that he should see her < rymg 
liko any silly girl All this had got on her 
nerves, she explained to hersell afterwaids. The 
I consequences' Constance held her breath as 
j they became dimly apparent, to her in an atmo- 
| sphere of horror. George Gaunt, no longer an 
i eager lover, whom it was amusing, even exciting 
- to draw on, to see just on the ive of a sol I'¬ 
ll committal, which it was the greatest fun m the 

I ! world to stop, before it went loo far—but the 
, master of her destinies, her constant and msepar- 
■ able companion, from whom she could never get 
1 free, by whom she must not even say that she 
[, was bored to death—gracious powers ! and with 
5 ; so many otlifcr attendant horrors. To go to India 
j with linn, to fall into the life of the station, 
, to march with the regiment Constance’ lively 
| imagination pictured a baggage-wagon, with 
j herself on the top, which made her laugh. But 
1 1 the reality was not laughable; it was horrible. 
| The consequences 1 No ; she would not take the 
. ■ consequences. She would sit with Mrs Gaunt m 
; 1 the. carriage and let him tuko his walk by 

j, himself. She would begin to show him the 

j' ex*eut of his mistake from that very day. To 

j lake any sharper measures, to refuse to go out 

4£r 


with him at all, bhe thought, on consideration, 
not necessary. The gentler measures first, which 
perhaps he might be w ise enough to accept. 

But if ho did not accept them, what was 
Constance to do? She had inn away from an 
impending catastrophe, to take refuge with her 
father. But with whom could bhe take reiugu, if 
lie continued to hold lus present strain of argu¬ 
ment? And unless he would go away of himself, 
how was she to shake olf this young soldier? 
She did not want to shake lnm ofF; he was all die 
amusement bhe had. What was she to do? 

There glanced across her wind lor a moment 
a sort ol desperate gleam of reflection from her 
father’s words: ‘You like to be independent; 
the best tiling you can do ib to marry.’ There 
was a kind of truth m it, a sort ol distorted 
truth, such as was likely enough to come through 
the medium of a mind so wholly at variance with 
established forms of truth, independent —there 
wa- something in that; and India waa full of 
novelty, amusing, a sort of world she had no 
expern nee ol. A tiemor of excitement r f*t into 
her nerves as she heard the bell ring, an a knew 
that he had come for her. lie! the i-.ily indi¬ 
vidual who was at all interesting for the inonn.nl., 
whom she held in her hands, to do what she 
pleased with. She could turn him round her 
little finger, as her father said . and independence! 
Was it a Meplnstopheles that wan tempting her, 
or a good angel leading her the right way ? 


THE DANGEUS OF THE INDIAN 
.1DNGLE 

Tim accounts published from tune to time by 
the government of India, showing the lo-s of 
life occasioned annually bv snake-lutes end the 
ravages ol wild animals, still bear witins- to a 
li ruble mortality attributable to these bcouigex 
ol our eastern possessions, and we might mid, 
atford a < leai* proof that the present exertions of 
the government of India are inadequate for the 
purpose. The latest return published m the 
Ua;Atc tells the truly awful tale, that in the 
year 1883 upwards of twenty two thousand lives 
were lost from the above-mentioned causes. Nor 
can the return* rendered by dislnct oliicirs be 
considered as altogether complete or satisfactory, 
for, owing to the apathy of the natives of India 
and the almost universal belief among them of 
the ‘decrees of fate,* many cases of death by 
snake-biti. are never reported, and altogether 
escape the notice of the authorities. Then, again, 
it should be remembered that the government 
returns whi« li give the number of deaths attribut¬ 
able to snakes and wild beasts, only include cases 
m ilntuill India, leaving altogether uniecorded 
the mortality from the same causes in large 
independent slates, such as Jeypore, Gwalior, 
llewah, and many others. Moreover, the British 
system of keeping down wild beasts and noxious 
reptiles does not obtain in these large tracts 
of territory under independent rajahs. There, 
natives are not. encouraged by rewards to make 
the destruction of tigers, panthers, and others 
ot the iclida;—as also cobras and other deadly 
snakes—a genuine pursuit and means of gaining 
a livelihood. Thus it comes to pass that in out- 
of-the-way parts, away from our jurisdiction, the 
loss of life from tiie above-mentioned causes 
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show's little or no diminution, but remains very snake, is immediately bitten, and probably before 
much as in the days of old before we acquired daylight, lies a corpse by the roadside. 

The same reckless custom of passin 


I much as in the days of old before we acquired daylight, lies a corpse by the roadside. 

I India. _ < The same reckless custom of passing after sun- 

| Among the w r ihl animals figuring in the list set through jungles inhabited by all kinds of 
as destructive to human life, the tiger naturally wild beasts, is, though in a less degree, a constant 
holds a prominent place; the deaths of no fewer source of danger, frequently ending in death. 
lb an nine hundred and eighty-five human beings It has already been remarked that the tiger, if 
are laid to his charge ; and yet the animal, if left j left unmolested, will seldom interfere with man, i 
unmolested and not provoked in any way, will but more often, when disturbed in the daytime, 
seldom attack human * beings. The truth is, ! will slink off with a surly growd of fear. This 
Ugors, a-, a mle, are cowards, only too willing ! rule, however, certainly does not hold good with 
fo slink away on the approach oi man. In equal force alter nightfall. Then wild animals 
former y ears--sneaking chiefly of our owm ter-J are all on the pruwl after prey, and they seem 
utones in British India—when tigeis were much j to be perfectly aware of the advantage they 
more common than they are nowadays, man- possess over human beings of a vision specially 
eaters were by no means iaiv. It was in those adapted by nature to penetrate the pitchy dark- j 
times nothing uncommon to lieui of higli-ioadsj net' of the night Not only, therefore, is there j 
stopped, large tracts ol counln left uuculti-| a greater probability ol travellers meeting with I 
\ated, villages defiled, and p-*imill« J to fall j dangerous animals when passing through the 

to nun, owing to tlfe ravages oi the.-.** dreaded i forest after sunset, but the tiger and his comrades 

uvatmes. Now, however, man eaters ha\o been 1 of the jungle are then holder and more to he 
nearly exterminated ; occasionally one is heard j feared, and though the tiger he a coward at 
>f; but almost mvai uibly In., evil deeds attract, heart, yet, under cover of darkness, and perhaps 
the attention of the civil officer of the ills- pinched with hungei, the sound of voices in the 

tint, and an organised expedition h sent in dead btillness of tlie night entices the brute to 

seal cli of the mur.iudei, and eventually the appiouch the loadwa} ; and a string of defence- 
animal is killed, (ither by the rifle of an English h.-s natives, passing" within n few yards of his 
i-portsman, m In the maUblock ol some local 1 iuiking-plaie, still further awakens his evil in- 
shikarie j stmets. The temptation proves too great, and 

llow, then, it will naturally be aAcd, it man- with a bound, he springs upon one of the hapless 
j latex’s aie so rare, does it come to pass that ’ travelh ts and canio.-> oil’his shrieking victim, 
nearly a thousand unfortunate cieaturo- lo.,o their; IV e are told in the (Iirdtc, that in the year 
lives m a single* yeui by tigeis? In the fust ,1883, no fewer than forty-seven thousand four 
place, although luaiwofm// tigers are now foitu- i hundred and seventy-eight head of cattle were 
naUdv rare, y.. t time eau be no doubt that the! devoured by wild aniiuals; and there can he no 
tiger when .suddenly come upon m his lair, or J doubt that tlie tiger is extremely mischievous in 
met net iduitallv face to lace win n on the move, this lespeet, and in consequence lays a very severe 
a ill, on the spin ol the moment—more iiom tax. on natives inhabiting villages bordering upon 
b’iu, p.obably, than anytiling the—strike down large forests or anywhere near to his stronghold, 
any one bailing In- way, and pass swiftly on. A pair of royal tigers will probably kill and 
fjjunllit > <-l this kind oft.*n oienr in wooded devour from ten to twelve bullocks of large size 
palL, (*! Hit countn. A ligie**, with young i, within a m mtli’s time ; and a tigress with two or 
espeeiallv dangcroii-, and will oltui furiously . three nearly full giown cubs is still more destruc- 
attmk any one appioueliing the spot where tin* live. The'latter, not content with pulling down 
uibs are. cattle for food, will often, out of pure mischief, 

Again, i ..tile—keepers, or </iralla .** as they an* <le,1ruy two and three at a time, 
termed m Bengal, olten lose their lives by There are tigers which live almost entirely on 
vouiageously exposing themselves when endeu- lai’ge game, such as deer and wild pigs, seldom 
■v curing to re a ue some one of tin ir dial ges from approaching villages or the haunts of man; 
the (lutein-, of the dcstioyer. At such times but, unfortunately, the great majority depend 
I be tiger i. especially daugeroiis lie lia-, pro- almost entiiely on cattle lor food; and this is 
bably task’d blood, and often will not suirender not to be wondered at. The ruminants of 
his prey without a struggle. Should a body of | the forest are timid, restless creatures, ever on 
men keeping close log. Lhui nppmodi him as he j the lookout against danger, so that it happens 

crouches gimvling bclund the bullock he has j (onst.uitly that, in spite ol the crafty, noiseless 

dragged to the giouiul, he will sometimes slowly j approach of their striped enemy, lie is discovered 
• ‘ * _ L : ” 'huI. a retreat j but <d ten rein lei oil • ere he can creep to within springing distunce. 
Ini'»u ' » a civui of sticks and sfones cast at! The tiger, liowcvcr, is often more successful 
him and by the shouts of his daung assailants, lie j when lying in wait huid by some pool of waiter 

(.barges out with flashing eye and a roar ol rage, in the jungles. Alter a long hc^ day, toward % 

and stukcs down one or more of his assailants. .nightfall, deer, parched with thirst, are often 
A prevalent cause of death occasioned by > impatient to reach the precious water, and 
snake-bites, &c., is the almost uuivers.il habit i mi autiously approach without perccivmg their 
among I he poorer daises of natives ot traveling hidden enemy 
j ]'y night during the hot-weather ’months, ll But the tiger soon discovers that he can 
| is exceptional to meet with a.cobra during the provide himself with food with far less trouble 

l daytime ; but alter sunset reptiles sally forth and exertion by preying on cattle. Not only is 

m seardi of food. A native, generally speaking, stalking them an easy bisk when the herd is 

walks barefooted, or wears only a low shoe, whiih gra/.iug on the outskirts of the jungle, hut often— 
l alfoi ds no piolection to the ankle or leg. In 1 lie unlike deir, which hound away almost innne- 

| darkness, lie treads upon or touches some deadly diately on* discovering then’ linking enemy—a 
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herd of cattle will stand spell-bound, paralysed 
with fear, their whole attention fixed upon the 
striped marauder grovelling along the ground 
and rapidly approaching to witlun springing 
distance. Then, when too late to make then* 
escape, the foolish creatures turn to fly; but 
with a bound, the tiger is upon them, and 
seizing a victim in his terrible grip, brings it to 
the ground, and kills it with one wrench of his 
powerful jaw's. 

The Asiatic lion, from certain characteristics, 
such as the almost total want of a mane in 
the male, and its smaller size, was iorraerly held 
to be of a different species from the lion of 
Africa; but naturalists are now inclined to 
consider the two animals identical. Little is 
known of the habits of the Indian lion, and 
except in Cutoh, Ouzcrat, and one or two other 
spots in the Bombay presidency, it bus become 
extremely rare. Sportsmen who have met with 
and shot the animal describe it as dangerous 
when wounded and followed up ; but, like the 
tiger, unless provoked, the Indian lion almobt 
invariably endeavours to make off on being 
disturbed. Nor does the animal appear to be 
nearly so bold and dangerous after nightfall, as 
is the ease with the African lion. A crouching 
lion in long grass or bushes, even in compara¬ 
tively bare open ground, is more difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish than the tiger, on account of the tawny 
hide exactly matching the colour of the surround¬ 
ings. It may be here mentioned that it is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that the male lion in its wild 
state carries the long tiow’ing mane that w’e ser¬ 
in specimens shut up in cages. The lion often 
inhabits dense thorny thickets ; and Ins mane, 
from constant ‘ combing 1 and wear and tear 
when passing through puckly bushes, becomes 
shortened in a measure, and W'ants the flowing 
luxuriance of hair so market I in our caged 
specimens. The Indian hon, though an invete¬ 
rate cattle-killer like his striped brother, seldom, 
if ever, takes to devouring human beings. 

The panther and leopard both m a great 
measure bear a similar character to tlic royal 
tiger; they seldom will attack man, unless pro¬ 
voked, dm on lo bay or W’ounded, when, like all 
the larger filida-, they become highly dangerous, 
and lives are often lost m their pursuit on foot. 
Instances now and again occur of both these 
animals showing unusual ferocity and taking to 
man-killing; but fortunately this habit is excep¬ 
tional. The panther of Central India—a large 
powerful beast—is held to be, by many experi¬ 
enced sportsmen, as also by native hunters, a 
more dangerous animal to cope with than the 
tiger; and both panther and leopard aBcend trees 
with facihlv, a power fortunately denied to the 
tiger. 

Not many y jars ago, an officer seated m a tree 
in company with a native fired at a panther 
passing helow, wounding the creature severely. 
The pantiicr sprang up the stem of the tree, 
dragged the unfoitunato sportsman down to the 
ground, mauling him so dreadfully that he died 
soon after; and then actually ascended the tree 
a second time and killed the shikane. 

The panther like the tiger, is direfully mis¬ 
chievous m 'killing cattle ; and the leopard 
continually harries the flocks and herds of the 
villagers, often taking up its abode within a few 


hundred yards of the houses. Since the time of 
the Indian Mutiny, when the country was dis¬ 
armed, leopards have greatly increased in many 
parks, more especially in our hill territories. In 
loriner clays, almost every villago possessed two 
or three guns ; now, however, only certain indivi¬ 
duals bearing a license from the authorities carry 
firearms, and in consequence, wild animals are not 
suflieiently killed down. 

The leopard is particularly addicted to carrying 
off clogs. The animal will seldom face a powerlul 
dog in the open ; but by creeping up unpcrceived 
and waiting for a favourable opportunity, it sud¬ 
denly takes the dog at a disadvantage, fastening 
on to its neck, and seldom quitting its hold 
till the strength of its victim is exhausted. In 
spite of broad iron collars garnished with spikes 
for a protection, large-sized, valuable sheep-dogs 
are very often earned oil' by leopards m the 
valleys of the Himalaya. 

Included in our Indian carnivora are three 
species of bears. Two of these, the blown and 
Himalayan black bear, are confined to our 
northern lull regions The thud specie-, ([Inns 
labuilui) is only lound in the plains oi India, or 
rather m our lower ranges of lulls, for it is found 
in the Neilgherries of Madras The last-named 
species never eats flesh, subsisting chiefly on wild 
fruit, vmious roots, glam, termites, and honey; 
blit the- two Himalayan species undoubtedly occa¬ 
sionally kill slieep, goat'-, and cows, and devour 
the flesh. 

A number of deaths are annually laid to the 
charge* of the bear tribe. Woodcutters are often 
brought in terribly torn and disfigured. Some¬ 
times individual ease.i occur when the bear 
attacks a man without the sligbU-'-t pro\o<.it'on 
A she-bear with cubs is peiliups moie y nioii- ol 
human beings approaching her young than any 
other quadruped. She will at such times bili¬ 
ously attack and pursue nnv one coining noui 
to her whelps, often inflicting terrible wound; 
with her teeth and claws; but nen r, as we so 
constantly read, does she, on coining to close 
quarters, attempt to A ,mj or u/verre a man m 
her powerful gue-p 

Though in general nocturnal, all three species 
of the Indian bear will sometimes be met with 
in the daytime, more especially during the rainy 
season, when tin* glass and jungle grow thick 
and matted. At such times, in out-of-the-way 
spots where tile forest remains undisturbed, the 
Himalayan black bear will be met with search¬ 
ing lor acorns below clumps of oak-trees, or 
amidst tlie branches gathering the fruit; and just 
before nightfall, a black shuttling object will some¬ 
times be met with on the public road. But, as 
a rule, if left alone, a bear will seldom molest 
a human being. 

One other animal of the carnivora, the 
‘Bin’rid’ or ‘Indian wolf/ lias to be noted lo 
complete the list, and this animal justly carries 
a bad reputation for destroying bfe. There is 
something peculiarly horrible m the character 
of the Indian wolf. He hardly ever will face 
a man or a woman, but makes children his 
chief prey. In some of our northern pro¬ 
vinces, more especially Oude and parts of Bohil- 
kund, as also throughout tlui nortn-western pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, the loss of life from wolves 
is terribly great. Unlike the larger lelidie, 
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which .are all nocturnal in hah its, the wolf— 
which belongs to the Canid.r family- constantly 
wanders about m search of prey m the daytime. 
At night, young children are often taken from 
their beds, or when lying asleep in tin* open air. 
It is the habit of the animal to In- m wait in 
some patch of sugar-cane or Indian corn in close 
proximity to a village. There thy fell brute 
bides his time, watching,a party of poor naked 
urchins at plnv, till presently one of the group 
strays from his comrades and approaches near 
to the crouching foe. There is a sudden cry, 
and a glimpse of a brown object making off. 
But a rescue is seldom effected m tunc, for the 
wolf generally destroys his victim hefoie assistance 
can be rendered. J. if. »• 


MU MOSSOP’S WTLL. 

IN T11KEI3 CHArTMlri.—(’ll M* m. 

AJit Oot'LiUNU again had John for his dri\er, 
and on this occasion nude no secret of the hut 
that Mrs lteddie had come in for all the pro¬ 
perty. The man had very likely heard as much 
before, but lie seemed pleased, lor the lady was 
a general J.ia unrite at ‘The Kirs.’ 

Presently he said ‘I don’t like- that little nun, 
sir—him as come with Sir Peter’ 

‘Win ’’ 

‘Well, sir, they come out to the stables, to look 
round they said ; but they was only tivmg to 
pump me. Mr Crooks, he says to me * “Weren’t 
\oii one of the witnesses to your master’s will 7 ” 
and when T told him I wasn’t, lie begins to talk 
about something else. But alter a while he comes 
at me ag.un, and lie says’ “1 believe your poor 
master wa- wandering a good deal before he died/’ 
“ I didn’t hear Unit, sir,’’ 1 says ; “he was always 
pietty hard in the head” So then he says. “It 
was on Wednesday Mr (building came down from 
London first, wasn't it''’ “Yes, sir,” I says ; and 
then he asks’ “Well, how was it lie eaiue back 
on Thursday“1 don’t know, sir,’ I says; 
“but I think 1 see linn over there ; nuylie you’d 
like to talk to him?” So at that he made off, and 
dragged Sir Peter with him.’ 

Mr Colliding laughed at this story ; but lie felt 
a little, uneasy and annoyed, nevertheless, lie did 
not talk much during the drive, for 1m thoughts 
were occupied with the events of the last lew 
days, and he was wondering whether there would j 
he any news for him when he reached London, i 
The case now stood thus : if the will were found 
within a few days, all would he well. If it were 
not, and Sir Peter came to hear of Uu* circum¬ 
stances, it wa* probable that the clever Mr Crooks 
would urge him to apply for letters of admimstra-; 
tion. Mr Colliding could then delay their further : 
progress by entering wdiat is willed a c-imtf, which 
would cause the matter to be brought into court. 
If, however, the will were not lecovered by the 
time the case came to be heard, the court would 
grant administration to Sir Peter Mossop as next 
of kin. It might, of eour.se, coifie to light after¬ 
wards ; hut possession is nine points of the law, 
and as the baronet would m that event be more 
likely to dispute it, endless litigation and expense 
might result. Of course the document must bo m 
existence somewhere; but the danger was that if 


the person who held it should make inquiries, 
and find out that it would Ik* worth so much to 
•Sir Peter, he might offer to sell it to him, and the 
temptation would be too strong for the impecu¬ 
nious baronet to resist, especially if lie were 
guided by Ills trusty counsellor, David Crooks. 
The latter would, no doubt, be satisfied if his 
client got even temporary possession of the estate, 
as that would give him a sufficient opportunity of 
fleecing his victim. 

It was to he hoped, however, that none of 
these disagreeable possibilities would be realised ; 
at all events, Mr Coupling had a little time at 
Ins disposal in whit li to act He did not care 
mui h about bis own legai y, but it troubled him 
exceedingly to think that, by his unfortunate 
negligence, he might he the means of keeping 
Alls Beddie and her family out of their fortune. 
Be-i<lo-, when the affair, came to be known, us 
it undoubtedly would, Ins professional reputation 
would be seriously injured, and the firm w'ould 
suffer in consequence. Altogether, he felt his 
position m» acutely, that had he been sufficiently 
wealthy, he would have made the loss all Ins 
own, laige as it was 

In passing through Cjcwe, he once more called 
at the Inquiry Office, but with a like result. The 
t.u!nay people had heard nothing more about 
the hair, and as the\ were not liable for the loss 
of .mulnng that was m the passenger’s own care, 
it likely they did not trouble themselves much 
on the subject. Mr Colliding, travelling by the 
sums train as on the pieviou.s Thursday, reached 
home about the same hour, but only to find that 
there was no message about the missing will 
awaiting him. He passed a lestless night, and 
went down to his oflhe betimes on the following 
morning, to the surprise of the junior cleik, who 
arrived at the same moment. When Mr Shuttle- 
worth walked m, nuuly an hour later, it was 
only another disappointment for Ins paitner. 

| lie hud been round to Pointer’s the evening 
before, but the c v-detei tivc had nothing to com¬ 
municate Mr Colliding’s spirits fell consider- j 
ablv on hearing tins, for lie had fully expected 
that tbi* oiler of fifty pounds would lead to the 
restoialion of the papers; but he eonduded that 
perhaps the tluet was waiting for better term-., 
and so determined to make the rewind a hundred. 
He paid a visit to Mr Poynter shortly afterward*, 
to announce his intention and consult; and at 
this interview the conductor of private liiquuies 
ns c um<d lus most profound and knowing air, 
and favoured the solicitor with a great deal of 
oi.ienlar wisdom, which was taken for what it 
was worth. 

‘You see,’ In* said, ‘the party that’s got it 
knows—if he knows anything—that it’s good 
lor a lot more than fifty. Of course he’s aware 
that he’ll have to guv it up in tflie long-run, . 
because he sees my n.pue to the advertisement. 

I ’ve got my eve on him, so to speak, and 1 always 
trade these fellows out before I stop.’ 

‘I’m greatly aftmd you haven’t got your eye 
on this fellow,’ said the solicitor, whose patience 
xva* sorely tned by this inflated style of talking, 
it might haxe done very well with simple lolk, 
he thought, but ought not to have been assumed 
towards him, an experienced man of^aw. * 

‘ Well, if you were to send me down to Crewe 
for a week, 1 have no doubt it would shorten 
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the chase. T haves two or three important cases 
iu hand, but 1 would manage to leave them over 
to oblige you.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mr Colliding, coldly. 

‘ But ol course, as 1 wub saying before,’ Mr 
Poyntcr continued, ‘lie knows it’s worth a lot 
more than iifty, and he’s holding out for some¬ 
thing bigger.’ 

‘Well, we must try whether a hundred will 
tempt him.’ 

‘ Yes, we can try, Mr Oouldmg. You Bee, yon 
have your idea of how it was stolen, and I have 
mine—I have mine* Mr I’oynter repeated impres¬ 
sively, shutting his eyes and thrusting his hands 
into his pockets. 

But all this was thrown away on Mr Goulding, 
who adhered to his determination to simply 
increase the reward, believing that to lie the 
only plan likely to succeed ; although the private 
inquirer would have been very glad to pocket 
a few pounds by a w ildgoose chase to Crewe. 

‘Anyhow, it’s a good thing vou cuine to im* 
first about it,’ the latter continued, as Mr Colliding 
wu.- leaving. ‘It was much better than letting 
your own name be known.* 

The solicitor returned to hi-. office in bett-r 
spirits, hoping great things from the oiler ol a 
hundred pounds; hut, though the new adver¬ 
tisements duly appeared the .iollowing day, 
another week slipped by without any result 
whatever. 

The case was now growing desperate, and as 
a last resource, it was divided to offer a still 
more tempting reward oi two hundred and filly 
pounds. Tins time, however, a note was ap¬ 
pended to the announcement, stating that no 
further reward would be offered. And now- 
ensued an anxious* time for Mr Colliding. Msmj 
messages passed between him and Mr Povnter; 
many discussions took place between the solicitors 
themselves. Mr Shuttle worth was ni opinion 
that - Mr Goulding’s fellow-passenger was the 
culprit; w hile Mr Colliding thought it w as 
either the woman who opened the carriage-door, 
or some one who had been standing by at the 
moment. The more they argued, the more 
positive Mr Shuttleworth became; iu fact, so 
convinced w'as he, that he longed to hand a 
description of the gentleman to the police. 

There was one scrap of consolation for them ; 
it was evident the holder of the will had not 
as yet negotiated with Sir Peter Mossop, as in 
that case the baronet would probably have bought 
it ill at once and laid claim to the estate; or, 
if he had been bo honourable as to refuse, the 
document would have been restored to the right¬ 
ful owners. However, the crisis was reached 
when one day Messrs Shuttleworth and Goulding 
were waited on by a Mr Keene—a second-rate 
London solid tor—who said that he was acting 
for Mr Crooks of Wrexham, who had asked him 
to call, on behalf of Sir Peter Mossop, with refer¬ 
ence to the will of his deceased relative. 

‘ Perhaps I am taking a liberty,’ he said ; ‘ but 
I have come only 'to save trouble. Sir Peter 
understands that the will has not been proved 
vet, and indeed it would appear that grave doubts 
might arise iis to its validity. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, he is advised to apply for letters of 
ndiumistiation as next of kin, if probate be not 
applied lor by you within the next few days, 


or if it be, to dispute 1 the will, unless an amicable 
arrangement can be effected. My instructions 
now are merely to ask jour intentions, if you 
have no objection to state them.’ 

Both partners were present at the interview, 
and neither of them spoke for a few moments 
after Mr Keene had concluded. The question 
was indeed one which required a little time for 
reflection. It was plain that Sir Peter, or his 
solicitor, suspected that there was something 
wrong .about the will, or that it was not forth¬ 
coming ; but as to entertaining doubts of its 
validity, that was onlv an empty threat, designed 
to frighten the legatee^ into buying off the baronet 
with a share of the estate. 

it the latter had really contemplated challenging 
the will, he—or Air Crooks for linn—would have 
taken action at once, instead of parleying m this 
way. 01 <uur.se (’rooks and his client had endea¬ 
voured to take them by surprise iu getting Air 
Keene to call, and not communicating by letb r, 
which w T ould have allowed time to consider the 
reply; and they thought, no doubt, ll. it the 
London firm would be entrapped into making 
home indiscreet admission. But Mr £.,ultleworth 
was a shrewd old lellow, and not to be caught in 
that way 

‘We don’t for a moment consider that Air 
Alossop’s will is open to question,* he said ; ‘and, 
lor my own pait, 1 Bliould !><• sorry if Mr Crooks 
buoyed up his client wuth groundless expectations 
that could onlv lead to further expense and 
disappointment.’ 

‘Quite so,* ufwutcd Air Goulding, who was 
feeling very nervous. 

‘And as to the probate,’ Air Shuttleworth con¬ 
tinued, ‘w'e hope to attend to that matter in a 
day or two, il possible. - That in all the lulnrma- 
fion 1 can give you, sir,’ he added, and bowed Air 
K< one out before that gentleman could renew the 
subjeet. 

Whin he was gone, Air Colliding gave a sigh 
of relief ‘You got out of that very well,’ he 
observed; ‘but I nave grave fears as to bow tbu 
affair will end.’ 

‘It is a perfect mysterj, J said Air Sbuttlewoith ; 
‘ for unless we suppose that the thief is expecting 
a still larger reward, m spite ol the announcement 
that this was final, there ia no possible solution 
of it that 1 can see. The bag and the will and 
other papers must lie m somebody's possession. If 
the person is honest, he can easily restore them, 
for our address is on them all: if he is dishonest, 
there is the two hundred and fifty pounds to 
tempt him ; or he might try what lie could g< t 
from Sir Peter, if he knew the circumstances and 
thought oqr oflcr too small.’ 

‘I ani afraid we can’t hold out much longer, 
however,’ said Air Goulding, as he set forth on 
another fruitless journey to Boynter’a office. 

It may perhaps appear strange that the solici¬ 
tors had not engaged the services of a Scotland 
Yard detective. It was not, however, that 
they undervalued the skill of those officers, 
but at first they had both felt so confident 
that the reward* would he .sufficient to recover 
the will, that they had not taken any other 
steps, except of course that Air Goulding had 
given information at the Crewe police office. 
Now that some time had elapsed, to track the 
tluef would be an absolutely hopeless task, for 
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they had no tangible clue to go upon, lfad a 
bundle of bank-notes been stolen, there would 
have been a chance of tracing them by tin* num¬ 
bers, because the thief would naturally attempt to 
circulate them ; but a will was wot th nothing to 
any one hut the parlies concerned. Under the 
circumstances, they could do nothing but await 
the course of events. 

A few more days passed and Ur Goulding avu.- 
at his aniIs’ end. lie was haiassed with letters 
irom Mrs Beddie anxiously asking lor new.- 
She had shut up her house at Manchester, ami 
taken her three younger daughl-i^ to stay with 
her at ‘The Firs;’ so it seemed as jl they woie 
determined to make good use ot that lesidenu* 
while they could, euu though they should lots-* 
the proper tv after all. The Miws lieddie wen* 
beginning to fret., their mother Mid, at the pro¬ 
longed suspense; wlnje their pionpe<ts of being 
emancipated from poAittv (and spin* tel hood) no 
doubt became each day fainter The melancholy 
eUl‘<*t-» ot the los-i were hegmning to be felt even 
in Mr (!oiildiiig\ household. Mrs Moulding, who 
na-i taken mto Lev liu. band’.-, confidence about 
tin* matt i, found him mowing im*]o«-e and irri- 
lable, and an as not permitted to indulge m her 
laNoiuite song's, which, lie said, jarred on lit-, 
nerves. The three young (buildings also sliaied 
r tbs general depression, and av< re ham died to 
die mil si iv on the slight' t proA ocatiou. Theie 
NV'ie two little girls, .<e<d about ei",ht and six, 
»nd a little boy of lour. The hitter was called 
\rtlmr alter lus l«ilher, and had always been 
iuuih pitted; but now lie anus so persistently 
iiiubbed, that one i veiling he confuted to hi-. 
* Idei si til 1 ms intention of luaAing the house, 
and looking out lor another Pa, it ins own 
1 I*.i ‘kept on being so nasty ’ jMlogethei, the 
! approaching fe live siason promised to be dleaiv 
I < nougli ; but ibis .-late of things vn«u> not to last 
. 1 .>r oA r er 

r On the alternoon of Monday, the oth ol 
1 >>e<‘iinbor, the senior partner had gone home 
j tally, and Mr doubling was sitting m Ins private 
I otlico alone. That very day lie had received a 
i letter fiom Mrs Itcddie, stating that, after ron- 
j suiting Avith her "liildixu, bhe had come to tiie 
| determination to end the suspense if possible, 
j and make terms AVith Sir Peter by undertaku g 
j not to claim the property in the eNent of the 
j an ill turning up aftonvards, ou condition of liu 
| illowmg In r and lier daughters a substantial 
J annuity. Mr Goulding did not like this proposal 
' J’t all. Tlie baronet did not as yet even Ichuav 
that the aviII was lost, though lie might have 
subjected it’ but to make these ovei lures to him 
would be to show their hand, li Sir Peter 
a. ted for hum elf, yuloed, there might be a eham -* 
f h : no: •nti; » to a compromise; but he would 
d 1 >lb 1 • ; • the hands of Crooks, avIio avus 
so avaricious that lie would he sure to make the 
mo t of the opportunity, and give the 1 teddies 
; nothing. Besides, Mr Colliding felt that it would 
be too had it’ the bulk of the property went to 
Sir Peter after all, in spite of the testatoi’a 
wishes, and without making a'light for it. Ho 
lyid begun to Avrite a reply to Mrs lieddie, 
urging her to Avail a little longer, Avliun oiu* ol 
the clerks came to say tliat a gentleman wished 
to see him. 

‘Who is he?’ Mr Goulding asked. 

HPr= 


‘lie wouldn’t give his name, sir; but he said 
he must see one of the firm.’ 

‘Show him m then,’ said the solicitor wearily, 
us he laid down his pen; and presently the 
gentleman entered 

He an a- a hill man, witli gray hair and whiskers, 
hut slightly bald. His lace was careworn, but 
refined, and his eyes Avere clear and kindly-look¬ 
ing. He Avorc a long, heavy overcoat, and his 
throat was muffled up to the chin, lus coat-collar 
being also turned up. His age might have been 
sixty years. He took the cluur Avhich Mr Gould- 
ing indicated, keeping as much m the shadow 
as possible; and, alter a moment’s hesitation, 
began the < onvcrsation an ilh a little nervousness 
ol maiim i. 

‘1 believe 1 am i peaking to Mi Goulding V 

The boln llor bowetk 

‘Did you not lose a bag lately, with some 
pujM'rs in 11 v * 

‘Ves, Acs!’ exclaimed Mr Goulding, turning 
pale in lus eagerness. ‘What of it? Do you 
know an hen ills?’ 

‘it i. quite safe. But I must make one con¬ 
dition, or rather ask one favour of you, and 
that l*, that yon Avill not seek to know my 
name, oi anything beyond an hut 1 shall tell you 
1113’Kolf.’ t 

‘Oil, certain!v, certainly !—But is there a will 
ill the hag 1 Where is it ? ’ 

‘The bag is hue, and the an ill also; and I 
thought it he^t to bring it straight to you,’ said 
li e gcnih man, ANith a blight snule, as he produced 
a paper parcel. 

Mr Goulding hastily tore it open, and there, 
sure enough, vva.- his hag ; nml in it were various 
jupei s and the precious will ltbelf. For a minute 
le nv.is quite unable to s]leak ; tlien lie seized the 
gentleman’s band and shook it vigorously. 

‘My dear sir,’ be said, ‘y r ou are tlie most 
Avelcome visitoi 1 ’ve had for many' a long day 1 
But tell me about it ; T can’t understand it at 
all.’ 

‘1 ANiii tell you,’ said the gentleman, with a 
touch ot sadness in his tone; ‘but 1 hope, you 
an ill nut repeat more of the story than is neces¬ 
sary. I found your papers m my house only 
yesterday. The hag avus taken—I do not know 
juaetly under AAhat circumstances—hut it avus 
taken by my wife.’ 

‘Yoiu wife?* 

‘Yes. She is provided AAilh eveiy luxury, 
lor I am rich; bet she is afflicted ANith that 
tailing called kleptomania, and this is not tlie 
first tunc it has led to unhappy results. She 
takes everything she can lay her hands on, 1 
1 am sony to say, when she thinks it can be 
| done safely; and 1 have no doubt she took your 
bag, though she bayb she found it But how* 
did it occur ,f ’ % • 

Mr Goulding briefly explained the circum¬ 
stance .. 

‘Then the advertisement in the papers is 
yours ? * 

‘Yes.’ 

‘1 guessed as much. My wile was travelling 
at the time with her maid, and had to change 
at Crewe, so it must have been .^ie who Rooked 
into your compartment. I suppose, seeing the 
bag close to her hand, die took it and concealed 
it under her cloak without • the knowledge of 
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her attendant. It happened, fortunately, that I 
had occasion to open a pm ate drawer of hers 
yesterday, when* [ saw the hag; but when I 
questioned her about it, she said she found it in 
the train, which, as I feared, was not exactly 
true 1 live more than a hundred miles from 
London ; but I lost no time in coming up to 
restore it. And now I hope then* is nothing 
missing?’ 

‘It is all light, I am happy to sav,’ Mr 
Colliding replied. (He did not mention -tile 
thirty shillings, which it appeared the lady had 
kept.! 

‘ Then I will go,’ said the gentleman ; ‘ but I 
am very sorry if this has caused any serious 
inconvenience.’ 

‘Well, of course it has worried us; hut that is 
pa**t; and 1 thank \oii very much foi < outing 
so promptly to take a load of! my mind.’ 

Then they shook hands, and the strange gentle¬ 
man withdrew; but who or what he was tin* 
partners never discovered. 

Mr Colliding immediately telegraphed to Mrs 
Reddie, who was of cmii-t overjoyed at the in w . 
And now no time was lost about piuvmg the will, 
whuli Sir Peter Mossop and lus adviser were 
sensible enough not to oppose. The former, 
however, wrote to Mi’s Reddie to ask tor the 
loan of tlnce hundred pound', which, in the tidi¬ 
ness of her heart, she sent him, and which, in the 
fullness of his heart, he forgot to lepuy. Two! 
hundred of it he paid to Crooks, on account ot 
certain bills, and the other hundred covered Ins 
losses at cards during the ensuing month. 

Mr Poynter, of the Private lnquuy Office, 
was not altogether pleased at the matter being 
settled without Ins mti i volition ; but he reminded 
Mr Gouldmg that lx* always had Ins own idea 
of how the will was stolen. 

Mrs Reddie and her daughter took up tlnur 
residence at ‘The Firs’ permanently. The former 
liberally carried out Mr Alossop’s intentions 
respecting legaiies to the servants, who, under 
her rule, agreed together better than ioinierlv; 
besides which, they were now called by their 
own proper names, instead of the ahums iorced 
on them by their late master. Lasthg harmony 
leigned once mole in the Colliding family ; and 
Master Arthur, having repented ot his intention 
to leave the parental roof and look for another 
‘Pa,’ reached his own original ‘IV ba< k into 
favour. 


E L E C TRIO LOCOMO T ION. 

ELECTRIC llAll.W \1S. 

Electric railways are of very recent origin, as 
it is only since the invention and perfection of 
the modern djnamo-eleetric machine, and its con¬ 
verse the electric motor, that it has become pos¬ 
sible to practically work such railways. The 
essentials of an electric railway are (1) a generator 
or source of pow’er, such as a steam-engine or 
water-wheel; (2) a dynamo-electric machine, in 
which the energy of the coal or water is converted 
into electricitv ; ( 3 ) a pair of conductors, by which 
the electricity is conveved to and fro between the, 
electric motor and dynamo; and ( 4 ) an elei trie 
motor, in which the electricity is recoilveited 


into mechanical power, and applied to turn the 
wheels of the tram. Ail electin’, railway is thus 
simply an instance of the transmission of power 
from a near to a distant point, the medium of 
transmission living the electric cm rent. Elec¬ 
tricity for this purpose may be obtained from coal, 
mountain streams, tidal power, or any other source 
of energy. The conductors consist ot a ‘going’ 
and ‘u-turning’ wire, or other metal conductor, 
well instituted from one another ; and means must 
bo provided for keeping up a constant electrical 
communication between these conductors and the 
poles of the motor on the moving train 

A dymuno-electrie machine consists of an arma¬ 
ture composed of coils of insulated wue mounted 
on a spindle, and of electro-magnets (lonely sur- 
i'wilding fh’ armature. The forcible rotation 
o' llic :D 1 ..IIIi m the presume of the magnets 
gives rise to the elect) le current. Let two such 
machines have their terminals joined by ton- 
diu toi’", and the first machine be driven bv some 
wnme (4 power. The current generated m the 
lust machine passes into the second nnulmie, 
and causes its armature to lolute m I’j • opposite 
direction to that of the first machine I'lms the 
< urrent is lv-iomerted into mec liana .d motion, 
and the power gnen out by the seiond machine 
will he equal to that, gnen to the fiist machine, 
lo*-s cel tain unavailable Icsmn due to friction and 
to the heating of the machines and condmtors. 
The second machine is in this case called an 
electin' motor. 

An electnc railway was first exhibited by Dr 
AV. Siemens at the Beilin Exhibition m 187!). 
The < uncut was conveyed by a central rail to the 
motor on the moving cal, and icturned by the | 
two woiking rails on which the car ran. Tin* line j 
was nine hundred yards loin/, with u two fed, ! 
gauge. The Mien •-s attending tin** expelimental ] 
i.uhvav led to the laying of the Lirhlerfelde line I 
in Beilin, in which tin* woikmg rails were hud 
on n. -V ; "-r wwden deepers, one rail acting 
as 1 1. « ,i* h •’ circuit, and the other as the 

‘rt’t.n:* i i. .!■ This line is two thousand five 
hundred yards long, with a three feet three imh 
gauge, and is worked bv two dynamo-machines 
developing about twelve horn-power. It, has been 
m constant me since it was opened in May 1 SSI. 
The electin’ railway at the Bans Exhibition in 
1881 was used toionvey passengers to and trom 
the Exhibition, ninety-five thousand persons being 
carried by it m the Rpace of seven weeks. Ab 
some objection was made to the employment of 
the rails as conductors, on account of the supposed 
danger to men or annuals, overhead com!tie tors 
were used in this case. These consisted of hollow 
metallic tubes, suspended from the tops of posts, 
and having continuous longitudinal slits, contact 
being made bv a metallic bolt drawn through the 
tubes bv flexible cables attached to the car. lu 
the same year, an electric railway was exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, in which both 
the ordinary rails weie used us the ‘return’con¬ 
ductor, and a third insulated rail was used as the 
‘going’ conductor. The car was similar to an 
ordinary tram-car, and earned twenty passen¬ 
gers. fn a second electric, railway in Berlin, 
two overhead conductors, nine inches apart, are 
used, contact being made by a small carriage 
running on them aud attached by flexible cables 
to the moving car. This system has also been 
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adopted on a line seven hundred yards long at 
the Zankerode Colliery in Germany, and has been 
working successfully since October 1882. At the 
Exhibition of Electric Appliances m Chicago the 
year before last, an electric railway ran around 
the gallery of the mam building, about one-thud 
of a mile in length. In the space of thirteen 
days, over twenty-six thousand passengers weie 
earned on this railway. 

At the International Forestry Exhibition in 
Edinburgh in 1884, an electric railway was exhi¬ 
bited, and carried many persons, fyuite recently, 
an electric railway four miles m length has been 
opened connecting the towns of Frank tort and 
Oflenbach. Oveihead slit tube conductors sus¬ 
pended from polos are used ou this hue. 

In the north of Ireland, an electric railway 
hi tween Fort rush and Bushmill* a distance of 
six miles—has been ^forking very satisfactory 
ior many months past. The two working rails un¬ 
joined electrically by copper bolts, and foim the 
‘mum’ circuit, the cun cut being convened to 
the car by a third rail placed on short iubulab d 
st.md.nds, and rubbed by a brush attached to the 
ear. The motive-jmwei lor tlm mil way is obtained 
ironi turbines placed at a tall on the river Bush. 
(A lull account ot the line will he found in this 
Journal (or Nov 17, 188.'?.) A second line, about 
three miles m length, is now in course ot con¬ 
struction in Ireland. Jt is being made ior the 
Jte-vJirnok Spinning Company, near New ry, and 
•is expected to be opened this year 

A very interesting experiment in elielrie l.ul- 
wiiys lum been m pi ogress at I high ton lor some 
time past, which many of our seaside reports 
might with advantage mutate A line was opened 
in August. 1883, and continued working until' 
January 1884, when it was taken up m order i 
to alter the gradient for the new load. The 
line started opposite the Aquarium and ter¬ 
minated at the Cham Pier—a distance ot about 
a quarter ol a mile. The Hanged rails upon 
win. h the car ran, and which acted also as 
electric condui tors, were spiked to longitudinal 
sleepers. These wooden sleepers were simply 
coated with tar, and laid on the shingle pamll.-l 
with the road, the insulation thus obtained 
being found to be amply sufficient. The dynamo I 
used to generate the current was driven by a j 
gas-engine. During the six months the line was j 
open, tluil v thousand persons were carried by it j 
The new railway stmts at the Aquarium, as j 
before, is continued under the Cham Pier, and j 
terminates at the Fret- Pier—a distance of nearly 
a mile. The new ear is ol very handsome design, ! 
and carries eighteen passengers. Since the open -1 
ing of this line, over tw'o hundred thousand per¬ 
sons have availed •themselves of it. Financially, j 
the line has been a great success, and at time-. I 
the demand for seats has been so great that the I 
accommodation has been quite inadequate, and j 
arrangements have been made for placing addi-! 
tional cars on the line. • 

In the railways of the future, the chief object 
to be attained iB that a large* number of pas¬ 
sengers may travel at a higher rate of speed, j 
tfifch greater safety, and at a less cost than at j 
present. All the above conditions should be 
simultaneously satisfied by any system which is ' 
to supersede our present railways. A system of! 
electric railways would seem to satisfy these 1 


conditions more completely than any other. The 
percentage of passengers injured while travelling 
in our old stage-coaches was much greater than 
in railway travelling ; and it may reasonably be 
hoped that this percentage may be still further ; 
reduced, even with a considerable increase over 
the present rate of speed. An electrically driven 
train requires no heavy cumbrous locomotive, 
the tram being driven by small motors attac hed 
to each pair ol wheels. Some of the advantages 
of such a system are at once apparent. The 

I ionderous locomotive, weighing frequently one 
lalf as much as the tram of carriages behind it, 
wastes a proportional amount of power in pro¬ 
pelling itself. The entire line with its rails and 
bridges mist be made strong enough to carry 
safely the weight of the Imoinotive and to 
withstand the terufie wear and tear caused by 
such n huge mass mdvmg at a high speed. 

If there were no locomotives, railways might be 
made much lighter, with a great saving both m 
first cost and maintenance. By driving a tram 
from every pair of wheels, instead of trom the 
driving-wheels of the locomotive alone, it becomes 
possible to go round curves with greater safety 
and at a much higher speed than at present; the 
swaying and jolting are reduced to a minimum ; 
full spei d can he attained in* a few seconds 
instead of several minutes; and much steeper 
inclines can be suimounted than is now possible. 

In round mg a curve, a < on.sulerable portion of the 
power of the locomotive is expended in forcing 
the llauge.s of the wheels against the rails and 
m tending to pull the carriages oil’ the, rails. 
The pi maple here involved is precisely siniihu 
to that in the case of a train provided with a 
continuous brake and one in which the engine 
alone L provided with a brake. In the former 
case, the tram can be brought to rest much more 
speedily than in the latter. With the lines in 
average condition, an ordinary train would run 
down an incline of about one m fifty, if the 
engine alone were braked ; but it the train were 
supplied with a continuous brake, it could rest 
without slipping on an incline of about one m 
five. Hence is evident the advantage an elec- 
tucally driven tram would have in rapidly 
gotlmg up full speed and in surmounting steep 
inclines. An immense saving m first cost of 
construction would result from the possibility ol 
v’oj‘k ; r." I'neo of railway with steeper gradual* 
than i- a*, pre-out possible. 

The electric system of propulsion would seem 
to he admirably adapted for suburban tramways, 
elevated lines, and line* through tunnels like the 
Metropolitan Railway. The weight and noise of 
the engine are got rid of, and the air remain* 
free, from the unpleasant pioducts of combustion. 

The carriages can also he lighted and W'armcd 
with manilest convenience from the same con-* 
ductors from which they derive their motion. 

As regards the competition of electricity with 
the locomotive for mam lines of railway, it is 
impossible at present to speak with any degree 
of certainty. Electric railways up to the present 
time are on a comparatively small scale ; but 
judging from their undoubted success and from 
theoretical considerations, future success would 
appear to he assured. For light lines through 
difficult country, underground, and elevated lines, 
there can be no doubt but that the locomotive 
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will he superseded before long by the electric The alternate plates in a cell are connected 
system. together electric .illy by soldering, one set being 

In order to avoid the large amount of leakage called the positive, and the other the negative, 
which must necessarily take place on a long line, plate';. The box or cell is filled up with dilute 
Messrs Ayrton and Perry propose to divide the sulphuric acid. A number of such cells with 
line into a number of sections, the current being their terminals connected together, usually m 
conveyed along the whole length of the line by series, constitutes a secondaiy battery. When 
a well-insulated cable laid alongside the ordinary the current Irom a ■ Wfric machine is 

rails. Each section, is put into electrical com- pars'd through the < li , the ml lead on the 
munication with the cable, automatically by the positive plates is converted into peroxide of lead, 
train as required, and contact broken again as and on the negative plates is reduced to spongy 
the train leaves the section. Leakage can thus metallic lead. This is eflecled by the libeiation 
take place only from a section on which a train of oxygon at the positive plates, and hydrogen at 
happens to he, instead of from the whole length the negative plates by the action ot the current, 
of line, the leakage trom the cable being prac- This process having been carried on for some 
tically nil. Such an arrangement may he made tune, volumes of gas arise from the plates, and 
to constitute an absolute blo«k system, so that the charging is complete. The charged battery 
one train cannot possibly run into a preceding is now ready lor use, and may be nude to light 
one, even it the latter comes to a stop. Imagine electric lamps or drive electric motors bv con- 
three consecutive .sections A, J3, and It. A train liectmg them to its terminals. The battery is 
leaving section A, and entering section B, cuts otf gradually dr charged of it.- energy, the plate-, 
the current from section A, and receives nirreiit! u-turn to their ori-mal condition, and a’, read,} 
from section J». At the same moment the ‘going’ J tor re-charging. 

and‘returning’ conductors of section A are auto- As usually made, a one horse-pov . ■ cell cmi- 
matically connected, and the motors of a tram J lams twelve pans of plates, weighs 
entering on this section are at once ‘short.-j pounds, and measures outside about 10 in. x I> 
circuited’ and brought to ro-4, so that no 1 m. x 8 in. Fifty such cells would supply over 
following tram can proceed along se-tion A until 1 live hot -.e-power for about eight hours, or a 
the train m front has entered section <Section . greater horse-power for a «.hoi ter time. The 


A is for the time a blocked section, and a trim 
entering such a section is at once power!ally 
braked, and cannot be stalled again until the 
train m tront is at a sale di«tmee ahead, lleii-v, 
there must always he at least one unoccupr-d 
section between two trams. The value and safety 
of such a system are at once evident, and it l. a 
system winch is absolutely independent ol ml'h il- 
men, driver*, p" * g- 1 

An iuteri * .• . m is now in course of con¬ 


struction in London—namely, the (’haring Cross obtaining a reliable and e onomieal form of 
and Waterloo Electric Rail wav. This line is to secondary battery. The waste of horses on tram- 
start from the north end of Northumberland ways is both costly and cruel, owing chiefly lo 
Avenue, opposite the Graml Hotel , pass liuder the the numerous stoppages and the severe strain on 
Thames in iron caissons, and terminate at the the horses at every fiv.di start. An economical 
present Waterloo terminus ot the London and and reliable electric tram-car would he gladlv 
South-western Railway. The lino is to he double, welcomed, 
and worked by a stationary engine, driving the 

dynamo-electric machines at the Waterloo end. . . .< R c l nc R.. 

It is proposed to run the carriages separately, Electric boat' 1 , or launches as they are termed, 
and start them as filled, about three minutes depend for tluir existence upon the modern 
being occupied on the journey. T’lans and osti- dynamo-elec trie machine and the still more 
mates have been piepared and deposited for two modern electric storage battery. For driving 
other underground electric railways, but they boats electrically, secondary batteiies are a tieces- 
havc been successfully opposed for the present, sity, for it is ohviou .ly impossible to apply the 
These are-the -Mid London Electric Railway, current in any other way. The charged batteries 
from Ox lord Street to Cornhill; and the London are placed finder the seats of the launch or 
Central Electric Railway, from Northumberland where founJl convenient, arid the current led 
Avenue to the General Post-office, by way of from them by means of shou lengths of cable 
Pucadilly Circus, New Oxford Street, and llol- to the electric motor, which is mounted directly 
born. on the screw shaft and allot lied to the bottom 

Another system of electric propulsion especi- ol the launch, 
ally suitable for tramways in towns involves the One of the earliest experimenters in electric 
use of secondary batteries. A secondary battery navigation was Professor Jacobi, who in the 
is an instrument for storing electricity—electrical year 1838 propelled a boat by means of elec- 
energy, not current, being contained in a charged tricity on tho river Neva. Up boat was twenty- 
battery. A storage or secondary cell consists of eight feet long, and moved at the rate of two 
a number of thm lead plates placed close together and a quarter miles per hour. The motive-power 
edgewise in gk*ss or ebonite boxes, but prevented was supplied by primary batteries, which actuated 
from touching one another by india-rubber plugs, an electric motor of his own invention. About 
The lend plates are perforated, and the holes the year 1850, some experiments with an electric 
filled with oxide of lead iu the form of red lead, boat were carried out at Falmouth by Mr Hunt; 


charged cells are placed under the seats of the 
tram-car, and the current irom them led to a 
mnlor placed undt r the floor an l attached to or* 
gulling with tho a\le of the ear. This sv>tom is 
ail exeeedinglv simple oii“, and the mechanual 
and electrical difficulties ea«-v ot solution Niuiie 
rons sue*cssful evpetiments have been carnc 1 
out on this plan m London, Pari*, BiusmjIs and 
other places. The only oKf.rlo to its general 
introduction appeal’s t«> be the dilliculf} o' 
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in 1856 on the Thames by Mr Doering; and in 
1866 on tlm lake in the Do is de Boulogne by the 
Count de M'dlins ; but nothing practical crime of 
these efforts, on account of the expense, weight, 
and trouble of the primary batteries used, and 
tbe imperfect construction of the motors, which 
utilised only a small portion of the power ol 
the batteries. In August 1882, o\l. Trmm', an 
ingenious Frontli electrician, took part in a 
regatta at Troyes with an electric boat, and 
easily distanced a four-oared gig. The elec¬ 
tricity was generate!L in a bichromate battery, 
and led to a motor fixed to the rudder head. 
The propeller was mounted on the i udder ltwlf, 
and driven by an endless chain from the motor. 
The experiment was a highly successful one, the 
boat being stopped, staited, reversed, and turned 
with the greatest ease. The foregoing examples 
are interesting and instructive ; but <* lei t it: boats 
propelled by means of primary batteries could 
next.r come largely into use, on account of tbe 
expense of maintaining the batteries. It w.n not 
until the udrodmtn*n of Hi'* pooondaiy batteiy, 
several yean a m, tli it <l**t tin* lM»at> on a p','cti'\il 
scale In i ame p«» ^ible. 

The ICbrlrmt'ty tl'" tit .t electne launch, pro¬ 
perly so railed, was la'inclied at. MiMwall in Sep- 
1 (ember 188 J. She is twenty-five Jed long, and 
‘ carries ten pa—nge ■ ' ‘ 1 On hci trial 

trip s]jo ran Jinin \ ■ ’ . • «‘M Swan Pier, 

London Bridge, in tweritx three minutes; and 
returned to Mdlwall m thirty minutes. The 
astonishment, of .spot I a: or i.n the liut and hanks 
at seeing the launch xutli its load of pny°ongers 
glide ‘wdily along wllmut nnv nppa’eut means 
of propul-mu was very gieat In .lul\ (883 an 
experimental trip wa mad'* on tin Thames m 
an ededne launch loity feet long, made of galva¬ 
nised Me*. I The power w.is stippl-d by about 
eighty ■ eeondarv celL pined mnlci tie feats and 
floor of the la’lli'li, the till l ant tiom which was 
convc \ ed to a motor til o placed under the floor 
aud timing the propeller d it eel. The distance 
of six miles between Temple Tier and Greenwich 
was emend in *’ - ‘v • m n u utes with tu r ent\- 
onc per-oils on ! I \ 1 ■ • i wx hor e-pow’er 
was leeptired to propel the launch at this speed, 
and the fully charged cells would contain sulli¬ 
es, nfc energy to allow of the boat running six j 
hours continuously. On the occasion of the 1 
recent Electrical Exhibition m Vienna, Ibis launch 
was exhibited there; and in September 1883, 
she com eyed a paity along the Danube from 
Angina to Presburg, a dr-tunec of fifty liiilei, 

accomplishing t 1 -*.. in Jour hours. Sir- I 

was built by '*■ ■■ \ .si i ■ & Do tor the El<- 

tneal Power Storage Company, and coifld accom¬ 
modate forty passengers w llh ease. 

An electric, launch possesses many important 
advantages oxer a steam launch, and’ even in its 
present stage of development might replace the 
latter with advantage m many cases. Tn an , 
electric launch the accumulator cells and motor 
arc placed under the seats and floor, are quite 
invisible, and occupy no space wlivlt might other¬ 
wise have been available lor passengers or goods. 
In n steam launch, on the other hand, a consider- : 
able portion ot the centre and most convenient 
space is taken up by the boiler and engine. It 
is at once evident that tin electric launch will 
carry more passengers than a steam launch of 


the same dimensions. In point of expense the 
two systems would be about equal; but when 
numerous charging stations are established of 
suitable size and convenient position, the electric 
svstcin would appear to have the advantage. 
The batteries would be charged in position while 
the boat is moored, cables being carried on board 
for the purpose. When the cells are once charged, 
they will remain so for a long time, subject to a 
small loss through leakage. Hence a boat with 
charged cells on hoard is available for use at 
a moment’s notice, while in the case of a steam 
launch a considerable time is lost in getting up 
steam. This is a highly important advantage 
m many cases. One attendant only is required 
m an electric launch, as all the operations ot 
stopping, starting, and reversing are effected by 
means of two small levers. In addition, an 
electric launrii is entirely*free from dirt, smoke, 
heat, and smell, which are frequently so unpleasant 
on board a steam launch. There is almost an 
entire absence of noise and vibration, and thus 
an electric launch is the very bmv. xtUal of a 
pleasure-boat. 

For ImMiiess, pleasure, ami war purposes, elec¬ 
tric launches will doubtless he largely used in 
the future. They are more suitable* for light and 
rapid traffic than for the transport of heavy goods ; 
their chief advantages being that they are safe, 

! are easily managed, and are always ready for use. 
They are specially suitable for haihnur, river, and 
lake sennv; for war purposes, whether as tor¬ 
pedo boats or as temleis to larger vessels, they 
muri prove invaluable. Whether electricity is 
destuud to supersede steam m large vessels and 
on long voyages, is a highly interesting and 
nnpoitant question, but one which cannot at 
pie-a nt he answered with any degree of certain! v. 
Considering the present rapid advance of scientific 
knowledge, it would be highly rash to predict a 
limited use onlv for electricity m the propulsion 
of vessels. No le' • n vutlmritv than Dr Lardner 
pronounced it p 1 • '*»r -team>hips ever to 
trade across the Atl mtsr; and another eminent 
public man offered to swallow the boilers of the 
fieri steamboat that should accomplish the journey, 
yet very shortly aitenvard.s several steam-vessels 
made the Dip. l T p to a ceitain point, the. constant 
weight ot the batteries would act as the necessary 
ballast in vessels ; but the question arises whetlur 
tins weight W'ould not be too great in the ea-e 
of large ocean-going vessels, which requne enor¬ 
mous power for their propulsion 


AMUSING B B F. V 1 T1 E S. 

Never was a time when brevity was more the 
fashion and more constantly insisted upon than 
at present. As an American puj&r says, wo 
insist that all art, all literature, and all emotions 
shall he brief. It is the age of epigram. Even 
the universal impatience engendered by the rest¬ 
lessness and hurry of the time, should be satisfied 
with the terseness, for instance, which describes 
a bad cook as one who makes a hash of everything 
—except mutton; an unsatisfactory^meal, as a 
domestic broil ; and the average prize-fight of*the 
day—a paper mill. We are reminded that it is 
harder for a woman to hold her tongue than for 
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a man to hold a baby ; that in a game of cards a 
good deal depends on good playing; and good 
phi) mg depends on a good deal; and that getting 
into a passion is a great deal like getting into a 
barberry bush. The bush comes out all right, 
but you don’t The hardness of the world is 
laconically hit off in the saying, ‘ Every rose has 
its thorn, but not one thorn m a hundred 1ms 
its rose.’ 

Not a bad answer was made by a sportsman 
returning from the marshes, when asked if he 
had shot anything. ‘No;’ he said; ‘but 1 have 
given the birds a good serenading.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Jenkins; ‘Smitheis is a man 
who keeps his word ; but then he has to.’—‘flow 
is that?’ asked Jones.—‘Because no one will t.ike 
it’--‘Mercy me' what are those horrible pounds 
up-slairs?’—‘Oh, that is nothing but dear George. 
J suppose he has lost his collar-stml again.’ 

The art of condensation was evidently studied 
by the journalist who reported; ‘A coloured 
gentleman went into a blacksmith’s shop with his 
coat-tails full of powder. He came out through 
the roof.’ This reminds us of—A quarry man said 
he couldn’t poo any danger in smoking while he 
wa-> handling powder. He can’t see anything 
now. A poor American who complained that he 
was like the moon —at his last ‘quarter’—was as 
witty as the man who advertised a clock for sale 
which kept time like a tax-gatherer. A good 
advertisement appeared on a sign m the Ear 
West: ‘Here’s where you get a meal like your 
mother used to give \ou.’ But for graphic illus¬ 
tration of the viultvm %n pario, what could beat 
the sign of the travelling dentist m the Bui ted 
States, which bore the startling annoumement, 
Uth pullin’ ? 

As pithy ns sonic of the foregoing, but more 
satirical, is tlie description of a man said to be 
so mean .that he wishes Ins landlord to reduce 
the pi ice ol his hoard because lie has had two 
ol his teeth extracted. Severer was the remaik 
of a man, who, hearing that an acquaintance had 
married again, exclaimed : ‘Stupid donkey' He 
didn’t deserve to lose his first wife.’ A famous 
preacher remarked that it is possible for a man 
to be a Christian and belong to a Liu.-s hand, 
but that it would he diflicult for stub a mail’s 
next-door neighbour to be a Christian 

Nothing makes a bald-headed man madder than 
to be accused of never (leaning the hairs out of 
the comb, says an American ; and an ol 1 (larke) 
observed that ‘a man Would be a heap bet lot 
off if be was as particular ’bout do whisky be 
drinks as be is ’bout de water.’ Somewhat 
satirical is the announcement that there is a man 
m New York who manufacture's diamonds for 
actresses to lose. They are sold at so much a 
’ quart. * 

There is a good deal of quiet humour in the 
few lines m which a certain country paper com¬ 
mented on political affairs . ‘The scarcity of new 
hats in the street shows that very little interest 
was taken in the election’ Another humoiht 
observes: ‘It takes eight hundred full-blown 
roses to make a tablespoonful of perfume ; whilst 
a shilling’* worth of cooked onions will scent 
a neighbourhood.’ 

A Chicago hotel-keeper recently had a man 
arrested for stealing a cake of soap. The man 


pleaded in extenuation of his offence that he 
wanted it for his collection of curiosities, it 
being the first cake of soap he had ever dis¬ 
covered in a Chicago hotel. Equally sarcastic 
was the reply of one of the auditors of a political 
orator, speaking of a certain general whom he 
professed to admire, and said he was always 
found where the bullets were thickest. ‘Where 
was that?’ asked one of the crowd. ‘In the 
ammunition wagon !’ shouted another. 

‘I’m from Mr Brown, mum—gentleman what 
lives aero-** the way. Tie says: Won’t you 
please shut them window's when the young lady’s 
a-playing?’—‘But I thought Mr Brown was 
musical himself?’—‘That’s the reason, mum.’ 

At a party, a young lady began a song, ‘The 
autumn days have come; ten thousand leaves 
are falling’ She began too high. ‘Ten thousand,’ 
she screeched, and stopped. ‘Start her at five 
thousand 1 ’ cried an auctioneer present. 

A lady m a registry oflii e observed : ‘ I am 
afraid that that little girl won’t do for a nr’ t ; 
she is too sm,ill. J should hesitate to tru«t her 
with the baby.’ (Jleik: ‘Her si/e, mad. <.<, we 
look upon as her greatest recommendation’ 
Lady. ‘Indeed 1 But she is so verv small’ — 
Clerk: ‘1 know that she is diminutive; blit 
you should remember that when she drops a 
baby, it, doesn’t lia\o vei v far to lull.’ 

A physician much attached to his profession 
ami his own skill, during Ins attendance on a 
man of letteis, ohseiving that the patient was 
icry punctual m taking all lm medicines and 
1 'llow** Vi rule-., exclaimed m all the pudo 
! 1 ■ v.i 11 ‘All, mv dear sn, you deserve to 
be ill ' ’ 

None of these, however, m.iv be said to match 
t! f-lb.win ‘My dear,’ said a husband in 

! i’ll.n i after awaking his wife in the 

night,‘1 have swallowed a close of s-tiychmuc ' ’ 
‘Well, then, fur goodness’ sake lie still, or it 
may conic; up.’ 

THEN AND NOW. 

TnE sky was Line, 

Oui In aits w< ic tme, 

Blight shone the sun tint, snnimei mom ; 

The hmls sang sweet, 

And at our feel 

Lny waring fields of \ el low corn. 

With love and faith « 

As stiong as death, 

Without a tear we turned away ; 

’Xis now we weep, 

At one tell sweep * 

Our sun is lud, our sky is gray. 

For piido is stiong 
, When hearts aio joung , 

And bittei woicls that once aio spoken, 
llctuin again 
With‘maddening puin ; 

And faith and vows and health are broken. „ 

Mary J. Munoiui:. 

Printed and Published by W. & Ik Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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(JAN TirJ3 ‘IlOLTJNCr OF SHIPS BE 
(•HK('KEI>? 

The de-igning of Her Majesty's ship Infleriblr 
xvas regulated by ceitain conditions which ha<l 
the imliivd effe<t ol making Jier a very heavy 
roller, ami the question arose* ‘Is it possible* 
to ilevi-e some humus wlierebj- tlie steadiness 
of a vessel tossed by wind and waves can be 
promoted ? ’ At once Mr It. E. Froude—who 
had already nude certain experiments and in\ es¬ 
timations that had a healing upon the question— 
set toxxoik lo stud\ it thoroughly, and with linn 
was assoijated in the wink his colleague in the 
Admiralty, Mr ]\ Watts, Jt had already been 
noticed that the presence of what is termed a 
bilge-keel m a vessel did much to increase her 
steadiness while at sea, tin nigh it was also known 
that there weie senous obstacles to the use of 
this appendage. In the lirst place, m large ships 
it would have to be of a g] eat size, and conse¬ 
quently mui h exposed and liable to injury; in 
the second place, it offered a considerable impedi¬ 
ment to .i \easel’s progress; and in the third 
place, in the case of large ships like the Inflex¬ 
ibly the addition of a bilge-keel, which is the 
ordinary keel deepened, would make a passage 
into and out ol existing docks impossible. So 
tlic^mciw use of a bilge-keel did not meet the 
ease, and other methods of reducing the rolling 
tendency of a ship were discussed. Finally, the 
‘ water-chamber ’ method found favour; and it 
xvas proposed to put it into practice. 

The water-chamber method is briefly this : One 
tank or more is fitted into the bull of tlie vessel, 
stretching irom side to side ; nhd into such tank 
or tanks a certain quantity of xvater is admitted, 
it being fottnd that the motion of the xvater pro¬ 
duces a forces, widely acts in opposition to the 
rolling of the ship, which it consequently tends 
to theck. A little consideration wull show how 
this is the case. A ship rolls on one side—say 
to the right—and the xvater in the tank follows ; 
so, for a moment or two, the sliip and the xvater 


arc xveighing down together; then the force of 
the wind and waves makes the vessel start off for 
the mil ox r er to the other side; but it is clear 
that, until it has passed the point of perpendicu¬ 
larity and commenced to incline, to the left, the 
xvater m the chamber will be terming to prex-ent 
it irom doing so, by still xx’eigbiiig dow'n to the 
i ight. In fact the xvater docs not ‘ come’ so quickly 
as the ship, but lias a tendency to lag behind. 
When the vessel has rolled leitwards, the floor 
of the xvater-cliamber x\ill have become sloped, 
and the xvater xvill run leftwards too. But almost 
immediately the lateral momentum of the ship 
xvill have become reversed, and the water in the I 
chamber xvill once more check the motion of i 
the hull and tend to hold it back leftxvards. And ! 
so it goes on, there being a constant force in the J 
hull which goes to counteract the motion of the j 
sliip tossed by wind and sea. 

This method of (becking the rolling of the 
vessel xvhile at sea having been decided upon, 
two xv.iter-ohaiulM'i-j were fitted into the Inflexible , 
one forward, and the other aft. The one forward 
measured twenty-two feet across, and extended , 
from the armour-deck to the upper deck. The 
one aft measured fourteen feet across, and extended 
from the armour-deck to the mam-deck. As 
the xvoik of building the vessel proceeded, how¬ 
ever, it xvas found necessary to appropriate the 
first-named chamber for purposes ol storage ; and 
so only one, xvater-cliamber was left for Mr Froude 
to experiment with. Nex’crthele^s, with this he 
arranged a programme of operations which included 
the testing of the rolling of the vessel xvitli and 
without xvater m the chamber, bolft in a com¬ 
paratively smooth and in a rough sea. Another 
disappointment xvas, however, in store for him. 
He had but completed his experiments in the 
Mediterranean xvith the ship in still xvater and 
without the chamber in use, when the order xvas 
Hashed from Westminster that the Inflexible was 
to proceed at once to Alexandria, tg take gart 
in the operations there that had arisen in con¬ 
nection w'ith the Egyptian troubles. However, 
on the 16th of June 1882, while lying about 
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twenty or thirty miles off Alexandria, some 
experiments jus to the way in which the ship 
would behave in deep sea with and without the 
I water-chamber m use, wore made. The result 
of these experiments was to show that the 
chamber was most effective when about half full 
of water, and that when in this condition, it 
reduced the rolling of the vessel by about 37 al 
per cent. This result had reference to the ship 
while in regular waves. 

In 1883, Mr Watts read a paper before the 
Institution of Naval Architects setting forth the 
results of the experiments that had been made 
with the water-chamber. The matter was not 
received with unqualified approval by the mem¬ 
bers of the Institution, and the danger of intro¬ 
ducing free water into a ship was referred- to by 
Sir Edward J. Reed, M P., Air J. 1VA. Sawudu, 
Mr W. John, Mr 15. Martell, and other gentle¬ 
men well versed in shipping matters. It was, 
however, frankly admitted on all bands that 
the subject was only as yet m its undeveloped 
infancy, and that it was impossible to pronounce 
judgment upon it before further investigations 
and experiments had been made. In the paper 
referred to, Mr Watts said that sut h fui Iher expel 1 - 
meuts were about to be made, both with models 
and with the ship artificially rolled in dill water ; 
and he piomisod that, at a luture date, he would 
put before the Institution the result of those 
experiments, lienee, in the March of the present 
year, at the sessional meetings of the Institution 
of Naval Architects, held m the hall of the 
Society of Arts, he read a paper ‘On the Use 
of Water-chambers for Reducing the Rolling «1 
Shins at Sea.’ Ju this paper the hi sloty of the 
method was continued. 

It appeared that, though it had at first been 
intended to pursue the experiments with the 
Inflexible , this was not found to be convenient, 
and the Edinburgh had been selected as a sub¬ 
stitute. In the Edinburgh, the water-chamber is 
fourteen feet across, and runs from one side 
of the ship to the oilier, with a capacity 
of two hundred and ten tons. Mr Waits had 
to communicate veiy satisf.n Lory results as the 
outcome of Ins cxpei >meats with the waiter- 
chamber in the Jiihnlnin/fi, and he concluded 
with the following words *Tn this paper 1 
have not had time to consider how the safety 
of a ship must limit the extent of the spare 
or spaces set apart for this purpose.; but it 
appears that, supposing the safety of the ship 
not endangered, rolling may he reduced by this 
means to almost any extent.’ 

Mr Watts’ second paper met with a warmer 
reception at the hands of the members of the 
Institution of Naval Architects than his fii ! t 
one had done. It was criticised, it is true ; and 
a naval captain, having apologised for speaking 
on a subject which did not piopoily come within 
his province, said that, though, on going into 
in ti>m, he should he anxious above all things to 
secure a steady gun-platform, yet he should he 
very loth to let a volume of* free water into 
lus ship, for he believed the enemy would do 
that for him quite soon enough. In discussing 
the questior of danger, the case of the ill-fated 
A wjrf.rd wits mention) <1— a- it had been two years 
before—as an evidence of the fatal results attend¬ 
ing the lettmg of free water into a ship , but this 


provoked an indignant response from Mr Martell, 
who, lnumg traced the totality m question to 
carelessness, declared, amid applause, that it could 
not possibly he used either as an argument for 
or as an argument against the use of water- 
chambers. 

There can be no doubt that the ad mi sion under 
certain conditions of a large quantity of free water 
into a ship does represent a very serious element 
of danger. But this fact U recognised by no one 
more readily than by Mr Fronde ami Mr Watts ; 
and of course, before waiter-chain be i.-> can come into 
general practical use, the character and conditions 
of this element ot danger must be ascertained, in 
older that it may be avoided. Another argument 
used against the employment of water-clumbers 
is, that they must necessarily take up a large 
amount of space, which should be applied to other 
purposes. But this aiguwicnt loses all it-, force 
when we are reminded that the waif er-i hambei 
can l»c utilised for the storage of the fre-.h-w.iter 
supplies of the ve-se.l, or lor Ihe water-bail i r. 
which is so frequently U'-ed. While, however, we ! 
ran very safelv leave flu* matter to be tlion i ghly 
investigated by Mr Fronde, Mr Walls, and the 
other si tent]lie gentlemen whose ..y inpathies it 
lias enlisted, and w’hilc we mav look forward 
hopefully to the obstacle, that may now exi t 
being o\ei*i ome, we may congratulate our-ilves 
that science is m a fair way to elicit a means by I 
which not only oui jailors will be enablcl to 1 
fire their guns at sea with infinitely more pie- j 
cismn than they hate evil* been able to do m the 
past, but al»o a means by which m passenger 
ships sca-sicknos-.—one oi the nio-t abundant 
sources of human discomfort, and eun lnmiry— 
will be, at auyrate, con adeiably le->.cn« d. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED At IAIN ST ITSELF. 


Fit woes remembered little of the journey after 
it was ov<r. She was keenly cons mus at the 
time, if there can be any keen consciousne-s oi 
a thing wlucli is all \npue, which corners no 
clear uli a. Through the daikius, <>f the night, 
which («unc oil before ihe had left the coast 
bhe knew*, with all those familiar towns gleaming 
out its she passed—Mentone, Monaco on its head¬ 
land, the sheltering bays which kept so warm 
and bright those cities of sickness, of idleness, 
and pleasure, the palms, the olives, the oranges, 
the aloe hedges, the roses anil heliotropes —there 
was a confused and breathless sweep of di,stance, 
half in the dark, half m the light, the monotonous 
plains, the lines oi poplars,* the straight high¬ 
roads of Frame. Pans, where they stayed for a 
night, was only like a lugger, noisier, \.ist railway 
station, to Fiances. She had no time, in the 
hurry of her journey, in the still greater hurry 
of her thoughts, to realise that here was the 
s *ene of that dread Revolution of which she had 
read with shuddering excitement—that she was 
driven past the spot where the guillotine was 
first, set up, and through ihe streets where the 
tumbrels had lolled, carrying to that dread dentil 
the many tender victims, who were, all she knew 
of that great convulsion of history. 

Markham, who was so good to her, put his 
head out of the carriage and pointed to a series 
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of great windows flashing with light. ‘What 
a pity there’s no time,’ he said. She asked 
‘For what l ’ with the most complete want ol 
comprehension. ‘For shopping, of course,’ he 
said, with a laugh. For shopping ! She seemed 
to be unacquainted with the meaning of the 
words. In the midst of this strange wave ot 
the unknown which was carrying her away, 
carrying her to a world more unknown still, 
to suppose that she could pause and think ol 
shopping 1 The liiuppropmteness ol the sugges¬ 
tion bewildered Frames. Markham, indeed, alto¬ 
gether bewildered her. He was \ery good to 
her, attending to her eomfoil, wakbtul over her 
needs m a way which Fiances could not have 
imagined possible. Her father had never been 
unkind; hut it did not occur to him to take tare 
ot her. It was she who took cure of him. It 
there was anything forgotten, it was .she who got 
the blame ; ami when hi* wanted a hook, or Ins 
writing-disk, or a rug to put over lus knees, 
he Called to Ins little girl to hand it to him, 
without the iamb d conception that there was 
ant thing incongruous in jI. Ami them was 
nothing iiuonginous m it. if there i» any one 
m the woiId whom it is uatui.il to send on 
jour errands, to get 3011 what von want, surely 
your 1 hi Id is that person. Waling did not 
think on the subject, but simply dul so by 
in tinct, by nature; and equally by instinct 
Fiames obeyed, without a doubt that it was 
In 1 simplest duty. II Maikham had said: ‘(.let 
me my hook, Frames; dear ilnld, just open 
Hi d bag—hand me so-and-so,’ she would have 
coinideied it the ino.-t lialui.d thing 111 the 
Woiid. What he did do Mirjuiscd In 1 * Hindi 
more lie tupped m and out ol his seat at hei 
smallest suggestion. He pulled up and down 
the window at her pleasure, never up)tearing to 
think that it mattiied whither Ac liked it or 
not lie took her out laiefull'y on Ins arm, and 
made ho dine, not asking what she would have, 
as her father might piihaps hu\e done, hut 
bringing her the best that was to be had, choos¬ 
ing what slie should eat, sen mg her as il she had 
been the Queen ! It contributed to the dizzying 
HlVct of the rapid journey that she should thus 
have been placed in a position so difluent fiom 
any that she had ever known. 

And then there came the last stage, the strange 
leaden-gray stormy sea, which was so unlike 
those blue xipplea that came up just so far— 

110 farther, on the beach at Boidighom. She 
began to understand what is said in the Bible 
about the wa- es that mount up like moun¬ 
tains, when she saw the roll of tin* Channel 
She had always a little wondered what that 
meant. To he suriy there were storms now and 
then along the Riviera, when the blue edge to 
the sea-mantle disappi tiled, and all became a ! 
deep purple, solemn enough lor a king’s pall, 
as it has been the pall of so many a brave 1 

111 an ; but even that was never like the dangerous 1 
threatening lash ol the waxes along those rocks, i 
and the wav 111 which they lais-d their awful 
heads. And was that England* white with a 
famt line ot green, so sodden and damp as it 
loolced, rising out ot the sea? The heart ot 
Frances sank: it was not like her anticipations. 
She had thought there would lie something 
triumphant, grand, about the aspect of England 

• 
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—something proud, like a monarch of the sea; 
Jmd it was only a damp, grayish-white line, 
rising not very far out of those sullen waves. 
An east wind was blowing xvith that blighting 
grayness which here, m the uttermost parts of 
the cat 111 , we are so well used to: and it was 
cold. A gleam of pale sun indeed shot out 
of the clouds from time to time; but there 
was no real warmth 111 it, and the efFect of 
ex cry thing xvas depressing. The green fields 
and hedgerows eheeied her a little; but it xvas 
all damp, and the sky xvas gray. And then 
London, with a loar and noise as it she had 
fallen into a den of wild beasts, and tliiongs, 
multitudes ol people at every little station xx-huh 
the quick tram Hashed past, and on the plat- 
lorm„.xvliere at last she arrived dizzy and famt 
wdh fatigue and xvondormenl. But Maikham 
alxiays xx.i- more kind "than xvords could sav 
lie ‘Xmp.ilhiscd xvith her, seeing her loilorn 
looks at everything. lie did not ask her how 
she liked it, xvliat she thought of hi r native 
country. "When they uni mi at last, he found 
out miraculously, among tin* croxvd of carriages, 
a quiet, little, dark-coloured brougham, and put 
her into it. ‘We’ll trundle off home,’ lit* said, | 
‘you and i, Fan, and let John\look after the i 
things , you are f 0 tired you can scarcely sjwuk ’ 

‘Not so much tired,’ sanl Frances, and tiied I 
to smile, but could not say any more 

‘1 understand.* He took her hand into his 
xvith the kindest caressing tomb. ‘\on mustn’t 
he frightened, my dear. Theio s nothing to he 
frightened about. You’ll like my mothei.—Per¬ 
haps it xx as silly ol me to say that, and make 
you cry. Don’t cry, Fan, or 1 shall cry too. I 
am the fooli&hest little beggar, you know, and 
always do xvliat mv companions do. Don’t make 
a fool ot 3 our old brother, my dear. There, 
look out and see xvliat a beastly place old London 
i->, Fan.’ 

‘Don’t call me, Fan,’ she riled, tliii slight 
irritation afloidmg her an excuse for* disburdening 
herself of some ol the neivolts excitement in her. 
‘Call me Frances, Mmkhaui.’ 

‘Life’s too short for u name in two syllables. 
I’ve got two syllable- nn-ell, that’s true; but 
many lei lows rail me M.uk, and you aio welcome 
to, il 3 on like—No; 1 shall call yon Fan; you 
must make up your mind to it—Did you ever 
sec such murky heavy an*? It isn’t au* at all— 
it’s smoke and anunali ul.e and everything that’s 
dioadful. It’s not like that blue stall mi the 
Riviera, is it?’ 

‘0 no!’ cried Frances, xvith fervour. ‘But 
T suppose London is better lor some things,’ she 
added with a doubtlul voire. 

‘Better! It’s better than any other place on 
the face of the earth ; it’s the only nlace to live 
in,’ said Maikham. ‘ Why, child, 11 is paradise’ 

—he paused a moment, and then added, ‘with 
pandemonium nextdooi.’ 

‘ M.ukham ! ’ the gul 1 lied. 

‘ I xvas wrong to mention such a place in your 
hearing. I know 1 xx’iis. Never mind, Fan ; you 
shall see the one, and 3-011 shall know nothing 
about the other.—Win, here we are in Raton 
Square.’ • • 

The door (lashed open as soon as the carriage 
stopped, letting out a flood of light and xx T armth. 
Markham almost lilted the Uemblmg gill out. 
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She had got her veil entangled about her head, 
her arms in the cloak which she had half thrown 
off. She was not prepared for this abrupt arrival. 
She seemed to see nothing but the light, to know 
nothing until she found herself suddenly in 
some one’s arms; then the light seemed to go 
out of her eyes. Sight had nothing to do with 
the sensation, the warmth, the softness, the faint 
rustle, the faint perfume, with which she was 
suddenly encircled ; and lor a few moments she 
knew nothing more. 

* Dear, dear, Markham, I hope she is not 
delicate—I hope she is not given to fainting,* 
she heard in a disturbed but pleasant voice, before 
she felt able to open her eyes 

‘Not a bit,’ said Markham’s familiar tones. 
‘She’s overdone, and awfully anxious about.meet¬ 
ing you.* 

‘My poor dear! Why should she be anxious 
about meeting me ?’ said the other voice, a voice 
round and wilt, with a plaintive tone m it; and 
then there came the touch of a pair oi lips, soil 
and caressing like the voice, upon the gill’s check. 
She did not yet open her eye-, half because she 
could not, half because -he would not, but 
whispered in a f.unt little tontatne utterance, 
‘Mother’’ wondering \ agilely whether the atmo¬ 
sphere round her, the kiss, the \oue, was all 
the mother she was to know’. 

‘My poor little baby, my little girl! Open 
your eyes.—Muikham, 1 want to sec the colour 
of her ey e«%* 

‘As if 1 could open lier eyn for you!’ died 
Markham with a strange out I mist of sound, 
wlmh, if lie had been a woman, might have 
meant er>mg, but must have been some soit 
of a laugh, since he \\.u a man. He seemed to 
walk a wav, and then came back again. ‘Come, 
Fan! that’s enough. Open your eves, and look 
at ns. I told you tlioio was nothing to be 
frightened lor.* 

And then Frances raised hoi-elf; f«»i, to her 
astonishment, she was lying down upon a sofa, 
and looked jound her, heuiJdeied. Beside her 
stood a little lady, about her own height, with 
smooth brown li.ur like hers, with her hands 
clasped, just, as Frances was aware .she had heiwlt 
a eu-tom ol clasping her hands. It began to 
dawn upon her that Const nice had said she was 
very like mamma. Tin-, now-comer was beauti¬ 
fully dressed in soft black satin, that did not 
rustle—that was lar, lai too harsh a word—but 
swept softly about her with the faintc-t pleasant 
sound; and round her breathed that atmosphere 
which Frances felt would mean mother to her 
for ever and ever, an air that was minutely soft, 
with a touch in it of some sweetness. Oh, not 
scent! She rejected the word with disdain — 
something, lyptlnng, the atmosphere of a mother. 
In the curious ecstasy m which she was, made 
up of fatigue, wonder, and the ixcitement. ot this 
astounding plunge into the unknown, that W'as 
how T she felt. 

‘Let me look at you, mv child.—I can’t think 
of her as a grown girl, Markham. Don’t you 
know she is my baby. She has never grown up, 
like the. rest of you, to me.—Oh, did you never 
wish for n?, little Frances? Did you nevei 
want your mother, my dailmg? Often, olten, ] 
have lain awake m the night and cried for you.’ 
i ‘0 mamma !’ cned Frances, forgetting her shy¬ 


ness, throwing herself into her mother’s arms. 
The temptation to tell her that she had never 
known anything about lier mother, to excuse 
herself at her lather’s expense, was strong. But 
she kept back the words that were at her lips. 
‘I have always wanted this all my life,’ she cried 
with a sudden impulse, and laid her head upon 
lier mother’s breast, feeling in all the. commotion 
and melting of lier hem t a const musness of the 
accessories, the rich softness of the satin, the 
delicate, perfume, all the details of the new 
personality by which her own was surrounded 
on every’ Mile. 

‘Now 1 see,’ cried the new-found mother, ‘it 
was no use paiting this child mid me, Muikham. 
It is sill the same between us—isn’t it, my dailmg? 
—as if we had always been together--all the same 
in a moment.—Come up-stans now, if you feel 
able, dear one - Do you think, Muikham, she is 
aide to w’.ilk up -tail- (’ 

‘Oil, quite aide; oh, quite, quite well It was 
only for a moment. I was—Lightened, 1 tlm.h ’ 

‘But you will newer be frightened any more,* 
said Ladv Markham, drawing the girl’. aim 
through her own, leading her away. Fiantes 
was giddy’ still, and stumbled as .she went, though 
she had pledged liei-ell never to be Lightened 
again. She* went m a dream up the softly’ 
earpe ted stilus. She knew what handsome rooms 
w’eie, the lofty’ hale grandeur of an Italian palar/o; 
but all this cat noting and cushioning, the soft lies-, 
the warmth, the clothed and eomioil.ilde look, 
bewildered her. She could seal cel v find her wav 
through the drawn-* • i» tiowded with costly 
lurnituie, to t‘i ■l>y the side of wlmh 
stood the tea-table, like, and let bow unlike 
that anxious copy ot Kiigii-h way - winch ITainoi 
hail set up in the loggia. She was eonscioiH, 
with a momentary gleam of complacency, that 
her cups and saucer- were beltoi, though 1 not 
belonging to an oidmarv modem set, like these; 
but, ala-, m e\erything else how lar - holt 1 Then 
she was taken up-stair-, through —a- -he thought 
— the sumptuous ariangc inoni- of lier mother’s 
room, to another smaller, which ojwned from it, 
and m which their was the same wealth of car¬ 
pets, cm tains, e.asv-chaits, and writ mg-tables, in 
addition to the neeo-aiy details of a sleeping- 
I'ooni. Fiances looked round it admiringly. She 
knew nothing about the inodern-ai tistic, though 
something, a \ery little, about old art. The 
painted ceilings and old gilding of the Palazzo — 
which she began secretly and obstinately to call 
hume from this moment forth—were intelligible 
toiler; but she was quite unacquainted with *Mr 
Moms’, jupei- and the ait labile- at Liberty*.-. 
She looked at them with admiration, but doubt. 
She thought the walls ‘killed’ the pictures that 
were hung lound, which were not like her own 
little gallc ly at home, which she had left with 
a little pang to lier si-ter. ‘Is this Constance’ 
loom?’ she asked timidly, called hack to a recol- 
Uctiou of Constance, and wondering whether the 
transfer was to be complete. 

‘No, my love; it n> Frances’ room,’ said Lady 
Muikham. ‘It line always*been ready for you. 

1 expected you to come some time. I have 
always honed that; but I never thought that 
Con would desert me.’ Her voice faltered a 
I little, which instantly touched Frances’ heart. 

‘ I asked,’ she said, ‘ not just out of curiosity, 
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but because, wlien she came to us, I gave her my 
room. . Our rooms aic not like these ; they have 
very few things in them. There are no carpets; 
it is warmer there, you know ; but I thought she 
would find the blue room so bare, I gave her 
mine.’ 

Lady Markham smiled upon her, and said, but 
with u hunt, the very faintest indication ot being 
less interested than Fiancts was. ‘You have not 
many visitors, I suppose > ’ 

‘Oh, none!’ cried Francos. ‘I suppose we are 
—rather poor. We are not—like tin- ’ 

‘My dailing' you don’t know how to speak 
to me, jour own motlici 1 Wlmt do yon mean, 
dear, by vr ' You must loam to mean something 
else bv ire. Your hither, it be bail chosen, might 
have Wl~ all that jam see, and more. And 

Constance- Lut we will say nothing nmie 

to-night on that subjfcrl —This is Con’s room, 
see, on the other side of mine. It was always 
my fancy, liiv hope, some time to have my two 
gills, one on each side.’ 

Frances billowed her mother to the room on 
the other side with great inteicsL It was still 1 
more luxurious than the one appiopnated to 
lieiself—mole cnmhutablc, as a loom which lias 
been occupied, wlu<h shows trails of its tenant’s 
tastes and hkiugs, lim-t natuially he ; and it was 
brightei, octu]»ying the limit of the house, while 
that ot Fiances’looked to the side. She glanced 
loiind at all the fittings and dei (nations, which, 
to her unaeeiistonied (ves, were so splendid 
‘Poor Onistance !’ she said under hei breath 
‘Why do you say poor Constance'’ said Lady 
Mailvliani, with something sliaip and sudden m 
1 her tone. And then she, too, s.ud regretfully • 
‘Poor Con’ You think it will be disappointing 
to her, this other life which she lias chosen. Was 
it —divan* for you, my pom child V 

Then there lose up m the tranquil mind of 
Frances a kind of tempest blast of opposition and 
: lescntmeiit. ‘It is the only life T know - it was 
—everj’lhmg 1 liked best,’ she rued The Jir-t 
pail of the sentence was very firmly, almost 
aggressively said. In the second, she wavered, 
hesitated, changed the tense—it ads. She did 
not quite know herself what tin* (lunge meant. 

Lady Maikham looked at her with a pene¬ 
trating gaze. ‘It was—everything you knew, 
mj r little Frances. I understand j'ou, iny deal. 
You will not be disloyal to the past But l<> 
Constance, who does not know it, who knows 

something else- Poor Con ' 1 understand 

But she will have to pay for her expend ice, 
like all the resi.’ 

Frances had been profoundly agitated, but in 
the way of happiness. She did not Teel happy 
now'. She felt disposed to cry, not because of 
the relief of tears, but because she did not know 
how else to expioss the sense of contrariety, of 
disturbance that had got into her mind. Was it 
that already a wrong note liad sounded between 
herself and this unknown mother, whom it hiM 
been a rapture to see and touch 1 Or was it j 
only that she was tired f Lady Markham saw 
the condition into vfliich her nerves and temper 
were strained. She took her batk tenderly into 
her room. ‘My deal,’ she said, ‘it you would 
rather not, don’t change your dress. Do just as 
you please to-niglit. 1 would stay and help you, 
or 1 would send Josephine, my maul, # to help 


you ; but I think you will prelei* to be left alone 
and quiet.’ 

‘0 yes,’ cried Fiances with fervour; then she 
added hastily: ‘If you do not think me dis¬ 
agreeable to say so.’ 

‘I am not prepared to think anything in you 
disagreeable, lay dear,’ said her mother, kissing 
her—but with a sigh. This sigh Fiances echoed 
in a burnt ol tears when the door closed and 
she found herself alone—alone, quite alone, more 
so than she laid ever been in her life, she 
whispeied to herself, in the shock of the unrea¬ 
sonable and altogctln r fantastic disappointment 
which had followed lier etslasy of pleasure. Most 
likely it meant nothing at all but the reaction 
from that loo highly raised level of feeling. 

‘ No ; 1 am not disappointed,’ Lady Markham 
was saying down-stairs. She was standing befoie 
the genial blaze of the fire, looking into it with 
her head bent and ft serious expression on her 
lace. ‘ Pel Imps 1 was too much delighted for a 
moment; and she too, poor child, now that 
she lias looked at me a second time, she is a 
little, just a little disappointed in me. That’s 
rather hard for a mother, you kuow; or 1 
suppose you don’t know.* 

‘I never was a mother,’ sail! Maikham. ‘I 
should think it’s verj' natural. The little tiling 
lias been burning the most romantic ideas. If 
j'ou had been an angel from heaven ’- 

‘Which 1 am not,’ she said with a smile, still 
looking into the fire. 

‘Heaven he prai.-cd,’ said Maikham. ‘In that 
case, you would not have suited me, which j'ou 
do, minimi}, jou kuow, down to the ground.’ 

She gave a lialt-glance at linn, a lialf-smile, 
hut did not disturb the chain of her reflections. 
‘That’s something, Markham,’ she said. 

‘Yes; it’s something. On my side, it is a 
great deal. Don’t go too fast wVh little Fan. 
She lias a deal m lur. Have n little patieme, 
and let her settle down her own wav.’ 

‘ l don’t feel sure that she has not got her 
father’s temper; 1 saw something like it in her 
eyes.’ 

‘That is nonsense, begging your pardon. She 
has got nothing ol her lather m lier ojes. Her 
ejeB are like jours, and so is everything about 
her. My dear mothei, Con’s like Muring, if you 
like. Tins one is of our side of the house.’ 

‘Do jou really think so?’ Lady Markham 
looked up now and laid her hand affectionately 
upon Ins shoulder, and laughed. ‘But, my dear | 
buj r , j'ou are ns like the Markhams as j'ou can 
look. On my side of the house, there is nobody j 
at all, unless, as you say’- j 

‘Frances,’ Kiid the little man. ‘1 told you— 
the best ot the lot. 1 took to her in ft moment 
by that very token. Therefore, dopjt go too fast 
with lioi, mother. She ‘has her own notions. 
She is as staunch as a little—Turk,’ said Maik- ' 
ham using the first word that ollered. When 
lie. met his mother’s eye, he retired a little, with 
the air of a man who docs not mean to be 
questioned ; winch naturally stimulated curiosity 
m her mind. 

«How have j ou found out that she is staunch, 
Markham V % # 

‘Oh, m lialf-a-dozen ways,’ he answered care- : 
lessly. ‘And she will stick to her father through 
thick and thin, so mind wlmt jou sav\’ 
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Then Lady Markham began to bemoan herself 
a little gently, before the lire, in the most luxu¬ 
rious of easy-chairs. 

‘ Was ever woman in such a position,’ she said, 
‘to be making acquaintance, for the first tune, 
at eighteen, with my own daughter, and to have 
to pick my words and to be careful what I 
say 'if ’ 

‘Well, mammy,’ said Markham, ‘it might hare 
been worse. Let us make the best ot it. lie 
has always kept his word, which is something, 
and has never annoyed you. And it is quite a 
nice thing for (Jon to have him to go to, to find 
out how dull it is, and know her own mmd. 
And now we’ve got the oilier one too.’ 

Lady .Markham still rocked herself a little in 
her chair, and put her handkerchief to her 1 *’eyes 
‘For all that, it is very hard, both on her and 
me,’ she said. 

THE FISHERIES OF ICELAND. 

Icr.tiA.xn, though not, as the name would imply, 
and as many people suppose, » land covered with 
ice, a huge mass of gla< iera, only diversified by 
the appearance here and there ol a few burning 
mountains and boiling spring?., 1 - by no mean- 
a fiuilful couutiy. Large tracts of the interior 
are really barren, being covered either by snow- 
clad mountains or by lava wastes and plains ol 
volcanic sand and allies. Tlu* feude parts of 
the country—though they ) icld nch pasture-, 
and support laigo Hocks of sheep and herds of 
ponies, besides considerable numbers ol cattle, 
the rearing of winch gi\e- occupation mid susten¬ 
ance to nearly one-half of the population, and 
though by more energetic and economical culti¬ 
vation tlieir value might be doubled or trebled— 
do not and never will plnv smli an important 

f art in the existence and wro--p<nty of the 
celandcrs as does the Rea which wa-hes their 
shores. It is in the sea, with its bouiidle.s- and 
inexhaustible stores of life, that the real wealth 
of Iceland lies; and though the land product- 
have been, and always will be, a coti.-iderabk* 
factor m the prosperity of the T< danders, the 
chief source of their future progie— must be the 
! development of the fisheries. The pnncipal of 
these is at present the cod-fid i< iv. Immense 
numbers of cod and haddock are caught every 
year round the coasts of Iceland The greatei 
part is salted and exrioi ted, due fly to Spam ; a 
smaller poition is ai rallied, and in'this condition 
it forms a staple article of iood in the country, 
the inland inhabitants travelling every Rummer 
long distances to the must to Rerun* tlu ir supplies 
of dried'fish. Comparatively little cod is dried, 
as it brings a better price when salted ; but 
.haddock, hafibut, skate, lumpsuckers, and cod- 
hcads form the bulk of the dried product. 
Enormous numbers of cod-heads are dried. In 
this condition they form a highly valued and 
much-sought-after article of food, though the 
economy ot tlieir u o may he doubted, especially 
when the consumer Inn to fetch them from a 
long distance with conridemble expenditure ol 
time and labour. The fishing population live 
for the nufH part on fish, fresh and dried—the 
united product being almost entirely reserved for 
export—so that about one-half of the total catch 
of fish is coiiHumed in the counliy. 


Fisliing is carried on more or less all the year; 
but tiie vertid (pronounced vntnh )—the .fishing 
season proper—commences about the beginning 
of February. Then, m addition to the regular 
fishermen, great numbers ot landsmen come lrom 
all parts ol j1m> c umdM t -» pursue that industry. 
In many 1 m i\\..'d .. i> t , almost all the able- 
bodied men go on foot to the coa-t, leaving the 
care of the farms and animals to tin* women, 
boys, and old men. They often travel long dis¬ 
tances, and their journeys are at. that inclement 
season attended with not a little dillieulty and 
danger. Arrived at the coast, they join with 
the regular fishermen m forming boats’ crews, 
varying in number from six to twelve or fifteen 
men, each boat being under the command of 
an experienced hand, the fn umdur (pronounced 
fur-m«thu >) or foreman. Beside-, these large boats, 
-mailer craft, manned byHw’o or tour men, are 
used ; but these, as a rule, fish near the land. 

The spring ii-hmg 1 - carried on chietlv by 
means ot hand lines ; long lines are used at other 
times ol the \ear; lint the use ot them < ! ming 
the vn1n( is < omnli ml inadvi-able ; mid m tlu* 
I’axa Finn—the great bay on tbe smith west of 
Iceland, which is the chief seat ol the cwd-h-hnig 
- nets are also employed; then* use, liowiver, is 
not permitted befoie the !f>th oi March, ns it is 
believed that laying net- ember may binder the 
fish from entering the bays .uni lauds, and po»- 
-ihly drive them away altogether The owner ot 
the boat pro\ ides the line- and hooks, aud gene¬ 
rally the nets al-o, wd» u these me used, in wlm h 
case lie get- halt the entile lutih, the other halt 
being divided equally among tlu* <rcw ; otherwise, 
the catch is divided into equal shares, mu* to mih 
man, and one, or two, to the bo.it, according to , 
its si/e. This divi-ion takes place at once mi 
landing, ami tlu* li-h are foillnvitli gutbd and 
laid in salt. The heads and sound- (-u iinnnng- 
hliidders) are cb.med and dried, and the Jneri 
and rots collected in hands Alter the li-h 
have lam m pall for a period van mg nciording 
to the nature ol the weather and the convenience 
of the fishermen, they are wa-hed in sea-water, 
to remove the excess ol salt, piled in limp- to 
drain, mid then alternately spread m the sun to 
diy, and picked m heaps, towred by hoards 
weighted with hea\y stones, until the curing is 
complete This pi ore— requires consuleiable 
time and great care m all it- details. Much 
skill and experience are required to turn out 
good salt fish. 

Wli<*u cured, the fish, if not immediately 
exported, must be carefully stored in wind nW 
weather tight houses, an damp and draughts 
exercise a deteriorating effect upon them. There 
are no professional furors ; the curing is almost 
entirely done at linin'*, each li-herman, with the 
assistance ol lus family, curing lus own share, 
and Rolling it to the merchants. By so doing, 
the fishers provide occupation lor their women 
ahcl children, and get a better price than they 
would if they sold the fish fresh. But it is 
certain that it .the fish were cured on a large, 
scale by professional cureVs, a better article 
would be produced. Fish intended for export to 
-Spain must be of a certain size and quality, and 
urc examined before shipment by Bkilled men 
appointed lor the purpose by the authorities, 
who reicct all that do not come up to the 
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standard. The rejected fish, along with small 
cod and haddocks, which are loss valued than 
large cod, go for the most part to England, 
Denmark, and Germany. Of the other parts ol' 
the fish above mentioned, the heads and the 
sounds are carefully dried, the former hem", as 
before stated, used ior food in the country ; while 
the latter are exported and made into gelatine 
and isinglass. The roes are salted, and exported 
to France and the Mediterranean, where they are 
used as bait m the sardine-fishen. The livers 
are. collected and the oil extracted, first in the 
cold, and then by the aid of heat; the oil obtained 
by the latter process being coarser and of less 
value. As the livers are generally kept till more 
or less puli id before extraction, and ns the whole 
process is extremely rough, the oil obtained is of 
inferior quality ; lienee little or no pm e cod -liver 
od is prepared in 1island. The bones and offal 
of tin* fish, instead of being collected and made 
in>) fish-guano, as m Norway, arc allowed to 
lie and rot oil the beach, though a few of the 
more thrifty fishermen collect them to manure 
their fields and vegetable guldens 

The life file iin n had during the fi.sliing season 
is li.ud and toilsome in the extreme. Owing to 
the huge numbers who come from the country, 
there is a very dense population «>n the coa-i , 
duimg the fidung-time The writer knows of 
an isolat'd fishing- 1 tut ion ninth afb>rds a per¬ 
manent home for some tncufvfour souls, but 
dining the fi-hmg sea-oil lias to aconnnodute over 
three bundled. The men sleep m rude huts or 
hot hid of «tone and turf, seldom weather-tight, 
live on the eourse-t fare, and are often insuili- 
} cienth (lad for flu; ngoiou-* wt.ither they have 
j to ui«mmlor, though, when at sea, they u-milly 
; wear a complete wind and walei tight suit of 
uutviui d sheepskin. When the fishing is good, 
they • 1 the sea, only allow¬ 
ing' \‘ . i 1 • 'i • possible time for 

sleep and food on shore. Frequently they are 
surprised by sudden storms; and though their 
seamanship is excellent, and their boats, consider¬ 
ing their small size and. fragility, are wondoi fully 
seaworthy, cvciv yfcar adds to the list of losses 
by drowning. They work, as a rule, extremely 
hard during the season, and with reason, for 
a good fisher may make as much in a good 
season as will keep linn during the icsl of the 
year. 

In the middle of May, the boat-fishing closes, 
at lea. t as far as the landsmen arc concerned, 
a, id thev return to their farms. The fishermen 
proper, however, continue tlieir pursuit; and now 
the smack-fishing begins. Smacks can of course 
fish with advantage (luring the whole*boat-fishing 
season; but it is impossible to obtain crews 
sooner, as the men prefer the ordinary boats 
during the former period. The vessels vary m 
size from twenty to fifty tons, and are generally 
sloops or schooners. Thex r are mostly old vessels 
bought cheap; English phu-.uc-y.i lit-, GrimSby 
smacks, and French luggers, are not uncommon. 
They carry twelve to twenty men, including 
the captain, mate, *anil cook, all of whom take 
re liana at the lines. They fish entirely by 
hand-line, and each man marks every fish he 
draws, so that at the end of the fishing each 
man’s catch can lie recognised and separated. 
The vessels go out with salt for a full ^atch and 


three or four weeks’ provisions ; and return when 
full, or sooner, if necessitated by weather or want 
of food or salt. They gut anil salt the fish as 
caught, preserving the livers, sounds, and roes, 
and the heads also, w hen practicable. On return¬ 
ing from each trip, the fish arc landed, washed, 
and cured as above described, by the owner of the 
vessel or the merchant with whom he deals. It 
is probably owing to the fish being thus cured 
on a large scale, and by expci ioiiced hands, that 
the smack salt fish are generally esteemed a better 
quality than the product of the boat-fishing. 

At the close of the fishing, each man’s catch 
is weighed separately, and along with the pro¬ 
portionate quantity of livers, sounds, and rocs, 
is divided into two equal parts, the fisher getting 
onc,«nnd the owner of the ship the other. The 
fisher receives from the owner, mei chant, or 
ourer the market \ alue *ol Ins share, after deduc¬ 
tion of curing expenses. The owner supplies the 
linea and hooks, and provides flic men with one 
warm meal daily, and coffee tin ice a day ; for 
the lest, they feed themselves. The captain, 
mate, and cook got their rations free; flic two 
former have in addition vauous perquisites, 
the captain generally getting a nremium of two 
lxuv‘r (two shillings and thre< pejfce) per hundred 
fish. 

The advantages of «uvi’k f* l. : ng over boat- 
fishing are universally aim*l d, and only the 
want of the necessary capital prevents the Ice¬ 
landers itom increasing their fleet of fishing- 
vessels. They pay, as a rule, extremely well. As 
an instance, one small v> * 1. r«» t n_r about two 
hundred pounds, ‘paid In ■ ■ II r first season 
she was used, though it was only an average 
season. The smacks can follow the fish from 
place fo place, while the range of the small open 
boats is verv limited. The former 

can lie on l 1 .» I ,, '. ,, oiind and even fish in 
stormy weather, when the boats are unable to put 
| to sea for days and weeks at a time ; they also 
avoid the waste of time and labour involved in 
rowing to and from the fidiing-giound every day. 
Their crews are less exposed to the weather 
and to the perils of the deep; and their fish are 
I subjected to more careful treatment than those 
! caught by the small boats. The French carry on 
j a very large fishery from smacks round the coast 
of Iceland, their average catch being considerably 
more than the total fishing of the Icelanders; 
and English, Faroese, and Norwegian smacks 
also take a huge share of the Iceland fishing. 
It is computed that if the Icelanders used smacks 
instead of small boats, employing the same number 
of men as at present, their annual catch would be 
increased fivefold. Hand-lines alum* are used on 
Icelandic smacks ; but if they carried two or three 
small boats, long line's—.to whiol^ hundreds of 
baited hooks are attached—and nets could be used 
with equal facility when advisable. One advan¬ 
tage which the open boats possess, independently 
of° the small amount of capital sunk in them, 
is that they can he landed and drawn up on 
the beach when not in use ; while smacks can 
only be secured m a harbour. But there are a 
sufficient number of excellent natural harbours 
round the coasts of Iceland to provide both Imvens 
of refuge in stormy weather and ports in which 
to lay up the smacks when not in use. 

Altogether, it is evident that by the employment 
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of email vessels instead of open boats tlie cod- 
fishery of Iceland way be enormously and profit¬ 
ably increased and developed. But besides this, 
there are many other matters connected with the 
fishery which are capable of vast improvement. 
Although salt fish will doubtless always remain 
the chief and most suitable form for export, there 
seems to be no reason why some of the fish should 
not be sent frebh to the English markets, either 
alive in welled vessels, or, what is evidently more 
practicable, frozen, packed in ice, or in refrigera- 
tors. The export of fresh coil and halibut in ice 
iiom tlie Faroes to England has already been com¬ 
menced ; and a similar experiment is likely soon 
to be tried in Iceland. The latter country has 
the advantage that there the necessary ice can 
be obtained on the spot at little cost, wlule it 
must be imported to the Faroes at considerable 
expense ; and os Iceland is only tlnve and a half 
days’ direct steaming from the United Kingdom, 
the distance offers no great obstacle. Something 
might also be done in the way of smoking and 
kippering the fish. It is the more desirable that 
a new market for Iceland fish should be opened 
up, as the increasing importation of salt cod from 
! France to Spain is somewhat affecting the expoit 
from Iceland to the Spanish market. 

Besides the fish themselves the other products 
of the fishery could be worked up to much greater 
advantage than is done at present. By more 
skilful treatment and the use of better apparatus 
a purer and more valuable quality of oil, as well 
! as a larger quantity, could be obtained lrom the 
1 livers ; while the nones and other refuse might 
j be made into a valuable manure, as they are m 
Norway, Newfoundland, Shetland, and elsewhere, 
j Altogether, the Iceland cod-fishery presents a 
' fine opening for foreign enterprise and capital, 
i The natives have neither the means nor the 
i energy necessary for its proper development. As 
' an example of their backwardness m this respect, 
j it may be mentioned that Iceland was practi- 
j cally unrepresented at the Fisheries Exhibition 
in London. It is from abroad, and preferably 
from England, that the impulse and the means 
must come; and if propcify applied, they will 
not fail to yield a mh return to the investors, 
and at the same time confer a great and lasting 
benefit on tlie country. 

The herring-fishery on the coasts of Iceland 
may be said as yet .to be only in its infancy ; but 
we do not enter upon tlie subject here, as we 
have already had an article dealing with it (Nov. 
4, 1862). 

Shark-fishing is carried on to a considerable 
extent, especially on the north and w r est coasts of 
Iceland, both decked vessels and open boats being 
used in this fishery. The species of shark caught 
is the Sgiialusj'archarias, and it is pursued solely 
for the sake of the oil yielded by tlie liver, the 
rest of the carcase being usually thrown away, 
though sometimes the flesh is preserved for food. 
The sharks vary much in size, running up to 
eighteen or twenty feet in length, and four to five 
feet in diameter through the thickest part of the 
body, the yield of oil from each liver varying 
from four or five up to fifty gallons. Rich livers 
yield two-thirds of their bulk of oil, poor ones 
only about one-half. The vessels used in shark¬ 
fishing are for the most part small schooners of 
j thirty to fifty tons burden, manned by eight or 


ten men. The usual fishing season is from 
January or February till August. During the 
winter months, tlie sharks frequent shallower 
watere, and are found about twenty miles from 
land, in fifty fathoms of wafer or thereabouts ; 
in summer, they seek deeper wnteis, and are 
caught one hundred miles or so off the coast in 
a depth of two hundred iathoius. It having 
been ascertained by sounding that the ship lies 
in water of a suitable depth, preferably with a 
sloping soft mud bottom, the vessel is anchored, 
and fishing commence*. The hook used is twelve 
or eighteen inches long, baited with seal-blubber 
and liorse-flesh, weighted with an eight-pound 
sinker, and attached by a couple of yards of 
strong chain to an inch and a half line. The 
hook is allowed to hang motionless about a couple 
of fathoms from the bottom. As a rule, the 
sharks are shy of hiking the bait at first, and the 
fislioi-s may w r ait long for their first bite ; but 
once tlie sharks commence to ‘lake,’ they crowd 
to the spot, and luav be hooked in quick suc¬ 
cession ; they then take the bait greeddv and 
with little caution. 

It often happens that a shark which has 
slipped off the liook after being drawn up to 
the ship’s side and harpooned, taken tlie bait 
again alter a slioit interval, and is drawn up 
with the harpoons sticking in its body. As 
soon as the shark reaches the surface, harpoons 
and lances are struck into it and the spinal 
column cut. Large hooks aie fixed into the 
body, and chains passed round it; and thus 
secured, it is cut open and the Imr removed. 
Formally, it was customary, afhr taking tlie 
livers, to fasten the bodies astern of the vcs-el, 
thus attiaeling other sharks to the surface, whit li | 
were harpooned as they rose 1o feed on their 
dead comrades. Now, the bodies are generally 
east loose after the liver ha* been removed ; 
and sinking to the bottom, they attr.u t other 
sharks to the spot, thus enabling tlie vessel to 
lie and fish for a longer time without changing 
its position. Some lislui*, however, say that 
if the bodies are allowed to sink, the shaiks 
which llock to the spot gorge themselves to 
such an extent on tlie cure.e-e* that they lie 
dormant and decline the bait for weeks after¬ 
wards. Whether this view be eorieet or not, it 
at least commands so much modeme, that it lias 
been proposed to forbid by law the slipping of 
dead shut ks at sea, on the ground that doing 
so tends to spoil the fishing. This enactment, 
however, has not us yet passed into law', «and it 
would prove very difficult to enforce it. 

Though the bodies of sharks caught by the 
decked vessels are usually throwu away, as it 
would be impossible to preserve them for tlie long 
period doling which the ships are at sc.i, those 
caught by open boats, which, as a rule, only lie a 
few hours at sea, are frequently brought on shore 
and used for food, after being subjected to the 
following treatment: the entrails ami cartilages 
are removed, the bodies buried in the earth or 
sand, and carefully covered over, to exclude the 
air. In tins state they lie for a period of not 
less than twelve months, often considerably more, 
during which time u partial decomposition takes 
place, resulting in the dissipation of deleterious 
matters which render the fresh shark unwhole¬ 
some, if not poisonous. When this change is 
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complete, the sliaik is dug up, sometimes slightly 
pressed, to get rid of part of the juices, ami then 
cut into long strips, which are hung up in the 
air, ami sheltered from ram, until thoroughly 
wind-dried. The shark is then fit for use, and 
is esteemed a great delicacy by connoisseurs. 
It is not unpalatable, though somewhat highly 
flavoured ; but generally its poweilul odour deters 
the uninitiated fiom tasting it. 

The livers arc brought ashore and stored in 
vats till the solid matters have settled to the 
bottom ; after which the more fluid portion is 
melted in iron pots over an open file. The oil 
thus obtained is more or less daik-colouied, 
according to tin* degree of decomposition which 
the liver lias suffered before melting, and the 
temperature to which it has been sub|ei ted. l»y 
this process the liver yields about two-thirds its 
bulk of a coarse and *not very savoury oil. A 
sliaik-oil lctmery can generally be detected by its 
od» 7 *ir at a considerable distance oil'. Of late 
years, refining by steam lias come considerably 
into nsc, and the liver is taken us flesh as pos¬ 
sible. By this means a finer, lighter-coloured, 
and less odorous oil is obtained, though the 
yield is less. The bodies, too, always contain a 
considerable quantity of oil, winch could probably 
be extracted by pressure or other means, and the 
icsidual mass made into manure 

The crews of vcssels engaged in shark-fishing 
are paid about fifty-ti\e shillings a month, with 
u premium of sixpence p<r barrel of liver. The 
(aptain gets tvo shillings and threepence per. 
barrel on the lust bundled ban els of the season’s j 
latdi, and tinec* shillings and fourpeiice per barrel, 
on the remainder. 

Shark-lislung in the winter months is a some¬ 
what dungeious pursuit, owing to the frequency 
of stm ms and the bnef daylight. The decked 
\c-m_1s olt« n encounter veiy rough weutlici, and 
have sometimes been lost, while open boats are 
naturally subjected to much greater risks. Of 
till', we had not long ago a melancholy instance, 
when three boats engaged m sli.uk-lislung m the 
F.ix.i Kioid wei-e lost in one (lav, their clews, 
amounting in all to thnly men, polishing. The 
use of open boats is consequently diminishing, 
and the number of decked vessels increasing as I 
rapidly as tbe limited means of the Icelanders will 
permit Kh.uk-lishmg is a decidedly lemunera- 
tive industry, and may he made still more pro¬ 
fitable by the use of better cruft and appliances, 
and by improvements m the method of extraction, 
aiyl consequently in the quality of the oil. 

A TKADIT ION OF COTTLEY HALL. 

CHAPTER 1.—COmEY HALL AND ITS M VSTKtt. 

The wind is high to-night. An enthusiast 
m spiritualistic fancies, or a dreamer of dreams, 
needs but to seat liiuiself by the great fire¬ 
place of Cottley Hall and listen to the rub¬ 
bling noise which resounds in that capacious 
chimney, and he v^ould forthwith be supplied ' 
with food for mental imagination to his heait’s | 
content. Into Cottley Hall—where everything is ! 
either too small or too large, and inconvenieut j 
to the utmost extent which human ingenuity I 
could possibly make it—it w’ould be hard for j 
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the most commonplace individual to enter with¬ 
out experiencing a spice of uncanny romance. If 
odd comers, twisting stairs, and u wealtli of carved 
panelling could render it a thing of beauty in 
the eyes of tbe artist and the romancer, Cottley 
Hall w as a gem of its class, of the first water. A 
noticeable fact about the largo draughty rooms 
was that the favoured mortals who ‘/at limed round 
the great wood-fires which bl.i/i-i iluiein at 
winter-time experienced agreeable sensations of 
extieme chill nie<*s on one side and overpowering 
heat on the other. All the bedsteads were of a 
large old-fashioned type, though these gigantic 
foiu-posters looked but strange atoms compared 
with the enormous rooms in which they were 
located, the appioacli to them being mostly 
across.a long uneven floor, upon which bygone- 
shaped articles of furniture appeared few and far 
between. Across the deftirs of these apaitments 
were drawn pieces of antiquated tapestry, worked 
with divers representations ol' Solomon and the 
Children of Isiael, all habited in a suit of semi- 
Koman attire. The window-casements were uni¬ 
form! v filled with glass of a ghastly' green colour, 
which when penetrated by the sun’s rays, imparted 
an unwholesome and mildewy character to the 
countenances of the Wise King and lus contem¬ 
poraries. 

The unwary stianger who ventured into the 
upper regions of Cottley Hall without a guide 
speedily found himsoll involved in a laby¬ 
rinth of passages and turnings which seldom 
failed to reduce him to great straits before 1 icing 
extricated tbeiefiom. Between the roof and the 
thud floor was a dreary wilderness of attics, 
seldom entered by the domestic element— not that 
they believed in the inevitable ghost supposed 
to haunt these regions, but because the numerous 
low intoiseiting beams rendered locomotion some¬ 
what unsafe. In many places the walls were 
glared with ancient wooden-faced family por¬ 
traits, which caused not a little discomfort to 
visitois who found themselves for the first time 
the object of their (lull expressionless gaze. 

The strange exaggerated figures of Solomon and 
the Iwaclites have caught but little sunshine 
lately, owing to a long spell of overcast sky, the 
lew fitful rays that have lighted on Cottley Hall 
being insufficiently strong to penetiate its thick 
glazed windows. To-night, the lapestiy Haps 
drearih, for a stiff gale is blowing at loss conntiy, 
and cold currents of air find then way into the 
huge de-erted room®. The tall timber tiees sur¬ 
rounding the paik are creaking and bending to 
the blast; but tbe sturdy gables of Cottley Hull 
stand firm ns tbe day when they were built. Just 
such a wild night as this dosed upon the (5th of 
September 1(551, three days after the sanguinary 
and decisive battle of Worcester. Hugh Everett 
was owner of the Hall a't that time, a zealous 
Parliamentary speaker of high reputation. It 
was not by strength of mm or by mighty deeds 
ol valour that Master Everett had gained unto 
himself those honours which had procured him 
the fat and lair manor of Cottlev; from his child¬ 
hood up the ltepublican had seldom enjoyed good 
health, Ins capabilities fitting liim rather for a 
statesman than a soldier, while at tlu* same £mc 
bis inclinations were more of a civil than of a 
military character. The ‘desperate and cruel 
Malignant,* bir John Kossey, fiom whom this 
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wealthy patrimonial estate had boon alienated 
since the latal field of Naseby, cloned the long line 
of his family by getting shot through the head 
at Jlowton Moor; and now Master Everett reigned 
in his stead, more secure m Ilia portion than 
the hot-headed knight had latterly been, but none 
tin\le«*s looked upon by his numerous tenants as 
a usurper and a pleasure-hating upstart 

Cottley Hall is black and silent, and its 
chimneys and gables point darkly to the sky. 
The place might well appear deserted, *for no 
light is to be seen in its many \\ indows, and no 
i espouse is made to show that the inhabitants 
are uvvarti of that hollow knocking at the front 
door. Said knocking continues at intervals, but 
at length grows desultory and faint, though the 
wind howls unceasingly amongst the great Cottle} 
elms, male mg noise enough to drown twenty 
such ficble sound-. Ont of sight at the back 
of the building, partly obscured by overhanging 
masses of ivy, <i single light proceeds from a small 
mlilhoned window opening upon the library ol 
the Hall. This is Master Everett's favourite 
retreat, and here he sits, surrounded by books 
and pamphlets bearing such interesting titles as 
A Fan to puufc thee Threshinrj-Jloore, and A Sent 
bOV'n upon Li node Urn unde, together with the 
bitterly male\olent and better-known treatise upon 
the Unloichnexi of Loic-locls. Hugh Everett’s age 
docs not exceed thirty-five years, but a troubled 
harassing life has given liim the appearance ol a 
man of liity. Short scattered gray hairs, sharp 
features, and a tlnn stooping’figure, are lus prin¬ 
cipal cliaracteiistics, the extreme plainness of his 
countenance being fully equalled by that of lus 
dress. The Master of Cottley is poring over a 
leather-hound collection of sermons, and though 
apparently engrossed m his occupation, he is 
nevertheless 111 an unusually absent frame of 
nund. , He lias not altered Ins position for nearly 
an hour, neither has he attempted to turn a 
leaf; there is something in the lonely howling 
of the wind to-night which reminds him ol lus 
half-forgot bn school-days. Although lus eves 
are fixed upon that printed page before him, 
Hugh Everett’s thoughts arc far away m the 
remote past, looking back with a sorrowful yearn¬ 
ing towards ‘•eeucs and faces winch were familiar 
to him long before these troubles came* upon the 
land. 

CHAPTER II.—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

Things had remained in this state, as we have 
said, for nearly an hour, when, chancing to raise 
lus head, Master Everett’s wandering gaze encoun¬ 
tered u silent figure standing at the other end 
of the room. Though hut faintly seen by the 
lamp’s dun uncertain light, there was something 
about the face he seemed to recognise, mid 
he Siit spell-nnund for a moment before starting 
from lus chair. The spell was broken by a 
forward movement on the part of the appari¬ 
tion, and Everett raised a fearful cry, which 
was instantly choked by the application of a 
palpably human hand to liis mouth. Easily 
mastered in the ensuing scuflle, the Republican 
sank back and glared fiercely at his detainer, 
while ltis bp'atli came thick and short. 

‘Hugh Everett,’ exclaimed the unwelcome 
ml ruder who stood over him, ‘do you not 
j know me ? ’ 


The scattered recollections in Everett’s mind 
I slowly pieced themselves together, and lie 
! answered after a pause : ‘ T do now.’ 

‘That’s one to my score then,’ said the indi¬ 
vidual with a short laugh. ‘ What ale you afraid 
of V 

* Nothing, Walter Cunningham, nothing,* 
answered Everett, controlling his agitation by 
a great effort. ‘ Vet you have sought me in a 
strange fashion.’ 

‘And if 1 have, friend Unglue/ said the new¬ 
comer, ‘that (uunts for nothing, does it? 1 am 
in trouble, and have come to you for help. 
Old friendship should bind us, if nought el-e ; 
and were 1 now m your place—though, heaven 
knows, I don’t wish to be—you should have it 
for the asking.’ 

‘Ilovv did you enter the house?’ inquired 
Everett, whose undercurrent ol thought would 
scarcely allow him to follow vih.it the other 
said. 

‘My (oiwieuce pinked me somewhat a- to 
the matter of creeping m,’ quoth Cum > . gham ; 
‘but when a lion u keeps bolt and bar !■>» stub¬ 
bornly as yours doe , one mu.-t take some liberties 
in citrrmi 

‘ What trouble are von in 7 Why do you tome 
here?’ Asktd Everett nenouslv. 'Have jou 
joined m any fresh broil, to disturb the peace 
of this unhappy country 7 ’ 

‘Peace* unhappy broils'* ejaculated Cunning¬ 
ham. ‘What ate von talking about? Uhl it 
be possible that vou luve not lic.ud of Worcester 
fight?’ 

The Ma-ter parsed his slim baud .'"in-, his 
forehead and amn»ml m a husky, peiturbed 
voice: ‘Many rumoui.s have 1 heard of late — 
rumours of war and strange tales of battle, but 
little did T wot that Walter Cunningham was 
concern d theiem ’ 

‘lie was, and he glones m it!’ evlaun .1 his 
companion with sudden enthusu-m. ‘Jl.ist ever 
heard, Hugh, of any man being possessed with , 
a lighting demon { 1 was that d.iv Oh, ye 

powcr-i' give me c u<h anotlnr be lore 1 die, 
and I shall leave.this woild content! Down 
went Hamilton, down want Maurice and Mat ley, 
before those lunatics; jet throughout the medley 
I bore a charmed life. My (huh.*was riddled 
with bullets—see that slmt-hole in my lint — 
yet not a wound, not a sir.itdi. Could sm li 
a day again tall to my lot, J should well 
nigh esteem mvHelf invincible!’ The Cavalier, 
who had hem "" '^’slaf’rg wuldly throughout 
the whole ot 1 d • , .ni» ! speech, threw 

lumselt back in the chair and set his teeth with 
a sardonic grin. 

Hugh Everett’.j blood was.up; Ins thin bent 
frame trembled partly with nervous eagerness 
and partly with anger while he listened to the 
fugitive's discourse; but now Ins powerful voice, 
which had been so often raided in behalf of his 
per tv, broke, forth like a deep enraged roar : ‘And 
it is thus thou boa-w l m thy sin n-Jli and thy 
unrighteous cause! What can have prompted 
tliee, thou stirrer-up of strife, to venture hither 
with thy evil, self-exalting talc; hast thou no 
fear m thrusting thy head into the very lion’s 
mouth?’ 

This sudden outburst produced no effect what¬ 
ever uj>on Cunningham; he crossed one leg 
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over the other, looked Everett straight in the 
face, and answered sturdily : ‘ Not a jot.’ 

The Muster of Oottley Hall rested his chin 
on his hand and regarded the Cavalier fixedly, 
hold speaker and diplomatist as lie might be, 
the Republican knew that here he had met 
his match. Contending passions might urge 
I him to speak liarslilv, but ho felt that to do 
his old lriend a wilful mjuiy was foreign to 
his nature. No one could bo better aware of 
j this than Walter , Cunningham, and certainly 
no one could June turned the opportunity to 
I advantage with greater coolness or sagacity. 
For a lew minutes the Cavalier’s glittering 
eyes watched his companion's measured move¬ 
ments as he paced across the floor; and then 
leaning back again, be quietly said . ‘You have 
two roads to choose fiom, my good friend : time 
is no other alternative*; either hide me or give 
me up ; the prospect ol capture will not induce 
imMo move another &tcj> to-night.' 

‘To-inglil,’ echoed Everett, Mopping short ill 
his walk. ‘Are you indeed so hard pressed'!' 

‘Mv pro-ont a<tion will answer that question,’ 
said Cunningham. ‘Fleetwood holds Djiventry, 
and lus troopers are scouring the country like 
bloodhounds m search ol poor hunted w letches 
like 111 ) st If.’ 

‘Have you fa-tod long?’ asked Everett. ‘Are 
you an lunigt red V 

‘As imuh as a man may b<* who lias not tasttd 
food ‘•ime yesloiday at mid-day,’ replied tin* 
lugitive. 

Everett opened a corner cupboard and placed a 
loaf, a bather flask, and dunking glass before 
flu* Cavalier, *lhcad and wine l can give you 
l*«*re,’ lie said. ‘To call for belter fan* might 
he dangerous Foitun.de it i' that none ol my 
houviiold saw you enh i 

‘Foitunate, .-ay \<»n?’ said Cunningham with 
a meaning smile, a.- he uncorked tin* 11 ask. ‘So 
be it,, then, my lad—Here’s to King Charles!' 
he added, extending his- hand. 

‘The Young Rian,’ exclaimed Eva reft qunhlv. 

‘Ills Majesty—Cod bless him!’ letoited Cun 
iiiuglium, tossing oil a deep di alight. 

Hugh Everett turned sharply round and 
walked towards the window. Events had taken 
a str.ingel) unpleasant turn with linn this even¬ 
ing, and'Jus position could scarcely be called a 
coml ‘01 table one. Walter Cunningham, on the 
other hand, ate and drank in a most umomerned 
manner, for, despite lus evident distress, there 
was a» air of careless license about the Cavalier 
winch ill beeeme the puritanical atmosphere ol j 
MnMer Everetts study. The meal was soon over ; 
and Cunningham turned towards tin? motionless 
figure, at the window. 

CHATTER III.—THE ‘ TIUEST-IIOLE.’ 

. ‘House yourself, ITughie,’ said the fugitive. 

‘ Hast got a touch of the megrims V . • 

‘ Walter Cunningham,’ returned Everett, looking 
up, ‘one thing can I esteem jnyself fortunate 
in, that I have revived this visitation to-nDht. 
Left alone to myself for lengthy periods, °my 
morbid imagination feeds upon itself and stag¬ 
nates the very blood within me.’ 

‘ Your discourse sounds mighty well, friend 
Hugh,’ said Cunningham, for the first time 


showing some impatience; ‘ but it will not save 
me from Fleetwood’s troopers. Is there no secret 
hole or corner where I can hide till the pursuit 
slackens? 1 have no fancy to he made the 
mark for a filing-party m your courtyard just 
yet’ 

‘ Stay, stay 1 ’ exclaimed Everett, pressing his 
hand to his forehead. ‘I do remember me, now 
of some such place like unto wliat you allude.’ 

‘Well,’ said Walter, ‘so much the better for 
me. Let us see to tin*, matter at once.’ 

The Master laid hold upon the lamp with 
a trembling hand and glanced irresolutely round 
the room. CirirH./li.im’- eyes turned in the 
same direction u* t, 1 i 1 v runted on a mass of 
(jirved woodwork situated in one portion of the 
panelling. 

‘What is the place you speak of?’ asked the 
uninvited visitor, as hi#companion crossed over 
to this spot and appeared to busily examine it 
by aid ol the light wbn.li he carried. 

‘Hold thou the lump, and 1 will tell thee,’ 
stud Everett, stooping down upon the floor. ‘It 
is said that when this house of Cottley was first 
built, the luvutious family of Hossey caused 
certain largo kitchens to be constructed under¬ 
ground. Thus it came to pass *tlmt when that 
evil-doer and inmgmcr of mischief, Sir John, 
devoted himself to unlawful state-service, liis 
yearly revenues were insufficient to maintain 
that example of debauchery and gluttony for 
which hi; was well known. The approaches 
to these kitchens were consequently bricked 
up, smaller substitutes being used as more 
convenient, and more, adapted to the outlay of 
lus limited income. Cottley Hall at length 
changed hands ; and it was during the execution 
of some needful icpairs that a working-man 
aecidmitallv tombed a spring concealed amongst 
these caning**, lotting fall a cunningly contrived 
panel. An entry being elleeted, it was found 
that behind the wall there existed one of the 
great elunnio)8 rising from the disused kitchens. 
Across its aperture extended a single sooty beam, 
leading to a small recess on the other side. 1 
myselt bdieved tins to be a “ pi icst-holc ” which 
had probably been used dm mg the times of the 
Catholic persecution; but having no desire that 
this panel should lemain open to gratify the 
euiious, 1 ordeied it to be closed up and left 
m datutjun , little thinking that I might one day 
have occasion to use it. How little can we guess 
the future ! ’ 

‘Cannotyou remember bow tin* spiing vvoikcd?’ 
demanded Cunningham. 

‘Can you remember everything that crossed 
your eyes six )ears ago?’ returned the other 
iietfully. ‘I trow nut’ 

'flie ex a m mat ion continued for sonic minutes 
without success, Cunningham meanwhile keeping 
perfectly silent, listening to the howling of the 
wind amongst the great Cottley elms without. 

‘Hugh Everett,’ he said suddenly, stalling up 
and coming to an attitude of rigid attention, 

‘ what is that noise?’ 

The Master shook his head. 

‘I need scarcely ask,’ continued Cunningham. 
‘1 have been too long a soldier to n.^V.k** a^'igle 
calL If that panel is not opened cpi.ci.iv, there 
may chance to be some murderous work here 
this night.’ 
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‘ What a frightful emergency ! ’ was the excla¬ 
mation ol Everett, who had not ceased to pass 
las lingel’s over the mass of carved work ailixcd 
to the panelling. ‘You cannot, jou dare not 
oiler any resistance.’ 

* Rethink you, Hugh Everett,’said the Gaudier 
grimly, as he touched the hilt of his rapid. 
‘Have you lived so long in this world and yet 
cannot guess what a dpspeiute man dare do'U 

Everett’s face turned white as chalk ; but the 
smothered moan which broke from his lips was 
quickly followed by a cry of joy. ‘I have found 
it! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ The panel yields ’ ’ 

Coming to his aid, Cunningham pushed a por¬ 
tion of the wainscoting on one side, discovcimg 
a dark cavernous aperture. 

‘Enter; be not afraid,’ said Everett, holding 
up the lump and throwing its light upon the 
blackened walls of the chiinnev. ‘Cross that log 
ol wood which you see, but trust not to it ovei- 
liiucli. On the other sale is the “ pm st-huh*.” 

I —Stay a moment. Take this other flask with 
you. I will let you out when the danger is 
past.’ 

Cunningham entiling, placed one foot upon the 
thin worm-eaten beam and faltered. 

‘Quick!’ cried Everett, lor mi unmistakable 
sound now smote upon his ears. 

Steadying hiniseit as he was best able, Cunning¬ 
ham passed over the yawning pit in safety and 
gamed a ledge on the other side. The panel 
closed lnmicdly, and through the thick dark¬ 
ness came a muillcd sound of knocking. 

‘ 1’ faith,’ thought the hunted man, as lie groped 
his way into the priest-hole, ‘1 cannot say much 
foi the hiding-places of the Catholics. Admirable 
as places ol concealment they may be ; but their 
accommodation is detestable.’ 

The priest-hole was a diminutive apartment, 
or rather recess, contrived in the thickness of 
the outer wall, and aired by a loophole which 
admitted an unpleasantly strong draught. A low 
stone scat occupied one end of the little place, 
and upon this Cunningham seated lumsell to wait 
with praiseworthy patience. 

CHAPTER IV.—SUSPICIONS. 

‘I am mighty glad to think that yon an¬ 
no Malignant harbouier, Master Everett. Never 
mind a tough test for character, sir; it’s terribly 
dry work while it lasts. With your permission, 
my men here shall broach a cask of ale or strong 
waters wherewithal to refresh themselves m the 
kitchen.’ 

The speaker, an athletic man of middle stature, 
was an officer in charge of a small body of Pai bu¬ 
nion tary troopers who had invaded the sanctity 
of Cottley Hull at this singularly inopportune 
time. A mof-e unprepossessing individual than 
Major Brand—bv which name the officer had 
introduced himself to Everett—it would have been 
difficult to find ; he was a bandy-legged, black- 
browed enthusiast, with an offensive guttural voice, 
and a dark lagged mustache. Yet, in spite ol 
his personal disadvantages, the Republican officer 
commanded a large degree of respect, being an 
excellent specimen of that energetic, class of 
people who mount by sheer dogged perseverance 
over their fellow-creatures’ shoulders. His deep- 
set, lynx like eyes were remarkably piercing ; and 


Hugh Everett, already much unnerved, felt him¬ 
self quite unequal to the task of retaining his 
coinp.isine while subjected to their scrutiny. 
Slightly bowing bis head, ostensibly in deference 
to military authority, hut in reality to hide liis 
contusion, the Master replied: ‘Cottley Hall is 
at your service, Major Brand. I shall m nowise 
hinder any steps you may think fit to take. 
Nevertheless, your men must he undent with 
what they can get, for my \ Liters are far from ! 
being numerous ’ 

At a woiil of command the troopers quitted | 
the librarv, none remaining except a large, power- 1 
fully built lellow, whose habiliments bespoke 
him to be a non-commissioned office!. 

‘Now-, Master Eieiclt,’ said the major, ‘we can 
converse together nnuloitably.’ 

‘But,’ argued Everett, natuially anxious to 
quit tli<- Miinity of liis* fiiendL hiding-place, 
‘jour men have no scrupulous legald l<»r pro¬ 
pel Iv ; w'ouhl it not lather be better that wo 
should first see them propelly qiiarteiod l ’ 

‘No,’ answered Bland gruffly, loi as i.i seem 
by instinct, bound t<> u-gard the canine ikt as 
their natuial enemies, so did liu-. official consider 
all those who in any way opposed his wishes as 
being suspicious malcontents, on whom it was 
expedient to keep a wut< hful i ve. 

The surly answer brought a faint flush to 
Everett’s pah- 1 hecks. ‘You take stiaiigc libeling 
with me, Major Brand,’ he said, loi a moment 
losing all self-control ‘Times must he smely 
changed if my bare wold is not suHiinnt to 
remove such ns you li-om Cottley Hall.’ 

‘Spoken like an upholder of the good cause— 
eh, ilumpluicb c leimuked Bland to the tall 
trooper wlio stood looking on 

‘Na\” replied llumphiies -.peaking with 
that. Sciiptui.il allegation whnh Eveielt only 
used m Ins more agitated .moods, ‘the speetli 
savoured mightily like the ranting of some vain¬ 
glorious Gaudier. If your worshipful pleasure 
that he should be aricsted still holds, L will 
proceed to attach his peisou without delay.’ 

‘Airest me- attach my pci son!’ exi laimed 
Eveiett, stalling back. ‘ Whom is your autho¬ 
rity to do so 

‘ Hold your peace, Humphries ’ ’ said the officer 
quickly. ‘You aie over-/ealoiK—We will stick 
to the matter now in hand, if v>u please,’ he 
continued, addits-ang himself to ’Everett. ‘Any 
questions com fining milhonty shall Lie answered 
by me as a member of that army who placed 
you m your high seat.’ , 

‘What is it you have to say to me, then f ’ ‘ 
asked the Master, weanly leaning his head upon j 
his liahds. * 

‘This much,’ replied Brand, with a significant 
glance towards his inferior. ‘ We are seeking 
for, amongst others, a troublesome youth named 
Walter Cunningham. Report has tracked him 
here, and an eye-witness testifies to his having 
enternl the gates of Cottley Hall this very 
evening. Ask yourself, sir, whether a stiff-necked 
Malignant wamld tarry at the abode of a well- 
known adherent to our cause, unless he were 
likely to find friends within.’ 

‘1 will answer no more,’ muttered Everett, 
fairly driven into a corner. ‘You have searched 
my residence; you liaio doubtless interrogated 
my servants; and now, finding nought against 
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me, you put personal restraint upon my actions, J 
and endeavour to convict me from my own ! 
lips.’ J 

The Republican officer did not reply at once ; 1 
ho was .slightly nonplussed; but Ins suspicions' 
were not eradicated. A few moments’ thought 
convinced this dogmatical worthy that it would 
he best to change liis tactics and assume a pacific j 
demeanour while still manoeuvring for the desired t 
end. 

‘I am sorry to have pressed such a charge 
against you, Master Eveiett,’ he said frankly, 
alter running the situation over in his mind ; 
‘hut duty, sir, must not he done negligently, j 
Jt has been a still' day for the best of us, still' 1 
enough to try the patience of Job. Is there no 1 
w ine-flask handy w Inch wc can talk over m a 1 
fi icndlier fashion? * j 

Greatly lelieved by» this candid declaration, ' 
the Muster busied himself with placing a jolly- j 
locking flagon on the table, w bile the Republican 
officer, who quickly gave some directions in an • 
undeitonc, dismissed Humphries to joiu liis coin-. 
Jades down-staiis. 


SOME RECENT PHASES IN 
JJI ELI OMAN 1 A. 

T>f the pa-t year or two, an unusual degree of 
interest has been ixutcd among book -col lectoi-, 
dealers, and the general public, by the numerous 
line libraiics that lme been disposed ot by 
auction, aml the exceptional pric« j m uumymses 
procured, being far m advance ot anything 
hitherto reeoidid m the annals of book-buying, 
and ceitamh, wo should tlnnk, surpiising nioie 
than anv one else the owners of the books tliein- 
silve* The (iinipaign seems to lane eonmienced 
m December I HR), hv the sale ol a jxutum of 
the library »d Di Lamg of Kdmbuigh, elnellv 
eelebiated for vvoiks ielating to Scottish lnstoiy 
and antuputie.. Puces thiouglnmt itiled ex¬ 
ceedingly high, showing the enormous increase 
m the value ol many hooks within the last 
half-cenluiy The next linpoitnnt sale was the 
Sumleiland hhrarv, belonging to the Duke of 
M 'rllnuougli ; which was :• ’»• di it-\v s j<*fceded 
bv the Rcikiol I collection, 1 • in-»\■ ■» li m Hamil¬ 
ton Palace. Tlmt again was followed bv the 
libraiies of Mr Comerlord, of Sir Richard 
Dolt Hoare, and inuny other*, ini lading the 
collection ot the Earl of ,1 ersey, only recently 
dispeivd. Neiuly all ot the above were of n*n- 
snleial^e antiquity, and, as a consequence, rah 
lif carl\ ‘editions of the classics. In spite, hovv- 
ever, ol the fancy piices which many hooks 
realised at these sales, there is no d«uhi that a 
great uumhev of ft-nree editions of the early 
authors were disposed of at much below' then 
value, as compared with prices procured, often for 
the. same identical copies, at the Roxburglie anil 
other impoitant sales at the beginning ol the ren- 
tury ; making it evident that the taste of modern 
collectors is changing. In a recent interview 
between Mr RHismtih, the well-known London 
bookseller, nrul tho» reporter of the Pull Mull 
Uffzetti’, the former said: ‘The fashion has changed 
nowadays. Collectors go in for first editions of 
Keats, Shelley, Thackeray, Dickens, and for the 
engravings of Cruikshank and Phiz. Then sport¬ 
ing literature is greatly m demand.’ And we 


are sure our other large booksellers both in 
! London and the provinces will amply corroborate 
[ tins statement. We will therefore proceed to 
say a few words relating to this class ol literature, 
now so extensively favoured by collectors. 

Fifteen years ago, there seems to have been 
little or no demand for these hooks ns curiosities ; 
for, by examining the 1870 catalogues of a well- 
known dealei, we find ‘Oliver Twist,* first edition, 
uncut, ottered as new at one pound ; ‘ Sketches 
by Boz,’ three volumes, 1837, fifteen shillings ; 
or m one volume, 1830, one pound ; and Egan’s 
‘Lile in London,’ uncut, 1821, at twenty-tax 
shillings. How little do those puces compare 
with pre-cut iallies. ‘Sketches by Ro/,’ m three 
volumes, is now woith at least twelve pounds; 
has Ijyen sold as high as eighteen pounds ; and 
even in poor condition, can seldom he, procured 
for less than eight pounds; while lor ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ we recently saw a copy catalogued at ten 
pounds ; and ‘Life in London’ at the same price. 
Dickens’ ‘Sunday under Three Heads,’ ‘Great 
Expectation.-,’ and ‘Life of fhiinaldi,’ range in 
value fiom ten to six pounds; and ‘Pickwick* 
(m pait*) was jecently sold in London for twenty- 
fix o pounds! The demand which first brought 
about such puces did not really Vommencc until 
alter the death (in 1878) of George Oruikshank, 
whoso peculiar style ot work seems noxv to hi* 
more highly appreciated than ever it was during 
the lifetime ot that versatile artist. Indeed, the 
desire to po-sess books containing Ins original 
etchings, and the, woik ot other aitista ot Ins 
si bool, lias continued stuidily increasing up to 
the present tune. 

It is, however, a remaikable fact that collectors 
are capucious in their special liking for par¬ 
ticular woiks ot one author; and we must not 
neglect to mention as an example of thi-, that 
in spite of the large price* demanded for many 
of Dickens’ woik**, others, such as ‘Dombcy 
and Son,’ ‘Nn holds Nicklehy,’ ‘Bleak House,’ 
ilc., may he procured at comparatively cheap 
lutes. This pe. uliuutv is also noticeable in the 
case of the five Chn-tnm* hooks of Dickons, 
all of wltnh can he secured tor u few shillings 
eaih, ovept the ‘Clill-turns Carol,’ which fetches 
ns much as five pounds. The-c remarks apply 
equally to Thackeray’s works; and it is worth 
noting with regard io books having no pictorial 
illustration*, and meiely issued in three-volume 
form, that even they too may. acquire an extru- 
oidinary value, as in tin* rn-u of ‘Great Expecta¬ 
tion*,’ recently catalogued at ten guineas, and 
‘Esmond,’ woith at lea-t foul guineas. 

Cnifoun with the ongmal i-sucs of Dickens 
and Thackeray come a long seiies of novels 
by Lever, Ainsworth, Maxwell, Albert Smith, 
Trollope, &«*., invariably published in parts and 
lllustinted with etchings bv CnukSliaiik, Leech, 
or riu/. Cel tain ol tiie«e have ai qiured a ficti¬ 
tious value, such as Amavvorth’H ‘ Towei of 
London,’ and the spoil mg novels of Robert 
Scott Surtees, well known as the ‘Handley Cross’ 
series. The list ot hooks illustrated wholly by 
George Cniikshank is so extensive, that many 
collectors content themselves with u selection of 
liis most important works, and among those most 
in demand are ‘The Scourge* (1814J, ‘GTimm’s 
Fairy Tales’ (1823-(>)—the Beekford copy of which 
brought sixty-three pounds—‘The Omnibus’ and 
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‘Table Book,’ and Brough’s ‘Life of Sir John 
FalstafT.’ Bather less in demand are early editions 
ol Shelley, Keats, Browning, Byion, Leigh Hunt, 
Tennyson, &c. ; but the puces asked for many of 
them, especially if am thing like a complete .set 
has been formed, are sufficiently dart ling. 

It must, however, he rtmomkred that the 
highest prices are secured only lor copies m fine 
condition and with umut edges, a hut which is 
demonstrated by the comparatively small prnes 
obtained for mfeiior and dirty copies, numbers 
of which arc constantly being tin own upon the 
market. 

To Dickens’ collector'-, we can confidently 
recommend Air Dexl-r’s ‘Dickens’ Memento’ 
(London : Field and Tucr) as the most complete 
guide yet published ; and wo hear of similar 
works on Thackeray issued hy another London 
publisher. We may iewi.uk in (omlusion, that 
the enormous mcrea-e m the xaluo of many 
of our modern works is to a large extent 
due to the Ameiican deinimd ; many valuable 
libraries in the States, whuh the wuter liad 
recently the opportunity ot examining, attesting 
to tlie fact. 


WILD WILL. 

A TEXAN TYPE. 

Some years ago, few names were better known in 
Texas than that of‘Wild Will.’ It is to he pre¬ 
sumed that at some time of his life he possessed 
a surname ; if so, it was soon forgotten, for during 
the greater period of his fhort but eventful career 
he was only Known hy his baptismal, or, to use 
an Americani m, here piobably mme appropriate, 
lus (liven name, with the adje.lnal prefix. In 
his hot and unregeiici.ite youth, Will had been 
unpleasantly notorious as the chief of a gang of 
* road-agonts’ (highwaymen) wlm-e depredations 
had made them the. tenor of the State. IIis skill 
with the pistol was exliaordmavy both for at cu¬ 
racy and rapidity. On more than one occasion 1 
have seen him with a revolver in each hand at 
arms-lengtli, snmiltaneoiislv hit a plu\mg-curd on 
two adjacent Megruph po Is, while riding at full 
gallop across the railway track midway between 
the poles. Then turning lus hor-e, ‘lie would 
gallop back, repealing the feat, with Ins arms 
crossed. A plauug-card is a small mark for a 
pistol-shot standing, at twentv-fi\c yards. On 
the hack of a running hoi-e, the lcat is simply 
wonderful. 

It was Will’s boast that of all the men he ever 
killed, none was ever hit save in tin* head. On 
one occasion, a hand of sixteen United .States 
soldiers, undd. the command of a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer, were ordered out to arrest him, 
information as to his hidmg-phve having been 
given. They found Will hiding m a thicket, and 
opened fire. lie responded with lus revolver-.; 
and at the close of the action, fifteen of the 
soldiers lay dead, each with a bullet m his brain, i 
whilst the other two managed to escape. Will ! 
himself vn hvov.1v wounded ; but lie managed i 
to drug liuii^ If i • l■ brink of a little pool, where ! 
he lay until night, when ho was carried oil' hy i 
some of his gang. i 


Having recovered, Will after a time began to 
grow weary ot the excitement ot man-hunting, 
when lie was the unfortunate ‘buntee,’ and thought 
a little sport, with himself at the other end of the 
chase, might not prove uninteresting. By some 
means or other, he, managed to make Ins peace 
with liis outraged government—never a very diffi¬ 
cult matter m the western State-.—and got himself 
appointed a doputy-shenlf of the State of Texas. 
In this capacity the apprehension of all criminals 
xvhose daung leiidcred their arrest dangerous was 
intrusted to Jura, and in Texas he was not often 
unemployed. On one occasion he wa- summoned 
to the sheriffs office and informed that a specially 
‘tough ’ job was in store for him. 

‘Well,’said the sherilf, ‘Texas Charin''a wnnted.’ 

‘ Ves,’ bald Will. 

‘We want him alive, if joucan; hut at auy- 
rate, alive or dead.’ , 

‘So!’ responded Will. 

‘ Will v>n take’- 

‘Don't limnl if 1 do Whisky for choice ’ 

‘No, no ; I didn’t mean that exactly. W ' you 
take any men with you 9 ’ 

‘(luoss not,’ leplied Will. 

‘Well, will ; just as you please ; but remember 
we want him, alive or dead.-- Now we'll have that 
drink.’ 

Will immediately set out on his expedition. Tie 
had received information that Charlie, it noted 
desperado, had been making Ins headquaiters at 

the little x illagc ot X- Thither he pro -ceded ; 

and bv t bailee I happened to be in N-, looking 

up pome missing (uw'bnjs, on the day ol Wills I 
miiMil We hatl met hi-lore on m \eial occasion-, \ 
and Will gieeted me pleasantly, find insisted upon : 
mv taking a ‘horn’with linn, wliil-t he told me | 
the duty he was engaged on. 

After a slant chat and further refreshment, I 
Will started for the door with a cheery: ‘See I 
\ou again soon, old man! (Jet through this job 
pretty sin k, I re. kon ’ 

Ju,t as he reached the door, however, a shout 
of, ‘Hold your hands up, Will!’ called all the 
inmates of the saloon to the street. 

There stood Will, his hands m the air, calmly 
whistling a half melancholy tune, wluNt on the 
other side of the road nit Texas (Murlie himself 
on a line Eastern horse, accompanied bv several 
ot liis gang, and with a fourteen shooting Win¬ 
chester pointed dead at Will’s heart. (I may 
here state for the benefit of tbo Humiliated that 
throwing one’s hands up i.s a sign throughout 
America that one doesn’t intend to draw y pistol 
and shoot, and th.it, therefore, the. other parly 
should also drop his muzzle.) 

‘Well, Will,’ said Charlie, ‘they say yer goin’ 
to take me, alive or dead.’ 

‘Them’s my orders, (’havlie. J 

‘What d’ye think ov yer chance now?’ 

Will calmly resumed whistling the unfinished 
tun. 1 . 

i Well, Will, guess I’ve got the better ox* yer.’ 
‘Tliet’s so, Charlie.’ 

‘Now, look here, old man. I don’t want,no 
kinder trouble in'this yer town, so I toll yer yc’.l 
better walk backwards out tliar to the brush’ 
(pointing to a thicket about half a nnlo away). 

' ‘ When ye get tliar, I ’ll shoot ye.; but keep yer 
J hands up Fust motion down yer makes, I shoot.’ 

I Well, it wasn’t altogether a lively prospect for 
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a man to walk backward, for half a mile with valuable, celling from sixly-tive to seventy pounds, 
his hands over his head, especially with the according to sex ; whilst those used for riding 
certainty of being shot at the termination of purposes fetch from seventy to seventy-five 
the journey; but off Will set, still whistling pounds. 


his tune as calmly as if lie was going to a 
Iveeum lecture. Two or three of the others 
and I followed, meditating a rescue; but the 


Camels were not imported into South Australia 
in any number until 18GG, when Sir Thomas 


levelled lilies of Charlie’* "gang were’ an>thing 1 E1 . <ler ont *red into the enterprise with a deter- 
bnt comforting to look upon'. As for the towns- j mm at ion to islablish a herd, and succeeded in 
people, a murder more or less was not a rarity ' landing a bundled and nine, which shortly 
worth tramping half a mile out. ot town to see. | increased to a hundred and twentv-fivo. Soon, 
A portion ot the distance was passed, and still however, the little herd was attacked by a kind 
Will’s clear hird-like whistle King clieeiily out ot mange; and the t ameds su tiered so much from 
Charlie's nlle was at Ins shoulder, covmiig the this disease, that at the end ot six months their 

deputy-slid ill's heart, and behind, the boys, with number was mimed to sixty-two. In time, Low¬ 

ndes and pistols leady, warned oil* the spectators ever, by the most careful treatmml, the disease 
i’v.i . ie ’ ’n ■!,’». t too closely The aliair grew was stamped out; the herd then throve well, 

t*■* dl", ■. j> ■ !v t.iseinatmg. T can never for- and lias now largely increased, 

get the (aim, cheeiful Hook in Will’s eves as he It was not until about 188.3 that the settlers 
tlamped along backwards, or the cruel, deter- generally began to see the great value of camels 
liu’hed air ol Cliai lie and his follower* in certain districts; and then the demand far 

Suddenly Will stopped. Waving Ins hands exceeded the supply. In that year, Messrs W. 

gently m the air, he shouted: ‘l>ou’t hit him, U. Cave A Co. made a trial shipment of six; 
hov- • he don’t know what he’« doin’.’ and thL venture proved so successful, that in 

Jake a Hash, Cluulie turned m his saddle, IS84 six bundled and si\ty-one camels were 
fearing tmiehciv, and tlmt nmic one w.i. about imported, in India, great losses have been 
to club or slab him m the hark. For :i second, sustained from footuiid-mouth dfteuse and lulwr- 
ilie deadly WinchestiT swung from it. line*; Hut tulosis; it has been there foie deemed necessary, 
leeond v\.is AN ill’s opportunity, and vwlh the s]>etd as a protection to what has now become a very 
ol lightning bn hands were at his belt, his pistols important interest m South Australia, that all 
out and levelled , and hi lore the despciado eon Id imported camels should be subjected to u rigorous 
linn agam m Ins saddle, be lolhd to the ground veterinary examination; and u 'm 1 .!* 1 ' i ~ I » that 

v.itli two bullet-holes through his Lmiii Ills ellect were* published in the A• t :.. 1 .ui'■"( *' m 

(ompanious ueie .so tliumh t trm k that they did j Decern In r last Those camels which have become 
not attempt to lvveice bin death, but. turned . acchmati-ed or aie home-bied are particularly 


their ho? and gallop d oil ; not f.r-t enough, healthy; but the imported ones, us a rule, sutler 
though, for Willh bullet , swifter even than a gieatly at first from skin disease of a highly intec- 
'J'exas mustaiu, fluppel two ol tin in. The ie«t tious order ('cables), and many have died from 
e raped. this pause. The remedies for the disease are 

4 “Alive or (bad , 5 was mv ordei% ‘•iiieo,’ said ointments of sulphur and carbolic acid; tar and 
Will ‘I’m tony it ain't alive; but dead ’ll hov fat; and indeed any of the usual sheep-dressings 


t > do ’ 

Tie t was the hist time but one that 1 saw Will 


ot which sulphur is an ingredient. 

For purposes ot exploring, surveying, and for 


alive ; on the next cuea-ion he lost hislile; but carrying stoics, camels have proved invaluable 
lie h II gloriously—tor a Texan, that is. The aids ; and in the interior of Australia, they arc 
story, however, is too long to give now. firmly established as most valuable stock, and 

__arc turned to many and varied uses. In that 

eountiv, there must always ho large' tracts of kind 
OCCASIONAL NO T E S. over which it will be dilhcult to travel; and 

CVMKl.fi in Australia. there can thus be no doubt that the enterprise 

‘ ’ of the impoiters and feeders of enmols will be 

In many parts of Australia are large' tracts of rewarded. Should we, some 3cal’s hence, have 
mid country—deserts, we might call them—over the inistmtune to be engaged in another Egyptian 
w Well, •espec.i illy m turns of drought, it is campaign, we may perhaps be able to pioeure 
difficult, if not impossible, fe>r any but the* t,ut absolute essential ol de-ei t warfare, a slock 
aborigines to travel without the assistance of °I camels, liom our (olomul fnemk 
camels as carriers. Owing te> tlio great increase 

of population at the antipodes, it has become a ritOTECHNU Tin: mjacoabt. 

matter ol Mimo importance to liave all possible A correspondent writes: ‘The subject of pro- 
Jacilities for opening out new distncts; ami m tectmg the soaeoast is of almost national imnort- 
1 South Australia, attempts, not altogether unsuc- mice; 1 therefore send you the following parti- 
tussful, have been made to raise a home-bml culars, as l think you will consider them worthy 
stock of camels. At the present time, there are °* a no ^ a ‘ 1,1 yeur Journal. The ordinary means 
some two thousand or more of those useful °? protecting properly along the coast is to elect 

animals m that part* ot Australia alone. These ?> ther ‘T! ’ V n , r “ V ""‘ S’ ls 

• *7 • i i i i , * . between high and low water marks, so that the 

eve greatly m demand, and regular market prices s ] llnR le, &•. ivhi. h almo-t mvarul.lv W el. ak,n g 
arc quoted for them, the value of a good pack j the coast may be caught and retained."’ The 
bull being sixty pounds, and a pack cow sixtj*- increasing value ot the property to be protected, 
j live pounds. Camels for harness arc even more j and the lrequent damage that has been sustained, 
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have caused many and various kinds of structures 
to he put up to attain tills object. Judging by 
the experience gained in many places, it is 
evident that the benefits derived are frequently 
more than doubtful, and their cost generally very 
great. The accumulations of shingle which may 
have taken place during many months are often 
entirely removed during one or two rough 
tides. 

‘To meet these difficulties, Mr A l)o\vson, C.E., 
3 Great Queen Street, Westminster, has patented 
a system of own groynes, which allow the 
water to pass through them, at the same time 
trapping the shingle brought in l>v the waves. 
These groynes consist of a series of iron gratings 
attached to uprights firmly fixed in the beach. 
The efiect has proved to be most satisfactory ; 
for, instead of the waves loaded with shingle 
being dashed against, a solid obstruction, as is 
the case with ordinary groynes, the water passes 
freely through the '.-..ting-, but leaves the shingle 
to accumulate lin'd i! he • me- level with then- 
tops, when it falls o\er, and travels foiw.ird to 
the next groyne. With this system, it is impos¬ 
sible that a backwash can be piuduied, as may be 
said to be the invariable result of the ordinary 
groynes. 

‘Other advantages of the open groynes are, 
that they can be incited in a few days, a matter 
of great importance when a ioreshou* is being 
injured during stormy weather. Their cost is 
also very imuh less than the old systems. These 
open groynes ha\e been m practical and satis¬ 
factory operation on the lorushoie of St Anne’s, 
near Blackpool, for over two years, where at 
spring-tides the seawall is expo-ed to the full 
force of the waves irom the lush Sea. The 
Corporation of Brighton have also elected some 
of these gioynes on a poition of their ioivshoie, 
where they have been subjected to some of the 
heaviest seas ever expel ienceil on tills very 
exposed coast. The result has proved the gnat 
advantages of the open system compared with 
the others previously adopted; f*n, while con¬ 
siderable damage was done to adjoining solid 
groynes, the open ones remained uninjured. At 
the same time, with the solid groynes there was 
much scouting away of the shingle; whilst the 
level of the beach protected by the open groynes 
was not lowered.’ 

A model, showing the svstem, may be seen in 
Group 3 of the Inventions Exhibition, Loudon. 

INTKltUSTINO ROM VN AND UltldUC l>ls(’n\ J.Rir.H. 

The remains of a large Human villa fitted with 
extensive baths have been recently discovered 
at Emuig, near Abensbeig—supposed to be the 
ancient Abusina—a town in Bavaria on t lie A bens 
river, near fne Danube. The beating apparatus 
1ms been found in very perfect condition, together 
with inanv curious and interesting architectural 
details. But wlmt is perhaps ot more interest 
still, the skeleton of a woman lm-> been found, 
having by be.r side a jug, a glass urn, and tear- 
bottles—the last, usual otidings to the dead. In 

\ addition to this, then* was the apparatus of her 
\| toilpt, including hair-pins, pearl necklace, and 
r bracelets. 'Some sculpture mis also brought to 
\, light, though m a very broken state ; hut one 
J piece, a woman's head in ramble, was very well 
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executed indeed. A ‘ votive ’ stone, was also found 
with an insciiption of four lines, dedicated, as 
an offering, in honour of ‘Boa Fortuna Augusta 
Faustina.’ A large number of Roman weapons, 
coins, spoons, rings, and fibula*, and many other 
articles, with Roman bricks, tiles, and stamps in 
considerable numbers, were also discovered amongst 
the foundations of tins interesting villa. 

An interesting discovery has recently been made 
in connection with the Forum at Rome. On 
cutting into the accumulation of the. unexcavated 
portion of the noilh-east side, on which stands 
—between the. Temple of Antoninus and Faus¬ 
tina mid the chinch of St Adnano— the row of 
modern buildings which is ultimately to he, 
removed for the completion of the exeatations, 
a part of the pat eiuent of the mu lent street con¬ 
necting the Forum with the Stibium lias been 
uncoieied. It 1 u*-> at a level ot some eighteen 
inches below the flagged aiea of the Fomin, 
which dates from tlu* seventh century The 
street extends along the south-east side of that 
part of the Curia which is now the elrr li of St 
Adiiano. The paxemeut is in a fine '-kite of 
preservation ; and on one sale of it -Lands a 
pedestal, probably of a statue dedicated, as shown 
by the inscription, to the JCuipcroi ('onstantinus 
the Second, by Mcmmius Vilia-ms Oifitus, who 
was put foetus win* in>m 3. r »."» to 3."»9. Laigo 
masses ot marble, Midi as pedistiU of columns, 
pieces of eornice, and other Jiagmcnts, were 
found one upon another under the ac« umul.ilions 
but lately removed. 

The l’lnhloqivIn iriuhrmrhrift of Bel 1 in refci- 
ring to the recent discoveries ol a number of cor¬ 
nice mouldings of porous stone at the Propyl,ea 
at Athens, staits the mrioni thcorv that the>-i* 
belonged to the older Propyl.ea, but that they were 
used us building materials when the new stria tore 
was erected m tin* fifth century n.o Tin m* stones 
are hiilliantly coloured blue, led, and gold ; they 
are in good prosen alion, and tliereloie may be 
given as cxcillcnt specimens of an lntectuial tolour 
decoration as practised by the (Leeks two thousand 
three bundled years ago, a beautiful art, which 
of late has been successfully lcwved m our own 
country, and, when earned out with care and 
judgment, must always have a supeib and striking 
efiect. 


MAY: A S 0 N N E T. 

Comi: faith, my Sylvia ; we must haute away 
Fioni out out city home, for Nairno wills ' 

That we should visit her green woods and lilN, 

And hold llu.s for a clieeiful holiday. 

It is her holy honeymoon ol May • 

The utdent sun, whose benediction fills 
The caith with joy, hath docked the leafy boweis 
Wheiein she sits, ciowned all with love and flowcis. 
There is a watching music m the breeze, 

A deep life-stirring tune that fills tin* heaifc 
With longings wild and free, and bids depart 
All mean intiushe cares * the whispering trees. 

The sun, the liowcis, the streams—all bid us roam, 
And claim, to-day, the woodland for our home. 

T. w. s. 


I hinted and Published by W. & 11 OiiAMBRBH, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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BED RIVER BKBELLIONS. 

Vt (1i«‘ present tune, wlini the news of a mm 
Diui'd Hall-)Deed and Indian rising m the Canadian 
North wi.sf is exciting bulb mlerisl and alarm, 
il. may be appropriate luiellylo ielate the causes 
whnh led to, and the results wln< h weie brought 
about by, the soiueuli.it similar movement, known 
as the lied line) llehellion, which took place m 
ub.it is nuu the province ol Manitoba m tin 
years IS6J) and INTO 

To help the bettei understanding of the mallei, 
i! may he necessary' to remind the leader that 
1’Juries II, in the \oar 1(570, ga\e a charter 
In a (oipuiation uhnli had then been newly 


was habitually accustomed to do all that lay 
within its power to pi event the carrying out of 
projects likely to advance the prospeuly of the 
country, being over-carelul ol‘ il*» own interests, 
and jc.ilous ol all competition. * The whole ques¬ 
tion, however, found a solution m the year 186.0, 
when, lollowmg upon an exhaustive inquiry 
which had taken place before another Select 
Committee m the vear 18f>7, it was mutually 
agreed that the Company should bunonder 
almost the whole of its terutoual lights to the 
go\ eminent of the Dominion of Canada in return 
lor a money-pay ment of tluee hundred thousand 
pounds. It was I he method adopted for carrying 
out the conditions ol this agreement which, in 


loriunl mull i the til It* ol the ‘(Jovemnv and! 
< \mipam ol \iheuturen- oi England trading into 
Hudsons Hay. By this charter he granted to that 
body the eulusiu* light and ]*iivilege ol tiadmg 
"\ei a\a-.t hut umh lined tract of eounlrv whnii 
now forms the greater pait ol the Dominion u 1 
Canada For elose upon two centimes the ‘Hud¬ 
son’s Day CompauA,’ as it is tlill called, enjoyed 
ils huge monopoly, and was able at tunes t" pay 
\ery large dividends to its shareholders. The 
Company's <hum to the terutory m question 
was, however, liy no means an undiluted one 
As early as the year 1741), a Select Committee ol 
the House of Commons inquired into and repotted 
upon tfhe state of the country occupied by the 
Company and the trade carried on theioin Many 
high authorities maintained that tin* Company's 
charter ga\e to it po actual territorial possession ; 
but, in spite oj this, the Company' '.onimued, 
until the List few years, to exercise a sole control 
over Its \ast and silent territories, which it 
governed exactly in the way that pleased it, best 
tint I lie da vs ot monopolies had hugely gone iTy ; 
and some forty or fifty years ago, complaints began 
to be heard to the effect that it wife scandalous that 

Sq mormons mi extent of < mm try fhould be left 

entuely m the hands ot a commercial Company, 
consisting meiely of a few private individuals; 
that tlie Company had not in all cases exercised 
its authority on tlie side of justice ; and that it 


the first instant e, ociasioncd the lied Kiver 
llehellioii. 

There were at that time (1860) many old ser¬ 
vants of the Company and others settled around 
its chief tiadmg-station, Eort Cany—now' Winni¬ 
peg—ami along the hanks of the lied Kiver and 
the Assiiubome. Many of these were Scotch ; 
others had come up from the eastern provinces 
of Canada; a lew were Americans; hut a very 
large number —some thousands—w'ere Metis, or 
French il all-breeds—descendants ol the earliest 
st rvants of the Company, who lmd come up from 
the French-speaking province of Quebec, and who, j 
when they had sened their time, had married I 
Indian wives and settled down m the country. 
The children res..lMii - f> .i>» th unions presented 
many marked pt .1 an*. ■■! ihm own. They 
possessed m some degree the characteristics both 
ol tlie white and ot the*red skiiAed races; but 
their general habit", mode of life, and physique 
were Urn-e of the Indian rather than of the white 
man. They usually drived m trousers of a daik- 
blno cloth, with u heavy woollen shirt of the same 
colour. In tins they followed more or less the 
ways of civilised man ; but the Indian love of 

liner) showed itself in the bright biass buttons, the 
scarlet waist-sash, and the bcad-woihed 
and moccasins with which they adorned them¬ 
selves. Their wants were few. Koine was their 
church. The Hudson’s Bay Company was their 
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government. Three-quarters hunter and one- 
qnnrtei tanner, their shaipcueel senses and trusty 
l-jties enabled than to procure most of their few 
necessaries; and the forts ot the Hudson’s Buy 
Company, whore they supplied their remaining 
wants, alibi tied them the requisite luaikct for the 
disposal of their furs. These men naturnlly heard 
with alarm that a fresh power, ot whn h they knew 
notlmig, was about to enter m and rule over them. 
They neither knew nor cared anything about the j 
government ol Canada; they merely"knew that 
‘the Coni]•any* and thenisilves had long occupied 
and possessed the whole region ; and what security 
had they that the new authority, which tiny 
heard was coming up to apportion their lonutiy 
off into square farms, would pay any heed to 
their claims 'l <• 

The transfer of the ten dory from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to the Canadian government was 
effected about the middle ot the \ear 1S(»S>. A 
number ol land-surveyor-, were at unco despab Ind 
to commence hurvejing the country; and a com¬ 
plete government, consisting of governor, minis¬ 
ters, secretanes, and all other fun* turn u ies, lew 
of 'whom had any acquaintance with the freshly- 
acquired region, w T a. formed in Ottawa, and 
despatched in a body to take posse-.iou of lie- 
new territory. Tins abm live gov i riunent reu* lied 
Saint Paul, m the State ot Minnesota (four 
hundred and filty miles south of Foit ("Jam, 
but at that tune the nearest point of nulwa}), 
early in the following October, an<l there com¬ 
menced to make prepaiation*, for it-, long journey 
over the prames. But niw.i of its advent went 
on before , and the arrival of the information 
at Port Carry fanned into the lull bla/e ol 
rebellion the smouldering ember, ot ignoiant 
prejudice and ahum. The llalf-brieds held 
excited meetings, at whn li it was decided to 
oppose—by force, if need be -the entrance of 
the governor, the ITonmuable Sir JVlai Dougal, into 
the country. A mes-age to tins etlect was for¬ 
warded to that gentleman, and the track from the 
United States boundary was bniricaded near the 
La Salic River, some ton miles south of the 
fort. 

At this time there appeared one Louis Bill, a 
French Half-breed, who is dose ribed as being a 
man of considerably greater intelligence, force of 
character, and capacity for lead<i..hip than the 
average of the clacs to* winch he belonged. Tin¬ 
man now assumed the dihetion of the movenrut. 
He does not seem to have conducted himself at 
first in a way that was particularly mi]Toper , 
but, as the weather grew colder, the Hall-breeds 
found tliom-ihiv, in very poor v\ mter-qu.irters at 
the La Salle Biva, and it was di cided to ret wo 
upon Fort Garry. This was accordingly done on 
tne 2d of November, Biel anrl about one hundred 
of his followers entering the open gates of the foil 
Without the slightest opposition from the governor 
or other of the Company’s officials. Onto estab¬ 
lished in the large stone fort, the rebels found 
themselves in comfortable circumstances. Tiny 
occupied a very strong po.il,ion, the foit being bas- 
tioned and defended by a hatteiy of thirteen hv- 
poupders, and containing neaify four bundled 
Enfielxi nflv-s, and an abundance of ammunition, 
besides large quantities of supplies of all kinds, a 
well-filled sale, and an overflowing wine-cellar. 
Moreover, the posses; ion of the fort gave to the 


Half-breed leader the (ommand of all the other 
inhabitants of the settlement, such as the 8col.li, 
English, and Canadian-., who had refused to join 
in the movement. Then* were accordingly impri¬ 
soned and otherwise ill-treated by Dictator Itu l, 
who, like many other small people when placed 
in situations of aullumlj, began to imagine 
himself a very important individual indeed, and 
pioceeded to act accordingly. He called togither 
a Convention and stvled himself the ‘IVsideut 
of the Republic of the IS’orth-we-t.’ A ‘Bill of 
Bights’— whuh, it must he admitted, formed the 
basis of the ‘Manitoba Ad.’ pa-sed by the 
Dominion 1‘arllament in the following year—was 
dtawn up and passed hi slioit, the rebel- were 
now complete mad-Ts of the sifnation, th '*e 
being no Joice m the settlement lapable t»I dis¬ 
lodging them. 

The state of affairs was "mm h aggravated by 
the insane proceedings of a certain Colonel Dimin', 
who wa* to have been 4 (’ousel \ator of the ' <*’ 

under the ; w v n B This gent' man 
mitred the end of I < mbm* 

with a proclamation from Governor MooDoiilmI 
aulhon mg him Li ‘assault., lire upon, break into 
lmu-.es, and attack, arrest, di aim, and dj j». .»« j 
people;’ but, finding lums'-lf unable to ianv 
out. his injunctions, lie ui-il\ ldiiiie-d to Saint 
Belli, wlure he rejoined Mr Ma«Doug.il, vim, 
with the lest ol lus government, *et hi.. ta« e !or 
home- again 

Thing- continued to remain in tin,. Gate llnoiigh 
tin- whole of the winter. Biel, unboldened by i 
tin* suppoit ot six or sev-n hundred annul 
follow ei , conducted In nisei I m a most arbiti.uv 
m. mill r, ruling with a high baud, and liupri nnng J 
at will those who would not Klippotl him. B.ith j 
right and reason had, undoubtedly, to some* j 
extent been on the side of mam of lit., eaiJur . 
proceedings; and we might evm now liavi 1. It 
some amount of admiration foi the nuigj and 
ability he showed in canviug on tin niovuiimit, j 
had lie not, at last he. one intoui ated with his 
own smee--es, and been lluichy lid to commit 
an ait by which he one* Jot all alienated lioiu 
Ins cause the sympathy ol all Jaw abiding people. 
Tin- net was the minder, in iold blood, of one 
Tlmma.-. Scott, a Canadian, who had rendered 
himself obnoxious to tin over hearing Dictator. 
This uufoilun.de man was shot m front ot the 
fort on the Hit of March 1H70. Riel himself 
seems to have been a-lmmed of his deed ; for, 
refusing in rnii-Mon to bury him to two < lergymeu 
that hinl a-kod to he allowed to do so, h. ire- 
tended foJiave the body ndeire I at night within 
the walls of tin* fort; hut, in the following yiat, 
when the coffin was dug up with the intention 
ol giving a proper burial to the remains it was 
supposed to contain, it wa- funnel to he empty. 

Thus affairs went on at Fort Carry for over 
nine months. But energetic preparations had 
been made m Eastern Canada for the suppression 
of the revolt; and, soon after the opening of 
navigation on the Great Lakes, a force consisting 
of one, battalion of regular infantry, two of 
Canadian militia, a few artillerymen, and mine 
ii'-*n r about fourteen hundred souls in all— 

I ".ii foi I’m! Garry. The course to be followed 
on this expedition lay first by water up Lakes 
Huron and Supejior, to Thunder Bay on the 
north-wuit coast ot the luttcr, where now stands 
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tlv* town of Port Arthur. From this point Hip 
litth force had to traverse a icntabh* wilderness, 
of glacier-scraped rocks, rushing )i\ers, countless 
lakes, and endless pine-forests, through which 
there wciv no roads for full live huudred miles 
before it could reach 1‘ort Ikurv— tin* oa-aor 
| moans ol approach, r/d Saint Paul, h mu' through 
United States territory, and being cl«.-ed against 
:ui arnud force. No supplies could he obtained 
on tin* route . « v. ‘V* .•lrdiug e.umi *, pun i- 
sioiis imiiutioii ! v.a', • »*• l ’pjiluv ol all kind-, 
bad to be (airicd on men’s shoulders aciu-*; tin* 
lmiuniCTable *pnit.igo*-.’ Only Ilu**e who like 
tin* wiitcr —ha\« lweu over the line ol i.iiluav 
which now travel .ms the region, e.m have any 
ti lie etmeeplion ol the dillicultie* ol the rouli*, 
although enough was said ol tin in at the time, 
and prophecies cmuerning the total failure ol the 
expedition wen* h*\i*d on all hand". But tin* 
little loin* uiei under the command ol a man 
n;ho looked upon dillu allies <ml> m the light ol 
obstacle-. to lie overcome Tin- man wn-. imn- 
1 it In 1 Ihm tieuer.il Lad (then Colonel) WoWlov. 
In due time, (hex. hue, the journey was accom¬ 
plished, and .11 compli-hi d at a mnnelloti 1 1 v small 
c\j>e'u" and without the !o>s oi a man. On tin* 
_'.'M ol \u**:i t Hi* c\p<difnuiaiy lom* annul 
nuclei tin* wall ol I’ort O.my, amid extravagant 
*i”U ol re|i.ic iu”, ( 10 m the lo\al poitiou of tin 
inhabitant - ol tin* 1 ■ ttlcun*iit Uui tin foil wa- 
then cirpiv. IN*], with hi i«*»\ c* minimi” 
lollow.*i , had null'd till oulj a b w minims 
belcne, and w;u th. .1 malm” tin bid ol I 11 -. 
way til the limiter, in utdei to «-erk ufuge 
on Amein.n *ml. Thu ended the Ift.l llmr 
iuln IIloll ol (M’c* 70. 

Looking the ma'lej in an 1111 bias d light, it 
. an not be d< < I* d that, at tin* out *• t, tin* Halt 
bleeds had a leilaiu amount ol lea on on their 
Mil.* It doe-, not ai'p<ui that tln*> had un> 
gieab r ",iii".,ii)u« thin tin* other inhabitant, cd 
the Mttkmcnt who did not rise ; but their 
ignorant 1 led llnm to believe tiny had; and it 
is ceilum that tin* '.re it v ]»ait ot tin* blame lot 
tbc* wlioli allair is attiibutalde to the eagerrie.*s 
of the ()imad>au ollmals to .V'.iiuic tin* «govern¬ 
ment of the new temiorv. ( 1 apb;in Butler, wlio 
111 his (Ihu 1 /.one Laml has j»ivm ns, limn pu- 
sonal expejirjiee, one ot the most readable account, 
we have ol the rebellion, says: ‘The blame loi 
liavni” bungled the whole, business belong; col¬ 
lectively to all the ”i*iat and puissant bodi.s 
[concern dl An ordinary, matter-oi-laet, sensible 
man ymdd liave managed Hie whole alkur in a 
fevV hour*; bm so many high and potent powers 
had to consult together— to pen <1< spate lies, to 
speechify, and lo lay down the law abdut it. -that 
the whole allair Jieiame hopelessly muddied.’ 
More-over, it is a bud that, as a remit of the 
rising, the Half breeds obtained all they asked 
A grant of nearly a million anil a ball aues ol 
land was made to them and to their children, 
two hundred and forty acres being given to 
each of the latter. Humour says that children 
were lent hv one family to another, ami were 
thus counted several times ovet* conHeijuently, 
thy Commissioners reported unusual multiplying 
powers ns one ot the. characteristics of the Ualb 
breeds of the North-west! But the advantages 
obtained from the grant were almost nil. Tlie 
reckless improvidence ol the llali-breeds goon led 


them to dispose of their land**, whidi were sold 
for merelyiioiniii.il sums to the keen speculators 
who wen* soon 111 the field. Children ol ten or 
twelve were allowed to go through all the legal 
farces connected with the sale ol their land*, on 
the representation ol the parents that they were 
unable to support then* families without immediate 
help. At l !, « } *. 4 -h**. f • niecl log shanties 

ol the* II .!I 1* ! in Mures along 

the banks of the A'Siiiibmne and the lied Tlivei, 
then owner**, on tie* advcul of the numerous 
whiti seltleis, ol whom tin v in** by m> m>*uns 
lond, having moved awav to tin* nua. remote dis¬ 
tricts di.lined In the great Saskatchewan lliu"*, 
when* Uni ate now again creating a dislm bunco 
at th<* instigation of then* old lead* r, Louis bed, 
wh«« allei ten 1 ears of bam-limeiit, relumed t«> 
j Winnipeg in the \ear 1whili the writer was 
! also on a visit to the citV.* 

I With regard to the movement now going on, 
it i, diilicitlt to give nuv reliable information. 

It i i almost impossible to say wliat grievance-* — 
u*al or supposed —have ouii i*>ned it, or what 
it may lead to Tt is certain, lmwevei, that so 
! long a-, il is con hind to the I lall-hreeds, it is not 
1 likil} to he wiv serious tlieVmlv real danger 
| lies in a general using ol tin* Indians throughout 
! the North-west. Li this once takes pla*e, it is 
j impoHsibl. to -av wluu* tin* mallei will end. 

I Thua f.i), it is tin**, tin* (’anadmn Indians- unlike 
1 those across the ho'indai*}-line—have always been 
I htitl) pea*<aide, laigelv because the conditions 
{ oi their tiiatie.i with the government have been 
I bone-.tly ol*sirled ; but Hill more bemuse, tor 
} two centum s po*-t, Ibevbaio been in daily 1011 - 
I Lit t, tin puijtti is of mutual advantage, wilh tli • 

■ olhceis ol the Hud-*un\ Bav I'ompam. This latter 
j but is foo odiu oil.looked. But it is probable 
, that evi n the (’muidiau Indians, in -pile «»f their 
j quiet and onleily couduct, were m*vi*r m a wor e 
: londitum than tlu*\ alv now. Although tiny 
.ue p.utially led and mnml.micd b\ goieniment, 
tin* bullalo and tin* other largi game-animal-, 
which lormirh sii]j]ilie*l near!} all their want*, 
have been now killid <ill h> the white nun. Tins 
has brought manv ol the Indians down almost 
j to starvation-point, ami lliei are often compelled 
I to use as food gupheis and otlnr small pi.iirie 
j animals. I'oiisequcutlv, it i* not altogether sur¬ 
prising that some at least ol the Indians *h**uld 
J now he r«*ady to join any di uuaniratiou ol mal- 
j 1 on tents that may arise. 

j It may he well to point out that the diflieulty 
of getting troop-, and supplies to the sent ol tin* 
j present leheilion will be imwh h.?i than on the 
I,ut oeia-mn. A continuous line of railway now 
’ extends Ironi the Atlantic *-enhoajd to within 
1 two bundled miles of the centre of the existing 
| disturbance, and Canada i& now better prepared 
J than she was fifteen years ago to suppress any¬ 
thing ot the kind that may brink out. 

Civilisation lias now' completely overrun the 
scene ol the last rising. A hue city of thirty 
thousand inhabitants surrounds tli** Mte of Fort 
Carry, the strong stone walls of which have 
entirely disappeared ; and little now remains to 
mark the spot wlure it stood except the old- 
fashioned beam-and-plaster homos ,*hiefe***m-ere 
formerly iw*d as stoic** and residences, mid a 
lew dismounted guns and rotting gun-carriages 
which are scattered around. .The w ritei* lias seen 

- .. • • \ -r— £ 
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tram-car* running over the spot on which the 
ill-fated Thomas Scott met his death. 

A con-idi ruble amount of needless alarm must 
have been occasioned m the minds of the parent!-, 
atid other relatives of the many young men 
who have recently emigrated to Manitoba by 
the appearance in most of the daily papers of 
paragraphs headed, ‘ Revolt in Manitoba.’ As a 
matter of fact, Prince Albert, the point at which 
the rebellion broke out, is on the North Saskat¬ 
chewan River, more than two hundred miles from 
the nearest part of Manitoba and nearly live hun¬ 
dred miles m a direct line from the city of Win¬ 
nipeg. In any case, whatever development the 
rising may ultimately reach, the probabilities are 
that settlers in the province of Manitoba will 
not be placed in situations of real dangei. I 
The, near proximity of the, capital and of the | 
railway, the comparatively small number of the : 
combined Indians and Half-breeds, and the com¬ 
paratively large number of whites in Manitoba, 
render it m every way likely thut the mo\ement 
will be confined to the wilder, more remote, and 
thinly settled districts lying to the north and 
west. 

A -HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


Lady Markh ui’h story was one which was very 
well known to Sonetv to whith everything ii 
known—though it hud lemamed so long a secret, 
and was still a mystery to one of her children. 
Waring had been able to lose himself m distance, 
and keep his position concealed from every one ; 
hut it was clear that lus wife could not do so, 
remaining as she did in the world which was 
fully acquainted with her, and which required 
an explanation of everything that happened 
Perhaps it is more essential to a woman than to 
a man that her position should he tally explained, 
though it is one; of the drawbacks ot an estab¬ 
lished place and sphere, which is seldom spoken 
of, yet is very real, and one of the greatest 
embarrassments of life. So long as existence is 
without complications, this mallei s little; hut 
when these arise, those difficulties which so often 
distract the career of a family, the inevitable 
explanations that have to be made to the little* 
interested ring of spectators, is often tlm worst 
part of domestic trouble. Waring, whose tem¬ 
perament was what is called sensitive—that is, 
impatient, self-willed, and iincndiiring—would 
not submit to such a necessity. But, a woman 
cannot lly ; she must stand in her place, if she 
has any legUrd for that place, and for the 
reputation which it is common to say is more 
delicate and easily injured than is that ot a man 
--and make her excuse to the world. Perhaps, 
a-, sooner or later, excuses and explanations must 
he allorded, it is the wiser plan to get over them 
publicly and at once ; for even Waring, as has 
been seen, though he escaped, and had a dozen 
years of tranquillity, had at the last to submit 
nimftch- tc* the questions of Mr Durant. All 
that was over for these dozen years with Lady 
Markham. Everybody knew exactly what her 
portion was. Scarujal had never breathed upon 


her, either at the moment of the separation or 
afterwards. It had been a foolish, romantic love- 
marriage between a woman of Society and a 
man who was lmlf-rustic, half-scholar. They had 
found after a time that they could not endure 
each other—as anybody with a head on his 
shoulders could have told them from the begin¬ 
ning, Society said. Ami then he had taken the 
really sensible though wild and romantic step of 
banishing himself and leaving her free. There 
were some who had supposed tins a piece of 
br.arre generosity, like the man, and some who 
thought it only a natural return to the kind of 
life that suited him be^t. 

Lady Markham had, of course, been censured for 
this, her second marriage ; and equally, of course, 
was censured for this breath of it, for the separa¬ 
tion, which, indeed, was none of her doing; for 
retaining her own place when her husband left 
her; and, in slant, lor every step die had taken 
in the matter from fust to last. But that was 
twelve \enis ago, which is a long time n all 
circumstances, and whit h count* foi about. .. ton- 
tury in Society and nobod\ thought ot laming 
her any longer, or of i('marking at all upon tin 
matter. The present loids and Jadits of fashion¬ 
able lile had ahvnys known her as she was, and 
there was no tint her question about her hi*torv. 
When, in the piexiou-. season, Miss Waling had 
made her debut m Society and achieved tin* 
sucres*, whn h had been so remaikable, then* was 
indeed a little languid tpicslum «n to who was 
her lather among llio-e who remembered that 
Waring was not the name of the Markham family ; 
but this wax not infctesfong enough to cause anv 
e\r ltomcnt And Flames, still thiillmg with the 
disiovery of the other file, of winch she had 
never suspected the exisleme, and ignorant even 
now' of ixeiy thing except the jm re fact ot it, 
suddenly tound herself, embracid and swallow id 
up m a perledly uudeistood and arranged routine 
in winch there wws no my.-tery at all. 

‘The lir-t thing you must do is to make 
acquaintance with vour relation-,' said Lady 
Markham next morning at. bieakt.ust ‘Fortu¬ 
nately, we have tin-, quiet time before Easter to 
get oxer all thc-e preliminary-. Your aunt 
Cavendi-li will e\pe« t to see you at once.’ 

Frances w.is gieatly disturbed by this new 
discovery. She gave a eovcit glance at Markham, 
who, though it was not his habit to appear so 
early, had a< lually produced himself at breakfast 
to see how the little one w'as getting on. Mark¬ 
ham looked back again, elevating his eyebrows, 
and not u mini stand mg at tir.-t what the question 
meant. 

‘And there an* all the cousins,’ said the mother, 
with that plaintive tone in hqr voice. ‘My dear, 
1 hope you arc not m the way of forming friend¬ 
ships, for there are so many of them ’ I think 
the be.-t thing will he. to get over all these duty 
introductions at once. T must ask the Cavendishes 
—don’t you think, Markham ’{—to dinner, and 
perhaps the Peytons—quite a family party.’ 

‘Ceitamly, hv all means,’ said Markham ; ‘but 
first of all, don’t you think she wants to be 
dressed ? ’ 

Lady Markham looked at Frances critically 
from her smooth little, head to her neat little 
shoes. "The girl was standing by the. fire, with 
her heqd reclined against the mantel-piecc of 
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carved oak, which, as a ‘reproduction,’ wan very confused. She withdrew, as was expected of 
much thought of in Eaton Square. Frances ielt her, to write her letters, though without knowing 
that the blush with which she met her mother’s how to fulfil that duty. She could write (of 
look must be seen, though she turned her head course) to her father. It was of course, and so 
away, through the criticised clothes. was what she told him. ‘ We arrived about six 

‘ller dress is very simple ; hut there is nothing o’clock. 1 was dreadfully confused with the 
in bad taste. Don’t you think T might take her noise and the cmwds of people Mamma was 
anywhere as she is? T t did not notice her hat,’ 'cry kind She bids me send you her love. The 
said Lady Markhiun with gravity; ‘hut if that house is very fine, and lull ol furniture, and fires 
is right—— Simplicity is quite the right thing m all the rooms; but one wants that, for it is 

at eighteen’- much colder here. We are going out after 

‘And in Lent,’said Markham luncheon to call on my aunt Cavendish. I 

‘It is quite true; in Lent, it is better than wish very much I knew who she was, or who 
the right thing—it is the best thing—My dear, my other relations are; but I suppose 1 shall 
you must have had a very good uiaid. Foreign find out jii time.’ This was the scope of Fiances* 
women have certainly better taste than the class letter. And she did not feel wairanted, somehow, 
we get our servants from. What a pity jou did in.writing to Constance. She knew so little ot 
not bring her with you. One can always find Coii-tanee . and was she not in some respects a 
room foi a < lever m.ml ’ siippl.mter, taking Coifsttlme’ place? When elie 

* I don’t believe she liad any m.iid , it is all had finished her short letter to her father, which 
out of her own little head,’ said Markham ‘1 j was all fact, with very lew reflection*, France* 
t«ild you not to let. youi's* If be taken in. SJie j paused and looked round her, and felt no fuithei* 
has a deal in her, tli.il little tiling’ | inspiration. Should she wide to Mariueeia? Uut 

Lady Maiklum smiled, and gave. Fiaim s a j that would lcquuc time—there was so much to 
kiss, enfolding ln r mue more m that soft atmo-j be said to Mniiuciiu Facts were not what she 
sphere win* !i hud Uen sm li a u illation to her! would want at least, it would have to be facts 
last night ‘J am me she i, a dour little gnl ’ of u diiloivnt kind ; and Fiances felt thut daylight 
and is going to he a great comfort to me — You aud all the arialignments ot the new life, the 
will waul to write your letbis this mornuig, my necessity to be ready for luncheon and to go out 
love, which v on lini-t do be foie him li And alter, were not umditions undei winch she could 
after lunch, we will go and see voiir aunt. You ! begin to pour out her heart to her old nurse. 
Know that is a nutter ol what shall we call it, Hie attendant of her (hildhood She must put 
Muikhum’ - < oust mine with me’ .oil till the evening, when she should be alone 

‘Pride,* M.iikham Kiel, coming and stand in r and undisturbed, with time aud leisure to collect 
by tlioiii in front ol the file. I all lid* thoughts and first impressions. Sin* put 

‘Puhnps a little,’ she answered with a smile ,{ down lur pm, which was not, indeed, nil mstru- 
‘Inil 11 .list mine luu J would not have lid snv j mint she was mmli accustomed to wield, and 
that 1 bed hi pt tin clubl Iroin her lor a single I began to think instead, hut .ill liei thinking 
(hi\ ’ would not tell hei win* the relatives weie to 

‘That is how ioiisi leiiee speaks, Fan,’ slid whom she was about to be presented; and she 
Alarkhmi ‘You will know* next time you heal lellectcd with honor that her ignorance must 
it —And aftir the (\i\endishes ' ! betray the secret vvhuh she had so iaiviiill> kept, 

‘Will ol course. Hide mmt In* a bundled I and expose her lather to iiulher and further 
things tin- child want-.—We must look at your 1 eiilieism. 

evening illes-.es togethei, darling. Tell .Josephine I Then- was only one way of avoiding this 
to lay them out aud let me see them MY aie | danger, and that wa- through Markham, who 
going to luve some people at the Piioiv lor E.isp r,. alone could help her, who was the only individual 
aud whin we come bnih, there will be no time m whom she could feel n confidence that he 
Yes, I think on our wa> holm* liom Portlmd would give her what information he could, and 

Place, we must | u.st look into -a shop or two ’ 'understand why she asked. If she could but 

‘ Now mv mind is relieved,’Markham said1 i find M.ukham 1 she went downstairs, tmudlv 
thought you wue going to thange the coui-e ol Hitting along the great stall cum through the 
nature, Fan ’ Igieut dravung-iooni, which was vacant, and 

‘Th< child is quite bewildered bv your non- i found uo trace of lmn. She lingered, peeping 
sense, Markham,’the mother said. j out liom between the cm lam-, of the vvm- 

And tins wrs quite true. Frances had never 1 dows upon the leafless guldens outside in the 
been on such terms with her latliA* as would spring sunshine, the passing inmages which she 
have entitled lie! 0 to ventuu* to laugh at him . nmld see through their hare boughs, the broad 
She was confused with this new phase, as well j pavement (lose at hand with so Vvv passengers, 
as with her many oilier discoveries • and it up- j the clatter now and then ol a hansom, winch 

paired to her that Markham looked just its old amused her even in the midst of her perplexity, 

as his mother. Lady Muikham was fresh and or the dinning lip of a brougham at some neigh¬ 
bor, lier complexion as clear as a gul’s, and her homing door. After a minute’s distraction thus, 
bail* .still brown and glossy. If art m any way j she returned again to make further investigations 
added to tins perfection, Frances had no suspicion I from the drawing-room door, ami peep over the 
of such a possibility. Anil when -ho looked | balusters to watch for her brother. At lust she 
fipni her mother’* round aud soft lontour to had the good-luck to perceive him coming out of 
the wrinkles of Maikham, and liis no-colour one of the rooms on the lower lloor •*friUm‘Vrte<l 
and indefinite age, and heard him address her down as swilt as a lard and touched him on 
with that lmlf-caressmg, halt-bantcnng equality, the sleeve lie had lus hat m his hand, as if 
the girl’s mind grew more and more lyipcleady preparing to go out. ‘Oh,’ wild in a breathless 
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whisper, ‘I want to .speak to you; 1 want to 
ask you some thing,’ holding up lu*r hand with 
a warning hush. 

‘ What ih it?’ returned Markham, cliielly with 
hi» eyebrows, with a comic alfeotation of silence 
and secrecy which tempted her to laugh in spite 
of herself. Then he nodded his head, took her 
hand in his, and led her up-stairs to the di awiug- 
ioom again. ‘What is it you want to ask me? 
J: it a state secret? The palace is full ot spies, 
and the walls of ears,’ said Markham with mock 
solemnity, ‘and 1 may risk my head by follow 
ing you! Fair conspirator, what do you want 
to ask ?’ 

‘O Markham, don’t laugh at me it is serious. 
- Fleatse, who is my aunt (U\endi-.h ?’ 

‘ Fou little Spartan 1 ’ ho said; ‘you air a 
plucky little girl, Fan. you won't betray tin* 
daddy, come what may. You ore quite light, 
my dear; but In- ought to have told jou. I 
don’t appro\e of him, though 1 uppiove of 
you.’ 

‘ Papa has a right to do t»s lie please*,’ ‘-aid 
Frances steadily; ‘that i- not what I asked jou, 
please.’ 

He stood and .-nnlol at her, patting her on 
the shoulder. ‘I wonder if you will stand by 
me like that, when you hear me get my due ,) — 
Who is jour aunt Cavendish’ She w your 
lather's sister, Fan; 1 think tin only «me who 
i.j left.’ 

‘ I’apa’s * is t* l ! I thought it mud. l»e -on the 
other .side ’ 

‘Mj mother,’.-aid Maikham, Mia* fuw relation., 
which is a mi foiLune that T bear with equa- 
mmity. Mrs Cavendish mumed a lawyei a gieat 
many years ago, Fan, when he was poor; and 
now lie is very rich, and they will make him 
a judge one ot these dajs’ 

‘A judge,’ ..anl Fiance-. ‘Then lie must be 
very good and wise. And my aunt’- 

‘My deal*, the wife’s qualities ate not. ax yet 
taken into .vcount. She is v<*iy good, T don’t 
doubt; but tln*y don’t mean to nuse Jier to the 
Bench—You must remember when you go there, 
Fan, that they are (In otln / side/ 

‘Wliat do j'ou mean by the other side?’ 
inquired Frances anxiously, fixing her cyes hpon 
the kind, queer, insignifn ant j»er.sonn<_'•*, who vet 
was so important m tin house. 

Markham gave forth that little < hu«.kle ot a 
laugh which was his special note ot merriment. 
4 You will soon find it out for yourseH,’ he 
relied; ‘but the dear old mammy can hold her 
own.—Is that all? tor I’m running otr; 1 have 
an eugftgcnu nt.’ 

‘Oh, not all—not half l want a on to lull 
me—T want to know—T I don’t know where 
to bfgin,’ ->aiA’ Frances, with her baud on the 
shave ot hi* coat 

‘Nor 1,’ he rotoited with a laugh. - ‘ Let me go 
now ; we’ll find an opportunity. Keep jour 
eyes, or rather your ears, open ; but don’t take 
all you hear for gospel.—Hood-bye till to-night. 
T’m coming here to-night.’ 

‘Don’t you live lieu U said Frances, accom¬ 
panying him to the door. 

‘ NTOucH a-fool, thank you,’ replied Markham, 
i topping her gently, and < losing the door of the 
’oom with care after luui a-, lie went away. 

fiances was inuyii discouraged by finding 


nothing but that closed door in front of her 
where she had been gazing into his ugly but 
express!\e face. It made a sort ol dead stop, 
an emphatic p f-mt on, rnnkin - the end. Why 
iliould h . \ he v • i. ; : a fool as to 
live at I. w ill i..** v: ' Why should 
he be so nice and yet so odd? Why hud 
<Vm.stanre warned her not to put herself in 
Markham’s hands? All this coniii.-cd the mind 
of Frances whenever she began to think. And 
she did not know what to do with herself. 
She stole to the window and watched through 
the white curtains and saw him go away in the 
hansom which stood Availing at the door. She 
h*ll a v." :mcy m the house after his departure, 
the lo-s of a support, an additional silence and 
.seme of solitude; c\eii something like a panic 
took po .e*--ion of her soul The impulse was 
to rush up-st.nli» again am} shut lu*r-.ell up in 
her loom. She had never yit been alone with 
hei moth"! evept for a moment. She dreaded 
the (quite uniiei es.-arv, to her thinking) *.d 
which was lommg, at wlndi she mud sit d wu 
opposite to Lady Markham, with that • amn 
old gentleman, dr< *-«*d like Mi Durant, and 
that got jeoit'i tlie.it) i< ill figure of a footman, 
•orvnig the two 1 idles. Ah, liow r dillejent Irom 
Domenico poor Domenico, who had called her 
earina tiom her childhood, and who wept over 
her hand a-, lie Li*-id it, when she was coming 
awav Oh when idio.ild slie see Ihe-e faithful 
In* lid* a* 'in ? 

‘1 want jou to be quite at M>ur ease with 
\our aunt (’ eve udi .h,’ sud Lady Maikham at. 
luuchi tin, win ii the s‘*i\.iiits had left th * room. 
‘Sin* wi’l nutuialiv want to know nil about 
a our iallnr and yo.n way ol lmng We have 
not talked \civ nun h on Unit ‘ubject, my 
d. ,u, bet ,iii, c, for one thing, we have not had 
mu* ii time; and buaim— But die will want 
to know all the little detail . And, mv dulling, 
1 want just to tell a ou, to wain jou I’oor 
Caroline is not \eiy fond of me JVthaps it 
is natural Sin* ma\ . ij limits to jou about 
jour mother- 

‘O no, nrmim:*,’ *aid frames, looking up m 
her lUOtlieI s lure 

‘You don t kmu, mv dear. Sonic people Ikia'c 
a great deal <»| ]m jinln •*. Tour aunt Caroline, 
as is quite n dural, tikes a diflcronL a iewx I 
AVonder if 1 ran nuke* you understand what 1 
mean Avithoiit unrig avoi d,-> whi'Ii 1 dual A\ r ant 
to use ? ’ 

‘Ye.>, said Fiances; ‘youmay trurt me, iu’*»mqa; 
T think J under Land.’ 

Lady Maikham hm> and came to Avlicre her 
• hihl sat, and kissed her tend»*ily. ‘My dear, 
J think you will be a giert aunfort to m<,' 
she said. ‘Constance was always liot-1 leaded. 
She would licit, make friends, when I wi..U<d 
her to make friends. The Cavendishes are very 
n< h ; they have no < hildrcn, Frances Naturally, 
T ‘avisIi you to i Land well with them. JJcudes 
that 1 would not allow her to suppose for a 
moim ut that 4. would keep you from her— 
that is AAhat I call conscidUce, and Markham 
call. pride.’ . 

I Toners did not know Avhat to reply. She 
did ml understand what the wealth of the 
Cavendishes had to do aviUx it; everything else 
bhe could understand. She was very Avilling, 
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nay, eager to see her father’s sister, yet very 
determined that no one should say a word to 
her to the detriment of her mother. So far 
as that went, in her own nnnd all was clear. 

(To be continued.) 

FOUR VEINS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR 
American lmmoui is now a well-worn subject, 
hut it is far from exhausted. The time for 
denying humour to the Ameiicans is past; only 
the tjue turn remains IVh.it is the nature ot 
transatlantic humour v That i< a far 1mm o.i-v 
question to answer. IVe shall not attempt to 
do so m this paper, except m so tar ns it will 
he answered in the specimens gi\cu. Oui object 
is to say something about it, not. to define it. Tn 
doing this we will point out some of the ela-ses 
into which it may be dnided 
^ (1 ) 7/e 11 uni am of K • i ot Ion. - Exaggeration 

is perhaps the main element m American humour 
'file Yhmkoch get the credit of being a nation 
at boaster.-, and some of the saying-* ol then* wi1> 
he.ir out that reputation. Mr Lowell is an 
e\ample m point, lie tells us about a negio ‘so 
1>1,a K that.ihaieo.il made a whit- mark on him 
ihd in eiiotliei jdace lie describe* a wuodut 
.dnngl' ‘ painted co like marble that it sank in the 
water’ lie ha. many follow civ. in work mg tin* 
particular vein One writer gravely assures In, 
reader.* that he knew ‘a 1i»e i*o tall that it look, 
two men and a boy to m.-c to the top of it.’ The 
.-•aim liustwortliv ihiunitler nut in hi travels 
mth a boat which ‘diew so little wall r that, it 
.•mid sail wlmmei there had lieen a heavy dew.’ 
Auotlui earn* m eontact with a nun ‘so heavy 
that hi.* dudow, hilling on a boy, killed him 3 'file 
mea-ur. o( guilt to be attaelud to thin .abnormal 
nnmleiei would tax the skill ot many a rlever 
jun-t Of «uni.*e, null sights are not to Ik seen, 
and sin h people are not to be met, out of that 
highly lavniiied region known as ‘down Ea t 
Thu•’ are hum tin nun who aie hound to 
‘win]) all creation’ They lull'll llmr dtsfmv— 
in story-tell nr *, Why Ibrlimt should he so kind 

b» them is not apparent. Some would have us 
believe geography has something to do with the 
matter, The inhabitants ol a large, count!v 
must have large ideas and large modes of <\pre- 
sion. In this little j-.Iand vve could hardly 

CXpoA Mich happme- It is told how a Vanke - 
m England via* afranl to take Ins morning walk 
lest he bliould step olf the edge of »the country. 
Anc'ther was asked ll he hud crossed the Alj>* 
lie gueiwd he diefcome over some ‘rEin’ giound.’ 
It is quite in keeping with the wonderful char¬ 
acter of these vvonderlul mum of ‘down Ea-t’ 
that one of their children should leave home at 
the tender age ol fifteen months because ‘he^vas 
given to understand Ins parents intended to call 
him Caleb.’ History is silent as to the fate of 
this prodigy. Dyulitless, he*wdl yet, become 
Uieoideut ot the United States, if he has not set 
ft If on a tour of investigation to tile moon It 
may be, lie wandered to Kentucky, and intro¬ 
duced the celebrated ointment which has given 
that State Lone. This ointment lias great elheaey. 


If a dog’s tail should by any mischance be cut 
olf, it has only to he rubbed gently on the part 
where the caudal apjwndnge used to wag, and lo ! 
a new tail grows. It is quite likely he was the 
adventurous hoy who plucked up an old tail 
and tried the ointment on it, with the result that 
it grew into a second dog so like the first that 
no one could tell vvhnh was which. This story 
reminds us of Josh Lillings’s tivlimonial to the 
elliutey of a certain kind of hair-oil : ‘I rubbed 
a drop or two on the head of my cane, which 
has been bald for tnoie than live years, and 
lieggai me ’ il J don’t have to shave the cane 
handle every day before l can walk out with 
it.’ 

These are some specimens of the humour of 

< v.iggeration. Many more could he given. We 
will only give two, both of which we saw lately 
m an A mem an wee A man remarking on 
the cold weather, said . ‘UoliP L should say so. 
Went home; lit. a candle; jumped into bed, 
tried to blow eandle out; couldn’t do it; flame 
Iro/en , had to break it oil.’ The other describes 
a remarkable physical phenomenon: ‘A man of 
mu acquaintance— in fact, lie was a <ousin of 
Colonel M\Kmiu*y drank so much ihalybeate 
water for Ins health that onc<\ when in jail for 
stealing a row, lie opened a vein m lu« aim and 
extrai ted enough iron from the blood to make 
a uovvbar, with which he broke his way out of 
prison.’ 

(l\) Tin Humour of Xmpi >w. - This is the ludi¬ 
crous (.fleet ol the combination of sense and non¬ 
sense, or of absurd statements made with an air of 
gravity. Aitennis Waul furnishes u« with an 
example lie tell*- of a young nun who (burned 
exemption from «(inscription ‘l« cause lie was the 
only son of a widowed mother trim support/d him.' 
The use of incongruous words olten gives rise to 
tin* kind of humour. Arlemus m courting his 
beloved Retry informed her that she was a 
‘gazelle,’ which, in remarks, ‘I thought was 
putty line’ lu the heat of hi.* love lie passion¬ 
ately' wished ‘there weie winders to my soul, so 
that you could see some ol my leelms. There’s 
lire enough in lieie to bile all tin corn-beef and 
turnips m the neighbourhood. Vesoovius and 
flic critter ain’t a circumstain e to it’ So warm 
a declaration deserved an equally warm response. 
Retsv dal not kul. She did not heat about the 
bush ‘You c.iv nte stride out what you are 
dnvin’at. If you mean get!in’ hitched, I’m iu.’ 
Art emus abounds m this kind of humour. At 
Itiihmond, after the siege, he met a ‘cullerd 
putMon,’ and asked him: ‘Do you realise how 
glomus it is to be free 7 Tell me, my dear 
bi other, does it not seem like ‘some dream, or do 
vou ivalise the great fact in all it-* livin’ and holy 
magmtood The ‘cullerd pu.-^i’ answered ho 
would take some gm. 

(;;) The Humour of Philosophy is what in | 
Sint laud vve would call pawkiuess, dashed with j 
a little wisdom. It accords well with the i 
"rave way Americans have ot saying com¬ 
monplaces as if tiny were some grand dis- 

< every ; not but that tlie.,e things are ofte,n 
(loverly put. Occasionally this philosophical 
humour takes the form of an epigmrjj, ji^^ome 
people aie fond of bragging about tilerr ancestors 
mid therr great descent, when in fact their great 
descent is just what is the matter with thorn.’ j 
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Such people are to be found on both sides of 
the Atlantic; they are by no means rare m tine 
age of snob-?. The touch of cynicism here is 
repeated in Pod Dilcs’s well-known sayings: ‘ It ; 
is wicked to cheat on Sunday ; the law recognises 
this tact, and shuts nn the simps;’ and, ‘The 
symbol of cl 1 arty should be a circle ; it usually 
ends where *t 1»« _mi .if home.’ Josh Billings 
is the best representative of tins kind of humour. 
Some of his witty and wise opinions have a 
(harm peculiar to themselves. They are m a 
special sense racy of the soil. According to him, 
‘It is dreadful easy to be a fool ; a man can be 
a fool and not know it.’ The vacuous youth 
and the masher hero of onr day may be nothing 
the worse of reading, learning, and inwardly 
digesting this truth. ‘If I was asked,’ urates 
Josh, ‘wliat was the chief end of man nowadays, 
I should immediately i»,p’.y : “ Ten per cent.” ’ 
His view's on ‘female eddikasliun 1 are worthy of 
notice. ‘I lieven’t any doubt that jou could 
eddikate wmnmm so muchly tliat they wouldn’t 
know any more about gettm dinner than some 
ministers know about premhing; am I while they 
might translate one ov Virgil’s Kklogs tu a spot, 
they couldn’t tianslate a baby out ov a < radii* 
without it ruin apart.’ Nobody will quarrel with 
luni for holding that ‘there u 2 things in this 
life for which we are never fully prepared, and 
that 155 twins’ Nor can any one doubt that ‘mis- 
fortm and twins 1* ir Pv rv« r ■ mu singl) ’ From 
these and other p! . 1 * «pfii a* deliverance**, we 
might conclude that Jo-di would agree with Sat ah 
(lamp in thinking life a wilderness where 
joy is quite unknown, did he not take rave to 
warn us against such a mistake ‘ “ Man was 
made to mourn”-this was the private opinion 
ot one Burns, a Skotchnian, wlm was eddikated to 
poetry from Ins lulancy. 1 and lie dilfer, which 
is not uncommon among grate minds. . . . Man 
weren’t made tew mourn ; man was made tew 
Lift.’ 

(4.) The ITumonr of SpHiniq .—Many ol the 
American humorists indulge m eecentri' dies of 
style, laughing at the laws ol grammai and 
spelling. Tt is plain there is not much fun m 
writing ‘hence 4th,’ or m putting ‘goakin’ for 
( joking; yet m some cases there is a good deal 
of humour hidden behind ^he bad spelling. In 
the Jitglow J*<ip?n t the spelling reproduces a 
charactoiistic dialect; hut usually it is only a 
mechanical mode of raising a laugh. Tt is so 
also with Artemus Ward. Take, for example, 
the showman’s letter to a country editor : 

‘I shall hav my handbills dun at your olliss. 
Depend upon it. J want you should git my 
handbills up in flamin stile. Also git up a 
tremendous excitemunt m yer paper ’bowt my 
onparaleld sluy.. We must fetch the pubic 
sumhow. Wc must work on their feeJins. Cum 
the moral oil them strong. Ef it’s a tomprance 
community, tell ’em I si nod the pledge fifteen 
mimts arter Ise born; but on the contrary, ef 
your peple take their tots, say Mr Ward is as 
jemal a feller as we ever met, full of conwiviality, 
and the life and sole of the soahul bored. Ef 
you say anythin ’bowt my show, sav my snaiks 
is an the new born babe. What a 

interestm study it is to see a zewological anijnil 
like a snaik under perfect subjeckshun! My 
kangaroo is the most lariable little cuss I ever 


saw. All for 15 cents. I am anxyus to skewer 
your inflooence. 1 report in regal'd to them 
handbills that I shall get ’em struck orf u top 
your printm ofliss. My perlitercal sentiments 
agree with youm evackly. I know they do, 
bocavvz I never saw a luau vvhoos didn’t.—Bespect- 
fully yures, A. Wahd.’ 

This kind of spelling has become so associated 
with American humour, that it is now generally 
regarded as part of it. Some deleud it on the 
ground that it. is the writer’s only way of render¬ 
ing the characteristics the actor can represent by 
his voice and manner. 

This is hut a bnef and incomplete treatment 
of a large subject Tt does not claim to be 
exhaustive ; it only sci ks to state something 
about, and give some specimens of, American 
humour, in order to induce the interested reader 
to follow out the subjei t for bmisrll. 


A TRADITION OF DOTTLEV HAIL 
nrAi’TKti v.- a ihh'p.lt: m?iu'rtkk. 

Twelve o’clock struck. 'Hie flagon was* m ally 
emptv, and Major Brand’s head and arms reclined 
upon the table, as if shuuber had overtaken him. 
With Everett it was different. True as sfcil 
to the inend who had sought his piotectioti, 
lie still wahlied, pondering over the probable 
chancer, of Cunninghams esiape. The wind still 
blew high ; but Hugh Evirell heeded it not, In* 
was wtanly counting the lueauned Ink of the 
clock, and mwaidlv hoping that the morning 
would fi hove linn ot Ins unwelcome* gu* l'. 
Some unaci ountifble atlvait'on seemed to fasRn 
•hi-' 03 e.s on the seciet panel, and In-, f.imv 
became so poweriully excited fh.it he momeutaMl> 
expectol to see it open mid the iigme oi Cun¬ 
ningham issue toilli. This peculiar fu dilation 
might have continued until the Master dropped 
a-leep through sheer exhaustion, had jiot Ins 
lethargy been dispelled by a sudden rradi coining 
from behind the wainscoting Everett com* qui< klv 
to his feet and gave a di-m.ived-glance at the 
recumbent form of Major Brand. The oflieer’s 
face was hidden, but hi*- position, indicative 
of profound repose, remained unaltered. The 
Master hesitated, stopped to listen to the slum- 
berer’s low hi oath mg, and then cautiously ap¬ 
proached the hiding-phi'e. In a minute* the 
scene was changed. Suddenly spimging to his 
feet and throwing open the door, the officer 
shouted for his suhoidiuatc. 

‘Where are the men '*’ demanded Brand. 

‘ Down-sLur.-,,’ answered Humphries, in u voice 
thoroughly suited to his granite-faced aspect. 
‘They would not he withheld from the strong 
drink, and it hath overcome them ’ 

‘How many sentries are there outside? 

‘ But two, 3 our honour.’ 

The Republican officer uttered a fierce execration. 
‘Lock the door, Humphries ’’ he vociferated. 
‘We must settle this matter by ourselves.’ 

‘What do you mean to do?’ faltered Everett 
with bloodless lips. 
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‘Bring hither your musket, Humphries. Batter him nerved only to heighten his suppositions 
the wall; and if the wood sounds hollow, heat it and make him become a prey to distressing 
j n > - doubt. More than once he had had recourse to 

The Master sank helplessly into a chair, ,i; >4 ■ ""'1 , thc P°t™W of it* 

and vainly endeavoured, by em-m S his ears, ro, ! t ™ t \ while miaUinuiB hmi flmra K hoiit tins 
, , •’ L i x i i i - i ordeal, at length began to have an emboldening 

to shut out the distracting sounds which accom- u)R , ot llpon lu8 Pluc.m K the flask m his 

pained the fulfilment of -this order. Looking up pocket, lie rose, and cautiously advanced until his 
after a short space, he became aware that, the fVet encounteied the beam that crossed the chim- 
work was accomplished, and that a fresh drama ney. It was here that Cunningham became 

was about to be enacted before Ins very eye-, aware of a nanow stieuk of light, evidently 

On the floor lay the trooper’s broken gimslo. k, i^umg through a crack in the panel by which 
winch, wielded l,y his powerful arm, had pro- heMm.l fust entered on the oppo-ite side (lulde.l 

i i ii.ii n- i , 41 , solely by the sense ot touch, lu* crept along the 

duecd a dep oiablc efievt upon the pant lin g. , J ' -i , i 1 n 

. 1 i r . \? beam, and applying bis eye to the crevice, saw 

An opening several feet syuujv was now iwble t o t ; illvllH .,. ] lim the near proximity 

in the fractured oak. A cold tremor crept ovei () f tkmger. Through the limited space allorded 
Everett’s limlx and seemed to deprive him y>f him foi eyesight, he <oukl ju-t discern a stiongly 
the power ol motion* 11 c watched the move- built man m nnlitaiy* #ostnnie retiming in a 
men!., ol tin* Bepublnan of Ik el* and his follower position suggestive of Ins stopping there all 
yutaully, listening meanwhile to their voices as night Facing him was another pei-.-on, whom 

0.10 whclivaisjo a di.um. t’im.imul.am w.tl.i little dilhcnHy made out to 

•llow ,S this 9 s,„,t flu. major. ‘1 cannot sec '-a Master lir^h bverctf. Alt, r satiafyuifi Imn- 

, . „ ... ,, . ,,i, . sell thus fai, Hie lugilne turned awuv, and was 

1 hotto.,. Ol flu- ( .nunc,an pit.- Hold out to f urlll ,.,. puartors, when 

the light, lluiiiplnies • * # a slight clacking came from fJie farther end of 

An evlum.ilion from both parties simulfa- the log. In a moment Eveivtr- w.irning, ‘Trust 
iiemish loljicd. not to it overmui h,’Hashed acioss his mind. He 


‘ Yoiidi i i- a doorway ! ’ ejaculated the Juniper, made one desperafe ellbit to reach the ledge, 
‘Pi.list'd be the Lo-d, \ve h.iM 111 .- Amalekite "htn with a crudi the rotten lama gave way, 
lloW i> and lie was precipitated down Hie black clmsm 

‘Not Net,’ ,,imth Vtaud. ‘A pu \awus licloiB of Ihv disused I'lunmcy. 

,, ‘ . ,,, * 1 A belief hud been prevalent amongst (;un- 

ii. ow uie wc o i o-s , mngliam’b friends that this adventmous gentle- 

J»“.u a hand vvuli that, worthy sir, said „ ltU1 was gifted with no fewer than nine lives. 
Humph nes, point me t« the long table. ‘\\o 11 ]ij H invariable good fortune had not left him, 
,oon make<i loodway.’ for it was not even mnv destined that lie should 

B\ the united exeilioiis of the two men the leave his bones at the bottom of Cottley chimney, 
leg- weir cjurklv knot kid oil this useful artnle The voung royalist’s pivnpitate downhill was 
if tun.dun -one ot Hugh Eveiitl’s particular sharplv at rested by a lalge beam, across winch 
tivaane -which was then f«u<ed into the gap he fell with a stunning slunk- a beam similar 


ami laid acioss the chimney .aperture. 


to that which laid just broken beneath him. 


‘’Fake m\ pistol,’ said Ihaud. ‘Show tin Mivhauually grasping it, the Cavalier, terribly 
liubt on vondei doorway; and if the Malignant shalceu by Ins fall, lay foi some tune as if 


attempts to stop me, shoot him chad ’ dead, happily uni on-cious ol tile tfiundering 

Everett cloud hi.- eve* and gave Cunningham sounds which echoed fiom the li.utured libraiy 

vi}) for lo.t,‘little doubting tli.it a few more panels above. At length, hovvevir, a few splm- 
mmutc's would de» ide his fate ITuni])hnes bus of waxid reached the beam upon winch 
knelt down, and with the one hand ca-ting the Cunningham rested, and these at once awoke hr* 
light ol the lam]) hill upon the entrance to • dormant energies Feebly moving his stiffened 
the pried-hole, levelled his loader’s long pMo] limbs, the fugitive slum* to lestore Ins blood 
with tin- othei, and awaited the lesult. The to some degree of circulation ; and being partially 
■Republican oIIkcv diow his sword and eros-ed successful m Ins dibits, he claw led a foot or 
tly .-improvised bridge without any resistance*, two along the beam until his advance was 
Housed to the highest pitch of anxiety for hr ‘stopped by the (old bare wall. Tin* noise, 
friends safety, Everett staggered towards the together with the fall of lubbish, had now 
opening, only to see Major (fraud* tome back (cased, fora pause had been made m the attack, 
begrimed unci disappointed. The jn icsf-huh- u an and Major I hand was preparing to cross. Tins 
i in lari, coupled with the scattered sbH<* of his senses, 

prevented Cuunjnghain from taking the alarm 

rilALTf.il VI.--THIS isxn OF THIS OAME. 1 Uiat ,Um ‘ T™“*»K 

himself, tin* Cavalier ome more crossed tlie black 

Tt is a favourite axiom with most people that, gulf, hut only with the same result. On neither 
a state' of suspense is immeasurably worse than side was ihere the slightest projection by which 
an absolute knowledge of the most dreadful he could «fleet an asient. It happened, however, 
certainty. The anxious tunc' vflueh had elapsed at this moment, as the mmh-enduring Cavalier 
since their fir-t alarm had been felt far more was sealed astride the beam, pondering moodily 
keenly by Cunningham than by even his sorely over Ins unpleasant situation, that # h^’legs, 

ti led * friend. The reckless disposition of the whic h were dangling beneath lum, struck* against 
Cavalier was not proof against, such emotions, an iron rod, that descended lrom the log on which 
and the faint sounds which occasionally reached’ lie sat into the unknown depths below. 


dead, happily line oii-cious of the thundering 


cuAm .it vi.--Tins kxd op tuu uame. 
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‘Good-luck!’ quoth Cunningham, wlioso blood 
again glow ed within him. ‘ There are two 
ends to a stick; down or up is all the same to 
me.’ 

Letting himself drop from his resting-place, the 
fugitive begun his descent, and in a second or 
two his feet touched the ground, and Cunning¬ 
ham stood helplessly in the darkness, uncertain ; 
whether to advance, for fear oj being precipi¬ 
tated into some invisible pit. Suddenly, as ifi 
by magic, u little speck of white moonlight 1 
(locks the floor; it is the orb of night 1'leaking I 
lrom a rack of clouds, and casting a solitary 
gleam through an opening in the face of the 
wall. Taking heart, Cunningham stepped for- 1 
ward, and with outstretched arms, slowly Ira- 
versed the long unseen expanse before lnm. -/The 1 
flags beneath Ins feet were slippery with fungus,, 
and the dose decayed - moll which hung about | 
the place aroused a suspicion that the disused 
kitchens in their present condition could scarcely 
be conducive, towards the good health of Master 
Everett m tile Hall above. Onward, still onward, 
treading light!), yet occasionally stumbling over 
pieces of rotten lumber, until an abrupt collision 
with the hard wall warned lnm that he could 
go no farther. Nothing daunted, Cunningham 
placed his hand upon the old stonework, and was 
about to continue. nis exploration, when liis move¬ 
ments were checked by the appeaiunee of an unex¬ 
pected phenomenon. Far away in the direction 
from which he cunn,tlie •■peck of mooulight still 
spangled the floor ; but now there liovered over 
it in the d..’ 1 : 1.. 1 1 a " ' ! lv px* like a 

lurid evil M . . .1. 1 , i ■■ 1 *’d l • ..‘l ol tie 

moon look • !<. i:M II" was not long left in 

doubt as t.» the nature of this mysterious appal i- 

tion, for the light began slowly to approach him, 
aud a heavy step sounded on tin* stone floor 
Cunningham thought of his nut suers, and instinc¬ 
tively clutched at ’Ins sword-hilt; but as the light 
gets nearer, he pew iv< *- that its bearer is alone. 

‘Hugh Everett!’ h«* cries, starling joyful!) 
forward. 

‘Halt there” answers a li.irsli unknown voice 
‘I know you, Walter Cunningham. Down with 
your weapon ; surrender yourself! ’ 

‘Keep that word for \our own crew,’ retorted 
the Cavalier, shrewdly guessing who (lie speaker 
w'as. ‘You are a liar; you do not know me. 
Put down that lamp, and come to knocks 
first.’ 

Drawing his sword in a moment, Brand rushed 
at the royalist, intending to overcome him ere 
any resistance could be offeied. This movement, 
which had been anticipated, was now as promptly 
encountered. The Republican's thrust was nimbi) 
avoided, anil so severe a blow dealt him in return, 
that he was /rought to liu knees. But the 
victory was not yit won. Instantly recovering 
himself, Major Pound attacked hi opponent with 
such determined ferocity, that it was only the 
state of partial darkness that saved the latter 
from almost certain defeat. Several slight flesh- 
wounds were both given and taken in the blind 
furv of the encounter, and Cunningham did not 
t'd confident of toming off best man even while 
he trusty blade which had borne him 

teiupany so long, when, as it suddenly snapped . 
of! do?', to Ins hand, there seemed but little 
v onbt that they hud come to the end of the | 
S3 ----/- 


game. As a last chance, he threw aside the 
useless hilt, and flinging himself on his stalwart 
adversary, strove to bear him to the ground. 
Although a perfect match for his opponent m 
a general way, the serious disadvantages under 
which the Cavalier laboured forbade this present 
unequal combat being protracted to any length. 
Many severe privations and no little amount of 
fasting had reduced liis strength to an unusually 
low ebb. Not so Major brand ; the Parlia¬ 
mentary bulldog was well led and as powerful 
as a lion, and the despot alt* gi apple must have 
ended by his eventually overcoming the obstinate 
resistance of Cunningham, had not an accident 
occurred which brought the duel to a sharp 
terminal ion. As they wiestled and caught at 
each othei, the Republican made a I also slip, 
slipped, and fell backwards, striking his head 
with terriUc. force upon Hie stone flags. The 
struggle was over. 

Having satisfied himself that the vanqm~ln*d 
man w r as not likely to make a . peedy lvci »<’V, 
Cunningham took the lamp and proceed'd to 
the dif.used ihiiiney by width he had de* uded 
On sun eying tin -pot, he, tmind that he must 
have unwittingly alighted in the untie of a 
huge fireplace, which had no doubt been u-ed 
1 m cooking mail) mighty urban' of lx el m 
the days ol ‘Good (Jivon Be* C Hi,- lab* anta¬ 
gonist had evidently <01110 down by ea id* in. ails, 
lor tile olid ol a Luld'l let down b\ a eouplr 
ol rope- was vi.ilde It was tin ■ appliances 
which helped the lb pubis an ofh<ev 10 pro-emte 
Ins seaiili, leaving ilumphnos liu.inwhile . 1 , .1 
guard on Master Eveiett in tin room above. 
Right]\ gue'sing tint Jirsislnn e would he within 
hail, though the reason lor hts advei arv’s coming 
alone puzzled Cunningham not a loth, he pru¬ 
dently decided to leave* the place, if possible by 
a diileient way from which he came With the 
Republican's sword he cut the rope- f.i lein*d 
to the ladder, aud exerting all his stieuulh, 
succeeded m entry mg it from 111 -ide the chimney 
and placing it In ueath tie ojxmuu wlmh lie 
had nutued in the face of the wall. Returning 
| after tins to the still senseless Bund, he eflected 
a partial <hauje ot clothing. Jh* Ihen a->*ended 
the ladder, and ffjuec/iug limiself tlmmgli the 
opening, which romnmmculed with the level of 
the ground outside, stood out upon the snddiiicd 
gras- a free man Turning Is mself, the fugitive 
royalist took «>n«* look .it tin old Hall, bathed 
in silvery moonlight, and with a mental lmpe 
that his movement would be iinobserv^l, lie 
trode avv.iv beneath the black shadow fin* 
trees, leaving Goftley, as he thought, for ever. 

Manx' year. elip-cd before lji.gh Everett heard 
any tiding- of the nocturnal xn-ilor lie received 
on that ex - *itlul night ; and in the meantime he 
suffered grtuily from his disinterested kindness. 
Although actual proof was wanting, suspicion, 
pcont 1 • 1 v at him as the aider and abettor 

of :1 V, ! ■ .* Ciunmigluun ; and consequently 

a lie.'ivy hue xvas imposed, which ate up the 
gieater part of‘the revenues of the manor of 
Colllcy. Not until the Restoration, neatly nine 
veins after the events wc have recorded, did 
the two again behold car.h other; and by llns 
tune Walter Cuuningham was high in favour 
with the restored king. Their meeting was one 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Imp to bo remembered; and E\ erell, as he formally recognised; and its authority is now 
gazed at Ins friend’s face, fedt iliat e\ eu those' supreme over five thousand miles of navigable 
nine years of trouble had not been ill spent in water. The Congo .River is estimated as diseharg- 
seeuriug his safety ; while Cunningham (now Sir ing into the oecau a tribute almost equal to the 
AY alter), who brought with him an order from Mile and Mississippi taken together. There is an 
the Cmwn restoring everything that formerly annual subsidy oi lorty thousand pounds in per- 
apperf .uned to the property, would have pi or tired polmfcy iiom the king of tlie Belgians, to assist 
twenty sueli, had lie been" able, in return lor the the revenue oi the state, wlnrh is expected to he 
servne undered lum on the jirjht when lie raised by rent, for laud leased to traders and 
made arquuintaneu with the ‘pno,*l-liolo’ ol others oil the banks of tin* river, and by export 
Cottley. duties M<» toll or passage due* arc levied, and 


Tin-: tit'i. Mwru or Tin: coMiO. 


_ _____ - there will be no import duties for twenty years 

wi / < a vr « i v/.n-r.i to eoine Native* and white men .ire placed upon 

()(.( ASIONAL MOILS. the same tooting; all religions are tolerated; 

t 11 M ( R' i M'xrt: 1 ) 1 *' Tilr coisiiO while the s !.tve*tr.ide is proscribed. Treaties 

weie at tin* same time concluded with England 
In rnnnc* turn with the return ol Mr II M aiifUfche * href European nationalities to recognise 
Stanley to tbi* eonntiy, and th.* publu .ition ol its Hag ax a friendly state. 

hi.; book giving a reuftd o( his six v ears’ labour* Mr SI*nicy, who hu^ there so much to bring 
on tin* Congo Un* i, the notes by Mr E. Belmar the aflair to a sue e*siul isoiie, has lu*en appointed 
Morgan, m the I'loeidiKi/i s nj Hi Jlnijid (hoiim- governor, while tin iv is a probability tliat King 
phtral S'tuiifi', po-sev < misiderable interest. AVe Leopold will asaime the title of Hovereigu 
learn then tin* l»egilining of till movenient which j of tin state. AA’iien properly developed, Mr 
has sound for utilisation and o*miu ,i iiv that j Ntnulev considers that the Congo j i n which, 
immense lerntoiv m We tern Afina i.illol tin (previous |o the delimitation, was <*ln< ' I a* 
I’m* State ol the ('ougo. [ (oiit.iiinng one million three lumdred thousand 

Leopold II, king ol ll. !’ 1 . • ! i ha . j square miles, and a population of about forty 

all along shown a .puul • . . ■ I study j million muiL— ought to yield a trade of one 

ol gen-lephy an l loj* t.dt i*i. and | hundred million pounds. Treaties have been 


all along shown a . pu ul 
ol gen- l.-phy an l loj* tal- 


travel, rnvjtid, in Kepi. nd.ei* I'Cti, i.*pr**xeiilativ< made with lour hundred and idly chief*, who 


u«*ogiupIi< ra to i • onleiv.it «■ m his loyal pain 
Buna-els, to «li°ui** tlie (jHe*lion ol tin ivploi 


leecive each an annual subsidy oi ten pounds, 
\ on condition that they place no obstacle* m the 


tnm and < mil ..lion oi Alne.i by tin opennig-up wav ot the free naxigntioii of the river, and 
ol it to ton mi r«e mm legitimate <nteipii*e, and I submit tluir divput* s to .u 1 utration. By the 


bv lb- *r imping out ol the lave-ti.ide 
1 . .lilt ol a till* e dav-’ lontiielKe among* 


a j ‘ omenlion with Portugal, this power gets the 
'.outh or h tt bank ol the Congo lor a distance of 


it'iu*e*ei,’..li\t -i o-uapln r* Irom .-ix lauop< an . nun t\ miles iroin its mouth. Station* have now 
iiat ion-, .ui Intel national Atrit.m \> oi uition was be* n built and established tor nearly hiteen hun- 
lonned. Cat as tai a*- England wa* concerned, j tired mile* into the centre of Atne.i, and ill all 

cut 1 inalioi* >1 co-op.! it-i,u w.e of short diuatiori, j piobabili: v railway.'will be madi lor it. further 

tin* Koval Ceo 'lajihnal Smnty pn ferrmg to j d( v* lopno nt. 

pursue if> own ji.d 1 1 . In* h jesulKd [ AA ho i.m forecast the fu tide of this immense 

in the ‘ Atne.m I ■ ;■ •: i ‘ by meins [ termor y ' I low to gam new maikets and what 

of whuh Mr Keith Johnston, and hu sueei*.* *or | to do with our suipiu* population, are two 

Joseph Thomson, wvie mil oni to Africa j piobleins oi the age The opening-up ol region. 

The cordial committee at i»i u*'*d-, o\.*i whuli j like the above i* one aii*wer to them, 
the km*' ot the Belgian* presided) likewise organ- j 

ised lrom time* to lime seven lu.v exjiediiion, i ( ( 

trom tin* east <oa.t tow aid* l.aue T* m ga ny i ka. ' 

The exploration of the Congo by Sfuilcy 0 uo a' AVlnii France and America have claimed the 
new direction to these clloits aiul called atlention 1 imunion ot the bievde, theie is aJ*o ground for 
to the western coast; although this geogr.iphi. al j believing that Scotland has Minn* claim a* its 
feat r.*.l twelve thousand pouinls, be-ide-* the J bn th place. As early a* 18*10, All* (Jaun Dal/ell, 


d*pV« Me loss of one hundred and seyeiitv-tlnee 
ii\ es 

In 1875), Mr .Stanley went to the Congo a* 
< .mimander-in-rhiel ol the International Asso* u- 
tion, with u view*of opening up tli.it liver It. 
became nec*e'*arv, as the undertaking devJoped, 
to obtain Iiom tin power., the recognition of tin 
sovereign lights of the Society acquired by 
treaties from the native chiefs of the Congo, and 
ihese rights had to be defined in legal" futm. 
The President of the l r nitcd States m lhR 4 v\.u 
authorised to reeomiise the Soup tvs Hag as that 


autnonseil to recommit' the houptvH Hag as that 1 iieel< d by means ol mm rods witli the cranked 
ol a Jnendly government, and Fruiiee followed I axle ol the dnving-wheel, i’revious to this inven- 


nun haul, Losmaliagow, Lanai k shire, a nun of 
great mechanic al talent, had a buyile of his own 
invention m daily me It went by the name of 
tlie ‘Wooden Horse,’ was made chiefly of wood, 
m a strong and sub t.mlial manner, the only 
coi'-ulerable <liHerein e between Ins machine and 
an ordinary bicycle b« ing that, thy steering-wheel 
w.,s iiiucli larger than that in pn sent use. The. 
s while was so low that the ruler had both feet 
on the ground at starting. Stirrups of iron hung 
In-in the K-ivpart ol the saddle, which were con- 
neebd by means of mm rods with the cranked 


with tin. r- ■« T n the recent conference [ lion, Dal/ell had also constructed a tricycle, which 

on AVesl \l" «i ‘...t- at Beilin, important! was propelled m a vary novel maimer, in&'laejuhes, 
regulations wen- laid down for the evta!di„hmeiit i called v. 1 ’ •! ’b d bv a treadle, movement, 

of freedom of commerce in the basin of the t’ongo j and eo.. t. ' n ■! . I. y >n w >d, were m use about 
and outlying regions. The Congo iftate was 1350. 
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The immediate predecessor of the bicycle and with wliat amount of injury to Dean and Chapter 
tricycle in this country was the Dandy or Hobby- I or to successive congregations no one could tell, 
horse, in use about the beginning 'fit the century, ! It might be small, it might be great, but danger- 
011 which the ruler u-ed to sit and paddle, himself ous it must be. Supposing that instead of placing 
along with feet on the ground. Through the the coilin in the crvpt, at the same part of the 
ridicule of the caricaturists and for other reasons, burial service it had been passed into a crema- 
lt speedily lell into disuse. For the practical tory chamber and the leinainder ol the service 
development of cycling we have to come to «mn- had followed, by the tune the funeral oration, 
paratively lucent times. The crank-action having or one ol those eloquent sermons with which 
been introduced into ma<limes made of non in Canon Luldon kept congregations spell-bound ioi 
18(52 by M. Miehaux, during the l\u is Exhibition an hour, was over, and the concluding hymn had 
of 1807 the use ot these machines had become been sung, or the Jkad Match had been played, 
fairly popular. Two Englishmen were one day the si 1 very-w lule pure a-h, wInch, altei one short 
admiring the evolutions of a velocipedist m the hour, was all that remaimd ol a pun'fied body, 
Luxembourg Cardens, when the desiie for tlx- perie<tly inoffensive to the livine, might be hit 
possession ot a machine occurred to both. Cue of unchanged tor ecu times m any such cmci.iry 
ihe-e gentlemen, Mr Clmrlei Speiuei, nutlw ol urn as might he seen m tlx* British Museum, 
llinjdi s and Tnnftlfs Past and I’lcsmt, was then beautiful 111 lonn, and with niscnjitions which, 
the amateur < hamnion 'gymnast of England, and a» historxal recoids, were niealeulahlv mole jun¬ 
to him it i" said belongs tlx- lx moiu- ol ml inducing manent than anything of modern fashion What 
tlx* bicycle to London in 18(58, where it alti.xted might St. Pauls and Westminster Abbey be, 11, 
considerable attention. The successlul intrudin' m-lead ol the eulhns with then- cuiruptm .011- 
tion of the bicyile led to the invention and tents, occupying large space, and a s* urce ot 
improvement of the tricycle; and now wan el v dungci to the Jiving, we had the «‘Jn -> only 
a season parses without some nnpiovemeut m admitted, airanged in the inn- ab-ng Hie side- 
utility and good work man dnp 111 (oiiix-ctiou with ol tlx* dorters, or 111 < Impel or <iypt, or bene.dli 
both machines. memorial window-, slab-, or bra—c- We .-lxui'd 

While, speed i- affected .1 good deal bv the have tlx- -aim- diaiige m giavevaid.s and eenie- 
state of the road-, the stvle of machine, the tenes lmm danger anil di.-gu.-l to health and 
absence of a head-wind, and the pi a< tire ot the beaiitv, when tin overcrow ded i emetines of to. 
rider, an amateur has been known to lide up- day were m inverted into the OudVaeie of the 
wards of twenty miles m an hour A Iricyclist lutuiv. 
ha- been known to do one mile in three minutes 

thirty-four and a lull’ second-. Loth the litci.i- I,0(: 1JY 

ture and the manufacture of bicycle- and tucyck-s We have receive1 tlx- followm • interesting mu- 
are now most extensive, and more than keep pact rative lmm a 101 h -pondeut 111 Cieenock, wlx» 
with tlx* demand. thus write- ‘A leiuarkable c.i e of life-saving 

Then- is a (Vilists’ I’nion, to wliub am lxh-r, by a dog occurred la-t summer 111 (liven nek, in a 
amateur or pi-ofe-mnal, is eligible on pavnxnt timber pond attached to a mwiuiII Tlx -hip 
of one shilling. Tlx- Cyclists’Touring Club lud of land upon which the sawmill is built pri-cni- ! 
increased to more than twelve tlxm-and immbein a frontagi <»• about tiffv vaids to tlx* ]mbln-street, I 
m 1883. and extends lully two bundled vaids towards the • 

Tlx* law .1- to cj cling forbids lxliug upon any Clyde. Two-third, of the gimmd 1- wet ground 
footway, pavement, or causeway -el apart foi ---that 1-, ground ent 11 elv < overed by water when 
loot-pa-M nger- ; ln-isls upon tin* <mi tying of a the tide l** in Three -xle- of tins poition are 
lamp wink- 11 ding between Min-et and siunise ; nxlosed by a stunt paling, through vhxh Jixlo- 
the sounding of a Ik-11 01 whistle in passing carts, sure tin- tide ebb- and flows Tlx* fouitli side is 
carriages, 01 Imm-s, or m ; • • ih'i.ugh the formed bv a perpendicular embankment ol four 

streets of a town; and the . ■ ■■•• . where feet deep, winch al-o foi ins tlu- termination of 

any horse i- lendeml icstive and fnghtened thediv gmmxl The inclo-ure, or “pond” as it 
Two or more bieytb-fs .-hall not rule abrea-t is called, is u-ed for -lining timber afloat. At 
when passing or meeting any vebi-le or bor-e- lugb water, tlx* floating timber and dry ground 
man. are litatlv level. And as at tlx* time of tlx* 

following nx ideal the noixl was closely ir/cked 
sin NPfcSCKH vv mu.h on tBBViMio9. with tmiUr, the.,* seemed at high water to be 

Sir Spencer Well- recently delivered an addre-s little .qiparent differcnee between dry ground 
at the J’aikes Mu-eum of Hygiene, when the and wi t gioiiud. 

chair was taken by Sir Lyon Playfair, M 1*. ‘For sevtral day- two dogs ol the hull-terrier 
In the courmAif his add res-. Sir Spencer said kind, whose owner-* were at woik in one or 
that a** to hujial within our ehuiolies, abbey-, other of tlx* ii* 1 1> ”, *« * 1 *pyards, were enjovuig 
and cathedral*, he asked them to consider for themselves in 1 i < 1 • m, '>* ’ absence by chasing 
a moment vvlmt incalculable advantages erema- eatli other m play, rushing impetuously hither : 
tion would give* ovn* the pn-ent system of and thither, sometimes along the street, o<ca- 
mcasing the (lead body in h*ad and oak and sionally making a dait into the xard round about 
leaving it beneath tin* door, where priests and tlx* sawmill, and a- suddenly disappearing again 
people attending public worship were exposed to -out to the street, and up one of tlx* many 
more or less danger foi months or j ears from closes at hand. One of those charges led to a 
tlnS 'Wi®*** ius emanations which must escape so rather Midden and somewhat disastrous termina- 
long as more than tlu* dry hones remained. La-t turn. It was high water. In at the gate of 
Saturday tlu* Lord Max or was left in the crypt the sawmill premises rushed the two dogs, the 
of St Paul's, his hotly to undergo slow decaj, one do.-* at the heels of the other, across the 
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vard and on to the floating timber. One of them tion of labour and dirt, gab-fires are still more 
was soon made aware of the instability of its costly than oo.il ; but their convenience, deanli- 
footing bv its dipping into the water between ness, and perfect control over heat will more than 
two logs which were float mg a Jew inches apart outweigh this fact with many people. 

The two logs between which the dog fell were . -- 

floating on their corners, and therefore formed rM „ „ ,, rn TT 

a slope on each side like the letter A, which THE MONTH: 

caused tin* dog to slip, lank into the water at SCIENCE and arts 

every otlort to scramble on to the toj> side of 

its temporary prison wall. Its more fortunate It will he remembered that last year Mr Ellis 
companion retreated to dry ground ; but on Lever oflered a pri/e of the hundred pounds 

seeing tin* struggles of its fi lend, it at on< e tor the best safety lamp for the use of minors, 

returned, and, by intelligent '.•■'-tine, invited it In the result, no lamp sent m for cornpetitn>n 
1 o tv ft it /mint Tin* etlorts of the unfortunate dog fulfilled the required condition**, so that the pn/e 
were i*f no avail ; still it per-evered, dining w'.h not awarded Hut we may be quite sure 
which lime the other had twice returned from that the oiler did much good in turning the 
and to dry land. On making the tlind visit, it attention ol inventive brains to a much-wanted 
seemed to grasp the situation, for with its teeth ! help' to our poor miners. The same gentleman 
it at onu* caught its.submergid companion by j now oilers a similar sum to the discoverer or 
Hi,, buck ot the net k, and av-u-ied so efl’ectnally ] the inventor ot a sale and ethcicnl substitute 
•is to enable it to scramble out ol the water | lor gunpowder m mines. C nioi tunately, gun- 
find join in anolber romp, but not W'ltlun saw- 1 powder is cheap and docs its work well; but 
null premise.- The 1 v were lievt r aftoiwards seen , tlure is little doubt that to it must be attii- 

within the gate, conimmg their fun to the Mieets J buled many ol those sad explosions by which, 

on ail subsequent ocueioiis ‘ during the past twelve months, nearly live htm- 

‘ Jt mav be o| mfete^l to note that it was a male 1 dred lives ha\o been lost m this country and 
dog wliuh tell into the wutej ; the othei, its abroad. Unless, therefore, ttVo hopud-for dis- 
rescuei, w.s ol the g, nller s< x.' coveiy points to some substitute which is cheap 

as well as ellective, we cannot hope that it will 
' be received wutli any great lax our. Some short 
ci PJo. > iT.oiTHNL.-. ol-’ co\i.-u\> time* ago there were favomublo re porta published 

Alt Thomas Fletcher, Warrington, m speaking of the behaviour of the lime cartridge, which owes 
o] 1 Some Curious Piojwitn*-, of (‘oal-gas,’ said that its e1hcieiic\ t.o the addition of water instead ot 
until lately people had been under tin* impression tire This cartridge i- of course above suspicion 
that ga- xvas merely a means ol obtaining liulit, so tar as explosion is concerned ; but like mauv 
and cun for this piupoxe it liad been, and still j other so-t ailed ‘ mmmitionV it ha*-not been gene- 
was w.'isletillly used Oidinary-si/ecI sitting-room*- j rally adopted in our collieries. There are many 
were sometim**- 1 lighted bv three or four burner*-, j xvlio urge that the use of gunpowder m our 
each being inclosed with opal or '.'round-glass i mines should be rendered illegal ; and although its 
globes, whull WM-ted about half the light Now, abandonment would piobablv le-sen the output, 
liis own sitting-!worn was verv well lighted ley one. | the xvoikcis would la* relieved ot one ol the 
No 8 P.iay’x burner IVople weie not generally j risks attending their unenviable lot 
aware that one 1.liege burner, consuming eight leet At a recent meeting ot the Royal Hoo¬ 
per hour, gave lav mole light than two separate graphical Society, Mr Comber gave an liite- 
buraets each consuming four feet per hour; and resting account of his travels in the region 
that one burner without shade was about as good ol the Upper Congo Foi tin* last eight years 
as two with opal or giound gl.i- - globes. A burner Mr Comber lias been in Western Akira, on- 
if placed at sink an angle as to give a flat or i'mHv mg to the country as a medical 

saucer-sha]>cd flame, greatly increased the light, :m " * , ;.i» x »I the Jlaptist Mis denary Society, 
but was liable to smoko il tinned low. In tin* With some ot his unselfish hi ot liven he pushed 
case of smoking of ceilings, the gray or brown up the river for four hundred miles above 
discoloration was, he thought, caused only by the 1 Stanley l’ool, covering a district novel before 


ctpjo. . pm>1*1*11 rn.H ol-’ co \ > 


dust m the air being more or levs burnt, caught 
the.ascending current of hot air, and thrown 
agarist the ending. 


explored except by Stanley himself. With re¬ 
gard to the health 'ol Europeans in this country, 
he distinguished between the several sections 


Mr Kletclur evidently prmtises what he of the river. In the delta and on the coast 
preaches, and the cooking, heating, and lighting near the river there are large numbers of Enro¬ 
ll! his own home jire done by means of gas. lii i pean traders from every country, who seem 
his house of fourteen rooms, with an average ot 1 always well and to possess somHcharm against 
ten persons, Ins gas bill in 1883 was twenty- | levers In the (.it.ir.iM region ot the river, 
one pounds, at thiee shillings and livepouee per i between Viw and Stanley Pool, about two hun- 
thousand cubic feet Of this sum, eight pounds 1 dred Euiopcans had lound their home during 
wertt. for lighting; three pounds ten shillings for, the past six years. Of these, perhaps twenty¬ 


cooking , one pound for bath-heating ; and eight | five per coni, had died, generally from fever, 
pounds ten shillings for gas-fires. The rooking i Thirdly, the Europeans m the Upper Congo, 
mid heating by gas wived him at*least one servant" j numbering about thirty, have enjoyed good 
v^hile his coal-bill averaged twenty-seven shillings ; health. It is interesting to note that the steamer 
for eighteen months. As to quality of cooking 1 in winch Mr Comber travelled was buiK at 
and convenience, there could bo no possible com-! Mos-rs Thornyerott’s works at Ciliswiclt on 
parison between gas and any known fuel. Rut! the Thames, and was taken out in sections and 
Mr Fletcher admits that if we exclude ^lie ques- i put together on arrival at F f ‘ x,,, ey Pool. 
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Accordin'; to the Nrun YnrL Christian Union , contrivance with a clamp and a universal joint 
the small coin used in many parts of Mexico which will lit upon anything from a lncjcle 
ol a somewhat peculiar character. It con- wheel (at rest) to the knifebourd rail ot an 
sists of small tablets ol soap stamped with the omnibus. To this U readily screwed the pho- 
government mark. These tablets can be used tograpluc camera. The traveller can thus dis- 
lor washing purposes so long as the impression pense with the cumbrous tripod stand, and can 
is not rendered illegible. place his handy apparatus wherever he pleases. 

Another novelty which is common to the A powerful hydraulic press has lately been 
Mexican Indians is worthy of notice. These constructed by Sir Joseph Whitworth & (.!o. lor 
warrior,*, we are told, make a serviceable shield the purpose ol compressing teak and making it 
out of a blanket by wetting it and holding it, hard and close-grained, so ih.it loom shuttles can 
by ity upper edge to screen their bodies A be constructed from it. The high price ol box- 
bullet iu striking such an obstacle will not pier e wood, formerly used lor this purpose, lias ren¬ 
it, but will merely cause it to sway back The do red it necesv-try tlut some cheaper material 

blankets are hand-woven and are very tht< k should, if possible, be found which will answer 
A few experiment -1 would soon determine the the same end. The press subjects the teak to a 
efficiency of this curious shield, which, li sue- pres-ure of about fourteen tons to the squat o 
cessiul, might be utiliM d by our own troops. m<h Under the operation, the wood becomes 

A great many frauds ^iqve recently been perpo- very dense, and is susceptible of a high jnush. 
tratod upon pawnbrokers and othei.s by means of It would be interesting to know whether tins 
a new alloy made to imitate uine-mrat void. It completed wood tan Is* Tendered sen livable 
is composed of < upper, tin, and platinum, and for engraving purpoMs Mum woods h been 
will resist the oidinarv acid te't. When formed experiment! d upon m this direction, ov mg to 
into coins it will agiee in weight, and ring with the limit price oi the boxwood ordm.. ,iy used, 

genuine gold; and it i* believed that a laigi but with mditlerent siiuess. Many an of the 

number of spurious soveteigiis aio at the present opinion that automatically engraved blinks will 
moment m actual emulation, lompo-ul of this pre-ently reaili sii'-h perfeiluni that the art of 
‘mvstery gold,’ as it is termed. the engj.iver will be lo-f. JJm those wlm ale 

The lives of tin* poor In uses upon the htleit best qualified to «_>ivi an ojmnon upon the 
tram-lines are hard and shoit. A very lew subjei t ( 1 •> *• 1 that much ut lem.um. to 
years ol the woik the liarde t pail, of vvhnh is be dom ' 1 wood-tngr.iver finds hn 

the effort necessary in starting the luav v vein, le occupation gone. 

into motion—rendeis them unlit foi lurthei ser- Sixpenny or rather h.ilMnmo ti<het. arc 
vice. All lovers of animal-will Ihejelore icjoice now .‘sini at the i\m- po*lo|hc«- vvliiih intitle 
in the rapid adoption of steam in of hor • - the holder to the prude;.* ol live minute. < on- 

power foi this purpo«- In many ol our provin- viixition per telephone vulli a fneud at am other 
cial towns the trams nie cutnelv vvoiked by this posl-olheo or telephone station at a didanu. 
new form of iron-lurse, winch l a- silent as its Our own po*tal and telephone authentic- would 
living prototype. Only last month Hu* Y\ igan do well to nuk * a note of tin- Hitherto, tiny 
Tramway Company sold off its entire stock ol seem to have hem at Iol'_m heads with one 
horses. Dining the past three yiai’s lln ir train- anothei, and between the two stools tin public 
ways have been winked by engines and ho*-e mleic-t has fallen t<» the •.■i.mml It j. uitain 
jointly, and the exp.-iienee thus gained ha that our telephone M'-leui u at pie-cut tar too 
shown most lv il:r. f coal is cheaper e\t lie-ive, and the Companies will soon find out, 

than muscle. 'I h 1 .* . Tramway Com- as the ladway Cunipame- fiave already done, 

pany would do well to make note ol this, and that m serving the mteie-ts i>{ the masses, tiny 
thus put an end to tie* <ruelly enacted d.iv will bc.-t solve tin ir own 

after day on the .steep inclines ol our northern Some interesting particular- have lately been 
capital. published relative to I* \ 1 I •*. . f liferent 

The Exhibition of Amateur l'hob.giaphy in kinds of leather | ( »i* : ■.» j -p , , based 

London proved to be so great an attraction on ob*-erv.ilion- lecordid m the Brin led-book 
that it was kept ojien lor a fortnight longer dop.utment, of llu* Ihitish Museum, lake mod 
than at first iu tended The great number of other tJnng-' in this age of rapid production and 
pictures sent in for competition neaily sixteen cheap m.mulai lure, the* quality of English leather 
hundred—shows wli.it a hold tin-, beautiful has defenoiated dm mg the mst Inindml'jW*. 
art lias taken upon the public taste. Many Processes have* been introduced for tanning leather 
of the works shown were ot the very highest que-kly, and the resulting material lias sullend. 
class. The amateur with means md leisure Morocco leather, made from the hides ot the 
has far better qf portunities of gaming distinction sleep, the coal, an-l the seal, ri the most durable, 
in this art than the busy professional pho- These skins are tanned with sumach, a plant 
tographer, who must, to secure p.ilionuge, rim vvhnh is common in South America as well as 
in one groove and lemam a fixture m his in Southern Europe. Next to morocco comes 
studio. roon in point of durability; but it will bo a 

Now that it is possible to secure pictures of surprise to many to find that the so-called 
all kinds of o 1 i'*rt in motion, from a flash of Pus-nan leather is the least lasting of any 
lightning to tin g!. :• *•.•!*_ breaker on tlie sea- Among the curiosities of binding in the Museum 
shore, appliances to make matters easy for the are—a book bound in deerskin, dated 1485, still 
ubiqviitou^, photographer me constantly being in good condition; one bound in the skin ot the 
brought 'lor ward. One of the most ingenious ot kangaroo; and several in tanned pigskin, all of 
these is the Camera Clip, introduced by Messrs which have lasted well. 

Oakley of Bermondsey, Loudon. This is a little A nevj, method of packing materials which 
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are liable* to injury by contact with the air has order to Japan for material wherewith to try 
been published by an American paper. It is fresh experiments. This course has been taken 
there Mated that a German firm f applies different at the instance of Professor Beceari, who has 
chemicals, chloride of lime, for instil ire, treated studied the growth of the tea-plant in the 
> in the following manner. The material is countries in which it is indigenous. ITe is of 
wrapped m strong paper and sealed up. The opinion that previous failures m Italy have been 
package is then immersed ioi a moment in a due to errors m culture. For instance, the 
hath of resin which is pist warm enough In plants have been reared m the shade; whilst 
keep it in the liquid state. Another oubide m India and China they nrc planted on open 
coating ol paper completes the operation. It is ■ ground in the lull blaze of the sun. The sod, 
obvious that many perishable commodities— too, in which the plants are grown should con- 
delimieacent salts and llie like, whn h are now' lam a laigo pioportiou of sand and oxide of 
supplied ill bottles —could lie conunlonlly treated iron Professor Ilrruiii believes if llie«e and 
in Inc rime manmi. other details of culture be attended to, ami 

The jinweiIul antiseptic action of perchloiide it the plants to he imported are brought from 


ol mercuiy (corrosive sublimate) has ol l.ite \e.iis 


oldest pr<»\imes of Japan, that Italian 


attracted much attention Dr Slcrnbcig lias in growls will meet with suctc-s m their next 
le.vnl Repoits to the American f’ublii Health I attempts. 


Association given the uesiilts ot hi-- 


In 1877, a circular w».i* issued to the rnil- 


upoii the cilieieiu \ of the salt, ulinh confirm j way Companies by the Hoard o! Trade, pointing 
pi** ions expei imeiiR He u-s< rts that au .rjuemi!! out that three-lourth*- ol the railway ae< idents 
solution ol the mere* uni salt m the prop. >]f mn 1 leported to the Ro.ud wire traicable to Ibe 
ol mu* m 1<n thou-and i-’ stioiig eumigh to insure 1 waut ot continuous biakes. The Board further 
the didnut'on of iiiii'toscopn gi iiu.s in active , pointed out the conditions essential for a good 
giou'Ii imt containing f pore, ; and Hut it fhe; <ontimmu-. bialce -namely, tli.it it, should he 
propmtiou In imreasea to one m one thousand, j efficient m stopping trains, instantaneous m 
it dcstio^ . the spores too, provided that its a. timi Lief ion, self-ailing m i.ise of accident; that it 
is fontinued for a teil.un period. The stronger I should l>e regul.uly used, made of durable mate- 
solution i-. aho a reliable ag"ut for lh<’dismlei tmii I rials, and easily kept in order. A return lias 
of bedding foi the w.elmig of Iiikj’s and w'.dls J ju-t been made by tlie railway Companies, m 
of mfedid room^, lor the haml- and nistninn lit- ■ accordance with the Art of 1878, i*“- , t.-c*!’ , i" the 
of mu goon-, and for the treatment of wound-, use of continuous brakes on then a • In . 


I’.ut fm ("litmumi application to wounds, the 1 hi mu this we gather that the total amount ot 
weaker ‘oliitinn is pii lei ible For the thmough loihng-stoek fitted with conlmuou-, brake* up 
diMnfei lion ol ollm m* 1 1 ’ l unv fluid i to the end ot last year was seventy-four p. r 

material ‘iippo-ed to •: • ■ geim-,, lie 1 cent, of engine; and seventv-seveu per cent, of 

ici ni)in)"ii'l-> a Miluf mu ol one in fixe hundit d, '\ehii les Tin* entire stock ol the Metropolitan 
(oulamni; the ‘.me* quantity of potassium pci - J di.-tnct Inn* is ntted with the AVestinghouse 

mangauate (Dmulx - lluid) In all ia-i-, Pies-* j brake. The U N. K, the H N \\\, the L B. 

niixtiues rquirc a viitm drfimlc time duiingaud S. (', the N. H, the N. London, the 
wlueh tlu‘\ iiiu-t 1>< .dlowed to act, « i thev x\ill| Metiopolitan, and various Scotch lines are among 
not ellect the fiurpo e in xiexx. I the otli-r Companies wdm deserve honourable 

Mr Samuel Morhv ha« u><eidl\, in a lecture [ mention m coiiiplyin ,, 1 with the conditions* of 
to ullage is, endeavoured to urge u]ton the the Hoard of Trade cueul.ir. 

labouring c* t 1 . d* V. and oioivmiy «* 4 | Mr Mallien Milium-, willing in the (hntlr- 
a vegetable < . ■ i\ !■ r (liildreii. The ; until'* l\fuqirjw\ says ‘Tlu* lb pmt of Dr Sprague 

Jmvi-I m - i. a ,in-* indorses Mr ! on “marbled beef” assures us that eattle-breeilem 

Morlcy’s remaiks, and points out that a child's 1 <an manufacture this noxelfy n the public will 
body, < oii-istiug as it doe.-, principally ol lluid ! pun lia-e it, and speaks of rearranging the dis- I 
and fatty eomjionents, and, m a *i.p r. 4 *. !v Lubutiou ot fat and lean as freely as a nuiiu- 
modeiate degree, of active it t , 1 factum 1 of wall-papers or a eali<o-prtnler may 

requires a nouiihliment wlmli goes rather mme 1 mu range his bloiks to luing out nexv patterns 
to the huilding-up of its constituents than to i for the foifliroining .season. As the Tinu'\ jv- 
the of then* iumtimial expenditure, ro 1 mailcs • “Tlu* stockyard him Income a sculptor’s 

that thi child mjuires inert mateiials, such as 1 studio, in whnh living matter is moulded accord- 

bread, vegetables, «Sco., for the laving-on. of sub- mg to the artist’s discretion.'’ instead of placing 
stance, far more than meat. It is pointed out , 1 tlu* fat of our pmc cattle m huge unmanageable 
too, that a child’s Jood must he abundant, and i lumps as heretofore, xve are to have it regularly 
this in poor homes is, of course, far easnr of intciianied with the muscular fil%*y and fasci- 
attainment with xeget.il>les than with meat at rule*, forming marbled, ribbon-patterned, streaky 
its present price. Unf; and this js to be effeited by scientific 

There have lu*<*n m past times many attempts feeding and the survival of the fittest; by 
to acclimatise tlu* tea-plant m Italy”; and tU> faithful and vigorous application of Darwinian 
French consul at Maples lias, m his last Report, principles. The Times tells us that “the most 
given several interesting particulars relative to splendid marbling is as fleeting as beauty in 
them. Hitherto thes* attempts have only resulted general, and will not survive discomforts,” that 
in .failure, although in some few districts plants the marbled cattle must not be subjected to the 
have been grown in the open and have thriven hardships of a hea-voyage, aud thcrej^rc "we 
for a short time. The government are, however, must do our marbling at home. This couilu- 
liot discourage!I by previous disappointment; and sum, however, is liable to serious modification, 
the Italian Minister of Agriculture lias son| a large now that the problem of importing slaughtered 
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meat in prime condition lms been practically 
solved ’ 

A lonlemporury has retontly pointed out a 
curiosity of commerce in the fact that the major 
portion of the produce exported from South 
.Allien is used for the adornment of the fair sex, 
and becomes visible in the form of diamonds 
and ostrich feathers. These articles of luxury 
indeed account for five millions out of the sum 
of seven and a half millions which represents 
the value of the exports Twenty years ago 
the diamond fields of South Afrit a were un¬ 
known. Now Kimberley alone rejoices in a 
population which takes annually a million 
ateiling in wage-, all earned m digging out the 
precious gems. During the past fifteen x ears 
about forty million pounds-wortli of diamonds 
have been won from Mother Eatlh in those 
fields ; representing, wjnm cut and tillered for sale 
in the jewellers’ shops, considerably more than 
double that vast sum. 

There is, at the time we write, every reason 
to hope that a threatened war between this 
countiy and another power has been happily 
averted. Tiut tin* rumour of such a calamity, 
although it paralyses trade anti does much harm 
in other wavs, is often produt tive of good m 
the shape of valuable suggestions, which other¬ 
wise would never have beek made. "For instance, 
it -haft lately been proposed that by international 
imderstaudmg, every fleet or squadron should he 
accompanied by a ‘Red (Voss’ ship, whose duty 
it would he to rescue drowning men arid to 
succour the wounded. The rescued ones would 
he considered prisoners of war, and would even¬ 
tually he given over to the a icionous side. This 
suggestion needs no comment. In these days 
of torpedoes, rants, and heavy guns—winch be¬ 
tween them can sink a fleet in a \cry short 
time—such a humane prou-ion becomes a posi¬ 
tive. nen -.-i tv 

Another very good suggestion is, that Eddy- 
stone lighthouse should be at once placed in 
telegraphic communication with Plymouth, from 
which town it is distant some ten miles Ry 
tins provision, timely warning could be given 
of the approach of a hostile licet. Rut even m 
times ol peace, a cable between the outlying 
lighthouse and the slime would he of immense 
service, and would soon pay the expense of its 
installation. It seems rather surjuising that the 
wire has not been laid down long ago. 

The new's that England has added to her vast 
dominions a coaling blation at Port Hamilton, 
in the island of Quel pari, will cause many 
people to ask where that place happens to 
be. Tin* island lies otf the eastern slimes of 
Asia, and is. sixty miles di-tnut from the 
southern cojfd of Corea. Jt is of vulcanic 
origin; about forty miles m length by seventeen 
m width at its broadest part. The highest 
point of the i-land is six thousand five hun¬ 
dred feet; and the Kicks arc so white as to 
have the appearance of being covered with Htiow. 
The place is fertile, well populated, and its 
scenery is most beautiful. The people carry j 
on a flourishing industry in the manufacture 
of 1 etraw-plaited liats; hut they hear a bail 
nafue, chiefly in consequence of the island having 
been used more than once as a penal settlement 
by the Coreau government. Ry the posses¬ 


sion of this coaling station, England materially 
strengthens her hands m the far eastern seas. 

In this Journal for 11th October occurred 
an article on Rums and Scalds, recommending 
Carrou oil, a compound of olive oil and lime- 
water. A correspondent suggests an improve¬ 
ment even upon this well-known recipe. He 
says. ‘My father prepared this oil fifty years 
ago, hut he always u-e*l raw' linseed oil, witli 
the addition of a small quantity of turpentine, 
I say a tenspoonfnl to a six-ounce or eight-ounce 
I bottle. 1 do not think there can he a better 
remedy lor burn- and scalds. The turpeutine 
is a marvellous improvement in allaying the 
pain ; and it is very desirable that the remedy 
should be made known as widely as possible.’ 


TO NRLLY 

The rose, alas ' -Iwll bloom to fall. 

The lie** that bole it, pass away , 

Ami Time, who pilfois ]o>s bom all, 

May stamp those feature- with *1. e 
Thorn'll nw m.i\ dim that blight him tve, 

Eoi me it- thaim will ne’er V lost, 

Caie* max on tease as yf-at- toll In, 
iiut 1 -hall novel count lh«* mot. 

The hee with tott’nn" limbs is left, 
its woes upon the litee/o tu will , 

The hou d>s, of all then leave her el t. 

Shall <* 111110 * ln'loie tin* winbi’s irole 
Ami jc.n- m iv ndyc that m.uble blow, 

And all it- clu i mi" locks deraiif***, 

You will be k>\el\ tlit'ii, a- now, 
l'\u 1 shall novel mink tin dunce. 

No. call 1 i'ci fm »ct the d.tv 

When, hopes debated, In all dopie soil. 

You ehuiiiud the biltei stum awav. 

Ami Idled my soul wilh p'uio ami n* I 
Ah, no 1 I never can lor/et 
'ilie eheeiui" mule, tin- welcome wo.d, 

The <*v' that ''listened when we met, 

'■'lie von*. h\ sweet, rompa--ton stiried 

That voiu* shall vet lelain its power 
AY lion all it- silvei tom* has lied , 

Tint smile shall theei the dullest horn, 

, lhoii"h nil its ioiiner light. be sjiciL 
Lit * v* iv In kle dial in depatt, 

It I’.it ■ ]n'ii lianee he so im lined ■ 

While j it, icmtmis the kindly hcait, 

The *h*aie-t gilt in left 1*011111*1' 

KltANOlS EllNLsT EltADLKT. 

The Conductoi of Cm \ monks’h Journal begs to diroct 
the attention of Contributors to the following notice: 
hit. All couimuTiications should ho addressed to the 
‘ Kditoi, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

‘JJ lou its n'tuin in ease of lueliyihihty, postage stumps 
should accompany every lunnu-ciipt 
•id. Tu secure their safe return if ineligible. All Mand- 
W’MITS, whether accompanied by a letfcei of advice or 
■* otherwise, should hair the wntcr’s Name and Add mu 
written vjioii than in CULL 

4 th. Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped alld directed enwlope. 

If tn'c above rules are complied with, the Editor will 
do his best to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. 


Printed aud Published by W. & II. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


All Right* Racrzrd. 
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WHITS TABLE OYSTERS. ! 

For poiir: year- the production of oysters lias j 
been declining. We by no moans desire to comey 
the impre-Mou Hut tliey are becoming unob¬ 
tainable. Hugo shelly specimens, hailing from 
America, Portugal, and the North Sea, make a 
btave show m midiopohtau markets Jt the 
public aie not abo\e feasting upon these, fish¬ 
mongers m ill long be able to supply the article at 
something like a reasonable price But epicures, 
who will be content with nothing short of a 
leal ‘Whilst,ible native,’ mu«t not object to pay 
a high pi ice for the gratification of their taste. 
Duiiug the season, these, delicacies, without 
leaving any large profits to the fishmonger, are 
worth three shillings and sixpence per dozen 
This practically limits their consumption to the 
wealthy. 

Only sixty years ago, Whitstable oysters 
sold at nineteen shillings a bushel; and even 
twenty years since, the prices were so mode¬ 
rate that an oyster-supper in which ‘ natives ’ 
figured was by no means regarded as an unjusti¬ 
fiable extiavaganoc. In those good old times, 
coinparatnely few of tlie bivalves were carried 
to London other than by boats. A regular 
fieet of swift, perfectly found, well-manned boats 
ran between Whitstalde and Billingsgate; and 
capital tones of ruses adopted by the energetic 
captains are even now gleefully told by veteran 
salts who delight to ‘light their battles o’er 
again,’ The trade # was then a very different 
atfair from \\ hat it has since become. A 
bushel of oysters was a tiling worth buying; 
for the fish were piled and packed to a perfect 
cone, high over the rim of the measure. As 
if tins was not enough, half a shovelful more 
was generally given, as a bies-.ing, into the 
bargain. » * 

yhe largest sale of oysters recorded Vas in 
the season of 1802-63, when upwards of sixty 
millions were sent into the market. ‘Natives’ 
were then two guineas per London bushel. The 
same quantity at the present time it worth 


se\enleen pounds; and we need hardly say that 
measures are not heaped, nor half-shovelfuls 
thrown in. Even common oysters are now 
selling at considerably more than double the 
prices obtained for ‘ native* ^half a century 
ago. 

Of course we are proud of our oysters. They 
are veritable nmll use an aristocrats. But we 
endeavour to improve the inferior sorts, and to 
imparl, so far a< we can, culture and refinement 
to shelly candidate-, from K—ex, from France, 
from tlie North Sea, and even from Ireland. 
But these bv-t, perhaps feeling their inferiority, 
prefer ‘home-rule’ Still, it is for their good 
that they are taken from their lough-and-tumble 
life in the stormy ocean, and iran-h ried to our 
licli and quiet estuarine water-. Here, like 
Jeshimm, they wax fat; but truth compels us 
to admit that we have never yet seen them 
kick. Yet, at. their be-t, these can scarcely com¬ 
pare with the ‘native,’ which, while it thoroughly 
enjoys life, does as little in the house-building 
line as it possibly can. Free from all anxiety, 
and wifely sheltered from every storm, it dis¬ 
dains to pile up its shell m huge coarse ridges 
and layer*; and so it fashions a beautiful, 
peifectly formed, thin covering, the interior of 
which is of a nacreous iridescence, that in point 
of splendour treads closely at the heels of its 
tropic.il cousin, the pearl-oyster himself. 

How is it that oysters are declining? A 
great ‘spat of brood’ was deposited in the Whit- 
stable waters in the seasons 185fLand 1859. At 
that time the men reaped a ricliMiarvest. The 
«put, or lu other w ords the baby oysters, clustered 
evetywhere, on the rock 1 -, on the hides c the 
harbour, m the sluice, and in the very back¬ 
water itself. Flatsm'ii earned pounds—-weekly, 
by collecting it; and the very children, without 
trouble or danger, obtained considerable sums 
in the same way. lint since that time little ‘ spat ’ 
has been deposited. The causes of thij, failure 
are unknown. Notwithstanding all the means 
employed, the scarcity continues to increase. As 
yet, the brood corneth in ^eant measure. Not 
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a few persons—among thorn those gentlemen who 
are popularly supposed to know all about the | 
matter—attribute the failure to ‘ over-dredging.’, 
But we are assured by old men who have been 
on the ground upwards of sixty years, that some 
of the heaviest ‘spats’ have occurred at times 
when the fishery lias been, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, denuded of stock. 

According to popular opinion, an oyster should 
never be eaten unless the month has an ‘r’ in 
its name. The summer months are the unlucky 
ones. Then the oyster enjoys himself, or ought 
to do so. His human ‘friendly foes’ refrain 
from their onslaughts upon his small but well- 
nigh adamantine home. Why is this? Oysters, 
as a rule, spawn in Dkjqy or J une; and as the 
nature of the mollusc then undergoes an import¬ 
ant change, its llesh is with reason regarded as 
unwholesome. The spawn—or ‘spat,’ as it is 
usually called—is at first of a cream-1 ike colour 
and consistence ; as it matures it assumes the 
appearance of slate-dust; and when the parent 
at length opens its shell and emits the ‘spat,’ 
the water becomes pervaded with a misty hue. 
Freed from their mother’s watchful care, these 
gay young creatures—for such they are—plunge 
headlong into life, and revel in the poetry of 
motion. As yet, the dashing young bivahe is 
very rudimentary ; but he possesses a pair of 
tiny shills, the very picture in miniature of 
those which his careless pari ills boast of; and 
he sports his own little mantle, to which aio 
attached a number of cilia as minute as they 
are wonderful. B\ means of tin-sc little paddles, 
during the first three days of its existence the 
infant oyster moves freedy from place to place, 
as bees (lit from Jlower to Honor. While this 
condition of freedom lasts, the tiny creature i- 
exposed to the ravages of its many foes. It. is, 
too, an anxious time for the dredgermau. Fre¬ 
quently the freely moving young Spat’ is swept 
far away trom its breeding-grounds by btoims, 
tides, and currents. Then, -when it finally settles, 
and seriously undertakes the establishment of a 
home, it possibly does so on some deep sea 
bottom. Thus, while the ‘spat’ is wholly lost 
to the cultivators, the colony formed remains 
undiscovered, and so is practically lost. 

Should the young oyster escape infantine perils, 
and be spared to settle down m the vicinity of 
its phlegmatic parent, it attache* itself to some 
suitable quict^resting-place by its under shell. 
The cilia, no longer either useful or ornamental, 
disappear ; and having no longer anything better 
to do, the invenile mollusc begins to grow. 
Within a fortnight it has enlarged to the size of 
a pin’s head ; and within twelve months, sup¬ 
posing it to have escaped the attacks of star¬ 
fishes and other enemies of its race, it will he 
as big as a two-shilling piece. Not, however, 
until it* - fins attained the mature age of four 
years, is it considered marketable. 

Various indeed are the substances to which 


at the time of settlement frivolous young oysters 
attach themselves. Some of these curious mate¬ 
rials, with the shells attached, are in the. writer’s 
cabinet; and very peculiar they are. Among 
them may be specially mentioned a piece of 
wood bored through and through by the trrcdo t 
or fchipworm. Vet another is a fossil crustacean, 
washed out of the Loudon clay. A portion of 
the tusk of Elcpltas 'jmviKjcnius , a mammoth’* 
tooth, and a part of the bone of a rhinoceros, 
have aLo afforded foundations for colonies of 
oysters. A vase of beautiful Samian ware and 
several fragments of Roman pottery are more 
or less iucruslod with well-grown shells. A large 
rough Roman roofing-tile, similar to those exhi¬ 
bited in York Museum, the same, too, a- those 
which were anciently used in the construction of 
soldiers’ grave*, would appear to have afforded 
young oysters ample room for the di*pl tv of their 
peculiar affections. Old Dutch Lottie , tohacio- 
pipes of strange fashion, and other (,i«.or articles 
too numerous to mention, show that the succu¬ 
lent mollusc is not very particular where li<* 
pitches his habitation 

This account would be singularly in< oinpleto 
if no reference was made to the awards at the 
Fisheries Exhibition of I sew. That Exhibition 
will belong remembered for the splendid Micee-s 
which it achieved. At the present lime, no 
wilier on fisheru s or on pi i leullure <un any 
more avoid making re fere me thriitu than Mr 
Dnk iimld ketp tins head of King (Minifies I. 
out of hi* mainisciipfc. The Whitsluble <>\-for 
Company wa* well rvpicanted at the Exhibi¬ 
tion , and its aqnanum, specially de*ign< d and 
arranged, attracted the attention of the hundreds 
of thousand* of visitor*. Tu this aquarium were 
exhibited the various specie, of oyster* m the 
different stage* of their giowth ; Hie soil of 
wliii h tin* bed of the ground is composed ; the 
dog-whelks, star-li-hes, and other foes of the 
ouster; with algo, zoophyte*, sea-anemones, and 
ofln r specimens of marine animal and vegetable 
life 

’File Seasalb r and Ham Ov*tor-fishery Com¬ 
pany is another successful centre of the great 
Wlntdaidu oyster-trade. Its name stands deserv¬ 
edly high in the metropolitan markets, and ils 
prodm t* are held in reputation. It is an old 
fishery, dating hack to an unknown period. 
Certainly the Seasalter fishery was grai.tgd, to 
the Priory of Christchurch, Canterbury, before 
the time of the Norman Conquest. As long ago 
as the reign of King Henry VIII, the fishery 
was settled upon the Deaji and Chapter of 
Canterbury Cathedral. jM the present time, the 
royalty of the fishery, the Seasalter portion of 
which is situated on a spit of ground called the 
‘ Pollard,’ is held by Messrs Austen of Canterbury. 
Tf "■ grnPfvirg be able to record that this 
i 1 .; -'l.ist li li« *■;. w.i also admirably represented 
at the great Fisheries Exhibition ; and that the 
enterprising owners, carried 0 oiF a fair share of 
the prizes and awards. 

At the present time, upwards of thirty millions 
of young oysters are annually imported from 
various places in England ami elsewhere by the 
two grefft Companies. Many of these are brought 
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from Arcacdion and other French breeding- 
grounds; whilst E--ex also lurnishos large. quan¬ 
tities of ‘brood.’ As this woik of importation 
lias increased, it has necessitated the creation 
of a considerable carrying fleet; thus altogether 
there are over one hundred boats employed in 
the trade in ono way and another. Each boat is 
manned by from three’to live hands. It will 
theielore be readily seen that llie^e oyster-fi'-hei ies J 
are the means of affording honest, profitable, 
and fairly constant employment to a wry large j 
number of men and boys, who m more semes 
than one really live by the sea. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

Ill” MRS OLlPIIAXr. 

onwrrn x.\x. 

TiiE Win tori ion rns came ne\t day : he to t lie 
best room in the liouv, a tenipmatuiv r.irehdly 
kept up to sixty-tiie degrees, and the daily atten¬ 
tions of the excellent doctor, who, Lad} Mark- 
liam declared, wa- thrown away upon her healthy 
household. Air Win ter Ijotiru wa-. a man of Jiltv, 
a confirm'd invalid, Avho tiavelied with a whole 
p.uaphernalia of medu anumls, and a servant 
who was a framed muse, .and vry skilful in all 
the lower brandies at the, nvdical craft. -Mi-. 


| Markham at all, that he would get out of it 
somehow; some, that there would he no escape 
for him ; Rome, that with such a flue, jointure 
as Nelly would hale, it would set the little man 
up, if he could give up Ins ‘ways.’ Markham 
lud not a very good reputation, though every¬ 
body knew that he was the best son in the 
world. He played, it was said, more and other¬ 
wise than n mail of his position ought to play. 
He was olten amusing, and always nice to women, 
so 1Ii.it society ne\er in the least broke with 
him, and he had champions c\erywhere. But 
the mere fact llvat he required champions was 
a pi oof that all was not exactly as it ought to 
he. lie was a man with a great many ‘ways,’ 
ivhnh of course it is natural to suppose would 
he l>,id ways, though, except in the matter of 
play, no one knew wry well wlut they were. 

Wiuterbourn, lmwevur* hud never been so bad 
as h'> was on this ociu'-ion, when lie was almost 
I lifted out of the carriage and carried to his room, 
Ins very host being allowed no speech of him 
till next morning, allev he was supposed to have 
gotowrthe fatigue of the journej. The doctor, 
when lie was summoned, shook liis head and 
looked verj gru\o; and it may be imagined 
what talks went on among tin) guests when no 
one of the family wa- present to hear. These 
| talks were some!lines earned on before Frances, 

I who was scarcely realised ns the daughter of 


Wiuterbourn, huiinei*, w r as not like tins. She 
unvoting, pretty, livtly, fond ol wlut sin 1 culled 
‘fun/ and bv no means hound to her husband’s 
sickroom. Everybody said she was Aery kind 
to him. She UeAer refused to go to linn aaIhii 
he wauled her. Of her own meord, as pail ol 
her usual routine, sh. aaouIi! go into his room 
three or even lour limes a day to see if she could 
do am thing. She .it with him alwaja while 
■Roberts the mau-nur-e had hi- dinner. Wh it 
more could a avoiii m do* She had indeed, it 
was under-lood, maria d him against her a\ ill; 
but that is an acudcnt not t<* be avoided, and 
she had always been a model of piopmt\. 
They were asked eveiyiihere, which, cumuli img 
how* little adapted he amis for society, av.is uolhing 
less than the highest proof of ln.w mmh she 
Avas thought of; and the iuo-t nivpt’n.u'hahle 
matron* did not hesitate to invite Lon! Markham 
to meet the Winterbourne. It was a a\ un¬ 
derfill, quite an ideal fiiendship, everybody said. 
And it a\ as sudi a comfoit to hotli of them ! 
For Maikliam, considering the devotion he had 
alwjjy ■ shown to his mother, would probably 
flmt it voiy inconvenient to manw, which is the 
only thing wlmh makes friend-hip between a 
man and a woman difficult, A wonian does not 
like her devoted # fi iond to marry: that ia the 
worst of those delicate relationships, and it is 
the point upon which they generally come to 
shipwreck in the end. As a matter - of cour-e, 
any olher harm of a grosser kind ivas not so 
much as thought of by any one who knew thorn. 
There were people, however, who asked them¬ 
selves and each oilier, as a fine problem, one of 
those cases of complication wlifcli it pleases the 
human intellect to icsolve, what would happen 
if Wiuterbourn died?—a thing which lie was 
continually threatening to do. It had been at 
ono time quite a favourite subject of speculation 
in society. Some said that it wouldf not suit 


flu: house. Even (flando Ramsay forgot Ins oivn 
pressing concerns in consideration ol the urgent 
question of the moment., and Sir Thomas ceased 
to think of Waling. Frances gleaned from 
what she lieu id that they were all preparing for 
flight. ‘Of touv-e, m ease anything diendful 
happens, dear Lady Markham/ they said, ‘lull 
no doubt go too.’ 

‘ What a funny thing/ said one of the Miss 
Montagues, ‘if it should happe n in this house.’ 

4 Funny, Lama ’ You mean dreadful/ cried her 
mother. ‘ J>o choose lour worda little better.’ 

‘Oh, you know wlmt 1 mean, mamma!’ cried 
the young lady. 

‘ You must think it dreadful indeed/ said Mrs 
Montague, addres-ing Frances-, ‘that we should 
l discuss such a sad thing ill this way. Of 
(tourse, we are. all very sorry for poor Mr 
i \\ mteibouru ; and if lie had been ill and living 

in his own house-But one’s mind is 

occupied at present by the great inconvenience 
— oh, more than that —the horror and—and 
embarrassment to jour dear mother.’ 

‘All that/ said Sir Thomas with a certain 
solemnity. Perhaps it iva- the air of unusual 
gravity wutli which he uttered these two words 
I which raised the smallest momentary titter—no, 
not so much as a titter—a faintly audible smile, 
if such an expression .may Iry used—chiefly 
among the young ladies, ivlio had perhaps a 
clearer realisation of the kind of embarrassment 
that ivai meant than was expected of them. 
But Frances had no clue whatever to it. She 
replied ivurmly: 

‘My mother will not think of the incon¬ 
venience. It is surely those ivho are in such 
trouble themselves ivho arc the only people to 
think about.—Poor Mrs Winterbourn 

* Who is it that is speaking of me in* such 
a kind voice?’ said the sick man’s w’ife. 

She had just come into the room; and she 
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was very well aware that she was being cl is- m Frances’ face. It was perhaps only that the 
ousted by everybody about—herself and her girl was a little simpleton, and meant what she 
circumstances, and all those contingencies which said. ‘ Lou think 1 sit up at night,* she said, 
were, in spite of herself, beginning to stir her ‘Olio. I should he ol no use. Mr Winterboum 
own mind, as they had already done the minds has Ins own servant, who knows exactly what 
of all around. That is one thing which m any to do; am 1 the doctor is to send a nurse to let 
erisis people in society may he always sure of, Huberts get a little rest—It is very good of 
that their circumstances are being tally talked you. Nulling is quite the sort of thing people 
over by their friends. go m lor now, isn’t it? But, unfortunately, 


.an, tn.it explain*, said Mrs w inter bourn; tins, and turned again towards the scene out- 

and she went on, without saying more, to the side, opening her book at the same time, wdneh 

conservatory, wlneh opened iroin the drawing- was like a dismissal. But at that moment, to 
room in which the party was seated. They the great surprise ol Frances, Maikham appeared 

were silenced, though they had not been saving without, strolling towards the open door He 

anything very bad of her. The sudden appear- mine m when he saw her, nodding to her with 

auce of the person diseased always does make a look which stopped her .as she was about to 
a certain impression. The gentlemen of the Imuawav. 

group dispersed, the ladies began to talk of ‘I am glad you are making friends with my 
something else. Frances, very f-liy, yet burdened little sister,’ he said—‘Iluw is Wmtciboiun 
with a great desire to sav or do w»nu thing now ? ’ 

towards the consolation of those* who were, .n ‘I wi-h everybody would not n*k me every 

she bad said, in such trouble, went aftu Mi*, two minutes bow he is now,’ orud the young 

Winterboum. She had sealed herself where the wile, ‘lie doesn’t change from one lmll-hour to 

big palms and other exotic foliage were thicket, another—Oh, impatient; ye-, 1 am impatient, 
out of sight of the drawing-room, close to the I am half out of my sense-, what with one 
open doorway that led to the lawn and the sea thing and anolhei ; and here is your sistt r - 
Frances was a little surprised that the wile ol vout si-ter—asking to help me to mir.-e him • 

a man who w'as thought to be d\ mg should That wa* sill that suw wanting, I think, to drive 

leave his bedside at all; but she relict led that me quite mad'’ 

to present In caking down, and thus being im j ‘lam sun- little Fan lituer thought she would 
longer of any u-e to the patient, it was the nroduut uuli a teruble result. Be reasonable, 
duty of eveiy nuise to take n certain amount Nelly.’ 

of rest and fresh air. She tell, however, more ‘l)on’t call me Nelly, sir; and don’t tell me 
and more timid as she approaibed Mis Winter- to he reasonable. Don’t von know liow they 
bourn lmd not the air of a muse. She was are all talking, those horrible people'—Oh, why, 
dressed in her Usual wav, with her usual orna- why did 1 hung lam here?’ 

monte—not too much, hut yet enough to make ‘Whatever was the reason, it can’t he undone 
a tinkle,' had she been at the side of a sick now*,’ said Maiklmm. ‘Come, N» llv 1 Tin- is 


person, and possibly to ha\e disturbed him. 


nothing but nones, vm know. You can be 


or three bracelets on a pretty arm are u iv j jour-elf when you please.’ 


pretty thing 


but tliov are not *erv .suitable 


‘Do you know why lie talk- to me like that 


lor a sick-muse She was sitting with a hook hcfoic } on ? ’ said Mis Wmteibouin, suddenly 
in one hand, leaning her head upon the turning upon Franco-. ‘It is because lie tlunks 


other, evidently not reading, evidently very thin 
serious. Frances was encouraged by the down- be < 
cast face. to a 


thin* r. nun* to a crisis, and that 1 shall 
be «i-mp ii< i - Here the hasty creature came 
to a pa u-e and staled suddenly round her. ‘Oh, 


‘I hope you will not think me very hold,’ I don’t know what. I am saying, (JeofI! They 

she said, the other stalling and turning round are all talking, bilking m every turner about 

at the sound of her voice ‘1 wanted to a-sk you and me.’ 

if I could help you m any way. I am very ‘Bun away, Fan,’ said her brother. ‘Mrs 

good for keeping awake, and I could get you Winterboum, you see, is not well. The. best 
w'hat you wanted.—Oil, 1 don’t mean that I am thing for her is to be left in quiet. Bun 
good enough to he trusted as liui.-c ; hut if 1 away.’ 

might sit up with you—in the next room-to ‘It is you who ought to go away, Markham, 
get you what you .want ’ and leave her to me.’ 

‘What do yoqpmean, child ?’ the young woman ‘Oh ” said Markham, with a gleam of ainuse- 
baid in a quick, startled, liall-ollemled voice. She meul, ‘you set up for that too, Fan! But I 
was not very much older than Frances, but hei know better how to take care ot Nelly than you 
experiences had been very different. She thought do. Run away.’ 

offence was meant. Lady Markham had always The consternation with which Frances obeyed 
been kind to her, which w’as, she fell, somewhat this request it would hi* difficult to describe, 
to Lady Markham’s own .'uhuntage, for Nelly j She had not understood the talk in the drawing- 
knew that Markham would never marry so long j room, and she d'id not understand this. But 
as her influence lasted, and this was for lu» I it gave her ideas a strange shock. A woman, 
motbci’s pood. But now it was very possible | whose husband was dying, and who was away 
that Isady Markham was trembling, and had put | from luin—who called Markham by his Christian 
her little daughter forward to give a sly stroke, j name, and apparently preferred his ministrations 
Her tone softened, however, as she looked up | to her oygn. She would not go back as she 
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came, to afford the ladies in the drawing-room ‘He is afraid of the responsibility—at least 
a new subject for their comments, but went out I am, Markham. Think—in your house !— O yes, 
instead by the open door, not thinking that the my dear, go without delay.’ 

only path by which she could return indoor-, Markham paused, ami looked at her with his 

* led past the window of her mother's room, which keen little eyes. ‘Mother, why don’t you say 
xipened on the lawn round the angle of the house, at. once you want to get me out ol the way.’ 

Lady Markham was standing there looking out ‘I do I don’t deny it, Maikhum.—But this 
ns Frances came in sight. She knocked upon too. We ought to have another opinion. Do, 
the window to call her daughter’s attention, ami tor any iuvour, what I ask you, dear; oh, do 
opening it hurriedly, called her in. ‘Have you it’—O yes, 1 would rather you sent him here, 
seen Markham?’ she said, almost before Frances and did not come back with him. But come 
could hear. hack, if you must; only, go, go now.’ 

‘T have left him, this moment.’ ‘You think he will he— dead before I could 

‘ You have lett him Js hr* alone, then 9 Who get hade. 1 will telegraph for Dr Howard, 
is with him? Is Nelly Winterhouru there ?’ mother ; hut 1 will not go away.’ 

Frances could not toll why it was that ‘•lie ‘You can do no good, Markham--except to 

didiked to answer She made a little assenting make people talk. Oh, lor mercy’s sake, what- 
niovement of her h< ad. e\ er you may do afterward*, go now.’ 

‘It ought not to fie,’ <ned Lady Markham- ‘1 will go and lelegfciph—with pleasure,’ lie 
‘ljpt at this moment at any othei tune, it they said. 

like, but not now. Don’t you see the difference } Lady Markham turned and took Frances’ arm, 
Before, nothing w.b possible. Now—when at as he left them. ‘I think 1 mu-1 give in now 
any moment, she may be a tree woman, and altogether,’ she med. * All is going wrong with 

Maikliam-- Don't you see the diffeionco' me First Con, and then my hoy. For now 1 

They .should not, they should not, he together now'’’ see what will happen. And you don’t know, 
Frances stood before her mother tooling that you can’t think what Markliuni\has been to me. 
tt claim was made upon her wlinh she did not <>h, he has been c\ milling to me! And now— 
own understand, and a helpline-s whnli was l know' wbut will happen now.’ 
altogether loiugn to her oidinary sensations ‘Mamina,’ said Fiance®, trembling. She wanted 
She did not under-tand, nor widi to undetstand to say that little as she howlf was, she was one 
--it was odious to In r to think even what it who would never forsake h< r mother. But she 
could mean. And what could she do? Ladv was so conscious that Lady Maikliam’- thoughts 


Markham was agitated and t*veiled-- not able to 
control hoibcLf. 

‘For I bale just seen the doeloi,’ she cried. 


went over her head and took no note ot her, 
tli it. the wmds wen stilled on her bps. ‘lie 
said tome once Unit he could never- leave )<ut,’ 


‘and he says that it is a rjueftion not even ol she said, Littering, though it was not what she 

da vs, but o! hours (food heavens, child, onlv meant to say. 

Dunk ot it that such a thing should liippeii ‘ He sml to you once-* Then he has been 

here; ami that Maikliam, Uitiih'tm 1 should nave thinking ot it, he has been discussing the ques- 
t<» manage even thing. Oh, it is indecent—then lion?’ Lady Markham said with bitterness. She 
is no other woid I or it. (Jo and call him to leant heavily upon Frances’ aim, but not with 

me. AYo must get him to go awa> ’ am tender apjireeiation ol the girl’s wistful 

‘Mamma,’ said Fi.tncf s, ‘how can 1 go hack ; (hare to <omlort her ‘That means,’ she said, 


‘.Mamma, siul runo*Jiow can 1 go hack 
lie told me to go and leave them.’ 

‘He is a fool,’ cried Lady Maikliam, stampiii; 


‘that I can never deseit him i must go now 
,nid g(< tid ol all this excitement, and put on 


her foot ‘JIo does not see how he is com- a composed face, ami tell the people that they 
mitling himself; he does not mind.—Oh, what may go away it they like. It will he the right 
does it matter what ho said to you 1 Bun at thing for them to go awaj But I can’t stay 
once and bring him to me. Say 1 have some- lieie with death m the, house, mid take a 
thing uigent to tell him. Say -oh, say nnv- motluily care of of that girl, whom J never 
thing’- it Oonstimee hud been here, she would trusted—whom Maikliam- And she will 


have kuovvii.’ 

Fiances was vevv sensible to the allow thus 


marry liirti within the vear. I know it.’ 

Fiances made a little outcry of honor, being 


flu*.,’.it her m haste, without thought. She greatly distuibed— ‘O no, no’’ without any 
was so stung by it, that she turned lnistilv t,o | meaning, for she indeed knew nothing, 
do her mother’s coni mission at all .costs Butt ‘No! How can you say No?--when you are 
before she had taken half-a-do/cu steps, Mark- \ quite in ignorance. J can’t tell you what Mark¬ 
ham himself appeared, coming leisurely, easily, I ham would wish -to be let ah.%^ 1 , most likely, 
with his usual composure, lound the corner. | if they would let him alone. • But she will do 

and now she 


with ins usual composure, lound the corner, if they would Jet Jam alone 
‘What’s wrong with you, little mi?’ lie asked it. She always was !.• il tr 


‘You don’t mind what ] said to you, Fan; 1 will be rich. Oh, wh. a ‘iunr it is altogether 
couldn’t help it, my dear.’ —like a thunderbolt » ul ■ a c'-ir sky. Who 

‘ Tt isn’t that, Markham. It is—■mamma.’ * could have imagined, when wo came down here 

And then Lady Maikliam, too much excited so tranquilly, with nothing unusual- If 1 

to wait, came out tf> join them.* ‘J)o you know thought of any change at all, it was perhaps 
the state of affairs,TUat-kham? Does she know? that Claude—whom, by the way, yon must not 
I*want you to go off instantly without losing a be rude to, Frances -that Claude might per- 

moment, to Southampton, to fetch Dr Howard. Imps- And now, here is everything unsettled, 

—Quick ! There is just time to get the boat.’ and my life turned upside down.’ 

‘Dr Howard?—What is wrong with the man What did she hope that Claude would have 
here?’ 1 dune? Frances’ biam wan all perplexed. She 
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Ijad plumbed into a sudden sea of troubles, with¬ 
out knowing even what the "wild elements were 
that lushed the pla< id waters into fury and made 
the sky daik all around. 

VERONA AS IT IS. 

The association of Verona with the name of 
Shukspearc, always intimate, lias been intensified 
within the past few years by the revival, on a 
scale of exactness and magnifnenee never before 
aimed at, of the two plays of which the scenes 
arc laid m the quaint old Italian city; and jet 
the English traveller, red-hot with the enthu¬ 
siasm engendered by witnessing one or other 
of the representations, fondly expecting that the 
Montagues and the (Japulets, Romeo and Juliet, 
Lminco and Speed, will mo\e with him m the 
midst of scones almost unchanged dining the 
lapse of centuries, prepared lor the enjoyment 
ol pleasant, romantic day-dreams in a piosaic 
age, is doomed to hitter disappointment. Bui 
the bitterne-s of the blow from his Shakspman 
point of view is immeasurably soltened by the 
other historical charms W’hit h surround Verona 
Verona has but scant justice done lier by the 
general traveller. A couple of hours are deemed 
amply sufficient to exhuu-t her attraction-, 
wheieas a week might he lully employed b) the 
conscientious sightseer who has a higher object 
in mow’ then the mere cramming of the gicutest 
possible amount 'of ‘doing’ into the smallest 
possible space ol time; wlul-t tin* artist ami tin 
antiquary mu-l make up tin 11 * m.inls loan even 
longer sojourn. And vet, even when we have 
been ,propuicd for disappointment, the Just 
association of Verona iu our mnuL being with 
Shakspeare, our first duly is tot.ee lor ourselves 
how far short the real falls of the ideal; and 
w r e make our way to the house of the Capuh 1 < 
Then*, in the mean, dark, narrow, evil-smelling 
Via (\ipello, stands the hoil.se, hut ala - 1 what a 
grimy, prosaic realily it is, even when pre-ented 
to us after a due lowenng of our ideal 

The armonal bearings—the cap—are btill over 
the archway; hut excepting them, there is not 
the remotest trace to remind u- that It was here 
that the most beautiful love-scene in the world’s 
drama was enacted. The carved balconies, the 
trueery, the ornamentation, all the outward .sym¬ 
bols ot a wealthy gentleman’s town residence, 
have been tom away by local ‘improvei ’ or 
relic-hunters. y/Where was Oapuh t’s orchaid is 
now a til thy stable-yard, much used l>y country¬ 
men who bring the produce of their lands to 
the city market. There is nothing romantic 
about us os we stand in the crowded, gloomy 
street, hut the glimpse of never-changing blue 
sky above us. The natives, doubtless wondering 
at what can occasion our curiosity, gaze with 
us at the sculptured cap, and read the. inscrip¬ 
tion, as if these were new features in the sur¬ 
roundings of their daily life. Rather sad at 
henrt, perhaps half-angry with Mr Irving for 
entrapping us into so enchanting an ideal, we 
make for Juliet’s If mb. The load to it lies 


through some of the least delectable parts of 
the city; it is evidently a well-beaten road, 
for at every filty yards or so wc are accosted 
by an individual who wants to conduct us to 
the tomb. The mutations we decline; and at 
length find ourselves m front ot a miserable- 
looking house, of which tile plaster is battered 
and discoloured and the tiles torn away. We 
ring; and after an interval, the filth}’ head of a 
cook or scullery-maid, or some one whose lines 
in life are cast in unsavoury places, appeal.s. 
Under a sort of tunnel, we pa-.-., and are in what 
is now a convent gal den, and what was, we ale 
to believe, ‘a dnm hyard ; in it a tomb belonging 
to the Capulets.’ Again tile id< :il is shattered. 

After making all allowume for the wear and 
tear of four hundred vi.ua, we have, W’lth 
reason, we think, brought 0111 -elves to the expec¬ 
tation of being moie intiiftatelv in the company 
of Sliakspeaio lieie than m the* fill ret- of tin* 
crowded city. But try as we may, .a. .sur¬ 
roundings are um ongi nial. Peace m*und, a 
calm blue skv above, hut nothing mcm Imagine 
the Bennoudwov luaikct-gardeiii —tlKinw.lve- the 
sole joiunaiils ol om* ot the rnbe'-t icligmu-. 
demesne- m England - shut withm tour walls, 
and vou liavi* the ‘chiiKlijaid’ ol Borneo and 
Juliet. Imagine a stone • dll li• •. h, built 
under tlie shattered remnant- ol v. b i might 
have been once a dainty (lotliic Imildmg, and 
vou have the ‘tomb belonging to the < apuleK’ 
Tln-ie all 1 many mm ting-cards in the cattl**- 
trough ; and it. is a slight consolation to Irani, 
by a pi iu-.il of the names on them, that English¬ 
men are not the only victim-, of tin worthier 
sham 

Wo turn Itom ‘Juliet’s Tomb’ gladly, and 
rctraee our sh ps citv-wards, m order to vi.iL 
tie* ‘o]H*n place’ which is the scene ol the com¬ 
mencement of the Tim (h nib nn a of rtiond. 
Tin* I s5 probably tin* ‘Piazza delle Ei!>.*,’ which 
lias hern ideal ifiid with the Porn in of the 
ancient Homan < lly, and is a j*n ture-que spot 
enough, e.pcciallv on markit-du, when the 
oblong i- crowded fioui end to Mid with quaintly 
dressed vendor.- ot lit cions fiiut, of gram, meat, 
and odds and ends of all sorts, each one uitdir 
Ins or her huge white umbrella. The houses 
around, built upon anodes, and with Jioscoed 
walls, still wear an old-vvoihl look; and we can 
without nunh dillnulty sunound our-elves with 
Valentine-. and Proteu.es, Tybalts and Capukt-, 
Lucettas and Julias, m spite of the discordant 
harangues of energetic hucksters, and the ..mo- 
valent odour of garlic and tobacco. A solitary 
column at one end reminds us of old Roman 
days; and an elevated erection m the centre, 
garnished still with chains and ‘bracelets,’ carries 
us to liter days, when the mailel-pln e was the 
veritable centre of evciy medieval city. 

But the glory of modern Verona is its amphi¬ 
theatre. Man lias worked harder, or at least 
nlbre efficaciously, than Time in despoiling and 
disfiguring it; still it stands majestic, colossal, 
stalwart, pretty much as it stood eighteen 
hundred years ago. Hei*e we may linger 
away many pleasant hours, cither wandering 
about iu the brilliunt sunshine beneath the 
cloudless blue sky, amongst the tiers of white 
maible scats; ascending of course to the top¬ 
most tilr, whence a wide panorama is seen 
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stretched around us of the quaint, red-tiled eitv 
with its domes and campanile*, its irregular 
jumble of towers and walls, far away beyond 
which glimmers the distant line of the snowy 
Alps; or we may descend through one of the 
>nany admirably arranged vomiluna to the regions 
‘behind the scenes,’ into a damp, dark city of 
monster arches, huge columns, and colossal walls, 
amongst which may still be seen the cages 
wherein the gladiators rested or equipped them¬ 
selves, or whence the wild animals were let 
loose upon the Chiistians awaiting their doom 
on the sunlit sand oi the arena outside the gates. 
Many of these cages are lined as receptacles for 
such fragments' and remnants of the an In tec tural 
decoration of the corridors as have heen found 
too bulky to be translei red to the local museum 
Others, from the deep accumulation of mud 
within them, have pel haps ne\er been entered 
by a human being since the days oi impenal 
1 tv ue. 

"The arena itself owis much of its pci feet 
and brand-new appearance to the energy and 
patriot i'in of succe'sive rulers of Verona, and 
is .'•till frequently used upon popular festivals 
for theatrical or gymnastic di'pkijs; hut the 
corridors .1 round it have, we are told, never 
been altered or repain d; and the woik in 
tin ni testifies, perhaps as plainly as any other ( 
in Italy, to the thoroughness, grandeur, and j 
solidity of ancient Homan vvmk. V 11 I 1 I com¬ 
paratively lately, the amphitheatre was hemmed 
in elo-ely on all sides by mean, tumble-down 
dwellings, which completely hid from view it-> 
majestic proportions; but those elections have 
been swept away, and the grand ojm n space 
created laid out as a public garden, and chris¬ 
ten (d the Square ol Victor Emmanuel. In the 
main xtieet, called the Corso, are two very inte¬ 
resting Homan remain'-, consisting of a double- 
art lied gateway by \ itruviu', still imposing, 
although lobbed of much of its old embellish¬ 
ment, and disfigured on one side by a tawdry 
shrine to the Virgin; and a second, highly 
decorated archway, once pp-wn : t 1 *-* slits t, now 
five feet below its level, .ni • :1 1 \ imbedded 
in the wall of a house. 

What the Colonna and Orsini were to Home, 
the Medici to Florence, the < Jrimaldi and Dona 
to Genoa, the Visconti to Milan, the family 
Della Sc ala, or as they are more generally known, 
the Sealigors, were to Verona. Hence, it is not 
remarkable that in every nook and corner of 
the on city we come across their once terrible 
the bidder. The old Sealiger Palace, 
or, more properly speaking, the chief of their 
palaces, still ovists, although shorn of much of 
its original splendour. Hut more interesting than 
the family palace*is the family burial-ground; 
here, within a wonderfully wrought iron railing 
of fourteenth-ceutnry woik, are the tombs ol 
the most distinguished, and therefore the most 
wicked and unscrupulous members of the family. 
Then* is that of Can Grande the First, which 
he built for himself at a fabulous cost; of the 
first Sealiger, a qiyrint monument in the form 
of a ladder, surmounted by a grotesque equestrian 
figure; of two other personages—massive granite 
sarcophagi sculptured with the most ludicrous 
caricatures of men and animals ; and there 1 *, 
last but not least, a notice to visitor^ printed 
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in Italian, French, and English, which as a 
laughter-provoking composition may take rank 
far above comic literature of a more pretentious 
sort. 

The cathedral is interesting, although for 
magnificence it does not compare with the 
church of San Zeno. The entrance in parti¬ 
cular is striking, as it consists of a projecting 
balcony, supported by two curiously twisted 
pillars, wlmh m turn rest on the backs of two 
winged monsters, bearing the ancient, mysterious, 
religious, wheel-svinbol upon their flunks. On 
each side of the door stand the exceedingly 
quaint figures oi lloland and Oliver. The church 
of Saint Anastasia, under the special protection 
of the Seala family—it being usual for churches 
in the great Italian cities to be under the 
patronage of prominent families, just as many 
of those in St l’cleivdiurg are under the patron¬ 
age of ccilum regiments—is remuikahle ibr the 
two grotesque holy-water basin-bearers known 
Hi the Gobbi figures of mouthing beggars the 
t-i/c of life, 111 vanoicdy coloured marble. 

lliil, apart from the usual traveller-sought 
‘lines’ of Verona, there is much that is inte¬ 
resting, stiikiiig, and typical in the city itself, 
which retains its ancient characteristics, perhaps, 
to a greater extent than do most North Italian 
cities in this age of renovation and restoration. 
There are one or two modern streets of fair 
dimensions; but the charm of the place, to the 
sentimentalist and the antiquary, lias away from 
them, amidst the dark, tortuous, arcaded byways, 
of which no two houses resemble each other; 
where into the sun rarely penetrates, wherein 
icigu unbroken stillness and daikness. Here the 
; old-world illusion is heightened by the appearance 
of the heavily cloaked, hig-hatted figures which 
glide noiselessly in and out of dark archways 
and quaintly sculptured doors; by the entire 
absence of anything e’qwa- ^itiv to lepair or 
reconstruction ; and « 1 ■ ■ :.II. I \ i*e an, decayed 
look whuh seems to be impressed everywhere. 
Here may he seen the palaces ol the old Verona 
nobility, veritable Castles Carabas m llieir huge¬ 
ness, sadness, and grandeur, still rich with broad, 
carved staircases, nimble halls, frescoed walks, and 
gaunt, magnificent apartments ; still with their 
‘plcasaunces 5 stretching away behind, once bril¬ 
liant with guy llovveis and flashing fountains, 
now overgrown with tangled weeds, battered and 
deserted. There are bridges crowing the rapid 
Adige which were ancient when Britain was a 
vast foro't and morass, one of which, after 
having stemmed the current for ten centuries, 
had been swept away by an unusual rise of the 
river a few days In lore our arrival. These, and 
the picturesque water-wheels which dot the course 
ol the river, and the curious jt%nblc of ancient 
building* climbing up the hillsides, may alone 
detain the artist for many a long summer day; 
whilst be wlio would seek pure air, rest, and 
quiet, may wamler away through the embattled 
Byzantine gates of the city walls, along roads 
running straight as when they were mapped by 
the old Homans, and still lined by them mile¬ 
stones, into a country of fresh green pasture, 
fields of golden grain, and hills purple with 
the wealth of sweet grapes. < • • 

There is one serious drawback in Verona—the 
lack of a good hotel. But if the visitor does 
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not object to extortion and third-rate accom¬ 
modation for a few days, lie will be amply repaid 
for his temporary discomfort by the pleasure 
and instruction he will have derived from the 
exploration of that city which its natives still 
fondly call ‘ Verona la Dcgna.’ 


MR L’ESTRANGE. 

A TALE OF AN ATLANTIC LINER. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CllAr. I. 

*Mv native land, good-night' * 

I murmured Byron’s line almost unconsciously, 
as the dark mass, that had been sinking into the 
green-gray waters, seemed suddenly to founder 
in them and to be replaced by a formless cloud. 
England had passed into shadow-land! Should 
I ever know it again ett a real land ? Was it 
and all that I loved pacing into mere reminis¬ 
cence? Was I, like millions before me, going 
into perpetual exile ( 

The green died out of the sea, the gray grew 
darker. It, too, died out; and the vast space 
over wlinli my eye ranged became black, save 
where the waves broke into snowy rifts. A 
feeling of terrible loneliness came over me, and 
a strange fear of impending troubles. Every¬ 
body had descended from the deck to the saloon, i 
at the sound ol the dinner-bell ; and 1 remained 
solitary, under the lee of the huge 1 mmols 
that poured out wild ribbons of smoke. I was 
in no mood for eating, Still less did I de-uv 
society. 

For a long time I had been m weak health ; 
and recent iamily matter* had seriously lessened 
my strength. My lather had died ' suddenly, 
leaving Ins affairs so confused that bankruptcy 
j became inevitable. I was recalled from my legal 
studies in London, being the eldest son. But 
neither my knowledge of law nor my devotion to 
the iamily welfare could prevent the nun which 
came upon us. In a lew months, our changed 
social level was reached. A cottage replaced our 
pleasant country villa, the plainest food our 
former luxuries. My mother and sisters accepted 
this painlul reverse of iorlune with astonishing 
bravery. At least before me and my younger 
brother Theodore they appeared cheerful and : 
resigned, and piophesied that we should again 
rise to the sphere from wlmh wo had fallen. 
Loving and united, capable and ambitious, w r e 
could not remain poor m a world where such 
traits led to wealth and social nieces*. My career 
as a barrister was at an end, at least for a time ; 

I must earn something for the good and gentle 
and heroic woiyn who regarded me as the lientl 
of the family mow. I had tried several paths 
that seemed suited to such talents and acquire¬ 
ments as 1 possessed; but I could not get even 
bpead for my single self. 

My health failed rapidly ; and at times I feared 
my own death would be added to the calamities 
of the family. My brother Theodore had been 
m mv father’s office. lie was throw'll upon the 
world as helpless as a child. Although twenty 
years^old^he was ignorant of evervthing that pro¬ 
duces income m the lower middle-class grade to 
which we had fallen, lie had played at business, 


as at everything else. A universal favourite, 
handsome as Apollo, courageous to folly, and 
with more liealtii and high spirits than a do/en 
like me, Theodore, who ought to have jumped 
into a good position at once, could not get even 
the humblest clerkship. His belief in Ins ‘ luckV' 
seemed to grow in proportion to his failures ; 
smiling irresistibly in our anxious faces, he would 
say : ‘ Cheer up, cheer up, good people ; my ship 
wdl come in; and when she does, her cargo will 
consist of pure gold ; and all our fortunes will 
be made in one grand coup. 1 

At la*t matters became desperate. Curtailed 
to mere necessary food and housing, still our 
expenditure w T ent on consuming the scanty wmk- 
age of our means. My mother smiled rarely; 
mv sisters went out on furtive errands, and gene¬ 
rally came back looking wan and jaded. We 
all grew taciturn, except Theodore. Nothing 
damped his glowung heart.* Ills belief in himself 
never filtered for an instant; but it had ceased 
to inspire us. 

One day T counted the little sum that T had 
left - it was pi*l over li\e pound*. My spirits 
sank into utter oclip*e, ,uid I r< inained in a slate 
of torpid anguish for some hours. Then light 
broke upon me. I determined to pi,tee our situa¬ 
tion before my mother’s brother, Edward. A 
long estrangement lmd separated us. lie disliked 
my father; and a dozen years before, a bitter 
quarrel had arisen between the two families. 
Though li\mg in the same town, we did not eicn 
speak. Mv uncle wa* a luud and opinionated 
man, implacable m Ins .iveision; and the men* 
thought of asking a favour fiom him made me 
grow white to the lip*. But some mscmtnble 
inspiration urged me to go to this man and to 
tell him how we were situated, and to ask him 
for lulp. 1 did not breathe mv intention, w hi u 
1 left the house, to my mother ami sister*; 
they would have protected that any humiliation 
would be preferable to begging alms iiow Uncle 
lid ward. 

My inscrutable inspiration proved to be no 
illusion. Unde Edwmd received me with austeie 
reserve. It melted as I went on telling my pain¬ 
ful story ; and at the end of it the hard man 
of the world was softened, as lie had probably 
ne\er been before. lie was also alarmed for the 
reputation of his sister and her children. My 
statement that death, the workhou*e, or the 
hospital would be the end for me, if things were 
not changed, quite di*tnrbcd the proud old man. 
The upshot of our interview w r as that I and 
Theodore should go to Ameiica, there to* settle 
as farmers m the fruit-growing region of Cali- ; 
fornia. By t such occupation T should have the 
best chance lo recover my health, and a quick , 
means of earning a livelihood for the faintly. 
While we hoys were building up a home, Uncle 
Edward would make the women-folks a com¬ 
fortable allowance; and when the home was 
ready, he would pay the cost of the voyage 
of* my mother and sisters. An indefinite time 
was allowed for the repayment of the moneys 
advanced by my uncle. He thought that in 
live or six years we should* be able to square 
the obligations against us, if Theodore and ‘I 
were industrious and observant. 

Hence it had come to pass that my young 
brother and myself w'ere passengers on a 
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famous Atlantic liner, and speeding with many 
hundreds of fortune-seekers to the land of finan¬ 
cial promise. Theodore had passed through the 
tribulations of parting, with his usual cheerful¬ 
ness, and so wrought up the hopes of my sisters, 
that the poor girls were confidently expecting to 
join us in California in, less than a year. Even 
my mother caught the infection of her gallant 
boy’s assurances, and almost bade us good-bye 
with a smile. Nor could I resist the splendid 
audacity of the lad, who declared liiiuself the 
new Columbus, going to discover a new golden 
world, and all, all, for his dear ones. 

Sitting in the chill sea-air, and depressed by 
the gigantic gloom rolling over the shrinking 
horizon, I lost the buoyancy that had sustained 
me since wc had left Liverpool. The first 
symptoms of mahtmc were upon me, and I began 
to l'ear that T should •have to pass through that, 
minfitl ordeal winch few escape on a first ocean 
coy age. The whiffs of kitchen odours that 
passed across my lace from time to time added 
io the repugnance I felt to go below. 

‘Ahoy 1 Charley' All hands to the soup- 
plates,’ cried Theodore’s merrv mice behind me. 
‘Come, old fellow ; you cannot remain here m 
the dismal-, while fairvland is ptst under vour 
feet. I’ve ju-t been talking to the doctor about 
you; lie’s a splendid fellow’, and will make 
voiuas sound a, a bell before wv ruieh New 
York, lie says you must cut and not Hind, 
when you are at sea. 1 quite agiec wutli him 
Come along; and you’ll be obliged to agree 
too I ’ll bet you a new liat, to be settled m 
New York, that you never saw’ such a spread 
as thoie is in the saloon. Why, man, it beats 
any restaurant or hotel that 1 have been m. ; 
An<I such a swell company' Come, my dear 
Charley, 1 cannot dine, if you do not sit beside, 
me.’ 

Theodore had not exaggerated, for once, in his 
de-< ription of the saloon 1 was dazzled and 
bewildered by the glitter of glass and silver, and 
by the brilliant apparel and jewels of the ladies 
sitting under the efiulgcine of the electiu light. 

Theodore had become quite familiar with sonic 
of those sitting round our table, of winch the 
ship’s doctor was the president. We W'eiv. hailed 
with smiles and nods and kind words. I was 
constrained to look pleased,, ami to take the 
soup recommended by the doctor, who a-sured 
me that sea-sickness arose partly from dread ol 
it and partly from fasting. 

* You are unite right in your opinion, doctor,’ 
sanl a loud and emphatic voice opposite; ‘sea¬ 
sickness arises -imply from thiniiiu/ of it.’ 

I looked at the speaker. He wits a large, 
powerfully built man ol forty or forty-five year.-, 
most fashionably dressed, and with an an* ol 
authority that quite impressed me. 

‘Do you speak from experience?’ T asked, 
rather deferentially. 

‘ I do.’ He replied with emphasis. ‘ Y*u 
would scarcely believe it,’ he continued with a 
curious smile, ‘ but my first voyages were martyr¬ 
doms. Why, sir, I •have been biek crossing the 
Hudson in a row-boat! The first six days I 
spent on the. Atlantic nearly killed me. If I 
could have found a back-door out of the ship, 

I would have run to my mother’s home in 
Connecticut, I can tell you, although I was 


going to heir my uncle’s estate in England. But 
1 w r as only n sickly boy in those days.’ 

Here the waiter came with a new dish, and 
my interlocutor suddenly ceased, and helped 
himself freely. I could not resist an envious 
sigh, as I watched Ins hig strong hands loading 
the bilious-looking dainty on his plate. Wh.it 
animal force! what magnificent digestion! and 
T so womanly weak 1 

I pushed my half-filled plate away, and 
addressing him, asked . ‘ How did you conquer 
sea-sick ness ? ’ 

* By null, sir,’ he replied, after drinking a full 
glass of champagne--*l»y mil. I got up one 
morning feeling that 1 was going to lied the 
fishes, instead of enjoying my uncle’s estate; and 
I lojiked at the water rolling past the ship, 
wondering how big a hole 1 should make in it, 
when they pitched m#»* overboard. All ot a 
minute, something seemed to say to me : “You ’re 
a fool, young man ; go and feed ynun>elj n I said : 
“1 mil toed myselt.” Yes su, my mind was 
made up; my will was going like an engine. 
In less than fi\e minutes, quite a quantity of 
food had got inside of me.’ 

The reiinui-ceneo &eemed \o reeall hi in to 
present fa *f -; f r ml leu’v 1 «« h* jan to cat again, 
uud was ■■b l, \i u- ■' im | < . •:** I sat thinking 
of tin* ptmir o' :'it a *' 1 \.* human affairs, 

coiife-sing that I lmd little of it, and wishing 
that I could induce a mysterious monitor to call 
me a foul, if that would make me similar to this 
resolute epu lire before me. 

In tlie meantime my brother Theodore wras 
eating, drinking, talking, us it he were a man- 
time veteran; so busy was In* that lie quite 
forgot me, save xvlien the new dishes came round ; 
then he would urge me to take some more iood, 
and finding me unwilling, would help himself 
copiously, saying, with a laugh, that lie mu-t do 
duty for both. 

Very -oon the poor dyspeptic finds liim-elf 
‘left’on board ship. His glum face and brood¬ 
ing tarn ies scare awav the gay, and alarm 
tin* too sympathetic with tears on their own 
account 

Who that has felt the solitude of the banquet¬ 
ing table can forget it >—the clash of kimes 
and forks, the sharp rattling of plates, the clink¬ 
ing and chiming of glasses, the sudden laugh, 
the guigling appreciation of a bon. mot , the 
odours ot meats, drinks, fruits, flowers, com¬ 
pounded and reeoinpounded, until the olfactory 
sense is paralysed and beyond discrimination; 
the confidential buzz of winters, the sighs of 
repletion, the grunts of impatience, the com¬ 
pliments of gallantry, and the light laughter ; 
of ladies’ voices. 1 bore witli% this unsympa- j 
tlietie gaiety as long as 1 * onhl; and then, 
in spite ot Theodore’s reproachful remonstrances, j 
of the doctor’s perfunctory behests ‘lo make . 
myself eomfoitable,’ and of the. man of will 
* to sit it out,’ I left tlie saloon and its diners 
and staggered up on deck. As I went to the 
companion-door, I collided with a gentleman, 
who begged my pardon in a kindly manner. 

I apologised also, anil looking into his face, 
recognised one that I had seen at table 
near to ours. It was that of a youngish lhan, 
with an elderly, thoughtful expression, rather 
odd, if not peculiar. At sea, ceremony is often 
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suspended, and a sort of nautical nr> ,c 

that one never finds ashore. Oi.i • n 
brought myself and lellow-passenger into con¬ 
versational touch. 

‘You are like me, I fear/ began the stranger, 
‘not able to stand the heat and noise of the 
saloon ’ 

‘ T am indeed di iven from it,’ I returned 
‘T cannot eat and drink as mo-st of our guests 
seem to do. What astonishes me most, however, 
is that delicate ladies dare indulge m so many 
kinds of rich food.’ 

‘They’ll all bo ill to-morrow, and some of 
them Mill not get better before we sight Eire 
Island.’ My companion laughed a quiet, low, 
introspective bort ot laugh, as lie uttered these 
predictions. 

‘ Where is Fire Island ? ’ 1 asked. 

‘Haven’t you bin to'America before ‘ ’ The 
\oicc and accent of the gentleman seemed to 
change abruptly, becoming vulgar and eager. 

‘No; 1 am crossing the Atlantic for the first 
time ’ 

‘Splendid couulry, America. You'll make 
your (oituuc quick over there ’ 

‘I hope 1 may,’ cued I, with a cheerful 
tone. 

‘Don’t put it that way,’ said the other advis- 
ingly. ‘Say you will make your fortune, ami 
you’ll make your pile.’ 

‘Why, you are of tin* same school as a 
gentleman I spoke m lth at dinner.’ 

‘What school d’ye mean''’ demamhd the 
stranger, M’ltli another iliange of demeanour and 
in an almost agitated \oice, while he scrutinised 
me narrowly' in tlie hunt light prom dmg from 
the saloon window near us. 

I was surprised, and remained a moment 
silent, during which tlie eyes of tin* questioner 
explored me keenly. 

‘1 mean, simply, that the gentleman told iu» 
that will-power js a cure for sea-bichm— 

‘11a, ha! Funny philosophy, isn’t it i’ The 
laugh Mi’.'is a mixture of aitifice and relief. ‘So 
he told you that Mill-power cures bea-sichiieo ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Do you believe it?’ 

‘1 am going to try it.’ 

‘And you’re in the right of it, sir. Will’s 
everything in this world. I say, if you go to 
America with your mind made, up to M r m, your 
fortune’s made, dead-certain. But if you don’t 
V'ill it, then you had better take a ticket home 
again. That gentleman m the .saloon is an 
American, you bet. What’s his name 'l ’ 

‘ T cannot tell you,’ 1 replied, getting tired 
of the conversation, and feeling a growing dis¬ 
like to the many*. 

‘ What sort (>f a man is he ! ’ demanded lie 
with irritating insistency. 

4 He is a tall, line-looking, infusing gentleman.’ 

* With black moustaches and chin-beard 'l ’ 

‘Yea’ _ 

‘I believe he’s a New York banker,’ said my 
companion with a liu-hed respect. ‘I heard the 
stewards talking about him. He’s a millionaire. 
Did he tell you to use your will-power to cure 
sea-sickness ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then follow it, sir. When a millionaire gives 
advice gratis, a nmn’s_a fool not to take it.—But, 


I say, mister, lt’b getting cold; suppose we go 
into the smoke-room. A glass of whisky will 
do you good; keeps the chills oil’ the stomach, 
and so keeps off sea-sickness. Do you smoke 1 ’ 

‘No ; 1 do not,’ I answered with a shudder. 
‘Well, then, let me advise you to begin right? 
here. Smoking cured me of sea-sickness, when 
1 was quite a little boy. < Vane along.’ 

‘No, thank you ; I dare not go into the 
midst of tobacco fumes; and 1 am almost a 
teetotaler.’ 

Something like n muttered oath seemed to pass 
into my ear; and then followed the word ft: 
‘Well, just as yon like; but 1 must have a 
drink and a (igar.’ 

1 hml scant ly time to think of the man's 
queer ways, beJore Theodore came near me, arm 
in arm with l 1 -* nth u.v who had advised me 

to will so •••■i If he were a banker, .is 

had been hinted, he was very companionable 
to a poor fellow like Theodore. Indeed, J a as 
rather displeased at my brother’s familiarity with 
a person bu far beyond him in monetui; posi¬ 
tion. Tiny did not see me, in the shadow of 
the > l»\ • n I . and Theodore wa* saying 
as tl. y ■ i At, my father built up a big 
biismcbs, and nuglit lia\e made an nnnioiue 
fortune ; but lie was too timid to strike high ’ 
‘That’s ju-t win re the English fail,’ said the 
other, coining to a stand and slapping Theodme 
on the shoulder. ‘Tlie A mem am will soon 
have tlie trade of the world, because they aie 
not afi.ud cl attempting big tilings. Will, my 
young friend, you must not follow in your 
lather’s footsteps if you go into businis.-. in my 
country. What are vour plans ? ’ 

Theodore hesitated, a< if ashamed to oonfe-s 
that lie was going into the humble occupation 
of a fruit-funnel. ‘We arc going to California,’ 
he said at length and in an evasive tone. 

‘California’’ cm burned the Amen can ‘Tlun, 
young mail, you must he readv for anything and 
e\eiything We are pretty wide awake in New 
York ; but we are asleep compared with tlio-o 
l’elLow.s on the Pacific slope. Eveiybody specu¬ 
lates there. Do y r ou sjiecuhito ? ’ 

‘Well, that is just what 1 would like to do,' 
cried my brother enP’V.s* idly; ‘but I have 
had no chance, so l..* I want to become rich 
by a few' masterly operations, not by plodding 
and sawug. I w'aut my mother and sisters to 
live like elegant ladies; and my brother to be 
a wealthy’ amutuir barrister, for tlie poor felloiv 
lias not strength to follow his profession tui a 
means of winning a livelihood, lie will he dost 
in a Californian orchard,’ 

‘1 like your style, young man,’ said the Ameri¬ 
can, with what 1 thought a tone of forced admira¬ 
tion. ‘ Ton w ill prosper amongst us. Plodding, 
as you English call snoring at business, haa no 
chance in our country. We are wide awake, 
afraid of nothing, ready to make a causeway with 
the Rocky Mountains across the Atlantic, and 
run a l ail way over it at a hundred miles an 
hour. I tell you when our will-power gets 
started, we stop at nothing!—But we will talk 
more comfortably in the smoke-room, and 1 want 
a cigar. Will you join me '1 ’ 

‘With all my heart,’ cried Theodore. ‘You 
stein to know' everything, and I am sure will he 
of great advantage to me.’ 
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‘If I emi put you in for a good tiling, I shall 
have much pleasure in doing it. 1 know several 
people in California.’ 

‘Thanks, my dear sir; let u- go into the 
^Bioke-room;’ and Theodore seized the arm of 
the American, as if he had known lam iiom 
childhood. 

r J’he conversation T had ovci heard disturbed 
nit*—why, I could not say. 31 Theodore wie 
making a useful friend, he awh already d(»ing 
that inr Ailiiili we had lelfc England. Fortune 
va-. our object The sooner that was attained, 
tl, * sooner jov would return to our desolated! 
home. What* harm could happen to Theodore] 
by associating with a man ol wealth, influence, 
and extensive knowledge? Suppose the inge- 
l'Uuus boy told more of our private affairs than 
wa dostiubje to a casual a<quaintnuoo, what 
h.ciii could arise? Flank, eon/lding, cnlliu.-i- 
.v-die a* he was, those qualities could do u- no 
ihpiry if unduH indulged. At mo-1, our poveity 
and our plan j would L>e 1 mealed to a stranger, j 
He might de-pise us, as the mil often do the j 
mifoilunate ; or he might prove to be a powu 
lul lnend. Think mg mj Eugli h ‘h\uo-s and 
j* serve must be the cause of my di-like to the 
intimacy springing up between mj brother and 
the stiangei, T strove to remonstrate with myself. 
Ui.t I <ould not banidi th<‘ feeling of vague 
al.um that beset me each time that T passed 
tie* smoke-room, on my weary promenade round 
the deck. I was alone again ; the night was 
iloudv, and diitimg shower* came on at mter- 
\al- 

At eight u’clmk T had so fatigued myself that 
1 i mid walk no longei, and as 1 Itlt better than 
1 had dune untv 1< a\ mg the saloon, 1 deter- 
innud to get into bed without delay. T there- 
! ire went into the smoke-room to tell Theodore 
J wa- going below. 1 tound him m the centre i 
of a gioup of lively people, telling a humorous 
storv, he* blue eves bla/ing with ex* ilenient, his 
eolden curls gleaming m the smoky air, as if 
radiant with a nimbus. A glass of steaming 
luandy Avaa beside him, and lie had the appear¬ 
ance of having drunk freely. Now, lie a\h» not 
intemperate, and never had 1 seen him under 
the mflueiue of drink; his looks and demeanour 
therefore alarmed me. I called him aside. 

‘Don’t go to bed yet, Chailey,* he pleaded. 
‘Come an*l enjoy youiscll with u- for lull an 
hour, md then we will go together. You cannot 
lm.igr" what a lot of nice fellow- are with u- ; 
gmitlcilien of first-rat*; position.-, and who ha\e 
seen such wonderful things all over the world. 
Do stay, Charley 

The smoke began to make me ill. * J back* d 
to the floor, say in;*: ‘l cannot stand this place, 
Theodore. Come to bed soon, and do not take 
any more drink. Are you forgetting youi- 
alP’ 

‘Don’t he alarmed, old bov,’ he returned with 
a saucy laugh; ‘I am merely taking a glass 1>f 
grog for the propitiation of Neptune, if you 
Avould only do likewise, you would feel jolly' 
us I do. Upon my lile, Charley, 1 never was 
so* confoundedly comfortable before. I believe 
I’m a born sudor ; and if we don’t make our pile 
in California, I’ll take to the sea. My mind is 
made up, anyhow. 3 ’ll never full back into 
our English humdrum. Why, my deal* lad, if 


vou heard these gentlemen’s conversation about 
poor old Britain, you’d be frightened! That 
country’s going down hill, because we don’t 
speculale mnl invent and drive along as the 
Americano do. Alter all, I believe it was a real 
good thing that poor old father did make a mess 
of it. We’ve been forced out of the old ruts, 
my hoy; and I’ll bet you wliat you like, that 
in fm* years wo shall he millionaire*-, not in 
dollar.-, Chailey—no ; in pounds sterling. Oh, 
trust me, 1 am picking up a lot of notions, and 
1 ’ll make your foi tune as w ell as mv own. But 
go to bed, old fellow; you are looking bad 


A CHAT ABOUT SOLICITOUS. 

JIY ONE OF THEM. 

! ViCK\ cut ions notions are sometimes entertained 
of the junior blanch of the legal profession by 
that part of the public which has seldom or never 
been brought into contait with it. In the 
first plan 1 , there is Aery considerable ignorance 
as to what an English soluator really i-*, or 
in what l e-pec t he cl it lei,- from an English 
barri.-ter. I have constantly met Avilh persons, 
otherwise well informed, Avho entertained a rooted 
idea that the solicitor occupies a rank in the 
proto-sion subordinate to that of the barrister— 
that he i- a ‘specie-* of subaltern, and that if he 
i- ‘good and clever,’ he may some day be pro¬ 
moted to be a bavusier 1 liavo found it also 
to be gen* i ally supposed that he is, as a matter 
of cour-e, the pow-e*-or of considerable Avealth, 
acquire*l by means frequently the reveise of 
reputable ; ami as a corollary to this proposition, 
that he is a * realmo ol diabolical and unscru¬ 
pulous cuunmg and ingenuity, Avhnli attributes 
are supplemented by the most powerful and 
comprehensive of intellect-, and ail instautauc- 
ou-ly ready and entirely infallible knowledge ot 
tlu* Iuav. True, he does not always impart this 
knoArledgo without reserve to those who consult 
him ; hut this is merely that he may not defer 
them, b\ too free a demon-tr.ition of the pitfalls 
mid morasses winch lie before them, from 
attempting that undesirable feat of gymnastics 
called ‘running up a lawyer's bilk’ 

I am afraid that those of my readers who 
enteilain such opinions as the foregoing w ill 
hardly be disposed to belicAC me when 1 assure 
them that the calling of a solicitor is quite 
separate and distinct from that,of a barrister; 
that his duties are of ail entirely different char¬ 
acter ; that a sudden transition from the otic 
status to the other is impossible to him ; but 
that if lie be desirous of being called to the 
bar, he must have himself struck off the roll 
of solicitors three years previously. Also, that 
a solicitor who has acquired a large fortune by 
the practice of his profession is rather a rarity 
than otherwise; that in liis business, as in most 
others, such fortunes are seldom built-up’but 
by wearily slow degrees, with much patient ancl 
painful toil ancl rigid self^lenial, ancl often by 
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the successive labours of several generations. 
Tli ere are, alas 1 many very poor and miserable 
‘•olicitors, botli deserving and the reverse ; and the 
excellent charitable societies which have been 
founded for the relief of the former class and 
those dependent on them find plenty of employ¬ 
ment for their funds. Lastly, the solicitor, taken 
on the average, is neither better nor worse, neither 
cleverer nor more stupid, than his neighbours; 
his one advantage being, that whereas other busi¬ 
ness men are for the most part experienced only 
in their own special grooves, and their know¬ 
ledge of life confined to that class of society in 
wlncli they move, his experience takes a far 
wider range ; for he is daily brought into con¬ 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
is forced hv the nature • of his work to acquire 
some acquaintance with almost every trade, pro¬ 
fession, and occupation under the sun. Even 
his legal knowledge, though sometimes wide, 
is generally superficial as regards theory ami 
principles. 

The difference between the solicitor and bar¬ 
rister may be illustrated by comparing them to 
the two ends of a speaking-tube, the solicitor being 
the end spoken into, and the barrister that from 
which the voice issues. Into the one end the 
aggrieved client pours his wrongs ; from the other 
lire wrongs issue in the words of the barrister, 
to whom Justice, often bored, but ever patient 
inclines her ear. To speak without a parable, 
let mo endeavour to make my meaning clear by 
a rough sketch of the course of an ordinary 
action at law. 

We will suppose, then, reader, that you have 
suffered grievous wrong and injury at the hands 
of your malignant and evil-minded neighbour, 
Smith. It may be that by the negligent driving 
of Smith or his servants you have been over¬ 
thrown, with loss of dignity and cuticle, in the 
public street*, and have thereby suffered wounds 
and internal injuries which incapacitate you from 
following your very lucrative calling, to 3 our loss 
and damage. Or, that the savage and ferocious 
dog of Smith, not being under proper control, 
has come upon your lands, and there set upon 
and worried and done to death your magnificent 
prize Manx cat, valued (by yourself) at fifty 
guineas. Then it is that you, suffering under the 
weight of your grievance, seek the consoling pre¬ 
sence of your solicitor, being firmly impressed with 
the conviction/.hat Smith is altogether in your 
power, and that he has not a log to stand upon. 
Your solicitor listens with irritating impassive- 
ncss to your tale of woe ; and when he has heard 
you to the end, proceeds, by means of a few 
rapid and searching questions, to extract the real 
story from the confused and probably one-sided 
statement of facts which you have put before 
him ; for, with the usual fatuity of human nature, 
you will have enlarged upon and exaggerated all 
such circumstances as you consider to be in your 
favour, while carefully suppressing everything 
which may tell against you. 


The next thing your solicitor does is to write 
a formal letter to Smith, setting forth the com¬ 
plaint, demanding immediate compensation, and 
threatening legal proceedings 111 default; which 
composition is technically called ‘the letter befcnJ 
action,’ and under the vague generalisation of 
‘a lawyer’s letter,’ is regarded with much dread 
and abhorrence by the world at large. Smith 
proving stubborn, the solicitor proceeds to fill 
up the Writ of Summons, which is merely a 
printed notice from ‘Victoria, by the grace of (Jod 
Queen, Defender of the Faith,’ summoning the 
recalcitrant Smith within eight days to enter an 
appearance at your slid, failing which you may 
proceed to judgment and execution. This having 
been duly stamped at the proper office, a copy 
thereof is served upon Smith. We will assume 
that Smith by his solicitor causes an appearance 
to be entered m due seasofi. 

It is at this ]>oint that the barrister steps 
in. Your solicitor lay.s before ‘counsel’—as the 
barrister is called *■—a carefully prepared sum¬ 
mary of the facts, and instructs him f<> pre¬ 
pare the Statement of Claim. This is simple a 
listory of the circumstances, compiled w ith due 
regard to various technicalities, followed by a 
claim for a sum of money by way ot damages. 
Counsel having drawn it up from the facts before 
linn, it is printed, and a copy is delivered to 
Smith’s solicitor, who replns with a Statement 
of Defence, also prepared by counsel. ]»\ this 
time it re to be hoped that, the parties have 
managed boUveen them to define pretty clearly' 
what it re tliev are fighting about; otherwise, the 
‘pleadings,’ which is the name given to these 
documents, may be continued indefinitely, until 
the matters at. resile are evident. When such a 
state of things has been happily arrived at, your 
solicitor delivers a short ‘joinder of issue - that 
re, in effect, an allegation that what you s.i\ is 
true, and that what Smith says re the reverse 

Counsel re thereupon uretriulod to ‘advise on 
evidence’—that is, to say what witnesses, docu¬ 
ments, &c. will be necessary to prove your ease. 
The solicitor then sets to work to get this 
evidence together; and here comes the ino-t 
difficult and trying purl of the whole business. 
Some witnesses are friendly ami willing, and 
I even anxious to do all they can to assist; they 
| will attend with alacrity and punctuality at I he 
! solicitors office, and will answ’cr all his inquiries 
with the most unreserved fullness. They will 
not only tell him all they know’, but also a 
great deal that tliev do not know, exaggerating 
and inventing as they go along in the m<ret 
trying manner; not from any wreb to deceive, 
but from sheer partisanship and anxiety that their 
friend shall not be beaten. They will keep back 
nothing except—unless sharply looked after-- 
some trifling point of the utmost importance 
to the case, but which, as it seems to them, 
‘doesn’t matter.’ These are the most dangerous 
kind of witnesses; for unless the evidence which 
they are really able to give be carefully sifted 
out of them and driven well home into their 
minds beforehand, they will, when called upon 
to undergo the ordeal of the oath, infallibly' 
unsay three-fourths of what they have privately 


* In Scotland, the counsel is called an advocate, not 11 
a banister. j I 
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stated, and qualify the remainder, thus giving 
a fatal aspect of weakness and deception to the 
whole case. 

Other witnesses, again, delighted with the 
^temporary importance suddenly conferred upon 
tlreui, will augment that importance by every 
means in their power. Tltey will not go to the 
solicitor—not they. ‘ If he wants them, let him 
come to them. They do not know when he 
cau see them ; they are very busy; they can 
make no appointment —he must take his chance.’ 
Consequently, much precious time has to be 
wasted in repeatedly calling upon them and 
hunting them from place to place ; and when 
at length brought to hay, they exhibit a madden¬ 
ing amount ot hauteur and indifference They 
don’t remember tln-»; they ha\c but a meagre 
recollection ol that; the) don’t know that the) 
can swear to the other- -mi fact, they would much 
ratlygr not have anything to .say m the matter, 
and' will only consent to do so under prev-uie 
and as a great favour. Add to all this that they 
are foml of little lunches and are dreadful!) 
thirsty Then there are the absolute!) hostile 
witnesses, \)ho must be compelled to appear and 
give evidence by legal process, and v ho in court 
must ha\e the truth dragged out of them, and 
lu tin* telling ot it will do all the harm to your 
case that they tonxemenlly can. 

The e\ ideiicc having been collected, the cause 
is sot down for trial, and tin* Urn 1 i.s prepared 
ior counsel. This is simply your story ot the 
case, followed by the name of each witness, and 
a n'-umi’ of the evidence he is prepared to give. 
When the cause is lieaid in court, the opposing 
counsel, speaking by their briefs, proceed to argue, 
examine their own witnesses, and cio-s-oxanime 
those of the other bide, until each lias done all 
he possibly can tor lus client. The jury then 
find cither that you aie a much injured man, 
and Smith the cause ol it; or that Smith is a 
most estimable person, and that vxu are quite 
mistaken m supposing yourself aggiicved. Or-- 
xv hat is worst of all—perhaps they find them¬ 
selves unable to come to any conclusion; in 
which case they are discharged without a verdict, 
and all the work has to be done over again—that 
is to bay, provided you have the stomach for it, : 
which will probably not be tlie case unless you , 
arc* either very wealthy or very obstinate. 

This rough outline of proceeding*, far too 1 
complicated m their details to Ik? set i’oitli more 
fully, xviil sufficiently illustrate the difference 
hot wet u • the functions of the solicitor and 
those of the barrister. It will be seen that the 
former deals directly with the public; the latter 
only through the agency ot the solicitor; so 
that, although the standing of the barrister is 
considered to be superior to that of the solicitor, 
it is upon the good-xvill of solicitors that every 
barrister must depend lor success in las pro¬ 
fession. 

The popular notion is that every time the* 
solicitor is interviexved by liis client, every time 
he puts pen to paper tv) indite. a. # letter, indeed 
whenever he exerts mifiil or boJy in the slightest 
degree, he charges (and is paid) a fee, which is 
invariably put at six shillings and cightpence. 
And in support of this idea there ib a little 
anecdote, which relates how a solicitor was walk¬ 
ing down the street, when a client, meeting him, 


observed that the weather was fine, and inquired 
if the lawyer thought it would hold up; who 
replied that he considered there was every proba¬ 
bility of its doing so. Some little time after, the 
client xvas astounded at receiving a bill as follows : 
‘Attending you on your consulting me as to the 
state of the weather—conferring and advising 
thereon—6s. 8d.’ As a fact, the solicitor’s fee 
is sometimes more, sometimes less than the above 
mystical amount; while in certain cases the 
laxv does not allow linn to make any charge at 
all. The competition he has to face is tremen¬ 
dous, and the result ot his insisting even on liis 
full legal charges would simply he that he would 
lose three-fourths of lus connection. Nut only 
: has lie to compete xvith duly qualified members 
of his, pxvn profession, but he has also, in liis 
I efforts to acquire a practice, to run the gantlet 
■ of all sorts of unlicensed traders. There is the 
j accountant, the auctioneer, the ‘ general agent,’ 

I the ‘pirvale gentleman of fortune ’ xvho advances 
; any sum .it a day’s notice, and xvho assures his 
.victims that they xvill incur ‘no legal expenses,’ 

! and a hundred others ; each and all of xvhoiu 
J are ready to transact, however nil perfectly and 
I unskilful I v, business for which jXioplo formerly 
1 resorted to their solicitors. Many even dabble 
m matters which solicitors only are by laxv per¬ 
mitted to handle—some* by boldly evading legal 
restriction*, others by keeping in their employ 
some unfortunate man of laxv who has suflered 
shipxvreck m reputation or in pocket, and xxho, 
m consideration ol a share, and a x’ery small one, 
of the profits is content to lend such persons the 
shelter of his name. 

Of these harpies, the public cannot sufficiently 
beware, bung, as must of them are—for account¬ 
ants and auctioneers of standing are scldbm 
guilty ol such practices—mere ephemera?, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow; unlike solicitors, 
responsible to no court, restrained by no scruples, 
hampered by no professional etiquette, whose only 
rule of conduct is to get what they can, and 
xx hose sole possessions are a highly varnished 
but unstable set of second-hand office furniture. 
They are compelled to undergo no training, they 
pass no examination, and pay no expensive fees. 
It is competent to any man with enough ready- 
money to pay a quarter’s rent in advance, to 
open an office and dub himself ‘accountant’ or 
xv hat not; and without knowledge, education, 
ability, or indeed any business qualification.- 
except u glossy exterior anil a confident address, 
to apply himself to deceive, swindle, and 
impoverish whomsoever lie may succeed in 
entrapping. 

I have spoken strongly, perhaps, on the wrongs 
of my profession; but navcj I nutasome excuse ? 
Is it not a little hard, after hawng undergone 
a training which has occupied from three to five 
years, and has cost in premium, fees, and main¬ 
tenance during the time of apprenticeship about 
txvo thousand pounds, to find that irresponsible 
intruders have come in over the wall, and are 
on all hands plucking and devouring the fruit 
which lu* xvho has entered by the gate has 
striven so hard to win? We do not ask for 
sympathy or appreciation; we simply demand 
justice. Place our rivals under the same restric¬ 
tions which hamper us, and we will undertake 
to hold our own agamst all comers. 
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Bat it will readily lie imnginotl from the fore- j and social surroundings ; always to be candid, 

going remarks that the acquisition of a large j frank, and straightforward with liim, when you 

iortune is not a mere ABO to the solicitor, even may rest assured he will he equally so with you. 
if he were exempt, which ho by no means is, Trust him implicitly, and he will give you no 
from the runs of ill-luck and reverses of fortune cause to regret your confidence. / 

which beset the rest of mankind. Moreover, the_ 

great road to success which is open to his non- , yivn , ,„, n „ rnT/1 TXT mr-n oAnmir nr» 

professional rivals and to every other class ot ^ 1NL (dlOHIhG Ih^ THE SOUTH OF 

business man is closed, and very properly so, to FRANCE, 

the Mbcitnr. Ho imi»t not advertise ; this the Tm ,, (liscnH , it j, nol wry correctly called, 

** ^ 

upon the slow and wearisome process of contagion > IU ® n * s in ! as cal,set ^ changes in the 

—he must wait while those whom he has 1 cuU,vat,<m of Ll,c vmc that ma y bu l,sclul to 
succeeded in satisfying eomtnunicate to otliers I'^ord. The enemy was an insect that burrowed 
with whom they come m contact a belief in their and ate. up all the fibrous roots, so that, -when 
solicitor’s talent. Like other iolks, lawyers are they weie gone, the vine died irom want of 
liable to make little mistakes; and they are nourishment. It lias been ascertained by ex pen- 
aware of this and *~e iorbearmg with one I cm e that the insect known as Tin lloxera had 
another none knowing when 1m day may come j generally bmi llt Work some two years 
for need of snob forbeiu.incc. But let a solrcUor (] , c ^ sho , vcd signs of fading. 


advertise, and lie, at once becomes an Ishmaelite I 


Every man’s liand is against him He cannot 1 l ,mm ‘ became appaient; the shoots becaim .■ i hie 
make, a slip but instant ad\unUigc is taken of it * s “ or ^ an< l 1,1 °j u> or two seasons the plant 
to the fullest po.wbh* extent; and he warn limh i ‘^ed. Various chemical remedies wei\. tried, one, 
that he must either withdraw las advertisements | of a sulphurous nature, being injected through 
and wait until his iault has been forgolten, or : a tube down to the root*. • It was efficacious 
abandon the practice of Ins profession. But we 1 in killing the insect; hut as it was dangerous 
are generally saved from this by a feeling of < also to the plant, the practice has been dropped, 
what^cluetoour mvndi.gmly. i Very liberal manuring iu some oa.„ i-tava,I ull 

Ine honesty ot the solicitor has always been , ,, , , . i * .i 

more or less railed in quest™; and tins, cur,- i ml ''f’ t,u ’ 

ously enough, appears to be quite compatible i throw ° u ^ 1( ' b l 100 “ ( -‘t s » "Inch prolonged life lor 
with the entire confidence which almost every a tune. It was at last lecognisod as inevitable 
man reposes in his lawyer. The common cause that the old v mes were hound to go ; and new 
for these conflicting phenomena is not far to 1 plants under different conditions must take, their 
seek. They spring from the lamentable ignoi - i place. Happily, America—the country that sent 
anc6 of the laws by wliuh they arc governed ' |} U ‘ disease to* Franco-supplied the icmedy m 
which is conspicuous in the majority of Bn tom. | vmPS nmny ot them qillt( . wlM vmc , that are 
Th, S Ignorance c..inp.-l, tb.-m to place eonii- | restnring the vincyiirde of Kranee 
donee, reluctantly but perforce, in the man whom ; ur ,, ,? . . J „ .. 

they suppose to know tile law, and at tbo same ' Wc " ,R 1 "" t «' v “ “ "l„,rt nmmnt of the old 

time disables them from perceiving whether lie , f, y^ L ‘ ni vine < ultivation m tin ‘•onlh of Iranee, 

is imposing upon them or not. But let me ho * w b > show' m what ir-pecL the ncw r prat lice 

assure them for their comfoit, if they will take differs and improves upon it. 
the word of one of the Misjiected tribe, that The old plan of cultivation was—rows of 

solicitors are better by far than they are painted, olive-trees eight to ten yards apart between, and 
I could, if I had space, set out instances without .six or seven vards aparl in the rows. About a 
number of kindness and sell-simiia' on thy part ,,. lrd on Ul( . „] ivo . t , vl , s „ Tms . of 

SLTof^i ?£& Z .r'reputet ^ f * ™ *■«*»■.* 

in those of any other person of similar position. ^ ^ ' ac,,nt ‘ s P ,lf<N > or y ai( ^ 3 

He will not cheat you himself, neither will he between two double rows. These spaces were, 
allow others to do so. It would not pay such Fown with corn or green crops every year, and 
a man to be anything else than honest. Sooner the only manure applied to the land was 1 that 
or later his sin would find him out; and the given to these crops. Now, as olive-trees and 
consequences would be of considerably more ini- vine-, send their roots very far m search of 
portanee to him than any ill-gotten gains he food, the only hope of keeping such a system 
might have acquired. Or supposing him to have going would have been cxeessivo manuring, 
a good chance of escape, the risk would be far too Tim was not generally done ; and, moreover, the 
serious. Sorry disclosures, no doubt, occasionally produce in olives and grapes was taken oft tlu* 
take place in public of the shortcomings of, land without any return in the shape of refuse 
solicitors in point of honour and honesty; hut : to speak of. Tlic vine-slioots, too, are cut off m 
do doctors never appear in the police-courts > j v\ inter down to two eyes, and the cut portions, 
are clergymen ulvvays immaculate 9 is the glorious | when dry, used for lighting fires. This drastic 
profession of .arms free irom all stain on iU treatment ’iiipov* is-Vd t‘. • soil, and rendered 
brightness? And has any general distrust of the vines too feeble to resist the attacks ot the 
soldiers, clergymen, or physicians arisen in conse- j Phylloxera. Most of them succumbed at once, 
quence? j One vineyard proprietor we knew had about two 

My advice, therefore, to the reader is, to select, | hundred and fifty thousand vines. His cellar, 
your solicitor with a due regard to ln& business j running the whole length of his house, fully 
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twenty yards long, w.'is tilled witli wine a few 
years ago. In two years, all was ou*r, and corn 
had taken the place of vines 

The replanting of such an extent of lain! was 
Nfi" much to be undertaken; and except a miiuII 
acreage planted with American vines tor home- 
use, vine-culture has been abandoned on Ins pro¬ 
perty. Many kinds of American vines were 
imported—some that produced grapes usrlul lbr 
wine, others simply wild vines, only useful as 
stocks for grafts of the old vines of France. Some 
of them were non-reMslant to the inset t; other-, 
weie disliked for one reason or other ; and the 
favourite now seems to he the Jacques, which 
produces a i.uily good giapo itself, and is also a 
good stock lbr French grafts. A-> a wild vine 
useful only as stock, the Kiparia i< most liked 
It. is a vine of great vigour, throwing out shoots 
of live to ten yards Ion* in a season. There are 
many different modes of planting: some pio- j 
piielors grail the two suits together as culling', | 
and plant them out; others .stuko tinm in aj 
nursery, ami when looted, plant them out. After I 
trying all mi thuds, our own ivpeiienee fa\oursj 
the plan of planting the American 1’ipaiia rooted, ! 
and in a year or two after, giaftmg the French 
vine on to it. From grafts made in March, we 
have had shoots yards in length, which have 
borne laigc bum lies of grapes llie hi t year. 

The change m the mode ol cultivation pi mu- 
pally consists in doing aw'av wulli I lie olive-tiees 
and corn-crops before mentioned, and confining 
the plantation to vines alone. 'Phis i* a gloat 
improvement; and as with it manuring is re« og- 
nised, good results are already app.in ut. There I 
is, however, we think, a tendon y to plant the j 
vines ioo cloie. Some are planted only a yard 
apart each way ; while two yards between (lie ! 
rows seems to ns little enough space. The 
expense of replanting has been very great. Of 
< ourse, after the first v ear or two the larger 
proprulor.s formed theii own nurseries, and 
ff'uck the cultings theniM'lvcs. Our own prai- 
tne was to buy the wild Jtiparia rooted, an 1 
tin* following winter to layer the long &hoot» j 
on either side —if po sible, burning new plants— j 
at least a yard distant from the old one, and 1 
grafting as they became ready. All catlings are J 
carefully planted m the nursery, to be planted j 
out the following year in the gaps where the | 
Jay era had not fully completed a new row. So 
every year the vines increase, though, as an aero 
requin J thousands under the new system of 
ai.on. p^:”« ■= F comparatively slow 

<• - ’« _Mld' ll.l . \1. il . I 1,171 |. 

Under the old system, one thousand vines 
planted an acre ; now, four to five thousand vines 
are required. The* number seems large ; lmt it 
must be remembered that they are cut back to 
one or two eyes, that flic shoots run very near 
the ground, and that each plant does not produce 
more than one or two quarts of wine. The vines 
in the south of France arc not often staked, as 
in the central departments. The reasons are pro¬ 
bably twofold—the one owing t<j the occasional 
violent winds that Mow; and the other due to 
wood suitable for stakes not being plentiful. 
Thus vines that branch a little upwards and 
form a kind of curve before the end touches the i 
ground, are preferred. The grape bunches coming I 
chiefly near the stem do not touch the ‘ground, j 


and are handy for gathering. Vines that have 
shoots simply running along the ground, and 
bearing bunches of grapes resting on the soil, are 
undesirable; they get dirty, and ore liable to 
be destroyed by insects and vermin, as well as 
to be rotted by rain. 

The grape-hurv C't begins towards the end of 
August, and goes on through September. There 
are grapes that ripen m July; hut these are for 
eating rather tluu for wine. The process of 
ingathering is very simple. As the grapes are 
gathered, they are placed iu buckets, slung on 
each side of a mule or pony, and taken off to 
what wc may call the Rquce/.mg-liouse. Here we 
hud something like a large bath, built of masonry, 
and well temeuted. On the top, loose planks are 
laid, *vnd on them the grapes are placed. Men 
without shoes or stockings dance upon the grape*, 
and the puce runs thr<*rgh the cracks between 
the plankb into the receptacle below. Then, 
from • time to time, the skins and stalks arc 
allowed to fall in by moving a plank. Nothing 
is then done lor five days, during which permit 
fermentation goes on. At this period, the wine 
F diawn oft by a tap at tin- bottom of the 
tvie, and when the liquid is*deposed of, the 
'-kins and stalks are taken out ami put through 
•i pie**, to get out all the colour of the grape. 
This Let wine m the < ase of black grapes, is 
much darker than the other, and is mixed with 
it, so that the colour should be uniform. We 
should lemeiuber that the colour tomes fiom 
the skin ; and, paradoxical ns it may appear, 
white wine f.au be made from bl.uk grapes, if 
tin* skins are kept out. The stalks contain a 
(eitain amount of tannin; and there is, without 
doubt, m good pure wine, over and above the 
alcohol, a certain amount of food. The natives 
of the country live chiefly on bread and wine; 
and although it is a question whether the amount 
spent on wine might not with greater advantage 
ho spent on meat, the fact remains that they 
can work very well on the corn-and-wine, fcalad- 
nnd-oil diet. 

After this digression, we ref uni to the wine, 
which is put into cask*, generally of two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five litres—equal to the Iwonty- 
six dozen English bottles—and left for six 
weeks. The bung? being left out, fermentation 
continues, and skins and fioth are (distantly 
thrown off through the bnughole. Every two 
or three days the cask is filled up, and the 
process (ontinues. When six weeks are com¬ 
pleted, the bungs are knocked in, and all is 
finished. 

We are speaking now of small properties. In 
large vineyards, the casks are of enormous size, 
built in the cellar. The cellar is not under¬ 
ground, as iu England, but is on the north side 
of the house, on the ground-level. It often takes 
two stories of the house in height, and lias a 
loft above it. The length is often twenty to 
thirty yaids. The wine is racked iu spring— 
that i.\ moved from one cask to another—the 
object being to get rid.pf all sediment and deposit 
and to have a clear bright wine. Then it may¬ 
be bottled or not as convenient. We are not 
speaking of choice wines, when, we say that Jhis 
wine may he drunk at six months old, though 
it is better to keep it eighteen months. Noth¬ 
ing should be done to the v^ine—neither clearing 
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sub? tan re nor alcohol should be added. In fact, 
the treatment calls for no more trouble than the 
making of cider, cleanliness and care being the 
thief desiderata. 

Wine may be kept for various periods; but 
good ordinary wine is never better than at tlnee 
or four years old, though it may keep sound 
for twenty years. It is now very ditlicult to 
get pure wine. Water is often added at the 
time of pressing equal to the, quantity of wine, 
and fermented with it; thus the two become 
blended, and pure alcohol added gives the 
strength. People used to pure wme i.m detect 
at once any adulteration. Once we added some 
thing to our own wine Thru* had been a vtry 
abundant crop of grapes, owing to an unusual 
amount of ram having lallcn when the grapes 
were swelling. The amount of wine was more 
than one-tlnrd above average, and though 
clear and pure, it seemed weak. We thought it 
could not stand a hot summer, and consulted a 
local authority, who recommended a bottle of 
brandy, or maybe two, to be added to cadi cask 
of about forty gallons. The advice was followed, 
and the wme was spoiled- that i-. to say, 
the pure taste of wme was gone, although it 
runainod peilectly sound. It was no pleasure 
to drink it; suid we consigned it to the do¬ 
mestics. A small cask that had not been doc¬ 
tored or fortilied kept perfectly well, and turned 
out an excellent w inc. 

The best wine comes from high ground, but 
quantity gives way to quality. Stony ground - 
olten old quumts—piodmes a high quality ol 
wme—bright, light, and wholesome. In the 
plains below, vou have quantity, hut coaise and 
heavy wme. The ta-te ol euilh is often discern¬ 
ible, and strong manuring only increases this 
defect. Millmles with a southern aspect are 
the best sites tor vineyard-. 

If things go well, the cultivation of vines is 
a very pleasant occupation ; but, like agricul¬ 
ture gencially, the last lew yeais have been 
disastrous, and hope is only now beginning to 
revive. 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


On ' the deathly, dreary world— 
Summer’s fled; 

Oh ' the cruel heait-despair— 
Hopes aie dead. 

All the woild is diowned m tears— 
Teais of rain ; 

Night is o’er me ; when will Dawn 
t> Come again * 

Dark without and daik within 
Is my life; 

When will Death, the crown of all. 
End the strife ’ 

Flowers have sadly died away— 
Gentle fi lends; 

Piercing wind with b^ful power 
Stoims and rends. 

Little warblers of the grove, 

Silent all; 

Wintei covers heart and homo 
Like a pall. 


Gloom and pain are all around. 
Chilling aye; 

Night is long, and sad, and drear; 
bright the day. 

Not a gloatu of light, but all 
Graj and cold, 

Low’ling (.loads with ne’er a warn 
Ray of "old. 

Music hushed and laughter stilled— 
W mtei’s icign — 

Sunshine gone, and leaving only 
Rittei pam 


Summer fncnds have passed away. 

All untiue; 

Fiiemlship could not beat the stoims 
As tliev gifcw. 

Stand they by jou, If you keep 
In the sun ; 

Fortune fiowns, then count youi fiieuds 
One by one. 

Let them go 1 they are not worLh 
Calling friend — 

Woid that means .standing by 3011 
Till the end. 

Let them go 1 Cowards leave a 
Sinking ship, 

Not a fiiemlship thuts of heait, 

Rut of lip 

Let them go to pupates new, 

Flight with gold , 

L -1 than hu their tiiiiii\ life. 

Shunning cold 

Fiand-hip, Id'' the holhousi dowels. 
Just foi ‘■how, 

With no stmigth in bian, the stoims — 
Le> them go ' 


Heait grows waimer with the thought. 

I lia\e one 

Who will ho a fuel d foi aye. 

Shade 01 sun. 

Thought that wake-, I ho dull, dead earth— 

Fast is night, 

Thtougli the eastern gates of mom 
Rioaks the Light 
Fhd is now the dteair dieaiu ; 

Daj is i.‘‘ie, 

Songsleis’ voice ■, tut ling out 
Swiot and oleai ' 

Floweis awake in Kuutj fiesli 
Opt then eves, 

Dawn dispel-, the midnight grief, 

Sot row dies. 

Yes, our Life is worth the living : 

Rich aie we, 

If we count as ft tend one soul, 

. Ftank and free. 

Eaith^grows lovely as I think. 

Such have I, 

Who will tme and faitrJul be. 

Till I die. 

Florence M. Fulton. 
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SOME P.KJ SCHEMES. 

In' the development of railway schemes the prt> 
sent age is most prolific Two of th( ,, -e art* 
of colonial inccpti*>n and of great magnitude - 
n.tmeh, the Canadian Pan lie Railway from sea 
to sea of Xoitli America: and tlu* Australian 
! Trans-continental line, which is, intended ulti- 
! match to ioimcct Adelaide in the south with 
j Pojfc P.iiwm in tie* north. Y«! there is nolli- 
! ing st.nthug about thr-o ptqjeit-, htcause they 
| aie m tamdiar ti< Id- <f eiiterprc-e and expansion, 
J and hiMMU-i lliev ’eem not imr« ly legitimate, 
J hut ohwotish m i essaiy .loom i or later. 

| A imuh Miialhi pn.jecl, indeed, may seem 
J mil'll more e\tia\;u.Miil. such, for instance, as 
i Mr Stanleys .sthenic for a line of railway to 
| unite tin Upper with tie Lower Congo, and bo 
' avoid the mtcmiption i<> navigation caused hy 
; the Pall- Tliis railway will not he very long, 
J hut it will ho dillieult to construct, and neces¬ 
sarily *ostly, from the distance which mateiiil 
and fkilhd labour will have to he couveyed. 
But it is one of the fust things whiih will have 
to he done, and which doubtless will he done, 
before tin at tract i’*' 1 country which Mr Stanley 
lias made known to the civilised woild can he 
brought within the 1« uuds of commerce and 
civilisation. A railway into Central Africa, 
indeed,’ is no new idea, and lias been in part 
reali'-cii already hy the French, who are engaged 
in making a line from their settlement on the 
Senegal to a place called Bammakii, on the upper 
reaches of the Niger. This railway will be some 
six hundred miles m length ; and from its interior 
terminus, it is expected that Timfructoo can be 
reached in less than a week by steam-launches. 
These schemes, then, if not great as engineering 
feats in comparison wdth others which wc have 
to mention, are coytamly ‘ big * with potenti¬ 
alities. 

Of vast importance to the British empire, again, 
is the intention to expend some fifty millions in 
developing the railway system of India. It is 
known that a very large proportion of tMb wheat 




actually produced in India is wasted, because 
of the insufficiency of existing means of getting 
it to market. It is also known, by the careful 
reports of experts, that vast tracts which are 
peculiarly adapted to wheat cultivation are now 
lying useless, and that, altlumgh the present 
production of wheat m the empire is between 
two hundred and two bundled and forty million 
bushels annually, it could he almost immediately 
doubled were communication established. With 
an adequate development ol the railway system, 
n is probable that India may vie with America 
as the granary of the woild. 

Then another thing necessary for the develop¬ 
ment of India and, through India, for an exten¬ 
sion of our trade and influence, is the opening of 
direct communication with Western China and 
Tibet. To this end, Mr A. It. Colquhoun 
planned a line of railway from the coasts of 
British Burmah through Noi thorn Siam and 
the Slmn States to the south-west frontier of 
China The whole line of route has been ex¬ 
plored ; and the reports of Mr Colquhoun have 
been confirmed by travellers who have followed 
him, especially by Mr Carl Bock, regarding the 
natural wealth of the countries to he traversed 
by the mam line mul its proposed feeders. It 
would Ining Rangoon into direct connection with 
the populous towns of Zimme, Rahcng, and 
Bangkok, and m fact wdth the whole population 
of Siam and the Slian States, variously estimated 
as between thirty and forty millions. The only 
difficult part of this railway is ^jd to be where 
it will have to cross the mountains between 
British Burmah and Siam ; but even there the 
difficulties are not greater than have been encoun¬ 
tered and overcome in many other parts of the 
world. The cost of construction at this point is 
estimated by Mr Colquhoun at fifteen thousand 
pounds per mile ; but the main length, he thinks, 
could be constructed for a little over seven thou¬ 
sand pounds per mile. The total cost from 
Rangoon to Kiaug-hscu, on the banks of the 
Mekong River, lie estimates at a little over three 
millions sterling. This is ^ertainly not a large 
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outlay for the advantages which may lie expected 
to result; and. this railway, or something like 
it, we shall probably see ere many years; but 
in the meantime Mr Oolquhoun has turned his 
attention to other matters, and the scheme 
sleeps. 

Another project to link our Indian possessions 
with the East is that of Mr C. II. Leppcr, whose 
idea was to construct a short line oi railway— 
about a hundred and fifty miles—from Makum 
m Assam to Mainlo, on the Irrawadi. This 
would connect at Makum with the Assam Rail¬ 
way Company’s line, whose terminus is to be at 
that place ; and would, it is said, tap (he trade 
of the province of S/e-clni-en, and thereafter 
that of Tibet and Western China. The western 
terminus of the Assam Railway is at Dibrngnrh, 
on the Brahmaputra; and between that place and 
Calcutta the traffic is carfied by steamers. 

Whether or not these two schemes be canned 
to fruition, there are strong reasons for 'pro¬ 
secuting a connection with Tibet. The chief 
difficulty heretofore has been the opposition of 
China, who has guarded with jealousy her rights 
of suzerainty over the rich and populous country 
of the Crand Llama. That jealousy has com¬ 
pelled us to employ Nepaul ns the intermediary 
m what little trade we do with Tibet. Towards 
the end of last century, Nepaul was also made 
tributary to China; and ns recently as 1810, a 
Chinese army occupied Khatmandu. Now, while 
the Chinese are essentially a nation of traders, 
the l’ekin government is one excessively jealous 
of its own authority and prestige, and hence it 
is easy to understand the disfavour with which 
the efforts of Anglo-Indians have been regarded 
when they took a Tibetan direction. The rt cent 
expedition to the Lachen Valley, wlm li was under¬ 
taken by Mr Macaulay, and some particulars of 
which have appeared in the Times, was an especial 
cause of disturbance to the Celestial mind. But 
now it is reported that the Chinese government 
has been pacified by the assurance that there is 
no intention on our part of opening up routes 
without their consent, and that so far from 
longer opposing, they are now prepared to facili¬ 
tate our endeavours to iorm direct trade-relations 
with Tibet. 

Such a trade-route was one of the dreams of 
Warren Hastings, who, as Mr Clements Markham 
tells us, ‘opened a correspondence with the rulers 
of Tibet and Bhutan ; succeeded in establishing 
friendly relations by the despatch of an embassy ; 
by his liberal encouragement oi trade, brought 
down crowds of mountaineers to his fair at 
Rangpur. He followed up his first mission by a 
second and third to Bhutan, v itli the object of 
cementing the 'recently formed friendship ; and 
finally sent a fourth embassy to Bhutan, which 
extended its operations into Tibet.’ But with 
all this excellent beginning, practically no 
advance has been made since, and Tibet remains 
to all intents and purposes a sealed land to 
British traders. It is surprising, in these days 
of exploring enterprises, how few Europeans have 
ever penetrated into the heart of Tibet; yet from 
what is known of the country, it would appear 
to present a splendid field for trade. It is con¬ 
ceivable that the Tibetans arc already in a 
position to buy from us, and to pay for in kind, 
as many millions of yards of textile fabrics as 
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Mr Stanley thinks the Africans may be able to 
do—some day. For our part, we should hope 
more from commercial relations with a clever 
Asiatic people, Ilian with the backward races of 
the Dark Continent. At anyrate, some pructicalJ 
steps are being taken at last to realise the 
dreams of Warren Hastings and some of his 
successors. 

The expedition lately bent out under the 
charge of Mr Macaulay was despatched by 
the lieutenant-governor of Bomba}’, m conse¬ 
quence of reports that the Tibetan authorities 
at Pliari had interfered with the export trade. 
Mr Macaulay’s mission was to visit the frontier, 
ascertain the real state, of affair*, obtain the 
friendship of the independent Maharajah of 
Sikkim, and endeavour to open up a trade- 
road through the Lachen Valley. The expedi¬ 
tion seems to have been successful in every 
respect, and to have brought hack favourable 
reports of trade prospects bv the Lachen mute. 
This route has the advantage of never being 
closed by snow for any length of time, and 
Mr M.v ”lav ha" f "t.iblished friendly i lations 
with t ■■ >u:< mi..m ; authorities. It ha- the 

further advantage of avoiding the tolls which 
are levied on the traffic passing through Nepaul; 
and this is a very important item, for the 
cfiect of these tolls lias been to leave the trade 
between India and Tibet almost entirely in 
the hands of Nepaule.se merchant*. In conse¬ 
quence, it lms}ct attained but binall dimensions, 
being represented by something under three hun¬ 
dred thousand rupees annually of imports from 
Tibet, and of under one hundred thousand rupees 
| of exports thereto. 

It has been pointed out as a remarkable fact, 
that within a hundred miles of Darjeeling 
there is a confirmed tea-drink mg people winch 
obtains all its supplies ol the fragi.uit herb 
from the market* of (’Inna, more than a thou¬ 
sand miles distant Darjeeling is tin* centre 
of tlie Indian tea-growing industry, and .Dat- 
jeoling is now united with the railway system 
ol the empire. The distant e between Dar¬ 
jeeling and Kongralama was traversed by Mr 
Macaulay in nine dais; mid Shigat/e, the 
capital of tin* province of Tsang, is but five 
dav°’ joum-v further; while to reach Shigatze 
iVvnigii Nepaiil occupies several weeks. Once 
at Shigatze, the whole of Tibet is open to the 
trader; and the Tibetans are eager purchasers, 
when they can get the chance, of English broad¬ 
cloths and coloured cottons anti of hardware of 
various sorts. In return, they have, to give 
gold, spices, cattle, and above all, wool of the, 
finest quality and in unlimited quantity. We 
may look forward to the day, then, when the 
iron-horse will follow still more expeditiously 
the route marked out by the recent expedition, 
and enable us to beat down with the friendly 
am of commerce the barriers on the western 
fi on tiers of China, even as we have surmounted 
those on the eastern. 

But if we ar° in the prospect of having rail¬ 
way communication betwee’u India and China, 
is there any hope of the realisation of the drerm 
of railway communication between England and 
India ? Engineers say yes; and there are many 
others who agree with them. The subject has 
been receiving a great deal of quiet but close 
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consideration within the last year or two, not 
of dreamers, but of hard-headed, clear-sighted 
men of business. 

There are several schemes ; but it would take 
too long to explain them fully, and indeed any 
% explanation must be imperfect without maps. 
We can but indicate briefly the most favoured 
projects, which, although they may have been 
already casually noted 'm the->e pages, may be 
now presented more in detail. 

There is, first of all, what is known as the 
Euphrates Valley scheme. The idea of this 
project is to carry a railway through Asiatic 
Turkey to the shores of the Persian Gulf. The 
objections urged by some exp-its to this scheme 
are—(1) that it would be very eo4ly ; (2) that 
it is not by any means proved to be practicable 
throughout; (3) that it would either have to be 
carried along the ricer-side, and so be subject 
to inundation, or else taken inland through a 
desert country, which could afiord no suppoiting 
'traffic ; (4) that even ii constructed to the Persian 
Gulf, it could hardly In* earned further, because j 
the country between the mouth of the river aud I 
India is desert, crossed by high ranges of moun- j 
turns, of intense heat, little wafer, and a scanty < 
ami marauding population; and lastly, it would j 
not in any case afford an unhiokeu land cum- j 
muuieation between Europe and Tndu 

Next, there is what is called the Tigris Valley ; 
scheme. This comprises a line from Stutan to; 
Bagdad via the valley of the Tigris, and thence 
to India; while another proposes to run from 
Scutari through Tsmid to Aleppo, thence by the 
Euphrates Valley to 1 lussoiah, and theme to 
Kurnuhee, on the Indian system The objec¬ 
tions mentioned against the Euphrates Valley 
scheme are understood to apply more or less to 
each of these, and especially m respect tli.tl 
not one of them would afiord an unbroken 
land-li lie. 

Tlie scheme which has advanced most in 
favour is that which Sir Macdonald Stephenson 
framed upwards of Unity years ago, and has been 
recently revived. It takes Constantinople as its 
starting-point on tlio European system, and goes 
through Angora, Sivas, Van, Teheran, Meshdt, 
Herat, and Candahar to Suhkur, where it joins 
the Indian system. The total length of railway 
under this scheme is three thousand miles, of 
which one thousand would he in Turkish terri¬ 
tory, twelve hundred in Persia, and eight hun¬ 
dred in Afghanistan. That is to say, as regards 
the main line; but the intention is to throw 
off 1 ’[inches at various points, to tap inter¬ 
mediate traffic. There would be some passes 
to cross in Persia, aud also betweeil Herat and 
Candahar; but the engineering difficulties are 
said to be quite surmountable without extrava¬ 
gant cost. Whatever the cost of an Imlo- 
Europcan line, it may lie accepted that the 
through-traffic will never compensate for it, and 
that tiie local traffic must be relied on for interest 
and profit. That being so, the route proposed 
by Sir M. Stephenson seems to offer the best 
prospect of suitable? returns, xlegotiations, we 
believe, are actually in progress with the Sub¬ 
lime Porte for the necessary concessions and 
‘firmans’ to enable the preliminary steps to be 
. taken; and some day or other we may see the 
prospectus issued of the Constantinople and 


Sukkur Trans-continental Railway Company. By 
this route, it is said, one might go from London 
to Calcutta in a week ! 

Whether any of us now living shall live to see 
the day when such a journey is possible, may 
well be doubted ; but it is burely within the 
range of probability that our children will look 
upon the Indo-European railway with as much 
complacency as W'C do upon the Suez Canal. 

But if liondon to Calcutta by rail seems in 
the meantime something ol a dream, what shall 
we bay ot the idea of going from London to 
New York by rail? At fiist thought, it seems 
impossible; but an American scheme suggests 
the possibility, if not the probability. A ceitain 
Major Kent has devised a project for constructing 
a r*wlwav from the United States to Asia—the 
e\i-tmg line^ of Amencan railway to be brought 
into conjunction with #he western terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific line at Fort Simpson. Thence 
a line of five hundred and twenty-five miles 
would have to be eonstnieted along the coast to 
Mount St Elias, and thence about one thousand 
miles across the Alaska Territory to Behring’s 
Sira it”, which Mould have to be bridged. The 
bridging is and to be an easy matter, as the 
straits are only about thirty^ miles wide at a 
point where is a cluster ol islands so placed that 
the widest bpacc to be crossed would be only 
two miles. From East Cape on the Asiatic side, 
the railway would follow the coast-lino as far 
as possible, for the sake of the temperature, and 
would eventually join the Russian system of 
railways at Vladiovslu. When the Russian 
system is complete, the connection with St 
Petersburg would be attorned ; and if with St 
Petersburg, then with all Europe, and with 
London via the Channel Tunnel! 

There is a boldness about tins idea worthy of 
the fi.insatlantic mind ; hut for ourselves, we 
confess to not being prepared yet to grasp it; 
we can only ponder and wonder. 
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The crisis, however, was averted—‘mercifully,’ 
as Lady Markham said. Dr Howard from South¬ 
ampton—whom she had thought of only by 
chance, on the spur of the moment, as a way 
of getting rid of Markham—produced some new 
lights ; and in reality was so successful with the 
invalid, that he rallied, and it became possible 
to remove him by slow stages to his own house, 
to die there, which he did in due course, but 
some time after, and decorously, in the right 
way and place. Frances felt herself like a spec¬ 
tator at a play during .all this strange interval, 
looking on at the third act of a tragedy, which 
somehow had got involved in a drawin';-room 
comedy, with scenes alternating, and throwing a 
kind of wretched reflection of their poor humour 
upon the tableaux of the darker drama. She 
thought that she never should forget the counten¬ 
ance of Nelly Winterboum as Bhe took her scat 
beside her husband in the invalid caprume in 
which he was conveyed _ away, and turned to 
wave a farewell to the little group which had 
assembled to watch the departure. Her face 
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j was quivering with a sort of despairing impa- 
, tience, wretchedness, self-pity, the miserable anti- 
• ip.itions of a living creature tied to one who 
was dead—nerves and temper and every part of 
her being wrought to a feverish excitement, made 
half delirious by the prospect, the possibility 
ol escape. A wretched sort of spasmodic smile 
was upon her lips as she waved her hand to the 
spec inters—those spectators all on the watch to 
read her countenance, who, she knew, were as 
well aware of the position ns herself. Frances 
vai learning the lesson thus set practically before 
her witli applications of her own. She knew 
now to a great extent what it all meant, and 
why Markham disappeared an soon as the carnage 
drove away; while her mother, with an aspect 
of intense relief, returned to her guests. ‘ 1 .feel 
as if 1 could breathe again,* Lady Markham said. 
‘ Not that 1 should havfe ' grudged anything I 
could do for poor dear Nelly; but there is 
something so terrible in a death m one’s house.*' 

‘I quite enter into your feelings, dear—oh, 
quite!* said Mrs Montague; ‘most painful, and 
most embarrassing besides.’ 

‘Oli, as for that’’ said Lady Markham. ‘It 
would have been indeed a great annoyance and 
vexation to break up our pleasant party, and put 
out all your plans. But one. lias to submit in 
such cases. However, I am most thankful it has 
not come to that. Boor Mr Winterboum may 
last yet—for months, T)r Howard say".’ 

4 Dear me ; do you think that is to he dt sired '< ’ 
said the other, ‘for poor Nelly’s sak< .* 

‘Boor Nelly!’ said the young ladies. ‘Only 
fancy, months ! What a tel i ible late ' ’ 

‘ And yet it w as supposed to be a great match 
for her, a penniless girl 1 ’ 

‘It was a great match,* said Lady Markham 
composedly. ‘And dear Nelly ha** always be¬ 
haved so well. She is an example to many 
women that have much loss to put up with 
than she lia-*.—France*., will you see about the 
lawn-tennis? 1 am sure you want to shake 
oil* the impression, you poor girls, who have 
been no good.* 

‘Oh, dear Lady Markham, you don’t suppose 
we could have gone on laughing and making a 
noise while there was such anxiety in the house. 
But we shall like a game, now that there is no 
impropriety ’- 

‘And we are all eo glad,’ said the mother, 

‘ that there was no occasion for turning out! for 
our visits are so dove-tailed, I don’t know where 
we should have gone—and our house in the hands 
of the workmen. I, for one, am very thankful 
that poor Mr Winterboum has a little longer 
to live.’ 

Thus, after this singular episode, the ordinary 
life of the household was resumed ; and though 
the name of poor Nelly recurred at intervals 
for a day or two, there were many things that 
were of more importance—a great garden-party, 
for instance, for which, fortunately, Lady Mark¬ 
ham had not cancelled the invitations—a yacht¬ 
ing expedition, various other pleasant things. 
The comments of the company were diverted to 
Claude, who, finding Frances more easily con¬ 
vinced than the otheis that draughts were to 
be carefully avoided, sought her out on most 
occasions, notwithstanding her plain-speaking 
about his fancifulness. 


‘Perhaps you were right,’ he said, ‘that I 
think too much about my health. I shouldn’t 
wonder if you were quile right. But I have 
always been warned that I was very delicate; 
and perhaps that makes one rather a bore to 
one’s friends.’ 

‘ Oh, I hope you will forgive me, Mr Ramsay ! 

I never meant’- 

‘There is poor Winterboum, you see,’ said 
Claude, accepting the broken apology, witli a 
benc\ olent nod of his head and the mild pathos 
of a smile, ‘lie was one of your rash people, 
never paying any attention to what was the 
matter with him. " lie was quite a well-preserved 
sort of man when he married Nelly St John ; 
and now you see what a wmk! By Jove, 
though, I shouldn’t like my wile, if I married, 
to treat me like Nelly. But I promise you there 
should he no Markham in in" case.’ 

‘1 don’t know what Markham has to do with 
it,’ said Frances with sudden spirit. 

‘Oh, you don’t know 1 —Well,’ he continued, 
looking at her, ‘perhaps you don't know; and 
so much the better. Never mind about Mark¬ 
ham. I should expect mv wife to be wi'li me 
when I am ill; not to leave me to servants, to 
give me my—everything 1 had to take ; and to 
cheer me up, you know. Do you think there 
is anything unreasonable in that?’ 

‘O no, indeed. Of course, if—if—she was 
fond of you—which ot coui.se she would he, or 
you would not w.uit to mam her ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Claude. ‘Co on, please; I like to 
hear you talk.’ 

‘ 1 mean,’ said Franc<», stumbling a little, feel¬ 
ing a significance m this eucouiagemont winch 
distill bed her, ‘that, of conus .-—there would be 
no question of reasonableness. She would just 
do it by nature. One never ask-, if it is reason¬ 
able or not.’ 

‘Ali, ypu mean you wouldn’t. But other gills 
arc dilierent Then* is Con, lor instance.’ 

‘Mr ltamsay, I don’t think you ought to speak 
lo me so about my sister Constance, if she 1 
wen* in suoh a position, would do-what was 
right.’ 

‘ For that matter, I suppose Nrlly Winterboum 
does what is right—at li-a,:t, every one says she : 
behaves so well. If fli.it is wJiat you mean 
by right, I shouldn’t leli-h it at all in my 
wife.* 

Frances said nothing for a minute, and then 
she asked: ‘Are you going to he married, Mr 
Ramsay?’ in a tone which was half indignant, 
half amused. 

At tlu, lie stalled a little, and gave her an 
inquiring look. ‘That is a question that wants 
thinking of,’ he saul. ‘Yes, I suppose I am, if 
I can find any one as nice as that. You are 
always giving me remcir/ncmmU, Miss Waring. 

If 1 can find some one who will, us you say, 
never ask whether it is reasonable’- 

*'• Then,’ said Frances, re overing something of 
the sprightliness winch had distinguished her in 
old days, ‘you don’t want to marry any one in 
particular, hut just a wile ? ’ 

‘ What else could I marry ? ’ lie asked in 
peevish tone. Then, with a change of his voice : 

‘ I don’t want to conceal anything from you; 
and there is no doubt you must have heard—I 
was engaged to your sister Con; but she ran 
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away from mo,’ lie added with pathos. ‘You 
must have heard that.’ 

‘I do not wonder that you were very fond 
of her/ cried Frances. ‘ I see no one so 
^delightful as—she would he if she were 
here/ 

She had meant to make a simple statement, 
and say, ‘No one so .delightful as she;’ hut 
paused, rememhetmg that the < lrcumstauees had 
not been to Constance’ advantage, and that 
here she would have been m her proper 
sphere. 

As for Claude, he was somewhat embarrassed. 
He wdd : ‘Fond is perhaps not ixaillv the vvoid 
I thought she would have suited me —bettei 
than any one I knew/ 

* ff that w.is all/ s-iid Frances, ‘you would 
not mind \ery muih; and I do not wonder 
that she came awav; for it would ho rather 
dreadful to be married because a gentleman 
thought one suited him’ 

‘ ‘Oh, 1 don’t mean that would he so—m, 
every caw*/ cried Claude with sudden earnest¬ 
ness. 

‘In any cast*, ] tlnnk yon should never tell 
the gul’b sister, Mr 1!,unsay; it is not a very 
nice thin ' to do ’ 

‘Mi'- Waim r Fi anus'—1 was not thinking 
of you as any girl’s sMir; I was thinking of 

} <-'ii ’- 

‘I hope riot at all; lor it would be a great 
pity to w.i-te anv nioie thoughts on our fanulv/ 
said Flam os. ‘1 liavi sometimes been a little 
vexed that Con .lame mine, for it changed all 
my hie, and look me away Irom every one I 
knew. But I am glad nm have t*>ld me tin-, 
for now J understand it <juile * She did not 
rise from where she w t- seited and leave lum, 
a.? he almost Imped sJu* would, making a little 
quarrel ol it, but sat .4:11, with a composure 
which Claude felt wm- uueh h - (omjdimeulary. 
‘Now th.it 1 know all about it, she said, alter 
a little interval, with a laugh, ‘1 think vvliat 
\ou want would be very unie.r-onablo- and vvliat 
no woman could do ’ 

‘You said the very reverse five minutes ago/ 
he said sulkily. 

‘Yes -but I didn’t know vvliat the—vvliat the 
wages were/ she said with another laugh. ‘It 
is you who are giving me x n-uiff/H/tinifu now.’ 

Claude look hio complaint next morning 1<> 1 
Lady Markham's room ‘She actually <luffed I 
me- chaffed nm, I jou; though she looks j 

as if butter would not meltiu her mouth/ 

'Tii.it is a little vulgar, Claude. If you: 
talk like th.it to a girl, what can you expei t 7 j 
Some, indeed, may be rather grateful to you, ' 
as showing how iittle you look for; hut you ! 
know I have always told you what you ought! 
to fry to do is to inspire a t/mnUe pimion.’ 

‘That is what I should like above all tilings' 
to do/ said the young man ; ‘but’- I 

‘But—it would cost too much trouble?’ * 

‘ Perhaps; and 1 am not an impassioned sort 
of man.—Lady Markham, was % really from me 
that Constance ran away ? ’ 

* ‘ I have told you before, Claude, that was not 1 
how it should be spoken of. She did not run ' 
away. She took into her head a romantic idea ! 
of making acquaintance with her father, in 
j which Maikham encouraged her. Or perhaps J 


it was Markham that put it into her head. It 
is possible—1 can’t tell you—that Markham had 
already something else in his own head, and 
that he had begun to think it would he a good 
thing to try if other changes could be made/ 

‘What could Maikham have in his head? and 
what (hanges ’- 

‘Oh/ she ciled, ‘bow can you ask mo? I know 
how you have all been talking. You speculate, 
just as I do/ 

‘I don’t think so, Lady Marklmni/ said Claude. 

‘ I am sure Markham would find all that sort of 
thing a great bore. Of oouise I know vvliat you 
mean. But J don’t think so. 1 haw always 
told them my opinion. Whatever may happen, 
Markham will stuk to you/ 

‘f’oor Maikham!’ .she said with a quick 
revulsion of feeling. ‘After all, it is a little 
hard, is it not, that lie should have nothing 
brij'litei than that to look to in his life ?’ 

‘Than von t ’ said Claude. ‘If you a-k m} 
opinion, T don’t think .so. 1 think lie’s a luiky 
fellow. An old mother, I don’t deny, might be 
a bore. An old lady, half blind, never bearing 
what you say, sitting by the fire -like the 
mothers m hooks, or the 3 Ujs Nitkleby kind 
But you are as young and handsome and bright 
as any of them—keeping everything light for 
him, asking nothing. Upon my word, 1 think 
lie is vciy well off. I wish I were in In* 
place ’ 

Lady Markham was pleased. Affectionate 
flattery of this kind is always sweet to a woman. 
She laughed, and said he was a gay dt-ceiver. 
‘But, my di ar bn\, you will make me think a 
great deal nunc oL my sell than 1 have any light 
to tlnnk ’ 

‘ You ought to think more of yourself. -And 

so you leally do not tlnnk that Con- f lu 

! many wavs, dear Lady Markham, I feel that 
Con—understood me better than any one else— 
except von/ 

‘1 tlnnk you are right, Claude/ she said with 
a grave face. 

‘ I am beginning to feel quite sure I am right. 
When she writes, does she never say anything 
about me 7 ’ 

‘Of course, she always—asks fur you ’ 

‘ Is that all ? Asking does not mean much.’ 

‘What more could she say? Of comse she 
knows that she lias lost her place m your affec¬ 
tion l»y her own rashness ’ 

‘Not lost, Lady Maikham. It is not *-o easy 
to do that/ 

‘ J t is true. Perhaps T should have said, feais 
that she lias loi feitod —your respect/ 

‘After all, she lias done inching wrong/ he 
said 

‘Nothing wrong; hut rash, headstrong, fooli-li. 

0 yes, she has been all that. It i? in the Waiing 
blood 1 ’ 

‘ T tlnnk you arc a little hard upon her, Lady 
Markham.—By the way, don’t you think v ourself, 
that with two daughters to marry, mid--nud all 
that: it would he a good thing if Mr Waring— 
for you must have got over all your little tiffs 
long ago- don’t you think that it would be a 
good thing if ho could be persuaded to—<9ome 
back?’ 

She had watched him with eyes that gleamed 
from below her dropped eyelids. She said now, 
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as she had done to Sir Thomas: ‘ I should put 
no difficulties in the way, you may he sure.’ 

‘It would be more respectable,’ said Claude. 
‘If getting old is good for anything, you know, 
it should make up quarrels ; don’t you think 60 ? 
It would be a great deal better in every way. 
And then Markham ’- 

‘Markham,’ she said, ‘you think, would then 
he free?’ 

‘Well—then it wouldn’t matter particularly 
about Markham, what he did,’ the young man 
said. 

Lady Markham had borne a great many such 
assaults in her life as if she felt nothing; but 
as a matter of fact she did feel them deeply; 
and when a probable new combination was thus 
calmly set before her, her usual composure' 'was 
put to a severe test. She smiled upon Claude, 
indeed, as long as he remained with her, and 
allowed him no glimpse of her real feelings ; but 
when he was gone, lolt for a moment her heart 
fail her. She had, even in the misfortunes which 
had crossed her life, secured always a great share 
of her own way. Many people do this even 
when they suffer most. Whether they got it 
cheerfully or painfully, they yet get it, which is 
always something. Waring, when, in Ins fasti¬ 
dious impatience and irritation, because he did 
not get his, he had flung forth into the unknown, 
and abandoned her and her life altogether, did 
still, though at the cost of pain and scandal, help 
hia wife to this triumph, that she depaited from 
none of her requirements, and remained mistress 
of the battlefield. She had her own way, though 
he would not yield to it. But as a woman 
grows older, and becomes less capable of that 
pertinacity which is the bc-t means of securing 
ner own way, and when the conflicting wills i 
against licrs are many instead of being only one, 
the state of the matter changes. Constance had 
turned against her, when she was on the eve of 
an arrangement which would have been so very 
much for Con’s good. And Frances, though so j 
submissive in some points, would not he so, she | 
felt instinctively, on others. And Markham— j 
that was the most fundamental shock of all— > 
Markham might possibly in the future have 
prospects and lio|>'*s independent altogether of 
xiis mother’-', in antagonism with all her arrange¬ 
ments. This, which she had not anticipated, 
went to her heart. And when she thought 
of what hud been suggested to her with so 
much composure—the alteration of her whole 
life, the substitution of her husband, from whom 
she had been so long parted, who did not think 
as she did nor live as she did, 1 or her son, w F ho, 
with all his fauj's, which she knew so well, was 
yet in sympathy with her in all she thought 
and washed and knew—this suggestion made her 
sick and faint. It lia<l come, though not with 
any foree, even from Markham himself. It had 
come from Sir Thomas, who was one of the 
oldest of her fiiends; and now Claude set it 
before her in all the forcible simplicity of com¬ 
monplace : it would be more respectable ! She 
laughed almost violently when he left her, but 
it was a laugh which was not far from tears. 

* Claude has been complaining of you,’ she said i 
to Frances, recovering nerself with an instan¬ 
taneous effort when lier daughter came into the j 
room; ‘but I don’t«object, my dear. Unless; 


you had found that you could like him yourself, 
which would have been the best thing, perhaps 
—you were quite right in what you said. So 
far as Constance is concerned, it is all that I 
could wish.’ f 

‘Mamma,’ said Frances, ‘you don’t want Con¬ 
stance—you would not let her—accept that V ’ 

‘Accept what? My love, you must not be so 
emphatic. Accept a life full of luxury, splendour 
even, if she likes—and every care forestalled. 
My dear little girl, you don’t know anything 
about the world.’ 

Frances pondered for some time before she 
replied. ‘Mamma,’ she said again, ‘if such a 
case arose—you said that the best thing for me 
would have been to have liked—Mr Ramsay. 
There is no question of that. But if such a case 
arose - 

‘Yes, my dear’—Lady Marklmm took her 
daughter’s hand m her own mid looked at her 
with a smile of ple.isme—‘1 hope it will some 
day. And what then v ’ 

‘Would )ou—think the same about uie? 
Would you consider the hie lull of Li-ury, us 
you said—would you desire for me the same 
thing as for Constance } ’ 

Lady Maikham held the girl’s hand clasped 
in botli of hers ; the soft caressing atmosphere 
about lur enveloped Frances. ‘My dear,’ she 
Raul, ‘this is a \ery serious question. You are 
not asking me lor < uriosity alone '* ’ 

‘ It is a veiy serious question,’ Frances said. 

And the mother and daughter looked at each 
other closely, with more meaning, peihups, than 
had as yet been in the eyes of either, notwith- 
bvihn* r’l the excitement of interest m their 
• • 5 so ■ i It was some time beioro another 
word was said. Frances saw in her mother a 
woman lull of determination, very clear aB to 
what she wanted, very unlikely io be turned 
from it bv setter impulses, ulthotw/h outside she 
was so tender and soft; and Ladv Maikluni s-av 
in Frances a girl who was entnelv submissixe, 
vet immovable, whose dole’s eyes had a steady 
suit ga/e, against which the kindred light of her 
own had no power. It was a mutual icvelation. 
There w'as no conflict imr appearance of conflict 
between these* two, so like ca< h other, two gentle 
and soft-Muced women, both full of natural 
courtesy and diurnlination to wound or offend; 
both seeing everything around them very clearly 
from her own, perhaps limited, point of view ; 
and both feeling that between them nothing but 
the absolute tiulli would do. 

‘You trouble me, Frances,’ said Lady Maikham 
at length. ‘When such a case arises, it will bo 
time enough. In the abstract, I should of course 
feel for one as I feed for the other.—Nay, stop 
a little. I should wish to provide for you, as 
for Constance, a life of assured comfort. Well, 
if you will drive me to it, of wealth and all that 
wealth brings. Assuredly, that is wliat I should 
wish.’ She gave Frances’ hand a pressure which 
w r as almost painful, and then dropped it. ‘I 
hope you have no fancy for,poverty theoretically, 
like your patron samt,’ she ’added lightly, trying 
to escape from the gravity of the question by a 
laugh. 

‘Mother,’ said Frances, in a voice which was 
tremulous and yet steady, ‘ I want to tell you— 

I think neither of poverty nor of money. I am 
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more used, perhaps, to the one than the other. I 
■will do what you wish in everything—-everything 
else ; hut’- 

‘Not in the one thing which would probably 
.he the only thing 1 asked of yon,* said Lady 
Markham with a smile. She put her hands on 
Frances’ shoulders and gave her a kiss upon 
her cheek. ‘My dear child, you probably think 
this is quite original,’ she said ; ‘ but I assure 
you it is what almost every daughter one time 
or other says to her parents : Anything cfa -— 
anything; but- Happily, there is no ques¬ 

tion between you and me. Let us wait till the 
occasion anses. It is always time enough to lull 
out.’ 


ABOUT I RIB II EGGS. 

Thk Iiish export egg-trade is a great industry, 
of comparatively recent growth. It commenced 
Avitli the running of Yro^s ('liannel steamers, 
(before which time it was almost unknown; now, 
its ram dilations extend from Jhiblm to the 
most obscure village m the wilds ol Kerry, the 
moors of (’onnaught, the highlands of Donegal, 
to every port inuii which a steamer leaves lor 
England, Scotland, or Wales. Potatoes, pig-*, 
porter, and whisky aa ere iormerly among the 
ehief consumable evpmts ironi Ireland As 
England aa.is the land ol roast-beef and plum- 
pudding, {Scotland the land ol cakes, Ireland 
aa as the land of whisky and potatoes. 

Things have changed ; the potato has never 
recoveied since its total lailure m 181(5. The 
I pig, although still a prominent export—tens ol 
thousands being shipped t annually, alive and 
dead—has met a mo.it lornndable opponent in 
its American cousin, the Chicago hog. We 

might add more on Iiish expoits in gem ral, but 
wish to (online mu elves to the Irish export 
egg-trade m pailiudui 

Seeing that some thlee-lourtlis of the whole 
population ol Inland ale mine or less connected 
with or engaged in ngin ultural piusuits, then* 
is probably no que-tioii more olten a i kcd dai!\, 
by at least one million ol the population ol 
Ireland, than, * W li.it is the price of eggs?’ From 
the moment the well-known ‘Cluck, cluck’ is 
heard from the lien, announcing the production , 
of an egg, there h a rush made lor it, which 
never ceases until the empty bhcll is thrown 
into the ash-bin. That egg is bartered and 
rebartered, sold and sold again, many times 
before it is introduced to the breakJast-table. 
M'Uij lies are told about its ago, some about 
its size, many more about its price. Eggs me 
bought by the dozen and by the hfuidred of si\ 
score. In some parts of Ireland, notably in 
Dublin market, the hundred counts one hundred 
and tweuty-iour. 

The trade is divided mainly into two (lasses 
—buyers and shippers or exporters. The former 
are again subdivided into two other classes— 
dealers and shopkeepers Buyers sell direct to 
the shippers ; shippers export direct either to a 
customer in Scotland, England, or Wales, or to 
an agent or broker there, who sells for him on 
commission. The buyer is a man or woman 
owning, or in many cases hiring, a donkey, mule, 
or horse, and going lroin one larmer’s house to 
another buying their eggs for money ; <?r in many 
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coses, giving goods, such as groceries, needles, 
thread, and other like useful articles, in barter 
for eggs. Dealers arc a smaller class of buyers. 
They are mostly old women who have what is 
called a ‘dealing,’ that is, a small shop, which 
from ten to thirty shillings would stocK ; their 
husbands or children being of the labouring 
class. These poor dealers buy up from three to 
lour hundred eggs weekly, mostly obtaining the 
same by barter. These they usually send m by 
a donkey-cait m a basket resembling a fish- 
woman's creel, once a week, to the town where 
the nearest shipper resides; or sometimes, if 
needy, will sell lor a lea* price than would he 
had from the shipper, to a well-to-do buyer. 
Even in the humblest walks of lile there is 
jirqU*, and the poorest dealers will not sell to 
any one but a shipper, unless they are very badly 
off for ivady-moiiew • 

The egg-trade differs from most others in this 
lanticulai — the supply of eggs of good quality is 
united, the demand unlimited. The grocer, the 
ironmonger, the dmggist, and most other mer- 
I chant* lmy in a lot of gnn-K ‘locking their shop 
or store, and then have ]< ilia; a iiif«-* months’ 
supply. The egg-shipper or merchant is quite 
different; he has orders fon twenty, fifty, or 
one hundred cases weekly. Casual orders may 
come m for more, so that he must always keep 
buying; and if Ins supply fails, lie loses his 
custom and reduces Ins income. Consequently, 
the shipper with a good connection requnes the 
most eggs ; the more he can buy, the more money 
lie makes; further, tiie margin of profit is so 
small after passing tlnough so many hands, it 
only pays the shipper to export m quantity. It 
is most essential to the shipper to lie able to 
pi ocure as many eggs as lie requires, and this 
leads to many piactices utterly unknown in other 
businesses. To secure the custom of buyers and 
dealers who bring m a good sample of eggs, the 
shipper olten advances money without interest 
in sums varying according to the ‘strength’ of 
the borrower, ironi one pound to twenty. This 
is lent without receipt, 10U, or any iormality 
beyond asking one of the shipper’s men to 
witness the transaction, and the writer has 
olten known that evidence omitted. It is repaid 
by the borrower at so much a ‘ tiip.’ 

Borrowers are olten offered by opposition 
shippers threepence to sixpence per hundred 
over market price, and seldom, if ever, do 
they yield to this temptation without giving 
the man who lent them the money the pre¬ 
ference ; and except in ease of death, or some 
heavy loss tailing on the borrower, such as the 
death ot a cow or horse or pigs, do these poor 
dealers or buyers fail in joying any money 
advanced them. These buyers and dealers pro¬ 
cure these loans, similarly, to advance the money 
in smaller sums to the wives and daughters of , 
the farmers who rear the fowl, thus guar- liteeing 
to themselves a regular weekly supply. The 
dealers who receive the eggs from the ‘grower’ 
give as little as possible lor them, saying they 
heard the price pud by nearest shipper was only 
so much per hundred on ‘last Saturday’—the 
principal market day in rural Ireland. The 
dealer or buver on reselling to shipper cxpttiates 
on the freshness and size ol the article; and 
unless he holds skipper’s money, would try every 
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egg-store in the town for a price, and would go , 
miles out of his way for a penny or twopence j 
per hundred extra. Dealers and buyers are, as 
a rule, scrupulously honest; but in the matter of. 
truthfulness there is some room for improvement. 
The same must bo said as regards some of the ! 
shippers. The bad habit of lying grows on those 
who are thrown into constant intercourse w ith 
those who lie, believing it a legitimate part 
of their trade. We will illustrate the case m 
point by a common trade incident. 

Brian Finn is a strong ‘buyer;* he comes in 
weekly with a horse-load—six or seven twelve- 
hundred cases—of eggs from a good district. 
(Egg-shippers know a good and a bad district of 
eggs, as a farmer would know good land, or a 
connoisseur in wines a vintage.) lie usually 
draws up his horse at the shipper’s store, or m 
some cases a few houses o* even a street off—the 
cause of the latter ray story will show—and ack**, 
after the usual remarks about the weather: 

‘ What are ye paying to-day ? ’ 

Shipper answers: ‘ Seven shillings for liens’, 
and eight shillings for ducks’.’ 

Brian replies ; ‘ I have already refused seven- 
and-two and eiglit-and-two ; and because 1 thought, i 
you would be as good as another. Besides, 1 
liavc’—and here Brian fumbles in the breast¬ 
pocket of his frieze-coat, or in his hat—‘a letter 
from the new shipper, the Englishman, telling 
me not to sell until he sees me.’ Whereupon 
Brian produces a note, soiled with dirt, from the 
Englishman, offering twopence per hundred more 
than any other shipper, for fre**li, best quality 
eggs ; and to be sure, as Biian said, to give him 
a call before selling. 

Now, though, m all probability Brian’s first 
statement of being offered sc.ven-nnd-two and 
eiglit-and-two is untrue, his letter is authentic; 
the fact of the new English buyer advertising 
and sending out circulars being well known ; and 
Brian 'thinks the written evidence will confirm 
the spoken. 

If the shipper is badly in want of eggs, and 
the sample good, and he have orders without 
limit to price for really a first-doss article, he 
will not lose Brian’s eggs, and probably replies. 
‘Well, Brian, the highest 1 paid this week was 
six-and-ten, and you are not satisfied witli seven 
shillings. However, I will not let the English-, 
man or any one else get your eggs when 1 want 
them ; so I will give you the seven-and-two for 
the hens, and eiglit-and-two for the ducks, and 
a shilling a case allowance to yourself.’ 

This final offer usually concludes the bargain, 
unless dealer is pretty sanguine of doing better. 
If buyer accepts, the eggs actually cost shipper 
seven-and-three a$l eight-ami-three in store. 

The eggs are now removed from Brian’s car 
by the shipper or his men. The eggs ore all 
re-counted, and a good packer will keep two boys 
counting. Sixty eg"s are placed on a flat wicker 
tray called a ‘skip’ Dy ten times taking up three 
eggs in each hand. Six eggs are called a hand 
(although the full of two hands). Eggs are 
usually packed in cases holding twelve hundred 
—eight layers of one-and-a-half hundred each. 
In other .markets, eggs are packed in half-cases, 
holding each six or eight hundred; others in 
thirteen, fourteen, and twenty hundred cases; 
and for still again another market, huge boxes, 


weighing when full from five to ten hundred¬ 
weight, containing from thirty-eight to forty-four 
hundred of eggs. All eggs must be packed in 
tlie best and finest quality of oaten straw. 
When Brian’s load is counted, packer calls out, 
the return, say sixty hundred live hands anu 
three eggs. 

Rarely is the return of a packer in a respect¬ 
able house called in question. Sometimes buyer 
may say he thought he had more; and then 
packer explains how and where his eggs were 
placed, which usually satisfies. As a rule, buyers 
are very accurate in the count they keep of the 
contents of their boxes, although mostly illi¬ 
terate men. Tacked irregularly, according as 
bought up, and the contents of no two boxes 
the same, they Mill tell almost to an egg what 
they have, before the shipper’s men touch them. 
In paying, if the account come to twenty pounds 
and one penny, it is the custom of the trade 
for the shipper to pay the penny. Another 
peculiarity about the trade—the tliippi makes 
the price, instead of, as m oilier ti uu % the 
owner of the good** making it. ‘Actu.. growers’ 
of eggs get the lowest priie, both inun the 
shipper lumsclf, if they sell direct to him, and 
when selling through intermediate buyers. A 
dealer or buyer Mould refuse selling to a shipper, 
if he found out that •*hipp<*r paid a funnel's uife 
as much .is he got. 

We have now traced the eggs into the shipper’s 
hands, from whom Scotchmen and Englishmen 
purchase, lie has usually a number of ‘standing* 
orders (that is, regular) for e.uli week, prne npen, 
on be^t terms. Those ciders lie buy* t>> Jill. 
Casual orders drop in, for mIiuIi casual lots must 
be bought Scotch and English pnrv»hion mer¬ 
chants study then own interests best by giving 
standing orders to a respectable house winch 
knows its customers’ requirements Some n quire 
cheap eggs to compete with foreign, others grudgv 
no price m reason for large fresh eggs. ’d( 
shippers have relation**, paitnuis or agent**, m 
neatly all the large town* ; these lattei sell- -and 
guarantee the shipper against bad debts—for a 
commission of one penny per hundred. 

Shipper’s maximum aveiage margin Minch he 
puts on his eggs is from threepence to lout pence 
per hundred—lets than one halfpenny a dozen— 
out of winch he has to pay for labour, straw, and 
commission. At times, of < our.se, a larger margin 
is made. When eggs are scarce, and the demand 
increases, the Irish diipuer knows how to ‘lay it 
on.’ But here, again, tlie very great opposition | 
from foreign eggs and the ever-increasing number j 
of shippers tieuti alisc an exorbitant margin. I 
Bad debt**, lo*.s of ‘empties,’ claims for excessive i 
waste, are among the great drawbacks to the I 
trade. As regards the last, the shippers, as a 
rule, sell their eggs at a certain price free on 
board packet solely at English or Scotch pur¬ 
chasers’ risk. If packet sunk at one yard from 
the quay side, after shipper receiving a clear 
receipt lrom agents of steamship Company, the 
loss falls on ’crops Channel ^buyers, unless they 
are insured, which is rarely done.’ 

Bad debts are largely incurred by shippers’ 
reckless trading; speculating by buying largely 
without orders a perishable article; the market 
drops, and they must sell. They are then very 
liable to be tempted to fill orders from men 
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tliey know nothing at all about, whose circulars I free on board boat; they will forgive him the 
and mcely-got-up in* moi; ndutn-l '*:n« 1-inpt p 1 half hundred of eggs per case; out he must 
strugglin'' man with h - ! k «!n*!v ■. nii!.:-ui' v ' sort Ins eggs. He must sell small eggs a* such, 
in value. Others b««e b) lh«- - 'ci.ik-'.p ami not be selling them as large ones. 

h of large ’cross Channel speculators m provisions, The principal shipping ports for Irish eggs 
against whom the markets turn ; and to owe a are Sligo, Derry, Belfast, Dundalk, Drogheda, 
poor struggling or wealthy Irish shipper a few Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Bamlon. 
pounds or a lew hundreds does not give them We believe the eugs winch fetch the highest 


a second’s thought. 


price in the Scotch and English markets are 


The trade is a heavy one for small capitalists, those ‘grown’ in the counties Kilkenny and 
Dealers, buyers, and shippers must, all pav ui-h, Wexford and shipped at ‘Watcrfoid. At the 
or its equivalent, fur every egg they ship. To same time, eggs of equal quality arc and can be 
’cross Channel buyer**, the terms are also ca t h ; shipped fiom every other port. Eggs from rural i 
but all do not adhere to the rule, to tlieir own distnets as 1 emote as possible from large ton ns, j 
loss, because the shipper charges a slow payer where a resident gentry or large iarmers reside, 
more for the eggs. To do a paving egg-trade, are of the best quality, both in size and colour, 
you must ship in (Juantity aud get in your money the letter qualification being almost as much 
promptly, becau-e the profits are so very small, esteemed as the loimer. The reason for this is, 
that man) shippers tqf and down the country that educated or well tuwlo-peoplo improve their 
aiu acting like the rural shopkeeper, having a stock of fowls by introducing the best breeds, 
general store to supply their lustotucis with uud where there is no town, the shopkeeper is 
goods, and then shipping the eggs at a meie not exposed to the temptation of retailing his 
traction above cost pi it e. best eggs. In poor districts, where new blood 

Events occur daily that influence other things, has not been introduced, the eggs, though nuine- 
xvith whuh not eveu a remote connection <an runs, are small. 

be traced. The opening ol the Mont Cenn> Irish eggs are often spoken of disparagingly 
Tunnel has afleeted the Irish export egg trade ; as ‘(rate eggs,’ as a distinction between them 
quantities of Italian egos of veiy line Equality and what are called ‘uew-laid eggs’ Hp to the 
are now b fore the English public, taking Irom 1st of May, nU Irish eggs are veritable new- 
aud redwing (be pnots of lush. Foreign corn- laid eggs; they are bought on a falling market, 
petition in eggs from Fiance, Italy, Germanv, and sold on a falling market; and every one 
Denmark, and ILung.ir) lias been keener than connected with the shipping of Irish eggs in 
ever, the supply never having lwen larger, of spring-time thinks he cannot get rid ol them 
better qualit), or lovvi r in pi ice. Au old too quiiklv. To bold them over an unneees- 
sliijjper over foitv yiais in the trade detlared sary Jiour entails loss. The price of eggs is at 
to the ■until- that unless things .dieted, the its minimum about that date, and continues so 
Irish export egg trade must detlnie, labour in with slight. \airations until the first or second 

■•o much (heaper on the continent than in week in August, when the price slowly, surely, 

lit land, or flu* raw mateiial for woik js not and steadily advances from nve-aml-six per hnn- 
ulilned then* as it is done on the continent, died till it attains its maximum, twelve-and-six, 

Some foieign slnppeis are ible also to allow about the lirst week in December. The first 

half a hundred of e"g—out til a twahe Inin- three months of the year arc a time of per¬ 
iled ease—toward4 wa*-te, and ab<> to remoxe plexity and anxiety of mind to the shipper; 
one of the greatest troubles of the Dade by the pii<e declines m jumps, far more rapidly 
giving their egg-cascs free. than it advances; and a shipper is olten caught 

The cheapest, case that will hold and travel with eggs for whi< li lie paid one. bundled 
safely with twelve hundred of eggs costs m pounds one day, only worth ninety the next. 
Ireland from two to three shillings; a matter The writer knew a shipper lose sixty pounds 
of at least twopence per hundred on the egg* 5 , in two weeks in that way. At the end of 
to give it free. On having the same returned, March, or perhaps a little earlier, ducks’ eggs 
it costs shipper at least sixpence; and a large begin to drop in, and then a separate puce opens 
percentage are lost, broken up, or stolen. The for them, which lasts about three months. 

competition of the Irish dealers with the for- _ ______ 

eigners does not end here, for the latter go to , TT , liveTr ixri,' 

the Double of sorting their eggs according to jUi ‘' 1 JvA - * • 

in four <’H vrrnits .—char ir. 


In the .in *Um> taw A <:(10r> n i-htV rest, calm wcaltar, ami Uie fair 

Scotch and English.tow ns, a provision-mere hunt , " . ’ , , 

can buy almo.,t any clour, or l.raiul of **«* of !lar "T' ? “ d » w, " T ‘ derfu 

foreign eggs, knowing what he will get without ulle'-t upon my health and spirits, when 1 went 
opening the case ; just as m any other shop on deck the next morning. A run on shore, 
he orders u speciality regardless of price, and while we waited for the mails, still farther 
feels confident of getting what lie orders, unio>* exhilarated me, and I felt quite companion- 
fraud is practised. But lie cannot, buy Irish a t the lunch-table. At it sat the American 
eggs with the same confidence . t This neglect i )an | CO r i whose name. 1 learned was L’Estnuige. 
can be. remedied, artl on this being done re**ts , r ’ n „.i omiriuitiriillv 


utmost to see Paddy’s empties safely returned ; 1 did enjoy many of the good and tempting 
they will still buy his eggs at a certain price things set before me. Theodore wus delighted, 
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and promised mo a magnificent voyage, since I 
had begun to eat rationally. 

‘You know, Charley,' said he, ‘that if you 
are enjoying yourself, it will give me a better 
chance to pick up ideas from our fellow-pas¬ 
sengers. If you tu’c sick and shut up in your 
cabin, I shall have to wait upon you ; and that 
will be a loss of opportunities that cannot come 
again; so keep up, old fellow. And you won’t 
mind if 1 leave you a good deal to yourself, will 
you ? You are fond of reading; I don’t want 
to touch a book while ailoat; so keep up, 
Charley.’ 

Mr L’Estrange heard all this, though he seemed 
to be preoccupied with the bill ot fare. a It was 
a trumpery and quite personal conversation, vet 
it was not uninteresting to our neighbour. His 
ears almost pricked up like a terrier’s when 1 
said : ‘Theodore, you arc u mcie boy, and yet 
on are assuming to pick up wisdom by the 
at I ul, and on hoard a ship, of all places m 
the world! Dont be too sell-confident; and 
don’t believe in all you hear, even if it seems 
truth lUelf. Wc may have lor 1 ’! i\\ -pa-.. u 
the wisest, best, most philauthrop 1 ■ b« ,ng- . 
or the contrary. Do not let your rash credulity 
carry you too far. Certainly, I cannot see what 
great mischief could befall you by ovcr-gulli- 
bility on the voyage; still, my good boy, be 
wary.’ 

As I finished, I looked right into the big, bold, 
hard eves of Mr L’Estrange, who dropped the 
bill of lare almost simultaneously with Ins eves, 
and he turned to me as he picked it up, with 
a factitious smile, saving* ‘1 see there is some 
pickled salmon set down here, dare you venture 
to try it 1 * 

The question was wholly irrelevant, and the 
tone in which it was asked was forced to a degree. 
I simply shook my head, and turned to Theodore, 
who began to defend himself from my oblique 
reproof. I could feel that Mr L’Estrange was 
looking and listening intently. Not wishing to 
prolong our fraternal contention, I suddenly 
swung round the revolving chair upon which 
I sat, and laced the man with whom I had con¬ 
versed on the previous night. I thought I 
detected m his eyes a correspondence with those 
of Mr L’Eslmnge behind me; for again wheel¬ 
ing back, I saw that person looking over my 
head. 

Of course, the fancies of a sick man are often 
ridiculously wrong; and the suspicions of a cau¬ 
tious man are often vile accusations against inno¬ 
cence. I have been deceived many times by pre¬ 
cipitate judgw&its. But I could no more avoid 
the feeling of possible mischief floating about me, 
than I could abdicate my personality. L’Eslrango 
and the other man appeared, to my subtler per¬ 
ceptive faculty, to be bound together m some 
dangerous manner, and for some end in winch 
my affairs were concerned. I wished that Theo¬ 
dore would drop the intimacy with the banker; 
I began to fear the man. Yet how monstrously 
absurd was this fantastic aversion! What could 
he do to injure us? Ho was ostensibly rich, 
superior to us in all that impels men to take 
advantage of men. Even if he were a pluudor- 
j ing wolt in sheep’s flothing, he could not despoil 
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us. All our cash, amounting to some four hun¬ 
dred pounds, was m my keeping, safe in my 
trunk. Theodore never touched money. I was, 
and had been always, the financier of the family. 
T was going to buy the farm about which we 
had been in treaty while m England, for ilie 
owner was known to my uncle. Beyond a 
sovereign or tw o, Theodore had no money; 
therefore, he could not be robbed to any extent 
worth speaking of. Even had I been infatu¬ 
ated with L’Estrange, he would have had no 
opportunity to rob me, if I were disposed to 
enter into any speculations with lnm. Indeed, 
all this fpjly ot supposititious robbers was 
very like madness; and I asked myself as I 
paced the deck if 1 were going lunatic. What 
p V m'i vi had 1 for the •conglomeration of 
«It.ii . : i.i l I vi.is bringing against a gentleman 
• •I \. ■■ 1 • r« p-* f 1 1 fv,-of reputed influence m 
the mai'taiv w ■ >1 America, and who had 
simplv shown a little patronage to my brother, 
and given me advice rather egotistic ill v ? ‘My 
good fellow,’ I muttered to myself, ‘vou arc an 
ass. Bewato of lomnuttmg some f >' v that will 
nuke the voyage a pam to \ out self and a misery 
to Tlieo.’ 

I sat down upon mv deck-chair, wrapping 
myself in a long rug, for the wind was chill\. 
I must have fallen into a sleep, for when I looked 
around, the ship was in motion; we lmd h ft 
Queenstown After a while, my thoughts le- 
curred to the subject which hail agitated me so 
ninth; for I heard Theodore and 1/Estrange 
talking and laughing, though 1 could not ivo 
them. Insensibly, I began to utter my thought* 
aloud, a habit which I act pit ted when at s< hool m 
France, and by which 1 attained to so rapid a 
knowledge of the language of that country, that 
1 spoke it like it native civ my studies wei. 
finished. My soliloquy was an tested by a deep 
sigh. T turned my head, and saw icelnnng on a 
long couch the fnim of it woman, heaped up willi 
fill’s, and the face covered bv u thick veil. \\ hero 
she had conic from, T could not goes,; whether 
she joined us at Queenstown or Liverpool, cer¬ 
tainly she was not in her present position when 
I sat down. She murmured something that 1 
could not catch. 1 looked more intently. Site 
coughed, that deep exhausting cough which 
indicates but one cause, and which foredooms a 
fatal end. 1 could not avert my eyes from 
her. 

When the coughing fit subsided, she moved 
her head uneasily, and m a low voice said.: ‘Etes- 
voiis Franyuis {* 

‘Non, mndame,’ I answered, astonished, and 
half rising from my chair. 

‘Why, then, do you sneak in French?’ she 
demanded, still Using that language. 

‘ I am not aware that I have been speaking at 
all,’ I said. * I am alone, as you see.’ 

4 But you have been speaking, saying such 
sorrowfui things of your mother, your sisters, 
your brother. And you speak French so natu¬ 
rally. Are you a Canadian ? ’ 

‘ No ; I am an Englishman ; but I was edu¬ 
cated m France.—You arc French, I perceive, 
madame.’ 

* No ; I am an American, born at New Orleans. 
But my parents were French, and I have lived 
much iii Baris and Brussels.’ 
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*1 am delighted to have the opportunity of Theodore followed him for half-a-dozen paces; 
conversing with you, madame,’ 1 said. ‘In then he turned round, and seeing me looking 
France, f spent the happiest hours of my life ; after him, he came hack. 

»and I aril passionately fond of its literature * ‘ Are you annoyed with me, Charley ? * 

d-’or half an hour we continued our talk ; and ‘Theodore, I do not like that man. lie is a 
in that time I had told the lady the salient sinister, ill-principled man.’ 
points of our family troubles, of my plans and ‘ Ridiculous, Charley! You are getling into 
prospects. These confidences were induced from one of your old tantrums again. Mr L’Estrango 
the words I had let drop in my bleep or reverie, is a perfect gentleman. Do you think he wanted 
whichever condition I had heeu in. They fur- t-> urn a lew mean shillings from you or me? 
mshod the subjects upon which the lady nil's- AVliy, last night lie flung twenty-dollar hills 
tinned me. To this hour, I do not know why I away like old rags. J never knew what profusion 
revealed mvsclf to her so frankly ; I am naturally meant, until I saw him and other Americans 
reserved , illness had made me taciturn Hut spend and play. The> must be awfully nth to 
|list as I hid exposed our miserv to Uncle Edward live in siicli a style. I wish I could discover 
from an impulse that logic failed to justify, so, their plans for making money. They must coin 
in telling this stranger lady my commonplace it, < ‘Iwrrlcy, to lavish it as they do.* 
story, I acted from a feeling of trustfulness, that ‘That h a very equivocal explanation, Then.,’ 
very few people could evoke in mo. T interfiled grimly; •perhaps we haic some 

Our conversation was interrupted by Theodore comers or forgers with tiv 
and J7 Estrange coming up and proposing that I * Upon my life, Charley, your suspicions are 
should join them in a game of deck-quoits J simply infamous,’ cried my brother m a temper, 
was too much engrossed in the lady to be pleased j ‘Detail“-e Americans find the secret of making 
with the proposal. Theodore continued to press j eolo*»s«il wealth and have the habit of princely 
me, using that boyish persuasiveness which made extravagance, you condemn them like pickpockets, 
him irresistible and lovable to all he came Such opinions are unworthy of you, and are ctoss 
j), ,ir. libels upon those who will sooit be our fcliow- 

Tlu* lady watched him with eye* that I could citi/«*nv 
bee dilate, glisten, and gloom through the meshes ‘Hush, boy ’ 1 T said quietly. ‘Do not talk at 
ol lier veil. She dul not apeak at all; but 1 random or go beyond the record. T ain "warning 
knew she was agitated to a degree, for her breast i «>u against an individual, not against a nation, 
heaved and a convulsive cough seized her while The gentleman may be a paragon of honesty, 
Theodore urged me to the game. 17 Estrange ! and T hope lie is; but to me lie is a Doctor Fell, 
blood laughing and took not the slightest notice j whom 1 di-trust; win, 1 cannot tell.’ 
ol the lad\. Our dispute ended by the maid of j ‘II yon are going to tale such prejudices as 
the lady coming up and preparing to assist her that again d. other Americans, bemuse they are 
back to her cabin. 1 took my leave of her,! loud ol speculations and excitements, we had 
hoping to have the* pleasure of many convert- J better return to Mfigland again, lor all are pretty 
turns dming our voyage. Shy bowed, and walked much like Mr L’Estiange, Charley. The woj»t of 
blowly away. puritans like you i j , that they try to impose 

‘Who is that lady?’ asked Theodore. their notions ol tilings upon everybody. You 

‘ I do not know,’ I amwerod. might as well ask that all annuals should be 

‘She is a foreigner, it would seem,’ said | peaceful sheep, as that all men bliould be blruit- 

J7 Estrange indifferently, as he tossed one of the ■ laced quakers of your stamp 1 - 

rope-quoits dexterously in the air. ‘AVliat lar-1 ‘ Have jolt done, Tlieo. 'I’ I asked, for he stopped 

guage did she speak 7 I only know English.’ abruptly. 

‘ She spoke French.’ | ‘Yes; it is no use talking; you will not 

‘It is a beautiful language, I am told,’ con-■ think like a man ol the world. Why did you 

tinned 17Estrange; ‘but I was always a dun*«* ’ not go in lor the church, instead ol the law 7 
at whool, and never could learn giammar of any However, Charley, I am not a puritan; and I 
kind.—What shall we play for ? ’ cannot go maundering about the ship with you. 

‘ 1 novel gamble,’ I said. I mint have some gay society. Whatever you 

L’E trunge laughed. ‘Gamble! What do jou may say or desire, I tell you candidly that I am 
mean ’ going to pick lip all I can from the gentlemen 

‘That I never play any game for money.’ around me. I)o not rate me quite with infants. 

*0 Charley, you are* altogether «Loo strait- I can take care of myself; peihaps, of you too. 
laced 1 ’ exclaimed my brother. ‘Let us play AY hut can damage me on a bhig t No one can 
for a shilling. TImre is no fun in playing for hocus me and run away * 

love ’ ‘ A'oii arc growing eloquent, Tlieo,’ 1 said with 

* Not for a cent will I play,’ I cried angrily, pec\ ish derision—‘ eloquent m your own smart- 
for Theodore’s words and manner irritated me. ness. Novel tlielcss, you are only a boy, a pro- 
L’Estrangc laughed sardonically. ‘Do not vmaal English boy, just liberated from mammas 
tempt the good young man to violate lus prin- apron-sti mg a . Yon have the self-confidence of 
ciples/he suid with a pitying shrug to my brother, all young, inexperienced things, and are certain 
‘lie will find few yka himself 4u my country, to win m the game of life, you think, because of 
Americans must have a motive for ail they do. your absolute ignorance of its procedure ! 

I could no more play a game without something ‘Upon my honour, Charley, you are too bad. 
on it, than T could keep a cigar m my mouth If I lmd been proved an utter iool, you could 
without putting a light to it.—Well, I am going ■ not contemn me more. All lor what ! Lecause 
to the smoke-room, ’ lie added, wheeling round j I wish to make hay while the sun shines ! 

and moving away. j AYe are going to America to make a living, 
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a splendid one if possible, lor mother and 
sisters’ sake. We cannot do it without coming 
into contact with men, for I suppose you will 
have to buy and sell like common folks, when 
you are doing busine-s. The sooner we learn 
what sort of people the Americans arc the 
better.’ 

1 looked in my brothers glowing eyes, admired 
his passionate earnestness, his super b assurance. 
He was indomitable, so strong, and I such a 
timorous valetudinarian. 

‘Dear boy,’ 1 said, putting my arm on his 
shoulder lovingly, proudly, ‘ 1 cannot argue with 
you. All I have said was dictated horn my 
fears that your confiding nature might be the 
means of leading you into those ambushes that 
are to he found whcrc\er men meet moil. A 
“something’' has environed me like a baleful 
atmosphere; I hu\e firnwn alarm with every 
breath. It may be the crisis ol my long mental 
misery that Jins anived, and th.it 1 .shall alter 
this regain calm.’ 

Theodore examined me narrowly, then look 
my hand. ‘Poor Charley' You cannot llnow 
oft’ the load of care, go when* you may. How 
I wish .you were like me ! ’ 

My heart trembled with love for Tlieo, as 
he went darning away from me. How good 
and chivalrous lie was; how shrewd also. Yes, 
Tlieo. was right to mix with the <row’d, to 
sift its motives, learn iU lnaiueuvres, discern its 
tricks, and profit thereby, i was a pedantic old 
bachelor, fit only lor my chambers at Cray V Inn,; 
to ponder upon law, life, and destiny. Fiom 
that quiet haunt, foil line had driven me ioith 
into the world of action, to meet men in the 
fierce contention for this world’s sub*tanlial 

things. 

A good ‘think’ always pulls me togellnr. 
The queer ncrwlcsness and womanly xapoumh- 
ness passed away , I got up, had a smart trot 
round the dock, exchanged some jovial reumiks 
with one or two fellmv-passengoi« whom I 
passed, and then w’eiit to dress for dinner. But 
all my hilarity and confidence melted as 1 
saw Theodore and L’Estrange tome m together. : 
My brother’s cheeks were scarlet, Ills eyes glit¬ 
tered, his vorv hair seemed to undulate with 
excitement. When he sal down to table, lie 
appeared to be m an ecstasy ot delight. 

‘ Wlmt is the matter w ith you } ’ 1 asked 
anxiously. 

‘Nothing!—Matter? What do you mean? Do 
I look ill 1 ’ 

‘Yes, of a delirious fever. I never saw your 
cheeks so flushed; and your eyes, blaze like a 
basilisk’s.’ 

‘What sort **of a thing is that, Charley’ 

I never saw one. l*ut never mind what I 
look like; take y'our soup. It’s real turtle; 
the head-steward told me so; and we don t 
get alderman’s fare every day, even on board 
of this floating grand hotel. And I say, Charley, 

| put off the qunker for to-night, and lor my 
! sake; that’s a good hi other. Let us have a 
bottle of champagne.’ 

‘ Champagne! Do you forget our empty 
purBes ? ’ 

‘There you go again ' Always in the glunis, 
if I propose to let daylight * into your poor, 
limping circulating thud.’ j 


I looked at him in blank amazement. ‘Don’t 
stare, Charley; order the “ fizz.’’ But don’t 
think I want you to pay for it; no ; I am going 
to give th<* treat ’ n , 

‘Surely', Theodore, you have not been diiukjng 
since you left me an hour ago,’ I whispered 
rcmonstmtingly. 

‘Drinking! Not at all. I have had a glass 
or two of champagne with some iriends over a 
little pastime.—Here, steward, bring a bottle of 
Roederer; mid look sharp, there’s a good 
fellow.’ 

A bhiver passed through me. I stared at 
my brother as if he were an apparition. 

‘Ah! hero is the wine.—Now, Chailoy r , I will 
be as good as a nurse to you; better, for this 
beats all the musing in the world There' 
y ou have a bumper ! —Why don’t you drink ’ ’ 

A deep bob almost stilled me. I dared not 
make a scene, for the eye* of many wen* upon 
u«. Those of L’Estrange, like two fiicllie-a, glit¬ 
tered as I met them. I would haw bit the j 
table, but 1 was afraid that Tin-.dole would j 
take more wine than he should, an-1 th.it -ome j 
uproar would lollow. 

‘All right, Tlieo,* I said; ‘I will dunk yniv j 
wine. Don’t get excited.* ! 

‘That’s u good fellow. Now 1 feel like my- | 
self again. You look a thousand pound, betl> r i 
already, mini nifanl. Look here! You rhall ! 
lia\e some chain every <lay. It will jack you ' 
up marvellously. You’ve gone down too low, | 
Charley; you’\e gone down.’ Theodore loukt d . 
round the table with a pioud patiom-uig air, 1 
which made me blush for shame. 

‘(«i\e mi* some more wine,’ I said, to with- ' 
draw' him Irom liis silly pose. 

Hi* obeyed with joyful aluciitv. ‘do ulnad'* ' 
lie enul ; ‘dent spare it; we ll have anotlu • 
bottle, if this i, not enough.’ 

My ears still tingle as T recall that dinner 
scene. Every minute 1 feared Theodore vmild 
commit some extiavagauce, that would cover 
us both with lidicule. But nothing happiued; 
and 1 was somewhit reho\ed to find that the i 
judgment of those sitting at table was m 
approval of the youngster’s wild jollity'. Joke, ; 
Hew about, fim ran faster than the wune, every- | 
body was in exuberant spirits but me The 1 
heat, the noise, the wine, and flu* agitation 
made me ill, and 1 had to leave Theodore, in 
spite of my alarm on his behalf. 

‘Do not distress yourself on my account,’ he 
said soothingly, in answer to my admonitions. 

‘A nip of coffee will make me all -quaio 
again.’ 

The weather liad t hanged since I went down 
to dinner ; an uneasy nml peculiar roll seemed 
to undulate the deck, now longitudinally, now 
laterally. I almost stumbled as I attempted to 
walk. 

‘We me going to have a dirty night,’ said a 
gbntleman smoking under the lee of a lifeboat. 
The fume of Ini tobacco was blown into my 
throat by a sudden gust; v a deplorable sensation 
came over me, a misery of'body and spirit. I 
hurried to my cabin. * 

Of the man k of time during that niglit I 
have no record; of events, only one clings to 
memory—that of Theodore waving a bundle of 
bank-ndtes close to my eyes, and saying: ‘ See, 
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Charley ; otir fortune is being made before we 
get to America.’ 

Had I been dying, that astounding in< ident 
would have hold* me a moment longer on the 
•.frontier of life. ‘What do you mean ? ’ I ciied. 

•That that sinister, dangerous bete noire of 
yours, L’Estrange, proves to be a babe at 
Whist. 1 Ve won twenty pounds from him. 
Here they arc in greenbacks—one hundred 
dollars’ worth.’ 

SOME HINTS REG A11 DING CONSUMPTION. 
If, as Dr Koch pays, the seriousnes-, of a malady 
be measured by the number of its victims, then 
the most dreaded pests which have hitherto 
ravaged the world—plague and diolera— must 
fall behind that of < onsumption. That scientist 
makes the statement fliat one-seventh of tin* 
deaths of the human race are due to tubercular 
di>ase ; while fully one-third of those who die 
m active middle life die of consumption. The 
same authority, by bis recent experiments, 
lias placed it beyond doubt that the disease is 
commune able. The tubercles, as lound m the 
diseased oigaus of men or animals, he dis¬ 
colored to he infected with a minute, rod-shaped 
parasite, wliuh can be tianslerred and repio- 
duced m other bodies bv contagion. There .ue 
other authorities, howexer, wlio bold that the 
(pastion of the liifeiliou-ness of the disease is 
still unsettled, and that. Koch’s theory is insulh- 
cient to an omit tor it m all its varied lorms. 

In JSr>(>, Dr 1>. W. Ruliardson, while a phy¬ 
sician to the Royal In fill nary for Diseases of the 
Chest, published an o--ay ‘On the Hygienic 
Treatment of Puliwmaiy Consumption,’ which 
did no! gam much favoiu with pi a< tit loners and 
the publf He find.*, however, that it agrees so 
closel> with the must pioetnul and enlightened 
treatment of consumptives at the present time, 
that lie has reprinted the paper, with some 
rev»ioii, m his journal called The A^clepuul 
(Longman & Co). In this arlitlo, lie embodies 
certain rules which commend themselves as satis¬ 
factory to himself after a thirty years’ experience. 

His first rule is a supply of pure air for 
respiration. A ‘nice cosy room’ is the very 
wor.-t. possible thing for a consumptive patieni, 
if there be no diaught to carrv ofT invisible 
impurities. So long as the patient is able to 
be out of doors, lie is in Ins best and safest 
l home. Even the inclemencies of the weather 
arc n< so much to be dleaded as confinement 
in a bouse. When indoors, the temperature of 
the room should he sixty degrees Fahrenheit ; 
if there is a fire, it should be in an open grate, 
and the freest possible current of air should be 
kept circulating by tlie chimney vent. The way 
to obtain animal boat is not to shut out the 
air and roast the body, but by stimulating and 
conserving the natural heat made within tin* 
body. Stoves and heated pipes which make tile 
air toQ dry, are injurious. 

When possible, thq bedroom slrtmld always be 
separate from the living-room ; it should also be 
large, unencumbered by needless furniture, and 
thoroughly ventilated. Warmth of body is best 
secured by woollen bed-clothes ; gas should not 
be burned during the night in tlie bedroom, and 


as few other lights as possible. The consumptive 
patient should also be the sole occupant of his 
bed and bedroom. Respirators can bo made for 
the cost of a few pence out of a piece of fine 
wire-gauze, cut oval so as to cover the mouth , 
and nose, and may he fixed in the centre of a 
small Shetland shawl, which serves to retain the 
heat thrown out m the expired air, and gives 
up this heat to the cold air that enters in 
inspiration. 

Dr Richardson’s second rule embodies the prin¬ 
ciple that ‘active exercise is an essential element 
iu the treatment of consumptives’ Walking is 
the most natural exercise, as leading to brisker 
circulation and more active nutrition ; tricycling, 
as giving a moie perfect change of air and scene, 
he has found of great benefit to some. 11 wo 
might*"be allowed to add, aimless solitary walk¬ 
ing, when the thoughts of the consumptive are 
turned m upon himself, cannot be so good 
as walking m cheerful companionship. The 
extent to which exercise can be carried varies 
with the stage of the disease; in some cases 
it would be positively lnjuiious. In taking 
muscular exercise, the consumptive should never 
cucumber himself, nor check the free move¬ 
ments of bis body, by strapping,-, weights, loads 
of clothes, and the like. * , 

The third rule enjoins a uniform climate as i 
an impoitant element in the treatment of con¬ 
sumptives. Tlie main point to he attained in 
considering climate is to select such a part of 
the earth’s sutiuee as gives the nearest approach 
to an equality of temperature. In this country, 
as a matter of course, spring and the beginning 
of winter are Irving times for the patient, when 
deaths from consumption are most pievalent. In¬ 
doors, the temperature may be so far equalised ; 
in the open an, something can be done by atten¬ 
tion to clothing and the use of the respirator. 

Dr Richardson is of opinion that tlie model resort 
for consumptives should be near tlie seaeoast, 
and slielteied from easterly winds; tlie soil dry, 
water piue; the mean temperatme about sixty 
degrees. 

Rule four states that tin* dress of the consump¬ 
tive patient should be adapted to equalise the , 
temperature of the body, and worn so loosely 
that it will not iuterfeu* in anv way with the | 
animal functions. Flannel clothing is always 
inquired bv the consumptive patient, and it 
should cover the whole body, it need not bo 
heavy; that of a light and porous texture may 
be sufficient. He should also sleep in flannel; 
but not in the dress worn during the day. A 
waterproof mdia-rubboi coat must never lie worn 
by the patient, as it loads the under-clothes with 
moisture and causes chill. A corset, a strap, or 
belt round the waist is equally injurious. 

Rules five to nine, amongst other matters, treat 
of the hours of rest of the consumptive, which 
should he regulated mainly by the absence of the 
sun. Profuse nocturnal perspirations may be 
avoided by this treatment, and the skin will 
assume a healthier action, owing to abundant 
exposure to sun and air. Indoor or sedentary 
occupations should he suspended if possible; but 
a certain amount of outdoor occupation may be 
advantageous. Of five hundred and fifteen cages 
of consumption at the Royal Infirmary, sixty- 
eight per cent were persons following indoor 
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occupations. A case is mentioned in which a 
patient in the first stage of consumption, against 
the recommendation of his medical advisers 
(Dr Riehaidson among the rest), insisted on 
coming into town every morning from a con¬ 
siderable distance in the country, to look after 
Jus business, and return again in the alter- 
noon. When expostulated with, lie replied : 
‘My brothers and sisters liave all died of 
consumption; they were coddled up, nursed, 
carried about, confined to bed, and bound in the 
cords of helplessness by the kindest hands, to 
the satisfaction of the doctor and all concerned. 
But they soon died. I inherit the proclivity to 
the same disease, and 1 too shall die ; 1 know 
it. But my course is diffeient, for 1 have made 
up my mind to die in harness.* This patient 
threw off the disease, and is still alive. *• 

Excessive mental exertion should be carefully 
avoided, as well as all cfowded assemblies. Bead¬ 
ing aloiul aud singing liave been found highly 
beneficial to some. Cuvier, the great naturalist, 
attributed lus recovery from threatened phthisis 
to the delivery of some lectures. The amuse¬ 
ments of the consumptive should combine, with 
the pleasure they aiiord, a moderate and equal 
degree of muscular exercise. A tepid, cleansing 
bath every morning will be found lie! pi ill, as, 
in either good health or consumption, moderate 
action of the skin is a i elief to the lung-. 

J)r Richardson’s tenth and hist rule relates to 
diet. ‘The diet of consumptive patients should 
be ample, and should contain a luiger proportion 
of the respiratory constituents of lbod than is 
required m health.’ The quantity of food taken 
by the consumptive person should be small at 
each meal. Of animal foods, mutton is tlie best. 
Fatty and oily foods, which constitute the respi¬ 
ratory class, should predominate, and fresh butter 
and bread may be taken almost ad libitum , so 
1 long as it agrees with the stomach. Milk and 
cream are very suitable, of emuse, but Dr 
Richardson has seen no specific virtue in goats' 
or asses’ milk. Tea can be taken in modera¬ 
tion. ; fresh vegetable diets are useful; and fruits, 
especially roasted apples, are always admissible. 
Alcohol he has only prcsei died as a medic me, 
and snuff-taking and tobacco-smoking bhould lie 
avoided. 


FROG VITALITY. 

A recent communication from America has 
reopened the old and vexed question of the 
vitality of the frog. We learn that a huge piece 
of ice left at a residence in Louisville was split 
open, and in the centre was a large frog. Tlie 
animal was a j lack one, of the species known 
as the Michigan frog, and weighed two pound- 
or over. It is further stated that the ice had 
been in store for over four years, and therefore 
the frog had been a prisoner all Unit time in Ins 
cold quarters. After its release, it was quite 
lively, and was maintained for some tune in an 
engine-house near. This case is very similar to 
one that occurred more than two years ago in 
Connecticut, where a frog had been imprisoned 
over seven mouths, and when found was alive 
arid well. 

Rotwithatanding all that has been written 
upon the subject, the possibility of frogs existing 


for any length of time under these or similar 
conditions is still debated. It is well known, 
however, that not only frogs but other reptiles 
and insects can exist in a torpid state for months, 
and even years. The snail which woke up in the# 
British Museum after a sleep of some years, 
is a case in point. A shell which had been 
picked up in the Egyptian Desert on March 25, 
1840, was gummed on to a piece of cardboard, 
mid sent to the British Museum. But, curiously 
enough, the shell unexpectedly contained a snail, 
which liad retired to the inmost recesses of the 
whorls, and was consequently uusecn. For nearly 
four years after this time the snail remained in 
a state of stupor; but on March 7, 1850, it 
showed signs of life. It was placed in u tepid 
bath, aud immediately on touching the welcome 
moisture it showed increased signs of animation, 
and soon crawled to the tj>p of the basin. 

The mud-fish of West Africa—known as the 
Lcpulomrcn —affords another instance of long-con¬ 
tinued existence in a state of torpor. Tin fish 
lives m the shallows of the Gambia 1 liver, 
winch in the tropical season is quite dia.l up. 
Bv a marvellous instinctive power, it knows 
when the diy season is approaching, and digs 
deep in the soft clay at the bottom of the 
pools, and there lies in a toipid state lor 
months together, although tlie bin rounding mud 
he hardened into a cake. Tlie natives dig those 
fish up while in this state, and consider them a 
great delicac y for the table. The mud-fish does 
not li \e without breathing, which i- provided 
for by Ins leaving a small orifice or pipe open 
from his cell tliiougli the hard mud up to the 
upper air. 

Experiments made in the past have generally 
demonstrated what is really the comm on-sense 
view, that the frog cannot live lor any protiaeted 
period without air. Yet tlieie cannot be the 
' least doubt of fiogs having been found alive 
j under the nm-t u-tomslnng circumstances J n ! 
. tlie centre of rocks, geneially sandstone, and in 
! tlie heart of tiees, they lu\e li q-u-idlv beeu 
[discovered. Ambrose Bare, iv-1 s *.<:i to 
i Ilenry III. ot Franc e, relates a fact of which , 
j be was an eye-witness. At his seat near the 
Milage of Meudon lie was overlooking a quail y- 
man, whom he had employed to break some bard 
and large atones. In the middle of one they 
discovered a ‘huge toad,’ full of life, although 
there was no visible aputure by which it could 
get through. On May 21, 1793, a mason named 
, George "Wilson, who was engaged in building a 
stone wall, tame a^iuss a toad, which, “out of 
sheer wantoimcss, lie* immured in the w'all. 
Sixteen years alter wards, in 1800, it was found 
still alive. At "Windsor, in. 1700, a live frog was 
dug up from a depth of nine feet below the 
surface. At Ca.stleton, in 1770, many frogs were 
j found from five to six feet below the surface, 
r t.j f Vl; hut when exposed to the air 

i # > *■'! '■ "ii. I signs of animation, aud became 
active and healthy. • In 1788, some labourers 
in digging a well some twenty-five to thirty 
feet m depth 'throw out v.yhat appeared to he 
stones covered with earth. These, however, 
proved to be frogs, and were so numerous, that 
many of them were cut through with the spades. 
‘Beiug exposed to the air, they soon revived, but 
I could upt survive the direct rays of the sun. 
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A writer who witnessed this discovery considers 
they must have been covered up ‘ many hundreds 
of years.’ 

Early in 1862, a man in Tyr Nicholas Colliery, 
•Cwm Tylery, near Newport, foun<l in the nmo- 
i ndk bed of coal a live iron. The hole it was 
iound in was not more than three and a half 
inches in diameter. Thorp was a slight hollow 
over the coal where it was found; and the frog 
when released commenced moving about, but 
seemed larger and more lively no\t day. This 
whs two hundred yards below the surface. Jn 
1731 a toad was found in the heart of an old 
oak near Nantz, without any visible entrance to 
it 1 * habitation. Near Caen, m an elm at about 
four feet above the earth and exactly in the centre 
of the tree, a live toad of middle ‘•i/o, but lean, 
was discovered. When an opening was made, it 
‘scuttled away hastily.’ •This tree is also said to 
have been iirm and sound. Some twenty yearn 
agi^m course of tbe excavations that were made 
in Connection with (lie Hartlepool wain works, the 
woikmen found a toad imbedded in a block of 
magnesian limestone at a dtplh of twenty-five 
feet from the surface. The toad’s eyes shone 
with unusual hvilliamy, and it was full of viva¬ 
city on its liberation. The creature continued 
for some tune m the possession oi 51 r Spence 
Horner, the President of the Natural History 
Soeietv, and for a long pejind was m as lively 
a state as wlnn found. Similar instances might 
he quoted a* having occurred at Selksworth near 
Sunderland, at Kilmarnock, at some quail ich near 
Cheltenham, and in other place-,. Only three 
years ago there was published a well authenti¬ 
cated instance of a flog having b«en discovered 
in the root of an oak-ln e— at least two hundred 
jears old—near ltdham, Surrey. 

How long it is pot slide for lings to live with¬ 
out air and food, has been a matter ot expeu- 
nnnt many times; but in the face of xvell- 
cdabli.died instances like those quoted, it is 
difficult to eomlrnt experiment* that will be 
considered as being of a comlusi\e diameter. 
That these imituicd should be able to live not 
for centimes only but loi age*, appears contra¬ 
dictory to all leasnii and common-sense. In 
some cases, frogs Lave been found in Cretaceous 
rocks. The oldest fossil toads and frogs occur 
in Tertiary rocks. If, therefore, those found 
iu Cretaceous rocks had been there from 1.1 k ir 
formation, it would he equivalent to sa\ mg that 
the live frog could ho ages and ages older than 
its fossij relative. To most people, such a decla¬ 
ration would be the height of ab&uidity. If 
thoroughly inquired into, it would probably be 
dis'overed that in each case there was a fissure 
in the rocks or trees in which frogs have been , 
found, large cnouglf for the admission of water 
and the embryo frog which has developed there. 
It has been assumed by some that the frog natu¬ 
rally contains an acid, which by chemical actiou 
on the stone provides that the space at the frogjs ! 
disposal shall be as large as its body. A second 
hypothesis is, that not the egg but the primary 
frog, scarcely larger, than the tfgg itself, fall's 
intp the rock or tree, and continues to grow, 
deriving air and food in the form of small insects 
from the water that penetrates to its abode. 
Certain it is that frogs, when artificially secured 
in air-tight and water-tight vessels, speedily die. 


Experiments made by members of the French 
Academy a century ago proved this. Milne 
Edwards early in the present century inclosed 
frogs m vessels made impervious to air, and the 
creatures speedily perished. Three frogs were 
once inclosed in a close box for eighteen months, 
at the end of w hit h time one was dead, and the 
remainder in a dying condition. Dr Macartney j 
buried a toad m a vessel covered with a slate j 
about a foot deep in the ground. At tin* end of j 
a fortnight it seemed well and as plump as | 
before. When, however, he inclosed the same 
to.ul in an air-tight vessel and bulled it, it soon 
died, and at the end of a week was much decayed. 

Dr J hick lund made some experiments which are 
claimed us com lushe. He placed twelve toads 
separately in twelve holes cut m blocks of hard 
flinty ‘sandstone. They were firmly sealed in. 
I’lie imprisoned animals were lmned three feet I 
deep on November 2(5, 1&25. At the same time, I 
J four ipads were deposited in holes cut in the 
' heart of an apple-tree and the opening securely 
plugged. Four others were also placed in plaster- 
<>f-Paris covered with luting. On December 10, 
182(5, all the buried toads wen* examined. All 
m the hard stone and in the tree, and two in 
the plasfer-of-Paris, were dead. \ The remainder 
were dying; but some placed m a solter stone 
were in tolerably good health, and some were 
actually kilter than when placed in the holes, 
i’loiu this it would appear that in positions 
where wafer can penetrate, frogs may live, and 
(\en thrive, although buried at a considerable 
deplh, entirely away from the light and any 
x liable means of subsistence. 

A YEAR’S WORK AT THE MINT. 

The rc-ciilly issued Report of the Deputy-master 
of the Mint, the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, gixing 
an account of the operations of that depart¬ 
ment for the year 1884, is a more than usually 
interesting document. Krorti it we learn that 
the amount of gold coined during the year 
exceeded bx mole than a million the amount 
coined in 1883, while the silver coinage was 
■ Hut little m excess of the average. Tin* coinage 
of lnon7e, how cut, xvas larger than in any year 
since 1^75. 

The total weight of metal melted down during 
fhe twelve mouths xvas 470 tons, made up us 
follow’s—a certain proportion of alloy being of 
course included—gold, (57 tons; silver, 108 tons; 
and bronze, 205 tons. The total number of 
coins struck out of this metal xvas 65,295,382, 
giving an average of more than 1,200,000 pieces 
per week throughout the year. Out of these, 
hoxvever, 8,932,081 pieces did i%>t conic within 
the limits of the standard legal weight, so that 
the number of pieces available for issue W’as 
reduced to 5(5,303,301, the value of these good 
pieces being, real or nominal, .£3,157,966, 10.. Id. 

Of this amount, £3,070,292, 10s. 5d. (41,093,301 
pieces) consisted of imperial coinage, the remain¬ 
ing £87,073, 19s. 8d (15,270,000 pieces) being 
colonial coinage, for Canada, Jamaica, Hong¬ 
kong, &c. All this coinage, both imperial and 
colonial, has been executed at the Mint, its 
increased coining-power rendering it unneces¬ 
sary that any portion of the xvork of coinage 
! should be intrusted to private firms. 
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The greatest number of coin* struck of any tribunal called the Court of Love at Aix, in 
denomination was about 11,700,000, consisting, Provence, which was composed of ladies and 
as will readily be supposed, of pence. Halfpence gentlemen of the highest rank, who settled all 
came next in point of numbers, nearly 7,000,000 questions relating to love and marriage with 
of this com being struck. The number of farth- the greatest grauty. Rules were laid down for* 1 
ings struck was over 5,700,000, a seemingly large general observance, to which strict adherence Vos 
number, considering the present small general enforced ; and so flemishing was this Society, 
circulation of this coin. Of shillings, nearly that similar ones were soon established in tho 
4,000,000 'were coined ; sixpences, over 3,400,000 ; neighbouring provinces. The most remarkable of 
threepences, over 3,300,000. Sovereigns and half- these m later years was at Toulouse, and num- 
sovorcigns were coined to the number of over berod amongst its members the Countess de 
1,700,000 and 1,100,000 respectively. Of colonial Bauffrcmont, tho Marduoness do Saluce, the 
coinages, that of bronze lialf-ceuts for the Straits beautiful Brunissende, niece of Cardinal Talley- 
Settlements was numerically largest, 4,000,000 of rand, and many other names, illustrious in tho 
tins coin being struck during the year. history of those times 

The profit, or seignorage as it is termed, for lhe Madame de (Jenlis says that the first literary 
year on the coinage of silver amounted to the sum reunions in France owe their origin to these 
of £91,870, silver bullion being purchased* by the meetings. Their formation was a singular feature 
Mint for coinage at an average market price of of tin* time; for at that*period Europe was dis- 
4s. slid, per ounce, and issued in the shape of traded by commotion and civil war, and the 
coin at tlie rate of 5s. (id. per ounce, thus leaving clangour of arms was heard everywhere. But 
a seignorage of Is. 3^d. per ounce. Tile seignorage women can di-tiart themselves from such things, 
on bronze coinage was unusually heavy, amount- a* they can al-o from the dominion of pain, ami 
ing to £72,000, the very lar”,e amount of bronze Frenchwomen of the highest rank and beauty 
coinage executed, and tho cheap rate at which contended for the pn/e of ‘The Holden Violet,’ 
bronze bar3 were bought m the market, both eon- which was given by way of encouragement to 
tribuling to this result. Alter diJmrsenu nts youthful compelit-m for the best composition 
were deducted, the net profit realised on tin* trail*-- either m poetry ox prose. But poetry held the 
actions of the Mint for the year was £87,700, this foremost place , m r were charades and enigmas 
being the largest amount realised m tin* last tinr- consideicu unworthy of noluc; and however 
teen years, with the exception of 1883, when it trivial the subjeH*- uni-adorcd may at, fust sight 
was £135,713, the average net annual profit for appear, it must be ienn*mbered that tin* critical 
the thirteen years being £23,000. discussion', took plait* between the chivalrous men 

In addition to the money coinages, over 10,000 of the middle agt and hv them the prize was 
medals of different kinds were struck at the awarded. This will explain the pride with which 
Mint during the year, some 1100 of which, in Eleanor of Aquitaine says: ‘l speak alter my 
gold, silver, and bron/e, were for the inter- fancies, for J am a troubadour, you know, and 
national Health Exhibition. won the violet at Toulouse; but my voice is 

The year 1884 was an exceptional one in hiir.Ji hole, not in tune—a nighfiugale out of 
respect to the importation of sovereigns from season; for marriage, rose ur no rose, has killed 
Australia. From 1875 to 1883 inclusive, the the gohh n \ mlet.’ 

average yearly amount of sovereigns received . ____ 

from that country by the Bank of England wa¬ 
il early 2,500,000 ; hut last year the number was A P 0 R THAI T. 

reduced to 284,040, or little more than a tenth I)akk pj<m, fiom wind) a pine, calm s.ml looks out; 
of the usual amount. This i-, partly owing to Blown liaii, back-lmudcd fiom a non tie face; 
the large loans raised in London by the Austra- tips teadv aje to smile, hut slow to pout; 
lian colonies, and the consequent exportation of A sp«*ch onginnl, yet full of grace; 
sovereigns from this country. Another reason A buoyant w.ilk, us if bright health did guide 
is that the reserves in the Australian banks , 1 tniipm^ toot; a meuy lau^h, whose souud 

were getting low, and it was found necessary to ““ a " I,n v aB ^ at h ” f lJe . 

rcnlenisl them with roM from tins eom.try. £ ' »onln,,i.-r, w ho .nth mnftLon.,a 

tr,, , ~ n .. .. J . r .. Uotu haste j\way, then muck again is found 

The number of prosecutions lor counterfeit Close to lie*, sale, whoie with a fond oaiess 
coining during the year was 258, and the number Tin* lov mg creatmo m nth* to her feet, 

of prisoners 500; as compared with 238 pro.-c- Makes lb mg passes at her simple diess, 

cutions and 400 prisoners in 1883; but the Ami follow, flying, all her movements sweet, 

increase is in connection with im tiopolitan Woman .u.d hnuml, m truth a gladsome sight, 

prosecutions oni“, the country prosecutions show- both beautiful, ami things of life ami light, 

mg a decrease. 

The number of visitors admitted to view the Eoi is she fiivolous Him glcesome giil j 
Mint during the year was 8101. 1In heart is open to the pooi and sad ; 

And the* blight smiles that round her lips do curl, 

She uses oft to make the son owing glad. 

(Jo,] Mess thee, deal I May life be full of charm 
To thee, who art so fair; may Sorrow fly 
I’m fiom thy stops; and ma.y no rude alarm 

1 burnt thy calm diearns nor wait thy pillow nigli. 

Thv picsenee gladdens earth ; may all things fair 
bo thine own handmaids whilst thou dwcllest there 1 


THE GOLDEN VIOLET. 


Iii the latest dramatic effort of Lord Tennyson, 
in that line poem and stirring drama of Jkcht, 
there occurs m the Prologue n few words spoken 
i by Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine referring to the 
{ ‘ golden violet,’ which it may interest our readers 


t .1 know M its oripu with tlic troubadour. Printed and Published by yf. k K. Chambers," 47 Pater- 
oi the thirteenth century. They' established a nosUu i’ow, Lonmow, and 339 High Stroot, Euinbuhuh. 


All A'lghti A't'served. 
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that the passing ship can send word of lier 
whereabouts to her owners, at the other side 
of the Atlantic perhaps. To the left, at the 
edge of the point, is a battery, where, during 
fogs, a rocket is thrown up every ten minutes, 
w hich bursts high up with a loud report; 
whilst beneath is the opening to a long dark 
cavern, where the waters gurgle sullenly and lap 
the rocky walls in blackness invisible. Around 
us, the wavelets dance joyously in the sunlight, 
with ‘Flamborough divers’ and sea-parrots dart¬ 
ing into them and out again; whilst steamers 
are screwing their way along, bound north, 
smoking bravely, and spouting the water from 
the engine-room ports, and ‘ Gcordies ’ (or colliers), 
dirty schooners, and lumbering luigs with now 
and then a smarter brigantine or trim barque, 
are working their way before the steady land- 
breeze. Farther out, a splendid four-masted ship, 
her snowy canvas drawing every stitch—with 
stun’sails alow* and aloft—is gliding majestically 
southward, piling up a heap of sparkling water 
under her hows, which foams under her counter i 
and streams away in u broad hissing track i 
behind. 

But whilst we have been watching the passing 1 
ships, the wind and tide have borne us onward,! 
and we just get a glimpse of Silex Bay, where 
the sandy beach gives a landing for the coast¬ 
guards living in that group of white cottages lip 
there, and whose entrance is guarded by ‘Adam 
and Eve’—two rocks whith stand out on either 
hand ; then huge cliffs shut it in, and we sail 
under a grim wall of chalk town-ring two hun¬ 
dred feet above us into the sky. 

Kitthvakes and gulls sun themselves in the 
ledges, and the shrill note of the rut lew echoes 
from the land; whilst the wnrin sun is over all, 
bathing the glaring cliffs and shining upon green 
waters, until, far down, can be seen the long 
seaweeds waving over the sunken rotlcs, a very 
picture of peace and quiet. But a terrible place 
is this when the wild gale is lashing the North 
Sea into fury, and sending huge seas thundering 
against these cliffs, and whirling the foam-scud 
up into the black sky, and driwng it far inland 
in big flukes. Then the ill-fated vessel caught 
by those breakers is lost, and the harsh scream 
of the seabird and shrieking storm-blast are the 
requiem of the doomed crew aboard. The breeze 
lias died away i^’fiore here, so we will get the 
canvas stowed snugly out of the way. 

‘Stand by! Ready! I foist away! Belay!’ 
The tiny blocks squeak musically; there is a 
flutter of white canvas, and then the sprit-main¬ 
sail is brailed up close against the mast. 

1 Out paddle ! Easy ahead.’ 

Now' a picturesque little bay breaks the cliff- 
line with two curious pillar-rocks, rising up some 
distance from the land amongst the waves, known 
aa«fche ‘King and Queen.’ The King has a wide 
archway piercing his royal person, through which 
l&fc Volsung darts; and then, as she slips round 


the Queen out into the open sea again, her 
majesty certainly bears a striking resemblance 
to a lady in all the glory of a modern ‘dress- 
improver.’ 

All along the coast are openings in the rocl„$ 
to tiny cavelets; and many a grim tale can the 
fisher-folk tell how r , after fierce gales when gallant 
fillips have disappeared, they have found crushed 
mangled bodies jammed in those clefts, or lying 
tangled in the ‘ oanveed ’ of the rocks below ; and 
they will point out a cave some forty feet above 
high-water mark where once u desperate sailor, 
who had seen his mates sucked down by the 
greedy breakers, climbed, and was found all 
gashed and bruised long after by seagull-hunting 
fisher-lads. 

Ten minutes’ run britfgs us to one of the 
glories of Flamborough, the great ‘Five-anil 
Cave.’ A lofty pointed archway leads mi from 
the sea; and paddling steadily under if, we are 
in a huge vaulted chamber, W’hose giooied roof 
spriugs from one ma-sive central column of 
ragged chalk, and whose floor is far th-wn under 
the translucent emerald water, sixteen feet below. 
Two passages lead inward, and in the gloom 
the water sobs in unseen hollows as the VoUung 
cautiously vvoiks her way along the larger of tin- 
two, until a fear sti/es the skipper lest, m the 
darkness, the tide, which has begun to ilow, 
may lilt the tiny craft on to some point of rock, 
and then surging hack, cause her to heel over 
and roll the crew out into the black deep walei ; 
so he shouts the order, ‘Go astern;’ and sin* 
shoots out through the most northerly opening 
into the bright sunlight again. 

Close by is ‘Robin Lytlu\ Hole,’ a spa*nuts 
cavern, named alter a lamed smuggler, a id 
having a roomy entrance from seawards, with 
a smaller leading to the light out into a bay 
round a point. At low water, this cave may 
be explored on foot from the upper end ; but 
care must lie taken not to be caught by the 
tide, for it fills at high water. Rounding the 
point, we get a fine view of the ‘North Sea 
Landing,* a little cove bounded on either hand 
by bluff cliffs, and having a strip of sand and 
shingle for a beach, and then a steep slope 
leading up inland to the village. On this incline 
are drawn up long lines of gaily painted boats, 
the famed cobles which brave the rough North 
Sea. 

The lifeboat house stand: half-way up tho 
cliff, doors open, showing the Gertrude on its 
‘skids’ within; and under the loe of it, basking 
in the warm sunshine, arc three or four old men, 
clad in reddish canvas trousers, blue guernseys, 
and battered sou’-w'esters; whilst not far off, 
half-a-dozen sturdy womcq in Bhort blue serge 
petticoats and linen bonnets ore at work on the 
boats, singing blithely a simple hymn-tune ; one 
and another looking up now and again to cast 
an eye down to the beach, where a group of bare¬ 
legged 3 oungsters are playing at the water’s edge, 
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and helping a bronzed fellow to launch a coble, 
in which he and his boy in the bows are going 
to take a party to see the caves. These ore fisher- 
folk of Flaxnborough—or ‘Little Denmark,* ns 
it has been named—members of a community 
exclusive yet in all its ways; they are still a 
colony to themselves, direct descendants of the 
old vikings who landed here when ‘Ida the 
Flameman* came to conquer wild Northumbria 
long centuries ago. They speak of all outadois 
as ‘ foreigners ’ to this day, and marry religiously 
amongst themselves. Tyburnia and Mayfair aie 
not more exclusive than Flumborough town ! 
There are no more daring or skilful boatmen 
to be found anywhere than real FJamborough 
men—big muscular fellows, with clear blue eyes 
and fair golden hair and beards. Sons following 
their fathers uiupie^tiomngly, take to the sea 
and the haul calling of a fisherman's life ; whilst 
the daughters learn fiom their mothers to knit 
tnfe warm blue guernseys and gather and prepare 
the shellfish for bait. The ha/el-ejod gul listens 
to the fisher-lads bluff wooing; and when lie 
lias part share m the coble lie helps to man, 
marries lnm, and shares lus lot, paints Ins boat, 
mends Ins nets, and bravely helps him all she 
can. Manv a night she will lie awake to listen 
to the hoarse howling gale sweeping up liom 
the sea, and pruv for a prermvu boat towng 
far out upon the angry waters; and hasten 
down in (‘ally morning to meet the flowing 
tide, anxious to hear that * blessedest, lu-t sound, 
the boats’ keels grating on the sand.’ Jake 
enough, there is a sad dark day in store for 
her, when the gallant coble comes in no more, 
and nought is known, until some wreckage 
floats ashore, or a (lead man lies on tlu* wan 
wot sands. 

There is an old woman, worn and bent now 
by many a haulslnp, who will tell a tale as 
bail a- ever told- How one night, years ago,' 
a tempest swept tin* seas and hurst upon the 
far-off fishing fleet ; and in the cold gray dawn, 
women paced the beach searching with teinbly 
eager eyes amongst the breakers. ‘Ah, sir, it 
was a (lowly day for me and nnmy ltlier. I 
got my poor bairn and lus father up fra the 
rocks yan alter ither and took ’em light hamo 
atli’ort our donkey’s back, tlio salt water dripping 
sairly all fch’ wav. My man’s face had an all 
unrestful look; belike he’d tlnnvl o’ me, anil 
liow IM greet; but Ned’s war all a smile. Ay, 
Lord ! Twas trouble then.’ 

They never speak of the lost husband or 
sweetheart here as drowned, but use an expres¬ 
sion pathetically quaint and simple, and say, 

1 ‘ The sea gat him.’ 

Yet, though loffc and sorrow too often arc 
their lot, the Flainborough men are a cheerful, 
manly race, who do their work fearlessly with¬ 
out foreboding, ready alike to work their nets 
and lines, help put a crew aboard some dis¬ 
abled vessel, or man the lifeboat. 

Crossing the bay, and standing well out to 
weather a reef of ipAs which Ams like a sub¬ 
merged pier from the northernmost point, we 
steer for a narrow lofty cleft in the chalk, 
where the tide rises and falls some two feet 
each time the swell rolls in. Watching a 
favourable chance, the pilot makes *a dash 
between the lifts of the sea, and the canoe 


glides into the cool twilight of the ‘Kirk Hole.’ 
There is a wonderful echo here; and os our 
cabin-hoy breaks into the chorus, ‘Oh, we’re 
three jolly, jolly sailor-hoys,’ the chords flutter¬ 
ing aloft are caught and flung back by the 
listening crannies m softer strains, until they 
die aw.iy in the distant hollows of the rocky 
dome overhead. The water swishing amongst 
the pebbles at the iar end of the cave sounds 
like a song of coy maidens hiding in the purple 
seaweed ; and as we lollow the winding water¬ 
way out through another entrance, fancy can 
almost catch glimpses of laughing eyes peeping 
round the jagged points and edges, until a burnt ; 
of sunlight 'nw.nl from ‘Thornwick 

Lay’ drives li - «. rii" • visions of beauteous 
sea-ftymphs back into the dim gloom behind. 

A peep into the ^Smuggler’s Cave,’ whose 
deep sandy beach was of old often scored by 
the jceels of swift boats as they ran their cargoes 
of contraband goods here from some saucy 
lugger m the ofliug, and wlio-e long dry passage 
inland was a favourite ‘hide’ lui* ‘dooty-free ; 
swag’—and we head northward again, skirting j 
the bay with its golden patch of sand until 
we round a jagged spur of rock into ‘Little 
Thomu nk Bay.’ A lonely awesome cove is 
this, with more gloomv caverns, and a wild 
chasm called the ‘Devil’s Washpot,’ up which 
angrv seas dash in fury, and then foam madly 
out through a well-1 ike opening on to the cliff 
above, in seething spray. From here the rugged¬ 
ness of the coast is lost, and ‘Speeton C’liflV 
show a smooth front of whiteness, wliiih gradu¬ 
ally grows darker in colour, until rich brown 
day reaches m a great curve to Filey, and its 
famed Brig showing a line of black upon the 
water. Away beyond, half lost in purple haze, 
the old castle of .Scarborough looks out from 
its bold headland over seas, and then the sky 
and ocean meet, in a bond of sober gray. 

But the afternoon is wearing on, and the 
weather is looking ditty to windward, and we 
ought to be laving a homeward course, or shall 
lose the best of the tide, which is setting strongly 
down the coast. Already, raindrops are begin¬ 
ning to plash into the water and hum upon the 
decks, so don sou’-wester and oilskin, and look 
alive, pilot! 

‘’Lout ship.’ 

A dreary drizzle is wrapping the land and 
blurring the glidiug panorama of cliff and caves 
as we paddle southward, on past the North 
Landing aud the mi-t-.shrouded ‘King and 
Queen.’ The wind is freshening fast, ‘white- 
horses’are showing upon tho^mavnig seas ahead, 
and the little boat plunges Jiivivier into each 
following surge, shipping every now and again 
an awkward comber into the well. 

* Look out, helmsman ; starboard, hard!’ 

The paddle dips sharply twice, and she swings 
round just m time to meet a huge seething roller 
stem on ; the next instant, her bows are buried 
deep under the hissing water, and then, with 
a gallant stagger, she shakes herself free, and 
flinging the glistening spray from off her arched 
deck, glides down into a hollow of the waves. 

It is too rough now to keep our course pareAlel 
to the coast, and we must stand out to sea and 
meet the wind-waves ; for, to let her get broadside 
on, the end would be speedy. So the Volsuruj 
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turns away from the land, and faces the wild 
waste of tossing waters, struggling bravely ahead, 
though she quivers at each heavy sea, which 
dashes her bows under up to the swinging must. 
But the constant deluge forward is beginning 
to tell, and so much water lias come aboard, 
that she rolls uncomfortably, and lifts less readily 
to meet the waves. The skipper slips off his 
oilskin jacket and tucks it over the apron, to 
keep out the fulling combers, and takes to haling 
with his sou’-wester, leaving one hand free to 
hold the paddle and keep her head up. But 
do all he can, the, water docs not lcs-cn in 
the hold ; and for a moment or two lie loses 
heart, and is lialf-minded to let lus ship drift 
before the waves ; it will he a cry awkward, 
to say the least, if she fills and goes gunsvale 
under, for though the land is only half a mile 
away, and a sharp swim might reach it, vet, 
there is no landing at the face of those cliff* 
where the surf is Hinging the spray high ; and 
besides, the. brave bout, companion of many a 
pleasant voyage, will lie lost. A glance seawards 
shows a big steamer forging pa-t, so close, we 
can read the name on her bows, and see the 
faces of the passengers crowding her decks; and 
the officer on the bridge, who is looking at us 
through lus glass, wave*, a cheering hand. In a 
second the skipper is lnm-clf again ; the honour 
of the blue cipher burgee of the Royal Canoe 
Club is in liis hands ; and at it the Volsinuj goes 
again, with a secret feeling of joy that she i*< 
not quite alone now amongst the "tumbling bil¬ 
lows. By the time the (Juiacil llavchd, is 

g rowing small in the distance, we are olt the 
ightliouse Bay, determined to run ashore here, 
bale the canoe out, and leave her with the coast¬ 
guards. Turning deftly on a wave-top, the pilot 
steers her cautiously before the seas ; and soon 
the tired crew tun Ale out joyfully as she takes 
the beach on the back of a comber. 

By the time she 1ms been pumped dry, the 
wind has dropped, and the sea will soon go 
down considerably ; spirits pluck up again, and 
we determine not to forsake the staunch little 
craft, nor leave her in strange quarters, but 
make a bold dash round and home to Brid¬ 
lington Quay ; so, through the surf she is 
launched, again, and all hands, drenched hut 
resolute, jump aboard, and out to sea again. 

Plunge, plunge, the Rpraj flies high ; 

Rush, rut.li, the foam spins by 

Yet we manage to round the Head at la.st, and 
•with a good tide still under us, stand rapidly 
across BridlingtopyBay ; and soon the brown piers 
and red-tiled roofs rise up ahead, a welcome >ight. 
A little later, and the Volsung is being carried 
into the coastguards’ boathouse, and the skipper, 
w'ho is at the bows, runs his head against a 
line of garments dripping in the gloom.* ‘ Why, 
Roberts, what’s all this V 
‘ Drownded men’s clothes, sir! A coble has 
gone, down in a squall this arternoon with her 
three hands, and it’s only their kit here was 
saved.’ 

feeling of gratitude to One aloft creeps into 
the skippers heart ns he thinks how the squall 
which gave the Volsung such a buffeting sent 
a stout boat to the bottom, and that three poor 


souls were fighting vainly for dear life with the 
pitiless 6ea, as, carelessly happy, he made his 
way safely through its tossing waters ‘Round 
Flaniborougli Head.’ 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAFTElt XXXII. 

Nothing happened of any importance before their 
return to Eaton Square. Markham, hopping 
about with a queer sidelong motion he had, his 
little eyes screwed up wutli humorous meaning, 
seemed to Frances to recover hi*, spirits alter 
the Wintcrbourn episode w’as over, which was 
the subject—though that, of course, she did not 
know—of half the voluminous correspondence of 
all the ladies and gentlemen in the house, 
whose letters were so important n part of 
their existence. Before a week was o\or, all 
Soucty was awaio ol the fact that Ralph 
Wmterbourn lmd been neailv dying at Markham 
l’riorv; that Lady Markham was in ‘a state’ 
which lullled description, and Markham him¬ 
self so chan-;--d as to be scarcely recognisable ; 
but that, fortunately, the crisis had been tilled 
over, and everything was still problematical. But 
the problem was so interesting, that one per¬ 
fumed epi-tle after another earned it to curious 
wits all over the country, and a new light upon 
the subjot t was warmlv welcomed in a hundred 
Easter meetings. Wh.it would Markham do? 
What would Nelly do? Would their friendship 
end in the vulgar way, in a mama-go 7 Would 
they venture, in face of all prognostications, to 
keep it up as a friendship, when there was no 
longer any reason why it bhould not ripen into 
love? Or would they, frightened hv all the 
inevitable comments W'inch they would have to 
encounter, stop short altogether, and fly from 
each other 1 

Such a ‘ case ’ i*. a delightful tiling to 
speculate upon. At the Priory, it could "only 
be discussed m secret conclave; and though 
no doubt the experienced persons ehielly con¬ 
cerned were quite conscious of the subject which 
occupied their friends’ thoughts, there was no 
further reference made to it between them, 
and everything went on as it had nhvays clone. 
The night, la-lore their return to town, Markham, 
in the solitude of the house, from which all the 
guests lmd just departed, called Frances outside 
to bear him company while he smoked liis 
cigarette, lie was walking up and down on 
the lawn in the gray stillness of a cloudy warm 
evening, when there W'as no light to speak of 
anywhere, ami yet a good deal to be seen 
through the wavering grayn^ss of sky and sea 
A few' stars, very mild and indibtinct, looked out 
at the edges of the clouds here and there—the 
great water-line widened and cleared towards 
the horizon ; and in the far distance, where a 
deeper gravness showed the mainland, the light 
ol a lighthouse surprised the dark by slow 
continual revolutions. There was no moon; 
something softer, more seductive than even the 
moon, was in this absence of light. 

‘Well—now they’re gone, what do you think 
of them, Fan? They’re very good specimens 
of the English country-house party—alt kinds : 
the respectable family, the sturdy old fogy, the 
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rich young man without health, and the mus- he added, correcting himself. ‘I always must 
cular young man without money.’ There had have cared for mv mother more than for any 
been, it is needless to say, various other mem- woman. She has always been my greatest fiiend, 
bers of the party, who, being quite unimportant ever since J can remember anything. We seem 
to this history, need not be mentioned here, to have been children together, and to have 
‘What do you think of them, little mi? You grown up together. I was every thing to her for a 
have your own way of seeing things.’ dozen years, and then—your lather came between 

‘ I—like them all Well enough, M.ukliam,’ us. lie hated me—and I tormented him.’ 

‘He could not hate you, Markham. Oh, no, 


without enthusiasm Frances replied. 


* That is comprehensive at least. So do I, my I no ’ ’ 
dear. It would not have occurred to me to say j * My little Fan, how can a child like you 
it; hut it is just the right thing to suy. They | understand ? Neither did I understand, when 
pull yon to pieces almost before your face; but I was doing all the mischief. Between twelve 
they are not ill-natured. They tell all sorts of and eighteen, 1 was an imp of nnsdiief, a little 

stories about each other ’- demon. It was fun to me to bait that tliin- 

‘ No, Markham ; I don’t think that is just.’ skinned man, that jumped at everything. The 

‘-Without meaning any harm,* he went on. explosion was fun to me too. I was a little 

‘Fan, in countries where t on vernation is eulti- beast. And then I got the mother to myself 
vated, pel haps people tl<*u't talk scandal--1 only again.—Don’t kill me,tiny dear. I am scarcely 
say perhaps —but here we are forced to take to sorry now. We have had very good times since, 
ljfcfor want of anything else to say.—What did 1 with my parent, you with yours—till that 
your Giovannis and Giacomos talk ot m your day,’ he added, dinging away the end of his 
village out yonder?’ Markham pointed towards cigarette, ‘when mischief again prompted me to 
the clear blue-giay line of the horizon, beyond let, Cun Know where he was, which started us 
which lay America, it anything; but he meant all again.’ 

distance, and that was enough. ‘J)id yon always know whc|c we were?’ she 

‘They talked —about the oli\e=, liow they were asked. Strangely enough, this story did not 
looking, and if it was going to be a bad or an give her any angry feeling towards Markham, 
indifferent year.’ It was so far off, and the previous relations of 

‘And then?’ licr long-separated father and mother were as a 

‘About the faint ini, if many w r irc coming, fairy tale to her, confusing and almost incredible, 
and whether it would be a good sea-on for the whuli she did not take into account as matter 
hotels ; and about tying up the palm-, to make J of fai t at all. Markham bad delivered these 
them leadv for Ea-ter,’ said Frances, resuming, ! confessions slowly, as they turned and re-turned 
with a smile about her lips. ‘And about bow j up and down the lawn. There was not light 
old 1'ietio’s son had got such a good appoint- enough for either to see the expression in the 
meut in the post-otliee, and had bought little [ othei’s face*, and the \eil of the darkness added 
Nina a pair ol callings as long as your finger; to the softening effect. The words came out 
for he was to marry Nma, you know'.* ' m short sentences, interrupted by that little 

‘Oh, was he? (Jo on. I am very much ! bn-mess of pulling at the cigarette, letting it go 
interested.—Didn’t they say Mr Wbatevcr-his- j out, stopping to stnke a fusee and relight it, 
nanie-is wanted to get out of it, and that there winch so often forms the byplay of an important 
never would liavc been any engagement, had not < oirvemtion, and sometimes breaks the force of 

Miss Nina’s mother?’- painful revelations. Frances followed everything 

‘0 Marklmm,’ cried Frances m surprise, ‘liow with an ab-orbed but >et half-dreamy attention, 
could you possibly know?’ as if the red glow of the light, the exclamation 

‘I was reasoning from analoirj, Fan.—Yes, I of impatience when the cigarette was found to 
suppose they do it all the world over. And it have gone out, the lery perfume of the fusee 
is odd—isn’t it?—that, knowing wliat they are m the air, were part and parcel of it. And the 
sure to say, we ask them to our houses, and put question she asked was almost mechanical, a part 
the keys of all our skeleton cupboards into their of the busine^ too, staking naturally from the 
hands.’ last thing he had said as spaiks Hew from the 

‘ Do you think that is true, that dreadful perfumed light. 

idea nb ait the skeleton? I am sure’- ‘Not when*,’ lie said. ‘Blit I might have 

‘What are you sure of, my little dear D known, had I made any attempt to know'. The 

‘I was going to say, O Markham ! # that I was mother sent her letters through the lawyer, and 
sure, at horns, wc had no skeleton ; # and then I of course we could have f?WW»d out. It was 

remembered ’- thrust upon me at last by one of those meddling 

‘I understand,’ Be said^ kindly. ‘It was not fools that go everywhere. And then my old 
a skeleton to speak of, Fan, There is nothing demon got po-se-don of me, and I told (Jon.’ 
particularly bad about it. If you had met it Here ho gave a low chuckle, which seemed to 
out walking, you would not have known it for escape him in spite of himself. ‘ I am laughing,’ 
a skeleton. Let us say a mystery, which is nbt he -aid—‘pay attention, Fail—at myself. Of 
such a mouth-filling word.’ course 1 have learned to be sorry for—some 

‘Sir Thomas told njp,’ said Fr.yices with sonic things—the imp has put me up to; but I can’t 
timidity; * but I aw? not sure that I understood, got the better of that little demon—or of this 
Markham! what was it really about? ’ little beggar, if you like it better. It’s queer 

Her voice was low and diffident, and at first phraseology, I suppose; but I prefer the ot^er 
he only shook his head. ‘About nothing,’ he form.’ 

said; ‘about—me. Yes, more than anything ‘And wliat,’said Frances, in the same dreamy 
else, about ine. That is how- No, isn’t, way, drawn on, she was itit conscious how, by 
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somethin" in the air, by some current of thought 
which she was not aware of—‘what do you 
mean to do now 1 ’ 

He started from her side as if she lmd given 
him a blow. ‘Do now?’ he cried, with some¬ 
thing in his voice that shook off the spell of 
the situation and aroused the girl at once to 
the reality of things. She had no guidance of 
Ins looks, for, as has been said, she could not 
see them ; but there was a curious thrill m Ins 
voice of present alarm and consciousness, as if 
her innocent question btruck sharply against 
some fact of xery different solidity and force 
from those far-off shadowy facts which lie had 
been telling her. ‘Do now? Wlmfc makes jou 
think I am going to do anything at all ’ ’ 

llis voice fell away in a sort of quaver the 
end of these words. 

‘1 do not think it; 7 —I—don’t think any¬ 
thing, Markham ; 1—don’t—know anything.’ 

‘You ask very pat questions all the same, my 
little Fan. And you ha\c got a pair of very 
good eyes of your own in that little head. And 
if you have got any light to throw upon the 
subject, my dear, produce it; for I’ll be bothered 
if J know. 5 

Just then, a window opened in the gloom. 
‘Children,’ said Lady Markham’s voice, ‘are you 
there? I think I see something like jou, though 
it is so dark.—Bring your little sifter in, Mink- 
ham. She must not catch cold on the eve ot 
going back to town.’ 

‘Here is the little thing, mammy. Shall T 
baud her in to you by the window l —It makes 
me feel very frisky to hear myself addxessed a* 
children,' lie cried with bin chuckle of <a-y 
laughter.—‘ Here, Fan; run in, my little dear, 
and ho put to bed.’ 

But he did not go in with her. He kept 
outside in the quiet cool and froshnes» of the 
night, illuminating the dim atmospheie now 
and then with the momentary glow of another 
fusee. Frances from her room, to which she had 
shortly retired, heard the sound, and saw from 
her windows the sudden ruddy light a great 
many times before she went to sleep. Markham 
let his cigar go out oftener than she could 
reckon. lie was too lull of thought to remember 
his cigar. 

They arrived in town when everybody was 
arriving, when even to Frances, in her inexperi¬ 
ence, the rising tide was Msible in the streets, 
and the air of a new world beginning, which 
always marks the commencement of the season. 
No doubt it is a new woild to many virgin 
souls, though so stale and weary to most of 
those who treaty ,ifs endless round. To Frances, 
everything was new; and a sense of the many 
wonderful things that awaited her got into the 
girl’s head like ethereal wine, in spite of all the 
grave matters of winch she was conscious, which 
lay under the surface, and were, if not skeletons 
in the closet, at least very serious drawbacks 
to anything bright that life could bring. Her 
knowledge of these drawbacks had been acquired 
so suddenly, and was so little dulled by liabit, 
that it dwelt upon her mind much more than 
family mysteries usually dwell upon a mind oi 
eighteen. But yet in the rush and exhilaration 
of new thoughts and anticipations, alxvays so I 
much more delicately bright than any reality, | 


she forgot that all was not as natural, os plea¬ 
sant, as happy as it seemed. If Lady Markham 
lmd any consuming cares, she kept them shut 
away under that smiling countenance, which was 
as bright and peaceful as the morning. If Mark¬ 
ham, on his side, was perplexed and doubtful, 
lie cftTnc out and in with the same little chuckle 
of fun, the same humorous twinkle in his eyes. 
When these signs of tranquillity are so appa¬ 
rent, the young and ignorant can easily mako 
up their minds that all is well. And Frances 
was to be ‘presented’—a thought which made 
her heart heat. She was to he put into a court- 
train and feathers, she who as yet had never 
u orn anything but the simple frock which 
I she had so pleased herself to think was purely 
English in its uuobtrusiveness and modesty. 
She was not quite sure that she liked the pros¬ 
pect ; but it excited her all the same. 

Jt was early in May, and the train and the 
court plumes were ready, when, going out one . 
morning upon some small erraud of hei own, 
Frances niet some one whom she rec tgnised 
walking slowly along the long line oi Eaton 
Square. She started at the sight of him, though 
he did not see her He was going with n strange 
air of reluctance, yet anxiety, looking up at the 
houses, no doubt looking for Lady Markham’s 
house, so absorbed that lie neither saw Frances , 
nor was disturbed by the startled movement she j 
made, wlmb must have, caught a less preoccu¬ 
pied eye. She smiled to heiself, alter the first 
start, to see how entirely bent lie was upon find¬ 
ing the house, and how little attention he had 
to spare for anything else. He was oven moie 
worn and pale, or rather gray, than he had been 
when he leluriiod liom India, she thought; and 
there was m him a slackness, a lettmg-go of 
himself, a weary look m ln.s step and carriage, 
which proxed, Fiances thought, that the ltivieia 
had done George Gaunt little good. 

For it xva* c-Ttvidv George Gaunt, still in hi- 
loose gray I:. ..in < ■' '■ ■ , looking like a man 
dropped fiom another hemisphere, investigating 
the numbeiH on the doors as if lie but vaguely 
compieheiided the meaning of them. But that 
there was in him that unmistakable, air of soldier 
which no mufti cun quite di.>guise, he might have 
l»een the Ancient Manner in poison, looking for 
the man wlio«e fate it is to leuxe all the xieddmg- 
ieasts of the xvorld m older to hear that tale. 
What tale could young Gaunt liax'c to tell? 
For a moment it flashed across the mind of 
Fiances that lie might he bringing bat\ news, 
that ‘something might hax r e happened,’ that rapid 
conclusion to which the imagination is so ready 
to jump. * An accident to her father or Con¬ 
stance’ so bad, so terrible, that it could not be 
trusted to a letter, that lu? had been sent to 
break the licxvs to them. 

She had passed him by this time, being shy, 
in her surprise, of addressing the stranger all at 
once; but now she paused, and turned with a 
momentary intention of running after him and 
entreating him to tell her the worst. But then 
Frances recollected that tlfU. was impossible ; tliat 
with the telegraph m active operation, no pne 
xvould employ tins lingering way of conveying 
licxvs ; and xvenl on again, with her heart beating 
quieter, with a heightened colour, and a restrained 
impatience and eagerness of which she xvas half 
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ashamed. No, she would not turn hack before 
she liad done her little business. She did not 
want either the stranger himself or any one else 
to divine the flutter of pleasant emotion, the 
desire she had to see and speak with the son of 
fcer old friends. Yes, .she said to herself, the son 
of her old friends—he who w F as the youngest, 
whom Mrs (Jaunt used to talk of for hours, 
whose praises she was never weary of Binging. 

Frances smiled and blushed to herself as she 
hurried, perceptibly hurried, about her little 
affairs. Kind Mrs Gaunt had always had a 
secret longing to bring tho-e two together 
Frances would not turn back ; but sbe quickened 
lier pace, almost running, as near running a.-> 
was decorous in London, to the lace-shop, to give 
the instructions which she had been charged 
with. No doubt, she said to herself, she would 
find him there when* she got back. She had 
forgotten, perhaps the fact that George Gaunt 
■hau given very little of his regard to her when 
'he met her, though she vas Ins mother’s labourite, 
and had no eyes but lor Constance. The* was 
not a thing to dwell in the mind of a gul who 
had no jealousy in her, and who never supposed 
herself to lie hull as worthy ol anybody’s atten¬ 
tion as ('(instance w\a*. But, anyhow, slie forgot 
it altogether, lnt'got to ask hersoll what in this 
respect might lia\o happened in the meantime ; 
and with her ImaiJ 1 ’t”.' l .M of innocent 
eagerness, pleasure, .«!. I »%«•!:• mt lull ol the 
hope of Louring about everybodv, ol f-emg again 
through his eyes the dear little well-known 
world, which seemed to lie so lai* behind her, 
hastened llirongli her eirands, and turned quickly 
home. 

To her great surprise, as she came back, 
turning round the corner into the long line of 
pavement, she saw young Gaunt once more 
appJoaching her. ITe looked even more listless 
and languid now, like a man who had tried to 
do some dulv, and failed, and was escaping, glad 
to be out ol the way of it. This w'as a great 
deal to read in a man’s face ; but France.* was 
highly sympathetic, and divined it, knowing in 
herself many of those devices ol shy people, 
which shy persons divine Fortunately, she saw 
him some way oil, and had time to oiureome her 
own shyness and take the initiative. She went 
up to him fresh as the May morning, blushing 
and smiling, and put out her hand. ‘Captain 
Gaunt? she said. ‘1 knew J could not be mis¬ 
taken.—Oh, have you ju4 come from Bordi- 
glier.*.‘ > 1 am so glad to see any one from 
home !* 

‘Do you call it home, Miss Waring’—Yes, I 
have just come. I—I— have a number of mes¬ 
sages, and some parcels, und- 3Jut I thought 

you might porliap? be out of town, or busy, and 
tlmt it w'ouhl be best to send them.’ 

‘Is that why you are turning your back on 
my mother’s house? or did you not know the 
number? I saw you before, looking—but I did 
not like to speak.’ 

‘I—thought you might be out of town,’ he 
repeated, taking no.notice of heB question; ‘and 
th^t perhaps the post ’- 

‘0 no,’ cried Frances, w'hose shyness was of 
the cordial kind. ‘Now you must come back 
and see mamma. She will want to hear all 
about Constance.—Are they all well,* Captain 


Gaunt? Of course you must have seen them 
constantly—and Constance. Mamma will want 
to hear everything.’ 

‘Miss Waring is very well,’ he said with a 
blank countenance, from which he had done his 
best to dismiss all expression. 

‘And papa? and dear Mrs Gaunt, and the 
colonel, and everybody?—Ob, there is so much 
that letters can’t tell.—Come back now. My 
mother will be so glad to see you, and Markham ; 
you know Markham already.’ 

Young Gaunt made a leeble momentary resist¬ 
ance. lie murmured something about an engage¬ 
ment, about liis time being very short; but as 
he dnl so, turned round languidly and went with 
her, obeying, as seemed, the eager impulse of 
Franges, rather than any will of his own. 


IIOW TO BECOME A PATENTEE. 

Bv 411 Act passed in 1883, inventors are enabled 
to obtain lettcrs-pateut for their inventions for 
lour years at a cost of four pounds; provided, 
of course, they take out the patent themselves 
without employing an agent. Previously to 1883, 
the fees were very heavy, ami many useful but 
possibly unreinunerative articles were, in con¬ 
sequence, left unpatented and unmanufactured. 
How great a success the Act has been, the 
lollowing figures show : Tn the first nine months 
of 1883, four thousand six hundred and fifty-six 
.'.ppV.it v- f1 tiers-patent were made; in the 
re . :■ in 1 lor the following year, when 

the Act was m force, the number wo 3 thirteen 
thousand and twelve. Where the invention is 
of a \urv complicated nature, or likely to be 
of great commercial value, inventors should 
certainly employ patent agents; but in many 
cases there is no obstacle in the way of the 
inventor obtaining Ictlers-patent himsell without 
tin 1 intervention ol an agent. 

Before detailing the simple but necessary pro¬ 
cedure connected with the Patent Office, it will 
be well to consider what inventions are patent¬ 
able. Bare or abstract philosophical principles 
are not patentable; the principle must be 
embodied 111 a practical form ; and the patent 
is taken out not for the principle, but for the 
mode of carrying it into effect. It is only the 
new part of the machine or apparatus wdiich 
can be patented ; and if any material part of 
tlui alleged invention sliouhf prove either not 
useful or not novel, the patent is void. Want 
of novelty is a fatal defect. The invention 
must be of real value, aud must not have 
been used in public or by tlu* public before 
the date of the patent. '***,' thing may have 
been invented before; but ictters-patent may 
be obtained for it, if. it has not been used 
nr sold publicly, or a description of it pub¬ 
lished in a printed book sold—but not neces¬ 
sarily published—in this country. Where the 
inventor is not quite certain that no patent 
lias been taken out for such an invention pre¬ 
viously, he should search through the specifi¬ 
cations at the Patent Office, 25 Southampton 
Buildings, London, W.C. The specifications are 
classified, bo that the search, though tedious, is 
of no great difficulty. If the inventor is unable 
to make the search, a patent agent will do so 
for a moderate fee. 
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Supposing, now, that our budding patentee* 
has invented something which is novel, useful, 
and of value, his next step is to obtain through 
a district post-office or at the Inland Revenue 
Office, Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, IV.0., 
the following forms : One application for patent; 
two provisional specifications. Before these forms 
—for which there is no charge—can be filled 
up, the title or name of the invention must 
be determined. The title must indicate gene¬ 
rally the subject-matter of the invention. It 
must not be too large, uncertain, or at vari¬ 
ance with tbe description given in the pro¬ 
visional or complete specifications. Samples of 
titles are: An Improvement in Locomotive 
Steam-engines; A Roller Skate ; A New Appa¬ 
ratus for Sweeping Chimneys. The application 
must now be filled m, full instructions lor which 
are given on the form. - It must bear a one- 
pound stamp. At the end of it must he a decla¬ 
ration that the person applying for the patent 
is the true ami first inventor, and this declara¬ 
tion must be made before a justice of the 
peace, or a person authorised to administer oaths, 
m any court in the United Kingdom. The fee 
on making the declaration is usually lialf-a-crown ' 
The application form being now properly filled 
in, the inventor should fill in the form of 
provisional specification, attending carefully to 
the directions given on the form which do not 
require explanation. The provisional specifica¬ 
tion must describe the nature of the invention. 
Minute details need not be given ; a general 
description is sufficient. The provisional speci¬ 
fication is only intended to assume the identity 
of the invention, to disclose it m its rough 
state, and protect the inventor until such time 
as he can perfect Us details. At the same 
time, every part of the invention, except details, 
must be foreshadowed. The application duly 
stamped/ and the provisional specification, z/i 
duplicate —drawings must also be sent if the 
invention cannot be explained without them— 
should now be delivered or sent by post to The 
Comptroller, Patent Office, 20 Southampton Build¬ 
ings, Chancery Lane, who will examine them, 
and notify the applicant if they are accepted. 
The applicant is now in this po-itmn : for the 
next nine months, lie may publish or publicly 
u«c his invention without losing his right, of 
ultimately obtaining letlers-patent; but during 
this time, any one else can manufacture and sell 
the invention without being in any way liable 
to the inventor. The only real advantage, there¬ 
fore, of this provisional protection, as it is called, 
is, that for a period of nine months before obtain¬ 
ing letters-patent^jhe inventor is protected from 
any other person implying for and obtaining 
letters-patent for the same invention. It is 
a popular error to suppose that a patent can 
be obtained for nine months at a cost of one 
pound. 

Now conies the final and most important part 
of the whole proceedings. Beiore the end of 
the nine months, the inventor must obtain from 
the Inland Revenue Office two complete specifi¬ 
cation forms, fill them up carefully according 
to directions, stamp one of them with a three- 
potlnd stamp, and send them—with drawings, 
if required—to the Comptroller at the Patent 
Office. One will be ? counterpart of the other. 


In the complete specification the invention must 
be described clearly and fully, so that other®, 
when the patent has expired, may work the 
invention if they desire to do so. The nature 
of the invention must he particularly described 
and ascertained, and in what manner it is to be 
performed. The inventor must disclose every¬ 
thing, for if he keeps anything back and does 
not act m good faith, he runs the risk of having 
his patent declared void. Care must be taken, 
in describing a machine part of which is new 
and part old, to stab* clearly how much is 
claimed as new. Every essential part of the 
invention must be mentioned, and the descrip¬ 
tion must be intelligible to workmen of ordi¬ 
nary skill. In due course, tbe complete speci¬ 
fication—if in order—will be accepted, and the 

f latent sealed. Jf it so happens that the inventor 
ias completed his invention, and has attained 
the maximum of simplicity with the minimum 
of cost, before taking any steps to obtain a 
patent, he should not trouble to obtain pro¬ 
visional protection at all, but send in * t once 
a complete specification with the application. 
This is ot couiNc tlie simpler method ; and the 
fees, or lather stamps, are the same, namely, a 
one-pound stamp on the application and three 
pounds on one of the complete specification. 
The inventor now possesses the sole right to 
deal with Ins invention for a period ot four 
years. Should Ins invention prove of such value 
that he is desirous of extending Ins patent, lie 
can do to for four years at a jeaily cost ot ten 
pounds; and for a still further two years at a 
ycaily cost, of fifteen pounds ; and for a further 
four vearn at a yearly cost of twenty pounds. 

It will be useful to inventors to know that 
the Ratentb Act of 1883 and the Rules can he 
obtained lroin 38 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
W.(J.; also that the Patent Office, 25 South¬ 
ampton Buildings, IV CL, is open from ten to four 
e\ cry day < v • p< Su- 1 iy® and public holiday. 
Complete -p. i<■ * ■: of existing and old 

patents are kept on sale thoie; and an old 
specification is often useful as a guide to the 
inventor in drawing up his own. A register 
of patents is kept at the office, which is open 
to the public. There is also a library, which 
is free to the public, where all the publications 
of the office are to be seen, and also the leading 
British and foreign scientific journals and text¬ 
books in vaiious departments ot science and art. 


MR L’EST RANGE. 

IN Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 

Tiie reputation of the Atlantic Ocean has been 
.so utterly lost, that no abuse of it by me can 
defame it. As the -most whimsical, wrathful, 
spiteful of oceans, it is but too well known. It 
w'ns my fate to be a victim of its temper for six 
days, during which I endured all that a poor 
nervous invalid can suffer. Storms blew all 
round the compass. I seemed lo be rolling night 
and day unceasingly, now in. this direction, now 
in that. My bed was like a billow', I like a log 
tumbling over it The steward who attended 
to me coolly spoke of the string of tempests as 
spring gales of rather a gentle sort I have the 
impression that I did not sleep during these six 
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days and nights ; but this nobody will credit. I 
admit that 1 was oiten m a state of dull lethargy, 
incapable of using limbs or senses, yet conscious 
of what was going on near me. 

Theodore was a born sailor; the more Boreas 
Mew, the livelier lie became. For the first two 
days, the kind fellow tended me like a woman ; 
brought the doctor to see me, ministered to 
my humours, importuned me with the robust 
man’s consolations. I begged him to lenie me 
in peace. The thiid day lie obeyed me almost 
literally ; for on that day I do not remember 
seeing him, except when he came to bed. IIis 
berth was over mine, and he had th.it night 
a long struggle to get into it, which put me 
into a fever to witness. I thought it was the 
raging waters that made him so clumsy ; I now 
know that he had been dunking champagne. 
On the fourth day 4 saw little of him ; the 
fifth, he came into our state!oom several tains 
jwid hurriedly, lie always spoke to me, and 
appeared to look at me with a peculiar anxiety. 
Once the steward came to the door and could 
not open it. Theodore rose from the Hour, and 
in an agitated vone asked wliat w.h wanted, 
lie did not open the door, which lie had bolted. 
I was getting a little better, and this incident 
struck me. Subsequent events no doubt intensi¬ 
fied my remembrance. 1 seemed to know that 
something furtive was going on, and was uneasy, 
but too shattered by weakness to bestir mysrlt. 

The sixth day, Theodore remained in liis 
bcitli until the afternoon. I heard hnn groan 
over my head seieral times and toss about 
uneasily. About lour o’clock he got tip, alter 
drinking his fourth glass of brandy and soda. 
The steward eyed him very strangely, T thought; 
and then the mail <-\ed me liiquiumrh, a*> he 
held the empty gla^- and talked about the 
improving weather. Alter dreeing, Tliendon* 
sat on the sola staling at the lloor, as though 
looking right through the ship’s bottom, ile 
was pale, shivered from time to tune, muttered 
to himself, but never took Ins eves from the 
floor. I grow alarmed as I watched him. At 
first I thought he was going to be sea-sick after 
all ; that Ins reckless indulgence in food, drink, 
and tobacco had found Ins point of gastric tolera¬ 
tion. But the expression of despair which ml 
deeper and deeper into his face, making it> 
whiteness more marble-like continually, was not 
that of a sickening man ; or rather, it was the 
muni festfttion of a mind diseased. 

‘lVJial ails you, Theodore?’ I asked, in a tone 
so hoarse that 1 did not rccognibc my own \ oice. 
Illness had indeed changed me in every way. 

He jumped up, as if lie had btftn struck in 
the back; his eyes ran round the room, then 
rested on me, as ^f lie did not know me. For 
a moment we stared in silence. 

‘ How do you feel, Charley ? ’ lie said, advancing 
to me. 

* How do you feel, Theodore ? * • 

‘Me?’ rubbing his head with both hands 
energetically—‘me, Cjiarley? Why, you know J 
am always first-class.’ * 

. * Don’t try to impose upon me, brother; you 
are ill—worse than I have been.’ 

‘ Impose ! What on earth do yon mean ? ’ 
His face was scarlet; he shook, and lie caught 
at the side of the berth, as if he were falling. 


I got on to mv elbow and tried to leave the 
bed, but the cllort was too great; my head 
swam ; I fell back helplessly. 1 lay still awhile. 
Theodore returned to his seat on the sofa, and 
again fixed his eyes on the floor as before. 
The dinner-bell rang. 

‘Aic you not going to dinner, Theodore?’ I 
asked. 

He did not reply. I repeated the question. lie 
looked at me, muttered, and began to move about. 

Again I asked the question. 

‘No ; I do not want to eat,’ he said shortly. 

‘You have eaten nothing to-dnv.’ 

‘ I am not hungry.—Don’t bother me, Charley 

‘Theodore, I insist upon knowing what has pro¬ 
duced this extraordinary change m you. Tell 
me, # or I will get up and bung the doctor. 
Wlut. has made you ill ?’ 

4 Really and truly, Cjiarley, I am not ill at all; 
a bit out of sorts.—Lie still; you arc as weak 
as a,kitten.—What will you have for dinner ?’ 

‘I will not eat again, until you tell me what 
is preying upon your mind. You frighten me, 
Theodore. Only .something of the most extra- 
i ordinary natnie could have metamorphosed you 
into the haggard, harassed wretch that you have 
become. You are a perfect wreck.’ 

He laughed, a wild, passionate, mocking laugh, 
and turned his face from me. 

The steward knocked at the door, calling to 
ask if T would ha\e some dinner. 

‘l)o have something, Charley,’ said Theodore, 
who became suddenly collected, ‘and I will dme 
with you —Here, steward, come in.’ 

The door opened, the sfi ward entered, and 
with him the doctor. After a few inquiries 
regarding my health, the latter said to Theodore : 

‘ l want to show you those things 1 spoke of m 
my cabin.’ 

My brother looked at him with intense 
surprise, then a flash of understanding shot 
into his eyes, and he said in a quavering voice : 

‘ I will be with you in five minutes; I am not 
dressed.’ 

I had not been alone many instants, when the 
steward entered my room m a stealthy manner, 
and came dose to me, whispering: ‘Has your 
brother told you (’ 

‘Told me! What?’ 

‘ ()f the row in the smoke-room last night ? ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Whv, you see, he was playing cards and lost 
a lot of money—so it is reported, lor of touise 
I was not there; and it ended in him knocking 
a gentleman down.’ 

1 gioaned so deeply, that the man was 
frightened, and made cluing excuses lor men¬ 
tioning the matter. I pressed his hand reassur¬ 
ingly, but I could not speak ; then I motioned 
to him to leave me. How can I describe the 
abyss of despair into which the story hurled 
me 1 Theodore gambling, drinking, quarrelling, 
going to the bad already! Gambling! All at 
once recuri ed the scene of the bank-notes he 
had held before me when I fell ill. I had 
forgotten it. Then returned the boy’s wild 

behaviour at the dinner-table. L’Estrange- 

Ah ! that evil being had justified my opinion 
of bim. Oh, why had 1 been ill ? My absence 
had permitted this terrible debasement of my 
brother. 

.. . . . —— i 
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Hour* seemed to pass before Theodore returned. 
He did not speak, but began to pull off his 
clothes, as if going to bed. The light was 
turned down to a glimmer. lie thought I was 
asleep. 

‘Do not undress, Theodore,’ I said, as calmly 
as I could ; ‘turn up the light.’ 

‘I)o you want something, Charley?’ 

‘ Yes, 1 want to tal k to you.’ 

* Put it off till morning; I’m so tired that I 
cannot talk.’ He sighed wearily. 

‘No, Theodore; I must talk, however tired 
you are. Come here, unhappy boy, and tell 
me what you have been doing. Whom did you 
strike in the smoke-room ? ’ 

He recoiled from me and made for the door. 
I sprang out of my berth and caught hyn by 
the arm. 

‘ Let me go, Charley, for mercy’s sake! 1 
cannot remain here ; it will kill me.’ Ills looks 
of horror, Ins mad efforts to tear my ljands 
from him, his ecstasy of terror, for an instant 
stunned me. Then an lty quiet came over him. 
I knew that something supremely serious had 
happened, to have changed my brother bo abso¬ 
lutely. 

‘ Sit down ! ’ I said authoritatively. ‘ Tell me 
the whole truth ; I can bear it.’ 

He looked at me as the bird at the rattle¬ 
snake, half fearing, half confident. 

1 turned to increase the light, and he again 
became restless. ‘Now, Theodore, out with it. • 
No good can come from delay, and concealment 
is impossible; others will tell me. Let me 
know the extent of mv shame from the author 
of it. What have you done ? ’ 

‘Don’t, don’t speak like that, Charley; I can't 
heal* it.*’ 

‘I thought you were a man, and afraid of 
nothing.’ 

‘ I wad so once, my brother. I am not a man 
any longer; T am a villain, a fratricide. Oh, 
heavenly Father, why have I lived to commit 
such a crime ! ’ 

These dreadful words tore mv soul as grape- 
shot ravages the flesh. 1 fetared into the weep¬ 
ing eyes of the miserable boy; 1 pla< cd my 
hands upon his head, to draw him nearer to 
me, looking into the deeps of his being. 
‘Explain yourr-elf. Have you seriously injured 
L’Estrange V 

* L’Estrange, Charley 1 ’ Here he assumed an 
expression so utterly unlike wluit I had expected, 
tlqit I believed he had gone insane. 

‘Yes, L’Estrange, the man you struck in your 
gambling quarrel.* 

* J do not und^Btuand you, Charley,’ wild Theo¬ 
dore, in something like Ins ordinary manner. 

‘ Did you not strike him ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did you not gamble with him?’ 

‘No ; that is, lie was my partner.’ 

I put my head against the wall; the con¬ 
fusion of mv mind was unbearable. ‘Why are 
you so agitated, then? Why did you call 
yourself a fratricide? What is the meaning of 
all you have been manifesting for the last dozen 
hours ? ’ 

■ “Really, Charley, I cannot tell you-—at least, 
not just now. In the morning.’ 

‘ Do you wish wlioljy to shatter my mind and 


body, Theodore? You have committed some 
deep wrong. My ignorance of the facts is a 
thousand times worse than the knowledge. If 
you refuse to tell me, 1 shall go to the smoke- 
room, if it is now occupied, and inquire from 
the attendant. If he is in bed, I shall wakxn 
him.’ 

‘ But he will only toll you that the gentleman 
is all right again. "The doctor says 1 have not 
hurt him; and we have become good friends 
again.’ 

1 listened to him as if he were talking in 
an unknown tongue. After a long silence, I 
said : ‘Then you have been suffering fiom a 
fit of temporary insanity, brought on by dunk¬ 
ing and gambling ? ’ 

He turned aw ay from me, trembled, did not 
speak. 

Again my fears returned. ‘ You are concealing 
something hideous lrom me, Theodore. It is 
infainv to do so. I ask for the last time, will 
you tell me what you have done? Answer, or 
1 leave tins cabin to return no more. Tf you 
have not confidence in me, your brother, your 
friend, then all is over between u>. I shall not 
go to California, hut will tmd some employment 
m New Yoik. You must go your own way— 
we shall henceforth be strangers.’ 

A deep feeling of solemnity thrilled me as I 
spoke. Theodore did not answer ; but he sobbed 
hysterically for a few minutes, and then threw 
himself at my feet, pulling my knees with con¬ 
vulsive anguish. ‘1 cannot endure my misery; 
it is too great, Charley. Would that i could 
atone by (lying at your feet I O my broken¬ 
hearted mother !—my unhappy Risters ! ’ 

‘This is the very height of folly or remorse,’ 
I mod in a terrible agitation. ‘Theodore, in 
the name of those dear creatures at home, what 
have you done, that you act thus ? ’ 

‘1 trill confess, Chailcy,’ he whispered, hiding 
his head in my brea-t arid pulling me tightly 
‘Do not forgive, me, though; no; God himself 
cannot forgiu* me. I have—1 have stolen llic 
money from your box—we are beggars ’ ’ 

The shock was supreme ! The calamity was 
measureless, final! A cry of despair burst from 
my burning lips Slowly at first, then quicker 
and quicker, I realised that I had duties to per¬ 
form towards the lo?t creature, trembling at my 
feet, towards those helpless suflenng women, 
dependent upon me for all things now. Though 
black ruin was crashing around me on every side, 

I must not despair; 1 must fight for them who 
had no champion but me. The hugeness of the 
misfortune began to steady me as I thought of 
it. We should reach New York more abject 
than the pauper emigrant. What could we do ? 

‘Did you take all the money?’ I asked Theo¬ 
dore in a quiet voice. 

‘ All that was in the pocket-book,’ he answered 
wlnqiciingly. 

Have you lost it all ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

1 Who won it?’ I demanded, a sudden curiosity 
arising in me. 1 Up to tliis point, I had been 
oblivious of the history of Theodore’s gambling 
transactions ; now' it seemed that I ought to know' 
how the boy had gone wrong. In tlie effort to 
adjust myself to a new and calamitous situation, 

I must begin at the beginning. 
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‘ Who won the money from you 9 ’ 

‘ A young man. Jle is named Barker/ 

* Did Jj Estrange win anything irom you ? * 

‘ Not a shilling, Charley/ 

‘Tell me all about it. I am settling down 
Besides, you have told me the woi it/ 

‘O Charley, I do not know how I can expo-e 
my infamy to you without you spurning mi* liom 
you, as the most cruel and infatuated man m the 
world/ 

‘Sparc* all that sort of talk, Theodore. Tell 
me the bare farts. Who is this man Barker 9 
An acquaintance of I/Estrange ? ’ 

‘No, no ; they arc total strangers, I assure jou. 
L’Estrange has lost more than I have ’ 

‘Enough of generalities; come to particular- 
Toll me all, and from the beginning/ 

‘1 will, Charley.—Well, 1 first played with 
1 /Estrange, just we tw*>. I won a lot of inonev 
from him, I don’t know' how. He almost seemed 
t»> be giving it to me. We played at whist, 
double-dummy. You remember how excited 1 
was mid the champagne, and the greenbacks 
that I showed you. Well, from that I fell into a 
gambling fever, and I won from I/Estrange quite 
a bundled pounds Then others began to play j 
with us, the man Barker, and a young gentleman, 
the soil of an English nobleman. This latter 
lost a great deal to L Estrange ; but L’Estrange 
lost it to me, and I lost it to Baiku* Then we 
began to play at American game-, that 1 never 
hail heard of, quick games, over in a few minutes 
It went on (lay b\ day. I was always in a state 
ol excitement. 1 onie had five hundred pounds 
in ray pocket. I thought I was going to make 
our fortunes before, we got ashore, it was not 
for the money, Charley—I swear it w'as not; 
it was to make us both rich, so that w’e might 
send for mother and sifters without delay. 1 
really did think that 1 was destined to obtain a 

bean of money, and all at. once’- 

‘ Poor simpleton!’ 1 interrupted. ‘ And did you 
believe that money so got could bring a blessing 
to us ? Do you think that. I would have shared 
in the fruit*- of "ambling. The dole 

‘Do not i.p ! e.i •. n. ,i ii.ih) ; I loathe my-eli 
enough ; ah ! may you never know the awiuluess ! 
of mv remorse 1 .Still, 1 did wish the money i 
for all oiu* sakes. I was not selfish; at loa-t 1 j 
am free from that. And you do not know what 
a fearful thing temptation is, Charley. I cannot 
tell you how the passion to wm grew upon me ; I 
I could have sat up day and night playing mces- j 
eaidlv. I wiMited nothing to eat. drink,' stimu- ; 
lating drink, was all I needed. Our stakes giew 
by degrees, until hundreds of pounds were warn 
and lost in an-hour or two/ 

‘ Aud W'as there nobody sufficiently manly or 
sufficiently moral* to protest agonist such a j 
scandal?’ I exclaimed indignantly. ‘How could 
gentlemen witness a boy like you placing lor 
hundreds without stopping the game ? 

‘Nobody knew wliat tlie stakes were but 
ourselves,’ said Theodore earnestly. ‘We played 
with counters, and Jho winnings were paid m 
the cabins of the flayers; we settled up three 
tames a day. I was wonderfully lucky at first, 
and quite surprised at myself; the cards seemed ! 
to be charmed in my favour. Sometimes I lost 1 
nearly all my gains ; but I always bad a little i 
left over from my first winnings to begin again, j 


until yesterday. My luck quite deserted me. 
The young Englishman hail lost nil his money; 
and another gentleman took his place, who had 
never played with us before. J/ Estrange and I 
were partners; Barker and the stranger against 
us. Between breakfast and lunch W'e did pretty 
well; but in the afternoon, fortune went quite 
away liom me: I n»e up at dinner-time having 
lost two hundred pounds. 1 was almost frantic, 
for I did not know what I should do to pay. 
I spoke to 1 /Estrange, who asked me all about 
our affairs/ 

‘Did In* suggest that you should take the 
money from mj portmanteau, Theodore?’ I cried, 
all my suspicions of the man’s evil character 
rushing back upon me. 

‘ No, Charley; but he said that my spell of 
bad luck would be over pci haps, then, and that 
i would be sure to wm heavily next time. 
Besides, lie said, I was bound to settle up, or 
he v'ould he disgraced as my partner; so the 
evil spirit led me to take your money, Charley, 
i put off the thing as long as 1 could; I stood 
looking over the side of the ship, and a trifle 
would have decided me to jump overboard; anil 
then 1 thought of you and tyine, and I grow 
more desperate than to commit suicide; I deter¬ 
mined to try the cards again; so I took the 
keys from your pocket, finding you asleep, and 
1 hastened back to play. But bad luck went on ; 

1 lost and lost, until I was again some hundreds 
to the wor»e 1 need say no more, Charley ; I 
have ruined you and all of us/ 

The miserable boy threw' himself ou the floor, 
as it lie would annihilate the memory of his sin 
by dashing out his brains. 

I lifted him up, and strove to comfort him. 
My tenderness made Ins anguish the more 
poignant. 

‘Do not he kind to me; I can bear anything 
but that,’ he groaned. 

‘Who, then, shall lead you back to bettor ways 
but me, Theodore? You have fallen, poor boy; 
yet you must rise again. It is a frightful deca¬ 
dence at the threshold of life. But we will bear 
it together, my brother.—And now, tell me of 
your quarrel. Whom, did you strike V ’ 

‘Barker. 1 could not pay the whole of my 
lo-ses. He said something insulting, and I 
knocked him under the table/ 

‘ Do vou owe him something still?’ 

‘ Yes fifty pounds. But the doctor and some 
other gentlemen have made things pleasant again. 

1 am sorry I lost my temper. The doctor has 
assured me that Barker is quite w r ell again. 
L’Estrange has promised to square my debt; 
and he says 1 can pay lnm afrgjiy time/ 

‘1 am quite astounded at A’Estiange proving 
a friend, Theodore; 1- had the worst feeling 
agam-L him that I have known in all my experi¬ 
ence of men/ 

‘ You have been altogether wrong, Charley; 
L’E-itrange i-> a good fellow/ 

Day had broken over the placid sea before our 
conversation terminated. Exhausted by so many 
agitations, and with leaden hearts, we fell into 
our berths like dying men. 

I did not wake till noon. Theodore slept, or 
feigned to do so. I got up, and looked out of 
the porthole upon the dazzling waters. The 
weather was magnificent* I dressed quickly, 
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and loft the cabin. I wanted to bo alone, to 
ponder on the frightful position of our affairs. 
At the instant of waking, all had burst upon me 
afresh ; but the repost* had given my mind both 
strength and calm. In a low days we should 
be at New York, penniless, planless; somethin" 
must be schemed before we were shot upon the 
quayside like human rubbish. Further, I must 
preoccupy Theodore’s mind with the future, or 
the wretched boy would do further mischief. I 
knew how much he would suffer from the un¬ 
appeasable torments of remorse, from the shat¬ 
tering of all his vain self-confidences, from the 
shame he had heaped upon liiiuself and me. 

The deck was crowded with passengers; for, 
with fine weather all the invalids had been 
brought from their cabins and placed on chair* 
and couches. I paid no attention to anv one, 
but walked slowly, thinkipg as I had never done 
before, and resting against the bulwarks fiom 
time to time, when I grew faint with useless 
cogitation. No; I could not imagine anv expe¬ 
dient in our case. Friendless, beggared, broken¬ 
hearted, dismayed, what covld I do t I groaned 
in impotent agony, and stared at the glittering 
sea, though I saw it not. 

‘ Etes-voits malade, encore, monsieur 9 * 

I started and looked down, and saw, lvmg on 
a deck-loun"e, the figure of a lady. Her veil 
wras wreathed round Inr f.iro, pale as death ; two 
dark, burning, pitying eyes were fixed upon 
me. 

‘Do you not recall me?’ asked the lady, still 
speaking in French. 

A moment I was confuted, then I remembered 
her, and replied: *l\udon me, madame; 1 w’a* 
preoccupied. I hope you are getting better. Yv'e 
have bad rough weather.’ 

‘You have sutfered much, monsieur,’ she 
rejoined, looking intently at me. ‘What a 
change! Ah ! the sea is terrible.* 

‘It is indeed, for poor weaklings like me, 
madame.’ A latter bigli followed my word*. 

‘You are still very ill,’said the lady. ‘1 hope 
the weather will be fine until we reach New' 
York ; then you will be happy. We soon 
forget the discomforts of ship-life when we are 
on shore.’ 

A mournful smile w’as my onlv comment. 
What had I to expect ashore ? 

‘You do not agree with me 9 ’ demanded the 
lady with surprise. 

‘ 1 agree that I prefer the land to the sea; 
yet the land does not always bring happi¬ 
ness ? * 

‘Happiness!’ exclaimed she. 1 1 there do wo 
find happiness? «s a phantom, not a reality. 
—Were you seeking happiness in America?’ 

‘ Yes; like millions, I am going with that 
intent, or rather I was.’ I stopped, for a sudden 
sob choked me. 

‘You have been rtry ill, monsieur. You are 
quite unmanned. I did not think that the 
strong sex suffered so imvh.’ 

The lady’s voice was tender and pitying ; it 
affected me in a surprising manner. 1 bent my 
head and turned from her in a paroxysm of grief. 
II ow long the fit of mental agony lasted, I do not 
! knww; 1 seemed to W’ake out of a dream, trem- 
I bling and ashamed of the weakness I had shown. 

I The lady was speak jpg to her inaid. I rose 


from the seat I had fallen into quite uncon¬ 
sciously, but I was so weak that I sank down 
again. 

‘You are seriously ill,’ said the lady; ‘allow 
my maid to bring >ou something.’ "She then 
spoke rapidly to her attendant, wdio hurried 
away, ami soon reappeared with a glass contain¬ 
ing "some sort of restorative. 1 drank it grate¬ 
fully, and sank into a pleasant lethargy. 

The lunch-bell rang ; the deck became deserted; 
the lady and myself were alone. Gradually 
strength and calm returned, and I w r as able to 
thank the kind creature. Little by little our 
conversation expanded, until 1 had told her all 
about my plans being annihilated by my brother’s 
fullv. She was even more agitated than myself 
as d related the story; and at the close she got 
up from her couch, and begging me to excuse 
her burned departure, left me. 

MUSICAL INTERLOPERS. 

Whhn stationed at-, in India, I wa> a.sked to 

pre-ide at the little church harmonium, and for 
several years I filled that pleasant ]H)st. The 
fust instrument we had was decidedly peculiar, 
and it required a good deal of pliyshal exertion 
and no litile art to bring forth any souud. As 
long as the dry weather lasted, we got on pretty 
w'ell; but as soon as tlu* rains fell and damp 
affected its mechanism, the result was terrible 
to sensitive nerves. 

On coining into church one day and beginning 
j the volnntuiv, I discovered that more than half 
I the note* would not come up after being strmk. 

: The result, of course, conveyed to the congre¬ 
gate m was that I was permanently holding 
j down several octaves of a chiomatic scale! My 
I husband was fortunately near mo; and with 
’ Ins energetic help—picking up each note as I 
j played it—we got through the service ns >e l 
i we < ould. Before, the next Sunday, it had 
I been lepaiivd a little ; but there was always a 
\ lather painful uncertainty that a note might 
. not suddenly shriek out unbidden. One day I 
| discoveicd, to inv surprise, that the harmonium 
! wan inhabited bv a mouse. It is possible 
that bis e-lablisliment within, and the effects 
of his appetite on the felts and liuings, may m 
some measure account for the surprising vagaries 
of the instrument. 1 had left my high seat 
and moved to a more comfortable one during 
the sermon, when 1 saw' a little bead with a pair 
of beady black eyes peeping out from under the 
pedal*. After looking round and finding all was 
quiet, he sallied out, took a constitutional in the 
neighbourhood, and before the end of the sermon, 
had returned to his homo. Alter this we used 
1 to see him nearly every Sunday. 

One day, just alter we had got to church, in 
came one ot our dogs! She had been tied up 
when we left our house, which was about a 
qv aitcr of a mile off; but guessing, probably 
from the sound of the bell, where we had 
gone, she followed us directly she was let go. 

| The harmonium' was fortunately near the door, 

! so that she saw me the moment she came in, 
and being a thoroughly well-trained dog, lay 
perfectly still beside my chair. Of course, I 
was teinbly anxious lest the poor mouse should 
appear, for Bessie, being a splendid ratter. 
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would without a doubt have Riven chase, and 
caused a scene. However, the little inmate of the 
harmonium was either ‘out,’ or displayed mar¬ 
vellous discretion. Not so a squirrel. During 
the sermon, one of these pretty creatures, so 
common in India, came in through a gap at 
the top of the ‘chick’—a semi-transparent cur¬ 
tain hung in the outer doorways of all Indian 
houses, to keep out glare and flying insects— 
and proceeded to run up and down it within a 
few feet of us! Of course, Bessie had been it 
at once; and there she sat with car- erect 
and straining eyes, shivering with excitement, 
watching it" every movement After we had 
endured several minutes of suspense, the uncon¬ 
scious object of our attention, w ith a whisk of 
the tail, jumped out through a hole iu the cluck, 
and we breathed freely once more. 

About this tunc the * Bishop of Calcutta came 
upvto consecrate a piece of ground to be added 
to the cemetery—a very old one, where rest 
the bones of heroes who fell hill by, fi_'b f in_' 
under General Lake, at the ■ hi* nt ol 
this century. The harmonium had been taken 
over in a hand-catt, that I might accompany the 
liymiih and chants. During the ceremony, the 
mouse stole out as usual, unconscious of the 
solemnity of the occasion. How he managed to 
got in again so as to be earned back to the 
church, I do not know; but there he was the 
following Sunday. Some month-. J.iti r, flic new 
American organ arrived, and the old one, with 
its inmate no doubt, was sold, and we lost sight 
of it 

This was a harmless tenant. 1 lieaid of another 
and very dangerous one. A little boy vie knew 
used to amuse hi insult by plav mg on an old 
harmonium. lie found one day that the pedals 
had beiomo very stilt, and lie cxperiemed great 
difficulty in working them. Soon after, a piano- 
tuner who twice a year makes the round of all 
stations where he can find employment, hap¬ 
pened to come to -; and on taking the 

child’s instrument to pieces to examine it, found 
a large cobra coiled up inside—dead ’ It is 
impossible to tell w hat induced it to seek such a 
strange and, at times, noi-y abode. The expla¬ 
nation may possibly be found in tile well-known 
love of serpents for music. 


MR CHUCKLES’S CHICKS. 

• A COMEDY IN TWO ACTS.—ACT I 

‘A uad one!’ angrily exclaimed Mr Christopher 
Chuckles as lie completed the chipping of Ins 
first egg at breakfast, at the same moment 
inhaling an aroma which strongly pointed to the 
conclusion that the albuminous product had been 
a very undesirable, length of time an absentee 
from the nest. 

‘ Try another, dear,’ was the common-sense sug¬ 
gestion of the gentleman’s better-half. 

Her lord and master gruinblfiigly complied ; 
but almost shouted out in his wrath when lie 
became aware of the unpleasant fact that egg 
number two was just as ancient a ‘shopkeeper’ as 
its predecessor. ‘I will stand this sort of thing 
no longer,’ he exclaimed; ‘ it is only by the 


merest chance I ever obtain eggs fit for a 
Christian to cat! ’ 

‘ Fapa, dear, how dreadful you are to be sure,’ 
pouted pretty Mary Ellen, aged twenty-two, the 
sole offspring of the Chuckleses. 

‘ Chri.-topher,’ remonstrated Mrs Chuckles, 
‘although you may have some slight grounds 
of complaint, I think it would be more seemly 
were you to restrain those violent outbursts of 
ill-temper.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Mr Chuckles, in his grimmest 
manner, ‘I will not discuss with the illogical 
female mind the idative force of language ; 
I lia<l much rather discuss my breakfast—that 
is, of course, should I be fortunate enough to 
discover anything that is edible.’ And the irate 
Chuckles proceeded with savage impetuosity to 
operate on egg number three, which, luckily 
for the further harmony of the family breakfast- 
table,* turned out fairly satisfactory. 

After a few moments had tranquilly sped 
their soothing course, Mr Chuckles suddenly 
threw himsdt back in his capacious chair, a 
radiant glow of satisfaction spreading over his 
by no means attenuated features. * 

‘O mamma, dear,’ gleefully ejaculated Mary 
Ellen, ‘»ee how pleased papa looks ! I shouldn’t 
wonder if he weie going to tell us that he will 
take us somewhere for a day’s outing. I vote 
lor Brighton by the express.’ 

Mrs ‘ Chuckles,’ though equally pleased with 
her daughter to see the ‘wreathed smiles’ on 
lur husband’" face, refrained lrom hazarding an 
opinion as to the probability of that worthy 
volunteering to escort his family upon a day’s 
plea-lire. 

Mr Chuckles lcuiaiued perfectly oblivious to 
l the idea that lie had raised any pleasing antici- 
! p-itioins whatever in the minds of his wife and 
• daughter, but, with In*, eyes fixed upon the 
ceiling, appeared to be solving a mental arith¬ 
metical question. At length he broke tbe silence 
by abruptly exclaiming : ‘ Yes, I’ll do it *’ 

‘Do what>’ simultaneously and eagerly in¬ 
quired In.- anticipatory auditor". 

‘Lay—my—own—eggs,’ deliberately and with 
cmplm-is leplied Mr Chuckle", the benign smile 
on his face giving place to an expression of calm 
authority. 

‘Really, Christopher,’ said Mrs Chuckles in a 
deprecatory tone, ‘how can you talk such rub¬ 
bishwhilst Mary Ellen stared in a manner 
that suggested a lurking doubt in that young 
Luly’s mind as to her father’s sanity. 

‘Maria, when 1 announce my determination 
to produce my own eggs, *5ji.,of course, speak 
allegorically, and intend to convey to your 
intelligent mind that I merely meant to adopt 
siii*h measures as shall insure for our table a 
regular supply of fresh-laid hens—I mean eggs. 
In short, my intention is to keep poultry.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ was the monosyllabic remark of Mrs 
Chuckles, and that in a tone sufficiently icy to 
have frozen the cream in the jug. 

‘0 papa,’ remonstrated Mary Ellen, ‘what will 
become of my nice flower-beds 1 ’ 

‘I don’t know, my dear,’ replied her father 
with callous indifference; ‘most probably tffey 
will remain where they are.’ 

‘Have you calculated *hc cost, Christopher 
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dear, of each egg when laid by one’s own fowls ? ’ 
ashed Mrs Chuckles. 

‘Ah,’ returned the intending poultry-farmer, 

‘ I was expecting that question; it is a regular 
.stock one, always trotted out with the intention 
of crushing the party to whom it is propounded. 
But I am not going to be crushed Dy it. You 
must be aware, Maria, that I have many acquaint¬ 
ances in the grain-trade; therefore, 1 see no dif¬ 
ficulty in being able to procure at the mcrcbt 
trifle of cost, if any at all, the quantity of corn 
I they will be expected to consume. Samples, 
samples, Maria! ’ and the wily schemer indulged 
in a quiet little laugh, and rubbed his hands 
together with subdued ecstasy. ‘And/ he con¬ 
tinued, ‘when the birds have ceased to furnish 
the breakfast-table with the nourishing egg, we 
can make them servo ns yet another turn by 
introducing them into th'j interior of a pie-dish. 
Chicken-pie, eh, Maria?’ 

* Chicken-pie ! ’ exclaimed Mary Ellen, in u tone 
of voice not altogether devoid of incredulity. 

‘Ostrich-pie,’ suggested Mrs Chuckles, ‘would 
perhaps be a more appropriate name for the dish 
you have in view.’ 

‘ Maria, Mary Ellen, desnite your covert sneer-’/ 
exclaimed the irritated Chuckles, ‘I am fully 
determined to become a proprietor of cochin- 
chinas ! ’ 

At this moment a diversion to the family 
controversy was caused by the loud ringing of 
the street-door bell. 

‘ The postman/ confidently predicted Mary 
Ellen. 

‘ Ah!’ said her father, * I very much suspect 
you are anticipating the arrival of a litter from 
that jackanapes Frank Featherwell. But let 
me tell you this, once and for all, that that 
individual will not suit me lor a son-in-law.’ 

‘O papa, Cvcrybody says that Frank—I mean 
Mr Featherwell, is—is a—a nice young man ; 

and I—1’- ‘Love him/ we suppose she was 

going to add, but the poor girl broke down, and 
sobs stopped her further speech. 

‘ Dear, dear!’ sympathisingly exclaimed Mrs 
Chuckles, ‘see how you are distressing the poor 
child, Christopher; and I am sure you have no 
occasion to he so imbittered against Mr Feather¬ 
well, who, I am quite certain, is a most genteel 
person.’ 

‘And pray, madam, how much per annum 
does he make by his gentility ? * asked Mr 
Chuckles, as though he wore propounding a 
conundrum which he well knew would be diffi¬ 
cult to answer satisfactorily. 

Before Mrs Chuc^jps could make a reply—that 
is, assuming she l£xt one ready—Tiddlewinks, the ; 
‘buttons’ attached to the Ohuckleses’ household, 
entered the room with a letter which had just 
been delivered by the postman, lb was for 
Mr Chuckles ; and that worthy, after carelessly 
glancing at the superscription, laid it conveniently 
to hand on the tabic, and then commenced the 
perusal of his morning paper, which had hitherto 
remained untouched. 

Whilst his master was thus preoccupied, the 
page, who had been standing all the time with 
hisj right hand behind his back, commenced to ( 
make rapid signs to the fair Mary Ellen in order i 
to draw her attention; and that quick-witted 
yout.g lady was by fio means slow in guessing | 


that Tiddlewinks was desirous of opening pri¬ 
vate communications with her. The youth, alter 
having thus ‘ caught her eye/ brought, by a well- 
executed rapid flank movement, his dexter hand 
into close proximity to the plump little palm of 
his young mistress, who rapidly transferred fhe 
letter held by the strategical Tiddlewinks, into 
her dress pocket, and by a nod, dismissed the 
buttoned Mercury. 

‘Now/ said Mr Chuckles, at length laying 
down his paper—‘now lor this letter.’ He deli¬ 
berately cut open the envelope, and then, running 
his eyes o\ er the pages till he came to the 
signature, gave a low whistle, which of course at 
once aroused the emiosity of his wife and 
daughter. 

‘Who is it from, pa?’ inquired Mary Ellen. 

‘Fiom?’ echoed Mr Chuckles. ‘Why, it’s 
from that—that—impudent young Frank Feather- 
well. Ju->t listen to what he says, or rather, 
writes. “My dear Mr Chtvkm * Ki.. u « ; 
how fond you are of new-l.i-i eg*, and V 
same time being fully alive to the difficulties 
which bc^ct your path in procuring them in a 
fresh .state, I have taken the liberty to send you 
a little present m the shape of a few choice 
specimens of cochin-china fowls, which will 
amply repay you for the food and attention 
bestowed upon them, bv supnlj ing you liberally 
with the requisite edible.—Trusting tin* hamper 
of birds will arrive all right and safe, 1 am, 
my dear 6ir, \ ours faithfully, 

Frank Featherwell.’’’ 

‘I am sure it is very kind of the >oung man/ 
said Mr-* (’buckles approvingly. 

‘And only to tlnnk, papa, lie should have sent 
von the dear duckies just at, the very moment 
you had made up your mind to have sonic! 
What a coincidence ! ’ 

‘Well/ returned Mr Chuckles, ‘I can’t wiy that 
I am struck all of a heap at tins display of 
generosity on the part of your udmner; I nmply 
regard it ns a mere attempt to gam my appro¬ 
bation to lus paying his addiesses to my only 
daughter, m order that he may receive her hand 
—ay, and her fortune.' 

‘1 am quite certain, Christopher/ remarked 
Mrs Chuckles with borne degree of ivnnnth, ‘that 
Mr Featherwell is not m any way mllncmed by 
considerations of a mercenary nature ivith regard 
to dear Mary Ellen. But there, you always were 
so suspictous of your fellow'-creatures.’ 

‘ Suspicions, madam! Certainly, because I 
have found it pay the best m the long-run, 
never to credit any one with doing anything 
disinterestedly/ retorted Mr Chuckles oracularly. 
—‘But here’s a postscript to the letter. What 
is it?—“1 must beg of you,to be wary of the 
old one, because, though a splendid bird, he 
is somewhat given to pecking.—Oh, that’s its 
little peculiarity, is it 1 ’ exclaimed Mr Chuckles, 
folding up his letter. ‘ I fancy 1 shall be careful 
of the ancient biped.’ 

‘But, papa, perhaps the word “pecking” refers 
to its capacity,for consuming barley/ suggested 
Mary Ellen. 

‘Nonsense, my dear/ replied her father. 
‘Depend upon it, the caution applies to the 
fowl’s predilection for the calves of human 
legs.’ „ 

Here, Tiddlewinks made his reappearance at 
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the door, hia agitated countenance indicating the 
opposite of a calm state of mind. 

‘Now, what is the matter?’ asked Mr 
Chuckles. 

‘Ple-e-se, sir, it ain’t my fault, sir,’ stammered 
tli# hapless youth. 

‘ What is not your fault ? ’ 

‘Why, sir, please, sir, the cove, the party as i 
has brought the ’amper of chickens, sir, he’s; 
down-stairs, sir;’ and, as though in corroboration 
of the page’s assertion, the shrill crowing ot a 
cockerel penetrated the breakfast parlour with 
ear-splitting distinctness. 

‘Tliere lie goes, sir,’ remarked Tiddlewmks. 

‘All, the cochins—just so,' observed Mr 
Chuckles hrisldy. 

‘How my poor head will suffer in the morn- • 
ing * ’ said Mrs (‘buckles ruefully. 

‘Take the hamper pi to the girdeii, Tiddlc- 
w inks,’ directed Mr Chuckles. 

CYebsir; but it ain’t my fault that 1 here’s 
seven and sixpence to pay, sir; and the man I 
won’t leave the ’amper till he’s got the money, { 
sir. He’s a-setting down on tin* basket, mi*’ 

‘Seven and sixpence l<» my for carri.ige!’! 
indignantly exclaimed Mr Chuckle-. ‘ 1 mean 
to say, when one party sends a present to another 
party, the cost of conveyance should be defraj ed 
by the sender —Tiddlewinks, proceed ; T will 
follow, and endeaxour to obtain a reduction on 
tins demand.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Mrs Chuckle-, to Mary Ellen, 
as the door closed upon her husband, ‘bow 
violent Christopher i-. 1 am very much afraid 
he will never give his consent to your marriage 
with Mr Ecuthcrwell.’ 

‘Then l will mairydear Frank vithotU papa's 
consent,* retorted Mary Ellen spiriti dly, ‘perhaps 
sooner than you imagine, ma dial.’ 

‘X really cannot sav 1 am mudi pleased with 
Frank for sending those noisy fowl-,’ remaiked 
Mr-, (.'liucklcs. 

‘Mamma, 1 feel quite certain that dear Frank 
had some special motive m view*, when he *-0111 
them,’ leturned Mary Ellen < -a limnl'v. 

‘Perhaps he had, my *i.a"; but I think it 
would have been wiser on his part had lie paid 
the carriage,’ replied Mrs Ohm kies, using from 
her seat and going towards the door. 

The moment her mother left the room, Mary 
Ellen impatiently drew her letter from her 
pocket, and tore open the envelope with nervous | 
haste, and commenced rapidly to peruse the 
contiids. ‘Exactly as 1 thought!’ she mummied, * 
a mischievous look twinkling in her eyes. Thus ' 
ran the letter: 

‘ My own Dearest !—This note will be only 
a short one, but., I trust, much to the purpose. 

I have sent your* estimable, but, may I say, 
cantankerous papa a present of a few chickens. 
You will probably, darling, wonder why T have 
done so. Of course, I have told lnm that X 
send the chuckles in order that he may be wall 
supplied with new-laid eggs. Well, I am afraid 
that is not eggs-actly the sole motive I have 
in view.—Now for the plot, the ‘conspiracy, the 
blpw-up! Do not scream, and oh, do not faint, 
or all will be lost! You and me, darlingest, will, 

I hope—according to arrangements which are 
now completed—be married to-day, and by the 
aid of the chucky chucks! Now, foDow my 


instructions carefully, and all will go well. Let 
the poultry escape from the hamper unto the 
garden (near the wall). I shall he there at the 
right moment— Yours devotedly and eonspir- 
ingly, Frank Feather well. 

f\&—The hamper was off before I remem¬ 
bered that I had omitted to pay the carnage, 
flow very stupid of me ! ’ 

‘Well, 1 never*’ was the truly feminine excla¬ 
mation which fell from Mary Ellen’s pretty lips, 
as bl»e came to the conclusion of the epistle. 
‘It is so like dear Frank to concoct some wild 
scheme, or other, and although 1 half expected 
it, it does seem rather sudden.’ 

At this moment Mr Chuckles entered the 
room, and Maiy Ellen hastily crushed back the 
• letter into her pocket 

‘Oil*, you’re here, are you?’ commenced Mr 
Chuckles. ‘Your Mr Frank Featlierwell is a 
pretty specimen of Ins s?*\, I must say.’ 

‘ I am glad, papa, that you think he is nice- 
! looking,’ demurely replied Mary Ellen, 
j ‘Don’t bandy words with me, miss,’ fumed 
1 papa. ‘ T’ve had to pay the whole seven shillings 
' and sixpence for carnage on these precious 
fowls! ’ \ 

‘Well, papa, I dnre«ay the pretty little chicks 
are worth much more than that* 

‘l’retty little chicks indeed!’ echoed Mr 
Chuckles sarcastically. ‘Why, the old bird who 
if. given to pecking has already entered upon his 
profligate cateer by inflicting a severe wound in 
my trousers’ leg; I should like to wring his 
ancient neck !’ 

‘Whine ine the poor things now?’ asked Mary 
Ellen. 

‘ In tire garden, to he sure,’ growled the incipient 
ehicken-f aimer. 

‘Then,’ said Mary Ellen to herself, ‘I can 
carry out dear Frank’s wish very nicely,* and 
she tripped m the most innocent manner through 
the glass doois and down the stops leading into 
the garden, as though the word conspiracy was 
utterly unknown in her vocabulary. 

‘That hoy Tiddlewinks,’ mused Mr Chin kies, 
‘is sharper than I gave him credit for being. 
Jt was very thoughliul of hup to suggest that 
the lid of the hamper ought to be more securely 
fastened down ; because, should the birds succeed 
| in escaping from then* confinement before I have 
got re.idy a suitable place for their permanent 
abode, awkward results might follow, especially 
if the cochins were to invade the well-kept garden 
of my next-door neighbour, the fiery Major 
Xroiilungs. I think it would be wise on my 
pint were I personally to superintend the tying- 
cloun operation.’ And Mii^hucklcs left the 
room w ith the intention of carrying out his idea. 

When Mary Ellen reached the bottom of the 
garden, she was not long in discovering the 
whereabouts of the hamper of poultry. After 
carefully assuring herself that she was unobserved, 
the wicked young lady drew from her pocket a 
pair of bright, sharp-looking scissors, and delibe¬ 
rately commenced to cut through the cord which 
secured the lid of the basket. Just at the 
moment she was giving the finishing touch—or 
rather cut—to her mischievous work, she heard 
her name pronounced m a low but very dis¬ 
tinct tone, and looking up on the instant, she 
encountered the gaze of he^ enamoured one, who 
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was looking at her over the wall which separated 
the garden from the back lane. 

‘ 0 Frank ! * exclaimed Mary Ellen, * how you 
di/1 startle me, to be sure ! ’ 

‘Was it a frightened little birdie then?’ said 
Frank, in mocking tones. ‘But,’ he continued 
more seriously, ‘of course you got my letter 
all right? Come close up to the wall and 
“lend me thine cars,” as the man says in the 
play.’ 

Mary Ellen dutifully obeyed her lover, but 
found the wall a trifle “too high to enable her to 
easily carry out Frank’s desire as regards her 
auricular organs without a good deal of standing 
on tiptoe and craning her neck upwards, which 
exercise caused her ruby lips to come so close 
to those belonging to the adored one at the other ! 
side of the prosaic bricks and mortar, that the j 
result was a sound of an pnmistakably oscillatory : 
character. ! 

‘Everything,’ whispered Frank, ‘is going on 1 
swimmingly, so, darling, you must meet me in j 
an hour at the church door. I ’ve got the ring, 
license, witnesses, old woman, pew-opener, little 
boys to cheer, and crowd to gaze upon and 
admire the lovely bride.’ 

‘Do not lie absurd, sir,’ said Marv Ellen, 
blushing. ‘But do you think it quite safe’’ 
she continued hesitatingly. 

‘Sale? Safe as—houses, my precious, nervous 
little goose.’ Again came the osculatory sound. 

‘Oh, dear Frank, how sudden and terrible it 
does seem! ’ 

‘Fearful, is it not?’ observed the haidcned 
wretch. 

‘ But—but Frank, dear, you lia\ e not \ et told 
me why I am to allow the chickens to escape j 
from the hamper.’ j 

‘Simply a piece of strategy, worthy, I think, ! 
my dear, of tne hero of Tel-cl-Kebir. There is! 
the hamper. When the lid has been unfastened,! 
you will raise it, and then ’- I 

‘Well, what then, sir 9 ’ j 

‘Why, then, if I am not very much mistaken, 
the sagacious cochins will at once avail them¬ 
selves of the glorious opportunity presented to 
secure their freedom ; and when their respected 
owner discovers them taking surveys of Ins land, 
lie will use his best endeavours to lure back the 
exploring poultry into their deserted prison-house. 
Of course, the wise birds will respectfully but 

firmly decline the invitation, and then- Don’t 

you see, my pet ? ’ 

‘I think I do,’ responded the pit, with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes. 

‘Of course !’ ejaculated her lowi. ‘While the 
exciting chase is v'.oceeding, ami all L glorious 
confusion, n certain young lady I know will 
quietly put on her iiat and cloak and speed 
with fairy footsteps to the beautiful ecclesiastical 
edifice round the corner. No one will miss her ; 
the entire household will be engaged in the 
praiseworthy (but trying) attempt to induce erratic 
poultry to travel the way they do not wish. In 
tho meantime, Miss Mary Ellen Chuckles has 
been transformed into Mrs Frank Featherwell. 
Only think, dearest! ’ 

On bearing this the expectant bride could do 
nothing more becoifting than earnestly inspect 
the points of her tiny boots and blush be- 
wiklungly. , 


‘And now,’ said Frank, consulting his watch, 
‘time flies ; so must the chickens. You must do 
the deed.’ 

The deed was done; Frank disappeared, and 
Mary Ellen fled indoors to her own room. 
_—---- 

INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN CANTERR(TRY 
CATHEDRAL. 

A small portion of the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, set apart by order of Queen Elizabeth, 
and fitted up as a church for the use of the 
French Protestants, has been held by them to 
this day. For tho purpose of repair, it recently 
became necessary to remove a portion of the 
floor of this little church and make certain exca¬ 
vations. Very soon a large number of pieces 
of exquisitely carved and moulded stonework 
were brought to light, winch once, without doubt, 
formed part-* of an elaborately executed shrine. 
They are coloured blue, vermilion, and gold, ami 
are finely wrought in the style of the middle 
ot the fourteenth century. Many of the pieces 
are carved canopy-work, very delicately executed, 
clearly showing that there were many such 
niches surrounding what mu-»t have been a 
splendid w r ork of art. A small piece ol a 
sculptured robe was found belonging to an 
ecclesiastical figure life-si/e, and in this a single 
peail remains imbedded as one of the ornaments 
of the robe, showing how rich and elaborate 
the monument must have been in the days of 
its glory. From a careful inspection ot these 
fragments, it is believed they agree m character 
with the remains known as the shrine ot St 
Dunstan, situated on tho south side of the choir 


MY LOST LOVE. 

Were \vc but suie that he who won my Sweet 
Would wear hei nobly as the purest ilower 
That ever blossomed at lus careless feet. 

The idle fane} of an idlei Lout 
Had we assurance that the coining years 
Would brim; no clouding to the biidal sky. 

That gentlest eyes would k* uuduuuied by teal's, 
Wo would lie satisfied, my heart and I. 

Will lie rcmeinlHi when the roses bloom, 

That evei} morning found them at her door ? 
The Child peiliaps would wonder were the loom 
Less hnght with roses than it was before. 

Will lie be tcndci when the autumn leaves 
bring wistful memories that pass him by ? 

Sad memories for which my deni one grieves, 

And only we shall know, my heart and I. 

If the dear Christ, in tenderness divine, 

And pity for this consecrated pain, 

Would cause His sun all blessedly to shine 
Upon her pathway—upon mine, the rain : 

If by our sorrowing our love might take 
Her faintest weariness or softest sigh, 

And hear it thankfully father sweet sake, 

We would be well content, my heart and I. 

H. E. W. 
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A MODERN ARCADIA. 

In the Indian Ocean, some six hundred miles j 
from the cofist of Sumatra, there is one of those, 
curious circular lagoon-islands of which one j 
reads in stories of the South Seas Tliey .lie 
called atolls, and they confine a space ot clear 
smooth water, while the surf breaks lnavily on 
the outer or ocean side. In the case of the one 
to which w o now refer, tliei’e is, on the uortliorn 
side of the ring, an opening through which 
vessels can pass to a secure anchorage within. 
This ringlet of coral-land is sometimes called 
the Cocos, and sometimes the Keeling Islands 
Little known to travellers and navigators, it is 
still le^s known to ordinary readers, even to 
those tolerably well acquainted with hooks of 
travel. Rut it posse-se-, a liintory and natural 
characteristics which render it eminently worth 
a little attention. 

Fifty years ago, Darwin visited the lagoon in 
the Tiraijh', and was struck with it- peculiarity. 
‘The shallow, clear, and still water of the lagoon,’ 
lie wrote, ‘resting in ifs greater part on white 
sand, is, when illumined by a vertical sun, of 
the most vivid green. This brilliant expanse, 
several miles m width, is on all sides divided, 
either by a lino of snow-white breakers from 
the dark heaving waters of the ocean, or from 
the "blue vault of heaven by the strips of land, 
crowned by the level tops of the cocoa-nnt trees. 
As a white cloud here and tlu*re affords a 
pleasing contrast with the azure sky, so in the 
lagoon, bands of living coral darken the emerald 
green water. ... On Direction Island, the birip 
of dry land is only a lew hundred yards in 
’width; on the lagoon side, there is it white 
calcareous beach; and on the outer coa<ft, a 
solid broad flab of coral-rock, served to break 
the violence of the* open sea.* Excepting near 
the lagoon, where'there is some sand, the land 
Is entirely composed of rounded fragments of 
coral. In such a loose, dry, stony soil, the 
climate of the intertropieal region alone could 
produce a vigorous vegetation. On sofne of the 
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smaller idetb, nothing could he more elegant 
than the maimer in which the. young and full- 
grow'n cocoa-nut trees, without destroying each 
others symmetry, were minded into one wood. 
A beach of glittering white sand formed a border 
to these fairy spots.' 

On tin.- veritable fairy-ring, thrown up in 
mid-ocean, and basking alone in a wilderness of 
waters, Darwin applied himself to the study 
of coral formations, and evolved lus theory of 
barner-ivcfs. Rut the Keeling Islands have a 
deeper human interest, which w T e propose to 
evolve with the assistance of Mr II. O. Forbes, 
who has done so much for the cause of natural 
science in his wanderings in the Eastern Aichi- 
pel ago, and W'lio is now about to penetrate the 
mystei ie- of the dark island of Papua. 

It was in 183G that Darwin visited the Oocos- 
Keeling Islands; and it was not until 1878 that 
Mr Forbes found his w’ay thither from Batavia, 
the capital of Java, where he was botanising. The 
eliance of a passage in a small sailing craft was 
eagerly seized ; and after fourteen days of stormy 
combat with the monsoon in the Straits of 
Sunda, and sixteen days of baffling calms on 
the bosom of the Indian Ocean, the islands were 
at length reached. In the darkness of the night 
the little vessel crept cautiously through the 
narrow entrance into the safe anchorage of the 
lagoon, lighted only by the phosphorescence of 
countless sliouls of fishes, which darted like 
rockets below the keel. _ The dawn revealed 
tin* extent of the island Tub, inclosed as by a 
pal wide of palm-trees on a narrow ribbon of land, 
and the first feeling was one of astonishment that 
what appeared such a tiny speck in the huge 
waste ol waters, should be able to hold its own 
against the mighty assaults of the ocean. 

] n a very short tune Mr Forbes was carried off 
with delight by the monarch of the reef, and 
installed with honour in bis hospitable abode, as 
the fir*t European since Darwin who had of 
deliberate purpose visited*the spot. And there 
he learned the strange history of the little com¬ 
munity. 
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Among tin* many ScotliJi families wrecked in Mr Ross was absent on business, that Darwin 
the Jacobite tumbles of the ‘M,5’wa« one named visited it, and formed a not very favourable 
Jl.ws. A descendant of the family ‘ took to the opinion of its condition. But since then, a 
sea,’ and in the happier days m the first quarter wonderful change has come over it, and when 
of the present century, attuned the command of Mr Forbes paid his visit, the colony was pros- 
one of the vessels stationed in the Ja\a sea for perons and happy; for, with the assistance of 
the protection of British interests. At the clo-e Ins eldest eon, Mr Ros* soon brought about a 
of 1825, this Captain Ross chanced upon the perfect state of organisation. Ho had two villages 
Keeling Islands, and struck with, the advantage built, one for the hired coolies, and the other 
of tlicir situation for the repair and provisioning for the European and other true colonists. He 
of vessels voyaging to and from China, India, also built and acquired quite a fleet of vessels 
and Australia, took possession of the group, for the earn mg on of the trade. That trade 
Ho went to England, and returned in 1827, was almost uniformly pro ,poimis, and left a 
to settle permanently, accompanied by hi- handsome balance over year b> \ear. 
wife and six children, twelie Englishmen, one The great trouble was with * the hired coolies. 
Javanese, and one Portuguese. But on landing, These had to he brought from Java, and had 
he found an interloper m possession of a tjnrd to he engaged for a term of yearn, the only 
part of the group. Thi- was an Englishman, ones who umhl he got being criminals who had 
named Alexander Hare, who had once held seised out their time m» the chain-gangs of 
an official post m Borneo, which he had to leave I’alaMa; that is to say, the wor.-t and most 
on the rc-instateinent of llie Dutch In Borneo, dangerous < lass one lould have anything n* do 
Hare had assumed the state of an independent with. As they far outnumbered the <*■ I.mists, 
ruler, and dmen from thence, sought some their presence was a constant menace and anxiety ; 
unoccupied spot where he could roa^Mime the but they could not lie done without. A regular 
role. He pitched on Keeling, and took thithei si-tern of guaid wa- therefore established, and 
a large harem of diverse nationality, and a great watches were kept all night with military rigour 
retinue of slaves, whom he browbeat and treated and pre< i-ion, the fbnngos being marked a- on 
generally m the orthodox oriental manner. Tie board slup by the stioke of a bell, 
had accumulated a considerable fortune, and The great dread was of incendiarism ; for a fire 
Ross found him living an indolent sensuous life would have de-tioyed not only the comlm-t- 
in mock-regal style. lble dwellings but also the new palm trees them- 

Fiom the first, Hare exhibited great hostility s< Ives, which formed the wealth ot th" < oniinunify. 
to Captain Russ and Ins paitv, and the Thu colony was isolated on Home Island, and 
enterprising Scotchman found lnm-elf in con- it was ordained penal for any one to spend the 
bideruble difficulty. Il(* bad drawn together Ills night elsowhcle. Kuty boat was numbmed, 

} )urty on the understanding that the islands were and had to be hauled into its place art hour 
lis own, that there would be ample room for before Mtieet. At nightfall, the roll was called ; 
all, and that there would be no opposition in any ab-eiitee- were at once noted, and a search 
the developments of the resources Finding a i».-f-*r Vet, notwithstanding 

Usurper m possession of one-third of the promised • , • tie* < time-stained loohes 

land, he could only offer to release his tollowers would still occasionally manage to escape on to 
from their bargain. All but three—two men and the other i-lei*-, and Jvep the settlement m 
a woman—accepted the release, and departed by suspense for umks; or would run not through 
a gunboat which happened to touch at the islands the village and endanger the live* of all. Rut 
shortly after. Thus left woth lmt tinee supporters in tune the chain-gang men were all got iid 
besides his own family, the Scot< liman’s position of, and a change m the law» ol B.itavia enabled 
w^as not enviable ; but he <lid not lo-e heart. In the Ro^es to select (heir own coolies. They 

time, he induced sewn or eight prisons to come took care to engage only those ot the best 

to him from Java; and by-aml-bj a few Euro- charnctei. 

pcans, some being liis own relative**, augmented The jne-ent Monarch of Keeling i.s the grand- 
thc little settlement. Then lie lined coolies in son of the original proprietor. He, was educated 
Batavia, and began a steady and lucrative trade at home, and wa-, m fact, studying engineering 
in cocoa-nuts with Mauritius, Madras, Bencoolen, in Glasgow, when the news ol a great disaster 
and various parts of the archipelago. summoned him to the assistance ot his father. 

In the meantime, he wn« annoyed A terrible cyclone had broken on tile group 

and opposed by his «■ J’b II iu, who even and lomphtelv wiecked the settlement. In the 
tried to induce the officials at Baku ia to come inhRt of the di *ti< —, the father died ; and young 
and forcibly annex the place to Holland. This Ross was left alone to grapple with misfortune 
attempt was unsuccessful, ns was also that ot and re\ive the broken spirit of the colony. 

Ross to induce the authorities at Mauritius to This was in 18G2 ; and now the place hears 

assume its protectorate. After this, Ross made evidence of his energy and talent lor admmis- 
direet application to King ■William to allow the tration. 

atoll to be proclaimed British territory ; but Ee cleared away the unprofitable forest, planted 
in this also be was unsuccessful. Finally, the the ground with palms, imported machinery, and 
vagabond Hare, tired of the idle life, vacated the set up steam-milk and smithies, and established 
place, and went to Singapore, where he died a school, under tlie charge of a younger brother, 
immediately afterwards. Mr Ross, thus left m ] who hail been educated at a Scottish university 
undisturbed possession, soon became known in the i His wife, who was born in the islands, shared 
arclflpelago as the King of the Cocos Islands. 1 all his ideas and interests ; and the two, says 
It was while the settlement was in a state of Mr Forbes, ‘became the parents of the people, 
transition, just after Fare had left, and while j rather tlidn their masters and rulers.’ 
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The ordinary work of all ‘is in withering the Grave Islet there rest, as blameless lives as per¬ 
mits and preparing the oil—which are sent to haps our weak humanity can attain to.' 

Batavia, and then; exchanged for grain and other But it is not free from its share in the troubles 
necessaries which the blunders cannot produce which are the lot of humanity, and it has some 
for themselves. But besides his ordinary duties, peculiarly its own. AVe have spoken of one 
every man has to learn to work in wood, iron, terrible disaster in the time of Boss the Second, 
and brass ; and every gill lms to undergo in Another occurred dining tlie reign of Itoss the 
Mrs Ross's house an apprenticeship m sewing, Third. Towards the end of January 187(5—when 
cooking, and other domestic arts ol the European the population of the islands numbered some 
pattern. It will interest our lady readers to five hundred native-born- an abnormal fall in 
learn that Mr Forbes declares he never met the barometer indicated some great atmospheric 
with more perfectly ttained servants anywhere disturbance. On tin* 28tl» it fell to twenty-eiglifc 

Jn tins modern Arcadia there is no money to inches, and the boats were all hauled up into a 
tempt men to jobbery. The salanie glamour of place of safety. The same afternoon a daik bank 
gold is not allowed to sully the purity and Iran- of clouds appeared in the western sky, and before 
(jnillity of the little community ; and if silver evening the cyclone bur.d. Every bouse in both 
exists at all, it is but in the shape of a le w villages was swept away; the storehouses and 
trilling ornaments. Instead of money, Mr Ho-* ■ mills, just completed, were dismantled and gutted; 
has devised a currency ot sheep-skm notes signed great patches of tree* were thrown down or 
*vy himself. Wages and imports are alike paid ' carried away entirely ; and a great wave carried 
for in these notes, which can only la* exchanged j a shift hodilv on to the spot where Ross’s house 
for Dijtcli money on presentation to Mr Ross s Iliad stood. The only shelter was to be found in 
agent in Batavia. It is obvumdv useless to j hollows of the ground, and there the people 
steal these notes, because any vessel by whuh crouched, everything having an elevation of over 
the thief could reach Batavia would also cariy I a foot or two being swept awuyy>r blown down, 
instructions to the agent to refiw* payment of I When the morning broke calm and clear, not 
them. | a speck of green was to Ik* seen on the whole 

Each family has a (omfovlably tinnidled ]dank- circle of the islets, and the solid coral was 
built liou-e inclosed in a little garden , and inch j broken into fragments on the beach. Thirty- 
lias one or more boats carelully housed in a j hx hours later, the water of the eastern side of 
shed by the water’s ride. Thou boats aie their j the lagoon began to iw and to show a peculiar 
pride and delight, and the constant source of. dark colour. The mky liquid had the smell of 
a Inendly emulation in re-peel of speed or ! rotten eggs, and it continued to spread for 

elegant e of shape or superiority of finish. The j fourteen days, until it had extended almost quite 

people are as lumli at home on the st.i as mi ( round the lagoon. Many fish in the wateis 

the land, and thus the boats are almost as impregnated with this liquid died in a few 

important to them ;u> the lioiw s. I hour-, and so great was the quantity of poisoned ! 

The Milage when* the hired coolies live is ■ fish thrown upon the beach, that it took three 
apart. It is wall and neatly kept, the dwellings | weeks of hard work to bury them. Then the 
are coinfoitable, and the people aie treated kindly . deathly stream gradually passed away. It is 
and liberally. In the event of the death of a supposed to have issued from some submarine 

head of a family, the children are either sent volcano, an eruption of which had caused the 

back to the father’s native place, or allowed to ’ frightful tidal wave that submerged the settle- 
lemam and become Cocos people, according as ’ merit, 

the widow may elect. j In six months, however, tree and shrub 

Midway between the villages—the language ; were clothed m verdure again; anil before the 

spoken m both of which is Malay, although . end of tluce v ears, fruit was being yielded in 

English is underbtood by most of the Cocos ' as great abundance as before. Such is the rccu- 
people—i- the bouse of Air Boss. It is large, J perntive force of nature in these latitudes ’ AVlicn 
comfortable, and surrounded by a high wall, I Mr Forbes visited tlio islands only two years 
inclosing a large garden, luxuriant with fruit-' after, the traces of the disaster were rapidly 
trees, flowering shrub**, and roses Here lives disappearing, and the whole settlement seemed 
the j , oprietor with his family ; and here also are the ideal of a peaceful anil happy colony, 
aceomrhodated several of his brothers, associated ! Since Mr l)arwm’s visit half a century ago, 
with him in the management of the community, j not only has the physical configuration altered, 

The relations between ‘The TToii**t*’ and the hut the flora and fauna hav^multiplied greatly. 
Cocos village, we are told, are of the most cordial Mr Forbes gives many interostftig notes on these 
and affectionate chqracter, and constant evidence i subjects, which, however, are not available for 
of it came before the notice of Mr Forbes while ' the present article. 

residing among them. A death of any mcmlier of I Both Darwin and Forbes were struck with 
the colony is felt by all as a family loss. Says Mr , the wonderful provision of nature in the case 
Forbes : ‘That in their relations one with another ' of the Jhrgus latro y or great cocoa-nut crab. This 
there should be perfection, is not to be expected";! is one of the largest of the species of land-crabs, 


but a finer and more upright community I have 
never known, nor a fimplor or •more guileless 
people—many of vvhbm nave never known and 


and it feeds almost exclusively on cocoa-nuts, 
for which purpose its pincer-claws are developed 
to extraordinary power, capable of breaking a 

_ _J. - 1. -,11 n .1 n \ 1 -1 ’ l.tltll A l+ll 


neter seen a world wider than their own atoll, j cocoa-nut shell or a man s limb. Although 

which can be surveyed in a single glance of the ; it climbs the trees, it does .not pull the frutf, 

eye; and I feel more than half confident that' but feeds upon what falls to the ground. AVith 
tlie English service for the dead has be$n said j its great claws, it tears off the luisk from the 

over, and that beneath the coral shingle of j nut, and then selecting tub one of the three 
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eye-spots which is always the more easily pierced, 
probes it with one of its legs. Inserting the leg, 
it rotates the nut until the orifice is large enough 
to permit the insertion of its great claws to break 
up the shell and extract the contents with com¬ 
fort. Feeding on such nutritious diet, the JJirgus 
accumulates a great deal of rich fat, which yields 
sometimes as much as two pints of oil. This 
oil, thickened in the sun, forms an excellent 
substitute for butter, and is also a most excellent 
anti-corrosive. 

Another interesting denizen of the Keelings 
is the pure white tern (tfj/pw cnuihdu ), which is 
to the settlers as the swallow is to us. Must 
curious are its domestic nrrangpni'-iiN It build ' 1 
no nest; but the feniul.' will > 1 . p »-,i her solitary 
egg upon the extend..i t.il ol a \uung cocer-nut 
palm. There it rests securely amid tlie twisting 
mid heaving of the leaves' in the vv md, and while 
the leaf, as in all palms, droops steadily down¬ 
ward to its fall. The process I s . often wall lied 
with keen attention by the settlers, who will 
sometimes good-humouredly bet on the proba¬ 
bilities, when thev see a tern sitting on a i.ipidly 
withering leaf. But we are told that the betting 
. is always in favour of the bud ; if the leal 
falls in the afternoon, the young bird will have 
emerged from the egg m the morning ! 

But ‘ we have not space to dwell on all the 
wonderful varieties oi vegetable, animal, and 
marine life of this remaikable lagoon-inland. 
We have said enough to show that Mr Forbes is 
right in disputing tin univ.? il .npp 1 * i’ 'v of 
Dana’s statement, that *n •*w ; 1- i. l n .. , i: all the, 
products and all the „IIm ji..p ol ,1 i 1 ,nd, 
even m its best condition it is hut a miserable 
place for human development, phjhical, mental, 
or moral.’ In the Keeling atoll, on the con¬ 
trary,' we find a health), happy, contented, 
prosperous, and singularly moral people, In mg 
a life of continuous industry, untroubled by the 
turmoil of the outer world, undisturbed by 
political discussions, and unsullied by avarice. 
Here, indeed, is a prosperous patriarchal State, 
an actual Modem Arcadia. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Lady Markham received young Gaunt with the 
most gracious kindness: had his mother seen 
him seated in the drawing-room at Eaton Square, 
with Frances hovering about him full of plea¬ 
sure and questions, and her mother insisting 
that he should stay' to luncheon, and Markham’.', 
hansom just drawing up at the door, she would 
have thought her boy on the highway to for¬ 
tune. The sweetness of the two ladies, tin 1 
happy eagerness of Frances, and Lady Mark¬ 
ham’s grace and graciousness, had a soothing 
effect upon the young man. He had been 
unwilling to come, as lie was unwilling to go 
anywhere at this crisis of his life; but it 
soothed him, and filled him with a sort of pain¬ 
ful and bitter pleasure to be thus surrounded 
by all that was mogt familiar to Constance, bv 
her mother and sister, and all their questions 
about her. These questions, indeed, it was hard 
upon him to be obliged to answer ; but yet that 


pain was the best thing that now remained to 
liim, he said to himself. To hear her name, 
and all those allusions to her, to be in the rooms 
where she had spent her life—all this gave food 
to his longing fancy, and wrung, yet soothed, his 
heart. 

‘ My dear, you will worry Captain Gaunt 
with your questions; and I don’t know those 
good people, Tasie and the rest; you must let 
me have my turn now'.—Tell me about my 
daughter, Captain Gaunt. She is not a very 
gooil correspondent. She gives few' details of 
her life ; and it must he so very different from 
life here. Does she seem to enjoy herself? is 
she happy and bright? I have longed so much 
to see some one, impartial, whom I could ask.’ 

Impartial ! It they only knew! ‘ She is 
always bright,’ he said with a suppressed passion, 
the meaning of which Frances divined suddenly, 
almost with a erv, with a start and tin ill of 
Midden certainty, which took away her breath. 
‘But for happy, 1 cannot telL It i* not good 
enough tor liei, out tlieie.’ 

‘No?- Thank juu, Cuptam Gaunt, for appre¬ 
ciating mythild. I was afraid it was not mu. li 
of a spline for her -What company lias she?— 
Is there anything going on-?’ 

‘Mamma,’ said Fiance*, ‘I told you—there is 
nothing going on.’ 

The young soldier hliook his head. ‘There 
is no society—except the Durants—and ourselves 
—who are not interesting,’ he said, with a soiue- 
W'huf ghastly smile 

‘The Durants are the clergyman’s family 7 —and 
yourwhes 1 think she might have been worse 
off —I am sure Mis Gaunt has been kind to mv 
w'avwaid girl,’ site said, looking lum m the hue 
w'ltli that charming bimle. 

‘Kindi* he cried, as if the word were a 
profanation *M\ mother is too happy t-» do 
—anything—But Mi.ss Waring,’ ho added with 
a leehle smile, ‘has little need of-any one. 
She has so many resources—she is so far 
above ’- 

lie got inarticulate here, and stumbled in his 
speech, grow mg very red. Frances watched him 
under her eytlids with a curious sensation of 
pain. He was iery much in earnest, a cry sad, 
yet transpoi ted out of his languor and misery 
by Constant e’ name. Now*, Frances had heard 
of George Gaunt for years, and had uncon¬ 
sciously allowed her thoughts to dwell upon 
him, a* lias been mentioned in another part of 
this history. His arrival, had it not happened 
in the midst of other excitements whicn pre¬ 
occupied her, would have been one of the greatest 
excitements she had ever known. She remem¬ 
bered now that when it did happen, there had 
been a faint almost imperceptible touch of dis¬ 
appointment in it, in the lact that his whole 
attention was given to Constance, and that for 
herself, France*, he had no eyes. But in the 
moment of seeing liim again, she had forgotten 
all that., and had gone back to her previous 
prepossession ip his favour, and his mother’s 
certainty that Frances and her George would be 
‘great friends.’—Now, she. understood with instant 
divination the whole course of affairs. He had 
given his heart to Constance, and she had not 
prized the gift The discovery gave her an 
acute yet vague (if that could be) impression 
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of pain. It was she, not Constance, that had 
been prepossessed in his favour. Had Constance 
not been there, no doubt she would have been 
thrown much into the society ol George Gaunt 
—and—who could tell what might have hap- 
ptmed ? All this came before her like the 
sudden opening of a landscape hid by fog and 
mists. Her eyes swept over it, and then it was 
gone. And this was what never had been, and 
never would be. 

‘Poor Con/ said Lady Markham. ‘She never 
was thrown on her own resources before.— lias 
she so many of them? It must be a curiously 
altered life for her, when sho has to fall back 
upon what you call her resources.—J’.ut you 
think she is happy ? ’ she asked with a sigh. 

How could lie answer? The mere fact that 
she was Constance, seemed to Gaunt a sort of 
parudise. If she couH make him happy by a 
j£>ok or a word, by permitting him to be near 
her, how was it possible that being herself, she 
could be otherwise than blessed f lie was well 
enough aware that there was a Haw in his logic 
somewhere, but his mind was not strong enough 
to perceive where that ilaw was. • 

Markham came in in time to save him from 
the difficulty of an answer. Markham did not 
recollect the young man, whom lie had only seen 
once; but he hailed him with great friendliness, 
and began to inquire into bis occupations and 
engagements. ‘If you have nothing better to do, 
you must come and dim* with me at my club/ 
he said in the kindest way, for which Frances 
was very grateful to her brother. And young 
Gaunt lor his part began to gather lnmselt 
together a little. The presence of a man roused 
him. There is something, no doubt, seductive 
and relaxing in the fact of being surrounded 
by sympathetic women, ready to divine ami 
to console, lie had not braced himself to bear 
the pain of their questions; but somehow, had 
felt a certain luxury m letting his despondenev, 
his languor, and di-plt, mu*.* with life appear. 
‘1 have to be here,’ lie hail said to them, ‘ to 
see people, I believ. Mv father thinks it neces¬ 
sary : and I could not stay ; that is, my people 
are leaving Bordighera. It becomes too not to 
hold one—they say.’ 

‘But you would not feel that, coming from 
India?’ 

‘I came to get braced up/ he said with a 
smile, as of self-ridicule, and made a little pause. 

‘ I have not succeeded very well m that/ he added 
presently. ‘They think England will do me 
more good. 1 go buck to India in a year; so 
that, it I can be braced up, I should not lose 
any time.’ • 

‘You should go to Scotland, Captain Gaunt. 

I don’t mean at onc£, but as soon as you are tired 
of the season—that is the place to brace you up— 
or to Switzerland, if you like that Letter.’ 

‘‘ I do not much care/ he had said with another 
melancholy smile, ‘ where I go.’ • 

The ladies tried every way they could think 
of to console him, to give him a farmer interest 
in his life. They tola him that when he was 
feeding stronger, his spirits would come back. 

‘ I know how one runs down when one feels out 
of sorts/ Lady Markham said. ‘You must let 
us try to amuse you a little, Captain Gaunt.’ 

But when Markham came in, this Softness 


came to an end. George Gaunt picked himself 
up, and tried to look like a man of the world. 
He had to see some one at the Horse Guards; 
and he had some relations to call upon; but 
ho would be very glad, he said, to dine with 
Lord Markham. It surprised Frances that her 
mother did not appear to look with any plea¬ 
sure on this engagement. She even interposed 
in a way which was marked. * Don’t you inink, 
Markham, it would be better if Captain Gaunt 
and you dined with mr‘ / Frances is not half 
satisfied. She has not asked half lu;r questions. 
She has the first right to an old friend.’ 

‘Gaunt is not going away to-morrow/ said 
Markham. ‘Besides, if he’s out of sorts, he 
wants amusing, don’t you see ? ’ 

‘And wo are not capable of doing that.— 
Frances, do you hear ? * 

‘Very capable, m your way. But for a man, 
when lie’s low, ladies arc dangerous—that’s my 
opinion, and I’ve a good deal of experience.’ 

‘Of low spirits, Markham !’ 

‘No, but of ladies/ lie said with a chuckle. 

‘ I shall take him somewhere afterwards; to the 
play perhaps, or—somewhere amusing; whereas 
you would talk to him all'night,’ and Fan 
would ask him questions, and keep him on the 
same level.’ 

i Lady M arkliam made a reply which to Frances 
sounded very strange. She said : ‘To the play— 
perhaps ? ’ in a doubtful tone, looking at her 
sou Gaunt had been sitting looking on in the 
embarrassed and helpless way in which a man 
naturally regards a discussion over his own 
body as it were, particularly if it is a conflict 
of kindness, and, glad to be delivered from 
this friendly dud, turned to Frances with some 
observation, taking no heed of Lady Markham’s 
remark. But Frances heard it with a confused 
premonition, which she could not understand. 

She could not understand, and yet- She 

saw Markham shrug his shoulders m reply; 
there was a slight colour upon lus face, which 
ordinarily knew none. What did they both 
mean ? 

But how elated would Mrs Gaunt have been, 
how pleased the general, had they seen their 
son at Lady Markham’s luncheon-table, in the 
midst, so to speak, of the first society! Sir 
Thomas came m to lunch, as lie had a way of 
doing; and so did a gay young Guardsman, who 
was indeed naturally a little contemptuous uf a 
man m the line, yet civil to Markham’s friend. 
These simple old people would have thought 
their George on the way to every advancement, 
and believed even the heart-break which had 
procured him that honour**well compensated. 
Those were far from lug own sentiments; yet, 
to feel himself thus warmly received by 11 her 
people/ the object of so much kindness, which 
his deluded heart whispered must surely, surely, 
whatever she might intend, have been suggested 
at least by something she had said of him, was 
balm and healing to his wounds. He looked at 
her mother—and indeed Lady Markham was 
noted lor her graciousness, and for looking as 
if she meant to be the motherly friend oi all 
who approached her—with a sort of adoration. 
To be the mother of Constance, and yet to 
speak to ordinary mortals with that smile, as 
if she had no more to be ^roud of than they 1 
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And wliat could it be that made her so kind? 
Not anything in him—a poor soldier, a poor 
Boldior’fl son, knowing nothing but the exotic 
society of India and its curious ways—surely 
something which, out of some relenting of the 
heart, some pity or regret, Constance had said. 
Frances sat next to him at table, and there was 
a more subtle satisfaction still in speaking low, 
aside to Frances, when he got a little confused 
with the general conversation, that bewildering 
talk which was all made up of allusions. He 
told her that he had brought a parcel from the 
Palazzo, and a box of flowers from the bungalow 
—that his mother was very anxious to hear 
from her, that they were going to Switzerland— 
no, not coming home, tins year. ‘They lia\e 
found a cheap place in which my wjother 
delights,’ he said with a faint smile. He did 
not tell her that his coming home a little cir¬ 
cumscribed their resources, and that the month 
in town which they wore so anxious he should 
have, which in other circumstances he would 
have enjoved so much, but which now he cared 
nothing lor, nor for anything, was the reason 
why they had stopped half-way on their usual 
summer journey to England.. Dear old people, 
they had done it for him—this, was what he 
thought to liim-.elf, though he did not say it— 
for him, ior whom nobody could now do any¬ 
thing ! lie did not say much, but as lie looked 
in Frances’ sympathetic eyes, he felt that without 
saying a word to her, she must understand it 

Lady Markham made no remark about their 
visitor until after they had done their usual 
afternoon’s ‘ woik,’ as it was her habit to call it, 
their round of calls, to which she went in an 
exact succession, saying lightly as she cut short 
each visit, that she could stay no longer, as she 
had so much to do. There was always a shop 
or ‘.two to go to, in addition to the calls, ana 
almost always some benevolent errand—some 
Home to visit, some hospital to call at, some¬ 
thing about the work of poor ladies, or the 
salvation of poor girls—all these were included 
along with the calls in the afternoon’s work. 
And it w’ai not till they had returned home 
and were seated together at tea, refreshing them¬ 
selves after their labours, that she mentioned 
young Gaunt She then said, after a minute’s 
silence, suddenly, as if the subject had been 
long in her mind: ‘ I wish Markham had let 
that young man alone; I wish he had left him 
to you and me.’ 

Frances stuted a little, and felt, w r ith great 
self-indignation and distress, that she blushed — 
though why, she dfruld not tell. She looked up, 
wondering, and said : ‘ Markham ! I thought it 
was so very kind.’ 

‘Yes, my dear; I believe he means to he 
kind.’ 

‘ Oh, I am sure he docs;' for he could have 
no interest in George Gaunt, not for himself. 
I thought it was perhaps for my sake, because 
he was—because he was the son of—such a 
friend.’ 

‘ Were they so good to you, Frances ? And no 
doubt to Con too.’ 

‘Iam sure of it, mamma.’ 

‘Poor people,’ said Lady Markham ; ‘and this 
is the reward they-get Con ha 3 been experi- 
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menling on that poor boy.—What do I mean 
by experimenting? You know well enough what 
I mean, Frances. I suppose lie was the only 
man at hand, and she has been amusing herself. 
He Juts been dangling about her constantly, I 
have no doubt, and she has made him beli-ve 
that she liked it as well as he did. And then 
be lias made a declaration, and there has been 
a scene. 1 am sorry to say I need no evidence 
in this case: I know all about it.—And now, 
Markham! Poor people, I say. It would have 
been well for them if they had never seen one 
of our race.’ 

‘ Mamma! ’ cried Frances with a little indigna¬ 
tion, ‘I led sure you are misjudging Constance. 
Wliat W’ould she do anything so cruel for? 
Papa used to say that one must have a motive.’ 

‘ lie ^aid so! I wonder if he could tell what 

motives were Ins wdien--Forgive me, my 

dear. We will not discuss your father. A* 1 or 
Con, her motives are clear enough—amusement. 
—Now, my dear, don’t* I know vmi w r ere 
going to ask me, with your innocent ta**e, what 
amusement it could possibly be t' break that 
young man’s heart. The greatest m the world, 
my love ! We m-ed not min< e matters between 
ourselves. There is nothing that diverts Con so 
much, and many another woman. You think it 
is tenible ; but it is true.’ 

C 1 think—you must he mistaken,’ said Frances, 
ah* and. tioubled, with u little gasp os for 
roatli. ‘lint,’ she W'ent on, ‘supposing even 
that vou were right about Con, wliat would 
Markham do ? * 

Lady Markham looked at her very gravely. 
‘ He has asked this poor young felloiv—to dinner,’ 
she ‘■aid. 

Fiances could scarcely restrain a laugh, W’liich 
was half hysterical. ‘That docs not seem very 
tragic,’ she said. 

‘O no, it does nol seem very tragic—poor 
people, poor people! ’ said Lady Markham, 
shaking her head. 

And there wits no more ; for a visitor appeared 
—one of a little circle of ladies who came m and 
out every day, intimates, who rushed up-stairs and 
into the room without being announced, always 
with something to say about the Home or the 
Hospital or the Reformatory or the Poor Ladies 
or the end.uigered girls. There was always a 
great deal to say about these institutions, which 
lnrmed an important part of the ‘work’ which 
all these ladies had to do. Francos withdrew 
to a little distance, so as not to embarrass her 
mother and her friend, who w r ere discussing 
‘case*’ for one of those refuges of suffering 
humanity,' and were more comfortable when she 
w as out of hearing. Frances knitted and thought 
of home—not this bewildering version of it, but 
the quiet of the idle village life where there w*as 
no ‘ w ork,’ but where all were neighbours, lend- 
mg a kindly hand to each other in trouble, 
mid where the tranquil days flew by she knew 
not how. She thought of this wdth a momen¬ 
tary, oft-recurring secret protest against this other 
life, of w’hieh, aB was natural, she saw the evil 
more clearly than the good; and then, \yith 
a bound, her thoughts returned to the extra¬ 
ordinary question to which her mother had 
, made so extraordinary a reply. What could 
| Murk hum do? ‘He has asked the poor young 
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fellow to dinner.’ Even now, in the nmlst of 
the painful confusion of her mind, she almost 
laughed. Ashed him to dinner! How would 
Unit harm him? At Markham’s club tliere 
would be no poisoned dishes—nothing that 
would slay. What haim could it do to George 
Gaunt to dine with Markham? She asked 

herself the question again and again, but could 
find no reply. When she turned to the other 
side and thought of Constance, the blood lushed 
to her head in a feverish angry pam. Was 
that also time? But in thm caw, Frances, like 
her mother, felt that no doubt was possible. 
In this respect she had been able to under¬ 
stand wlmt her mother said to her. Jlei 
heart bled for the poor people, whom Lady 
Marklmm compassionated without knowing them, 
and wondered liow Mrs Gaunt would bear the 
sight of the girl who had been cruel to lier 
son All that with agitation and trouble she 
could believe. But Marklmm! What could 
,Maikliam do? 

She was going t>» the play with her mother 
that evening, whi< h was to Frances, ire-.li to 
cv< ry leal enjoyment, one of the greatest of 
pleasures. But she did not enjoy it that night. 
Lady Markham paid little attention to the play ; 
she studied the people as they went and came, 
which was a usual weakness of lier«, much 
wondered at and deplored by Frances, to whom 
the stage was the centre ol attraction. But on 
this oicasion Ladv Markham was more distraite 
than e\or, levelling her glass at every new' 
group that appeared at all the moments ol the 
rcreshci between the act*, the restless crowd 
which ih always m motion. Her face, when 
she removed the glass irom it, was anxious and 
almost unhappy. ‘ Francos,’ she said, in one 
of the,»e pauses, ‘ ^ our eyes must he sharper 
than mine, try ll you can nee Markham auv- 
where.’ 

‘Here is Markham, 1 said her soil, opening the 
door of the box.—‘What does the mother want 
with me, Fan ?’ 

‘Oh, you are here” Lady Markham cried, 
loaumg Luck in her chair w’lth a sigh of relief 
‘And Captain Gaunt too’ 

‘Quite safe, and out of the way of mischief,’ 
said Markham with a chuckle, which brought 
the colour to Ins mother’s cheek. 


TURF-BEDDING. 

At what time peat, or peat-moss as it has more 
gym ally been called, was first used for the 
purpose of nodding cattle and horses, it is impos¬ 
sible to say. Doubtless, it lias been frequently 
so used in country places when straw was scarce ; 
but it is only about lour years ago that it was 
introduced to us as an article of commerce, and 
even then was brought forward by our German 
cousins. In the last week of March 1881, a fitm 
in Bremen sent over to London two bales of 
what they termed ‘ tairf-bedding for horses and 
all other animals.* -The bales weighed about two 
hundredweight each, and were inclosed in rough 
canvas like wool; a system of baling which was 
afterwards much improved on. At first, con¬ 
siderable difficulty was experienced in getting 
the London horse-owners to give the new article 


a trial; hut gradually their scruples were over¬ 
come, and the turf-bedding obtained a footing 
in the metropolis, and very soon after found its 
way to other large towns both m England and 
Scotland. 

Alter the first difficulties of securing the 
patronage of buyers had been overcome, peat- 
mo->s or turf-beddmg took rapid strides for a 
time, as far at least as its importation was con¬ 
cerned. The price, which at flint was seventy 
shillings per ton, lull rapidly to forty drillings 
l‘er ton, and then, owing to the heavy stocks in 
the countiy, to almost whatever buyers chose to 
oiler. Inferior qualities, too, were as a matter 
of course shipped, and buyers grew dissatisfied. 
The inferiority umsinlcd in the peat-bog having 
been cut too deeply, ami the hard or iuel-poat 
lined. This weighed more heavily certainly, hut 
was not at all suiteij to the purpose, as, besides 
being most urn omforlable for the horses to lie 
on,,was not neaily so absorbent. This, however, 
has been rectified, and the bedding-proper is now 
being regularly used by some ol the largest con¬ 
sumers iu London, Glasgow, and other towns, 
who find it advantageous in many ways, ami 
speak highly iu itn favour; while, on tKe other 
haml, there are others who will have nothing 
to do with it; and certainly so long as straw 
is cheap, there is little inducement to depart 
from the established order ot things in that 
lespivt. The manufacture of this litter was 
trn d iu 1882 on a peat-hog between Edinburgh 
ami Glasgow, belonging to Mr John Fender, 
M.F.; but, for some reason or other, the experi¬ 
ment was a failure, and it was soon aban¬ 
doned 

The first bales to arrive in this country were 
shipped, as already stated, from Bremen, anil 
were the product of a hog at Zwischcnalm, near 
Oldeuburg, w Inch was particularly well adapted 
for the purpose, the upper strata bciug of a per¬ 
fectly spongy character, and almost wholly free 
fiom the semi-decomposed wood, &c., so commonly 
found near the surface ot peat-bogs. 

The process of preparation being similar at all 
factories, a slight sketdi of that of one will 6er\e 
for all. The peat is cut, dried in the sun, and 
stacked iu the same way as that used for fuel. It 
is then put into a cutting-machine, composed of 
two iron rollers, which revolve in opposite, direc¬ 
tions, and are fitted with teeth of from three to 
four inches in length, so placed that file teeth of 
the one roller pass between those of the other, 
the space between each lxung according to the size 
of pieces required. After passing through this 
operation the peat is thrown into powerful presses, 
in wliiih it is compres&ecT' into bales of from 
two and a half to three hundredweight each. 
Wooden slots of alxmt half an inch in thickness, 
three inches m breadth, and of the full length of 
the hale, are placed at the ton and bottom, and 
the whole bound round with wires, cf which 
four or six are generally used for each bale. 
When the foregoing process is properly carried 
out, the bales stand the carriage to this country 
with very little breakage. 

From its absorbent and deodorising properties, 
this peat-moss, or turf, is no doubt well suited 
for the purpose to which it is applied, and maltes 
a dry and comfortable bed for horses; but 
whether an economical efto or not, depends of 
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course on its price as compared with that of 
straw. 

When of the proper quality and thoroughly 
dried, it will absorb about six times its own 
weight of water; but any one wishing to give 
tins litter a trial, should bed his horses with the 
same degree of comfort that he has been in the 
habit of doing with straw, and so test the differ¬ 
ence between them foi himself. 

The peat used is the upper spongy stratum, 
which, when dried, is of a light-brown colour 
and of a very absorbent nature, and should he 
as free as possible from all half-decayed vegetable 
matter. 

MR L’ESTRANGE. 

IN FOVK CHAPTERS.—-CONCLUSION. 
Exposure to the strong ofr of the. ocean began 
to make me drowsy ; I went down to my cabin 
to got a little sleep. Theodore bad not left.his 
berth. The unhappy boy was very ill, and looked 
so despondent that lie took nil thoughts of sleep 
away from me. I was more grieved by his suf¬ 
ferings than by his folly, and exerted myself 
to the utmost to comfort linn. 

After leaving him again, T stood at the port¬ 
hole, breathing the soft air. A gentle touch 
upon the arm roused me from my contempla¬ 
tion. I turned, and saw one of the stewards 
with a letter in his hand for me. Greatly sur¬ 
prised, I opened the envelope, and found the 
contents ran thus: ‘L’Estrange lias your money. 
He is a professional gambler, woiking with con¬ 
federates. Go to him ; declare that you know 
him and his associates; and that if he does not 
restore your money, you will bring the polite 
to your assistance, when you reach New York. 
Be firm, and fear not; for though he is a man 
of desperate courage, he will not dare to harm 
you lUvilr on this ship. Jf you cannot force him 
to yield by such arguments as suggest themselves 
to you, use the words “ Henry Evans.” ’ 

f read this extraordinary missive over a dozen 
times at least, each reperusal adding to my 
amazement. Who was the writer, and why was 
I enlightened as to L’Estrange’s real character? 
My suspicions had been right, then—the man 
was a beast of prey ! No time must be lost. 1 
had an unpleasant scene before me, and had 
better got it over without delay. 1 went on 
deck at once, examining all that met my view 
from the companion-door. L’Estrange was not 
visible. I went blowly round the decks, into 
the smoke-room; but did not find linn. 1 
descended to the saloon; and at the far end he 
eat writing at the taftie set apart for that purpose. 
Near him were several other gentlemen, one of 
them the young man I had spoken to at the 
beginning of the voyage. All were writing or 
reading. As I stood before L’Estrange, the 
gentlemen lifted their heads and eyed me inquir¬ 
ingly* 

‘Can I have five minutes’ conversation with 
you, sir ? ’ I demanded from L’Estrauge. 

lie started, paled for an instant, looked 
hurriedly round the table, then smiled. ‘ I 
should be happy to oblige you, sir,’ he answered 
in a level voice ; ‘ hut I am writing just now.’ 

‘Be good enough to suspend itj my business 
is urgent.’ o 


‘ What do you want ? ’ he asked, half scowling. 

‘1 cannot tell you here; your cabin is the 
fittest place for what I have to say.’ 

L’Estrange looked at me searchingly, while he 
pretended to smile, as if amused at my queer 
invitation. ‘ Can’t you wait for half an hour i ’ v 

‘ No ; not for half a minute.’ 

‘Well, you are a very curious person, I must 
say. I will grant your request, though it is 
inconvenient. I suppose you want to talk about 
your brother ? ’ 

I bowed. 

L’Estrange rose up, cast a careless glance upon 
the people sitting round, and led the way down 
the saloon. We did not exchange a word until 
he had got into the cabin, which was amidships; 
then he said, bolting the door: ‘ Be quick with 
your conversation, lor 1 shall not spare more 
than the five minutes you. ask for.’ He spoko 
haughtily, almost threateningly. 

‘ One minute will accomplish my purpose,’ I 
replied, looking at him sternly. "The length of 
the conversation will depend upon you, not on 
me. Give me the four hundred and fifteen 
pounds you have taken from my brother.’ 

A cool cynical smile was the response to my 
demand. ‘Are you a fool or a knave, young 
man (’ asked L’Estrangc, after a moment. ‘ I 
have lost three times as much as your brother; 
why, then, should T give you money that I have 
neither won nor stolen.’ 

‘ Do not assume such an air with me,’ I cried 
angrily. ‘ I know you.’ 

‘Indeed! Then, if you know Mr L’Estrange, 
banker of Wall Street, New York, you should 
know that he is a gentleman of honour. But the 
five minutes are neaily at an end.’ 

‘I care not for time; I am here to obtain my 
money; for it is not my brother’s; lie stole it 
from my portmanteau.’ 

‘ Look here, young man,’ said 1/Estrange, 
coming close to me, and staring hard into my 
eyes—‘look here. I tell you, as a gentUman, 
that I have not got any money of yours; 
and, I vow, if you come any of your tricks 
over me, T will hand you over to the captain as 
a swindling scoundrel, Lying to extort money by 
threats.—There is the door, sir; leave my cabin.’ 
The manner of the man was so imposing, and 
the evidence of Ins nature so truculent, that for 
a few seconds 1 was almost intimidated. 

L’Estrange perceived his advantage, and put 
his hand upon my shoulder to thrust me outside. 
That touch brought back my courage, ‘/veep 
your hands off me ! ’ I cried passionately. ‘ If 
you cannot jicrsuuAh me to leave this room, you 
will never put me out by force. Again, I demand 
the money you have stolen, under the semblance 
of gaming.’ 

A look of savage hatred grew slowly over 
L’Estrange’s sinister features. lie remained 
awhile thinking, though he pretended to wait 
m/ resumption of the conversation. A flash of 
resolution at length blazed in his dark eyes as he 
said: ‘ You may thank my self-command, young 
man, for not kicking you out.of this, as 1 would 
a winning hound. For your brother’s sake, I 
will not do you any harm. But if I had you 
ashore, I would give you a lesson that would 
teach you to behave like a gentleman. Do not 
provoke me any more. Leave my cabin.’ 
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‘I will never leave it till you have given me 
the money; or if you go out, I will follow you, 
and before all the passengers, I will repeat what 
I have said. I care not tor your scowls, lor yotir 
hatred, for any harm your vile ingenuity can 
demise against me.’ 

‘Then, as you declare war to the knife, you 
mnd fool, you shall have it,’ cried L’Estrange 
with a burst of imprecations. ‘I am known on 
this ship to many gentlemen and to the captain. 
I shall claim protection from a scoundrel who 
seeks to fasten a quarrel upon me, to extort a 
large sum of money; and when we get into 
the Hudson, I will put the constables on you. 
If it costs me a thousand dollars, I will shut 
you up in jail for the next few years.’ 

I laughed, a scornful, btinging laugh of con¬ 
tempt 

L’Entrange was nonplussed. 

‘I accept your war to the knife,’ I said. 
‘Come, let us place the matter before the captain 
(ind the saloon passengers. I have only made a 
formal demand for my money so far. J thought 
that you would see the wisdom of returning 
your plunder, when you discovered that I knew 
you and your piofesdon. I do not want the 
trouble oi prosecuting you when we land at 
New York. I have urgent business to attend 
to elsewhere, and T would prefer that other 
hands than mine put vnu under the jailer’s key. 
However, since you decide to play the innocent 
aiul the resectable, 1 must join in your comedy. 
Tt certainly will bo the best lor society. You 
and your confederates on this ship are at my 
mercy. War to the knife, it .shall be.’ I turned I 
to unfasten the door. 

‘ Stop ! ’ said L’Estrange uneasily. 

‘.Are you going to restore the money?’ 

‘ Sit down, and let us talk the matter over. 

I have a hasty temper, and your request has 
made mo very angry. Let us be friends. I 
really am a greater \ iclim than your brother; 
1 have lod quite a heap of money. Why dul 
he think I was a piofessional gambler? Why' 
has he acted so unjustly towards me ? I am no j 
pretender to respectability, I assure j’ou. Here 
is my card. When you reach New York, you 
will find in ten minutes that I am wliat I 
say I am.’ 

‘ Pray, do not continue this sort of fiction. 

I know all about you, Mr L’Estrange. Neither 
your bluster nor your hypocrisy will turn me 
lrom my point. You have only one argument 
that «an prevail with me—that is, to nut four 
linn* Led and fifteen pounds in unmistakable 
currency into my hands. 

He glared at me like a ferociouS animal in 
a trap. Then he assumed an amused snule, 
saying: ‘Well, I have had a pretty fair experi¬ 
ence of human nature; but 1 tell “you, sir, you 
tye the toughest opponent 1 have met so far.’ 

‘I am a desperate man, Mr L’Estrange. You 
and your gang have ruined me, and blasted my, 
brother’s career at the start If I had thought 
that an appeal to yoy pity wopld have caused 
a restoration of alL we have in the world, that 
j appeal would have been made. Hut the pro¬ 
fessional gambler has no heart and no conscience, 
except that which is roused by the policeman. 
Yet, why am I bandying words with you ? Give 
me the money.’ * 


‘Upon my honour as a gentleman, I am very 
sorry about this affair. I will see what I can 
do to get the money from Mr Barker and the 
others who have cleaned your brother’s pockets. 

I give you my promise.’ L’Estrange rose, as if ' I 
to end the interview, and looked at me with 
a reassuring smile. 

‘I do not take promissory notes in such 
transactions as ours,’ l said sternly. ‘ The 
money! ’ 

‘ You shall have it before ten o’clock to-night,’ 
quoth L’Estrange, putting out his hand to ratify 
the pledged words. 

‘ I will not wait ten seconds. The money ! ’ 

* I cannot give it to you; I swear I cannot; 

I have lost all my ready cash. But since you 
will not treat me as one gentleman does another, 

I will give you a draft upon my firm, to bo 
paid upon arrival. I am sick and tired of 
this absurd row. Go # into the saloon; I will 
wnte.lhe draft, and follow you.’ 

‘ I take no draft from a man of your stamp, 
Mr L’Estrangc; all your subterfuges are use¬ 
less.’ 

‘If I had you ashore, I would take the tall 
talk out of you,’ exclaimed the man, relapsing 
into a fury. ‘Take my drntt, or go out of 
this.’ * 

‘ Henry Keans! —your last game is played ! ’ 

I uttered the words very quietly. I had 
exhausted all other means to get back my own, 
and followed the advice of the writer of the 
letter in my extremity. They struck the gambler 
with utter dismay. TTis face became pale and 
distorted, and he reeled to and fro, as though 
a storm had suddenly burst upon the sunny 
sea. 

‘Who are yon?’ he asked m a low voice, 
afLer he had somewhat recovered. 

‘ That is my concern. I know who you 
are.’ 

L’Estrangc looked at me in a puzzled, expectant 
manner, as waiting for me to do something. 

As I simply continued to return his stare, 
he at length said doggedly: ‘ What do you 
mean to do ? ’ 

‘To take four hundred and fifteen pounds 
out of this place.’ 

lie fixed Ins eyes upon me like a rat upon 
its captor : * And afterwards ? ’ 

‘Take core that you do not get hold of it 
again.’ My answer completely confounded him. 

Again ho looked wonderingly, suspiciously at 
mo. ‘Look here,’ he said. ‘Arc you going to 
hand me over at New York, if I give you the 
money ? ’ 

‘No.’ *<■ 

‘ W ill you promise ? Will you swear it ? ’ 

‘I will swear nothing; I will make no com¬ 
pact with a man of youp character. I say simply, 
that if you give me my money, I leave you to 
be punished by other hands than mine.’ 

His eyes dropped to the lloor, and he sat 
thinking awhile. Suddenly lie rose up, and said 
half menacingly : ‘ 1 accept your terms.’ Putting 
his hand into his breast-pocket, he pulled out 
a large leather case ; from this he look a sheaf 
of Bank of England notes, and counted four 
hundred and fifteen pounds upon the sofa beside 
me. 

‘Count it for yourself* he said.—‘You may 
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test them ns you like,’ he added, as I examined 
tlie water-marks and then the ‘touch’ of the 
notes. ‘ They are genuine.’ 

‘Yes, they are not larged, I perceive. Now 
• I take my leave.’ 

‘Before we part,’ said L’Estrangc with sup¬ 
pressed passion—‘ before we part, Jet me say that 
if you deal fair and square with me until 
we get ashore, I will let bygones be bygones. 
Remember this, however, that I have many 
friends, and tliat, if you put me to the necessity 
to find you, I will have you killed, even if I 
am in tlie fastest prison in the world. Even if 
you are the chief detective of England, you will 
not escape them that will find you.’ Tiicio was 
no mistaking the fierce, revengeful nature of 
the man ; evidently, he was capable of plotting 
the deadliest mischief. 

‘If you will just suppose that I have no 
further” interest in you, that you are practically 
non-existent for me, then you will understand 
that your threats are waste of breath. Allow 
me to pass out.’ With these words I quitted 
the cabin ; and thus terminated the most remark¬ 
able interview of my life. 

1 was hurrying to tell Theodore of the astound¬ 
ing recovery of the mono)', and to remove the 
awful misery of the bov, when the thought 
occurred to me, that such a revelation might 
not be prudent. Theodore never could keep a 
secret, and he would, in spite of my cautioning, 
divulge the character of L’Estiange; and this 
might lead to unknown troubles and delays 
when we got to New York. Instead of going 
to our cabin, I returned to the deck, and walked 
about for a considerable time, planning a method 
of telling the story alter we had got well on 
the way to California. 

Having settled the matter to my satisfaction, 
I stood calmly watching the sun, poised over 
the western waters, for it was now' evening. The 
placid ocean heaved in soft rolls, as if it were 
changed from water to oil. Upon them the 
effulgence glowed so marvellomlv that I held my 
breath in an ecstasy of delight. The woild 
seemed almost too sublime lor humanity, with 
all its baseness and mean contentions. A prayer 
c>f thanks and adoration burst Irom my lips. Jt 
was the first, perfect sunset at sea that I had 
witnessed. In the full fervour of my emotion, 
a female form passed across the deck before me 
and eclipsed the sun. The incident annoyed me. 
Slowly the form passed, and the glowing orange 
fires fell da/zlmgly upon my eyis again. But 
the charm of the scene was gone. The spell 
of nature’s magic was not to be recovered by 
wishing. Again tin? female form eclipsed the 
sun. I turned to leave the deck. The figure 
advanced towards me. We had almost met, whin 
1 recognised the lady with whom 1 had formed 
the only acquaintance out of all the passengers. 
1 was about to address her, when she passed me, 
a> if totally oblivious of my presence. Wondering 
wliat 1 had done to deserve this slight, I turned 
t-. look alter her, and almost collided with 
L’Estrange. He was pale as only extreme passion 
can blanch a man ol full habit und sanguineous 
temperament I thought he was irritated at 
minting me; hut beyond a darkling frown, lie 
■did not recognise me, and passed on. 

Dinner had been served for some time, so that 


the deck was almost bare of passengers. Not 
wishing to be slighted again by the lady, I went 
to the cabin entrance and sat down. A few 
minutes afterwards, the lady appeared; she threw 
au imploring glance upon me from her dark 
and sunken eyes, and descended the companion - 
stairs with a swiftness that was extraordi¬ 
nary for one so wasted by disease. Still more 
amazed by this behaviour than by the other, 
1 stared after the retreating figure, when the 
burly body of L’Kstrange blocked out the light 
from the doorway ; for the fraction of an instant 
he seemed to hesitate; or, rather, I read the 
impulse that shot through him as he saw me. 
But he dnl not stop; like one lollowing a 
beckoning hand, he disappeared. 

I was ustomshed at the intensity of the emotion 
wdiich these simple event* caused. What was 
less uncommon than for an invalid lady to desire 
to lmii' a few minutes’ promenade at a quiet 
interval '! It she ‘ cut * a very distant and chance 
acquaintance, surely she had the right to do so. 
Besides, many people behave eccentrically on 
board ship. But wliat did her tern fed looks 
mean? Jlad her illness produced delirium? As 
for L’Estrange, nothing was more uaiuiui than 
that he should need a walk upon deck, alter 
his excitement and discomfiture. Yet 1 could 
not get lid of the shadowy feeling that slowly 
grew upon me, tlut some daik link connected 
the man and woman who had passed from me, 
like living ghosts. Against the feeling, however, 
were the fact* that I re. ailed. Did not L’Estrange 
say, whm he and Theodore had brukm m upon 
my conversation with the lady, that he did not 
kuow French ? and both he and the lady appeared 
to be absolute stiangem to each other. J con¬ 
tinued to ponder over the conflict of our intui¬ 
tions and the realities, which seem to destroy 
their biguiln ance, until the throng of people 
ascending lium the dming-table tnded my meta- 
physic al occupation. 

I went to see how Theodore was gelling on. 
It was now dusk, and the lamps were being lit 
in the corridors. Stewards uud other ships’ 
servants were bustling about; passengers were 
moving towards their (uhins and up the stairs. 
For a liltie while 1 could not make my way 
through the press; while thus fixed, 1 felt some¬ 
thing pl.«< ed m my hand. In the impeded liglrt 
and amid so many people, it. was impossible to 
know who the giver was ; and beyond the feeling 
that the object was a piece of paper, I was igno¬ 
rant of wliat I had received. Having got tree, 
1 went to my cabin as fast as possible. I had 
had one niyderious and fateful missive before that 
day; and uiy natural cautiousness bade me wait 
until I was clear of observers, before examining 
the paper I held. 

Theodore was sleeping in that heavy manner 
which follows great exhaustion of bodily and 
mental powers. I was greatly relieved. Gradu¬ 
ally I raised the flame of the lamp and turned 
my cye3 on the piece of paper. It was crumpled 
and damp by tye hand tl^at had conveyed it to 
me. The contents were as follows: ‘ Do not 
hold any conversation with your fellow-pas¬ 
sengers for the rest of the voyage. Stay in 
your cabin as much as possible. When you 
reach New York, take the first train for the 
West. Vangerous men surround you. Keep 
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your brother under your eyes constantly. Do 
not reveal what has taken place to-day. Burn 
this, now that you have read it.’ 

The last injunction was the most difficult of 
all. I did not dare to strike a match. I tore 
tfcc paper in the smallest fragment's, and finding 
the port-hole of the little corridor still open, I 
tlirew the scraps away at short intervals. 

Who was this strange correspondent that knew 
my uflairs so intimately, and who was so eager 
to befriend me? I could not fix upon any one 
on the ship save the lady, with whom 1 had had 
two conversations only. If she was playing the 
part of guardian angel, why ( Further, it she 
Wl written the two notes—and they were m 
the same handwriting—she must be connected 
with the desperadoes she wai ned me against! 
Could tliat. poor, sutiering, almost dying woman 
he one of the vilest pests ol the human race? 
The mere idea seemed an insult to one so refined, 
so gentle, so compassionate. Undiscoverable, 
."■however, as the correspondent might be, J deter¬ 
mined to follow the counsel I had received, and 
to the letter. In thirty or more hours we should 
be at New York; and under any (ircumstanees 
1 mHat keep Theodore constantly under my eye, 
until we were clear of those who had so many 
reasons to fear and to hate lain, as well as, 
myself. 

But the unhappy boy bad no wish to leave 
tlie cabin, or indeed his beilli. Remorse devoured 1 
him with relentless tooth, lie grew pale and 
haggard, as if m a rapid consumption 11 
grief was indeed terrible ; and if T had dared, 

I would lia\e told him all. Only the ceitairilv, 
that in a few hours I could gne relief to the 
unguish that he deemed hopeles-, sfajed mo fioiu 
saying: ‘ Sorrow’ no more, dear boy; the lost 
is found.* 

At last we reached New York. I shall saj 
nothing of my anxiety regarding Theodore, who 
had to be earned fiom the ship to a lab, so 
prostrate and despaiung was he. I will only 
relate the concluding incident ol our most mo¬ 
mentous voyage, wliuh cleared up the mysteiy 
of my unknown friend. It was a final note, 
hastily given to me as I took my beat beside 
my brother on leaving the steamship wliaii. It 
w'os written in French, aud ran thus . 

‘The language in which 1 bid you adieu for 
ever will enlighten you as to who I am. Through 
\ on, I have been able to do one good deed before 
going from this world, in which 1 have done so 
many evil ones. I thank heaven for the oppor¬ 
tune y. I know that I only reach America to 
die. But I shall leave behind me one, who, 
though now lost in sin and devoted to the injury 
of lus fellow-creatures, will yet have to die also. 
L’Estrange is thftt one—iny husband. Now’, 1 
pray you, as I have been good to you, not to 
take any steps against him; I wish him to be 
with me in my last moments; perhaps then 1 
may, by God's mercy, induce him to return* to 
honour and honesty. lie once was good and 
kind, though now desperately wicked man. 
But, as I still possess some slight influence over 
him, he has promised me not to harm yon. 
He knows that I revealed his real position to 
you; for the steward who gave you my first 
note told him afterwards. L’Estrunge will not 
harm you; he has bworn it, upon what*is sacred 


to him. Have, therefore, no fears, and proceed 
to your destination calmly and in peace. If 
you ever recall my memory, pray for my peace 
beyond the grave. Adieu.’ 

It w'as many months before Theodore recovered 
from the illness which followed liis escapade on 
the Atlantic. Though matters had taken so 
providential a turn, aud though I lavished upon 
him all my tenderness, lie could not forgive 
lumself. The bright, self-confident, belf-asscrtive 
boy that left England was gone, and a grave, 
silent, gentle man had taken Ins place. But he 
is slowly gaming cheerfulness, as we prosper ; 
and when my mother and sisters join us, 1 
hope he will again be gay, for their dear bakes. 

LAW-COURT INCIDENTS. 

Axv one interested in the peculiarities of hi^ 
fello % w-man mud needs find them strikingly 
exemplified in courts of justice; and the judge 
or barrister or any other person of any dis¬ 
crimination who has arrived at an old age in 
the service of a law-court, must possess a clear 
insight into the trails and peculiarities of man¬ 
kind. \ 

Nothing is so much appreciated in a court of 
justice as fun, and it is puncipally this aspect 
of the Question that this panel intends to deal 
with. The solemnity with winch they are genc- 
lally amounted, and the serious issues at btake, 
render wit oi humour the more acceptable, as 
being a deviation from the beaten path of 
decorum. There are times, however, when levity 
i-s m.wli out of plaee, although often imhdged 
m; lor instance, it is most inappropriate to 
find a barrister joking while the prisoner at the 
bar stands daugecl with murder; and the jokes 
of a judge who is constantly making fun, if 
any little opportunity presents itself, in the end 
fall Hat, without leaving any appreciable effect, 
which is not the case when, now aud then, 
tins high functionary emits a remark which does 
not fail to coil foith mirth and laughter. 

A ready reply or a cutting sarcasm is some¬ 
times used as a weapon of defence by a witness. 
Occasionally, even in the most unimportant case, 
he will be cross-examined by the opposing coun¬ 
sel to such an extent, that unless he be a clear¬ 
headed and thinking person, he wall be liable to 
commit himself. This is one of the aims of 
counsel—to conluse the witnesses, and constantly 
remind them that they arc on oath. Some indulge 
in the latter practice to an insufferable extent. 
O’Connell was conspicuous for his powers of 
examination, and ol following up, if possible, 
any part of the evidence the witness endcai cured 
to evade. During a M under circuit, he was 
engaged in a ease where the question was the 
validity of a will, by wdiich property to some 
amount was devised, but which the plaintiffs 
alleged was forged. O’Connell noticed that the 
subscribing witness during examination swore 
several times that ‘the testator bigned the will 
while life w’as m him.’ Suspecting something, 
he asked the witness, ‘Was it not that a live 
fly was in the dead man’s mouth, while his 
hand was placed on the will?’ The witness, 
through fear, actually confessed that this was 
the case. * 
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A barrister named Missing was defending a 
prisoner charged with stealing a donkey, and 
was severe m his examination of the witness, i 
The case was that the prosecutor had left the 
donkey tied to a gate, and on returning, it was 
gone. ‘Do you mean to sav, witness,’ said 
Missing, ‘the donkey was stolen?’—‘1 mean 
to say, sir,* was the reply, ‘that the ass was 
misting.’ 

A witness may be obstructive, and give a 
barrister great trouble by refusing to answer 
questions put to him ; but this method of pro¬ 
cedure is not so effective as quick, sharp, and 
ready repartee. 

An eminent English architect named Alex¬ 
ander was being examined by counsel, who was 
using every effort in his power to depreciate the 
witness’s opinion. 

‘You are a builder, T believe ?’ 

* No, sir; I am not a builder; I am an 
architect’ 

‘Ah, well, builder or architect, architect or 
builder—they are pretty much the same, 1 
suppose ? ’ 

* T beg your pardon; they are totally dif¬ 
ferent’ 

‘Oh, indeed. Perhaps you would state wherein 
this great difference consists.’ 

‘An architect, sir, conceives the design, pre¬ 
pares the plan, draws out the specification—in 
short, supplies the mirul. The builder is merely 
the machine ; the architect, the power that puts 
the machine together and c et- it iroin^.’ •' 

‘Oh, very well, Mr Attli.li i ; Iit will do. 
A very ingenious distinction, without a differ¬ 
ence.—Do you happen to know who was the 
architect of the Tower of Babel ? ’ 

‘There was no architect, sir—lienee the con¬ 
fusion.’ 

‘Which way did these stairs run?’ a witness 
was once asked; and his reply was. ‘That it 
depended on circumstances. If you were at the 
bottom, they run up; but if you are on the 
top, they run down.’ 

Curinn was examining a witness, and failing 
to get a direct answer, said: ‘ There is no use 
in asking you questions, for I see the villain m 
your face,’ 

‘Do you, sir?’ said the man with a smile. 
‘Faix, I never knew my face was a -looking- 
glass before ! ’ 

From the dock have issued at various times 
witty sayings and pert remarks; and it is not 
an uncommon occurrence to find prisoners whom 
pecuniary considerations prevent from employing 
counsel, exhibit wonderful tact and ingenuity 
on behalf of their ctfiise. Doubtless, every one 
has heard of the Irishman, who, in reply to the 
question, ‘Guilty or not guilty?’ said, ‘He would 
like to hear the evidence before he would plead.’ 
Another native of the Emerald Isle raised a 
laugh in court by displaying a scar on his head 
about the size of tne knob of a fire-shovel, 
which he considered conclusive testimony that 
he was married. 

‘ Prisoner at the bar,’ said a judge, ‘ is there 
anything you would wish to say before sentence 
is passed upon you?’ The prisoner looked 
towtods the door, ami remarked that he would 
like to say ‘good-evening,’ if it was agreeable 
to the company. e 


The sayings and doings of the bench gene¬ 
rally command more attention than anything 
which emanates from any other part of the 
court. Probably it is a kind of policy openly 
if not inwardly to appreciate the judge’s jokes, 
on account of his high judicial position. * 

Some judges have been remarkable for their 
wit in giving decisions and for their eccentricity 
on the bench ; Lords Ellenborougli and Mansfield 
were notable examples. The latter judge once 
gave encouragement to a young barrister who 
had forgotten the speech he had probably com¬ 
mitted to memory. ‘The unfortunate client who 
appears by me,’ he began—‘the unfortunate 
client who appears by me—my lord, my unfortu¬ 
nate client’- ‘You can go on, sir,’ said 

the judge, in an encouraging tone; ‘so far, the 
court is entirely with you.’ 

One of the most noted criminal lawyers in 
the country, while pleading the cause of his 
client, is often overcome by Ins innocence and 
wrongs, and is obliged to sit down and r- cover 
hini'.elf. ‘Don’t you think,’ said a judge to linn, 
‘that the jury have found out your movements 
by tliin?’—‘Ah, you forget,’ said the barrister; 
‘ it is always a new jury before whom I play.’ 

‘If you don’t stop that coughing, said an 
irritable judge to an old gentleman in court, 
‘I will fine you one hundred pounds.’—‘I will 
give your lordship two hundred, if you will 
stop it for me,’ was the quick replv. 

Such are a few incidents which have occurred 
in connection with the bright side of law-courts 
fiom time to tune. But there is another aspect 
of the question. There are the serious issues at 
stake to be decided within the precincts of the 
building, which is so often tin* medium whence 
ensue wit, drollery, and fun. It would bo 
wrong to suppose that mirth does not find a 
place, and that the sublime exists without the 
ridiculous. The very presence of the hitter adds 
a cliann to the former, and often chases away 
that dull monotony which we are apt to associate 
with law-courts and their surroundings. 


MR CHUCKLES’S CHICKS. 

A COMEDY IN TWO ACTS.—ACT II. 

As already stated in the previous chapter, Mr 
Chuckles left the house full of the laudable 
intention to see for himself that the fowls were 
properly secured m their receptacle. He arrived 
alongside the hamper at the same moment as 
the page Tiddlcwinks ; but both master nud ser¬ 
vant Mere too late—the birds had vacated their 
lodging. 

Mr Chuckles glared at the m oe-begone Tiddle- 
winks in so ferocious a manner as caused that 
hapless youth to try and remember where he 
had read that death by strangulation was easy’ 
or otherwise. 

‘0 you hardened young villain!’ at length 
gasped Mr Chuckles; ‘ what do you mean ? * and 
the enraged man extended his right index finger 
dramatically towards the deserted hamper. 

‘PJe-e-se, sir, it ain’t my fault, sir, I’m sure 
sir,’ whimpered the quaking page. 

‘Hot your fault? Why weren’t you here 
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sooner? Answer that, you young brimstone.— 
Rut hold! I will not listen to your miserable 
excuses,’ shouted Mr Chuckles, and at the same 
time looking around, with the view of discovering, 
if possible, the whereabouts of his erratic birds. 
‘All!’ he exclaimed, as his eyes rested upon 
that side of the garden which was next to the 
domain of the dreaded Major Ironlungs, ‘there 
they are! ’ 

There could not be the slightest possible doubt 
the cochins were most undesirably near the low 
fence separating the two gardens. What was 
the best course to pursue? It would certainly 
never do to alarm the newly escaped birds unne¬ 
cessarily, for should they become unduly excited, 
the chances were that they would at once pay 
a flying visit to the grounds ot the choleric sou 
of Mars. Some such thoughts as these were 
evidently passing rapidly through the brain of 
the perplexed Chuckles, as lie stood gazing at 
lus chicks, whieh were serenely unconscious of 
*TLhc perplexing interest that their wayward be¬ 
haviour had aroused in the breast of their new 
owner, and energetically continued their eon- 
genial occupation of scratching lip a recently 
sown natch ul flower-seeds. 

At length a ray of light pierced Mr OhuekWs 


gth a ray of light pierced Mr Oh ticklers ‘No, sir—-not a fit, sir ; buffctl; 


At length a ray ol light pierced Air Chuckle-s ( 
luild cranium. ‘Tiddlewinks,’ said he, ‘go and 
hide behind a gooseberry bush, as near to the 
hamper a« you can get; and then when you see 
the birds return and get into it, creep out softly, 
and bang down the lid as sharp as you can.’ 

‘When I see ’em a-gettin’ into the ’amper, 
sir’’ ext burned Tiddlewmh?>, gunning; ‘but 1 
don’t think ai I ever shall see ’em gut into it.’ 

‘None ol yom* insolence tome, you chattering 
magpie ; do as 1 tell you—1 am now going into 
the house; and haik um, if am thing peculiar 
lumpens, come and inform me instantly, or it 
will he the worse foi you ’ 

‘ Vessir,’ meekly replied the youth, who, n-> 
soon as lie saw the retreating foim of liis master 
disappear from mow, began to indulge in a species 
ol Zulu war-dance, or exaggerated ‘cellar flap,’ 
which calisthenie exercise, although donbtle". 
much appreciated, in festive moments, by 1 m 
chums ot the distinguished order of ‘buttons,* 
w.is not exactly calculated to meet with approval 
from a number of shy fowls. Therefore, wliat 
happened under the circumstances was not a 
matter for much surprise. The ‘ old bird ’ whose 
peculiarity has been alluded to, by a kind of 
naif-flying, half-jumping movement,"succeeded in 
locating itself on the other bide of the fence 
exactly in the centre of a promising clump of 
tender annuals; whither it was of course imme¬ 
diately followed hy the majority ot its follow - 
birds. 

When TiddlewiTiks saw wliat had happened, 
he suspended his healthy exercise as suddenly 
as he had begun it, and stood slaving, m a semi¬ 
imbecile manner, at the cochins, which had so 
unceremoniously transferred themselves over the 
way. * Wot a rare go! ’ at length gasped out the 
bewildered youth. ‘ Won’t there he a game just, 
and no mistake! oWnen that there major sees 
’em, he ’ll be on the rampage. Wot ’& to be done ? 
Oh, I remember. The guv’nor said as how if 
anything peculiar took place, I was to let him 
know directly; so, as this is a very rare start, 

1 ’ll be off and tell him.’ * 


Suiting the action to the word, the page began 
to proceed leisurely towards the house ; but had 
scarcely got twenty yards m that direction, when 
liis footsteps were arrested by a stentorian voice 
in his rear calling : ‘ Hi, hi! you boy there—you 
in buttons, confound you ! Come back, I say, 
and explain the meaning of those abominable 
fowls being in my garden, or, by Jove, I’ll put 
an ounce of lead into you.’ 

‘The major!’ gasped Tiddlewinks, instinc¬ 
tively changing his, blow march into a stam¬ 
pede. 

Mr Chuckles was busily employed upon a 
plan for a proposed henhouse, when lus page 
burst unceremoniously into the room in a state 
of breathlessness—the combined result of terror 
and 'Unwonted exercise. The domestic architect 
thus rudely disturbed in the midst of his weighty 
labours, directed towtyds the intruder a Took 
of stern inquiry. 

‘ TJic major ! ’ exclaimed the distressed youth 
iu piteous tones. 

‘ Well, what of the major ? What is the matter 
with the major? Has he been fcei/ed with an 
apoplectic fit, through giving way to violent 
passion ? ’ inquired Mr Chuckles grimly. 

‘No, sir—-not a fit, sir ; buAtho cochin-cliiner.-, 


‘ Ah, the fowls ; what of them ? Have they 
returned into the hamper ? ’ 

‘ 0 lor, no, Mr,’ responded Tiddlewinks, who 
had by this time recovered In* breath. ‘I only 
wishes as they had, sir.’ 

‘ I left you m charge of those birds,’ said Mr 
Chuckles, ‘and woe betide you, should they have 
gone astray !—Now, tell me instantly, where are 
they ? * 

‘ That’s just wot it is, sir,’ answered the page 
with desperation. 

‘ I have every desire to he calm and temperate 
in my language,’ gravely remarked Mr Chuckles ; 
‘but if yon do not immediately explain that 
last remark of yours, I shall most certainly he 
obliged to bcha\e in a manner more forcible than 
polite.’ 

‘Yes, sir, that’s just wot—I mean, sir, that 
them birds has got into the major’s garding and 
i» a-routm’ of it up, sir.’ 

‘Then they must be got back again at all 
risks,’ said Mr Chuckles iu a ‘ do-or-die ’ tone of 
voice. 

‘Yes, sir, please, sir. But the major knows 
all about it, sir; he’s seen ’em, and said he 
would put a hounce of lead into me, sir.’ 

‘Oh, he used threatening language, did lie?* 
remarked Mr Chuckles with quite a magisterial 
air.—‘ R’in, I think you lfitiy retire now, while 
I just think over wliat is the best to he done 
un<ler the peculiar circumstances.’ 

The youth required*no second bidding, but 
quitted the room with pr.u-e worthy alacrity, only 
too pleased to 1 e Id oT «n ea-ilv. 

‘Yes, Mr Ital!.« i»«1J, \ u:t have accomplished 
a nice day’s work with your present of poultry,’ 
soliloquised the irate Chuckles as he paced up 
and down the room. ‘But I null be even with 
you, sir; I ’ll “ owe you one,” us the man says 
in the play.’ 

Could he but have guessed that whilst "lie 
was vowing vengeance against the giver of the 
cochins, that generous individual was being 
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quietly united in the holy bonds of wedlock to 
his only daughter! 

*1 think , 1 mused Mr Chuckles, ‘it will be 
tho wisest course to see the major, and endea¬ 
vour to induce him to look upon the invasion 
of his flower-beds as a circumstance that could 
not be very well avoided, and as such, to treat 
the matter in a philosophical light.’ And he 
turned to depart upon liih mission; but just as 
lie stepped upon the terrace outside, he beheld, 
to liis dismay, the podgy form of Major Iron- 
lungs advancing by rapid strides towards the 
house. In another minute, the two neighbours 
stood lacing each other. 

‘Ab, major, you here’’ began Mr Chuckles 
in his blandest manner. ‘So unexpected a visit 
from so distinguished a personage is, .you 
know ’- 

‘Don’t try to humbug me, sir,’ sharply inter¬ 
rupted the gallant but rude defender of healths 
and homes. 

*My dear major, T have not the slightest 
intention of “humbugging’’ you.' 

‘I should think not, indeed ; it’s not to be 
done, sir.—Look you here now ; I am a man of 
few words ; I like to come to the point at once, 
even if it be the point of the sword.’ As the 
major utleied these words, there came, borne 
by the breeze, a lively cackling of lowls. ‘Do 
you hear that abominable dm, bir?’ asked the 
man-of-war of Mr Chuckles. 

That gentleman admitted that he was not 
entirely iudillerent to the sounds referred to, at 
the same time excising the conduct of the 
poultry on the ground that it was the natural 
vocatioji of chanticleers to proclaim the morn. 

‘Proclaim the fiddlestick, hi* 1 ’ exclaimed the 
major. ‘Rubbish! Coik-oi owing time is at this 
period of the year lour A.M.’ 

‘Well, then, luncheon-time, if it will ho 
more - agreeable to you, major,’ insinuated Mr 
Chuckles. 

‘Nothing can he agreeable to me, sir, hut satis¬ 
faction,’ replied the major, frowning fiercely. 

‘My dear major, you shall have it!’ 

‘That’s right, sir. I respect you for speaking 
out like a man, sir. Let us go immediately to 
the bottom of the garden.’ 

‘N-n-not in the garden, I think, major; we 
will have it in the room—this room; just a 
cold snack on a tray, you know.’ 

‘Cold snack on a tray 1 Why, do you wish 
to pretend, sir, that you are unaware of the 
object of my coming here ? What do you think 
I climbed over those wretched palings for ? ’ 

‘To say truth, major,* answered Mr Chuckles 
with the calmness of desperation, ‘I cannot 
comprehend why yon should put yourself to 
such inconvenience all on account of such a 
humble individual as myself.’ 

‘Do these abominable cochin-chinas now in 
my garden belong to you, sir?’ demanded the 
irate "warrior in measured tones. 

‘ They do. That is, they ’- 

* Quite sufficient, sir. 1’hcy are your property ; 
you admit the fact. Then, pray, allow me to 
inform you that the flowers which just now arc 
being rooted up by your miserable fowls, 
are* cultivated by me at no trifling cost.’ And 
the major ‘ threw out ’ his chest and endeavoured 
to add an inch or two tfc his stumpy figure. 


‘My dear major,’ said Mr Chuckles, ‘I shall 
be only too glad to’- 

‘ Give me the satisfaction of a gentleman, 
eh?’ 

‘I will pay anything’- 

‘ Pay, sir! don’t talk to me of pay! Ins'fflt 
to Major Iron lung 1 ? can only be wiped out in 
one \ray, sir, and that i i \ - ’>1> >1 ! Will you 
meet me in the * ’ *'* the podgy 

warrior in grandiose tones. 

‘Major lr- i’ nnreplied the peacefully 
inclined C . . :’i a calmness of demeanour 

which did him infinite credit, ‘you are of 
course well aware that an enlightened age has 
condemned the duello, as you term it; and, how¬ 
ever much l might feel inclined’- 

‘Ah, but you don’t feel inclined, 1 can 
plainly see,’ interrupted the major. 

‘To,’ continued Mr Chuckles, ignoring the 
interruption—‘to accede to your request, 1 am 
afraid the opportunity for us to maim or kill 
each other would not he easily fouiin, though 
we might, I dare?av, take an ex cur*'* m n< rn-s 
the Channel. I’ll think the matter ou.r, Major 
Ironlung-.’ 

Now, a clohe observer would hate detected 
a look of disappointed surprise m the eyes of 
the gallant major; •just us though he had 
received an answer which he neither expected 
nor desired. Tho warrior turned to depart, and 
as ho proceeded down the path, cried out: ‘I 
intend to have a shot at the old bird, to get 
my hand m a bit.’ He w.k endeiillv desirous 
of dneoneeilm * 1 " (• 1 pro-pectiw anta¬ 
gonist by an . •• n <■! bounce and Brum¬ 

magem binder. 

Mr Chuckles sought the repose of his easy- 
chuir, ami ensconced rn its springy depths, freely 
made use of lus pocket-handkeivlnel rn the 
pe lien man re of that opeiation eommouly known 
as ‘mopping’ Ins shining cranium. ‘I’lieuv’’ he 
ejaculated, ‘how warm it is, to he sure' What 
a fool T have been! Only to think that I, 
Christopher ('buckles, have almost undertaken 
to fight a sail-oil nary duel willi that brimstony 
old reprobate next door, it is simply ridiculous, 
now 7 eomo to Ihinlc of it. coolly and calmly. 
Society is strongly against the barbarous custom ; 
and as I am a le.qiee table and a re -pocted 
member <■* ■■ 1 ..ml a good Christian, how 

can 1 < . ■: \ countenance a practice 
which the woild, m common with myself, em¬ 
phatically taboos?’ The worthy man derived 
much comfort from these reflections, and there¬ 
after maele up his mind that he would not 
gratify the major by standing before him as a 
living target, to be ‘ bulls-eyod’ or ‘innered,’ as 
the ease might ho. 

‘Did l not hear Major Iron lungs in conver¬ 
sation, or lather, I think, altercation, with you, 
Christopher, dear?’ asked Mrs Chuckles as Bhe 
entered tho room. 

Well, Maria, I rather imagine you did.’ 

‘J thought the major was speaking in some¬ 
what elevated tones. What was it all about, 
dear ?’ 

‘Fighting, Maria?’ 

‘Fighting!’ echoed Mrs Chuckles. ‘Oh, I 
suppose he was describing to you some of his 
mighty exploits on the field of battle ?’ 

‘No, Maria; he did not allude to his past 
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sanguinary career.—The fact is, my dear/ con¬ 
tinued Mr Chuckles solemnly, ‘Major iron lungs 
has challenged me to fight a duel.* 

‘And you?’ gasped Mrs Chuckles. 

* ‘T, Maria, as a family man, fool it my duty 

not to oblige that bellicose individual.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ sighed Mrs Chuckles, as she staggered, 
half fainting, and was only just saved m time 
by the stalwart arms of her lord and master. 

‘ Hillo, Maria ! do hold up. 1 say ’- Hero 

Mr Chuckles came to a sudden stop as the loud 
report of a gun smote his ear. The cra-1 1 
of firearms had an nibtant revivifying elle< t 
on the apparently unconscious Mis Chuckles, 
lor she quickly opened her eyes, and gave every 
sign of restoration, to the no small relief of her 
panting husband, who seized the opportunity to 
deposit his fair (but stout) burden in the easy- 
cliair. • 

‘That noise, Christopher, it—it was like a gun 
going oft/ murmured the poor lady feebly. 

>You .ue right, Maria; it was the report of 
a gun.’ 

‘Oh, do say you’re not shot Christopher, dear 
—do, for ™ y sake—do «iy jou aie not killed/ 
she imploieii. 

Mr Ohm kies was extremely happy in being 
m a suttkiently live state to iiifoun lus sympa¬ 
thising partner that lie was not perforated by 
any deadly missile, and as much lor his own 
take as fur hers*. 

‘Saved, saved!’ exclaimed the grateful woman 
as she lose from her seal, and was about to 
entwine her arms round her Cluisfophci’b neck, 
wlien the conjugal intention wa> irustr.ited by 
the appi.iramo once more on the scene of 
Tiddlewinks m a .state of wild terror and with 
something like a limp m his gait. 

‘Oh, p ph‘M i , sir/ (iii-il the scared youth, 
‘T’m ki-killed—I know I am; send lor the 
’orspital.’ 

‘what is the mutter f> simultaneously asked 
his master and mistre'-s. 

‘It’s all along o’ that Major IJironlungs. He 
xvos a aimin’ at tin* old bud, but lie misled 
him; and he’s ’it me instead, and it’s 
hoi full’ blurted out the Mneken youth in 
apparent agony. 

‘ Poor boy/said Mrs Chuckles sympathetically ; 
and her husband, x\h«> had a shrewd guess that 
the page was mo*-' frvht* ii"l than hurt, observed 

that substantial .;■ u i»ji ior personal injury 

might possibly bo wrung out of the peipelrator 
of the deed, mid with that object in view he 
should communicate xvith his sola itor. As the 
indignant master of the maltreated ‘buttons’ 
announced this determination, who slmifld appear 
on the scene hut the major himself, appuiently, 
from the bine-red appearance of his visage, on 
the point of being seized with apoplexy, and 
carrying his gun m a manner not at all calcu¬ 
lated. to inspire any one with unlimited con¬ 
fidence in the hearer’s knowledge of the precise* 
use of firearms. 

‘ 1 ’ve done it! ’ exclaimed the intruder grimly, 
bringing down the hiitt-*eud of Ins gun heavily 
on tho floor and glaring wildly upon those 
around him. 

‘Yes/ said Sir Chuckles, with dignified calm¬ 
ness, ‘you have doue it. Haze upon that poor 
boy there, the victim of your inaccurate aim* 


‘See here, guv’nor/ whimpered the inj'ured 
individual alluded to. ‘When next you goes for 
to aim at a co-cochin-elliner, don’t you go for 
to hit a hinncrcenfc cove like me.’ 

‘ You wretched offshoot of brimstone/ cried the 
infuriated major, ‘how* dure you insinuate that 
my gun-practice is not—cr—what it should he? 
When I xvas in the’- 

Befell* the affronted marksman could splutter 
out the remainder of his speech, the door was 
quickly opened, and Mr Prank Featherwcll 
entered tho room, closely followed by Mary Ellen, 
who was hanging her pretty little head, and 
blushing in the most hexvitehingly becoming 
manner, like the conscious culprit she un¬ 
doubtedly considered herself, ’ihe addition to 
the. little party allected the latter in various 
xvays. ' Mr ('buckles stared and frowned upon 
Frank; whilst the majoj* looked askance at tho 
donor of untamed poultry. Mrs Chuckles 
‘caughfc’ her daughter's eye; anil nods and 
wreathed smiles, with other signs, were freely 
parsed between the pan* m quick and (evidently) 

intelligible succession. 

‘Pray, do not let us interrupt the harmony/ 
said Frank in a chieifnl and airy manner.—‘I 
think, Major lronlungs/ he weVfc on, ‘you w*ere 
.speaking as T opened the door, and, if 1 am not 
much mistaken, the won Is xvliuli fell upon my 

ear were, “when I was in the”- Pmcem, 

my dear major ; do not deprive us of jour doubt¬ 
lessly interesting reminiscences.’ 

‘ I was merely going to mention the fact/ said 
the major, m a considerably siibdiud manner, 

‘ that when I was m the army ’- 

‘I’uidmi me, major/ interrupted Frank, smil- 
ingly, ‘but J’in somewhat of a stickler'for 
at eurat \*; was it not m that branch of the 
auxiluuy force-* known as the militia, lvliore- V 

‘Well, sir, and piav, wh.it if it were the 
militia?’ and the sometime member of that 
excellent hut often derided branch of England’s 
brave deftndors Howled savagely, and did not 
seem to bo altogetlu r at lus ease. 

‘Only the militia” exclaimed Mrs Chuckles 
in contemptuous tones; whilst that young imp 
Tidillewinfcs ludulged himself by ^dewing up 
his fan* into an assortment of new aiul improved 
grunai es. 

‘A militiaman after all!' observed Mr Chuckles, 
sticking Ins thumbs into his xvuPtcoat armholes 
in the approx ed manner, at the same time 
throwing out his chest. ‘Why, I think I’m 
equal l» a soldier of that calibre ; so 1 advise 
you, Mr Militiaman, to keep that weapon of yours 
quiet, before accident numl/er two happens.’ 

‘ Do you ?’ sneeringly returfted the major. 

‘ Why, cert’nly/ facetiously answered Mr 
Chuckles, gaming confidence as ‘the enemy’s’ 
increasing discomfiture botanic apparent; ‘at all 
events in my house, sir. Tf you really think that 
a few extra fitmg-xlrills would improve your 
practice, go and practise on your own 
domestics.’ 

‘ In collide/ ventured to remark the. now exces¬ 
sively delighted and grinning ‘buttons/ whose 
injuries had been purely imaginary ; ‘and mind 
you take better aim—yah ! ’ 

Tho discomfited blusterer divined that if h<? 
stayed any longer, he would he prettv certain 
to hear things said of him which would by no 
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means conduce to his serenity of mind, so he 
shouldered his gun, and giving a final glare all 
round, heat a lmsty retreat, followed by the 
smiles of all. 

‘ And now,’ said Mr Chuckles, turning with an 
air of authority to Frank and the fair runaway, 

* pray, what is the meaning of this 1 ’ 

* O pa, dear, do forgive us! ’ pleaded the 
brand-new bride; ‘it was all my fault, it was, 
really.’ 

‘Forgive 1 Vonr fault? What is your fault?’ 
queried the perplexed Chuckles. 

‘The fact is,* said Frank, stepping forward to 
the relief of his bride, and holding out his hand 
to his newly made father-in-law, ‘me—T—that is 
—and your daughter—dear Mary Ellen—are 
married! ’ 

‘Married!’ exclaimed Mr Chuckles. ’*IIow? 
When ? Where ? ’ 

‘My dear—father—lVtlie UMial way—half an 
hour ago—at the little church round the corner,’ 
promptly answered Frank, delighted and surprised 
that the old gentleman took the matter so quietly. 

‘Without my consent, eh, you young->* 

‘ Well—er—yon see, sir—circumstances ’- 

‘Wliat is the state ol your exchequer, sir?’ 
interrupted Mr Chuckles, looking more severely 
than he had as yet done. 

Frank, who had naturally anticipated some 
such question, evidently appeared fully pre.paied 
with a satisfactory answer. ‘I regret,’ said he, 
‘to inform you that, just before leaving home 
this morning, 1 received a telegram winch in¬ 
formed mo of the demise of a distant cousin, 
whom I had not seen, or ever heal’d from, for 
many years, and who has evidently been so 
pleased with me for never troubling him, that it 
appears lie lias bequeathed to me—no doubt out 
of pure gratitude—iiis little fortune—about twelve 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘Well, my dear boy,’ exclaimed Chuckles phe 
with considerable effusion, * I suppose 1 must 

offer my congrnt- No; I don’t mean that 

—my sincere sympathy 111 your bereavement, 
ahem ' ’ 

Then followed a good time all round of hand¬ 
shaking and hugging and kissing; ‘all over the 
shop,’ as Tiddlewmks afterwards vulgarly ex¬ 
pressed himself to the housemaid and cook. 

At the termination of this exercise, Mr Chuckles 
drew’ his new'-found son-in-law on one side, and 
whiepeied : ‘But T say, Frank, my boy, wasn't 
the present of poultry—especially the old bird— 
a dodge, eh ? ’ 

‘Well—er—you see’- began the young 

fellow in a hesitating manner. 

‘Out with it! •‘don’t be afraid,’ urged the 
now benignant father-in-law; ‘ all is ended hap¬ 
pily. The fact is, I was partly prepared *- 

‘Candidly then, sir, it was a—a—sort of what 
you might call ruse,’ admitted Frank. ‘Tray, 
forgive ’- 

‘Forgive, my dear hoy! There is nothing 
requiring forgiveness; I can but admire your 
masterly btrategy. See what lias come out of it! 
A blustering, bouncing ex-major of militia utterly 
routed; a good husband gained for my only 
'laid ; and I have found a sterling son-in-law. 
AVliat more can we poor mortals expect 1 * 

Frank smiled quietly, and wondered how liis 
‘masterly strategy’ jvoiild have been appreciated, 
-—-' ... 


had not the unexpected good fortune which had 
so timely befallen him been put into the scale 
against Mr Chuckles’s Chicks. 


TEA AS PREPARED IS THE EAST. 

The Hunnias (Himalayan natives) drink tea 
which comes from China in small packets, made 
up of the large leaves, small branches, seeds, &c., 
forming a mass reduced to the smallest possible 
size by pressure, and rendered sometimes still 
more compact by a slight addition of sheep’s 
blood. The Uunnius travel great distances, living 
only on tea and what the Hindus call sutfoo — 
that i-:, flour made from roasted beans or peas. 
To prepare the tea, they boil the leaves for some 
hours—all night, 111 fact, it they are m camp— 
in a small eai then pot; then they pour out the 
infusion into a large Anisin full of hot water, 
adding some salt and clarified butter (ghee), if 
they happen to have it. All these naturally 
make a kind of soup; and the natne can Inc* 
on it several months, and undergo sex ere fatigue 
without taking any other nourishim .it. 

‘The method adopted b> the Mongol* and 
other Tartar tribes for tlu* prepaiation of tea 
in brick-, is,’ says Johnston, in Ins (%'mixtnj 
of Common Lijc , ‘it is believed, that which 
extracts from the loaves the greatest possible 
amount of nourishment. They sciape the tea 
into fine powder, and boil it in the alkaline 
water of the steppes, adding some fat and salt, 
after wliieh they pour ofl the liquid, leaving the 
deposit. They drink twenty, even forty, glasses 
of this liquor in the dav, mixing in it some 
honey and butti r with a little road, meat; but 
with only a little milk instead of the meat, they 
can sub&id, many weeks with tins drink lor 
sole sustenance.’ 


IF I W E It E Y 0 U. 

Why did lie look s» gi.r.e v she asked. 

Wliat might tin* Uoiilde bo > 

*My little maid,’ be sighing said, 

‘Suppose that you were 1110 , 

And vou a weighty secret owned, 
l’rav, ti II me what you’d do ?’ 

‘I think I *d toll il somebody,’ 

Said she, ‘il I weie you 1 ’ 

But still he sighed and looked askance. 
Despite her sympathy. 

‘Oli, tell mo, little maid,' lie said 
Again. ‘ it you weie me, 

And if you loved a pietty las*, 

. () then, what would you do *’ 

* I think I ’d go and tell hoi so,’ 

Said she, ‘if I were vou ! ’ 

‘My little maid, ’iis you,’ be said, 

‘Alone are deal to me.’ 

Ah then, she turned away her head, 

And ne’ei a word said she. 

But what ho whispered in her ear, 

And wliat she answeied too — 

0 no, I cannot tell you this; 

1 d guess, it I were you ! 

0. Clifton Bingham. 
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ARE THE CANADIAN FORESTS 
BEING EXHAUSTED? 

For some u«uin pa -t tin* belief lias been gradu¬ 
ally fom the minds of those interested 1 
in the welfare of Canada that the forests of, 
that country are ln?i»g slowly but steadily used 
up; and the matter being one that has most 
serious aspects, it has been made the sub¬ 
ject of an official inquiry, in order that the 
nature of the causes which mav be at work in 
bunging about <i destruction which is greater 
1 than the production of frees, might lie ascertained, j 
j and remedies for so dangerous a state of things I 
1 suggested. At the instigation of the Marquis ofi 
Lansdowno, the (rovemor-genei.il of Canada, and 
with the concilia nice of Lord Dei by, an official 
com mill u cation was on the 2d of July, 1881, 
sent to the lieutenant-governors of the various 
provinces of the Dominion, asking for such 
information as was obtainable on tlu* repotted 
proximate exhaustion of fore.sK The replie- 
received throw much light upon the subject. 

Let us first deal with the small province of 
Prince Edward Island. The answer sent to 
Lord Lansdowne by the lieutenant-governor was 
brief, but very significant. lie said that there 
were now no forests of any extent in the province, 
they having disappeared under the axes of the 
settle/and the lumber-man. 

From Nova Scotia, two Reports wore receiled- 
—one from the present, and the othtr from the 
former, Deputy-commissioner of Crown Lands. 
The former said i!hat, having made inquiries of 
several gentlemen engaged in the lumbering 
business in the province, he had found that all, 
or nearly all, the timber-lands would have beqp 
cut over before the expiration of six years 
from the date of writing; though it did not 
follow that the tii#bi?r-supply firouhl then be 
exhausted. It was found that by carefully hus¬ 
banding those trees which were too small for 
conversion into lumber at the time of the first 
cutting, a second cutting of nearly equaj worth 
could, after fifteen or twenty years, be obtained 


in many localities; and that, consequently, if 
it were |iiot for forest hres, those lands which 
were carefully looked after would never become i 
denuded of their trees. It was true, however, 
that the supply of pine and Spruce was rapidly 
being exhausted, and that the lumbering inte¬ 
rests of the province were becoming of less 
importance every year. There was a consider¬ 
able quantity of hemlock spruce in the pro¬ 
vince, but m many sections of the country it 
was being rapidly destroyed for the purpose 
of securing the bark, which was extensively used 
lor tanning leather. The province could once 
boast a large quantity of heavy birch; but 
of late years much of it had been converted 
into ton-timber and exported. Recently, too, 
the necessity had arisen for the somewhat ex¬ 
tensive use of a number of portable sawmills. 

A large proportion of the area of the pro- 
viuco was held by agriculturists, who hitherto 
appeared to have taken but little interest in 
the preservation of the forests, most of them 
having stripped more land of its timber than 
was actually necessary, and had not been so 
careful of the remainder as they should have 
been. As was well known, forest fires had 
done an immense amount of damage in the pro¬ 
vince, and large tracts of country once covered 
with a stately growth of pine, spruce, &o., were 
now almost barren. The Deputy-commissioner 
concluded by expressing a regret that the lumber¬ 
ing and agricultural portions of the population 
were not more fully alive to the importance 
and necessity of preserving the forests of the 
country; for, had proper care been taken to 
prevent fires and to guard the growing t'.nber, 
the forests would be in a much more thriving 
state than they were at the present time. 

The Report of the ex-dcputy-commissioner of 
Crown Lands was of a more lengthy and detailed 
description. It started with the admission, that 
the greater part of the continent of North 
America—which a few generations ago was an 
unbroken forest from ocean to ocean—was being 
rapidly depleted of its tiiSber; and the reader 
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was reminded that many seettons of the Old 
World now sterile were prosperous and fertile 
before the destruction of their forests. The 
Report went on to account for the origin of 
forest fires. It appears that the aborigines, as 
well as the early French settlers on the conti¬ 
nent, were careful never to make fires in the 
wood8 in the dry season of summer. In 1783, 
however, a great number of refugees and dis¬ 
charged soldiers came into the country, and 
many new settlements were formed. The fol¬ 
lowing year, no rain fell during the latter part 
of May, the whole of June, and the first ten 
days of .July. Fires were kindled in the clear¬ 
ings by the new settlers, and it was reported 
that, within a fortnight, two-thirds of the pro¬ 
vince was burned over. The ex-comnusiyoner 
stated that, except what was cultivated and what 
was under water, every pKrt of the peninsula of 
Nova Kcotia would now be covered with trees, 
were it not for their destruction by fires, which 
scourged the country more or less every year; 
and he went on to make a suggestion with which 
it is impossible not to sympathise. He proposed 
that active measures should be adopted to put a 
stop to the ravages of tires, and to prevent the 
felling of trees of less than a given diameter— 
to be arrived at after due inquiry and considera¬ 
tion—and he ventured to express the opinion 
that were this done, Nova Scotia would con¬ 
tinue to be a timber-producing and exporting 
country for all time to come. The. necessity 
for some such restrictions as the ex-commis- 
sioner suggests will be quite apparent when we 
mention that at the present time a man is 
ullowed to cut how and what lie pleases in the 
forests of Nova Sootia. Sawmills of every form 
and variety are to be found there whcre\cr there 
is a stream large enough to turn a wheel, if 
but for a few months in the year; and trees 
of seven inches diameter and upwards are cut 
down; those not large enough to come under 
the head of small deal, being made into staves, 
laths, and shingles. The Report concluded with 
the assertion, that though the yield of timber 
at the present time in the province was great, 
it would be gradually diminished unless ade¬ 
quate protection were afforded to trees. 

Passing over New Brunswick—with reference 
to which province there is little information to 
hand bearing upon the condition of the forests— 
we come to Quebec. From a ‘Memorandum on 
the Crown Timber Forests of the Province of 
Quebec and on the subjects submitted to the 
American Forestry Congress at Montreal, in 
August 1882, that might be applicable thereto,’ 
many facts and figures are obtainable. The 
Memorandum states that the district south of I he 
St Lawrence is generally suitable for cultivation, 
and is largely so employed; while the district 
on the north side of the river, though about 
one hundred and seventy-seven thousand eight 
hundred square miles in extent, does not contain 
a portion of land fit for cultivation equal to 
one-fourth of its area. Even that small pro¬ 
portion of land which is fit for cultivation, from 
coldness of climate in the northern part and 
feom difficulty of access, would long bo too far 
below the ordinary standard of agricultural value 
to attract settlement <jr admit of cultivation being 
profitable, were it not for the produce market 


and the employment afforded by the timber 
trade. To he permanent, this trade, according 
to the Memorandum, must be carried on with 
that ever-increasing regard for the preserva¬ 
tion of the forests which it is evident the j 
interests of the settlers, the public revenue, Ahd I 
the country generally will in future require. 
Being fit for nothing else, by far the greatest 
portion of the vast northern region referred to 
above must remain a forest for ever, increasing 
in value as timber becomes more scarce else¬ 
where. Perhaps, however, it will he capable of 
maintaining a sparse but hardy population in 
comparative comfort by the development of the 
resources of its mines and its forests, if cared 
for and preserved. It is .said that the valuable 
timber ot the forests is being rapidly destroyed 
by the commercial demand for it and by deso¬ 
lating fires, and it is rtecessary now distinctly 
to hear in mind that there are no new fields to 
fall hack upon for the white pine that gives 
the trade its special value. The inert using 
scarcity of wood for fencing, buildin % and 
especially for fuel, is aiv.*ni<nf : iig th‘» difficulty 
of living, and •• -u ■ •| , e*:iii\ u:• b the value 
of farms even **n tl'.ivn. • favour¬ 

able. 

Speaking of the Forestry Association—a hotly 
of practical and scientific men—the Memorandum 
says that the population of the province owes it 
a debt of gratitude, on account of the great care 
it shows m dealing with the subjects of forest 
preservation and cultivation, so specially import¬ 
ant to the lutme prosperity of Quebec. Tins 
province is obviously adapted, by its favouiable 
geographical posit mu and the unfitness of much 
of it. for other culliialion, to he a limbor- 
* yielding and timber-trading eouulry for ever. 

The Memorandum then went on to quote a 
paper of T)r Hough, the chief of the F orest ry 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States, advocating the planting of ticca 
along railway lines. It contained information 
on the great and rapidly increasing consumption 
of small trees for railway ‘tics’ m the United 
States, and stated that the demand for them on 
the Canadian railroads must continue to increase. 
From two thousand two hundred to three 
thousand five hundred such ‘ties’ were used 
to every mile; and there were one hundred 
thousand miles of railroad in the United States. 
The average duration of a tie was five to eight 
years; and thirty to fifty millions would be. 
required for the one hundred thousand miles 
each year. Tins would necessitate the annual 
cutting over of from sixty to one hundred thou¬ 
sand acres of wood; and as the trees would 
require ou an average thirty, years to attain the 
necessary size, there should be from about 
eighteen to thirty acres of woodland to every 
mile of the railroad. The Memorandum went 
on to state that amongst the trees recommended 
tor planting along the sides of railways, the 
black walnut for many reasons was strongly advo¬ 
cated by several eminentsAmerican and Canadian 
gentlemen. Among the lattfer could be mentioned 
the Honourable Mr Joly, who had set a good 
example by commencing the cultivation of the 
black walnut on a large scale. It was stated, 
indeed*. that he had recently planted ten thou¬ 
sand such trees in one season. This gentleman 
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had said, ‘botli the preservation of our existing 
forests and the creation of new forests in regions 
where they do not exist, are absolutely neces¬ 
sary.’ Mr Joly had also warmly advocated the 
institution of an annual ‘arbor-day,’ or day on 
Which the general planting of trees throughout 
the province would be encouraged. 

The Honourable Mr Loving, the President of 
the Forestry Association, had formed an estimate 
of the time it would hike to exhaust the tnnber- 
grounds in the several States of the Union, 
and had drawn tins conclusion: in the course 
of one generation, the present forests of the 
United States would be almost entirely ex¬ 
hausted. This, as the Memorandum pointed out, 
might be regarded as painful!v in-tr :-f;>« for 
the population of Cimidi, a* iu*x imm. wn.' to 
them the exhausting demand which, long before 
the close of that lenh, would be made upon 
their forests to meet the requncmenls of the 
-American market. 

Air I*. White, M P. for Kcnfrcw, Ontario, in 
a clear, vigorous, and succinct veibnl address on 
the loss in the ruovmcc irom ioicst fires, had 
estimated the \alue lost annually by them in 
the Ottawa District at twenty millions of dollars. 
This estimate, the Memorandum continued, might 
be thought eve-sive ; though, when one bore in 
mind that in addition to the \alue of the market- 
aide timber, the fin «h t r ! not only the 

smaller trees—that u‘d in »•:* . ■ yerus* yield 
successive cuts of equal value—hut also, m many 
cases, all the seedlings and seed-cone?., it was 
impossible not to com hide that the ease was, 
il anyth mg, understated. As an appropriate 
setting oil to tins statement, the Memorandum 
said that the thiimiiig-out of the larger (lees j 
by the lumber-man hastened tlr* -r-vth of 
the younger ones which were to i* ■« <1 i ■ :• 
Speaking of the endeavours of the lumber-men 
to prevent files, Mr White had justly remarked 
that the authority of government was necessary, 
and In* had said that the trade would not 
object to a special tax to meet the expenses I 
of governmental supervision. Tie lmd further 
suggested that the period during which the 
burning of brush by settlers be interdicted 
should be extended to tlic months of June, 
September, and October. 

At the Forestry Congress held at Montreal 
in August 1882, a Committee had been appointed, 
and this Committee, in its Koport, had recom¬ 
mended : (1) The reservation of all pine and 
sprue * lands unfit for settlement, for lumbering 
purposes exclusively; (2) the prohibition of the 
burning of brush by settlers in lha vicinity ol 
fir-trees during the months of May, June, Sep¬ 
tember, and Octotyr (July and August burning 
being already interdicted in the province ot 
Quebec); (3) the division of the timber-country 
into districts, and the appointment of police 
under a superintendent with magisterial powers, 
whose duty it should he to detect and punish 
oifender8 and provide for the extinction of fires ; 
(4) and that the cost t»f the maintenance of this 
protection-tax might be partially met by the 
imposition of a moderate tax on the parties 
owning or leasing timber-lands. 

The Keporls for the remaining provinces— 
—Ontario, Manitoba, and British Colombia— 
present little that differs from the lleports to 


which we have already referred. The Be port 
from Ontario came from the Clerk of Forest 
Preservation, who said that there existed no data 
by which to form an exact idea as to how long 
it would take, at the present rate of consump¬ 
tion, to exhaust the timber of those lands. He 
pointed out that of course everything would 
depend upon the measure of care that was taken 
in the future lor the preservation of the forests. 
These measures would probably include the 
regular maintenance of officials charged with the 
duty of preventing the occurrence of fires. It 
was the Clerk’s opinion that if care was taken 
ot the remaining forests of Canada, a very large 
portion of them would continue in a perpetually 
reproductive condition, capable of furnishing an 
annual vield equal to that of the present year. 

The Minister of Agriculture of Manitoba said 
that, during the rapM construction of the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Kailway in 1882 
and *1883, large quantities of timber were used ; 
but as that line had now reached the Kocky 
Mountains, the piogress of construction was 
necessarny slower, and much less timber was 
required. The Department had adopted means 
to prevent as far as podJVe the destruction 
of timber by fire, and was endeavouring to 
secure tlie rigid enforcement of the Prevention 
of Fires A it. Steps bad also been taken for 
the establishment ot an annual ‘arbor-day.* 

Fiom Biitish Columbia came an energetic, 
refutation of the assertion that the lore.-ts there 
were within six years of exhaustion. 

The broad inierences which will be unhesitat¬ 
ingly drawn fiym the facta given above are, that 
provwnm must be made by law for the pro¬ 
tection of the Canadian forests, both against the 
devastations of fin* and the injudicious operations 
of the woodman ; and it is to be hoped that the 
action of the government m setting on loot the, 
exhaustive inquiries which have afforded the 
material for this paper, is an earnest ot tlieir 
intentions to place upon the statute-book what¬ 
ever measures the necessities of the case may 
call for. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

After this, for about a fortnight, Captain Gaunt j 
was very often visible in Eaton Square, lie 
dined next evening with Lady Maikham aud 
Frances ; Sir Thomas, who scarcely counted, he 
was so often there, being the other com we. Sir 
Thomas was a man who kail a great devotion 
for Lady Markham, and a very distant link of 
consulship, which, or something in themselves 
which made that impossible, had silenced any 
remark of gossip, much less scandal, upon their 
friendship. He came in to luncheon whenever 
it pleased him; he dined there—when he was 
not dining anywhere else. But as both he and 
Lady Markham had many engagements, this was 
not too olten the case, though there, was rarely 
an evening, if the ladies were at home, when Sir 
Thomas did not ‘look in.’ His intimacy was like 
that of a brother in the cheerful easy house. The 
cheerful company, the friendliness, the soothing 
atmosphere of feminine sympathy around him; 
and underneath all the foolish hope, more sweet 
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| than Anything else, that a certain relenting on 
' the part of Constance must he underneath, took 
away the gloom and dejection, in groat part at 
least, from the young soldier's looks. He exerted 
himself to please the people who were so kind 
to him, and Ins melancholy smile had begun to 
brighten into something more natural. Frances 
for her part thought him a very delightful addi¬ 
tion to the party. She looked at him across the 
table almost with the. pride which a sister might 
have felt when he made a good appearance and 
did himself credit. lie seemed to belong to her 
more or le«s, to reflect upon her the credit which 
he gained. It showed that her friends after all 
were worth thinking of, that they were not 
unworthy of the admiration she had for them, 
that they were able to bold their own m»what 
the people here called Society and the woild. 
She raised her little animated fan* to young 
daunt, w.u* the fust to see what lie meant, 
unconsciously interpreted or explained for him 
when he was hazy, and beamed with delight 
when Lady Markham was interested and amused. 
Poor Frances was not always quite clever enough 
to see, when it happened that the two elder'.: 
were amused by the man himself, rather than 
by what he said, and her gratification was great i 
ill liis success. She herself hail never aspired to j 
success in her own person; but it was a great j 

S lensure to her that the little community at: 

lordighcra should be a indicated and put m the. 
best light. ‘ They will lie a er be able to say to | 
me now that we had no society, that avg saw j 
nobody,’ Frances said to herself, attributing, 
however, a far greater brilliancy to poor George 
than lie ever possessed. He fell back into 
melancholy, however, Avlien the ladies left, and 
Sir Thomas found lum dull, lie lmd very little 
to say about "Waring, on whose behalf the bene¬ 
volent baronet aajih •■>0 much interested. 

‘l)o you think he sIioavs any inclination 
towards home ? ’ Sir Thomas asked. 

‘I am sure,’ young Gaunt answered with a 
solemn face, ‘that there is nothing there that 
can satisfy such a creature as that.’ 

| ‘ He has no society, then V asked Sit Thomas. 

‘ Oh, society! it is like the poem,’ said the 
young man with a sigh. *1 should think it 
would be so everywhere. Ye common peojde of 
the sky, w hat are ye Avlien ) our queen is nigli ? ’ 

Sir Thomas had been much puzzled by the 
application to Waring, as he supposed, of the 
pnrase, ‘such a creature as that;’ but noiv lie 

{ >erceived, with a compassionate shake of bis 
lead, Avliat tlic poor young iellow meant Gnu 
bad been at lier tricks again! He wild with 
the pitying look which such a question war¬ 
ranted : ‘ 1 suppose you are very fond of 
poetry ? * 

‘No,’ said the young soldier, astonished, look¬ 
ing at him suddenly. ‘0 no.—I am afraid I 
am very ignorant; but sometimes it expresses 
what nothing else can express. Don’t you think 
so?’ 

‘ I think perhaps it is time to join the ladies,’ 
Sir Thomas said. He was sorry for the boy, 
though a little contemptuous too; but then he 
himself had known Con and her tricks from her 
cradle, and those of many another, and lie avos 
hardened. He lliouglit tlieir mothers liad been 
far more attractive women. 


Was it the same art Avliieh made Frances look 
up with that bright look of welcome, and almost 
affectionate interest, Avlien they returned to the 
drawing-room? Sir Thomas liked her so mncli, 
that he hoped it was not one of tlieir tricks, 
then paused, and said to himself that it Avoivld 
be better if it were so, and not that the girl liad 
really taken a fancy to this young felloAV, whose 
heart and head were both full ot another, and 
who, even without that, would evidently be a 
very poor tluug lor Lady Markham’s daughter. 
Sir Thomas Avas so far unjust to Frances, that 
he concluded it must be one of her tricks, when 
he recollected how complacent she liacl been to 
Claude Jtamsay, finding places lor him where he 
could sit out of the draught. They were all like 
that, he said to himself; but concluded, that as 
one nail dnves out another, a second ‘affair,’ if 
he could be drawn into it; might cure the victim. 
This rapid h**uih6 of all tin* circumstances present 
and future is a thing Avliieh may well take 
place, m an experienced nnnd in the moment of 
entering a room in which there are materials 
tor the development of a iioav chapt. 1 in the 
social drama. The conclusion he came to led 
him to the bide of Lady Markham, who was 
writing the address upon one of her many note*. 
‘It is to Nelly Wnitcibourn,’ she explained, ‘to 

inquire- You know they have dragged that 

poor biillerer up to town, to be near the best 
advice; and he is lying more dead than alno.’ 

‘Perhaps it is not \cry benevolent, so far as 
he is concerned ; but I hope he’ll linger a long 
tune,’ said Sir Tlmmas. 

‘Oh, .so do 1 ! These imbroglios may go on 
for a long time and do nobody any liaini. 
But when a homble crisis comes, and one feels 
that they must be cleared up!’ It v\as evident 
that in this Lady Maihhani was not specially 
consideiing the huffeungt of poor Mr Winter- 
bourn. 

‘What does Maihhani say?’ Sir Thomas 
asked. 

‘Say ! He does not say anything. He shuffles 
—you know the way he has. lie never could 
stand still upon both of his feet.’ 

‘And you can’t guess Avliat lie means to do?’ 

‘I think- Hut who can tell? even with 

one whom 1 know so intimately as Markham. 
I don’t say e\en m my son, lor that does not 
tell tor a cry much ’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ said the social philosopher. 

‘Oh, a little, sometimes. 1 believe to a 
certain extent m a kind of magnetic sympathy. 
You don’t, I knoAV. I think, then, so far as 
1 can nuke out, that Markham would rather 
do nothing at all. lie. likes the status quo Avell 
enough. But then he is only one; and the 
other—one cannot tell Iioav slic might feel.’ 

‘Nelly is the imknoAvn quantity,’ said Sir 
Thomas; and then Lady Maikliam sent away, 
by the hands of the footman, her anxious affec¬ 
tionate little billet ‘to inquire.’ 

Meanwhile, young Gaunt sat down by Frances. 
On the table near theifi there was a glorious 
show of crimson, the great dazzling red anemones, 
the last of the season, which Mrs Gaunt had 
sent. It had been very difficult to find them 
so late on, lie told her; they had hunted into 
the cwilesfc corners Avlierc the spring flowers 
lingered the longest, liis mother quite anxious 
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about it, climbing into the little valleys among 
the hills. ‘For you know wlmt you arc to my 
mother,’ he said with a smile, and then a sigh. 
Mrs (.'aunt had often made disparaging com¬ 
parisons—coniparisons how utteily out of the 
qifcbtion! lie allowed to himself that this 
candid countenance, so open and bimplc, and 
so full of sympathj’, hail a charm—more than 
he could have believed ; but jet to make a 
comparison between tins sister and the other ! 
Nevertheless, it was \ery consolatory, after the 
effort he had made at dinner, to lay himself 
back in the soft low chair, with his long limbs 
stretched out, ami talk or he talked to, no 
longer with any eflort, with a .softening tender¬ 
ness towards the mother who loved Frances, 
but with whom he had had many scenes before* 
he left her, in frantic defence of the woman who 
had broken bis heart. • 

‘Mm Gaunt was always so kind to me,’ Frances 
tjaid gratefully, a little moisture staiting into 
*hcr eyes. ‘At the Durants, there seemed always 
a little comparison with Tasie ; hut with jour 
mother, then* was no comparison.’ 

‘A coni] 1.11 ison with Tasie 1 ’ lit laughed in 
spite of himself. ‘Nothing can he so foolish as 
tli esc cm n pail sons,’ In* added, not thinking of 
Tusie. 

‘Yes, she was older,’ said Frances. ‘She had 
a right to he more cle\er. Hut it was always 
delightful at. tin* bungalow'.—Goes my lather go 
there often now r 1/1 

* Did he c\vi go often 7 ’ 

‘N-iio,’ said Frances hesitating; ‘hut some¬ 
times m the evening J hope Gonstame make* 
him go out. 1 used to bate to worrv linn, 
and often get scolded. No, not scolded--that 
was not his way; hut sent off with a sharp 
word. And then he would lelent, and come out.’ 

‘1 have not seen vciy much of Mr Waring,’ 
Gaunt said 

‘Then what does Constance do 7 Oh, it niihl 
be such a change for her 1 1 could not ha\e 
imagined Midi a change. I can’t help thinking 
sometimes it is a great pity that T, who was 
not used to it, nen* adapted for it, should have 
all this--and Goiistunee, who lik^s it, who suits 
it, should be— banished ; for it must he a soil 
ol banishment for her, don’t you think 7 ’ 

‘1 —suppose so—Yes, limit; could he no sur¬ 
roundings too bright for her,* he said dreamily, 
lie seemed to see her notwithstanding walking 
with him up into the glades of the olne 
garden*, with her face so blight Surely she 
had not lclt her banishment then 1 Or was it 
only that the amusement of breaking liis heart 
made up for it, for the moment, as his mother 
said 7 ’ # 

‘ Fancy,’ said Frances ; ‘ I am going to court 
on Monday—I-~m a train and feathers. What 
wyuld they all say? But all the. time I am 
feeling like, the daw in the peacock’s illumes. 
They seem to belong to Constance. Site would 
wear them as if she were a queen herself. She 
would not perhaps object to be stared at; and 
she would he admired?’ 

SO yes! ’ 

‘She was, they say, when she was presented, 
so much admired. She might have, been a 
maid of honour; but mamma would not. And 
I, a poor little brown sparrow, in all the fine 


feathers—I feel inclined to call out: "I am 
only Frances” But that is not needed, Is it? 
when any one looks at me’—she said with a 
laugh. She had met with nobody with whom 
she could be confidential among all her new 
acquaintances. And George (Jaunt was a new 
acquaintance too, if she had hut remembered ; 
hut there was m him something which she had 
been used to, something with which she was 
familiar, a breath of her former life—and that 
acquaintance with his name and all about him 
wdiicli makes one feel like an old friend. She 
luul expected for so many years to see him, 
that it appeared to her imagination as if she 
had know'll him all these years—as if there 
was scarcely any one with whom she was so 
fannjmr in the world. 

He looked at her attentively as she spoke, a 
little touched, a little# charmed bv this instinc¬ 
tive delicate familiarity, in which be at last, 
having so lately conn* out of the hands of a 
true operator, saw, whatever Sir Thomas might 
think, that it was not one of their trick**. She 
did not Vant any compliment from him, even 
laid he been capable ot giving it. She was as 
[ sincere as the daj-, as little troubled about her 
infeuority as she was cominced of it—the laugh 
with which she spoke had m it a genuine tone 
ot lnuoemt j’outhlul mirth, such as had not 1 
been heard m that house for long. The exhila¬ 
rating ring ot it, so spontaneous so gay, reached 
Lady Markham aud Sir Thoma-. in their colloquy, 
and roused them. Frances herr-eli had never 
laughed like that belore. H<*r mother ga\e a 
glann towards her, smiling ‘The little thing 
has found her own character in the sight of 
her old lriend,’ she sanl; aud then rounded her 
little epigram with a sigh 

‘Tin* young fellow ought to think much of 
him-df to have two of them taking that trouble.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonseme,’ said Lady Markham. 
‘Do jam think she L taking trouble 7 She does 
not understand what it means.’ 

‘Do any of them not understand what it 
means 7 ’ a^ked Sir Thom.is. He had a large 
experience in society, and thought he knew. 
But lie had little experience out of society, and 
so, perhaps dul not. There are some points 
m which a woman’s understanding is the best. 

The evening had not been unpleasant to any 
one, not even, perhaps, to the lovelorn, when 
M.ukham appeared, coming back from his dnmer- 
purlj’, a signal to tlu* other gentlemen that 
it was time for them to disappear Irom theirs, 
lie gave his mother the last news of Wmtur- 
boiun ; and ho told Sir Tl#mia-. that a division 
was expected, and that lie might to be ill the 
house ‘The poor sufferer’ was sinking slowly, 
Maikham said. It was* quite impossible now 
to think of the operation which might perhaps 
have saved him three months since. His sister 
was with Nellj', who had neither mother nor 
sister of her own; and the long-expected event 
was thus to come off decorouslj' with nil the 
proper accessories. It was a very important 
matter for two at least of the speakers; but 
this was how they talked of it, hiding, per¬ 
haps, the anxiety within. Then Markham turned 
to the. other group. 

‘Have j'ou got all the Lathers and the fur¬ 
belows ready?’ be said. ^Do you think there 
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will be any of you visible through them, little 
Fan?’ 

‘Don’t frighten the child, Markham. She will 
do very well. She can be as steady as a little 
rock, and in that case it doesn’t matter that 
she is not tall.’ 

‘ Oh, tall—as if that were necessary !—You 
are not tall yourself, our mother; but you are 
a very majestic person when you are in your 
war-paint.’ 

‘There’s the Queen herself, for that matter,’ 
said Sir Thomas. ‘See her in a procession, 
and she might be six feet. I feel u mouse 
before her.’ He had held once some post about 
the court, and had a right to speak. 

‘Let us hope Fan will look majestic too. 
You bhouhl, to carry oil the elfect I fhall 
produce. In ordinary life,’ said Markham, ‘1 
don’t llatter myself that I am ail Adonis ; but 
you should s'ee me screwed up into a uniform. 
—No, I’m not in the army, Fan.—What is my 
uniform, mother, to please her? A Deputy 
Lieutenant, or something of that sort.-<-l hope 
you arc a great deal the w isor, Fan ’ 

‘People always look well in uniform,’ said 
Frances, looking at him .somewhat doubtfully, 
on winch Markham broke forth into his chuckle. 
‘Wait till you see me, my little dear. Wait 
till the little boys see mo on the lino of roufe. 
They are the true tests of personal attraction. 
—Are you coming, daunt? Do you feel inclined 
to give those fellows their revenge V’ 

Markham hud spoken rather low, and at some 
distance from his mother; but the word caught 
her quick ear. 

‘Revenge? What do you moan by revenge? 
Who is going to be revenged?’ bhe cried. 

‘Nobody is going to light a duel, if that i-? 
what you mean,’ said Markham, quietly turning 
round, ‘daunt has, for as simple as lie stand-, 
beaten me at billiards: and I can’t stand nuclei 
the affront—Didn’t you lick me, daunt?’ 

‘It was an accident,’ said daunt ‘if that is 
all, you are very welcome to your levenge.’ 

‘Listen to liis modesty, winch, by-fhe-bve, 
show's a little want of tact,; for am T the man 
to be beaten by an accident?’ said Mukliani, 
with liis chuckle of seU-mlicule.—‘Come along, 
Gaunt’ 

Lady Markham detained Sir Thomas with a 
look as lie rose to accompany them. She gave, 
Captain daunt her hand, and a gracious, almost, 
anxious smile. ‘ Markham is noted for bad; 
hours,’ she said. ‘ You are not very strong, 
and you must not let him beguile you into his 
evil w'ays.’ She ro»®, too, and took Sir Thomas 
by the arm as the young man went away. ‘ Did 
you hear what he said? Do you think it was 
only billiards he meant? My heart quakes for 
that poor boy and the poor people he belongs 
to. Don’t you think you could go after them 
and see what they arc* about ? ’ 

‘I will do anything you please. But what 
good could I do?’ said Sir Thomas. ‘Markham 
would not put up w'ith any interference from 
me; nor the other young fellow either, lor that 
matter.’ 

s. ‘ But if you were there, if they saw you about, 
it would restrain them ; oh, you have always 
been such a true friend. If you were but there.’ 

‘There. Where?*’ There came before the 


practical mind of Sir Thomas a vision of himself 
at his sober age dragged into he knew not what 
nocturnal haunts, like an elderly spectre, jeered 
at by the pleasure-makers. ‘I will do anything 
to please yon,’ he said helplessly. ‘But what 
can I do? It would be of no use. You know 
yourself that interference never docs any good.’ 

Frances blood by aghast, listening to this con¬ 
versation. What did it mean? Of what was 
her mother afraid? Presently, Lady Markham 
took her seat again with a return to her usual 
smiling calm. ‘You are right, and I am w'rong,’ 
she sanl. ‘Of course, we can do nothing. Per¬ 
haps, as you say, there is no real reason for 
anxiety.’ (Frances observed, however, that Sir 
Thomas had not said tins.) ‘ It is because the 
boy is not well off, and Ins people are not well 
off—old soldiers, with their pensions and their 
saving" That D what makes me fear.’ 

‘Ob, if that is the rase, you need have Un¬ 
less alarm. Where there’s not much to lo->e, 
the lisks are lessened,’ Sir Thomas said calmly. 

When lie too was gone, Ki.iuees cm t close to 
her mother. She knelt down beside ilie chair 
on which Lady Markham sal, grave and pile, 
with agitation in her face. ‘Mother,’ she whis¬ 
pered, t '»■!»' 1 m 1 md and pressing her cheek 
against i\ * 'I *i is so kind- lie never would 
do poor George any harm.’ 

‘Oh, my clear,’ tried Lady Maikliam, ‘how 
can you tell? Maikliam is not a man to be 
read off like* a book, lie- is very kind—which 
does not hinder him from being cruel loo. lie 
means no harm, peihups; but when the harm 
is done, what doc s it matte r whether lm meant 
it or not? And as for Hit* rides being lessened 
because jour friend i" poor, that only means that 
he is dc-patclied all the sooner. Maikliam is like 
a limn with a fever; he has liis tits of pi,n, and 
one of than is on him now.’ 

‘Do jou m\m '."unUmg ?’ said Frame*-, 
growing pale t • >. Sh« did i,.»t know \ely well 
wliat gambling was, but it was nun, she had 
always heard 

‘Don’t let us talk of it,’ said Lady Markham. 
‘We <-in do no good; and to di,tress ourselves 
for what we cannot prevent, is the worst policy 
in the woild, eiervbody says.—You luul better 
go to bed, dear child ; I have some letters to 
write.’ 

(To he C'MInitial.) 


ARTIFICIAL HANDS. 

Tiie lo-s of a limb may be considered one of 
the major physical afflictions. It is also, unfor¬ 
tunately, one of tin* commonest. Were all the 
people who lack one or more limbs, in England 
alone, to be brought together, what a melancholy 
concourse would there be! The causes of such 
calamities are so various as to be practically 
iVmumerablo; but we all know, in a round way, 
that the bulk of them are the result of accidents 
by road and .rail, by machinery, by operations 
in mining, or by other dangerous occupations. 
Those accustomed to travel much, must often 
have been struck by the number of ‘winged’ 
men employed at the different railway stations 
throughout the kingdom in light or menial capa¬ 
cities ; men who, having suffered in the discharge 
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of their duties, have been generously retained in 
the service of the Company. And again, the 
observant traveller will remark how much more 
frequently one-legged or one-armed men are to 
be met with in the streets of a Yorkshire or 
Lancashire town than in any town of similar size 
outside the manufacturing distiicts. 

With a limb, as with tui eye—once gone, gone 
for evor. But science can do much for the 
patient who is able to pay lor her services. 
The making of artificial limbs has, m fact, 
become a hue art, anil what is more, a by no 
means inconsiderable industry. Every surgical- 
instrument nmker provides these, if not actu¬ 
ally a manufacturer, and all of them retain men 
for alteimg or repairing. With the* exception, 
perhaps, of one or two of the largest funis, few 
nave the woik entirely done on the premises, 
the greater portion being done by artists working 
at their own homes, and receiving tlieir orders 
from various employers in the ‘trade.’ The 
best workmen are said to lie iouml in London. 
One euiious fact is, that this unique handicraft 
is often hcreditaiy, being handed down from 
father to sou for mans generations. It is curious 
also that, like the toyninkers of Switzerland, the 
whole of the members of a family are oiten 
engaged ri p»*idii *: •* .* "Mi- : n! 1 mbs. 

Much * . p.. • w lit.i. u '. ,» is exhibited in 

the making of a ‘leg’ of tin more expensive 
suit. The craft lus derived its knowledge, of 
course, fmm the .surgery, so that the study of 
a ‘foot’ is a study in anatomy. The limbs 
are turned on statuesque line...; but were that 
all, the art would scarcely be higher than 
that of the Italian image‘-in a her. The action of 
the knee and tie' movements of the numerous 
joints in the foot are simulated by the skilful 
use of finely tempered elaslic cords. The move¬ 
ments of the lnitmal joints are re prod m cl so 
faithfully, that a veiv mapprei lable halt, indeed, 
is all that can lie observed in the gait ol the 
wearer of .1 high-class artificial leg. 

But our concern at present is rather with arti¬ 
ficial arms than with these highly scientific 
substitutes for nether limbs. Imitation arm-, are 
also constructed 011 the lines laid down by ana¬ 
tomy, and are. often very finely executed pieces 
of work. But strange as it may sound at first, a 
moment’s reflection will show that they are 

f iraotically valueless—are, in iact, mere duimnus, 
ike a false eye. The mechanism ot a foot anil 
leg is called upon to pci form limited opera¬ 
tion'', but the operations demanded of the hand 
nie almost infinite ; and, however perfectly the 
wrist and finger joints may be imitated, they 
remain utterly ineit, unless supplied with, and 
directed by a continuous impulse Irom without. 
In short, a hand «f the kind cannot perform any 
useful movement unless under tile guidauce of a 
natural hand. Opening and closing the fingers is 
fill that can be ellecteil by simple pressure against 
another object; and no art can conceal from the 
observer the fact that the limb is an inanimate 
counterfeit; whilst most people would prefer the 
sight of an empty ^JceVe, as being loss ungraceful 
Ijian so obtrusive a make-believe. 

A serviceable substitute for an arm and hand 
must, therefore, be sought for on other than an 
anatomical basis. We have seen some very 
handsome and ingenious contrivances to !neet the 


case. The finer and more curious the mechanism, 
however, the less attainable have they been to 
a moderate purse, and, what is perhaps of as much 
importance, the less likely have they appeared to 
stand the every-day tear and wear of free usage. 
It would serve no purpose to describe them, 
as the majority of the class we are writing 
about remain an article that is simple in itself, 
strong, durable, and reasonably priced. The 
demands of this class are at present met by 
an apparatus which appears to be the ultimate 
outcome of the thought and experience of 
everybody interested in the subject. It con¬ 
sists of a sheath, or ‘ socket,’ as it is technically 
called, made of layers of canvas and lqathcr, and 
lined with flannel or other warm fabric, into 
which the stump of the severed forearm is to be 
inserted, and the weight of which is distributed 
by means of straps passing through a band on the 
upper arm and tlieiicef crossways, round the chest. 
A hollow screw, or a catch-spring, is let into the 
end ®f this ‘ socket,’ by means of which any one 
of a number of ‘tools’ cun at will be attached, 
and wjU which the owner cun subservo the more 
common*purposes of daily life. These tools, like 
the ‘socket’ itself, are generally of a stereotyped 
character— namely, a hook, a knife, a fork, a 
spoon, a pen, a pencil, and a glass-holder. A set 
—‘socket’ and tools- can be bought for from four 
guineas upwards, according to the quality of the 
mateuals and the class of workmanship. 

Let us be thankful for what mechanical skill 
has thus far done to meet the case. But it is 
only because we doubt the finality of the 
resources in this direction, tliat we venture 
to point out, first, that the fixing and unfix¬ 
ing of the ‘tools’ implies the full use of one 
natural hand ; and, secondly, that any one-handed 
man can perform almost all tin 4 duties allotted 
to the ‘tools’ much more leadily and deftly 
without than with then 1 assistante. The hook— 
for lilting, gathering, or carrying—-is the only 
article oi real solid utility to him, if we except, 
perhaps, the knife or the fork in assisting him 
at meals. In the case of a person who has lost 
hath hands, the apparatus is, ot course, more 
valuable. But there, again, the iuherent weak¬ 
ness of the arrangement crops up; for the 
patient, has to be indebted to a second person 
eveiy time a ‘tool’ requires to be attached or 
withdrawn; the consequence being, that recourse 
to them ia rare, mul the all-uselul ‘hook’ is the 
instrument mainly relied upon by the 110 -lianded 
as by the one-lianded man. 

Happily, the number of instances of the loss 
of botli hands is comparatively small. It is large 
enough, however, to warrant more attention than 
surgical-instrument makers have hitherto given 
it. The following case, and the apparatus 
designed for the patient’s use, are given, in the 
modest hope that it may afford more than a 
hint for the guidance of the benevolent who 
arc interested in any similar case, and some 
ray of comfort to the objects of their com¬ 
miseration. 

We were recently driving with a friend along 
one of the fine pieces of road so common in 
South Lincolnshire, when we passed a number 
of cattle being driven along by a tidily dressed, 
active little man by the aid of a stick and a 
wury little collie. His left sleeve was empty, 
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and we noticed that he had also lost an eye. 
We made some remark upon his skill in droving, 
seeing that he had only the use oi one hand anil 
one eye. 

‘One hand!' said our friend ; ‘Old Lettie has 
no hands.’ 

‘ No hands! How, then, can he carry a cane 
and make such clever use of it ? ’ 

‘ Well, I will tell you the history of the case; 
and, m the course of the day, we may meet the 
man himself at Long-Sutton. His eye he lost 
early in life; and one day some five years ago, 
Lettie was employed feeding a chaff-cutter for one 
of the farmers about here, when his left arm was 
drawn in by the knives, and was torn to pieces. 
Instead of shouting to his mate to stop the 
machine, he stupidly tried to release the arm 
with his right hand, and that, too, was com¬ 
pletely destroyed before ho was released. ITis 
mate applied what are called fuzz-balls to the 
bleeding stumps; got a cart, and drove linn to 
Wisbech hospital, some bix miles distant, where 
the left arm was promptly removed _ at the 
shoulder, and the right hand taken ou" at the 
wrist. The man is of a cheery nature, has a 
fine constitution, and pulled through ro well, 
that he was at home again in less than six 
weeks—but helpless His friend, the village 
shoemaker, made him a rough bheath for 
his stump, and the blacksmith made for 
him a hook, which he got fixed on to the 
sheath; and for about eighteen months this 
primitive arrangement was all Lettie had to 
depend upon in lieu of his hands. When at 
home, he had to be fed like a child ; and when 
from home, had to go without. The only woik 
he could do was to drive a lew cattle to market 
for the farmers. This entailed all-day absences, 
and the only refreshment he could get was from 
a beer-mug held to his head by some .sociable 
acquaintance or other. His calling was a No a 
very dangerous one for one so situated. Not 
having the use of a stick, he had to throw himself 
against the cattle to keep them together and get 
them forward. Many kind people widied t<* get 
him some appliance that might a&sist him , 
nor di»l money stand in the way. But the 
“trade” could suggest nothing except a sort of 
sheath for the arm, to wlncli another person 
might attach a knile or a fork or a spoon w'hen 
he required its use. This, In', fi lends con¬ 
cluded, would have been sheer waste of money 
in Lettie’s case; and so the subject was dropped 
by all except one of my neighbour*, who had a 
strong opinion that the trade did not know 
everything, and that something useful could and 
should be designed fdr the poor fellow\ My 
neighbour had no mechanical skill, but w r os 
intelligent and in earnest; and aftei a few days’ 
thought, produced a design so simple and 
natural, that a good many wondered it had not 
occurred to them before. Strange to say, though, 
the surgical-instrument makers pooh-poohed it, 
said it would never answer, amt in line would 
have nothing to do with it. Not to be beaten, 
my neighbour took his design to a respectable 
firm in Liverpool, and talked the chief into 
setting about having the apparatus constructed. 
Ami Lettie has now had the article in daily 
use for over three years. There is nothing 
very clever about it oi about its inception, but 


it lias the merit of being a real practical assistant 
and friend to the poor fellow.’ 

On the afternoon of the same day, when we 
and our friend Mr Bateman were seated in the 
smoke-room of the Bull at Long-Sutton, the 
maimed drover passed the window. Our friend 
knocked on the window and called him in. Ho 
was asked to sit down, which he did, and 
immediately placed Ins cane between his knees, 
pulled it free from his arm, and began to mop 
nis forehead with the sleeve of his coat. 

‘ Will you have something to eat, Lettie?’ asked 
Bateman. 

‘ Thank ye, sir ; i f ye please.’ 

A plate of meat and bread wa* placed before 
him, and we became curious to see liow he would 
manage. He first pushed back Ills sleeve against 
his knee, disclosing a leathern socket covered with 
a number of electro-plated pieces; and placing 
the front of the wrist against a small hook fixed 
in his waistcoat, pulled open a handsome knife- 
blade, the point of which was pronged like .1 lork. 
With this lie very adroitly cut and p’Vked up 
the food before him ; having done which, he care¬ 
fully wiped the blade, and olo-ed it bv pressing 
it against the table, as one would ilo.-e a clasp- 
knife. After sundry questions about the maiket, 
Bateman laid a shilling belore Lettie and a-Lod 
him to put it in his poi ket. Lettie, smiled—this 
laid not been the fir>t shilling he had earned by I 
exhibiting the resources of his stump and in the, \ 
same way that lie had opened the knile, opened 
out what is called a ealih mid-hold spring. After 
a little mameuvring, ho contrived to fix the 
shilling, slid it into his pocket, and closed this 
blade as he had done the fonner He then 
pressed the end of his stick into a lube lying 
along the back ot the wrist—and which we learned 
(ontanied a strong spring—the sink being held as 
in a vnc. Befoio he lelt, we asked and obtained j 
a careful view ot the appliances, and herewith 
briefly note the diffeient parts and their uses. 

The ‘socket’ had been made exceptionally 
strong, and had been fitted on to a plasLer-ol-Paris 
cast taken of the man’s forearm. The tube, with 
spring L live ted along the outer side of the socket, 
and is about three-quarters in diameter and five 
inches long. The man has had a set of light 
garden tools made, the handles of which lit into 
this tube m the same way as his stick, and with 
these he is able to do all Ilia own gardening. 
The knife, &e. is luctelv the idea of a many-bladed 
pocket-knife, applied. It is riveted to the inner 
side of the w r risf, and arrangement has been made 
so that each blade can be separately opened, as 
described, without the assistance of a second 
person. It will occur to any one that the number 
of blades could lie enlarged if required. The 
large hook is a fixture, ami d >es not protrude 
from the end of the ‘socket,’ as is usually the case, 
but is riveted along the upper edge of the socket, 
from which it extends only the length of the* 
head of the hook. This arrangement leaves room 
at the cud of the stump for the old-fashioned 
hollow screw, common to most sockets ; and the 
man can have a pen, spoon^&c. inserted W’hen 
he requires such at home. 

We will only add that from what we saw and 
heard, Lottie is making a reasonably good living, 
and declares himself better off now than when he 
had both hands. We can only hope that it is 
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so, and tliat other poor fellows similarly situated 
may take heart of grace from reading the story of 
his artificial hand, the workmanship of which is a 
credit to the makers.* 

Observations on the swallow. 

The following interesting notes on the swallow 
were recently communicated by an observer to the 
Scotsman newspaper. 

Some years ago I had, to me, an unusual 
opportunity of observing the behaviour of a pair 
ot swallows dm mg almost the whole of two 
seasons and the opening of a third; and what 
follow's is a record taken during the course of an 
acquaintance which I succeeded in establishing 
with the harmless and timid »iratines. 

I heard while in my fuom, one morning about 
six o’clock, a persistent chattwing about the 
^ont door. Ou going to see what was the 
matter, J lound a louple of swallows (the front¬ 
door being open) fluttering in and out of a small 
outer lobby of about eight feet square. I shut, 
the door of the mm r lobby, mid looked out to 
ascertain the cause of the evident ext demon t. 

1 soon saw' that the object of interest was the 
upper tiank on the wile of tin* front-door bell, 
and that a* little mud was fixed here ami there 
on the crank. Dining the day a portion of a 
nest was built, and tow aids ricmng the birds 
left. With a view to observation and to insure 
quiet to the builder-, J cut the bell-wire, put 
the front-door on tin* chain, and wedged it, 
leaving a space fol entry and exit of some six 
inches. Next morning f found the birds very 
busy and their house rising lapidly 1 bad 
callers watched, and m a general way did all 
that 1 could to secure quiet for tin* turds. 

My lion -ekeeper had at fiiv-t strong objection* 
to the* notion ot a nr-t inside the house. How¬ 
ever, her bark being worse than her lute, she 
was induced to forbear, and soon became quite 
proud of the whole thing, and a most interested 
watcher. 1 now tried to cultivate the acquaint¬ 
ance of mv visitors. Tin's I found was a matter , 
of some difficult}. I had been careful from tin 
first not to intrude*, as I ibuuel that the* sight 
even of my figure, a- J looked from within the 
glazed inner-lobby door, caused alarm. Accord¬ 
ingly, I made my advances with care, and was 
soon able to pass from the inner t<* the outer 
lobby, and to move about or sit as long as 1 
pleased within a few feet of the* nest, watching 
the birds come and go as they built their nest 
or fed their young. 

I would now shite some observations I suc¬ 
ceeded in making during the two seasons the 
swallows sojourned! with me. Ami first, as to 
the nest. While* the neat was building, I came 
to be of opinion that the female only builds the 
nest, although both male and female select the 
materials. 1 was able to distinguish between tlA* 
birds, and so lmel a test. The difference in 
appearance and occupation of the^ two birds was 
quite marked. The 4cmalc was dumpier m form 
and doucer m colour than the male. The note, 
too, of the male bird was strong and cheery; 

* Mr J. W. Wood, 81 Church Street, Liverpool, os an 
artificial hand maker, may safely be recommended. 


while that of the female was little heard, and 
had, even while building, a soothing, hushing 
sound, as of a mother stilling a child. The male 
bird, too, was less timorous than the female. 
Again, both birds, as I have said, went appa¬ 
rently in search of material for building the nest; 
but one, and always the same bird, left some¬ 
what earlier than the other, and returned a little 
sooner. The pilot bird, the male, always, on 
returning fi*oui the search for mud, perched on 
the lmtcl above the door, and, till his mate began 
work, sat in silence and with head to the side, 
listening. Then he stnuk up a bright) cheering 
tune, and continued to sing while the work of 
building w**nt on. J>y-aml-by, when the builder 
had finished, he stopped singing, listened for a 
moment, and tlu*n flow away m search of more 
mud*’followed by Iih mate; and so the work 
w cut on. 

I have mentioned fiiat the male was a less 
timorous bird than the female. 1 noticed this 
fact 11 X the following amusing way : One morning, 
when tl^e nest was pretty W'ell built, T ven¬ 
tured, nr. the absence of the birds, to take a 
seat in the outer lobby, and W'ltlun seven or eight 
feet of the nest 1 sat pcrhrtly still, waiting 
the return of the birds. Tlu* male caiue and took 
his usual place on the lintel. In a few seconds 
hi* mate followed, and seeing me as she swept in, 
turned tail with a cry of terror and flew out. 

1 did not move, and presently she returned, only 
agaiu to fly away in terror. The nude, who had 
sat silent, and evidently astonished, now joined 
the female bird ; and together they hung about 
the doorway chattuing earnestly. In a short 
time the male bud left lus mate, and, hoxering 
about in ever-narrowing circles, came closer and 
closer to me m anxious examination. 1 still sat 
perfectly quiet. In the end the examination 
seemed satisfactory, for piesently he joined the 
female and tried to persuade her to return to 
her work. She would not be persuaded, and 
advice being of no use, the master of the house 
proceeded to exercise authority. He flew about, 
evidently in auger, and tried to drive his mistress 
within doors. Tn the long-run he succeeded; 
and from that day I could move about or sit 
m the outer lobby as I pleased, without fear of 
witnessing another domestic scene. 

Next, .is to the hatching and rearing of the 
young. Each season saw' two broods of three 
birds each. During the first season, the weather 
was uniformly genial, and both broods matured 
and flew eaily and strong. Of the second season 
the first brood was hatched under most favour¬ 
able circumstances, but bad weather delayed the 
flight of the bird*. In coflscquonco, the second 
incubation began late; the weather, too, was, and 
continued to be, throughout of a very unfavour¬ 
able character. Two of the birds were strong 
and well fed, the third was weak and i 1 ’ fed. 
Every one knows the saying, ‘There’s a werdic 
in ilka nc-tand i never saw a better illustra¬ 
tion of the words than in the case of the weak 
bird of the fourth brood. The two strong birds, 
before fjiey were able to fly, took up positions, 
the one at the hinge corner of the door, the other 
at the opposite corner, and each, as the parent 
birds swept in every two or three minutes, caught 
the food; while the werdie trotted between the 
two, got therefore little to seat, was in a constant 
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fret, and did not grow. Soon the parent birds, 
for want of house-room, and perhaps for sanitary 
reasons, began to roost outside. The young birds, 
however, returned to the nest each evening ; and 
it was amusing to watch the little weakling 
hobbling to its bed lone and compamonless. 

The swallows had sot their three 

Young on tho rail, and looked over tlio sea. 

The two strong birds began to practise for flight 
and to hawk, and soon after their parents left, 
they flew south. I never saw the third lurd 
attempt flight. One morning I missed it from 
its perch and from the nest, and what became 
of it I know not 

I may mention that a friend of mine, a devoted 
student of (filbert White, and a great friend and 
observer of the swallow, used to visit my birds 
almost d.ulv, and was a witness of the* things 
I have stated. Re had never seen a nest similarly 
situated, nor liad he met anywhere with iacts 
or a statement such as the above in Ins experi¬ 
ence or on record. During the first season, w r o 
frequently thought of marking the lard , m case 
some of them, old or young, might leturn. I 
had hope, from the peculiar and thoroughly 
sheltered situation of the ne4, that some of the 
birds might come again, and therefore, did not 
care to do anything that might cause terror. 1 
should have liked, no doubt, to ascot lain whether 
old or young, or perhaps both, might return-- 
ami any evidence as to the return of the young 
birds would have been curious—but dining 
neither of the two seasons did 1 take the buds 
and mark them. I am sorry I did not do so, 
as before a third season arrived, an accident hap¬ 
pened to the nest that barred future observation. 
A caller during tho winter failing to ring the 
door-hell in the usual way, jerked the piece of 
detached who inside the outer lobby, rung the 
hell, no doubt, but broke the nest, and a portion 
came away. 1 was m hopes that the birds, on 
their return—for they came a thud time—might 
have thought the shattered nest worth mending 
On examining—and most carefully they dnl it— 
the fragments, they decided not to repair, and 
left tho scene, Possibly, like other builders, and 
the general faithless, the mysterious was a loe 
witli which they could not deal; or perhaps it 
was against all swallow lore that a nest so 
situated should fail. In any case, they took their 
departure, greatly to my sorrow, and so brought 
an amusing and most interesting experiment to 
a thoroughly unscientific conclusion. 


THE‘MO NT II: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Report of lit. de Lesseps on the present 
state and prospects of the Panama Canal works, ( 
which has lately been issued to the shareholders j 
iu that vast undertaking, is full of interesting 
information. Although the original programme 
of proceedings has been modified to some extent, 
its salient features have not been departed from. 
The canal, it will be remembered, is to consist 
o£ an open cutting, nine metres deep, and twenty- 
two metres wide at the bottom, stretching from 
Colon, on the Atlantic side ot the isthmus, to 


Panama, on the Pacific coast—a distance of about 
forty-five miles. The works include a lock at 
the Panama end of the canal, to prevent the 
tide creating too swift a current m tile water¬ 
way, and an immense dam to intercept the waters 
of an encroaching river, aud to turn them into 
another course. 

With regard to the present position of these 
works, the Report tells us that ‘half the effort 
necessary for the cutting of the canal has already 
been made,’ and that without doubt the year 
1888 will see the completion of the enterprise. 
The number of cubic yards of soil removed 
shows a steady increase, from over half a 
million, in January last, to something like 
three-quarters of a million cleared m May. The 
total amount of soil to be moved is estimated at 
over one hundred million cubic ynids. The 
insurrection which took place in Colon and 
Panama in May last was not the cau»e of any 
loss to the caual Company, although one of tho 
contraitois was a bull'erer to some extent. By 
releiTiug to the several contracts with the Com¬ 
pany, it will be useeltained ihat tin total ro>t 
of constructing the canal will lie Iwemy-iight 
million of pounds steilmg 
The famous Boulak Museum, near Cairo, 
becomes licher and liclier every year with a 
constantly increasing store of Egyptian anti¬ 
quities , for its energetic director, Piofessor Mus- 
pero, performs periodical voyages ot di ’cowry, 
and comes back laden with spoils of great value. 
From such an expedition he lias lately leluined, 
and, as usual, it has been a fruitful one. ]Sot 
only does he turn liis attention to the exploration 
of sites of historical renown, but lie pent tiates 
into localities which are comparatively qmto 
unknown. In .such a place -named Ekhmoen 
—a va-t necropolis was di-aovcivd about a year 
ago, ami its tombs ale now being daily examin»‘d. 
A limestone clitt lurms the heart <>1‘ tins iem<lik¬ 
able cmeteiv, and not only are the hepuMiul 
chamber.-, formed aitificially hole, but every natu¬ 
ral li'-sure in the rock has its silent tenants. 
Some, of these chambers contain as many us a 
dozen • "iii'.r.Js. But they are not family vaults, 
for 1 *i hi iipi:* 1 . slioiv tliafc they contain bodies 
of pirsons in no w.iy conneited by family ties. 
Tt is indeed believed that these graves were not 

t irivate dwellings of the dead, but more like 
totels, fur accommodation in which surviving 
relatives paid a rent to the propnelor, possibly 
a pne-t. If the dues remained unpaid, the dead 
were turned out to make room for others, many J 
of these places giving evidence that the mummies 
have been subjected to continual changes of loca- j 
turn. Tin* date of those cuiious resting-places 
of tlie dead seems to extend from the time of 
the Pyramid builders to the latest Greek epocln 
The bodies are covered with some adhesive ma¬ 
terial, with an overlying coat of stucco. This 
upper surface is painted with a portrait of the 
deceased, dressed in festal robes, but without 
any religious emblems or hieroglyphics. It is 
unfortunate that the bodies are • so perishable 
that a touch is almost sUflicicnt to cause them 
to fall into dust, but it is found possible with 
great care to preserve three or four out of every 
hundred disinterred. 

Fifty years ago, there was discovered in 
Leicester a Roman tcsseluted pavement, which 
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has since become well known, to arclucologists. 
Its position in a dark underground cellar made 
it difficult of access and examination ; it has now 
been purchased by the town-council, and the 
beauty of the work is fully displayed to view 
l>y*removing the buildings which were above it. 
This pavement is quite a marvel of design and 
constructive skill, particularly when it is noted 
that the artist has made use of the most common 
materials. Different-coloured bricks, slate, and a 
white composition like limestone, cut into small 
pieces, form the tessera) of this curious pave¬ 
ment. Its general construction, too, is remark¬ 
able. First, there is a foundation of concrete, 
upon which is laid a bed of pounded brick and 
lime ; above this is a layer of white cement, 
upon which the tessera) have evidently been 
stuck, with their rougher sides downwards. The 
operation seems to lmvo been completed by 
pouring liquid cement over the ornamental floor, 
fill up its interstices, alter which the whole 
li.is been rubbed down and polished. The pave¬ 
ment is probablv eighteen hundred } ears old. 

The success ot the Japanese Village m London, 
1 m fore its untimely destruction by fire, lias led 
1o the promotion of a somewhat similar win me 
m the shape of an Indian Native Village Exhibi¬ 
tion, and a Company lias been formed to carry j 
out this idea. lixtmsive premises have been j 
secured in Regent Stn el, Loudon, and visitors to j 
the metropolis will shoitly have the opportunity | 
of there seeing native ailificeis, such no carpet-j 
weavers, W'oikeisiu liras-, "old and silver smiths, i 
ivory turners, &c , at woik as m their shops m 
India. Tn addition to this display of native 
handicrafts, there will be jugglers and snake- 
charmer*. Indian teas, curries, condiments, Ac. 
will be served m a separate apailimnt by native 
attendants. Altogether, the Exhibition promises 
to be a xeiy lnteiediug one, and it should prow 
Useful, ton, m bringing us into nearer acquaint¬ 
ance with our fellow subjects m a far-off laud. 

An artificial caoutchouc, wliuh is said to re¬ 
semble vulcanised india-rubber, but to be a 
better resister of the action of hot water, is do-, 
scribed m one of the loreign technical journals. 
Tin* skins of small animals, such as haies, 
rabbits, &C., are washed, cleared of hair, and 
hoded with five, per cent, of crude glycerine and 
a little water in a Papin's digester until the whole 
mass is quite dissolved. As a result, a tlmk and 
tough glue is obtained, which is afterwards treated 
with potassium dichromate, to make it insoluble. 

4 * iew description of stair-plates has been 
patented by Mr F. W. llembry, of Newgate 
Street, London. These plates—the use of winch 
is to deaden noise and protect stairs from the 
effect of constant traffic—consist of metal gauze 
attached to a rubber backing. Above tliis wirc- 
gauze is spread cement, which fills up all the 
interstices between the wires, and which, alter 
vulcanisation, binds the whole into a compact j 
material. The plates ran be bent into shape Ho 
follow the contour of the steps to which it limy 
bo applied. , , 

Some years ago, 4hero was sold in the streets 
a* little contrivance called the ‘ Lovers’ Telegraph.’ 
It consisted of two boxes, each furnished with a 
parchment bottom, and communicating with each 
other by a thread fastened to the imddlg of each 1 
parchment. If this thread were tightly stretched | 


between the boxes, a speaker into one box was 
cleiuly beard at the other box, although the 
thread might he fifty ieet or more in length. The 
theory of the contrivance is simple enough. The 
speaker causes the first parchment to be thrown 
into vibration ; these vibrations act as pulls to 
the thread, so that the distant diaphragm is urged 
into similar movement, and the original sounds 
are given forth. 

A mechanical telephone on tlio above principle 
has lately been invented by two American gentle¬ 
men, and has been exhibited m London with 
much success, the lme-wiru being five hundred 
yards long, and stretching from Ludgate Circus 
to Chancery Lane. The boxes are furnished with 
d;n>!T.v;m« male of thin slips of willow inter- 
la* i- I # l *g< lie an I varnished, as a protection from 
moisture. A metal plate forms the centre of this 
vibratile diaphragm, to which the line-wire is 
attached ; and there if a provision for tightening 
the wire, should it become slack. One of the 
mosfc\ngenious features in this new form of tele¬ 
phone > the manner m which the wire is sup- 
polled avid made to turn round comers. This 
is accomplished by means of india-rubber corks 
fixed on wall brackets, attache^ to which arc loops 
of wire. It will thus be seen tb.it the whole 
arrangement is stiietly mechanical. There is no 
electric apparatus to get out of order, ami the 
difficulties aiming from ‘induction’ are avoided. 
Each box acts as transmitter and receiver, and 
the system has the mei it ol simplicity. 

The signalling balloon invented by Mr Bruce, 
which is shown at the inventions Exhibition, has 
iccontly been tried for the fii*t time m actual 
prailnc. Made ol a material as translucent as 
possible, the balloon contains within its gas- 
chamber a number of incandescent electric lamps. 
These glow-lamps are in connection with the 
earth by means of wires which pass down the 
coiil which holds the balloon captive. The cur¬ 
rent is put on to the lamps for short or long 
periods, so as to spell out me-'Siigo* Lorn alott 
by the Morse code. 

A wonderful instance of the manner in which 
a scientific diseovciy can be turned to prac¬ 
tical advantage has recently occurred. At the 
Montreal meeting of the British Association, 
I'lofes'-or Lodge gave a lecture on ‘Dust,’ and 
pointed out a new observation due to himself 
and Mr J. 4V. Clark. These two gentlcmeu had 
made the curious discovery that the passage of 
electric sparks through a dust-laden atmosphere 
would quickly cause the dust to settle down. 
During the le*tuic alluded to, a hell-glass filled 
win m.igne-iiim smoke was subjected to experi¬ 
ment, and the contained air rapidly became 
clear when the sparks were passed through it 
So much for the scientific discovery. Now for 
its application. The head of a firm of lead- 
smelters in Wales read a report of this lecture. 
Tie knew what difficulty there was in retaining 
the fume or volatilised lead from the smelting- 
works, and preventing it escaping from the flues , 
to poison the atmosphere outside, besides robbing 
the smelter. He determined to see whether the 
electric spaik would not cause the fume to fall 
in the same way that it acted upon dust. An 
experimental shaft made of barrels, with windows 
in it, and an electric machine by which sparks 
could be sent through the funic, soon demonstrated 
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the fact that the thin*' could he done. The 
works are now to be supplied with apparatus for 
treatment of the fume on a large scale, and the 
results will be looked forward to with great 
interest It will be evident that the principle is 
applicable to other industries besides lead-smelting, 
and its adoption will be hailed with satisfaction 
both by manufacturers and sanitary reformers. 

On a broad river near tlie city ot Baltimore, 
some experiments have lately been carried out 
by Professor Graham Bell with referenee to the 
prevention of collisions at sea in times of tog. 
These experiments are based on tlie well-known 
property of bodies placed in the path of sound¬ 
waves reflecting baric those waves as an echo 
As a source ot sound, a niuricet w itli a pjk nking- 
trumpet at its muzzle and loaded with blank- 
cartridge w.is employed. This trumpet not only 
gave direction to the sound-impulse, but also 
intensified the audible effect. It was found that 
ordinary steamboats and vessels with large.sails 
threw back an echo that was most readilv 
observable. Even a boat approaching s. till its 
bow towards the source of miuiuI thre\j back a 
feeble echo at a distance of a quarter 01 a mile. 
A curious elfect was noticed when the surface 
of the river was rippled, each npple sending 
back a reflected wave of sound, the whole 
resembling a distant roll of musketry. It is 
believed that this new method will be of great 
value in indicating the position of in bergs. It 
need hardly be pointed out that the distance of 
the obstructing body can be readily calculated 
by observing the lapse of time between the report 
and the reception of its echo. 

Pmtscli’s principle of compressing oil-gas for 
lamps on rail wavs is now familiar to all tra¬ 
vellers. It has lor some time been applied to 
buoys at outlying places, where a light can he 
kept burning for many weeks or months according 
to tlie capacity of the npp.iiatus. Eight surii 
buoys have been in use for many months on the 
Suez (Vmal, and now four more have been sent 
out to the same place. A g.is hea< on made oil this 
principle is to be erected in August next on the 
Umitoch rocks in the Clyde. The chief advantage 
of the system is, that a light < an be kept burning 
without supervision for a very long period. 

An ontbieak of natural gas in tlie river Clyde, 
a few hundred yards below Rothwell Bridge, has 
lately excited much interest. It seems that tlie 
river in that place has for some time bubbled up 
in a curious manner; but it ultra* ted no attention 
until an angler, happening to throw a cigar-light 
into the water, was astonished to see the bubble 
burst into flame. This flume rises to a height 
of several feet. SuelUoiitbreaks of gas arc not 
unprecedented in Lanaikshire, more than one 
instance having been recorded in past years. 
But such displays 6ink altogether into insignifi¬ 
cance when compared with the vast outpourings 
of natural gas in moi o distant parts of tlie world. 
The town of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, for instance, 
is extensively lighted from subtenanean sources. 
The supply at present is about twenty-fiv'C million 
cubic lect each day, and this will, it is antici¬ 
pated, be increased to forty million feet when a 
ten-inch main now being laid is completed. The 
houses supplied number fifty mills and lactones, 
besides numerous private residences. 

The attention now being paid to the revival 


of Irish industries has no doubt stimulated the 
promoteis ol the Irish Artisans’ Exhibition, 
recently opened in Lublin. The object of this 
Exhibition in to show what can be done by 
workmen themselves in their spare time. The 
scheme has m every way proved to be a successt 1 

There is much interest attm hed to the many 
schemes which are being introduced to supersede 
horse-traction by some mechanical mode of pro¬ 
pulsion. Steam tramcars are now common in 
many of our Northern and Midland towns, 
although the metropolis has for the present had 
nothing to do with them. Electrical tramcars 
have been tried, and apparently found wanting, 
for they have not come into anything more than 
experimental use. Two years ago, an nir-dnvcn j 
ear was tried in North London, and lor some 
months did its daily journeys in competition 
with the hor-es. We now leant that these trial J 
trips were so satisfarioiy m even way that the 
(’ompnuy intend to disphiee the whole of their 
horse-worked care. 0Jl this line by ten compressed 
air-cars oil the Mricaivki system. T’u method 
has for some months been shown in op. ration on 
a short line in the giounds of the inventions 
Exhibition. Its introduction will be bailed with 
delight b\ all who know what killing work the 
tramways are to the poor horses 

A swarm of bees settling on a man's head in | 
Tli gent Street, London—a locality lioni which | 
one mu t travel a i on adorable distance in any i 
direction before green fn Ids are reached- is an j 
octiuivnoc ol too startling a nature to pass j 
unnoticed. If the most d.tintg novelet had ; 
dexciibed fcinli an event, lie would have been j! 
unmercifully ridiculed But the truth, ev< r ;| 
stianger than fiction, still remains, that a gentle j 
man in Regent Stmt, was lately seen covered 
from crown to waist with a large swarm of 1 
bee-'. After walking up and down for sonic 
time in the hope that bis strange tenants wonul 
leave bun, he was agisted to remove his coat and 
hat. The swarm then took flight, leaving behind 
them lutkilv only one or two stings. 

Jordan’s nnpioved Sunshine Recorder is an 
iiistiument of great value to the meteorologist, 
and of interest to all, when it is considered what 
an important aid to human welfare in various 
ways is the* presence of actual sunshine. The 
means of recording the exact amount, ol this life- 
light which is received in various districts month 
after month and vvcik bv week, for the sake of 
comparison with other phenomena, is naturally a 
thing of great moment. The improved instru¬ 
ment is very simple m construction, and cannot 
get out of order. It consists of a hollow cylinder, 
lined with a chart made of paper sensitive to 
light. Tlie solar rays reach this surface through 
two small openings, one apertui'4 serving lor the 
sun’s cull .nice during the morning hours, and 
the, other for the afternoon. When once* adjusted 
according to the latitude of the place of observa¬ 
tion, the recorder requires no attention beyond a 
visit to replace the chart by a blank one every 
evening The chemical word is rendered per¬ 
manent by merely soaking the paper m water for 
a short time. 

It is remarkable that the chief precious metals, 
gold, platinum, and silver, are characterised by 
a high degree of ductility. Professor S. P. 
Langley has recently obtained platinum wire 
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one-fifteen thousandth of an inch in diameter, ns that nothing whatever is being done beyond a 
This, however, is by no means the limit of little experimental work with a toy tank. Per- 
attamable tenuity, as the metal may be drawn baps the bo«t suggestion for dealing with this 
much finer if care be taken to secure perfect bugbear, which becomes more difficult to deal 
freedom from dust particles, which scratch the with every year, is that of Mr Page, a Thames 
wire and lead to its rupture. Mr Head of ship-owner -namely, that a small fleet of large 
Brooklyn, indeed, lias produced a platinum tank steamers should he built to carry the daily 
thread which is so fine as to be scarcely visible sewage of London far out to sea, ami there dis- 
to the ordinary unassisted eye. The following charge it in deep water. Such a fleet could be 
is his ingenious method of preparing these lila- built for the price of one ironclad, and its object 
raents. He covers ordinary platinum wire with would be to save lilts and not to destroy it. 
au outer coat or tubing of silver; this bimetallic This proposal lias, we learn, been already sub- 
combmation is then drawn like ordinal y wire, milted to tlm Metropolitan Board of Woiks. 

the process being repeated until an incredible --- 

degree of temutv is attained. When the proper nnnAGinvAT vm'i.'U 

htns, hai bo™ WM, the siher-roveivl pin- OCCASIONAL hOTliS. 

tiMim wire is plunged into a bath of nitric acid, , simple pisucultume. 

wimh dissolves off the envelope of silver and * 

leaves lure the line cm**-thread of platinum. Mr To stock small lakes and rivers with trout is 


Bead proposes to <• 
Client, instead of l’ 1 


fii"‘ platinum fila- now, owing to recent Advances in the knowledge 
: • 1 at present in of pisciculture, an easy and hv no means expen- 


, JUSWilU C»1 I 1 • all j'K-lIUP m Ml jIVII II IlltlUl, **■* .' —I- 

lor dividing the fields of certain optical Uive quitter. By a system of which vve are about 


instruments. to giw\smiie useful particulars, thirty thousand 

As it m not c verv body who has the good trout-fry^can be turned into a stieam at a cost 
fortune to have sun-blinds afhxul to e\erv win- --irrespective of carnage—of less than twenty 
dow in Ins house, it may be worth while to pounds. To carry out the system, experience is 
note that a \ery eHi-ilua] and verv cheap pm- not absolutely necessary, provided there is sufli- 
toitmn from the sun’s iwjs is within the reach ciont intelligence to lake its place, 
ol most ])eo]»le. Jt loiiMrts in simply lowering A most dilfic nit part of pisciculture is spawn- j 
slightly the upiur division of the wmdow-frame, ing the fish, and taking care of the ova until | 
and turning the ordinary linen blind outside they become eyed, that is, until two little dots i 
instead ol inside the window. Tints the window- can be seen m the egg, which indicate that the j 
panes arc* not only shaded, but a space, through embryo fidi is safely inside, and will soon be 
winch there is necessarily a draught, is between ready to carnage. Constant attention, pure, 
tliem and the linen. The effect in cooling a water, and other essentials, are necessary to bung 
room when the* blaze is strong is quickly per- the ova up to the eyed stage; 1111181101 ' that, the 
ecptiblo , for, as is well known, the oppressive rest is simple. As lias been previously noted 
waimth from an unshaded window io due ehiellv in these* pages, pisciculturists, and notably Sir 
to the accumulated heat in the glass. While the* James Maitland of llowietoun (Stnlingshm), now 
bright sun is on the blind, there will be plenty sell the eggs when they me about a week off 
of light m the room. Should a wind shake the hatching, for they then travel well on swan’s-down, 

blind inconveniently, it can be kept still by m boxes, packed between layers of moss. The 

draw mg the cord and tassel into the room and one essential is to keep them cool by means of 

' securing it by shutting down the lower divi-iou ice, otherwise they arc apt to hatch out, or die 

of the wmdow-snsh. on the journey. The great advantage of pur- 

At a meeting of the Scottish Meteorological chasing the ova m their eyed state is, that then 
Society, there has ju.st been exhibited an nne- the chief dangers have lieen got over; the ova 
momuter (wind-measurer) devised by Professor are hardy ami not easily injured, and can be 
Crum Brown ot‘ Edinburgh. Mr Dickson has hatched out almost without appliances and vvith- 
for some time lieen making observations with out difficulty. They have simply to be laid down . 
it at the Marine Station, Grauton. The instru- in the bed of a stream in about six or eight 
ment has eight cups, instead ol the four used inches of water, covered with fine wire-netting, 
in the ordinary Kobinson anemometer; and to keep oil' water-birds, rats, and fishy foes; and, 
the gusts of wind, turning the shaft in a provided no heavy flood comes and sweeps them 
degree proportioned to their strength, record an ay, they hatch out in a few days, after which 
themselves by pencil on a sheet of paper wrapped the fry—or alevins, ns they are called for the 
round a cylinder which is drivefi by clock- firrt few weeks of their existence—shift for them- 
work—thus giving the time of occurrence of selves. The foregoing is the most .simple method 
the various gusts? What lias yet to he done, it of dealing with the o\;a, and owing to its sim- 
was stated, was to give an arithmetical value to plicitv, it often succeeds when more elaborate 
the strength of the gu^ts as recorded ; and it was plans fail. In some streams, the water where 
‘mentioned that with that view it was intended to only six inches deep, runs a little too rapidly 
obtain permission to affix such an instrument «tu to allow the ova to remain on the bottom. The 


of most people. Jt mii-orts in simply lower] 


a train travelling at a known rate of speed. 


best plan, then, is to go to some shallow on which 


The hot weather has m once more brought to the there is only one or two inches of water; scoop 
front the very difficult question of sewage disposal out a trough half-a-dozen inches deep ; stiew the 
ip our large towns and cities, the metropolis and bottom with small gravel stones about the size of 
its dirty Thames naturally figuring as tlie moral cobnuts, and on them lay the ova, of course 
to adorn the tale. The metropolitan authorities covering with wire-netting, as before. Some 
seem to be quite powerless to mend matters. A judgment is required as to the choice of a fehal- 
recent visitor to the works on the Thames tells low, as, if the stream is t»o strong, it will cover 
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the eggs with band and small stones; whereas i 
if no water flows through the trough, lew if any ' 
of the eggs will hatch. It is a good plan to | 
make the trough rather larger than is wanted, , 
and not to put any eggs within a foot of its 
head. 

The eggs should he laid down without being 
touched with the hand. When the lid of the 1 
box in which they arrive fiom the fishery is : 
unscrewed, they will he found in layers on 
swan’s-down, and covered with pressed moss. 
The latter should he rolled (not lifted) off them ; 
the swan’s-down, held by each side, should be 
put iu the water, ami the eggs floated off it into 
the trough, or ‘redd,’ to use the proper term. 
The eggs should not lie in a heap ; hut it will 
not matter much if they touch one another. 
If they lie too thickly, a slight disturbance of 
the wafer over them with a feather will cause 
them to separate. Where ihe stream is naturally 
rather muddy, and gives considerable deposit, 
the eggs should only be laid down about* three 
days before they are due to hatch, oJlienvi^e 
they get covered with sediment, and are thus 
suffocated. 

Late autumn, winter, and early spring are the 
times during which eyed ova can lie obtained 
It is well to take advantage of a spell of fine 
dry weather for the liatclung-out, floods being 
very troublesome and occasionally ruinous to the 
piscicultui Lt. 

One thing must always he home in mind- 
nainelv, that still water is fatal to trout-egg 1 --. 
Therefore, it would be futile to sow ova m the 
bed of a mill-tail, for when the mill stopped 
work on Sunday, they would all be suffocated, 
by reason of the. non-aeration of the water. Deep 
water, also, is Iikeh to sutlocate them Alter 
the ova hatch, the little fry or alevms will be 
noticed to have a yellow bag about the si/e of 
a pea attached to them. This is called the yolk, 
or umbilical, sac, and contains the food which 
nourishes them for the first three or four weeks ; 
when it has nearly disappeared, the little fi.-li 
come from under the stones where they have 
been for same time hidden, and begin to seek 
food for themselves. Not the least advantage 
of this system of stocking is that the young 
fry spread over the stream and find their own 
food ; for the greatest losses occur in piseicul- 
tural establishment - d '»in - the fry period, owing 
to‘the difficulty of b* -1 >. » - 1 i tiny things 

In brooks which arc very subject to floods, 
and therefore unfit for artificial trout-breeding, 
the following plan can he followed: parallel 
to the brook, dig a long narrow trench, and 
make the bottom six inches below tbe level 
of the water. Run water into it at one end 
and out at the other by means of tliree-inch 
drain-pipes. The bottom of tbe trench must be 
covered with gravel, and in it the ova can he 
hatched, going, when they feel inclined, into the 
brook through the outlet pipe. If built properly, 
floods will not affect this redd, as not more 
than a certain amount of water can possibly 
enter through the inlet pipe. A redd of tins 
kind, fourteen inches wide and fifteen feet long, 
will easily contain a box of fifteen thousand ova. 

In stocking a lake or large river, the eyed 
ova should be sown in some stream connected 
with it. The ova of Loch Leven trout may with ; 


great advantage be used for lakes, and possibly 
tor very large rivers. Ova of the common brown 
trout are bust for smaller streams. It has quite 
recently been found out that American brook- 
trout uo well in lakes through which no river 
runs; hut they have not been a success in • the 
rivers of this country. 

IIALF-DRED SALMON. 

An interesting experiment, conducted by Dr 
Francis Dav, at the llowietoun Fishery, in Stir¬ 
lingshire, lias come to an untimely end. Not 
very long ago, learned theorists leaned strongly to 
the opinion that a hybrid between salmon and 
trout was an impossibility; but practical men, 
on the other hand, wore inclined to take the con¬ 
trary view. Among these latter was Sir James 
Maitland, flic owner of the llowietoun Fishery, 
who quickly proved his views on the subject to 
be collect by fertilising eggs of twenty thousand 
Loch Leven ti out with tin* milt ol a salmon 
(Halmo ialar). These hatched on Ma 1 < h 0, 1RS2, 
just seventy-five days after lliev weic laid down 
on the ‘grilles,’ and for probably the. first time 
in the history of pisciculture, a rare of hall-bied 
salmon came into existence. 

From the-e hybrids it was hoped that a valu¬ 
able laud of fish might be bred, posses-mg many 
of the excellent qualities of the salmon without 
its migratory habits ; but whether these parti¬ 
cular hybrids were capable or not ol emit minim 
their species, was a doubtful question, only lo 
be solved by time Jn tbe fry-stage, always the. 
most trying peiiud, theie seems to have been a 
considerable mnatality among llio little fish, lor 
on November If), 188:5, there were only about 
a thousand remaining, the lme-t specimen being 
four anil a ball inches long. In Mai eh, lKri-1, 
tbe lulu ids were reduced to two bundled and 
twelve m number, but all were appatenllv in 
ext client health. Tlie\ were about flu, time 
placed in an octagon pond, Inning a diameter of 
twenty feet, and a depth of five and a lull feet. 
The largest specimen thin was a hi tic over ten 
inches in length ; but some were not above two 
and a quarter inches -a remarkable, difference in 
size, when it is remembered that the ages and 
parents were the same 

Dining the autumn of 1884 and the early 
spring of tins je.u, several fish were taken out 
ol the pond ; but all were sterile. In May, how¬ 
ever, a fish was taken out dead, which proved to 
be a female, with eggs developing, and which, in 
Dr Day’s opinion, would, lmd it Jived, have bred 
this winter. In Julv, owing to the great drought, 
the sti earn which led the pond became very low, 
and the jmnd w'as a good deal discoloured. One 
morning, the keeper, on going 1., feed the hybrids, 
saw one dead fish floating, and none rose to tlie 
surface to take, the food. The water was at once 
drawn off, and it was discovered that, with one 
exception, all the fish were dead. The largest 
was found to be thirteen and a half inches long, 
and weighed over a pound. 

Thu termination—-for we cannot call it failure 
—of this interesting and important experi¬ 
ment is much to be regretted. This winter, the 
hybrids would probably have been crossed with 
themselves, and also with trout and salmon, 
and a valuable kind of fish might have been the 
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result. In a detailed account of the experiment, 
written by Dr Day, it is stated that there, are 
fortunately some more of similar but younger 
hybrids at Jlowietoun, which will in due course 
solve the inquiry. 

• 

rnorosuo earthquake observations on ben 

NEVIS. 

At a recent mootin'' of the Scottish Meteoro¬ 
logical Society, Professor Ewing, Dundee, de¬ 
scribed the manner in whi< h ho proposes to 
I conduct a scries of earthquake observations on 
Den Nevis, lie was, lie said, instigated to take 
up the work by three oi the directors of the 
Society ; and m setting liimsclf to it, he bad 
adopted a wider view of the sense of tin* word 
* earthquake ’ than w us colloquially attached to it. 
If he accepted the restricted meaning of the word, 
there would, he supposed, be veiy little observa¬ 
tion possible on Den News; but recent observa¬ 
tions made in various parts of the world had 
shown that for the earth to he really at rest was 
an e\ent of the most extreme rarity, if it ever 
occurred at all. In the wider meaning which he 
proposed to give to the wold ‘earthquake,’ they 
must understand at least. I hive tolerably distinct 
classes of earth-movements. There were, tirst of 
all, earthquakes proper; and here he might say 
that he had served a pretty good apprenticeship 
in the observation of these, having experienced 
about three bundled of them during a m e years’ 
residence in Japan. Next there came a class of 
earth-movements of so xeiT delicate a kind as 
to be totally undistinguishable without some form 
oi instrumental assistance—earth-tremors, he called 
them ; mid last of all, there were what might be, 
named changes of the vertical, or those tiltings 
which the earth’s suit ace seemed to be constantly 
u“ 1 *rProfessoi Ewing then described m 
d '...! il, • l’..*-. instrium uts which he was having 
constructed for the puipose of recording earth- 
movements. What was wanted in the ohsevxatum 
of earthquakes proper and of earth-tremors was 
.in approach to neutral equilibiium; and this he 
had endeavoured to secure l>y an apparatus which 
was so adjusted as to combine a pendulum pioper 
with vvliat was in effect au inverted pendulum - 
the inverted pendulum being below' the other, 
and the ‘bobs^ of both being connected by wdiat 
is virtually a ball-and-socket arrangement. In 
the case of the instrument intended to record the 
changes from the vertical, a mirror firmly fixed 
in th$ rock is so placed in relation to a plate 
of mercury that when there is no tilting the 
images of both coincide, and are. taken in by a 
microscope placed in a certain position. When, 
however, there lias been any tilting, the images 
diverge, and the microscope at once detects the 
divergence, as well us the extent of it. 

ANOTHER GREAT AFRICAN WATERWAY. 

Since the discovery of the course of the Consjo 
itself, no more important addition to our know¬ 
ledge of the hydrography of the region lias been 
made than that from which the Iiev. G. Grenfell 
has recently returned. He has proved that the 
Mobangi, which enters the right bank of the 
Congo, forming a great delta, between twenty-six 
and forty-two minutes south latitude,, nearly 
opposite Equator Station, is probably its greatest 


tributary. Certainly, so far as yet known, it 
offers a much longer waterway than any affluent 
that has been explored. Mr Grenfell navigated 
the Mobangi in the little steamer Peace, on a 
mean course of north by east, from the equator 
to lour degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
and left it still in an open waterway. At four 
degrees twenty-three minutes north, just below 
the second rapids, he found it six hundred and j 
-non tv-three xnrds wide; at no point lower was 1 
it Je*>» in willli. Its mean depth is twenty-five 
feet, and although there the current runs not 
more than eighty to one hundred feet per minute, 
it means an immense volume of water to find 
running south at a point, as Mr Grenfell puts 
it, so near the supposed sources ot the Dnm<S 
the grj/al affluent of the Niger. Where does it ! 
all ctmie, from? he asks. The ‘trumhashes’ of J 
the Chad basin (Sellwe iji forth) are common, while ‘ 
they are not known on the Congo. The opinion 
of Ms Grenfell and of his Congo colleagues is, 
that t\e Mobangi is probably the lower part of 
the WeSV*, a river whose course is one of the 
unsolved problems of African geography. A large 
map, in run sheets, of the explored part of the 
river has just been received at the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. This map will appear in au 
early number of the Society’s proceedings; and 
a long narrative of Mr Grenfell’s recent work will 
probably lie published in the next number of 
the Baptist Missionary Journal. It is hoped, 
moreover, that a full narrative of Mr Gienfell’s 
explorations will reach England m time to be 
read at the Aberdeen meeting of the British 
Association. 

HOW TO PRESERVE CUT FLOWERS. 

An important rule, though seldom regarded, 
says Popular &ctmre News (United States, Ame¬ 
rica), is never to cram the vases with flowers. 
Many will last if only they have, a large mass of 
water m the vase, and not too many stalks to 
feed on the water and pollute it. Vases that can 
hold a large quantity of water are to l>e pre¬ 
ferred to the spindle-shaped trumpets that ore 
often used. Flat dishes filled with wet sand are 
also useful for short-stalked or heavy-headed 
tlowers; even partially withered blooms will 
revive when placed on this cool moist bubstance. 
Moss, though far prettier than sand, is to be 
avoided, us it so soon smells disagreeably, and 
always interferes with the scent of the iluwers 
placed in it for preservation. In the case of 
flowers that grow only in a cool temperature, 
and suffer when they get into warm and dry 
air, all that we can do is, to lessen evaporation 
as much as possible, and when such flowers have 
hairy steins and leaves, to submerge them for a 
minute, so that by capillary attraction they may 
continue to keep themselves moist and cool; but 
tins is dangerous to table-cloths or p dished 
surfaces, unless care be taken that the points of 
the leaves do not hang down, to prevent dripping. 
Another means of preventing delicate and sweet- 
scented flowers from flagging is to cut them 
with several leaves on the stem, and when the 
flower-hoad is placed in water, to allow only 
this head to remain above the water, while the 
leaves are entirely submerged. By this means 
the leaves seem to help to support the flower, 
which will then last for three days in a fairly 
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cool room. Frequent cutting of the stem is of 
great use; but with all flowers, by far the best 
plan is to put them outside, exposed to dew or 
rain, during the night, when they will regain 
strength enough to last for days. All New 
Holland plants, particularly flowering acacias, are 
benefited wonderfully by this apparent cruelty, 
and will even stand a slight frost far better than 
a hot room at night indoors. 

A SAFE BENZOLTNE LAMP. 

A lamp has been invented on a principle 
which precludes the possibility of the oiL 
escaping; and thus an explosion is made impos¬ 
sible. Our readers will he acquainted with the 
‘unspillable’ ink-bottle, m winch an inside 
channel of glass of about two-thirds the height 
of the vessel descends from it*, top, having an 
open and somewdiat-narrovcd bottom, the arrange¬ 
ment making it impossible, or nearly impos¬ 
sible, for the liquid to escape. The same pitnciplo 
is alopt-d in Smith’. P.it-Tt lVvol'no T.c'lp, from 
whi. h I he ihanvi of !'»«• on jel'.p -‘are even 
fewer than the chances of the ink spd'ing. The 
burner screws immediately over a metal channel 
Which descends into the body of the lamp At 
the bottom of this channel there is a good-M'/ed 
hole,‘and a little way from the bottom there 
are a couple of small holes. Through the larger 
hole a sponge is fixed, the portion m the body 
of the vessel underneath being greater than the 
portion which protrudes above. The oil i-. then 
•poured into the descending channel, and finds 
its way beneath through the smaller holes. Two 
fillings of the channel represent an adequate 
feeding of the lamp. All that now remains to 
be done is to strew on the burner, the wick 
descending from which will rest upon the head 
of the sponge, and w’ill be fed with the oil by 
the, process of absorption. The lamp mav now 
be dropped or otherwise upset without the pos¬ 
sibility of the imprisoned oil <oiniug in contact 
with the flame; and thus per'c'd u-ini’indy 
from explosion is secured. An I*u> ii-tin l.i I 
in connection with this newly patented lamp is 
that it is remarkably economical. The manu¬ 
facturers—Messrs John Fell & Co., of Wolver¬ 
hampton—assert that it will burn for fourteen 
hours at full flame without rechaiging, at the 
trifling cost of one halfpenny. 

A NEW KETTLE. 

A kettle has been invented which is entirely 
different in construction from the 01 dinary uteiwl 
in which water is boiled ; and it is claimed for 
the novelty that it will perform its function in 
a considerably shorter space of time than its 
predecessors. The Victoria Steel Kettle, as the 
recent invention is willed, has several points of 
difference from other kettles, but it possesses one 
prominent feature, upon whi< h it mainly lays its 
claim to distinction. While the kettle is prac¬ 
tically similar in shape to the article we are so 
familiar with, and is surrounded by a circular 
wall of an unvarying height, it needs but to lie 
inverted for a novelty of construction immediately 
to manifest itself. One finds that it is seemingly 
hollowed out, and that the metal plate is shaped 
so ns to form a diagonal, flue, which, starting 
with the same circumference as the kettle itself, 
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tapers to a small opening at the back of the 
utensil immediately below the handle. Thus 
the capacity of the vessel for carrying water is 
reduced by about one-tiurd, the advantage gained 
being that the fire, passing through the body of 
the kettle, causes a quick draught, and the water 
is raised to the boiling-point in from four to six 
minutes. The heat, being to a certain extent 
confined, of course attains considerably more in¬ 
tensity than if, as is usually the case, it merely 
played upon the bottom of the kettle and passed 
olt on all sides without any restraint. The price 
of the kettle runs from two shillings and "three¬ 
pence, and it is made m sues capable of holding 
from one pint to a hundred gallons. The sole pro¬ 
prietors of the invention are the Patent Victoria 
Kettle Company, 7 Westminster Chambers, Vic¬ 
toria Street, S.W. 


AT THE 0 \ TE. 

We stand beside the little gate, 

Hand clasping hand, tny love and I; 

The winds aic hushed, the limn is Lite, 

And wo have met to say good-bye 1 
Novel n sohl ui bud 

Hu. wing above the tivoi dips, 

As we lepoat the saddest woid 
That evei full from hum an lips 

’Mid tender sighs, ’tis hri allied at last; 

T seek to diaw inv band away ; 

But oh, my dulling bolds it fast, 

And love’s fond pressure bids me stay. 
Deal loving bund ! so strong, so bravo. 

On locks ot mine no mote to he, 

Oi deck my lie-ses for the giavo, 

As 1 have hoped m d.ivs gone ly. 

All, gentle band, that novel moie 
Shall lead mo o’ei cadi tugged rodv * 

At evening, on our cottage door, 

How welcome was your vvell-tnown knock. 
AVe cannot smile, ury dealest, now', 

Oui fuluic scums «u lull oi cate ; 

There is r 1 •'* *■ - ■■ mv blow, 

Tliete. . 1 ! . i .. ban. 

do, dearest, go, before the weak, 

l^ond yte'i i *’i -• of *hv l.ieak'n/ heart 
Show tin ■ i a i:> i>i ! ')i •! llit d.i 
And bid the tell-tale tear-drops start, 
do. <lailing, go , my band telcase! 

’Tis duty pleads - shall we rebel * 

Nav, love, be him, and go in ]x*aee; , 

We pint, localise we love so well * 


The Conductor of Cimvbetis’s Jonnx u» begs to direct 
the attention of CoNTUinUTOitH to tho following notioo : 
1st. All communications should 1 e addressed to tho 
‘ Editor, 331) High .Street, Edinburgh ’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany overy manuscript. 

3d. To secure their safe lotnm if ineligible, All Manti- 
f kcmpth, whothor accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, s/midd hare the writer's Name avd Address 
written upon tin in, IN FULL. 

4 th. Offerings of Verse should invariably bo accompanied 
by a 8tam|>ed and directed envelope. 

If the above rules are tomphal with, the Editor will 
do his lest to insure the safe return of tnehjible papers. 

Printed,and Published by W. & R. Chambekh, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbukgh. 
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WILD-FLOWERS OF OLD LONDON. 

The Great Herbal! of Gerardo, and Parkinson’s 
Theatre of Plant)! have an interest apart from 
their quaint descriptions. They outline m 
flowers the environs of the London of their 
times; the fichIs interqiersmg and surroundingj 
it; the rustle lanes traversing some of the! 
now busiest thoroughfares; and the rough soli¬ 
tary ways leading to the scattered villages around. 
Gerardo addresses Ins Dedicatory Epistle to Sir 
William Cecil, Knight, Damn of Burghloy, from 
his house in Holbom l>y London—a village 
ancient even in Elizabeth’s time, extending from 
llolborn Bridge to the Bar, where the stream 
on whose margins it rose, and from which it 
had its name—the Oldboine, a branchlct of the 
Fleet—sprang np. A region of gardens and 
pasture-lands all the way from St Andrew’s 
Church to Chancery Lane; and on the oppo¬ 
site side, between the village and Turn mill 
Brook, but sepalated from it by some fields, 
stood Hatton House and gardens, which hud 
been extorted from their owner, Bishop Cox, 
in favour of the Lord-keeper, Sir Christopher 
Hatton. 

In summer-time, the • air of Holbom must 
have been redolent of hayfields and flowers. 
On the slope of the hill, between what is now 
Eiy Place and what was formerly Fleet River, 
the neighbourhood of the after notorious Field 
Lane, Gerardo had one of his physic gardens, 
with more than a thousand specimens of trees 
and shrubs and # flowering-plants in it; while 
roses were so abundant in the gardens of ITatton 
.House, that the ill-used bishop had reserved to 
himself and liis successors the right to gather 
twenty bushels of them yearly. It may be that 
the originally half-timbered houses, the gabled 
upper stories of uthieli project *over the pave¬ 
ment in front of Stapled Inn, made part of the 
ancient village of Holbom, then, as now, a main 
thoroughfare to and from the City. It had been 
paved on both sides of the way in Henry VIII.’s 


timN and lanterns lighted it in winter. Nearly 
oppose tho Bar, Gray’s Inn Lane with a little 
water-course on one side led between hedge¬ 
rows ovfcr Bradford Bridge to Pan eras meadows, 
and farther on to Battle Bridge. West of llol¬ 
born stretched the fields about St Giles’s, with 
that most ancient of social institutions, the 
pound, for straying cattle, at their junction 
with Tottenham meadows. Beyond were Mari- | 
bone Fields, with a few cowherds’ cottages scat¬ 
tered through them; in the background, the 
heights of Hampstead, Highgate, ami Hornsey, 
with lessor slopes rising from Battle Bridge to 
Islington ; and in the valley, the- Fleet River 
ran swiftly on between steep, sometimes clifty 
banks, from its source in the clay, on the 
southern side of Hampstead IIill, to its outlet 
at the foot of Snow IIill, to the Thames.* 

Whichever way ‘ the curious and painful 
searcher after simples’ bent his steps, sweet 
bits of unspoiled nature lay around him. East, 
west, north, or south, lie was still in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of woods and fields and hedgerows; 
fields from the Charter House to Clerkenwell, 
with Finsbury and Moorfields stretching beyond 
the marsh by Aid or Alders-gate to the- woods 
which lost themselves in Epping Forest. Over 
London Bridge from Southwark to Lambeth 
Palace, Lambeth marshes, without a habita¬ 
tion. And St George’s Fields and Rcdriff 
marshes, a district of solitary farmhouses, cot¬ 
tages, and grazing cattkv All of them happy 
hunting-grounds for the herbalists. But places 
nearer home were still so unsophisticated that 
wild-flowers grew in them. 

Wc know how unsullied the air must have 
been in Chancery Lane, when Gerarde found 
the earliest blown and most diminutive of our 
British flora, Vraba vema , growing on. tho 
bricks of a wall there belonging to the Lord 
Southampton. But then, the common yellow 
wallflower sprang up between the tiles of the 
red steep-roofed houses, and the accredited 1 


Storer ami Grom well’s .<Tuiory of Clerkenwell. 
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habitat of the bright flowering stonecrop ( Sedum ) 
was the ‘ tops of houses almost everywhere.’ 

In Holbom meadows by Gray’s Inn, Gerardo 
found the red-flowered clary; and in Gray’s 
Inn Lane itself, mallow and shepherd’s purse, 
poor man’s pcrmacity; ’ and on the high bank 
by the footway going down the lane to Brad¬ 
ford Bridge, the bronzed leaves of the wild 
lettuce spread themselves. We know nothing of 
Bradford Bridge; but we can tell from the 
plants found there how tree-shaded and pretty 
the lower end of Gray’s Inn Lane must have 
been, especially on the right-hand side of the 
bridge, with the water-course passing along 
thereby, where the sweet ‘ woodrofe ’ nestled, 
and where the brown blossoms of the weod- 
rusli, the blue-flowered bugle, and Paul’s betony 
grew. 

Behind Gray’s Inn, in the meadow whert, Mr 
Lamb’s conduit stood, ‘the one with the^igure 
of a lamb on it,’ the white saxifrage flour¬ 
ished ; and in the next pasture to the con¬ 
duit head behind Gray’s Inn, ‘the one which 
bringeth water to Mr Lamb's conduit in IIol- 
borne [Mr Lamb had restored the conduit on 
Snow Hill], the ^.ad-coloured leaves of the 
winter-rocket grew plentifully.’ The pastures 
spreading from this to Pancras, where the old 
church ‘stood solitary in the fields,’ appear to 
have been, in the language of Parkinson, a boun¬ 
tiful ‘treasury of nature.’ Here grew the great 
red burnct, ‘ a gallant herb of the sun, the roots 
of which steeped in wine quickened the spirits, 
refreshed the heart, and yielded a certain grace 
in the drinking.’ 

In the field next the church grew the curious 
strawberry-headed trefoil,’ the inflated calyxes 
of which are so coloured as to resemble the 
fruit from which it has its trivial name. The 
lesser hawkweed, yarrow, and all the common 
meadow flowers had their home here. The 
cuckoo-pint grew under the shady hedges leading 
to Kentisli-town, a village by London; and in 
the same neighbourhood, the wild angelica spread 
its umbels of white flowers tinged with pink, 
and the yellow gladwyn flourished. On Kentisli- 
town Green—a sadly uncared-for waste, we 
could imagine—the melancholy musk-thistle, 
with solitary drooping purple heads and musky 
odour, grew plentifully, with other species of 
its tribe; while, by the waysides, the crowfoot 
grew so commonly, that unless one turned his 
head into the hedge, he must see it as he 
walked. It gives one a vivid notion of the 
rusticity of the City to read that black cresses 
grew on all the mud-walls about London; 
that mithridate mustard flourished in the High 
Street, Tcckham; and that white dead-nettle- 
known in those days as archangel—grew almost 
everywhere by ditch and roadside, except in 
tfye middle of the street. Ditches appear to 
have been frequent in the thoroughfares, a 
state of things extremely convenient for the 


herbalist, who found what he calls spotted 
porcecaria (pcrsicaria) with spikes of pinkish- 
white flowers, and large leaves plashed with 
purple, crowing in the great ditch on the right- 
hand side of the way between Blackman Street 
and Newington. Enchanter’s nightshade grew 
in a ditch-side against the Earl of Sushc1”s 
garden-wall, at his house in Barnaby (Bcr- 
mondRcy Street) by London, ‘ as you go from 
the Court which is full of trees unto a farm¬ 
house near unto.’ In tins same ditch the water- 
buttercup ( lianunrulus iquatahs ) floated its white 
flowers; and boils of cptlnhium (willow-herb), 
and the rigid loaves of the horsetail, covered its 
banks. 

This so-called ‘ditih’ appears to have been 
tlie channel of a little brook, which had its 
source in higher ground at Camberwell, and 
running under the garden-wall of Bermondsey 
House, made its wav by what was then Kentish 
Street (now Kent Street) to St Thomas’s Water¬ 
ings, the Southwaik place ol execution, at the 
junction of Kent St with the Old Kent Road. 
Ilcre there was a little chapel and holy well, 
dedicated to St Thomas, where pilgrims to his 
shrine were wont to oiler prayeid for the 
safety ot their journey. The ditch or stream 
at this point appeal’s to have been interesting 
from the number of aquatic and other plants 
which grew there ; among-1 others—fit flowers 
for such precincts—wild rue, the dwale or 
nightshade, and that funeral flower of the 
old Romans, mallow. In the Lock Fields (a 
hospital for lepers formerly btood there), ‘on the 
left hand of the highway as you go from the 

I ilace of execution unto Dedloid by London,’the 
arge-floweri’d white saxifrage—a frequent plant 
in the environs of London in those days—grew 
plentifully. 

By RedrifF, on the banks of the Thames, 
Gerardo found snowflake*—a near relation of the 
snowdrop—blowing ; and in .summer, m the 
same vicinity, tlie flowering-rush in plenty. Hero 
also the wild angelica flourished; but the whole 
southern bide ot the river, Southwark Fields, 
St George’s Fields, Lambeth marshes, and 
Battersea meadows—these la*t till quito recent 
times— appeals to have been a very paradise 
of biinplcrs and botanists. The marshes them¬ 
selves, and tlie watery ditches that divided 
them, abounded with moisture-loving plants, and 
hence old Gerardo’s frequent references to these 
transpontine places as their local habitat. Here 
in tlie btill ditches on the banks of Southwark 
towards St George’s Fields, ho found the great 
horsetail growing, and with it arrow-head and 
buri-reed. In St George’s Fields, upon the 
ditch-sides, tall eat’s-tail typlia, and the great 
reed-mace, and yellow water-flags, flourished ; and 
amphibious pordcaria , with smooth green spread¬ 
ing leaves, and spikes of handsome rose-coloured 
flowers, shared all the plasliy places with water- 
buttercup and frogbit. B^ Thames’ side near 
to Lambeth the pretty water-violet abounded. 
Twenty years after Gerarde noticed it, Johnson, 
in his enlarged edition of the Herball, tells 
us that of water-violets lie had not _ found 
any such plenty in any one place as in the 
watery ditches adjoining St George’s Fields. 
Willows grew plentifully in these oozy places, 
and tho large-headed cotton-grass spread its 
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white flocks over wide spaces of the Surrey in others, so wet and marshy, that the red- 
marshes. rattle covered wide spaces with its bright blossoms 

Imagine Thames’ side then! A few clumsy and chattering seed-vessels ; and fleabane, with 
barges sluggishly stealing up <>r down with the button-shaped flowers of a glistering gold colour, 
tide; a few wherries with a pair of oars or and the handsome goat’e-beard, with grass-like 
t£nlls ferrying passengers from one stair to loaves and purple flowers, made it their home, 
another; or gilded and painted pleasure-barges There, standing against the sun, maudlin-wort or 
giving life and animation to its surface; and great moon-diusy opened its white-rayed flowers ; 
every*little point and bend of the shore fringed aud the pretty speedwell Paul’s betony, and 
with osiers, and beds of tall-stemmed willow- prettier eyebright, Milton’s euphrasy, found grassy 
herb flushing wide Bpaecs with its large rose- Hpots m which to grow. There were ploshy 
pink flowers ; and yellow lysimachia , which places also, in which, as lately as Curtis’s time, 
Gerarde prettily calls tree primrose; and the rohjijonium mm us specially survived, and nowhere 
‘long pm pics’ of common loosestrife ; and here else around London. 

and There an outer jungle of tall reeds or gray Even the abbey had its flora, not simply the 
plumed sedges, for ever rustling to the ebbing wall-loving whitlow-grass, sandwort, pellitory, 
or flowing tide. The yellow loosestrife grew anjl* the inevitable wall-rue—as proper to ancient 
not only by the river-side, but in the moist ecclesiastical edifices m our days, as the wall- 
meadows as you go ffom Lambeth to Batteisea ; flow'd* was m Gerawle’s, when he tells us it was 
and the purple kind lifted its tall spikes of in* the corners of churches everywhere. The 
“handsome blossoms under the bishop’s house-wall lattS-r herbalist has noted that wall-pennywort 
at Lambeth near the water of the Thames. ‘ gr<V on Westminster Abbey over the door that 

‘Ladies’ mantle,’ or ‘parsley piert,’ grew plcn- leadeth from Chaucer’s tomb to the old palace.’ 
tifully ‘by the mere-stones by Lambeth winch A little lower down the Thames’ side, right 
divide the* liberties of London from Surrey.’ The against the Queen’s palace of Whitehall, and in 
narrow-leaved rocket (rock-cress), a kind of many other places, the graceful trailing money- 
cousin to the cresses, was found in the chinks wort, with smooth shining leaves, of a tender 
and crevices of a stone wall ‘as you go from green, and large yellow flowers, fringed its 
Lambeth Bridge, and under a small bridge that mnrgm. Here, the handsome flowering-rush— 
you must pass over Iwtd by the Thames.’ It was old G«rn:cle* ‘water gladiole’—a giant m those 
in a field at Southwark, at the back ‘of the days, sent up its submerged sword-shaped leaves 
theatre by London’--the Globe, Shakspenre’s and stately stalks, from one to six feet high, 
theatre—that Gerardo found, amongst the glazed crowned with corymbs of many rose-coloured 
and golden cups of crowfoot glowing there, one flowers. 

with a double flower. We have the Watergate of York House, the 

Wo find, from T, ms well’s History of Larnheth, house m which Sir Francis Bacon was born, still 
that Lambeth marsh was considered, eighty years standing at the bottom of Buckingham Street, 
ago, a nual rttreat. Leading from it were Strand; but it is pleasant to recall the willows 
pretty walks, with pollard willows on each side fringing the margin of the river near it, and 
—scions probably of those that grew there when giving freshness and beauty to it. Very near 
Gerardo aud Park in sun lived. At Battersea, the this site, the sca-starwort (Gerardo’s blue daisy) 
marshes liecamo meadows, too recently the haunt grew; and hereabouts, near to old Hungerford 
of modem botanists to be regarded from an an- Market, it continued to open its fair lilac-rayed 
tiquo point of view. We of the present day flowers with yellow centres, amongst balks of 
have no idea of the little streams and rills that timber imbedded in the ooze, within the memory 
ran in and out about Old London and its envi- of the writer. Still later, the arrowhead main- 
rons, occasioning the frequent uso of bridges, tallied its place by Thames’ side. But the 
Thus, the lesser cat’s-tail typha grew by the floating beds of water-ranunculus, and leafy 
bridge entering into Chelsea Fields as one goeth rafts of frogbit (Morsus ranev), crowded with 
from St James’s to Little Chelsea. This was pellucid flowers, white, and almost as delicate 
probably the field next »St James’s Wall, where, as snow-crystals—these ceased to beautify the 
amongst many other grasses, the little quaking- shallow margins of the river about the time when 
grass, which ‘in .Spam* is called amourettes , or the water-violets and the pond-lilies (beloved 
the lovely grass/ flourished. There also grew of swans) withdrew themselves to its upper 
that persistent weed clown’s woundwort, whiih reaches. 

set up its square rough stem with*narrow dark In the Tower moat, or*ditch, as it was called, 
leaves and spikes of purplish red gaping flowers, these Thames’ side aquatic plants concentrated 
speckled with white, m all the fields aud path- themselves. There they might he found, cen- 
sides about London. tnrics after the Elizabethan herbalists had noticed 

Beyond the abbey, the Westminster side of their existence in it. Although the water in 
.the river was a mere marshy tract, its margins this ditch was said to bo the first to freeze ill 
flowery with water-flags and other aquatic flqjru, London, the low temperature apparently did not 
and guarded as it were by tall typhus and sedges, interfere with theu* thriving, 
amongst which the water-soldier, and the great The yellow charlock brightened the wayside 
burr and mace reed, pjedominated. ‘going from Iloundsdjtch by Bednall Green to 

Around Westminster Abbey, Totliill Fields, Hackney, a village by London.’ Here, between 
notwithstanding that the Lords Gray and Dacre the bushes grew the pretty music-mallow, which 
had their mansions in the neighbourhood, appear towards evening, in hot weather, emits a faint 
to have been-an uncared-for \jaste, in some places musky -odour. Gerarde knew it as the vervain 
so dry and sandy, that the red spifrry and mallow. Here also, delighting in shade rather 
the buck’s-hom plantain grew there in plenty; than the sunshine, the avens herb bencdicitc , 
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as it was sometimes called, on account of its 
remedial qualities, flourished. Faith in these 
has by no moans died out in rustic places, the 
miners and colliers in what is known as the 
Black Country eagerly Beeking it to make a 
kind of ale, which is considered excellent in 
chest affections, and a great purifier of the blood. 
On either side of the way, in both the wet 
and dry meadows, ladies’ bedstraw, or ‘cheese- 
rennet,’ abounded. Both avens and the latter 
plant hod their uses in household economy in 
those days, the one being used for the dairy 
service its second name suggests ; and the root 
of the other being dried atnl laid in press 
amongst linen and garments for the sake of its 
clove-like scent. In those old times, the cattle 
pasturing in Goodman’s and the Spitalfleids 
cropped cowslips with the vernal grasses ; and 
east-end children found the first primroses and 
violets in the hedges there. 

The lesser bugloss was growing on all ' the 
drie ditch-banks in Piekedilleand tip* 1 red 
dead-nettle continued to sumve till Curtis’s 
time on a bank on the right side of &lic way 
between Pimlico and Chelsea. Wild roses speci¬ 
ally grew ‘on the borders ot a pasture as you 
go from a village by London called Kniglits- 
bridge unto Fulham, a village thereby.’ In 
the wet, boggy places in the lane going by 
Tottenham Court towards Hampstead, the rush- 
grass ripened its brown spikelcts of blossoms; 
and the vervain mallow, with its finely cut 
leaves and round rose-coloured flowers, ‘which 
groweth not everywhere,’ grew in the ditch on 
the left hand of the place of execution at 
Tyburn. But of all these now curious habitats 
ot wild-flowers mentioned by the old herbalists, 
one of the most curious is that of the common 
chickweed, ‘which some,’ observes Gerardo, ‘call 
passamum, because it refreshes little lords in 
cages, especially linnets, when they loathe their 
meat. The moist kind,’ he adds, ‘is found 
commonly growing in the gutters of houses’— 
a place suggestive of the habits of our fore¬ 
fathers, and the absence of sanitary commis¬ 
sioners in Old London. 




A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

1)V Mils OIilPHANT. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Gaunt did not appear again at Eaton Square 
for two or three days, not, indeed, till after the 
great event of Frances’ history had taken place— 
the going to court, which had filled her with so 
many alarms. After all, when she got there, she 
was not frightened at all, the sense of humour 
which was latent in her nature getting the 
mastery at the last moment, and the spectacle, 
such ns it was, taking all her attention from 
herself. Lady Markham’s good taste had selected 
for Frances as simple a dress as was possible, 
and her ornaments were the pearls which her 
aunt had given her, whjpli she had never been 
able to look at, save uneasily as spoil. Mrs 
Cavendish, however, condescended, which was a 
Wonderful stretch of good-nature, to come to 
Eaton Square to see her dressed, which, as every¬ 
body knows, is one ofc the most agreeable parts 
of the ceremony. Frances had not a number of 


young friends to fill the house with a chorus of 
admiration and criticism ; but the Miss Montagues 
thought it ‘almost a duty’ to come, and a number 
of her mother’s friends. These ladies filled the 
drawing-room, and were much more formidable 
than even the eyes of Majesty, preoccupied with 
the sight of many toilets, and probably very 
tired of them, which would have no more than 
a passing glance for Frances. The spectators at 
Eaton Square took her to pieces conscientiously, 
though they agreed, after each had made her 
little observation, that the ensemble was perfect, 
and that the power of millinery could no further 
go. The intelligent reader needs not to be in¬ 
formed that Frances was all white from her 
feathers to her shoes. Her pretty glow of youth¬ 
fulness and expectation made the toilet sup- 

K irtable, nay, pretty, even in the glare of day. 

arkham, who was not afraid to confront all 
tlie.se fair and critical faces, in his uniform, 
which misbecame, and did not even fit him, anil 
which made his insignificance still more appa¬ 
rent, vallied round and round his i.Hle sister 
with the most perfect snti->faction. ‘Are you 
sure you know how to manage that train, little 
Fan? Do jou feel quite up to jour emtesy 1 ’ 
lie said in a whisper with his chuckle of 
mirth; but there was a very tender look in the 
little man’s eves Jle might wrong others; but 
to Frances, nobody could be so kind or con- 
biderate. Mrs Cavendish, when she saw him, 
turned upon her heel and walked off into the 
baik diawing-rnom, wkeie slie stood for some 
minutes sternlv i ontemplating a picture, and 
ignoring everybody. Marklmm did not resent 
this insult. ‘She can’t abide me, Fan,’ he went 
on. ‘Poor lady, 1 don’t wonder. 1 was a little 
brat when she knew me. As soon as 1 go away, 
she will come back. And 1 am going presently, 
my dear. I am going to snatch a morsel m the 
dining-room, to sustain natme. I hope you had 
your sandwiches, Kan? it will take a great deal 
of nourishment to keep you up to that emtesy.’ 
He path (I her softly on her white shoulder, with 
kindness beaming out of Ins uglv face. ‘I call 
you a most satisfactory pioductinn, my dear. 
Not a beauty, but better—a real nice innocent 
girl. I should like any fellow to show' me a 
nicer,’he went on with his short laugh. Though 
he uttered that chuckle, there wus somethin" m 
it that showed Markham’s heart was touched. 
And this was the man whom even his ow’n 
mother was afraid to trust a young man with ! 
it seemed to Frances that it w r as impossible 
such a thing could be true. 

Mrs Gavuydisli, as Markham had predicted, 
came back an lie retired. Her contemplation of 
the dress of the debutante was very critical. 

‘ Satin is too heavy for you,’ she' said. ‘ I wonder 
vour mother did not see that silk would have 
been far more in keeping ; but she always liked 
to overdo.—As for my Lord Markham, I am 
glad he will have to look after your mother, 
and not you, Frances; for the very look of a 
man like that contaminate? a young girl.—Don’t 
say to me that he is your brother, for he is not 
your brother. Considering my age and yours, 
1 surely ought to know best.—Turn round a 
little.—There is a perceptible crease across the 
middle of your shoulder, and I don’t quite like 
the hang of this skirt. But one thing looks very 
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well, and that is your pearls. They have been 
in the family I can’t tell you how long. My 
grandmother gave them to me.’ 

‘Mamma insisted I should wear them, and 
nothing else, aunt Charlotte.’ 

•‘Yes, I daresay. You have nothing else good 
enough to go with .them, most likely And 
Lady Markham knows a good thing very well, 
when she sees it.—Have you been put through 
all that you have to do, Frances? Remember to 
keep your right hand quite free ; and take care 
your train doesn’t get in your way.—Oh, why 
is it that your poor father is not here to see 
you, to go with you! It would be a very 
different thing then.’ 

‘ Nothing would make papa go, aunt Charlotte. 
Do you think he would dress himself up like 
Markham, to be laughed at ? * 

‘I promise you, ndhndv would laugh at my 
brother,’ said Mrs (a\cel'h ‘As for Lord 

^Markham’- 1 lut she bit her lip, and iorbore. 

She spoke to none of the other ladies, who 
swarmed like numerous bees in the room, keeping 
up ahum in the air. lint she made veiy formal 
acknowledgments to Lady Markham as she went, 
away, ‘f am nmdi obliged to \<>u for letting 
me come t<> see Frances dressed. She looks very 
well on the whole, though, pel linns, L should 
have adopted a different style, hail it been in 
my hands.’ 

‘My dear Charlotte,* cried Lady Markham, 
ignoring this ungracious conclusion, ‘how can 
you speak of letting you come { You know we 
are only too glad to see yon whenever you will 
come.- Anil 1 hope you lihid the effect of your 
beautiful pearls. What a <harming present to 
give the child , 1 thought it so kind ot jou ’ 

‘So long as Fyawe*, understand', that they are 
family otnanicuts’ Paul Mrs Cavcudidi stiffly, 
rejecting all acknowledgments. 

There was a little murmur and titter when 
she went awav. ‘Is it Medusa m person f> ‘It 
is Mrs Cavendidi, llie wile of tin* great Q C.’ 
‘It is Frances’ aunt, and she does not like any 
remark.’—‘It is my dear sister-in-law,’said Lady 
Markham. ‘She does not lo\e me; but she 
is kind to Frances, which covers a multitude 
of sins.’—‘And very rich,’ said smother lady, 
‘which covers a multitude more.’ This put a 
little bitterness into the conversation to Fiances 
standing there in her line clothes, and not 
knowing how to interfere ; and it was a relief 
to her when Markham, though she could not 
blanfe the whispering girls who called him 
a guy, came in shuffling and smiling, with a 
glance and nod of encouragement, to his little 
sister to take the mother down-stairs to her 
carriage. After that, all was a moving phantas¬ 
magoria of colofir and novel hie, and nothing 
clear. 

. And it was not until after this great day that 
Captain Gaunt appeared again. The Indies 
received him with reproaches for liis absence. 
‘I expected to see you yesterday at least,’ said 
Lady Markham. ‘ Ycm don’t car* for fine clothes, 
as we women do ;• but five o’clock tea, after a 
Drawing-room, is a fine sight You have no idea 
how grand we were, and how much you have 
lost.* 

Captain Gaunt responded with a very grave, 
indeed melancholy smile. He was even more 


dejected than when he made his first appearance. 
Then his melancholy had been unalloyed, and 
not without something of that tragic satisfaction 
in his own sufferings which the victims of the 
heart so often enjoy. But now there were com¬ 
plications of some kind, not so easily to be 
understood. He smiled a very serious evanescent 
smile. ‘ l shall have to lose still more,’ he said, 
‘lor I think I must leave London—sooner than 
I thought.’ 

‘Oli,* cried Frances, whom this concerned the 
most; ‘leave London! You were to stay a 
month.* 

‘Yes ; hut mv month seems to have run away 
before it has begun,’ he said confusedly. Then, 
finding Lady Markham’s eye upon him, he 
added ‘I mean, things are very different from 
wlfat I expected. My father thought I might 
do myself good by* seeing people who—might 
push me, he supposed. I am not good at pushing 
nijMf,’ he said with an abrupt and harsh 
laugh*. 

‘I understand that. You are loo modest. It 
is a defect, as well as the reverse one of being 
too bold And you have not met—the people 
yon Imped?’ * 

‘ It is not exactly that either. My father’s old 
friends have been kind enough; but London 
pel haps is not the place for a ]Hior soldier.’ He 
stopped, with again a little quiver of a smile. 

‘That is quite true,’ said Lady Markham 
graiely. ‘1 enter into your feelings. You don’t 
see that the game is wuitli the candle? I have 
heard m> many pmple say so—even among those 
who were very well able to push themselves, 
Captain Gaunt. 1 have heard them say that 
any little thing they might have gamed was not 
worth the expenditure and trouble of a season 
in London—besides all the lisks.’ 

Captain Gaunt listened to this with his dis¬ 
couraged look. He made no reply to Lady 
Markham, but turned to Frances with a sort of 
smile. ‘ Do you remember,’ he said, ‘ I told you 
my mother had found a cheap place in Switzer¬ 
land such as she delights m l I think I shall 
go and join them there.’ 

‘ Oh,* X am very som,’ said Frances, with a 
countenance of unfeigned regret. ‘No doubt Mrs 
Gaunt will be glad to have you ; but she will 
be sorry too. Don’t you tliink she would rather 
you stayed jour full tune in London, and enjoyed 
jourself a little? I feci sure she would like 
that best.’ 

‘But I don’t think I am enjoying myself,’ 
he said, with the air of a man who would like 
to he persuaded. He had perhaps been a little 
pumed by L;uly Markham’s way of taking him 
at Ins word. 

‘But there must he' a great deal to enjoy,’ 
said Frances; ‘ every one says so. Tbev think 
there is no place like London. You cannot 
have exhausted everything in less than a week, 
Captain Gaunt. You have not given it a fair 
Inal. Your mother and the general, they would 
not like you to run away.’ 

* Run away, no,’ he said with a little start j 
‘ that is what 1 should not do.’ 

‘But it would be running away,’said Frances, 
with all tin* zeal of a partisan. ‘ You think you 
are not doing any good % and you forget that 
they wished you to have a little pleasure too. 
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They think a great deal of London. The gene¬ 
ral used to talk to me, when I thought I should 
never see it. He used to tell me to wait till 
I had seen London ; everything was there. And 
it is not often you have the chance, Captain 
Gaunt It may be a long time before you come 
from India again ; and think if you told any 
one out there you had only been a week in 
London !’ 

He listened to her very devoutly, with an 
air of giving great weight to those simple argu¬ 
ments. They were more soothing to his pride 
at lcqst than the way m which her mother took 
him at his word. 

‘Frances speaks,’ said Lady Markham—and 
while she spoke, the bound of Markham’s hansom 
was heard dashing up to the door—‘Frances 
speaks as if she were m the interest of all the 
people who prey upon visitors m London. 1 
think, on the whole, Captain Gaunt, though 1 
regret your going, that my reason is with ^ou 
rather "than with her.—And, mv dear, if C.'plain 
Gaunt thinks this is right, it is not lor his 
friends to persuade him against his better judg¬ 
ment/ 

‘What is Gaunt’s better judgment going to 
do? 5 said Markham. ‘It’s always alarming to 
hear of a man’s better judgment. What is it 
all about?’ 

Lady Markham looked up in her son’s face 
with great seriousness and meaning. ‘Captain 
Gaunt,’ six; said, ‘ is talking of leaving London; 
which, if he finds Ins stay unprofitable and ol 
little advantage to lnm, though 1 should regret 
it very much, T should think him wise to 
do.’ 

‘Gaunt leaving London? 0 no! lie is taking 
you in. A man who is a ladies’ man likes to 
say that to ladies in order to he coaxed to stay. 
That' is at the bottom of it, I’ll be bound. 
Ami where was our hero going, if he had his 
way’’ 

Frances thought that there were signs in Gaunt 
of tailing temper; so she hastened to explain. 
‘He was going to Switzerland, Markham, to a 
place Mrs Gaunt knows of, where she is to 
be.’ 

‘To Switzerland!’ Markham cried—‘the dullest 
place on the face of the earth.—Wliat would 
you do there, my gallant captain ? Climb 1 — 
or listen all day long to those who recount 
their climbings, or those who plan them—all 
full of insane self-complacency, as if there was 
the highest morality m climbing mountains.— 
Were you going m for the mountains, Fan ? ’ 

‘Frances was pleading for London—a very 
unusual fancy for her,’ said Lady Markham. 
‘The very young are not afraid of responsibility ; 
but I am, at my age. 1 could not venture to 
recommend Captain Gaunt to stay.' 

‘I only meant—I only thought’- Frances 

stammered and hung her head a little. Had 
she been indiscreet? Her abashed look caught 
young Gaunt’s eye. Why should she he abashed ? 
—and on Ins account? It made his heart stir 
a little, that heart which had been so crushed 
and broken, and, he thought, pitched away into 
a comer; hut at that moment he found it again 
stirring quite warm and vigorous in his breast. 

‘I always Baid she was full of sense,’ said 
Markham. ‘A little sister is an admirable 


institution. And her wisdom is all the more 
delightful that she doesn’t know what sense it 
is.’ He patted Frances on the _ shoulder as ho 
spoke.—‘It wouldn’t do, would it, Fan, to have 
lmn run away ? ’ 

* If there was any question of that,’ Gaunt said, 
witli something of a defiant air. 

‘And to Switzerland,’ said Markham with a 
chuckle.—‘Shall I tell you my experiences, 
Gaunt? I was there for my sms once, with 
the mother here. Among all her admirable 
qualities, my mamma has that of demanding 
few sacrifices in this way, so that a man is 
bound in honour to make one now and 
then.’ 

‘Markham, when you are going to say what 
you know I will disapprove, you always put in 
a little llattory—which silences, me.’ 

He kissed Ins hand to her with a short laugh. 
‘The place,’ he said, ‘was in possession of an 
athletic hand, in roaring spirits and tr. twndous 
training, men and women all the same. You 
could scarcely tell the creatures one fi. mi another 
—all burned red in the faces of them, worn 
out of all bliape and colour in the clothe-, of 
them. They clumped along the passages in their 
big boots from two o’clock till live every 
morning. They came hack, perspiring, in the 
afternoon—a procession ol olcl clothes, all com¬ 
placent, as if they had done the finest action 
in the world. And the rest of us surrounded 
them with a circle of worshippers, till they 
clamped up-stairs again, fortunately very early, 
to bed. Then a laint sort ot life began for 
nous a litres. "We came out and admired the stars 
and drank our coflee in peace—short-lived peace, 
lor, as everybody bad been up at two in the 
morning, the poor beggars naturally wanted to 
get to bed.—You are an athletic chap, so you 
might like it, ami perhaps attain canonisation 
by going up Mont JJlauc.’ 

‘My mother—is not in one of those mountain 
centre 4 *,’ said Gaunt with a faint smile. 

‘ Worse and worse,’ said Markham. ‘ We went 
through that experience Loo. In the non-climbing 
places the old ladies have it all their own way. 
You will dine at two, my poor martyr; you 
will have tea at six with cold meat The table¬ 
cloths and napkins will last a week. There 
will be honey with Hies in it on every table. 
All about the neighbourhood, mild constitutionals 
will meet you at every hour in the day. There 
will he, gentle raptures over a new view.—“Have 
you seen it, Captain Gaunt? Do come with us 
to-morrow, and let us show it you; quite the 
finest view”—of Pilatus, or Monte Rosa, or the 
Jungfiau, or whatever it may happen to he. 
And meanwhile we shall all be playing our 
little game comfortably at liomfc. We will give 
you a thought now and then. Frances will run 
to tho window and Bay : “ 1 thought that was 
Captain Gaunt’s step; ” and the mother will 
explain to Sir Thomas: “ Such a pity our poor 
young friend found that London did not suit 
luni.” ’ 

‘ Well, Markham ! ’ said hi.v mother with firm¬ 
ness, ‘if Captain Gaunt found that London did 
not suit him, I should think all the more highly 
of him that he withdrew in time.’ 

Perhaps the note was too forcibly struck. 
Gaunt drew himself slightly up. * There is 
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nothin" so very serious in the matter, after all 
London may not suit me; hut still I do not 
suppose it will do me any harm.’ 

.Frances looked on at this triangular duel 
with eyes that acquired gradually consciousness 
atid knowledge. She saw ere long that there 
was much more in it than met the eye. At 
first, her appeal to young Gaunt to remain had 
been made on the impulse of the moment and 
without thought. Now she remained silent, only 
with a faint gesture of protest when Maikham 
brought in her name. 

‘Let us go to luncheon,’ said her mother.—‘I 
am glad to hear you arc not really in earnest, 
Captain Gaunt; for of course we should all be 
very sorry if you went away. London is a 
siren to whose wiles we all give in. I am as 
bad myself as any one eon be. T never make 
any secret of my afl'dbtion for town ; but there 
^are some with whose constitutions it never 
‘ agrees, who either take it too seriously or with 
too 'much passion. We old stagers get very 
moderate and methodical m our dissipations, and 
make a little go a long way.’ 

But there was a clnll at table; and Lady 
Markham was ‘not in her usual foiee.’ Sir 
Thomas said, who came in as usual as they 
were going down-stairs: * Anything the matter? 
—Oh, Captain Gaunt going away. Dear me, so 
soon 1 T am surprised. It takes a great deal of! 
self-control to make a young fellow leave town 1 
at this time of the year.’ 

‘It was only a project,* said poor young Gaunt 
ITe. was pleased to be persuaded that it was 
more than could be expected oi him. Lady 
Markham gave Sir Thomas a look which made 
that devoted friend uncomfortable ; but lie did 
not know what he had done to deserve it 
And so Captain Gaunt made up Ins mind to 
stay. 


rOPULAll LEGAL FALLACIES. 

BY AN EXPERIENCED l*It\oriTK>NER. 

LANDLORD AND THNiNT. 

Sfa'ERM. fallacies may be considered under this 
heading. _ The relations of landlords and tenants, 
with their respective rights and remedies, are 
somewhat complicated, and the popular mind is 
prone to twist into a fallacious shape anything 
winch is not most simple ; ami it will be seen 
that, even extreme simplicity is no safeguard 
agafiist this twisting process. It may bo premised 
that in what, follows, English law, not Scotch, is 
mainly spoken of. . 

1 . The time of day .—It might be thought that 
no rule of law or of common life was more simple 
and universally known than that each day ends 
at midnight; and yet there is no more widely 
spread delusion than that which relates to the 
time when landlords and tenants respectively 
are required to give notice to quit, or to deliver 
possession to each other. In many parts of tbc 
country, it is almost* impossible to make people 
believe that noon *ia not the end of the day for 
these purposes. A notice is served in the after¬ 
noon or evening, and the landlord, or tenant as the 
case may be, refuses to receive it on the ground 
that it ought to have been served before twelve 
o’clock; which is true in one sense ; but the 


necessary twelve o’clock is midnight, not noon. 
In like manner, a landlord will serve upon his 
tenant a notice requiring possession to be given 
up to him before twelve o’clock at noon on the 
quarter-day, such notice being absolutely bad 
in law. When a certain act is to be done on 
a, certain day, the law allows the whole of the 
day in question for doing that act, unless some 
express statutory direction be given as to the 
hour at which the requisite act is to be done, 
as, for example, the publication of notices on a 
Sunday during the hours of divine service. But 
as to the termination of tenancies, there is no 
such enactment., and consequently, the day ends 
at the usual hour, midnight; and anything which 
has to be done on a quarter-day may be done 
at any time on that day. 

We do not advise that such things should bo 
del erred until late a£ night; for in that case they 
mi "lit become impracticable. If a landlord were 
to delay serving a notice to quit until his tenant 
had* gone to bed, lie would lose his opportunity, 
and this might cause a delay of a year or any 
shelter period, according to the terms of the 
tenanrv* as will be explained later. . On the other 
hand, ii a tenant were to keep the key until too 
late to find his landlord or any of his family, he 
would enter upon a new tenancy immediately 
after midnight, and could not escape from this 
additional responsibility until that tenancy could 
be determined by another notice to quit being 
served by either landlord or tenant. When a 
legal and valid notice is tendered and refused, 
the party giving such notice may nevertheless 
act upon it; and thus litigation is caused, and 
co>0 arc incurred unnecessarily. 

One of our principal objects in writing these 
simple papers is to prevent people from incurring 
unnecessary costs, and we nave often been Bur- 
prised at the extent to which litigants voluntarily 
tax themselves m this w r ay. In the county courts 
especially, obstinate ami litigious persons rush 
into contention without anv reasonable excuse, and 
in nothing is tin mmc lit qn-iitlv the case than 
in respect of the fallacy now under consideration. 
And yet the persons who wall stake their money 
on the conclusion of the day for these purposes 
being at noon, will not adopt the same theory 
for any other purpose. We never heard of one 
of these deluded individuals dating as of Tuesday 
morning a letter written on Monday afternoon, 
although they will persist in treating a notice 
served on Monday afternoon as if it had been 
given on Tuesday. 

2. Distress for rent , on and off the. premises .— 
When rent has got into arrear, the landlord may 
levy a distress upon the goods which are upon 
the premises ; but hery a mistake is often made 
soiuew hat similar to that which has been discussed 
in the previous paragraph. Supposing that the 
rent is payable quarterly, the tenant is allowed 
to pay it at any time on qnarter-day, and a 
distress cannot legally bo levied before sunrise 
on the following morning. But some hasty land¬ 
lords have distrained before sunset on the quarter- 
day ; and though many have done bo with 
impunity, it is well that it should be generally 
known that this is an act for which the tenant 
might recover substantial damages. There is* no 
special hour fixed for patient ot rent, and there¬ 
fore any distress levied before the expiration of 
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the day on which it becomes due is illegal; and 
a9 the intrusion without authority upon the occu¬ 
pation of the tenant is contrary to the feelings 
and instincts of our fellow-countrymen, they are 
in the habit of marking their sense ot the 
indignity in heavy figures, when a case of illegal 
distress is brought before them for the purpoqp 
of assessing damages. The exceptions to the 
liability to be distrained upon with respect to 
articles in actual use—to goods sent to be wrought 
upon in the way of his trade by the tenant; and 
to tools of trade if there be sufficient other distress 
—are generally known, although mistakes are 
made occasionally even m these respects. 

The remedy given to lodgers who have paid 
their, rents, of claiming exemption for their goods, 
is a more recent statutory creation, and appears 
to be misunderstood m numerous instances. By 
the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, 1871, if any 
superior landlord causes a distress to be levied 
m respect of rent due to him, upon the gdods 
of a lodger upon the premises in respect! of 
which the rent is due, such lodger may serve 
such superior landlord or his bailiff in, posses¬ 
sion with a .declaration in writing that the 
intermediate tenant lias no right to or interest 
m such goods—specified in an inventory annexed 
to the declaration—and that such goods arc the 
property of, or m the lawful possession of, the 
lodger; and also setting forth whether any and 
what rent is due from the lodger to Ins immediate 
landlord. The lodger may pay to the superior 
landlord or his bailiff the rent due, or so much 
thereof as may be sufficient to discharge the claim 
for which the distraint has been made ; and such 
payment will be as effectual as if made to the 
intermediate landlord—the tenant of the house— 
personally. If the superior landlord should refuse 
to withdraw or give up possession of the lodger’s 
goods, an application may lie made to a magis¬ 
trate for an order to deliver up the goods in 
question; and an action for damages may also 
be brought against the superior landlord, in w Inch 
action, the truth of the declaration and inventory 
may be inquired into. (This Act does not extend 
to Scotland.) 

Generally, a landlord can only distrain upon 
the goods which are actually upon the premises 
in respect of which the rent distrained for 
has become due; but there is one important 
exception to this rule. If a tenant fraudu¬ 
lently or clandestinely removes his goods, m 
order to prevent his landlord from distraining : 
upon the same for arrears of rent, the landlord 
may within thirty days after the date of such | 
removal, distrain upon «tueh goods wherever the | 
same may be found, unless in the meantime they 
shall have bond fide been sold tosoire person by 
the tenant or owner thereof. This appears to be 
simple enough; but even here, cohtly mistakes 
are sometimes made. In order to give the land¬ 
lord this exceptional remedy, the removal must 
have been made to avoid a distress for arrears 
of rent; therefore, if no rent was due at the time 
of removal, the Act docs not apply ; neither does 
it apply when the removal is made at the end 
of a tenancy, after notice duly given by either 
parfy, even though some arrears of rent may 
then be outstanding. It is not necessary that 
the removal should b^ clandestine, though it 
will generally be so j still, fraud may bo inferred 


from other circumstances; and it is sufficient 
to bring a case within the Btatute that the 
removal is either fraudulent or clandestine j it 
need not be both. 

3. Arrears and notice to quit. —Many landlords 
refuse to accept a notice to quit from a tenaift 
w'hose rent is in nrrear. This is altogether a 
mistake ; the fact of the rent being in arrear does 
not affect the right of the tenant to give notice of 
his intention to give up possession of the premises 
which he occupies. But it is seldom prudent for 
a tenant to exercise his right in such circum¬ 
stances. When a landlord receives notice that 
a house is going to be thrown on his hands, he 
generally takes the precaution of distraining, if 
any arrears of rent are due. lie has a legal right 
to do this, and we cannot blame him for adopting 
the means provided by the law for the protection 
of his interests. If he weife to remain quiescent 
and allow the tenant to remove his goods, his 
only remedy would he an actiou in the Ounty 
Court. Everybody knows that this process is 
much more tedious, costly, and uncertain than 
the remedy by distress, which is available so long 
as the goods remain upon the prornisi s. 

4. Jbnble notice to quit. —Many tenants give 

their landlord notice ot their intention to give 
up possession, and then refuse to go when the 
notice has expired, believing that the landlord 
cannot do anything to expel them until he him¬ 
self has given them notice to quit. This is a 
delusion; and we were much surpri-cd when we 
first had occasion to know how widely spread 
the belief m the notion had become. It is not 
confined to anv paiticular locality in England, but 
extends from Noithumberland to Cornwall. And 
yet there is absolutely no foundation for buch 
a belief. A moment's considciation might show 
its baselessness. If it were necessary for both 
parties to give notice* in order to determine a 
tenancy, practically it would bo impossible lor 
a tenancy to be put an end to except by mutual 
consent; the two notices would not be likely to 
end on the same day; and unless they dal, they 
could not both lie operative. The relations of 
landlord and tenant are levorable by either paity, 
subject to the terms originally arranged between 
them; and neither party can hind the other 
longer than is warranted by the terms mutually 
arranged m the first instance. Besides, it would 
be. unreasonable for a person to he allowed to treat 
his own notice as a nullity, whatever objections 
he might make to a notice served upon him by 
the opposite party. * 

5. Holdrna over after lease. —It is very commonly 
the case that.after the expiration of a lease for 
years, the tenancy is continued without any 
special agreement being come to between the 
lessor anil the lessee. In this case, if the former 
should accept from the latter any rent which 
became due after the expiration of the term of , 
yeays for which the lease was granted, the tenancy 
becomes a yearly one, subject to such of the terms 
of the original lease as are not inconsistent with 
a yearly tenancy* The lessor might have tuken 
proceedings for ejecting the lfcssee at any time 
before'receiving such subsequently accrued rent? 
but after he has done so, he has lost that remedy; 
and if he wishes to obtain possession, he must 
give half* a year’s notice to the tenant to quit 
the premises in the usual course, as if there had 
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been an express agreement for a yearly tenancy; 
and tlic year will be held to have commenced 
immediately after the expiration of the lease. 
It must be observed that there may be special 
terms in the lease which are not applicable to 
a*tenancy from year to year; and these will not 
apply to the tenancy created by implication rather 
than by Agreement. The circumstances anil the 
terms of leases are so various, that we could not 
in the space at our disposal distinguish w hat may 
or may not be binding upon the tenant; lmt 
when there is any uncertainty on the subject, 
the opinion of a solicitor ought to be taken in 
each case. 

(>. Other yearly tenancies .—Much uncertainty 
exists as to what constitutes a yearly tenancy ; 
and as the difference between a ) early and a 
quarterly tenancy soiqptimes involves a consider¬ 
able further responsibility for rent, the question 
is one of some practical importance. In the 
first place, a yearly tenancy may he created by 
express agreement, aud even here there is some 
room for misconception. An agreement m wiiting 
• --or partly punted—is often for one \ ear, and 
so on from jear to a ear. It ought to be generally 
known that such an agreement creates a tenancy 
of at least two yeais’ duration ; for the first } ear 
is a term certain, and onh the subsequent tenancy 
is from year to j ear, and deteiininablo by notice 
to quit. Again, a tenancy from year to year may 
be created by a simple lettmg at a ye.iilv rent, 
without, any stipulation {is to the notice to be 
given. Many persons think that if they agree 
to pay their rent quarterly, they are quailerlv 
tenant-; but this is a mistake If a house woie 
let at a quarleily lent, the tenancy would be 
quarterly; but quarteily payment ol rent is by 
no means inconsistent with a yeaily tenancy; 
and as a matter of tact, a large number ot yearly 
tenants of houses pay their lent.- every quarter. 
This is a matter ol convenience, and has no 
necessary connection with the terms of tenancy 
which regulate the notice which required to 
put an end to the letting. Again, .1 yearly 
tenancy may bo created by a void lease tor a 
term ot years. A valid lease tor a term exceeding 
three years can only he made by a deed under 
seal; but an agreement for ten yeais underhand 
only, is not wholly void ; the tenant having 
entered into possession of tire pi umbos in I ended 
to be demised thereby, becomes a tenant fioin 
year to year upon such of the conditions specified 
in the agreement .as are not inconsistent with a 
yearly tenancy. Aud therefore, if either land¬ 
lord or tenant should wish to be released from 
the further performance of the agreement, a notice 
to quit may be given by the former, or a notice 
of intention to give up possession by the latter, 
subject to the same rules and limitations as are 
binding upon any other yearly tenant. And 
.the same etlcct will follow upon the entry of a 
tenant under an agreement for a lease wli*ch 
does not accurately or completely define the 
terms of the intended lease, so that it cannot 
be made the ground*for an aAion for specific 
performance. A person who obtains possession 
eff a house or land without the consent of the 
owmer thereof may be ejected without previous 
notice. But if the owner accepts any rent from i 
him, the relation of landlord and tenant *is cstab- j 
lished; and generally he will be a yearly tenant | 


if the payment is such as might have been made 
by a tenant from year to year. 

7. iJouble rent or double value .—These terms 
are generally supposed to be synonymous so far 
as their application to the present subject is con¬ 
cerned ; but tlie fact is that they are two distinct 
rights, which have separate origins and different 
incidents and consequences. Double rent is pay¬ 
able where a tenant has given notice of his inten¬ 
tion to give up possession, aud has failed to 
deliver possesion according to his notice. In any 
such caw*, the landlord may seive a notice upon 
the tenant that lie will them etoith be required 
to pay double his former rent, and such double 
rent is payable irom that lane to the end of tlio 
time during which possession shall be retained. 
pQifble rent may be distrained lor in the same 

| way as ordinary rent, and may also be made the 
subject of an action* This applies to all yeaily 
tenancies; and there is some doubt whether it 
ajiplies to iveekly and other short terms. It has 
heel? decided that a weekly tenancy is not within 
the Ai t of Parliament; but the ground of this 
decisioiijttppears to be doubtful, as tlie enactment 
in express terms is made to apply to any tenant 
without qualification. On flu* other hand, the 
statute relating to the right to recover double 
value of the premises in case ot a tenant w ill'ully 
holding over alter his landlord has served a notice 
upon jinn to quit, and demanded possession in 
writing, is applicable to ‘any tenant or tenants 
for any twin of lile, lives, or years.’ In this 
case, thme is another distinction which is often 
lost M'jht of; double value cannot be distrained 
fur, the lemedy being by action only. Iu either 
ot these cases, the right of action would be waived 
if any single rent weie accepted winch hud accrued 
due after the expiration of the notice to quit; 
although rent previously due may be received 
without giving up the right to the double rent 
or double value, as the case may be. 

8. U'ashinq the roots of bh ub\.- -This fallacy is 
of Northumbrian origin, and does not appear 
to have extended beyond the two counties of 
Northumberland and Durham# It is a part 
of the mi-taken l,uv relating to fixtures, but is 
sufficiently curious to merit separate notice. It 
is well known that the landlord becomes entitled 
to trees and shrubs, planted upon Ins hind by a 
tenant But in the localities referred to above, 
there is a belief that this rule of law may be 
evaded l>y washing the roots of the shrubs after 
they have been taken out of the ground, so as 
not to take away any part of the soil m which 
they have grown. This is a delusion. The light 
of ilie landlord rests uporf a different foundation, 
that is to say—that the trees or shrubs have 
become incorporated in his estate, and are part 
thereof. The taking away of the plant is the 
unlawful act; and it cannot make any material 
difference whether a large or a small portion of 
earth adheres to the roots when they are taken 
away. The shrub is of some value; the value 
of the earth which would cling to its roots can 
scarcely be calculated. 

9. Fixtures generally .—The rule as to fixtures 
is one which occasions considerable perplexity 
to many persons, and occasionally causes much 
unnecessary disputing, leading to heavy costs. 
The general rule is, thatf whatever is affixed to 
the freehold becomes the property of the landlord; 
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while articles slightly affixed for the purposes of 
ornament, convenience, and the necessary enjoy¬ 
ment of the premises, are removable by the tenant 
at any time before the expiration of his tenancy. 
This rule is well illustrated by reference to gas- 
fittings : the pipes which are carried through walls 
and ceilings belong to the landlord ; while the 
pendants, brackets, and other gasaliers, if put up 
by the tenant, are his property, and may be sold by 
him to his successor, or removed at his option. 
In some parts of England, it used to be customary 
for the tenant to provide fire-grates, ovens, &c., 
but this has become nearly, it not quite, obsolete. 
In no case can a tenant be entitled to remove 
what he has not placed in the property at his 
own expense, or purchased from Ius predecessor. 
For the encouragement of trade, the rule to 
fixtures used for business purposes bas been much 
modified ; and it is much** more favourable to 
tenants than the law relating to fixtures in private 
houses and gardens appertaining thereto. The 
first apparent difference which allows a nursery¬ 
man or market-gardener to remove trees or shrubs 
raised by him for the purpose of sale, really 
nothing more than an extension of the rule which 
permits a tenant of a private garden to take up 
and carry away the vegetables whn h have grown 
in bis garden dining the term of his tenancy. 
In both cases, the original intention was that 
the contact of the roots with the soil should he 
only temporary. But several fixtures may be 
removed because they were fixed solely to enable 
the tenant to carry on his business; although 
the same or similar m'ticles m a private house 
would have become the property of the landlord. 
The following examples must suffice: Green¬ 
houses built in the ordinary way; coppers, pipes 
laid through walls, and all kinds of brewing 
utensils; 6leam-engines in collieries, &c. But 
this would not extend to a substantial building, 
although the fixtures therein might be within 
the exception in favour of the tenant. 

DUN LEAP TOWER. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

Her father said No ; her mother said No ; the 
whole family of (Jheva&se said No, emphatically. 

‘Circumstances alter cases,’ wrote Mr Ohevassc 
to me. ‘You cannot in reason expect that I 
should willingly allow my daughter to wed a 
man who lias not a soxeieign in the world to 
call his own. When you had good expectations, 
the case was different; but now I have other 
views for Catherine, ‘'and all communications 
between you and her must cease from this 
date.’ 

I could not give up Catherine so easily. I 
wrote to her; but my letters wore returned 
unopened. I went in person, determined to see 
her, if it were possible to do so, and learn my 
doom from her own lips ; but I found that the 
family had started for the continent on the 
previous day, and I could learn nothing as to 
their destination. I was winding up my father’s 
affairs at the time, and found it impossible just 
then to attempt any pursuit. Three months 
later 1 read the following announcement in the 
Times: ‘At Paris, one the 20th inst, Catherine, 
only daughter of Francis Chovasse, Esq., to 


Martin, eldest son of Osgood Rudyard, Esq., of 
Russell Square, London.* 

A fortnight more sufficed to complete the 
business I had in hand ; and after all effects 
had been sold and everything cleared off, I found 
myself with, three hundred pounds in my pockPt. 

I bade adieu to my lew friends, went' down to 
the Docks, and booked myself by the first vessel 
lor Australia. 

I had plenty of time during the voyage to 
think over all that lmd recently occurred. First, 
the sudden break in my father’s fortunes by 
which the fair prospects of iny life seemed blotted 
out lor eyer; then my lather’s death; then the 
rupture with the ChevosMi’ lamily, who had 
smiled on me and petted me in iny prosperous 
days; and lastly, the news of the marriage of 
her I loved better than life. 

I knew well the yielding disposition of 
Catherine, which suffered her to bond and sway 
to the w ill of others; it w as one of the traits 
in her which 1 had loved best in other days. I 
knew the stern, cold nature of her fa'.Iier, and 
liow he ruled liis household with a rod of iron. 

1 knew lier worldly-minded mother. I know 
how my dailing would be baited and worried 
by all the family; bow slie would be shut out 
lroin tlie world, and gradually forced into a 
hateful marriage, through the unbending will of 
lier father acting on her ow r n passive gentleness, 
and by the dread of disobeying lam, which had 
grown up with her from childhood, and had 
now become part of her nature Still, while 
pitying her and loving her, I felt bitterly towards 
her, judging her by my own strength, and 
knowing what I would have gone through ior 
her sake. Of Martin Rudyard, the man she 
had married, 1 had already some knowledge 
which was not of a pleasant kind. lie had 
spent one session at the same public school 
where 1 was being educated. At the end of 
that time lie bail been summarily expelled; but 
even during liis short t.ojourn there lie had 
acquired the reputation of a bully and a black¬ 
guard. Catherine’s chance of happiness with 
such a man seemed to me a very remote one 
indeed. But Rudyard was rich, and, in the eyes 
of Mr Chevasse, that l.ict sufficed to condone a 
multitude of shortcomings. 

That voyage was a miserable one; but youth 
is buoyant and I had only just seen my twenty- 
second birthday. When the Australian shore i 
loomed in sight, half my troubles seemed to take 
to themselves wings, and I could look forward 
with a hopeful heait to the free rough life before 
me. I was as strong as a giant, and not above 
w'ork of any kind; consequently, I was pretty 
sure to succeed. And succeed I did—not by 
any sudden stroke of fortune, but by slow, steady, 
accumulative labour, month after month and year 
after year. This is not the place to enter into, 
apy details of my life in Australia ; it is sufficient 
to state that at the end of a dozen years I set 
sail lor England, a comparatively wealthy man. 
The first sharp pain of my loss had been, softened 
by years into u sweet memory that mellowed 
and ripened my life, and drew my thoughts by 
the golden links of a lost love to higher objects 
and different amis tjian they would perhaps have 
aspired J to, had all gone well with me at first 
But my trials were not yet over. We were | 
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blown out of our course and lost our reckoning, she was in trouble, and I could not help her t 
Our ship struck on a reef in the night, and She was only a few miles away, and yet we were 
foundered in the course of a few hours. I had as far apart us when seas rolled between us. I 
foolishly carried my savings with me, in specie, afterwards discovered that the reason of my not 
and when everything 1 had went to the bottom, being sooner aware of Rudyard’s residence in the 
ei&ept a few sovereigns which J had stitched neighbourhood, was the fact that another station 
into my clothing, I landed in England a poorer lay more convenient to him; hence, he seldom 
man than I hud left it a dozen years before. was heard of at lire wood. 

Jt was needful that 1 should find employment 1 longed to sec Catherine again, but knew that 
of some kind; and at the end of a few weeks, it must not be—that the sight of me would 
through the inlluenec of an old friend oi my merely add to the weight of the heavy burden 
father,* I succeeded m obtaining an appointment she had to bear already. From cautious inquiries 
as station-master at Brewood, on one of the made here and there, J soon gathered sufficient 
western railways. I wrote a brief note of to show me how truly miserable must be the life 
acknowledgment to my kind friend, and set off to which she was doomed. 

thankfully lor my new jiosf. Mai tin Rudyard was both a rake and a sot; 

There was but little itallie at Brewood Station ; im\ch of his time was passed in low public-houses 
one porter—Reuben Hart, a tall, grim, tael- among dog-fanciers, prize-fighter?, and people of 
turn old id an— and nlWlf comprised the whole a similar stamp. Tli« reputation of a blackguard 
of the staff. The station lay in a valley, and followed hiui wherever lie went. It made my 
^Reuben’s house was the only habitation in sight, blood boil to tlunk of my gentle Catherine being 
for the neighbomhood was but thinly populated, wedded to such a man. Why did she continue 
Having purchased a few needful articles of fur- to live with linn? I often asked myself. Why 
niture, and knocked up a shelf to hold a dozen not leav^e him for ever, and go back to her 
or two of favourite uulliors, and having arranged friends? 1 now occasionally spent my leisure 
with Reuben’s wile to do what cooking and lime in wandering round »Isk*rby 3\irk, not 
cleaning were required, 1 felt myself thoroughly daring to go near the house, for fear Catherine 
at home, having learnt in the bush the art of should see me; longing to free her from her 

dispensing with supei Unities. But lew trams terrible bondage, but discerning no method by 

stopped at Brewood; the majority oi them went wliii li it could be accomplished, 
rushing past it with a thunderous roll, and a 1 was awakened one night by the shrill vvhist- 

wild fury of indifference to the existence of any ling of an engine near at hand. I jumped out 

such insignificant phue. of bed and opened the window. ‘What’s up 

As 1 soon became initiated into the routine of now, mate?’ 1 shouted to a man below, 
my duties, 1 found I had much spare tune ‘A breakdown on the other side of the tunnel,’ 
between trains and of an evening; so 1 took fiv- he replied. ‘Both lines blocked. We’ve got a 
quoit rambles into the country, and employed , gentleman here that’s badly hurt.’ 
myself m jotting down sonic of my Australian Two minutes later, I was down-stairs and had 
expellenecs, with a vuvv to their subsequent niv signals turned on to danger, 
appcaiainv in print. My monotonous and lonely The man was lifted carefully out of tlic carriage 
mama i of 1:1c Min In no means distasteful to me ; and placed on some cushions in the waiting-room, 
alter so main lms\ uuis, an interval ot rest and and when the light blionc on his face, l saw and 
seclusion seemed doubly welcome. Two chapters recognised it, at once as the face of Martin Rud- 
ot my life were already clo.-ed ; another would yard. He was evidently much hurt, although 
open before long—of that 1 felt sure ; meanwhile, I none of his limbs appeared to be broken, lie 
1 waited quietly. One day, when 1 had bem I groaned heavily now and then, but otherwise 
a week or two at my new occupation, a puicel I seemed unconscious of all that was passing around, 
was left by one of the trains, to be called for by J 1 at once despatched Reubou to Islerby Manor for 
the carrier who went the round* of the neighbour- j assistance. In a few minutes more the throng 
hood. I took it up to copy the address into niv j and noise hud died away, aud the wounded 
book, as 1 did that of all parcels, but could man and I wore left alone, 
scarcely for tlie moment believe in the reality | I had not seen Martin Rudyard since we were 
of what I saw, when 1 read the direction: ‘To ( schoolfellows together, and in the coarse, dis- 
Marlln Rudyard, Esq., Ibterby Manor, via ! sipnted-looking man before me, with his bloated, 
Brewood Station.’ i sensual face, it would have been difficult, but 

1 called to Reuben, who W’as cleaning u lampj for the peculiar cast of* his features, to have 
near at hand. ‘TIowlong has Mr Ruth ard lived recognised him again. Jt was with strange and 
in this neighbourhood?’ I asked. " mingled feelings that J now looked on him who 

‘He bought the le,techy estate, nigh upon four had robbed me of my clearest treasure—a prize 
years ago, sir, and he has lived here ever since.’ which he knew not liow to value. I poured a 
. ‘ He is married, is he not ? ’ little brandy down his throat. He gave a deep 

‘He is, sir; and his wife, is as sweet a lajy sigh, opened his eyes, and looked round with a 
iid that they vacant, dazed explosion, like a man suddenly 
X no wonder awakened from a deep sleep, 
goings-on is ‘Where am 1? ’ he asked in a low hoarse voice. 

_ ‘You are in the waiting-room at Brewood 

• The information thus elicited affected me 1 Station. An accident has taken place near 
deeply. Although Catherine was the wife of. the tunnel, and you have been brought hare 
another, I could not forget what she had been j till aH*istance can be obtained to carry you 
to me long years before. To think thrift I had home.’ « 

been living so near her without knowing it—that j * Ay, ay; I remember something about it Let 


as you cl wian to see. ±sut it s 
don’t live very happily together ; am 
either, if half that’s said about *lus 
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me lmve another swig at that brandy.—So.— 
It has done me good already. Won’t I make 
that villainous railway Company come down with 
thundering damages, for injuring a man of my 
position !—Have you sent to lsterby ? ’ 

‘ I have.’ 

‘That’s well. I believe one of my confounded 
legs is broken.’ He fell back with a groan, and 
did not speak again lor some time. Alter a 
while he dropped into a troubled doze, in which 
he muttered something about ‘sweet Margery,’ 
and more brandy, and the name of a favourite 
dog. He awoke with a start. ‘What are you 
staring at?’ he said, turning savagely on me. 
‘With those fierce eyes and that big beard, you 
look more like a wild man than aught else.— 
Who are you ? 1 never saw you before.’ 

I would not trust myself to reply, but rose, 
opened the door, and looked out along the high¬ 
road, which the early dawn was just lighting up. 
In the distance, I could see three or four black 
specks hastening towards the station. 

‘Will they never come and take me home?’ 
exclaimed the hurt man with an imprecation. 

It was a dreary procession to lsterby Manor 
that fair spring morning, under charge of the 
village doctor, liudyard was unconscious part 
of the way ; but the pain roused him at times, 
when he would ask how much farther we had 
yet to go. Just before we readied the bouse, 
a lady in sad-coloured garments came stepping 
slowly and with hesitation down the broad steps 
to meet us. It was Catherine. She went up to 
the litter, her face very white, and her hands 
trembling, and bent over it for a moment. ‘Hear 
Martin, are you very much hurt?’ 

‘Nut dead yet,’ he snaiied. ‘No such luck 
for you.’ 

She did not reply, but fell hack a little way, 
and let the litter go lorward into the house. 

Yes, it was Catherine, but how changed ! The 
white draw'll face, the sunken cheeks, the thin 
trembling hands, the look of quiet despair in 
her eves; the threads ol‘ silver already apparent 
in the brown silky liair I remembered so well : 
how different from the \iMon of fair womanhood 
that had beamed on me through loving tears 
when we had parted long year* before ! 

Mr Itudyard was carried up-stairs and laid on 
a bed. Catherine was standing m the doorway 
as I turned to leave the room. She had not 
noticed me hitherto, further than as a stranger 
who had assisted to bring her husband home; 
but now there seemed something in my face that 
caused her to fix her eyes on me with a painful 
straining gaze, as of 6tie striving to recall some 
memory half forgo! ten. 1 would have avoided 
her if I could, blit that was now impossible; 
still, I hardly thought she would recognise me 
through my changed appearance. Her face 
turned of an ashy paleness as she gazed, her 
hands clasped each other convulsively; for a 
moment she closed her eyes, and when she opened 
them again I felt that 1 was known. ‘ O Philip 
Burton!’ she cried with a low sobbing wail, 
4 w hat do you do here beneath this unhappy 
roof?’ She fell to the floor like one suddenly 
stricken. I turned to ring for assistance, and as 
1 did so, I saw Itudyard’s eyes fixed on me like 
those of a savage wolf. 'Whether he had heard 
the woids or not I could not tell, but his sus¬ 


picious nature was evidently aroused. Catherine’s 
maid came up the next moment, and I fled away 
without looking behind me—away into the soli¬ 
tary fields, striving to shut out that low wail of 
agony, which kept ringing in my cars wherever 
I went. 

How the next few months passed away I 
scarcely know. I returned to my duties at the 
station, hut my heart was no longer in the work ; 
and had I not felt a sort of half conviction that 
Catherine would one day need my services, I 
should have thrown up my situation and gone 
back to Australia. We laid news from lsterby 
that Mr Pud yard was slowly recovering, and, 
with returning health, was beginning to resume 
his old mode of life. 

Summer passed uneventfully away, and early 
autumn was come, when I was surpnsed ono 
evening by a visit from a messenger who 
drove up to the station in a flv and handed me 
a note marked ‘Private,’ and feigned ‘Amelia 
Staveley’—a name which I at once recalled as 
being that of an aunt of Catherine, whom I had 
seen once or twice when I was quite a voung 
man. The note merely contained a polite but 
urgent request that 1 would, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, accompany the hearer of it. So, an hour 
later, after the departure of the last tram, I 
set out. We did not take the load to lsterby, 
as I bad partly expected, but proceeded in a 
direction nearly opposite ; and alter driving for 
about five miles, drew up before a small but 
handsome villa, and alighted. I was shown into 
a loom; and in a few minutes an eldeily 
lady with white hair entered, whom I at once 
recognised as Mn> Kndyards aunt. Alter a 
few preliminary observations, she went on .as 
follows: 

‘You are probably aware, Mr Burton, in 
common with many other persons, that my niece’s 
marriage with Mr Pud yard has not proved a 
happy one ; that is a point on which 1 need not 
[ dilate more than is absolutely necessary. The 
i breach between them lias been widening for 
years, as was, indeed, quite inevitable, considering 
Mr Budvard’s mode of life. Catherine has been 
frequently advised by her friends to leave hi in 
entirely ami return to them ; but her strong 
sense of duty, and perhaps the hope of being 
ultimately able to reclaim him to better things, 
have always restrained her. From the date of 
his railway accident, Mr Itudyard’s treatment of 
her lias been, if possible, worse than before. A 
sudden fit of senseless and infuriate jealousy 
seemed to have taken possession of him, one result 
of which was that he set spies round lus wife, who 
reported to him all that she said and did. Ono 
day, in one of his angry moods, he kicked over 
an old black oak bureau which had not been 
opened for several years. It fell to pieces, and 
among other things thus revealed was a bundle 
o{ Catherine’s letters tied together with a piece of 
white silk. Mr Hud yard pounced on them, and 
hurried off to read them alone. I believe, sir, 
that some old Setters of yours were among the 
number, written to her in "your old courting 
days, and the existence of which Catherine had 
probably forgotten ; at all events, they bad never 
been opened, nor even looked at, Bince her 
marriage. During the two following days, Mr 
Budyard was silent and gloomy, scarcely speaking 
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to any one, and seemed to be brooding oyer till I have some news of her, good or bad, and 
some secret project. On the evening of the third know to what spot lie has taken her.’ 

(lav, he told his wife that he was about to take Long and earnestly did Mrs Staveley and I 
a long journey, and that she was to prepare to consult together that night, and it was at length 
accompany him. Silent, but. wondering, she decided that I should start personally iii search 
obeyed ; made her few preparations, and in half of Catherine. 

an hour told him she was ready. His gig was _ ____ 

brought round to the 'door ; they both got m ; ctittitvc t xt T t v 

and he drove away without saying a word to STLDILS IN ANIMAL LIFE, 

any one as to when lie might be expected back. maternal affection. 

Eight days later, he returned, but without Cathe- . 

rine. Hi's stay at Isterby was, however, of but irIE assertion that self-preservation is the first 
short duration. lie only remained long enough law of nature’ is a cruel libel upon a large 
to dismiss the servants and shut up the house; section of animal creation. To preserve and safe- 
and loaviug word with the man whom he left in |'guard their offspring, many, it not most, crea- 
charge of the place that he was going abroad for ! tures will risk and even ‘ sacrifice their lives, 
some time, lie set off on the road to Radford, a, The *more powerful animals might naturally lie 
Utu malkot-town five mile away. 1 „ ?, tral to x a <> SaUle for them young; but it 

to be um mg out that* alternoon, and rnet him r . . . c , ,, , .. J *y . . 

juntas he wa” mitering the town. I stopped him 19 ™ , T n! ’ 1,1 S that the weakest and 

.to ask about Catherine ; for l had heard c,I her mos! timorous defy strength and forego fear 
sudden departure some days before, and was 011 account of their progeny. That beings 
anxious respecting her. He paused, with a scowl which flee from man and other despots, when 
on his face, to think for a moment before nn-w or- the preservation of self only is concerned, 
ing my inquiry should disregard personal danger, and fight till 

‘“Oh, it’s Kitty um’io anxious about, is it’” death when the safely of thefr helpless offspring 
ho said at last. “Ion need not tumble your ; s c011cenu „i is ilM | w ] a marvel of nature, 
head about her ; she s sale enough, 1 '11 warrant— Frojn (he f bil ,, to thc !mS hty elephant, 
yes, perfectly Rule'’ He burst into a laugh and _ ? , , Jt , i, r 

whipped up his horse ; and as he passed mo he f ™. m thc lwv, 7 b,iake U \ the 01 '^ n,s f d 

turned his head and called out: “ So safe that chimpanzee, this devoted attachment of the 
yon needn’t »\peet to see her again lor a month mother lor her young is seen to exist. Our 
ol Sundays’” That is my story, Mr Burton; citations in prool of the universality of matcr- 
arnl as I knew you long ago, under happier mil affection shall commence with evidence of 
circumstances, 1 have sent fur you to a.sk your its operations among thc lower types of animal 
advice, and 1 am sure } mi will pardon my doing xifo, and end with records of its effects among 
so when J tell you that l have no male relative t j J0 

living in England. 1 confess that I am unhappy, m ° 1111 i i n n , , 

p,wimps autlmut cause ; tlmt my m.ud uusg.Ul The cold-blooded adder would scarcely be 
me as to the iuto of poor Catherine. 1 am touted “ “» ™ U ™ of maternal love, and yet 
wretched, for one thing, because I don’t know to ^ ,ere C{lTi n0 doubt that it has frequently 
what spot she has been taken. Why vva-a she lost its life whilst seeking to preserve the exist- 
conveyed away in such a mysterious manner i ence of its young. Mr (lairatt, m a recent edition 
Why did Mr JI ml yard refuse to satibly my nutmal of his interesting Matveis of InUincl, gives a very 
inquiries respecting her? Safe she may be in circumstantial account of an instance in which 
one sense--sate m his power, and dying by u ver y large adder was seen on a bank by the 

inches, with not a creature near her to comfort V , , ..._• „„„ mv, e 

i. .. i> rni 1,11 , . • , , » . roadside basking in the sun. I he narrator ot 

her! I he old lady burst into tears, and it was , ° . . .... , . . . 

some time before* she was sufficiently composed the storv advanced to assail the creature withi Lm 
to continue. ‘There is one other point, Mr ^tick. On observing him, she gave a slight his*, 
liurton, on which I think it neeessaiy tv* at the same time raising her head a little and 
enlighten you. When Catherine was married, a opening her mouth. The signal was understood 
lifc-iuterest in the sum of fifteen thousand pounds by her four little ones, which instantly glided 
wes settled on her ; the principal, after her death, down her throat. But her thought for her 
to be divided equally amongst her children, in Spring caused the mother’s destruction, for the 
cose she should have any; should tliyre, however, t delayed the adder long enough for him to 
be no issue, she was at liberty to leave the , ., J . ° rtrtWtl4ul ... 

amount according to her own ihscreliou. The htn ' e a 8 ai “> ail< 1 ‘ *’ J, Jj’ , 

marriage has beefti childless, as you are aware; y° un o> ^ a y dead at his. feet. Mr Uanatt then 
and I know for a fact, that some time ago, in a removed her body into the middle ol the road, 
moment ol weakness, Catherine was induced to to sec what had become of the ‘insider-.* He 
sign a document in favour of her husband, opened the snake, and the four young all came 
bequeathing him the filtecn thousand pounds fin ou t alive. The little animals wriggled about in 
her decease. Now, Mr Rudyard has spent the ft p manner of forms, as if something strange 
whole of lus own fortune, and i# in very needy j j happened to them, and as if they knew not 
circumstances, lnedrt say more to you on h " m whnt do . Mr Garrett, annoyed 

that he would not be sorry if my darling were times expressed as to the fact of snakes affording 
out of the way for ever and the money in his their young a temporary shelter from danger in 
possession. Anyw*ay, Mr Burton, I cannot rest their own insides, has collected a large number 
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of well-recorded instances of the fact, and it may 
be noted that in most of the coses cited, the 
parent perished in consequence of the delay her 
regard for her young occasioned. 

Coming to a somewhat higher type of animal, 
the same devotion is to he found, as is exemplified 
in this story of a rat and cobra fight, narrated in 
the pages of a contemporary. The spectator of 
the conflict relates that the two combatants fell 
from the roof of a hut to within a few feet of 
where he was standing, and through the open 
window he was enabled to witness the battle. 
The rat, he states, was too agile for the heavy 
movements of the snake, and for a long time 
escaped unscathed, whilst her enemy was despe¬ 
rately wounded. Ultimately, the cobra succeeded 
in inflicting a bite, and, as though aware that 
precaution was now useless, the poor rat rushed 
into close quarters, and firmly fixing her teeth 
in the throat of the venomous creature, never let 
go her grasp again. The snake plunged about 
furiously, but vainly; its enemy had, made a 
death-gripe on its throat, and both the duellists 
foil in the fight. Subsequent research proved 
that the rat had faced the formidable foe tor the 
preservation of her little ones, the nest of young 
rats being discovered in the loofing. 

The late Grantlcy F. Berkeley being u.-kod how 
it was that a tame stoat he owned came into 
his possession, related the following instance of 
maternal affection and animal cunning. One (lay 
he saw an old stout carrying something in her 
mouth across a field from one cover to another. 
She was too far off for a shot; hut the sportsman’s 
retriever, a well-known canine lioio, had sighted 
the refugee, and received a signal to kill if he 
could. The stoat saw the dog coming with hi.s 
tremendous stride and speed, but she would not 
quit the little one sho carried, even to save her 
own life. When the dog was close upon her, 
and escape was impossible, the poor hunted thing 
tried by a desperate stratagem to preserve her 
offspring’s existence at the expense of her own. 
Sho tried to hide the little one, and then, turning 
back across the field, was put to death. On going 
to the spot where she hail left her little one, 
short as the grass was, there was nothing to be 
seen. After some search, the tiny creature was 
discovered crouched in au old horse-shoe impres¬ 
sion, into the curve of ydiicli he had fitted himself 
exactly, ne lay there as still as death, w ith his 
two little black shining eyes fixed upon his 
captor, who picked him up, and—having slain 
the mother—adopted and made a parlour pet of 
the orphan. 

The hedgehog, though so shy as rarely to he 
seen by day, except in some very secluded spot, 
and usuully so timid as only to forage for its sub¬ 
sistence at night, rolling itself up like a ball at 
the approach of a human being or a dog, has 
yet been known, upon occasions when its offspring 
were in danger, to show great courage. In his 
Natural History , Lenz relates that he once set a 
marmot upon a hedgehog which was suckling her 
young. The hedgehog instantly raised her bristles, 


and at the same time pointing her snout to the 
ground, approached the marmot. She attacked 
him front and rear by alternately wounding him 
with her bristles and biting him with her teeth, 
at the same time snorting with a noise like the 
beating of a drum. Occasionally, she would seize 
hold of her adversary and drag it into another 
corner of the room ; and Lenz soon saw that the 
only means of saving the marmot’s life was to 
take it out of reach of the infuriated mother. 

Anecdotes of the devotedness of birds for their 
young are innumerable. From the days of 
White’s universally known Natural History of 
Selbnrnc down to the present time, instances have 
continued to issue from the press. Under the 
influence of maternal instinct, the most timo¬ 
rous of birds become audacious and pugnacious. 
‘This affection,’ observes White, ‘sublimes the 
passion*, quickens the invention, and sharpens 
the fagacity of the brute creation. Thus, a hen 
just become a mother is no longer that placid 
bird she used to be; but, w'lth feathers standing 
on end, wings distended, and clu. King note, 
she runs about like one possessed. These bird- 
mothers will throw tin m elves in the way of the 
greatest dangtr m order to avert it from their 
progeny. Thus, a pint lid go will tumble along 
before an intruder in order to draw him 
away from her helpless covey. In the time of 
mdific.ition, the most feeble birds will assault 
the most rapacious. All the swallows of a 
village are up in arms at the sight of a hawk, 
which they will persecute till lie leaves that 
district.’ 

‘It is a well-known fact,’ says Mr Swamson, 
‘that a pair of ravens which dwelt in a cavity 
of the rock of Gibraltar would never sufler 
a vulture or eagle to approach the nest, but 
would drive them away with every appearance 
of fury.’ During the breeding season, the missel- 
tlinvdi will fight even the magpie or tin*, jay. 
The female titmouse will often allow hei*elf 
to be made prisoner rather Ilian fly from her 
menaced nest, and if she he driven away, will 
speedily return, threatening tho disturber by 
luwng like a bnake and by pecking and biting 
him. The Ameiicun cat-bird is declared to be 
so sensitive to fear that, out of the breeding season, 
it will iall from the lofty branches of trees into 
j the snake’s mouth, by the power of what is 
called the lattci’s ‘fascination;’ ‘hut it has hap¬ 
pened t.o me,’ writes Wilson, the well-known 
ornithologist, ‘that in all the adventures of 
this bird that I have personally witnessed, the 
cat-bird was actually the assailant, and always 
the successful one. These encounters never take 
place but during the breeding-time of birds, for 
whose egg*, and young the snake has a particular 
partiality ’ A correspondent o* Wilson gives an 
account of a conflict he once observed between a 
snake and one of these infuriated songsters. The 
bird darted upon the snake, snapping at it witli 
Us bill, wdiilst the snake drew itself into a coil 
ready to give the fatal blow. The bird would 
cautiously whir? round hqr opponent at a little 
distance, now and then darting up to and 
snapping at him, but always keeping at a suffi¬ 
cient distance to avoid a blow. After some 
minutes, it became a running-fight, the snake 
retreating, and at last seeking shelter in an 
adjacent wall. Of the mocking-bird, Wilson 
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furnishes an equally suggestive account, recording 
that * during the period of incubation, neither cat, 
dog, animal, nor man can approach the nest 
without being attacked. The cats in particular 
are persecuted whenever they make their appear¬ 
ance, till obliged to retreat.’ 

Probably there is no more wonderful instance 
on record of the sagacity and reasoning affection 
of birds than that told by White of the Fly-1 
catchers which every year built in the vine grow¬ 
ing on the side of his house. * A pair of those 
little birds,’ he says, ‘ had one year inadvertently 
placed their nest on a naked bough, perhaps in a 
shady time, not being awaie of the inconvenience 
that followed. But a hot sunny season coming 
on before the brood was half-fledged, the reflec¬ 
tion of the wall became insupportable, and must 
inevitably have destroyed the tender young, had 
not affection suggested an expedient, and prompted 
the parent birds to hoi'rr over the nest all the 
hotter hours, while, with wings expanded and 
sftouths gaping for breath, they screened off the 
heat from their suffering offspring.’ This is 
indeed a curious, hut, as has already been seen, 
not a singular instance of the parent voluntarily 
suffering inconvenience and pain in order to 
preserve its young from similar experiences. The 
lamentations made by birds which have been 
robbed of their young arc most distressing, oven 
to human ears, and many instances are known 
where the unfortunate mother lias succumbed to 
grief. Some birds will follow or discover where 
their nestlings have been taken to, and it able 
to get to them, continue to teed them; this lias 
particulaily been noticed of owls, which display 
an extraordinary attachment to them young. A 
air of blackbirds have been known to follow a 
oy into a house and peck at lus head, whilst 
he was conveying one of their offspring away, j 
Among Jc-'o’* inf-'Ti tin.- anecdotes is an account 
of a gill,mt deh u «* in.id* by a pair of these birds 
agtin t a cal that -.auht to get at their young 
by means of a fence. On seeing the enemy 
approach, the hen-bird left the nest and flew to 
meet the cat, placing herself almost within her 
reach, and uttering the most piteous screams. 
The cock-bird also showed the greatest distress, 
uttering loud screams and cries, sometimes settling 
on the fence just before the cat, which was 
unable to make a spring because of the narrow¬ 
ness of its footing. After a littlo while, the cock- 
bird flew at the cat, settled on her back, and 
pecked her head so violently that she lull to the 

f round, followed by the bird, which succeeded in 
riving her away. A second time a similar scene 
was enacted ; the bird was again victorious, and 
the cat was so intimidated by the attacks, that 
she gave up her attempts to get at the little ones. 

The stories told on good authority of the 
attachment showff by storks for their young 
are bo numerous that it is difficult to select 
from them, but the following incident, related by 
the Nachrichten of Basle, is not likely to typ 
known to our readers. During a storm, a bam 
in' the village of Lowenberg was set on fire by 
lightning, and a nest in which thero were two 
young storks was threatened by the flames. 
The parent birds viewed the approaching danger 
from a distance. After a short deliberation, the 
mother darted into the nest, and seizing one 
of her offspring with her beak, carried iff off to 


a safe spot in an adjacent field. The father 
flew down to the little one to keep guard over 
it whilst the mother returned for the other 
bantling. When she reached the seat of danger, 
the flames had already enveloped the nest, and 
as she fluttered round it, the young stork fell 
through the charred fragments into the burning 
barn below. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
mother darted through the smoke and fire, and 
returned bearing her little one in her beak, and, 
apparently unhurt, flew off with it. But the 
next day, a wounded stork fell into the market¬ 
place of Trcbbin, a neighbouring town. .She was 
unable to stand ; and it was discovered that both 
her legs were badly burned, and that she was 
indeed the heroic, mother which had saved her 
offspring from J^ie previous day’s lire. Those who 
know* what reverential sympathy storks receive 
abroad, will comprehend with what care the poor 
bird was removed to# the Katlihaus, where the 
burgomaster had a shelter provided for her, and 
where a physician came to tend her. In the 
meantime, the male btork discovered his consort’s 
temporary place of refuge, and paid her daily 
visits, as if to learn how she progressed, and to 
inform lifcr that their youngsters, for whom he 
carefully provided, were doing well. The school¬ 
children of Trebbin found more food for the 
patient than she could dispose of; the burger- 
master and medical man visited her every day ; 
and in leas than a fortnight the devoted mother 
was well enough to fly away to her husband and 
children. 

Much remains that might be told of the 
devotion ol birds for their young, but it must 
not be overlooked that this charming and sug¬ 
gestive trait is manifested by other members of 
the animal world. The patient manner in which 
cats, dogs, and other quadrupeds will endure any 
amount of inconvenience and pain for the com¬ 
fort, or even the amusement, of their offspring is 
known to all, hut how strong the maternal 
attachment i-<, is not so generally noticed. Cats, 
from the lioness downwards, arc proverbially 
devoted to their young, and rarely are more 
intense examples of the feeling witnessed than 
in the domestic cat In defence of their off¬ 
spring, cats arc just as daring and courageous 
as any animals; they have been known to 
attack and defeat the most ferocious dogs, and 
put to flight or destroy venomous snakes. In 
the Natunilist’s Cabinet , the following typical 
anecdote is recorded. Whilst a cat was dis¬ 
porting with Iter kittens about the barnyard, 
they wero espied by a large hawk that was 
sailing above on the lookout for prey In¬ 
stantaneously it darted upmi one of the. kittens, 
and was bearing it off, when the mother, seeing 
the danger, flew at the hawk, and made it drop 
the prize. A dreadful battle now began between 
the two ; for a while the hawk had the advantage, 
with his strong wings, sharp talons, and keen 
beak, beating .and lacerating the poor cat, and 
actually depriving her of one eye. In no way 
daunted by her painful injuries, the mother con¬ 
tinued to exert all her cunning and agility on 
behalf of her little ones, and at last succeeded 
in breaking her adversary’s wing. The bird was 
now more within the power ol the cat's clawsj 
and although it continued to defend itself vigor¬ 
ously, victory favoured the* aggrieved party, and 
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as she W03 nearly exhausted, the mother, to the 
delight of several spectators, laid her opponent 
motionless beneath her feet, and tore off the 
head of the vanquished marauder in triumph. 
Regardless of her own Bufferings, she at once ran 
to her bleeding kitten, and purred contentedly 
as she licked the wounds the hawk’s talons had 
inflicted on its tender sides. 

Dogs are in no way behind other animals in 
the love and abnegation of self they manifest for 
their young. So many and so well known are 
the incidents told of the maternal attachment 
displayed by the canine species, that it is needless 
to cite any here. The dog’s nearly allied relative, 
the fox, despite his tucks on other creatures, is 
a most exemplary parent, and resorts to extraordi¬ 
nary devices to decoy intruders jj|'om his family 
circle. Horses—to puss to another branch bf the 
animal world—display equal affection for their 
young. We have a wonderful record of how 
several foals Mere preserved dining an inunda¬ 
tion of Krutsand, m the Elbe, by the maternal 
sagacity and extraordinary reasoning fatuity of 
some old mares. Instead of abandoning iheir 
young to their fate, and following the example of 
the honied cattle, which all swam off to’ the main¬ 
land, these noble creatures stood together, ami 
every two took a foal between them, and l>y press¬ 
ing their sides together, kept it wedged m, and 
lifted up above the surface ot the v ater. For six 
horn’s, until the water subsided, did these de\ oted 
animals remain immovable in their painful and 
peiilous position, to the surprise and delight of 
their owners, who beheld fiorn afar the stiange 
manoeuvre by which their valuable foals were 
preserved from what had appeared inevitable 
destruction. 


FRUIT-FARMING IN T VS MANIA. 

.A Scotch gentleman who has embarked a 
capital of a few hundred pounds m land m 
Tasmania, writes as follows, lor the guidance of 
a friend who thought of settling there. 

‘In my opinion,’ he says, ‘the most successful 
emigrants are (1) young unmarried men of robust 
health, able at once to go into any sort of agri¬ 
cultural work or clearing of land," and who are 
thus likely to get on whether they have capital 
or not; (2) married men with families able 
to assist them in fanning, and with two or three 
hundred pounds to start them ; (3) professional 
men or tradesmen also with u small capital. In 
Just’s Official Jlandbool to Tasmania, all questions 
with regard to free grants of land are fully 
answered; and further information can he had 
from the agent for Tasmania in London. I have 
known many cases of immigrants being so bitterly 
disappointed—perhaps tlioy expected an Eldorado ; 
—that I never take the responsibility of advising 
any one to come who does not belong to one of 
the above-named classes. The land is very 
heavily timbered, and requires the settler either 
to be a man of iron constitution and bred to the 
hardest physical exertions, or else to he backed 
by a pretty solid capital. Where there is a large 
family of strong sons and daughters, the work, 
being subdivided, is made comparatively easy. 

‘On the whole, fruit-growing requires less labour 
than anything else, as one can plant raspberries 
and other small fruifr amongst the stumps, and 


do the clearing gradually afterwards. But for 
that you must have good soil and easy access 
to market, which means that you must purchase 
from private individuals at two to four pounds 


in this district for from one hundred and fifty to 
four hundred pounds, according to the improve¬ 
ments effected on them, quality of soil, and 
nearness of water-carriage. 

4 The land I purchased was selected more with 
the view of having a place ready where I could 
establish a modect home, if 1 should wish to 
do so, than with any view to commercial specu¬ 
lation. 1 have cleared an acre and a half to plant 
apple-trees in ; these will not he in bearing for 
live years. The clearing—taking out all stumps 
and making ready for v the plough—has cost 
twenty-four pounds five shillings per acre ; fenc¬ 
ing- I supply the timber—three shillings and 
sixpence a rod, besides expenses oi draining, 
ploughing, and planting. This work could all 
be done by two strong men, if they had plenty 
of time to it; and if they planted small fruit 
and potatoes between the tiee-, they would begin 
to get a return next year. Potatoes cost three to 
live shillings a hundredweight; gooseberry and 
currant hushes about three to four shillings a 
dozen; apple-1 ices (one jour old) sixpence each. 
A hut could he put up with six or eight pounds- 
worth of timber; ten or twelve acres could he 
hud down in English gras-, - six shillings per 
bushel —and cows kept. A little money might 
he made until all these things were grown, by 
splitting palings or jobbing of various sorts 
After a year or more—according to one’s success 
with the potatoes &c.—ill the hardest and most 
unremitting labour, it would be possible to get a 
livelihood off thirty acres of fairly good land, 
supposing it to be bush-laud anil not * \trn- 
heavily timbered. There is no difference between 
! the land sold on credit, and that granted to 
free immigrants. The smallest quantity of land 
purchasable is liflceu acres. Jt is best to bring 
any good furniture and napery from home, also 
eutlo.i y and carpenters* tools. Agricultural imple¬ 
ments are best bought here. Plenty of clothing 
should he brought.’ 


LIFE’S CHIVALRY. 

Whkuk, in tin* busy city’s care and strife, 

Its tlmst foi liehes, and its toil for biead,. 

Is found that soul of chivalry in life, 

Which some are mourning for as truly dead ? 

Shall we 6eek for it in the forest-glade ; 

In hoary dim cathedral, gray with age ? 

In chancel where the mailfed krtights are laid 
With rusted lance, no further war to wage : 

In mould’ring castle, or in ivied tower, 

Where pomp and pageantry were wont to be ? 

Ah, no ! But yet the ancient spirit’s power 
Is with us, and its form, if we would see : 

To labour cheerfully from hour to hour, 

To do good graciously, is tfhivalry. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 
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OCEAN AS A HEALTH RESTORER. 
The poets have apostrophized the sea until the 
power of metaphor ami binule could apparently 
no further go. Now, it i.-> a inonarcli whose purple 
diadem is geinmfed by the ocean isles ; now, a 
monster whose insatiable maw is filled with 
wrecked ships and drowned seamen Again, it 
is a beauty, whose azure brow is all unwimkled 
by the lapse of veais ; or ‘a \ast and wandering 
grave,’ into which ‘the heavy-shotted liammock- 
shroud ' drops hopelessly. 

But the boldest rhymer never thought ol 
addressing the ocean as a Healer. Power, gran¬ 
deur, destruction, deceitlnl beauty—these were 
thought to be the natural characteristics of the 
sen, but the property of restoring health was not 
dreamt of as claiming inclusion upon the list. 
Yet, this is the attribute of the sea which now 
engages tile attention and excite*, the hope of 
multitudes. A sea-voyage has become a familiar 
prescription for a variety of ailments, and there 
is each year a rapul increase in the number of 
those who can attribute to its agency prolonged 
life, or complete recovery from almost hopeless 
yliscase. The prescription is uow r as eagerly fol¬ 
lowed as it is readily given. The ocean has 
gradually been robbed of its terrors. We know 
that so fur from being constantly storm-tossed, its 
more usual mood is that of placidity and com¬ 
parative calm, although storms, shipwrecks, fires, 
and collisions still sometimes appal ms in thick¬ 
bodied type in the newspapers; but the hard 
unanswerable logif of statistics conclusively proves 
that there is os much risk in travelling by rail 
from Edinburgh to London as in the voyage by 
sea from Liverpool to New York, or from Ply¬ 
mouth to Melbourne. * 

For the health-seeker, the Australian voyage 
is to be preferred. Ite length and variety, the 
average warmth and’ calm weather W’hich usually 
prevail, and the ample provision made for the 
traveller’s comfort on the best ships, are all strong 
arguments in its favour. He should start on his 
journey in August or September, thus avoiding 


the English winter, and securing the most favour- 
i able season for the voyage. Tie will also he well 
advised to choose a sailmg-sliip in preference to 
one of those fast steamers which now r appear 
almost to annihilate distance and bring the anti¬ 
podes to our very doom. The invalid does not 
desire to make ‘the quickest run on recordhe 
has come to sea in order to enjoy as long as pos¬ 
sible sea-air, sea-life, and sea-leisure. The longer 
the voyage, provided it Jail short of producing 
intolerable ennui , the greater the gain to health. 
Again, in the comparatively slow'-moving sailing- 
ship, the < lianges of temperature are gradual ; 
while the fast steamship, going at a uniform rate 
I of fourteen or fifteen knots per hour, flies through 
| degrees of latitude like a steeple-chaser over his 
[ fences, and the invalid is hurried too quickly 
from the fogs und cold of Britain to the heat of 
the tropics; and again with equally undue 
rapidity from the burning equator to the icebergs 
of the Southern Ocean. 

The sailing-ship has other advantages. The pas- 
songers are fewer, and there is less crowding and 
more privacy. The sleeping-cabins arc more com¬ 
modious than those of steamers, and four people 
are not huddled together m a space six feet by 
eight in a manner as destructive of comfort as it 
is prejudicial to health. The sailing-ship also is 
ireo from llie dust and dirt produced by Bmoke, 
from llie indescribably nauseous odour of oiled 
machinery, and from the ceaseless grind of engines 
and vibration of the screw.* Her motion is smooth 
and graceful as that of a skilful dancer. Just a 
little ripple at her prow as the cut-water dashes 
the blue ocean into foam ; just a little gurgle in 
her wake as the waves close over the rcm. which 
her passage makes in tlieir depths; just a slight 
creaking of the ropes or a faint ‘sough’ of the 
sails—all else silence and the majesty of silent 
motion. 

The voyage from England to Australia presents 
great variety. The traveller traverses about a 
hundred degrees of latitude, and more than *a 
hundred and fifty degrees of longitude. He 
encounters every variety ot marine climate, sees 
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ocean in all his moods, and enjoys the sense of surely southward. At length i change comes, 
traversing half the globe. During the first The first whisper of the south-east trade-wind 
week, the weather is frequently disagree- 'om-s up from the south; each hour it increases 
able. The Bay of Biscay bars the immediate “ fo , rce S 80 °“ Uow ? » broeze > 0,1,1 , thc 

way, and the voyager too often leaves it behind :1 ’ fonvar(J likl . a ^yhound released fjorn 
with unpleasant memories. But soon a change Ule lcash T1)C cl . mU> ° is BpPeJl iv crossed, and 
comes: the sun mounts rapidly towards the perhaps, if ancient usages survive, due sacrifice is 
zenith ; the temperature rises; deeper and deeper offered to Neptune. The cool fresh winds from 
grow the sapphire oi the sea and the azure of the the south blow still more strongly. In a few 
sky ; balmier and yet more balmy breezes bl^v. days the vessel has left the tropics behind, and 
We are hying south, towards those favoured soon, having passed the meridian of the Cape, 
regions where a kindlier sun charms nature to * he hcr l>{ mv eastward, and heads direct 

a fertility unknown in colder l.mds. Tl.e sea at for 11,0 S™ 4 Australian contmeut Sailing- 
. , , / . .. vessels usually run as far south as latitude forty- 

night glows with phosphorescent illumination, five „ r f(ll4 ^ c , t . Kt0M> iu ( ,„|er to c.ttoh 

ami ere long the trade-winds those e\er-welcome tj 10 <[ )ravo W es>t windV which in these regions 
allies of the sailor—begin to blow, at first fitfully 8WeC p .nthwait the globe, varying little, and 
and with uncertain strength, but soon with a raising the sen into gixyt foam-civ ded billows, 
steady powerful blast, bolore which the vessel which move along in rosistle s majcbty, now 
spreads all her white wings and hurries‘ever pursuing and threatening to ingulf each ‘lung 
faster southw r ard. Sailing through trade-wind ship; now passing harmlessly umUr In r -tern 

latitudes is the perfection of voyaging. For davs w itn a swoosh, as if disappointed . t their 

and even weeks together, the vessel urges her legitimate piey. 

way with almost unvarying speed; evrry stitch The weather dining this poll mu of the vyage 
of cam as solicits the breeze, which blow’s so is cool, bracing, and delightful sit most seasons 
steadily that, with the exception of one motionless of the year; but at tunes it is as cold as an 
figure at the wheel, tlie sailors enjoy unwonted English winter, h t bergs sometime^ abound, and 
leisure. The air is deliciously soft and mild, excite a thrill ot leaifiil intere-t as they raise 
but sufficiently cool to temper tin' blaze of the their gigantic spectral hums out oi the sea and 
tropical sun. All day long the passengers recline glitter in the sun. Sometimes tliev become 
in their eusv-oUairs on deck, and olten prolong sources of imminent peril. In the thickness oi 
their siesta far into the night, unwilling to a fog, or amid the blinding confusion of a snow- 
exchange the fresh air and the canopy of heaven storm, one of these huge ice-mountains may sud- 

for the close quarters and closer atmosphere ol deuly present lb-tlf at close-quaiters, and call 


their 6leepiiig-cabins. 


ilance and skill of ollicor and sailor 


Soon the vessel runs into the licit of C.ilins ; to avoid a disaster, 
every breath of wind dies away, and she lies Alter a voyage varying from eighty to ninety 
helplessly drifting, like some stricken bud which days, the vc scl reaches Australian waters. The 
the sportsman has wounded and left to iloat and weather grows milder, and the lightening gieon 
die. Here strange and magnificent atmospheric ot the sea announces that land is near. At length 
phenomena attract observation. The sky is now the low, sandy, scrub-lined coast of Australia is 
shrouded in a silver haze, now curtained with descried ; and soon the passengers gladly dis- 
dense masses of cloud of the most fantastic shapes, embark, and exchange the cvilo of the sea for 
and glowing with every hue of the prism. Tin* a fresh participation m the enjoyments of civi- 
eea, unrippled by the faintest breath, reflects, as lisa turn. 

from some vast mirror, each shade and lineament Life at sea during such a voyage necessarily 
of the sky. At night, the scene is not less presents many point! ot contrast with ordinary 
wonderful. Sheet-lightiiiug /lashes from end to life on land. For Unco months the traveller 
end of the heavens, and is reflected in unearthly is shut in upon a floating house, perhaps two 
grandeur by the ocean. Each roll of the ship hundred and fifty feet long by forty broad, 
seems to evolve liquid balls of fire from the During this period, no intercourse with the 
depths of the sea—the witch’s oils of Coleridge’s outer world is possible, except when some passing 
wondrous poem. The heat is prostrating, and vessel chances to stop and exchange greetings, 
the atmosphere, surcharged with moisture, almost This alone amounts to a revolution in the daily 
stifles respiration. Occasionally, a laint breath habits of the individual. There is no morning 
of air ripples the smooth surface of the main ; the newspaper, no postman’s knock, no telegrams, 
sails are set in eagerness and hope ; but soon it no daily confinement in close offices, courts, or 
dies away, and leaves the ship to duffc helplessly consulting-rooms, no daily Unties calling for 
as before. Sometimes with btarthng suddenness, energy that is bo often lacking. The passenger 
a tornado bursts upon the vessel, rain descends has only to eat, sleep, and live. His most press- 
in literal cataracts, and penetrates with irresist- ing duty iR to attend the summons of the dinner - 
ible force even to the saloon and the sleeping- hell, lus chief interest to watch tho changing 
cabins. humours of sea and sky, or lean over the bul- 

Soine fortunate vessels carry a steady breeze walks and guqgs the vessel’s speed, or await the 
right across this troublesome ‘ belt,’ while others daily announcement of the .Log. The strain of 
are detained in it a month. Passengers by steam- life, is withdrawn. The wheels of existcnco move 
ship who cross tins region in one or two days easily and with lessened friction. The incessant 
see little or nothing of the phenomena whieh emulation, the keen anxieties, the worrying cares 
have been described. which t beset modem commercial and professional 

But, however Blowly, the vessel glides or drifts life, are as things that never have been. The busy, 
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anxious, seething world lies beyond yonder low 
horizon, and around is the vn-t silence of the 
sea. A restfulness, half calm, half melancholy- 
like that which brooded over the laud of the 
Lotus-eaters—steals upon the voyager. Reclining 
lazier on deck, his cheek fanned by the soft breath 
of the trade-wind, his mind like an unstrung 
bow, he enjoys the perfection of mental and 
physical repose, it is true the picture has its 
reverse. Storms will come, and the quiet M»a 
transform itself into a wade of raging wato 1 *. 
At such times, life on shipboard lias it* hard¬ 
ships ; the dcik, swept by the w.ues, heroines 
unsafe for the landsman; meals are talau vith 
difficulty, if the inclination for them survive. 
At uiglit, sleep is disturbed by the tempest, the 
creaking of Hu* rigging, m* flu* eri.itie movements 
of the passengers pci .mial luggage. Rut such 
days and nights are alifbwfc phenomenally excep¬ 
tional during the Australuin \<»ynge. 

This perlectnm of restful lies* i- of the first 
importance to the imalid. On land, cures will 
assail him, duties press upon him, flic tiavail of 
the travailing world pursue linn even to Alpine 
heights or Norwegian solitudes, lint, black (’are 
does not usually go a-voyagmg Things may be 
getting on very toadly on l.uul, and the vvoild 
may miss us very much. Rut we are at sea, 
and om h moment lx ars us tarther away. Eor 
a little while the woihl mud. manage m its own 
poor wav without us. Let u.s have rest for 
three mouths, though at the cud the heavens 
should bill. Lit us eat and drink and be 
merry, and hope that the wmld will he changed 
for tiie better before we return to it again. Tlie 
veriest vi'tim ol woiry and anxiety, with whom 
care is a constant cpiest, will find it, difficult to 
resist the seductive influences of the tropic-. 
The balmy air lull> to .deep like the most 
perfect opiate; the soft winds whisper rest; the* 
vast expan-o of ocean speaks of the littleness of 
human life, and the jolly of wearying about that 
which will soon he as lorgottcn «ts yesterday’s 
stoim. The whole scene 

(leather on the spit it lies 
Than tnecl eyelids upon tired ejes. 

The traveller, especially if physically weak or 
mentally exhausted, yields to the soft influences 
operating upon him . lie* makes no pretence ol 
activity; he resigns himself to a delicious, 
because inevitable idleness; lie relinquishes all 
hia ri >lves of turning the long hours at sea to 
good 'account for the puriio.se of mental culture. 
His dictionaries remain at the bottom of hi* 
trunk; Homer, Virgil, Dante, Goethe, or Shak- 
speare, as the ca.-e may be, slumber undisturbed, 
and retain the virgin whiteness of their page. 
Even the last review remains uncut. Ho Wily 
turns over the pages of some novel, wishes it 
were shorter, wonders whence the hero derived 
so much superfluous energy ; or glances at t£e 
clock, to see if the log will soon he declared 
or the dinner-bell speedily ring. lie lias just j 
sufficient energy to enjoy a leisurely promenade 
on deck, watching the poipoises at their gambols, 
of the flying-fish starting from each wave, or 
the sailors as they swarm aloft to unfurl some 
sail. 

Such luxurious indolence, which at othir times 
and in other places would he contemptible, is 


here perfectly right, because perfectly natural. 
The Neapolitan lazzaroni, the Hindu, the native 
of Tonga and Tahiti, are constitutionally indolent, 
because climate and tho conditions of life are 
fatal to energy. The traveller by sea has no 
motive for activity, and naturally refrains from 
an expenditure of vigour for which there is no 
demand. 

1 n the case of the invalid, this restfulness, this 
intense indisposition for mental or .physical exer¬ 
tion, this careless tmvuciaurr, have a profound 
explanation. During those long hours and days 
of calm and inactivity, nature is busily at work, 
repairing the W'aste of years ol toil, or the 
ravages of long-contlimed disease. Unseen hands 
are silently engaged in building up again the 
broken cells; unseen lingers are bti aly re- 
airafiguig the disordered machinery of life. He 
will ho wisest who # will let nature work on. 
Yielding himself to an instinct which he only 
imlf comprehends. 

Next in importance to the invalid to rest and 
quiet—to some invalids, indeed, as, for example, 
eon&nmptnea, most important of all—are the pure 
atmosphere and the long hours^of uninterrupted 
enjoyment of sunshine and fresh air. In the 
warm latitudes, the passengers live on deck, 
going only below to eat and sleep, and fre¬ 
quently spend fifteen hours daily in the open 
air. This 1 - an advantage of the first magnitude. 
Half the di-ia-e- of modem life, and more than 
halt the minor ailments which embitter existence, 
are due to contamination of the air we breathe. 
Not the lea-t terrible discovery of modem science 
is tho revelation that this liquid ether, appa¬ 
rently so pure and spotless, which surrounds us 
on every side, is in reality swarming with in¬ 
visible forms of life, capable of becoming the 1 
ministers of disease and the harbingers of death. 
We breathe, and fever enters our veins, or con¬ 
sumption sets its fatal soul upon us. Even when 
free from the germs of actual disease, the atmo¬ 
sphere of large town*' is loaded with organic 
particles and dclhieut m the vitalising elements. 
Rut at sea, the air is the perfection of purity. 
The ocean is the natural disinfectant which keeps 
the world wholesome, and the air that sweeps 
its surface hears no trace of contamination or 
impurity. Hence, in a large measure is explained 
the immense advantage of the long sea-voyage 
to the consumptive, to whom pure air is in the 
most liteial sense the very breath of lile. 

The extreme equability of the ocean climate 
is another fact of cardinal importance. The varia¬ 
tions of temperature at sea from day to day 
are trifling, and steadily* progressive with the 
latitude, sudden changes being almost unknown. 
The winds are all sea-breezes, all laden with 
moisture, and usually blow from the same point 
of the compass for 'many days together. Uhill 
— that word of fearful import on land—has no 
existence at sea. Sailors rarely suffer from ordi¬ 
nary catarrhs or colds, and even sleep with 
impunity upon the bare deck. The changes of 
temperature at sea are gradual, anil can be 
reckoned on, anil proper preparation made. 
January does not surprise us with its mildness, 
nor does mid-winter suddenly return in Mav. 
The east wind has lost its evil name. The touch 
of tho sea has spirited ai^ay all its rigour, and 
invested it with unwonted softuess. The voyager 
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is greatly interested in noting the direction of 
the wind, owing to its effect upon the vessel’s 
progress, but lie forgets to associate peculiarities 
of temperature with it. If it be fair, he cares 
not from what quarter it blows. _ 

The saline particles in sea-air, the abundance 
of oxygen, perhaps some Blight impregnation 
with iodine, have all their salutary effect, and 
favourably influence the course of disease. 

The high average range of the barometer is 
also a point of importance. Every one knows 
the profound stillness and calm of a day on 
which the gluss stands unusually high; the air 
seems wrapped in slumber, and the sun shines 
with undim wed lustre. The clouds, now like 
silver fleeces, again like battlements of purest 
marble, seem to have withdrawn to the remotest 
heights, and the arch of heaven appears to have 
lifted itself beyond its wont. Such days are not 
rare at sea, being especially common on-* the 
polar verge of the trade-wind belt, and arc 
grateful to the invalid, hut unwelcome to the 
sailor, because tending to delay the vessel’s pro¬ 
gress and prolong the voyage. 

The disadvantages and discomforts of sea-life 
are nevertheless real, and cannot be gainsaid. 
The most real is probably the inevitable monot¬ 
ony of existence—the entire abseme of serious 
occupation. Amusements are greatly lestncted. 
The ever-present ocean presents little variety of 
scene. Each day is a counterpart ol its pre¬ 
decessor, a monotonous round of eating and 
sleeping, with only such occasional nt* 

as quarrelling or flirtation. This is at times 
trying to the man of vigorous health and unim¬ 
paired mental and physical activity; but to 
the invalid the benefit outweighs the tedium. 
He feels little inclination for employments for 
which he has no energy, and does not miss 
amusements which he has no longer the 
capacity of enjoying. Even the most energetic 
must yield at times to the prevailing atmo¬ 
sphere of languor and case. Men of vigorous 
bodies and active brains find pleasure at sea m 
trifles which at other times would seem con¬ 
temptible. A sailor going aloft to shake out 
some sail becomes an object of ini crest; a por¬ 
poise or a dolphin playing alongside excites the 
liveliest curiosity. Games which on land would 
■find their proper sphere m the nursery aie 
keenly relished on shipboard by the oldest and 
the gravest. A chance lurch of the ship, dis¬ 
turbing the conditions of some contest, affords 
material for abundant merriment and laughter. 

But of all the alleviations to the monotony 
of life at sea, none equals in interest that afforded 
by the appearance of passing vessels or by the 
sight of land—perhaps because these remind the 
travellers of the great world far away which 
each clay finds them more eager to rejoin. Ships 
are seen in great numbers m the Channel and 
the Bay of Biscay. They are rarely met in tlie. 
trade-winds, as, in these latitudes, homeward and 
outward bound ships are forced to pursue dif¬ 
ferent tracks; but they become very numerous 
again in the Belt of Calms, where whole fleets 
lie helplessly drifting, and can exchange sym¬ 
pathetic signals. Down south in . the great 
Southern Ocean, the sight of a ship is an event 
of rare occurrence, apd vessels may pass weeks 
without catching a glimpse of a companion sail. 


Sometimes, as the curtain of night lifts, another 
vessel is discovered alongside, and a great ocean 
race ensues, much to the delight of the passengers 
on the winning ship, which, as it flies ahead, 
signals sarcastic messages to its defeated com¬ 
petitor. 

The sight of laud causes still livelier interest 
and keener excitement. No one who has not 
taken a long sea-voyage can realise the vivid 
feeling of pleasure which thrills through a Bhip’s 
company when, after weeks or months of weary 
voyaging, of ‘ever climbing up the climbing wave,’ 
the cry of ‘ Land lio! ’ is heard. Even a desert 
island or a banen rock is greeted with enthusiasm 
and eagerly scanned through a hundred telescopes. 
Every little detail is discussed with interest—the 
outline of mountain and peak, the presence of 
tree or gross, the probability of human habitation, 
the sight of houses or villages, or, most inte¬ 
resting of all, moving figures and human forms. 
Eveiy observer has his (minion and hr. group 
of sympathetic listeners. The passengers feel that 
now their exact position on the vast wilderness 
of the Admit ally chart's is established beyond 
cavil ; that faint streak on the horizon is St 
Michael or Ascension; those lolty peaks over¬ 
hang the fertile Canaries or ^he barrenness of 
the (Jape Velds. There is no longer any pos¬ 
sibility of doubt about the vessel’s progress and 
the distance already traversed. Henceforth, a 
now' start is made, and the remainder of the 
\oyage counts from the last land sighted. It is 
pleasant, too, to feel the pioxnnity again of 
humankind. Even a savage is a man and a 
brother, and alter weeks of isolation, it is some¬ 
thing to be near our own species again. Time 
was. when the sight ol land moused very different 
emotions, when the distant island might be the 
lair of pirates or the abode of cannibals, when 
the blank flag of the former or the war-cauoe 
of the latter might suddenly burst from »onie 
creek or mcr upon the doomed merchantman. 
But the sea has almost lost such terrors as these ; 
every flap* of England’s flag proclaims not only 
freedom, but protection and safety. On the 
! Australian voyage, land is sighted to a very 
! variable extent. Some ships see no land from 
j the moment that the Lizard fades astern until 
I the first glimpse is obtained of Australia. Others 
! sight land four or five times. Madeira, the 
Salvages, Tenenfle, Ran Antonio in the Cape 
Verd Islands, Tustan d’Acunlia, the Crozct 
Islands, and St Baul’s, are the most frequent 
points sighted. M uch depends upon the weather, 
more upon the captain. The cautious navigator, 
especially if the weather be wild or cloudy, 
gives land a wide berth, and holds W'ell out 
into the open main. 

The monotony of a voyager is in a measure 
j alleviated by the opportunity of studying natural 
, living object ->; porpoises, sharks, and flying-fish 
! uv I icq: a i:ll\ seen, and even caught. Occa- 
j -lon.dii, a whale rises in close proximity to the 
I vessel, or, more frequently, may be descried 
'spouting lus ‘foam-fountains’ in the distance. 

I Bjrd-hie, also, is comparatively rare at sea ; with 
J the exception of the petrol and its congeners, 

| which iollow ships from week to week in 
I patient expectation of occasional booty, few birds 
i are visible in tropical or sub-tropical regions in 
j mid-ocean. A swallow or a dove driven by some 
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chance gale far out to sea has been known to 
alight upon some passing ship. Sometimes the 
lonely frigate-bird may be seen wheeling his appa¬ 
rently ceaseless flight far aloft in the sky; but 
these are exceptions. In the great Southern 
Oce#n, however, it is otherwise; thero the air 
is frequently filled with a vast cloud of sea-lowl; 
albatrosses sail around and along, now rising aloft 
with a flap or two of their huge outstretched 
wings, now dropping suddenly into the sea to 
secure their prey. ‘ Cape pigeons,’‘molly-hawks,’ 
‘mutton-birds,’ and numbers of other birds, to 
winch the common parlance of sailors has given 
equally expressive, if sometimes inelegant epithets, 
pursue the flying clipper through the long day 
and the dark night, in gloom and sunshine, .storm 
and calm, and seem neither to sleep nor rest. 

A pleasaut variety (o the monotony of sea-life 
may be derived from astronomical observations, 
for which a voyage ailords ample opportunities. 
EJcli night, 

Tho sentinel stars set tliur watcli in the sky. 


active relations with his environment—as scien¬ 
tific phraseology might express it—and either 
promotes or disturbs the comfort and happiness 
of others. A fine school, truly, for the culture 
of the graces ! Oftener, perhaps, it becomes only 
too perfect a stage for the exhibition of human 
frailty and human folly. It has been said that 
the man who passes unscathed through the ordeal 
of a contested parliamentary election must possess 
an unblemished reputation. As truly may it be 
said that the person who has accomplished many 
sea-voyages and never made an enemy, deserves 
a monument more enduring than brass. 

It remains only to add that there are some who 
should not tempi, the sea. Those far advanced 
in serious disease from whatever cause, the victim 
of inspmnia, those threatened with melancholia 
or insanity, should not increase the perils incident 
to their condition, by seeking to encounter the 
inevitable hardship afid monotony which are 
serious deductions from the virtues of ocean as 
a health-restorer. 

James A. Lindsay, M.D. 


The vast expanse of heaven lies open without 
obstacle or hindrance, and invites our attention. 
As we speed south, the familiar constellations of 
English skies—t’asMopeiu, the (float and the Little 
Lear—dip beneath the northern horizon, and new 
stars—especially the much celebrated hut dis¬ 
appointing Southern Cro-s—arise upon the south. 

(treat Orion, sloping 6lowly from east to west, is 
seen through many degrees of latitude, and looks 
down equally upon the green meadows of Eng¬ 
land and the parched plains ot In r great. Aus¬ 
tralian dependency. The Pleiades remind us ot 
the ‘sweet iniluemes’ which they were once dis¬ 
posed to ram; and their companion stars tell of 
the time when 

Through sen tiling dlifts, the lainy Jlyades 

\ »At tin dim ri.i. 

Belief in astrology was not unnatural in an age 
before the manuer’s compass, when sailors boldly 
ventured into unknown regions’, relying on the 
guidance of the still’s alone. 

But the voyager will naturally seek amuse¬ 
ment and distraction mainly m the souelv ot las 
fellow-travellers; and the composition 'of the 
passengers’ list is a matter of tin* first interest 
and importance to him. A ship’s company is a 
microcosm, a photograph in miniature of tin* 
great world of action and passion. Each unit 
makes •itself felt in so smalt a sphere, and the 
aberrations of one body are sufficient to throw .ill 
that little universe out of gear. <)i^ shipbo.ud, 
all the natural characteristics of the individual 
tend to become exaggerated ; the selfish person 
becomes more than ever self-seeking; the unsel¬ 
fish person lias unwonted opportunities for sell- 
abnegation. The occupations and amusements of 
ohe person conflict with those of another, and 
only by mutual toleration and concession can thfi , 
general harmony be maintained. 

A quarrel—and quarr^s are numerous on ship- | 
board-—tends to divide th.e whole company into 
twp hostile camps. Love-affairs—numerous also, 
but tending, like the voyage, to an early termina¬ 
tion—are matters of public interest, curiosity, 
and comment. No one lives to himself; whether 
eating, walking, or sleeping, the passenger has 
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CHArTEH XXXVI. 

‘ Yes, I wish you had not said anything, 
Frances; not that it matte r-s very much. 1 
don’t suppose he was in earnest, or, at all events, 
he would have changed lus unnd before evouing. 
Lilt, my dear, this poor young fellow is not able 
to follow the same course as Markham’s friends 
do. They .ire at it all the year round, now in 
town, now somewhere ulse. They bet and play, 
and throw their money about; and at the end 
ot the year they are not very much the worse— 
or at least that is what lie always tells me. One 
time they lose, hut another time they gain. And 
then they are men who have time, and money 
more or less. But when a young man with a 
littl' rn-u.y comes among them, lie may ruin 
1mm- It . i Ion lie knows.’ 

‘ I am very sorry,’ said Frances. ‘ It is difficult 
to believe that Markham could hurt any one.’ 

Her mother gave her a grateful look. ‘Dear 
Markham ’ ’ she said. ‘ To think that he should 

Ik* so good—and yet - It gives me great 

pleasure, Frances, that you should appreciate 
your brother. Your father never did so—and all 
of them, all the Warings- But it is under¬ 

stood between us, is it not, that we are not to 
touch upon that subject ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps it would be painful, mamma.—But 
how mn 1 to understand, unless I am told 1 ’ 

‘ You have never been told, then—your 

father-? But I might have known he 

would say very little ; he always hated explana¬ 
tions.—My dear,’ said Lady Markham, with evi¬ 
dent agitation, 4 if 1 were to enter into that 
story, it would inevitably take the character 
of a self-defence; and I can’t do that to my 
own child. It is the worst of such unfortunate 
circumstances as ours that you must judge your 
parents, and find one or other in the wrong.— 
0 yes ; I do not deceive myself on that subject. 
And you are, a partisan in your nature. Con was # 
more or less of a cynic, as people become who* 
are bred up in society, as |lie was. She could 
believe we w r ere both wrong, calmly, without 
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any particular feeling. But you, of your nature, 
Frances, you would be a partisan.* 

‘I hope not, mamma. I should be the par¬ 
tisan of both sides,’ said Frances, almost under 
her breath. 

Lady Markham rose and gave her a kiss. 
‘Remain so,’ she said, ‘my dear child. I will 
say no harm of him to you, as I am sure he has 
said no harm of me. Now, let us think no 
more of Markham’s faults, nor of poor young 
Gaunt’s danger, nor of ’- 

‘ Danger ? ’ said Frances, with an anxious look. 

‘If it wore less than danger, would I have 
said so much, do you think ? ’ 

‘ But, mamma, pardon me, if it is real danger, 
ought you not to say more'(’ 

‘What! for the sake of another woman,’* son, 
betray and forsake my own? How can £ say 
to him in so many words. Take care of Mark¬ 
ham; avoid Markham anti lus friends — T, have 
said it in hints as much as 1 dare. Yes, Frances, 
I would do a great deal for another woman's 
son. It would be the strongest plea. But in 
this case, liow can I do more? Never mind ; 
fate will work itself out quite independent of 
you and me.—And here are people coming— 
Claude, probably, to see if you have changed 
your mind about him, or whither I have heard 
from Constance. Poor boy ; he must have one 
of you two.’ 

‘ I hope not,’ said Frances seriously. 

‘But I am sure of it,’ cried her mother with 
a smile. ‘We shall see which of us is the 
better prophet.—But this is not Claude. I hear 
the sweep of a woman’s train.—Hash ! ’ she said, 
holding up a finger. She rose as the door opened, 
and then hastened forward with an astonished 
exclamation: ‘Nelly!’ and held out both her 
hands. 

‘You did not look for me?’ said Mis Winter- 
bourn with a defiant air. 

‘No, indeed; I did not look for you. And 
so fine, and looking so well. lie must have 
fcake.n nil unexpected turn for the better, and 
you have come to tell me.’ 

‘Yes, am 1 not fine?’ said Nelly, looking 
down upon her beautiful dress w ltli a curious 
air, half pleasure, half scorn. ‘It is almost new ; 
I have never worn it before.’ 

‘Sit down here beside me, my dear, and loll 
me all about it. When did this happy change 
occur ? ’ 

* Happy ? For whom ? ’ she asked w ith a harsh 
little laugh. ‘No, Lady Markham, there is no 
change for tho better: the other way—they say 
there is no hope. Ik will not be very long, they 
Bay, before’- 

‘And Nelly, Nelly! you hire, in your fine 
new dress.’ 

‘Yes, it seems lidiculous, does it not?’ she said, 
laughing again. ‘ I away—going out to pay visits 
in my best gown, and my husband—dying. Well! 
I know that if I had stayed any longer in that 
dreary houso without any air, and with Sarah 
Wmterbourn, I should have died.—Oh, you 
don’t know what it is. To be shut up there, 
and never hear a step except the doctor’s, or 
(i Roberts’ carrying up the beef-tea. So I burst 
out of prison, to save my life. You may blame 
me, if you like, but ^ was to save my life, neither 
less nor more.’ 


‘Nelly, my dear,’ said Lady Markham, taking 
her hand, ‘there is nothing wonderful in your 
coming to see so old a friend as I am. It is 
quite natural. To whom should you go in your 
trouble, if not to your old friends?’ 

Upon which Nelly laughed again in an exited 
hysterical way. ‘ I have boon on quite a round,’ 
she said. ‘You always did scold me, Lady Mark¬ 
ham ; and I know you will do so again. I was 
determined to show myself once more before— 
the waters went over my head. 1 can come out 
now in my pretty gown. But afterward !», if I 
did such a thing, everybody would think me 
mad.—Now you know why I have come, and 
you can scold me as much as you please. But 
1 have done it, and it can’t be undone. It is 
a kind of farewell visit* you know,’ she added 
in her excited tone. ‘After this, I shall disappear 
into—crape and afilictiow. A widow! What a 
horrible word. Think of me, Nelly St John; me, 
a widow! Isn’t it horrible, horrible? That is 
what they will call me, Markham and the other 
men—the widow. 1 know how they w ill speak, 
as well us if 1 heard them. Lady Markham, 
they will call me that, and j on know what they 
will mean.’ 

‘Nelly, Nelly, my poor child 1 ’ Lady Markham 
held her hand and patted it softlv with her own. 
‘O Nelly, you are \ery imprudent, very silly. 
You will shock everybody, and make them talk. 
You ought not to have come out. now. If you 
had sent for mo, 1 would have gone to you in 
a moment.’ 

‘It was not tint' I wanted. I wanted just to 

be like otheis for once—bifore- I don’t seem 

to care what will happen to me-alterwatds. 
What do they do to a woman, Lady Markham, 
when her liu-lund die-? They would not let 
her bury herself with him, or burn herself, or 
any of tho-e sensible things What do they do, 
Ladv Maihhum v Brand her somewhere pi her 
llesh with a red-hot iron—with Widow, wiitlon 
upon her llesh >’ 

‘My dear, you must care for poor Mr Winter- 
bourn a great deal more than you were aware, or 
you would not fuel thus so latterly. Nelly’- 

‘llush 1 ’ she said with a sort of solemnity. 
‘Don’t say that, Lady Markham. Don’t taik 
about what 1 feel. It is all so miserable, I don’t 
know what T am doing. To think that he should 
be my husband, and I ju.st boiling with life, 
and longing to get fiee, to get iree: I that was 
horn to be a good woman, if I could, if you would 

all have let me, if I had not been made .to- 

Look here! I am going to speak to that little 
girl. You. can say the other thing afterwards. 
1 know r you will. You can make it look so right 
—so light.—Frances, if you get persuaded to 
marry Claude Ramsay or any other man that 
you don’t care for, remember, you ’ll just be like 
me. Look at me, dressed out, paying visits, and 
my husband dying. Perhaps lie may be dead 
\vhen I get home.’ She paused a inomeut with 
a nervous shivering and drew her summer cloak 
closely arountj, her. ‘lie is going to die, and I 
am running about the streets. It is horrible, 
isn’t it? He doesn’t want me, and I don’t want 
him; and next week I shall be all in crape, 
and branded on my shoulder or somewhere— 
where, Lady Markham?—all for a man who— 
all for a man that ’- 
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‘Nelly, Nelly! for heaven’s sake—at least 
respect the child.’ 

‘ It is because I respect her that I say anything. 
—Oil, it is all horrible! And already the men 
and everybody are discussing, T\ hat will Nelly 
doi The widow, what will she do ? ’ 

Dien the excited creature Maidenly, without 
warning, broke out into’sobbmg and tears. ‘Oli, 
don’t think it is lor grief,’ she said, as Frances 
instinctively came towards her; ‘it’s only 
the, excitement, the horror of it, the feeling that 
it is coming so near. I never was in the house 
with Death, never, that T can remember. And 
1 will be the chief person, don’t you know? 
They will want me to do all sorts ol things — 
What do you do when jou are a widow, Lady 
Murkliam? Have you to give orders lor the 
funeral, and say wlmt sort of a--coihn there is 
to i>e, and—all that 7 ’ . 

‘Neliv, Nelly 1 Oh, for God’s sake, don’t say 
Chose dreadful things. Vou know you will not 

he troubled about anything, least of all- And 

my dear, my deal, molleit your husband is still 
alive. It is dreadful to lilk of details such as 
those for a living man.’ 

‘Most likely,’ she said, looking up with a 
shiver, ‘he will he dead when 1 ”«t home.—Oh, 
1 wish it might all he ovoi, even thing, before. 
I go home—Oouhln’t you hide me somewhere, 
Lady MuiklwmW Save me Irom s'Oing him and 
all those—details, as a on < nil them. 1 cannot 
bear it; and I lni\<* no mother nor any one to 
conn* to mi—nobody, nobody but Saiah W mter- 
bonrn.’ 

‘1 AVI 11 go home with yon, Nelly; I will take 
you back, my dear.—Fiancee, take, care of her 
till 1 get mv bonnet —M\ poor child, compose 
yourself. Try and be calm. You must be calm, 
and bear it,’ Lady Muikh.tm .-aid. 

Frances with alarm found herself left alone 
with this strange being—not much older than 
herself, and yet thrown amid such liagic elements. 
She stood by her, not knowing how to approa« li 
the subject of her thoughts, or indeed any subject 
—for to talk to her of common things Avab 
impossible. Mrs Winterboum, however, did not 
turn towards Frances. Her sobbing ended sud¬ 
denly, as it had begun. She sat with her head 
upon her hands, ga/ing at the light. After a 
while, she said, though without looking round. 
‘You once oflered to sit up with me, thinking, 
or pretending, I don’t know which, that 1 was 
sitting up with him all night. "Would you have 
dcne.MD, if yon had been m my place ?’ 

‘1 think— 1 don’t know,’ said Frances, checking 
herself. 

‘ Yoii would—you arc not Bft’aightfonvurd 
enough to say it—I know you would; and m 
your heart you, think i am a had creature, a 
woman without a heart.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said Frances. ‘You must I 
have a heart, or you would not be bo unhappy.’ 

‘Do you know what I am unhappy about? 
About myself. I am not thinking of him; he 
married me to please himself, not me ; and I am 
thinking of myself, not him. * It is nil fair, 
you would do the same if you married like me.’ 

Frances made no reply. She looked with awe 
and pity at this miserable excitement and 
wretchedness, which avos bo unlike anything her 
innocent soul knew. 


‘You don’t answer,’ said Nelly. ‘You think 
ou never w r ould have married like me. But 
ow can you tell? If you had an offer as good 
os Mr Winterboum, your mother would make 
you marry him. 1 made a great match, don’t 
you know? And if you ever have it in your 
power, Lady Markham will make short Avork 
with your objections. You will just do as 
other people lu\e done. Claude Ramsay is not 
so rich as Mr Wintcibonm; but I suppose he 
will be your fate, unless Con comes back and 
takes him, which is, very likely, what she w r ill do. 

- Oh, are you ready, Lady Markham? It is a 
pity you should give yourscll so much trouble; 
lor, you see, 1 am quite composed now, and 
ready to go home.’ 

‘Gome, then, my dear Nelly. It is better you 
shojiM lose no time.’ Lady Markham paused to 
say: ‘J shall probably be back quite soon; but 
if 1 don’t come, don’t be alarmed,’ in Frances’ 
ear/ 

The girl went to the window and watched 
Nelly sweep out to her carriage as if nothing 
could ever happen to her. The sight of the 
servants and of the few passers-by had restored 
her m a moment to herself. ^Frances stood and 
pondered for some time at the window. Nelly’s 
was au agitating figure to hurst into her quiet 
life. She did not need the lesson it taught; hut 
jet it idled her with trouble and uavc. This 
brilliant surface of soviet), A\liat tragedies lay 
underneath ! She scarcely dared to follow the 
joung wife m imagination to her home ; but she 
felt with her the, horror of the approaching 
death. Tin* dicad interval when the event was 
r.'v u.- 1' ■ till more, dread moment after, when, 

.i I ; ■ l mi. and trembling in her youth and 
loneliness, she would live bide by side AVith the 
dead, whom she had never loved, to whom no 

faithful bond had united her- It was not till 

another carriage drew up ami some one got out 
• of it, that Frances refloated, not without a very 
different sort of alarm, from the window—some 
one coming to call, she del not see whom, one 
of those wonderful people who came to talk over 
with her mother other people Avhom Frances 
did not know, llow a\ as sue to find any subject 
on winch to talk to them 1 ? Her anxiety was 
partially relieved by seeing that it was Claude 
who came in. He explained that Lady Someone 
had dropped him at the door, having picked 
lmn up at some other place where they had 
both been calling. ‘There is a little cast in the 
wind,* lie said, pulling up the collar of his 
coat. 

‘Was that Nelly Winterboum I saw driving 
away from the door? 1*thought it was Nelly. 
And when he is dying, with not many hours to 
live ’ 

‘And why should not she come to mamma?’ 
said Frances. ‘ She has no mother of her c vn.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Ramsay, looking at her keenly, ‘I 
sec what you mean. She has no mother of her 
own; ami therefore she comes to Markham’s, 
which is next best ’ 

‘1 said, to my mother,’ said Frances indig- 
nanth. ‘I don’t see what Markham has to do 
with it.’ 

‘ All the same, I shouldn’t like my wife to Jie 
about the streets, going to—any one’s mother, ; 
when I was dying.’ » I 

- ... -- - , .. | 
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‘It would be right enough/ cried Frances, hot 
and indignant, ‘if you had married a woman 
wlio did not care for you. 1 She forgot, in the 
heat of her partisanship, that she was admitting 
too much. But Claude did not remember, any 
more than she. 

‘Oh, come/ he said, ‘Miss "Waring, Frances. 
(May I call you Frances? It seems unnatural to 
call you Miss Warmg, for, though I only saw 
you for the first time a little while ago, I have 
known you all your life.) Do you think it’s 
quite fair to compare me to Winterbourn? He 
was fifty when he married Nelly, a fellow quite 
used up. At all events, I am young, and never 
was fast; and I don’t sec/ he added pathetically, 
‘why a woman shouldn’t be able to care lor 
me.’ 

‘ Oh, I did not mean that/ cried Frances v ith 
penitence ; ‘ I only meant ’-- 

‘And you shouldn’t/ said Claude, shaking J his 
head, ‘pay so much attention to wliat Nelly slays. 
She makes herself out a martyr now ; hut she 
was quite willing to marry "V\ interbourn. She 
was quite pleased. It was a great match ; and 
now, she is going to get the good of it.’ 

‘ If being very unhappy is getting the good 

‘Oh, unhappy!’ said Claude. It was evident 
ho held Mrs Wiutcibourn’s unhappiness lightly 
enough. ‘I’ll toll you what/ he said, ‘talking 
of unhappiness, 1 saw another friend of yours 
the other day who was unhappy, it you like— 
that young Holdior-lelhnv, the Indian man. Wliat 
do you call him?—(1 rant? No; that’s a Nile 
man.—Oaunt. Now, if Lady Markham had 
taken him in hand ’- 

‘Captain Gaunt/ said Frances m alarm ; ‘wliat 
has happened to him, Mr Ramsay ') Is lie ill? 

Is he’- Her face Hushed with anxiety, and 

then grew pale. 

‘I can’t say exactly/ said Claude; ‘for I am 
not in his confidence; but I should say he had 
lost his money, or something of tlmt sort. I 
don’t frequent those sort of places in a general 
w’ay; hut sometimes, if I’ve, been out m the 
evening, if there’s no east in the wind, and no 
rain or fo<n I just look in for a moment. I 
rather think some of those fellows had been 
punishing that poor innocent Indian man. When 
a stranger comes among them, that’s a wav they 
have. One feeds dreadfully soi ry for the man; 
but what can you do ? ’ 

‘What can yon do? Oh, anything, rather 
than stand by/ cried Frances exulcd by sudden 

fears, ‘and see—and see- I don’t know what 

you mean, Mr Ramsay! Is it gambling ? Is 
that what you mean ? ’ ' 

‘You should speak to Markham/ he replied, j 
‘Markham’s deep in all that sort of thing. If 
anybody could interfere, it would be Markham. 
Rut 1 don’t see how even he could interfere. 
He is not the fellow’s keeper; and wliat could 
he say ? The other fellows are gentlemen; they 
don’t cheat, or that sort of thing. Only, when 
a man has not much money, or not the heart 
to lose it like a man ’- 

‘Mr Ramsay, you don’t know anything about 
Captain Oaunt/ cried Frances, with hot indig¬ 
nation and excitement. ‘ I don’t understand whut 
yon mean. He has the heart for—whatever he 
may have to do. IIe c is not like you people, 


who talk about everybody, who know everybody. 
But he has been m action ; he has distinguished 
himself; he is not a nobody like’- 

‘You mean me/said Claude. ‘So far as being 
in action goes, I am a nobody of course. But 
I hope if I went in for play and that sort,of 
thing, I would bear my losses without looking 
as ghastly as a skeleton. That is where a man 
of the world, however little you may think of 
us, has the better of people out of society.—But 
that ’h not the question. I only tell yon, so 
that, if you can do anything to get hold of him, 
to keep him from going to the bad ’- 

‘To the —bad !’ she cried. Her face grew pule, 
and something appalling, an indistinct vision of 
horrors dimly appeared Indore Frances’ eyes. She 
seemed to see not only George Gaunt, but his 
mother weeping, his lather looking on with a 
startled miserable face. ‘Oil/ she cried, trying 
to throw off the impression, ‘yon don’t know 
what yon are saying. George Gaunt, would 
never do anything that Is bad. You are making 

some dreadful mistake, or- Ob, Mi liainwn, 

couldn’t you tell him, if you know it is oO hail, 
before- tell linn- V 

‘Wliat!’ cried Claude, horror-struck. ‘I tell 
—a fellow I scarcely know 1 He would have a 
right to—kick me, or something—or at least to 
tell mo to miml inv ow n business. No; but 
you might speak to Markham—Markham is the 
only man who perhaps might mterlore.’ 

‘Oh, Markham! always Maikham 1 Oh, I 
wish any one would tell me what Markham 
has to do with it/ cried Fiances with a 
moan. 

‘That’s just one of his ways/ said Ramsay 
calmly. ‘They say it doesn’t tell much one 
way or other, but Maikham can’t live without 
play—Dont you think, as Lady Markham does 
not come in, that you might give me u cup of 
tea ? ’ 


IN ITS RUINS. 

Almost six hundred years before that Birth at 
Bethlehem which gives modern time its index— 
namely, in 582 n r , the year when the Isthmian 
games were restored—a east of colonists, swarming 
out of Gela, not veiy Jar of!, founded Aerugus, 
which at ter wards became, as Pindar wrote, ‘the 
most beautiful city of mortals.’ They could not 
have chosen a tairer spot on all the coast of this 
fair island of Sicily, rich as it everywhere is in 
loveliness and charm. Broken and accentuated 
ground gave natural ramparts to the city and the 
majesty of domination to the temples; while tlio 
wide stretch of blue sea in front brought the 
beauty and burden of ships to the port, which 
opened its gates to its friends „and shut them 
like a trap against its foes. Jupiter and Minerva 
—or, more correctly, Zeus and Athene—were the 
tutelary deities of the city. The one was Zeus • 
Aferibymm, an awful form of Moloch; the other 
was the wise grave goddess worshipped by the 
Rhodians at Lindus—from w r hich city came the 
original colonists of Gela, bringing their familiar 
deity with them. We have all heard of Phalaris 
the tyrant of Aoragas, w'ith his red-hot brazen 
bulls, in which he roasted men alive. But we do 
not all jenow that this was not only from wanton 
cruelty ; though, as with the Inquisition of later 
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times, much personal hatred and malice might 
have been mixed up with it; but that it was 
also one form of religions superstition of the 
kind only too common in all faiths. Greek 
feeling, however, did not tolerate human sacri¬ 
ficing. Milk and honey, fruit and flowers, and 
poor innocent beasts, which at the worst served 
afterwards for food, were offered to the gods, to 
gain favour or ward off punishment. But save 
in very rare and exceptional instance*., of which 
Iphigenia and her subsequent cult are the most 
notable, tho deities of Hellas were not propitiated 
hv the blood and tears of man. The men of 
Aerngas, therefore, soon rose up in horror and 
indignation against Phalaris and banished him for 
his blood-guiltmess ; for all that lie had greatly 
embellished the city—always a claim on the 
gratitude of citizen*. Among other things, he 
built a leniple to .luptf**r Poleius, the ‘founder 
of cities/ on the site of which, ami m a manner 
incorporated with while overpowering the older 
fane, is the Christian church of Sta Maria dei 
Ureei. 

Therors, that wise and benevolent despot, whose 
tomb is still to he seen, was the real star of 
Acrugas. He made that grand Greek luxury, 
a spacious fishpond; he built the best ol the 
temples, of wJin h the rums .-fill remain to 
attract travellers from eountnes then unknown, 
but now dominant, while all this mu)i>tn* past 
is but a memory and a name ; and Pindar cele¬ 
brated and extolled him, whuli puh.ips is the 
firmest holding on immortality tlmt lu* possesses. 
Among other*, In* built, the temple now tailed 
Juno Lacinia ; that is, the same Juno as was wor¬ 
shipped at Lacinmn ; as a modi rn Catholic might 
dedicate a thurcli to Sta Maria della Catena, or 
di Genii, or della Piet.’i, &e, alwai s the same god¬ 
dess, but with specialised attnbute*-. Jt was for 
this temple that Zeuxis painted his famous 
picture ot Juno, taking for Ins models the five 
most beautiful virgins of Acragas, and producing 
a master]>iei e such as the world had never seen 
before. But the forces rtf nature, like the passions 
of men, have no respect for works of ait, whether 
in paint or m stone. Earthquakes and storms, 
winds, frost, and lire did their work of destruc¬ 
tion on all these splendid conceptions and per¬ 
fect achievements of genius; and Saracen and 
Norman completed the ruin which Carthaginian 
and Roman had begun. And now we hn\c of 
Acragas, ‘the most beautiful city of mortals/ 
only the uninteresting little town of Girgenti; 
and t^ie nuns of the ancient temple*. 

But what ruins ! Out on the edge of the rock 
stands the beautiful and still perfect skeleton of 
the Temple of Concord. It needs no‘great stretch 
of fancy to reconstruct the pant, to repeople the 
void, to call ba<Jk from that dim and misty 
Hades where the pale ghosts wander mournfully, 
the forms of those who once filled the temple 
with love and light and youth and beauty, with 
music and song and the fervent prayers of pio.Ts 
souls, asking tho benign Goddess of Peace to 
shed her influence over men, and # stay both war 
and slaughter. The. beautiful Sicilian girls who 
were the realisations of the nymphs and younger 
go’ddesses, some singing, some playing, others 
bearing baskets full of fruits and flowers—their 
soft feet falling in measured tread agd the 
rhythmic swaying of their bodies making visible 


music to the eye; the stately matrons, grander 
and gra\er, the Junes, the Demeters completed, 
to whom life had brought its cares as well as its 
fulfilled joys, its imperative duties as well as its 
pleading loves; the young men scanning the 
maidens anil falling in love at a glance, as love 
is kindled into flame by a spark ; the husbands 
and the elder fathers, occupied with things and 
indifferent to beauty; the poor dumb beasts, 
garlanded with flowers, and led to the slaughter 
as offerings to gods slow to sa\e and quick 
to punish, as even the gentle gods of Greece 
themselves wereall file along the paved road 
and up the marble stops, and range themselves 
within the columned hall, which then had no 
Christian arches to blotk up the space. The 
cymbals clash and dang; the shrill note of the 
doufcfe pipe sounds far and clear ; and the echoes 
of the sacred songs eome back from shaft to wall 
in a»fnll diapason of joyous melody. Who cannot 
bring hack that scene, us he stands among the 
asphi^lels and violets, and forgets time and space 
m memory ? 

Farther away is that Temple of Juno Lacinia, 
already spoken of, where the skeleton is by no 
means so perfect as this, and wfterc the red hand 
j of fire has left its crimson touch on the old gray 
l stones. Farther still are the ruins of the Temple 
of Hercules, from which the infamous governor 
Verres, he who was denounced by Cicero in one 
of his most eloquent orations, attempted to steal 
the magnificent bronze statue of the god ; send¬ 
ing lus slaves at night to prise down the sacred 
n on ; but failing—as the piou* of the tunc said, 
bv tlie miraculous eneigy ol Heicules himself 
working through lus effigy—until the horrified 
men ot what was then Agngentum, no longer 
Acragas, and not jet Girgenti, rushed to the 
rescue and delivered their deity from harm. And 
there is the still more undistmguishablc chaos of 
the Temple of Jupiter—ruined before finished— 
where the great caryatid lies prone on tin* green¬ 
sward, like one of the old gods despoiled of his 
glory, disjointed, broken, destroyed, preserving 
only the dim and roughened outlines, but wanting 
all that made the hie and beauty of the faith. 
Near to these confused rums is the beautiful 
little upright fragment of the Temple of Castor 
and Bollux, those twin sons ol Leila who stand 
as the emblems of fraternal fidelity. 

The air is full of old-world memories and 
involuntarily that noble hymn by Theocritus to 
the Dioscuri comes to us like a living sound 
wafted by strange singers across the stented bean- 
fields—‘dear work-steads of the hairy bees’—and 
shaken like perfume from the flushed branches 
of flowering fruit-trees, and the sweet pale love¬ 
liness of almond blossomy But their day is done. 
Their Temple is but a Hint, precious for archi¬ 
tectural grace, and beautiful in spite of its decay ; 
and they themselves, the* heroic pair, are us dead 
as the stone effigy lying prostrate on the grass. 
‘Farewell, ye sons ofLeda’—‘Castor of the swift 
steeds and swart Polydcuees/ ‘to whom all min¬ 
strels were dear/ ‘the twain that aid all mortals/ 
‘the beloved pair/ ‘snccourers of man in the 
very thrill of peril, and of horses maddened in 
the bloody press of battle, and ot ships that, 
tidying the stars that set and rise m heaver?, 
have encountered the perilous breath ol storms’— 
farewell! The present hi® destroyed the past, 
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and Judiea has conquered Greece ; but what the j 
world has lost in substance it still retains in 
spirit, and gratitude for beauty may outlive belief: 
in its divinity. 

If Theocritus pervades all Sicily, Girgenti is 
possessed by Empedocles. Clad m his purple 
robe, crowned with laurel, shod with golden 
Ban dab—what was this man ? Was he the wise 
measurer of moral force, the diligent observer 
and partial conqueror of nature, some aflirm him 
to have been? Was he the seif-consecrated seer 
and mystic, sincere if also self-deceived, who 
imagined more than he knew, and who obscured 
his clearer thoughts by phantasies .'ind his per¬ 
ceptions by illusions? Or was he the conscious 
charlatan who traded on men’s credulity and 
discounted their ignorance? Who cau say? He, 
too, is one of those faces in the clouds for winch 
each observer lias a different interpretation, and 
in which each sees a difleieiit foiiu. But what¬ 
ever he was, lie was born and bred at Acragas, 
tlie beautilul city where the gods were housed : 
in glory and worshipped with fervour; and it 
was from there that he set out to seek for immor¬ 
tality in the eternal fires of Etna. 

And now, what do we find at the modern town 
and station of Girgenti ? A country ban’en ol 
trees but fruitful m grain; uplands as green 
with sprouting corn as English fields are green 
with summer grass; wide bean-lields scenting 
the air with perfume almost as noli ns that 
which steals from the lessamino and orange 
blossoms of tlie high-walled gardens; unculti¬ 
vated tracts full ol asphodels and violets, of 
borage and the golden discs of yellow chrysan¬ 
themum, of fragrant herbs, and the rarer sorts 
of our wild-flowers at home—tract* where a bota¬ 
nist may spend his hours m rejoicing. Leaving 
the country and going into tile town, which is 
set upon the high rock dominating tlie plain, we 
find but little beauty. The women no longer 
‘ card the soft wool about their knee*,’ as m the 
days of the proud Eunice, who refused to love at 
all that de-perate Sim.etha who loved too much ; 
but they are said to be the most prolific of all 
Sicilian women, and for a man to marry a 
Girgentese is to be sure of heirs and the tradi¬ 
tional quiver-full. The chief object of interest 
m the town is of course the Duomo or cathedral, 
where they show you superb xc-Lments wrought 
in gold and silver, with garnets and turquoises 
mixed in with the embroidery ; an engraved ivory 
staff, and two splendid monstrances—the one of 
gold and jewels m the form of a sun rayed and 
banded; the other, of silver flowers, with the 
Madonna’s hair in the centre. The plain white¬ 
washed columns dividing nave from aisle agree 
but ill with the florid ornamentation of the high- 
altar or the bold carving of tlie roof; and the 
echo which seems to run round the wall like, an 
invisible flame was once the cause of more heart¬ 
burnings than the architect knew when he struck 
by chance on that fatal angle of incidence. 

If you are at Girgenti at Carnival-time and go 
to a veglwnn or masked ball in the theatre, you 
will see a little of Sicilian manners and some¬ 
thing of Sicilian feeding. Among the Savages 
and the Swallows, the gold-homed, red-bodied 
Fiends, the Sailors and the nondescripts who 
dance together with more vigour than grace in 
the platen, you will‘not see one woman. The 


Sicilian blood is too hot and Sicilian jealousy 
too rampant to permit the public anu indis¬ 
criminate mingling of men and women; and 
there still exizt in these less visited and less con¬ 
tinentalized places, strong traces of the Saracenic 
seclusion /if women. In the boxes, two female 
masks—the only female masks in the theatre:— 
come down ever and anon, attended by their 
mail 1 companion, to cross the platea for such 
refreshments as are to be found at the back of 
the stage. No one speak 4 to them, and they 
speak to no one. Even that group of Zulus who 
respect no man, make way for them; as do 
those half-dozen Swallows who run in and out 
with short steps and shrill cries, letting Jly live 
birds as a diversion the more. These two bands 
arc evidently well known in the place. They 
go in ami out of certain 1 sixes ofleiing bonbons, 
which are laughingly accepted, and they dance 
with less clmnMiiess and more grace than the 
rest. Among the .spectators in the boxes arc two 
or three exquisite little masks of children. One 
■:.ilv p.,f. d Louis XIV., of perhaps lh npc age 
«■' 1 ' 1 •,..!«! making frantic dibits to ki.-s papa 
with the intervening mask to prevent contact, is 
handed about, from box to box like a big doll. 
In one it is the centre of atfraction and worship 
to five stalwait men; lor Italian men are like 
women in their love of children, and you will 
constantly see the father performing what we 
consider to he essentially womanly otliees for a 
little child, while tlie mother stands by looking 
on complacently. There is also n tiny, gold- 
homed, red-bodied imp, whose delight 111 liis 
horns is such as one might have expected from 
a young fawn when lie lir.-t learned that he 
could butt that bold kid with his own weapon-. 

For a last word: Girgenti is now absolutely 
safe. A few years ago, brigands might ha\e been 
found lurking behind the fallen columns w'lth 
the snakes and the lizards, and tlie Jong gun 
handy. Now you have only the Ji/aiiK The 
snakes have been frightened away by tlie throng 
of visitors; carabinieri keep evil-dispo*e»l men 
in check ; and bngandngc, like the old cult, lias 
vanished into the dust and vapour of things past 
and dead. 


D U N L E A V T 0 W E R. 

A HI'ORV IN FOUR CTTATTKIIH.—CHAP. II. 

The first thing I did, after giving Mrs Staveley 
my promise that I would at once begin my search 
for Catherine and not rest till 1 had found her, 
was to resign my situation under the railway 
Company. This I did without regret, as I had 
previously made up my nund to try my fortune 
once again in one or other of.the colonics. As 
soon as 1 was relieved from my duties, 1 began 
to make cautious inquiries in the neighbourhood 
of Isterby as to the direction presumably taken 
by Mr Iludyard on the evening of his departure 
with his wife. Some time, elapsed before I could 
obtain the slightest clue to the information I was 
in search of; but xvheu 'I once held the thread 
between my fingers, I was careful not to let it go 
again. It is needless to detail by what means I suc¬ 
ceeded in tracing the two people I was in search 
of step, by step over the road they had gone, nor 
the labour and difficulty I experienced before 
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tny quest came to an end at a lone house among ‘Want anything in that line, Margery?’ Rud- 
the fells and moors on the bleak Northumberland, yard asked. 

coast She gave a little scornful shrug and shook 

It was evening when I ended niv search. I her head, but did not reply. She was a tall, 
slept that night at a village a couple of miles well-built young woman, with plenty of red in 
awyjy, and before noon next day was in a very her cheeks to match the poppies in her hair, 
changed condition on my way to the house. with quiok-glancing, suspicious eyes, shaded by 

1 doubt whether Catherine herself would have thick black eyebrows, and with a mouth hard 
recognised me, had she chanced to encounter me and cruel in all its outlines. She was dressed 
as I left the inn. In my younger and more pros- in thick rustling black silk, and wore a profusion 
porous days, 1 had been an adept at amateur of coarse jewellery lavishly displayed, 
theatricals^ and my ‘make-up’ on the present ‘Come now, my lino fellow,’ said Rudyard 
occasion was a stud v from lile. 1 was a Cerman with a grim smile; ‘you must make yourself 
Jew pedlar, Max Jacoby to wit, as the brie-s- scarce without more palaver.’ 
lettered name on my mahogany box plainly told. I did not stir; but opening a secret drawer 
My beard and immsiailie were dyed Mark aud at the bottom of mv box, I took out of it a 
trimmed m a foreign fashion ; 1 had long tangled eotipje of Turkish daggers, curiously chased, 
hair and a tawny complexion ; I wore several nmf having inlaid liafts. I knew that if uny- 
il.ediy rings on mv fwigcrs; and n squat u box, thing would attract Rudyard, they w r ould. I 
\jell equipped with Janey aiticks was bus- renumbered lus weakness for curious pocket- 
fieuded over mv shoulders by a strap. I spoke knives when a lad at school, and the bright 
good EnghVh, but Moth a foreign accent, and littlu dagger lie carried about him till the master, 
that amount of g< simulation in whi'li foreigners hearing of it, took it away. 1 held up the 
usually indulge. Such was the individual who daggers without a word. 

tranipt d slowly' up to the bark entrance of Dun- Ills face lighted up the moment he saw them ; 
leap Tower and knocked boldly at the door. he hesitated an instant, as though ashamed of 

(t was opened l>y a rosy-cheeked country la-s. Ins weakness; but the temptation was too strong, 
‘We don’t want any,’ she said before 1 could utter anil the next moment he stepped forward irreso- 
u word. lutely and took them in his hands to examine. 

‘Ah, but a on must bee what I have got, pretty ‘ Poor, poor/ he said in a depreciatory tone, 
miss/ I answered with n sunk and a how'. My Then ; ‘ilow much ior the two?* 
box was opened betoie she could close the door; ‘Fifteen guineas/ 

aud when once she caught bight <>1 the contents, ‘Fifteen thunderbolts!’ 

she was m no hum to go. *i have everything ‘They are worth twenly-five, good sir. They 
from hur-piiis to cameo brooches. Wedding- are unique. They were the favourite weapons of 
lings tho.M*, pretty iuih. Ah, here is one that the Lite Ibrahim Pasha, and were manufactured 
would fit \o.i heautifnilv Let me just try it expressly for him/ 

on —11a, ha! what nmhl be nicer? and ilic.ip, ‘Anyhow, they're not worth the price you 
dirt iheap And now', let me fasten this brow h ask/ 

on your dress—real gold—real cameo. J will ‘The gentleman thinks not? Well, this is 
vow you ne\er looked so charming m your lile. wdiafc I’ll do: 1 will leave them with you till 
Go into file house ami see; go and ask \our to-morrow. You mu examine them at your 
friend i; and remember everything is very cheap, leisure, and put them to whatever tests you may 
most wonderfully cheap/ Ihink fit. In the morning, 1 will call again, 

Jilushmg with jil *iihuie, bln* retired for a moment and then you will count me out fifteen bright 
and then called ‘Sally/ Sally came, a buxom, new sovereigns ami fifteen bright new shillings, 
good-tempered, middle-aged woman—the cook, 1 and will tell me that you never got such a 
suppose. ‘Ilenrt alive 1 vvliat pivltv Hungs !’ she bargain in your life/ 

exclaimed, clasping her hands m ecstasy. I was ‘You mealy-mouthed rascal, I’ll do nothing 
still expatiating on the beauty and excellence of of the kind ’ ’ 

my wares, when u door at the. bin k of the kitchen It was, however, finally agreed that I should 
was suddenly opened, and Rudyard entered the leave the daggers, lor having once fingered them, 
room, with his hands m his pockets and a cigar ho could not bear to let them go. 
betiwen his bps, followed by a tall, black-haired Next morning J trudged up to the house again, 
young woman w hom I had never seen before. carrying with me a hi ace of pistols constructed 
‘IIillo! what’s the row now?’ ]ie exclaimed, on a principle which wiy» hut just coming into 
as the frightened servants fell back. ‘A pedlar, vogue.in those days, although common enough 
eh? Come, my good fellow, you’d better sheer now. Rudyard lud seen nothing like them 
off; we want none, of your gimerneks here; and, before, and was even more delighted than with 
hark ye! don’t let me see vour ugly phiz about the daggers. Would 1 go with him iipo the 
these premises again, or my mastiff may want shooting-gallery, he asked, and explain that ‘new 
to try the flavour of your calves ! ’ dodge to lnm ? ’ 

I fell hack a Jew paces and made a little foreign Yes ; 1 would go with him willingly, I replied, 
bow, and with a deprecatory smile, held out some Ho into the shooting-gallery we went, which 
brooches towards his ..companion, ‘The gentle- turned out to have been the pictui e-gallery at 
mau is pleasant this morning/I said. ‘He docs one peiiod of the Rudvard history; hut the 
not ask the lady whether she would like to glance walls had been long ago denuded of every picture 
at my cameos. I have here some very choice ones, that would letch a price, and nothing hut a few 
direct from Rome.—See ! Bacchus and Ariadne, dingy family portraits remained, with faces which 
Venus rising from the Sea. All of splendid a good Bcouring would have wonderfully.im- 
workmanship, and all wonderfully cheap/ proved. Rudyard was a Volerable shot, but not , 
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equal to me in that respect, for I had had much 
| practice while in the bush, and I beat him with¬ 
out difficulty. When the target w'as sufficiently 
riddled, lie reached down the portrait of one of 
his grim old ancestors in ruff and doublet, and 
set it up to be fired at. I confess that to me 
it seemed a terrible desecration to make a target 
of the fine old cavalier; but when I protested, 

I got nothing for my pains but a declaration that 
he would treat the whole of the gallery in the 
panic way. By the time the old gentleman’s head 
was all but shot off, luncheon was announced, to 
which meal Rudyard invited me. After it was 
over, we had some more shooting; and then we 
adjourned to the billiard-room, where we played 
game after game, till a cracked and doleful bell 
gave notice that dinner would shortly be served. 
As with the shooting, so with the billiards— 
Rudyard could not touch me; for 1 had been 
a marker in Melbourne ill my low-water d(iys, 
and had there made myself master of the game. 
But neither with the pistols nor the cue Old. T 
do more than just evince my superiority over 
him, beating his best shot by a mere hairbreadth, 
and topping his highest score by a q tuple of 
points only, urging him forward with the expecta¬ 
tion that lie only needed a little more practice 
to beat me easily. 

‘Come along, Jacoby, and let us have a bit 
of dinner,’ said Rudyard at last, flinging down 
tbc cue with an oath. 

‘But my dress, sir?’ pleaded I with an expres¬ 
sive uplifting of my hands. 

‘Never mind your dress! This is Liberty llall, 
man. I’m not going to dress ior dinner, why need 
you? And alter dinner, we’ll have a bowl 
of punch and make a night of it; for 1 mean 
you to sleep here. One doesn’t meet with such 
a pedlar as you every day.’ 

We proceeded to the dining-room, a low dingy 
apartment, poorly furnished; and in a few minutes 
dinner was brought m, and with it entered the 
black-haired young woman whom I had seen 
before, and whom Mr Rudyard, in liis off-hand 
way, now introduced to me as his cousin and 
housekeeper, Miss Yavill. The dnmor was plain i 
and substantial, and proceeded for some time in 
silence. At length Rudyard looked up. 

‘Are you out of sorts to-day, Margery? or 
arc you sulky C 

* I am not sulky; I have a headache,’ she 
replied, flashing a dangerous glance at him out 
of her black orbs. 

‘That's well in one sense, and bad in another. 
You had better have a headache than be sulky, j 
Madge. I don’t like qplky people; and I don’t I 
like people who sit like ghosts over their I 
dinner.’ 

‘ Really ! How humorous you are to-day, and i 
how excessively polite!’ rejoined Miss Yavill,. 
with a disdainful smile and a shrug. 

Dinner was scarcely over when she rose. 
‘I’ll go now, Martin—that is, if you and this 
gentleman,’ with a special emphasis on the 
word, ‘will kindly excuse me.’ She spoke with 
an unmistakable sneer, this time. It is possible 
that Miss Yavill was not m the habit of dining 
with pedlars, and resented my presence accord- 

‘Ain’t she a handsome tiger-cat?’ asked Rud¬ 
yard, appealing to rfle. ‘Not without claws, 


either.—Go, Margery, go, and my hlessinc go 
with you! ’ winking at me as he drained his 
glass. ‘And now for a bowl of punch. Draw 
up closer to the fire, Jacoby, and try one of 
these Cabanas.’ There was a rude but hearty 
hospitality about this man, which seemed to,, be 
the sole good quality that had come down to 
him from a long line of open-handed ancestors. 

I did my best to entertain Rudyard that 
evening, and I succeeded. I related to him 
scraps of wild adventure that had befallen me 
during my roving days; I sang to him; above 
all, I approved myself a good listener when lie 
chose to favour me with some autobiographical 
reminiscences of a not very creditable character; 
and I drew him out by insidious questions to 
talk on those matters with which lie was best 
acquainted. Towards midnight we rose and 
lighted our candles. ‘Jkcobx,’ said Rudyard, 
laying a heavy hand on my shoulder and looking 
m my lace with drunken gravity, ‘you aio a 
trump ! 1 haven’t spent such a jolly day, I don’t 
know when; for it’s precious dull work living 
here, with nobody but Madge to’ talk to or 
quarrel with ; it becomes monotonous altei .* time, 
you know. So I don’t mean to let you go in 
a hurry. You must promise me, that you’ll stay 
a fortnight at Dunleap, and not a day less. 
Speak, Bezonmn, wbj. . v« I {Lou?* 

‘A fortnight, Mr IlMiUar I. is a long time; 
and what would Me- say to such an 

arrangement ? ’ • 

‘Diablo! 1 should like to see her object. I’d 
soon twist her white neck for her! But isn’t 
she handsome, Jacoby ? 1 ’d many her to-morrow, 

only there happens to bo a slight impediment 
m the way.’ 

‘An impediment, Mr Rudyard 1 I thought, 
from what I have been of you, that you were j 
a man who would let no impediment stand in 
the way of a fixed purpose.’ 

We looked steadily at each other for a second 
or two ; the conversation seemed to have suddenly 
sobered him. 

‘King of pedlars 1 ’ he exclaimed, ‘I wish I 
knew how far I could toil si you. I hit we wiU 
talk of this matter another day. One question, 
and then good-night. What would you do, 

I Jacoby, if you had a wile who was mad ? ’ 

My heart gave a great bound ; this was the 
first allusion to Catherine that lmd passed his 
lips. Looking him fixedly in the eyes, I said ; 

‘ I suppose 1 should do as other people do in 
such cases—shut her up, so that she could do 
no harm to herself or others.’ * 

‘Right you are, Jacoby! That’s the thing. 
Gentle confinement, mild restraint, no harshness, 
no cruelty. Ay, ay, mad people should always be 
shut up.’ He leered at me out of liis drunken 
eyes, pointed to the door of my room, bade me 
a rough good-night, and was gone. 

My bedroom was on the ground-floor; and * 
thltt, so far, was fortunate for the purpose I had 
in view. Its windows looked into the wilderness 
outside which yns dignifjed with the name of 
garden. 1 put out my light, drew back the 
curtains, and eat down on the low window-seat, 
and went over again in thought all that I had 
seen and heard during the day. 

Mad!« Catherine was no more mad than I 
was, and Rudyard knew it. I had not forgotten 
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what Mrs Stoveley had told me—that, in the 
event of Catherine’s death, her husband would 
become possessed of the lit teen thousand pounds* 
which she had bequeathed to him by will. 
Here was at once a motive which, to such 
a nan as Bndyard, involved in debt as he was, 
would be almost irresistible for causing him 
to wish to get rid of her. It was evidently a 
deep-laid villainous scheme on his part to bring 
his wife to this lonely house and immure her 
within its gloomy walls, away from every one 
whom she knew, on the vile plea that she 
was mad. To a woman of Catherine’s tempera¬ 
ment, such treatment could only end in madness , 
that would be but too real, or in the more 
merciful alternative of death. But with a fort- : 
night before me, if Iiudyard held m the morning 
to the invitation he hud given me overnight, 
it would go hard if I Mid not find some mode 
of Releasing Catherine from the tyranny of this 
man ; for that she was shut ur> somewhere under 
the roof of the old house, 1 did not for one 
moment doubt. Should Catherine die, Dunloap 
Tower and Isterby Manor would not he long 
without ft fresh mistress—so much was evident 
to me already. 

When every sound in the house was hushed, 

I softly unfastened the casement and leaped down 
into the garden; hut the night was so intensely 
dark, and I was so ignorant of the plan ol the 
premises, that J found it would he useless to 
attempt any exploration till morning; so 1 went 
back to bed and slept as best J could till 
daybreak, and then I started out on a journey 
of discovery before an> one else scorned to be 
stirring. 

About five hundred yards to the north of 
the house, which was a spacious, substantial, 
two-storied building, dating from the lime 
of the Second James, but without any pre¬ 
tensions to architectural elegance, and on the 
summit of a steep slope, stood the object from 
which it derived its name—a gray, square, time¬ 
worn tower, keeping watch and Vaid over the 
coast, and gazing like a grim sentinel far away 
across the white-maned waves of the North Sea. 
It had been originally intended—so I learnt 
afterwards—as a place of refuge during those 
turbulent hut romantic times when raids and 
forays across the Border were matters of fre¬ 
quent occurrence—a place where women and 
children, and even cattle and sheep, might iind 
shelter and safety till the brief, fierce storm had 
burst‘and spent itself, or had swept across the 
moors in another direction. On a high hill only 
some mile or two away were the remains of a 
beacon, whence doubtless many a warning flash, 
in days gone by, had roused the country-side. 

What if this old tower should prove to he the 
prison of Catherine! The thought sent a thrill 
through every nerve. From different parts of the 
garden terrace, two sides of the tower were moye 
or less visible; but in neither of them could 1 
discern anything like a window, nothing but a 
few loopholes and a low-browed d»or. The third 
side looked to wards’the moors, while the. fourth 
fronted the sea, and both were consequently 
hidden from me. Suppose I were to approach 
the tower a little more closely and ascertain 
whether it was in reality anything moifc than 
an uninhabited ruin ? 


On reaching the end of the garden, I found 
that the field, or rather the slice of moorland, 
on which the tower stood was separated from it 
by a high stone wall, through which the only 
means of admission was by a small oaken wicket, 
now locked. I was trying to open it, when a 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and a voice said 
in my ear: ‘Do you particularly want to get 
to the other side of that door? If so, hadn’t 
you hotter ask for the key ? ’ 

I turned with a start and looked at the speaker. 
He was a man about fifty years of age, with a 
keen foxy face, short stubby red hair, and small 
blue-gray eyes, full of craft and determination, 
lie was dressed like a gamekeeper, anil carried 
a gun over his shoulder; hut it struck me at 
once that his language arid bearing were superior 
to tlfose of a man in his apparent position. 

* lierhapB you woiijd not mind obliging me 
with 1 the key,’ I said. * ‘ l am desirous of examin¬ 
ing that old tower.’ 

‘Then 1 am afraid your desire will have to 
remain ungratifiod.’ 

‘Are you aware that 1 am the guest of Mr 
BudyardV ^ 

‘1 am quite aware of that fact. You are 
M.r Max Jacoby, a travelling pedlar—according 
to your own account. You dined with Mr Bud- 
yard yesterday, ami when yon and he parted 
at midnight, he gave you an invitation to stay 
a fortnight at the Tower.’ His keen ejes had 
taken me in from head to foot as he spoke. 
He certainly looked as if he had no belief in 
my statement that I was nothing hut a pedlar. 

‘Your information could scarcely he more 
accurate,’I replied. ‘And now, you will perhaps 
enlighten me with regard to your ow r n name 
ami position'(’ 

‘ Willingly. My name is Aaron Starke. I am 
Mr Itudyard’s bailiff, steward, gamekeeper, secrc- 
1 tarv, librarian, and general factotum—in short, his 
Juck-of-all-trades, and master ot none.’ 

‘1 am pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr 
Starke. And now, perhaps you will kindly 
inform me why the grounds on the other side 
ot this wall arc kept so espec ially private ? ’ 

‘ Were you an ignorant clodhopper,’ he replied, 

‘ I should tell you that the ground round the old 
tower of which this wall is the boundary iB haunted 
by evil spirits- that it is said to have been the 
scene of more than one tei rible crime ; and that, 
if you do not wish to he carried bodily away by 
Lucifer lumsclf, you had better keep on this side 
the boundary. In such a case, such an explana¬ 
tion would suffice; but to an intelligent indi¬ 
vidual like yourself, I cun •only say that it is one 
of Mr Itudyard’s special whims—and if you ever 
come to know' linn better,- you will find that he 
has many strange whims—that tin* tower and the 
ground round it shall be kept strictly pri ate. 
No stranger ever passes through this door. When 
I have said as much as this to one of Mr ltudyard's 
guests, I have no doubt said sufficient.* 

‘ Quite sufficient,’ I, answered drily. ‘ I sup¬ 
pose I may take my morning ramble m any other 
direction without being looked upon as an 
intruder ?’ 

‘ With this exception, you may walk for a dozeq 
miles without being interfered with.’ 

We bade each other go^d-morning and sepa¬ 
rated. That Aaron Starke suspected me of being 
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something different from what I had represented 
myself to he was evident both from his tone and 
manner. I resolved to keep out of his way as 
much as possible during the remainder of my 
stay at Dunlcap Tower. 

I returned to the house for a small telescope 
which I had in my box, and then set out for 
a long walk. I took my way through the village, 
across the brook, and up a ravine that led to a 
rocky spur of the lulls, which at this place shot 
out in the shape of a promontory for a consider¬ 
able distance into the sea. From the edge of 
this promontory I judged that the third and 
fourth sides of the tower must be more or less 
visible, and while conversing with Aaron Starke, 
I made up my mmd to visit the spot. 

After some rough walking, I lound nivself 
close to the edge of the cliff. It was a lonely 
place, and rarely visited except by shepherds 
when gathering m their Hot ks Ironi the** up¬ 
lands I lay down and pointed my glass at 
the tower. Thence the whole oi the third fide 
>of the tower—th.it which faced the moors — 
t^as plainly visible. Like the two sides 1 had 
sefett from the garden, it was loopholed', but had 
no window. But on the fourth side, which 
faced the sea, 1 could clearly discern the out¬ 
lines of a square window, although, even from 
my ‘coign of vantage,’ 1 was only aide to obtain 
a side-view of it. 1 waited patiently lor imav 
than an hour, keeping my glass fixed constantly 
on the window. At the end of that time I saw 
the casement opened and a white hand sketched 
out for a moment to lasten it back. Catherine 
was there! 


STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTORS. 

We believe that a few words on the subject of 
the Stock Exchange might not be out of plait* 
at the present time, with the object of affording 
some information to the general public, amongst 
whom we do not wish to include those who are 
habitual speculators or dealers in Capel Com l, 
but that large mass of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom who look upon the Stock 
Exchange as a palace of mystery, in which 
fortunes are made and lost between dawn 
and dusk, and the members of which load a life 
of constant excitement and pleasure which does 
not fall to the lot of ordinary mortals. To such 
persons, the very name of the Stock Exchange 
is suggestive of money, financial shrew'dness, 
and abnormal cloar-sty'htedncss w'itli a bort of 
arriere-pensee of double-dealing and chicane! y. 
Nowadays, nearly every one who is possessed 
of any capital is directly or indirectly brought 
into contact with the Stock Exchange, however 
much he may be prejudiced against that institu¬ 
tion ; and our object now is to show as simply as 
possible the modus opmtndi of Stock Exchange 
transactions, so that the ignorant ojierator may 
know exactly what takes place from their initia¬ 
tion to their completion, and be satisfied that 
nothing mysterious occurs, but that everything 
is conducted in the most prosaic and mattcr-of- 
fact way, and will bear the closest scrutiny. 


The members of the Stock Exchange are 
divided into two classes—brokers and jobbers. 
The stockbroker is practically the only one 
known to the public; but the jobber bears 
a very important port in all the transactions 
that take place. 

When any one wishes to buy or sell wliat is 
termed stock, the first step is to instruct a broker, 
who proceeds to the Stock Exchange, where are 
assembled the dealers or jobbeis; the market 
for each class of stock, such us consols, English 
railways, foreign stocks, American railways, &c., 
occupying its allotted place in the building. 
Supposing, lor instance, the brokers instruc¬ 
tions are to buv one thousand pounds Ciledo- 
nian railway stock, lie wleits a jobber in the 
Caledonian mniket, and asks him to make a price 
m the requisite amount of stock. The t '*bl«r 
replies that the, price is, say, 91.which 
means that he is prepared at the m-uueut to 
buy the required amount at 91’, or to sell it .it 
9l| per one hundred pounds stock, of course, not 
being aware which the bioker <h uvs to do. The 
buyer is thus certain ol getting the stock at tlm 
correct nuiket-pnee at the time, as the jobber, 
loi his own protection, is compelled to quote the 
exact market-pi ice. The busine. s, unlc*v< other¬ 
wise stipulated, is understood to be done lor the 
next ensuing account-day, two of winch occur in 
each month, about the lf*th and 30th ; the broker 
rendeimg a contract to his client in which is 
stated the amount ol stock and the, pure, with 
the government slump-duty, registration fee, and 
brokerage. The next step on the part of the 
broker is to issue, on the d.iv preceding the 
account-day, wliat is called a ‘tnket,’ containing 
the name and amount of st<»< L with (he ftanip- 
duty and lull designation ol the pirn liawr. This 
ticket, having the mime and address of the 
broker appended, u handed to the jobber, and 
by him to his seller, and *o on, till it leaches 
the broker oi the oiigmal -eller and deliverer, 
each member ui turn putting bis name on the 
| back of the ticket, so that the transaction may 
l»e easily traced if necessary. The delivering 
broker prepares the transfer from liis client to 
the person named on the ticket, following out 
the instructions contained therein ; and the. deed, 
after being executed by the s.ellev, is delivered 
to the Liner's broker, wbo gives a cheque for 
the amount of the considci at ion-money and 
stamp-duty. Thus the original seller is brought 
into contact with a purchaser, although the stock 
may have passed through fifty different hands. 
Alter the transfer has been signed by the buyer, 
it is sent with the certificate to the Company’s 
office for registration ; and after being approved 
by the directors, a new-certificate is issued in 
the buyer’s name. 

The case thus given is that of a registered 
stock; but stocks to bearer, which form a large 
portior of those dealt in on the Stock Exchange, 
are transferred by delivery only. British govern- 
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ment, Indian government, Bank of England, 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and several muni¬ 
cipal and colonial stocks, are transferred in 
the books kept for the purpose at the Bank 
of England, where the seller must make the 
transfer cither personally or l»y his attorney. 

In theso times of bad triide and general finan¬ 
cial and mercantile depression, people look upon 
the Stock Exchange with a jaundiced eye, as the 
outward and visible herald of falling prices and 
increasing losses, and scarcely a good word is 
heard ot the ‘House’ or anything connected 
with it. But the Slink Exchange, great as its 
influence undoubtedly i*, cannot control events, 
anil ignorance can be the only excuse of those 
who do not recognise m' it an institution of gleat 
public utility, we imghj, almost say of absolute 
necessity in a great commercial country, in which 
thd savings accumulated by industiy must find 
a ready means of investment, bar be it fiom 
ns to say that the Stock Exchange is immacu¬ 
late.; but e\enllimg is done by the governing 
body to make it so; and it i* the paramount 
interest of each nieinbi r to fulfil Ins engage¬ 
ments promptly and lnuubtly. No doubt, many 
flagrant i.int-s of default have taken place; but 
when the magnitude of the f imiinu turns and the 
varied ml, rc.ts imoHcil are taken into account, 
it must bo admitted 1b.it the loss to the public 
from tins unr-e i 5 wondeifully small. We believe 
that one ol the most iiuilful causes of the dis¬ 
asters whuli have ol late joars helped to throw 
discredit on the Stoik Exchange is the pirm- 
cioua habit, if W'f may so call if, indulged in 
bv many persons of leivmg stock m the hands 
oi their brokers for safe custody, lollection of 
coupons, &c. When a man has bought stock 
and paid for it, he should in all circumstances 
insist upon having it m Ins own keeping, or 
at all events under Ins own control, at lu* 
banker’s; oi, if in Loudon, in the vault, of the 
National Safe-depo-it (’omp.uiv, or other place 
of safety. The folly of leaving valuable, secu¬ 
rities in the hands and at the mercy of any one 
man, no matter who lie i*., and of fen for a long 
course of ytaiv., cannot be too much deprecated ; 
aud in the*e da\s, when buukci* aud others offer! 
every facility to their customers for keeping! 
papers of value in perfect safely and under then- 
own fontrol, there can be no excuse for such 
laxness. If tlm were attended to by every one 
—and why should it not be?—we are convinced 
that our convict prisons would not* be so lull, i 
and society would not suffer so many rude I 
Rliocks as have shaken it during the last few 
years. 

We would refer, in conclusion, to one more 
form of temptation which is daily and hourly 
thrown into tlio way of investors, and wiin'li 
wo also hold responsible for much loss to the 
unsophisticated. In these days of cheap postage, 
the public is deluged foth prospectuses of every 
description, most of which are prepared in so 
alluring a manner, mid appeal so specially to 
human cupidity, that the investing public are 
led away, and part with their money nyver to 
see it again. We can only advise such persona 


never, on any occasion, to apply for shares in 
any Company submitted to tneir notice in this 
way without first consulting a respectable stock¬ 
broker. 


POST-OFFICE NOTES. 

With the rapidly increasing population of this 
country, it is only natural that increased work 
should be entailed upon the vai ious departments 
of the State, and this 1 -. essentially the case with 
respect to the Post-office, for, in addition to the 
cause already mentioned, the better education of 
the people is brought to bear m increasing the 
mass ot correspondence pas-mg thiough that 
department lor transit. Accordingly, we find, 
lrom the recently issued Report of the Postinaslui- 
genoral, that the j cat’s working for the twelve 
months ending the 31st of March 1885, shows an 
mcrclise in correspondence of nearly four per 
cent., the yeaily men use m population being 
al>out # one per cent, or only a fourth of -the 
increase m < orre^p'uid* *•<•«. 

The 1111111 'tr «•! \ii r , &c, delivered during 
the year # was as follows: Letters, 1,300,341,400; 
]>ofat-c{u*d<, 100,310,500; book-packets and cir¬ 
culars, 320,110,800; newspapers, 143,074,500— 
making a total of 1,984,773,200. Of parcels, 
22,901,373 vveie d. • v n 1 m..km ; a '.'rand total 
of 2,007,077,573 ..to k . Tii -i li u 1 .- give an 
average of thirty-eight letters to each person in 
the United Kingdom. Including post-cards, the 
average is lorty-two; a far larger proportion, the 
Report slates, than in any other country. With 
book--patkets, newspapers, and parcels included, 
the tol.il av< rage is neaily fiity-six. The number 
of registered letters carried was 11,305,151, 
showing a decrease ol one-and-a-half per cent. 

The total number of letters, post-cards, &c., 
received at the lit turned Letter Offices during 
the year was 5,020,875, being a decrease, of neaily 
two per cent, over the pievioiis je,u-; from which 
it may be gathered that the public at largo has 
become more cateful m addressing its corre¬ 
spondence correctly. Out of this total, 512,636 
letters were unieturnablc; 20,472 letters w r ere 
posted without any addrus, and out of this num¬ 
ber there were 1080 which contained value to 
the amount of .£3898. Upwards of 45,000 parcels 
were undelivered, on account, chiefly, of insecure 
packmg and incomplete addresses. 

1 luring the last year, -183 new post-offices have 
been opened, bringing the total number in the 
United Kingdom to 10,431. Letter-boxes Lave 
been added to the number of 773—thus making 
the total number of receptacles of all kinds for 
letters about 33,000. * 

To meet the increased work of the department, 
1909 officers have been added to the permanent 
staff during the year, bringing the total number 
employed up to about 48,000. In addition to 
these, about 47,000 persons arc employed through¬ 
out the country by different postmasters as 
assistants; but most of them have private occu¬ 
pations, and only perform postal duties for a short 
time in the day. The pension list shows rf total 
of 3337 retired officers in receipt of pensions 
amounting to £175,002 per annum. 

Several important improvements in the maih 
service huve been carried out during the year, 
nearly all the large towaA in Scotland being 
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benefited by an arrangement which reduces by 
forty minutes the time occupied in the transit 
of the mails from London to Perth. A new 
mail-tram leaving King’s Cross at 7.40 A.M. 
greatly improves the service between the con¬ 
tinent and Yorkshire; in proof of which it may 
he mentioned that a letter posted in Paris on 
Tuesday evening would arrive in Yorkshire on 
Wednesday about noon ; and a reply could be 
posted so as to be delivered in Paris early on 
Thursday morning This is an instance of celerity 
which leaves nothing to he desired. 

Several curious incidents are noted os having 
occurred during the year. A bird, described as a 
‘ blue-breast,’ hatched during the summer a brood 
of young ones in a private letter-box in a road 
near Lockerbie. She allowed the postman to feed 
her, and remained on the nest when he opened 
the box, but invariably flew away if any on*, else 
appeared. A box arrived .at Greenock by parcel 
post which, in consequence of the strange noises 
which were heard to proceed from it, was opened 
by the postmaster, when it was found to contain 
a common screech-owl. As the bird was m an 
exhausted copdition, it was taken care of and ted, 
and when properly recovered, sent on by railway 
to its owner. Two cheques, for one hundred and 
seventeen and twenty pounds respectively, were 
posted in a letter-box at Birmingham without 
cover or address, one being payable to bearer, 
and the other uncrossed! They wore relegated 
to the Returned Letter Office, and duly restored 
to their owncis. In Liverpool, a penny stamp 
was posted, on the back of which was written 
twenty-six words. This was duly deliveied, a* 
was also a second and similar epistle ; hut on the I 
experiment being repeated with a halfpenny 
stamp, the novel missive became liable to a charge 
of one penny, as an insufficiently prepaid docu¬ 
ment ; and this penalty was duly on forced. 


A NEW CARPET-CLEANER. 

It may not be generally known to our readers 
that carpets are now cleaned on an extensive bealo 
in London and a few' other of the great towns in 
England and Scotland. The machine is made so 
as to thoroughly beat every inch of the carpet 
subjected to it, besides removing all dirt and 
eradicating moths and their eggs, without dam¬ 
age to the fabric. The machine itself consists 
of an external wooden casing of over twenty 
feet long, strongly put together, oblong in 
shape, with a narrow orifice along the front of 
it, of sufficient width to admit of the thickest 
carpet; thus it will take a carpet of the largest 
dimension equally well as a small stair ditto. 
Through the centre of the machine ruin an 
iron shaft, which is driven by steam or other 
power. The shaft is what is termed lagged, that 
is, lined externally with wood, to which are 
uttached at equal distances around it four rows 
of wide leather straps, the whole length of it. 
The carpet is placed on the edge of the aperture 
of the machine, and as the shaft revolves, the 
leather straps or chains, each row in succession, 
strike the carpet that is being cleaned, so that no 
part is missed. The circular action of the straps 
us they rotate lias a slight pulling tendency on 
the carpet, which slowly and surely draws it in, 
on to an elastic bed’or platform, from which it 
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passes into the rear of the machine. The carpet 
is then reversed and put through again. This 
is usually sufficient tor ordinary Brussels or 
Kidderminster; but thick-pile carpets of Axrniu- 
ster or Turkey make, which hold and retain the 
dust, &c., are subjected to repeated operations 
until properly cleaned. The material^ cannot bo 
damaged, on account of the elastic* platform, 
which gives way, and so modifies the pressure 
of the straps as they descend upon it. Then, 
again, the leather thongs being loose, like the 
lush of a whip, bend themselves to the contour 
of the article they fall upon, so different from 
the hole-producing rigid stick hitherto in use. 
The cleaning of a carpet of an ordinary sized 
dining or drawing room is begun and finished 
in from ten to fifteen minutes. When the fabric 
is drawn from the machine the colours show 
much of their pi istme Vauty now that they are 
lived from dust. The dust evolved during the 
process is sucked by a powerful lan ami driven 
through an inclosed spout into a chimney shaft, 
where it meet-3 the tiame from a iurnaoe, and 
is consumed. 

The machine, we understand, is an American 
invention, and was first introduced into this 
country about sis years ago, and may be seen 
at work in Leicester, Nottingham, Edinburgh, 
and other large towns. 


ONLY FltlENDS. 

Simmer’s freshness fell around us, 

Natuio dreamed its sweetest dieam, 
Every balmy evening found us 
l’.y Hie meadow oi the btieam, 

With our hearts ax free from sadness 
As the sunshine heaven sends ; 

Youth’s Lught gaiden bloomed in gladness, 
Where wc wandued—only friends. 


Not a woid of love wts spoken, 

No hot bluxhes till died in led ; 
Love's first bleep was left unbmkcn, 
Ritter teals wcie never shed 
We were young and merry-hem ted. 
Dreaming not of fit Line ends, 

And without a Mgli we parted ; 

Fate had made u&—only fueuda. 


Rut a little gcim of sorrow 
Wakened in my heart’s recess, 
When 1 vvandeied on the morrow 
By oui haunts of happiness. 

And this germ found deeper rooting 
A? the weaiy days wore on, 

Till I felt a blossom shooting 
In love’s garden all alone. 


No kind fate threw us together, 

Wo had missed the lucky tide; 

Golden-gilded summer weather • 

Not foi ever doth abide. 

But for me, though vainly sighing 
For Unlove, time never sends, 

Still is left this thought undying, 

We, alas ! wero—only friends. 

M. P. Gill. 
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SOME MEDIEVAL BANQUETS. 

An old chronicler tells that on the occasion 
of a tournament honoured by the presence of 
most of the nobility of England, the cooks who 
prepared the > banquets entered into n friendly 
contest as to which of them should have the 
merit of designing the most acceptable dish. 
The cook to whom this honour fell sent m 
a sucking-pig harnessed to a chariot of plum¬ 
pudding with strings of sausages. To enjoy such 
a dish as this, our forefathers must, to say the 
least of it, have been very gross feeders. They 
were also great feeders, and Ihe chief aim of 
a host was to load the table until it literally 
groaned beneath the weight placed upon it. 

In 1170, the Archbishop of York gave a 
banquet which has probably never been sur¬ 
passed for the abundance of the comestibles 
consumed. Three hundred quarters of flour 
were used, three hundred and thirty tuns of ale, 
a hundred hogsheads of hippocras, eighty J'at oxen, 
six wild oxen, a thousand and four sheep, three 
hundred pigs, three hundred sucking-pigs, three 
hundred calves, three thousand geese, a thou¬ 
sand capons, two hundred peafowl, two hundred 
cranes, two hundred kids, two thousand chickens, 
four thousand pigeons, four thousand rabbits, tw o 
hundred anu four licrous, four thousand ducks, 
two hundred pheasants, five hundred partridges, 
four thousand snipes, four hundred waterhens, 
one hundred quails, one thousand bitterns, two 
hundred roes, four hundred deer, fifteen hundred 
and six venison pasties, fourteen hundred bowls 
of meat jelly, four thousand bowls of sweet spices, 
three hundred pikes, three hundred breams, eight 
dogfish, four dolphins, and four hundred fruit- 
tarts. Sixty red-faced cooks laboured and fumed 
to reduce these good tilings to dainty dishes; 
while a thousand eexymg-men waited outside the 
banqueting-liall, and five hundred and .fifteen 
within. The lordly archbishop who sat at the 
head of the table %as the brother of the cele¬ 
brated ‘King-maker,’ and the occasion Waa his 
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elevation to the ‘primacy of England.’ The King¬ 
maker himself was no less notable for his house¬ 
keeping. At Ins London mansion his retainers 
consumed six oxen daily for breakfast! and at 
his numerous seats the sauVi liberal scale of 
purveyance was absolutely necessary. 

The tables of tin* great lords being furnished 
with this lavish extravagance, the waste of food 
must have been immense, not only because of 
the impossibility of cooking whole oxen, calves, 
sheep, and swine so that every portion of the flesh 
shall he eatable ; hut also because, in those days, 
it would not have been complimentary to the 
guests to provide for them as if you had wished 
them to eat as we moderns do. 

The Germans, always celebrated for heavy 
eating, furnish us with some curious culmary 
[ items. In the middle ages the goose was the 
grand dish among them; but they also ate 
crows, storks, cranes, licrous, swans, and bitterns 
—these last-named dishes being arranged in a 
circle of honour around the goose. The geier 
or European vulture, the dogfish, the dolphin, 
and even the whale, were eaten ; whilst a roast 
guinea-pig was considered a very great deli¬ 
cacy. All tlieir foods were highly spiced ; and 
sauces were endless in their variety, three or 
four kinds being served up with each dish. In 
these sauces, pepper, mace, cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger, garlic, safirou, and pimento contended for 
the mastery; and the more decided the flavour, 
the better the cook. 

Of course, the great art was to arrange these 
sauces in an ascending scale of piquancy. So 
great, indeed, was the passion for highly flavoured 
foods, that turkeys had often an allowance of 
musk in their daily rations. The most fashion¬ 
able wines were those of Chios, Cyprus, and 
other Greek vintages ; but, as highly flavoured 
foods require drink to correspond, the wine 
was generally spiced, and was served under the 
name of hippocras. It was not thought impolite, 
even so late as the sixteenth century, for a 
guest to ask hits host what wines he intended 
to provide, bo that he might make his ealeu- 
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’lations as to what ho would take before ho 
confined himself to the particular tipple which 
should place him under the table; nor was it 
thought unpolite in the middle of a banquet to 
undo the girdle in order to make more room for 
such tempting tit-bits aa pike-tails, barbels’ heads, 
skin of roast goose, and swan-tongues. The feast 
usually commenced at eleven in the forenoon ; 
and the longer the host could keep the guests 
at table, the better was he thought of; but in the 
matter of drinking, he was expected to encourage 
potation by providing bacchanalian songs, or, 
at least, by being himself the first to become 
hors de combat. It was with this latter object 
that a rich man would mix his wines; while a 
poorer one would contrive to have his homely 
tankard strongly dosed with wine, or even srnts, 
when these had become gen&ral. . ** 

When Joachim 1. of Brandenburg married 
the daughter of the Duke of Saxony in '1524, 
the first course consisted of hare, venison, 
birds, and apples roasted in butter; the 
second, of smcrlm, quince and pear tarts, 
and hare-pie; and the third, of capon served 
with biscuits and sweet wines, also of whey 
and rice. 

In addition to these dishes, there were served 
with each course immense piles of sugar and 
almond paste, to represent some group of figures, 
such as a tournament of knights, an historical 
or legendary event, or some sacred subject. These 
contrivances were called show-dishes ; and the 
ingenuity of the court pastry-cooks and confec¬ 
tioners must often have been exercised for months 
beforehand in order to furnish them; while 
the good monks at the neighbouring monastery 
must often have been obliged to ransack their 
brains in order to suggest subjects which should 
prove both interesting and new. 

In 1585, when Prince John William of Julich 
married Princess Jakoba of Baden, the show- 
dishes grew to such considerable proportions that 
they occupied a very large space in the dining- 
hall. The principal show-dish represented a 
garden, where grew laurel-trees with leaves 
covered with spangles, fruit-trees on great rocks ; 
hills and mountains; rivers and ponds in which 
swam live fish; castles, cities, mansions, farms 
and huts; forests inhabited by elephants, lions, 
tigers, and singing-binL; whilst some musicians, 
skilfully hidden in the cardboard,' discoursed 
sweet music to the delight of the guests. 

Many a time, live animals, especially birds, 
were hidden away in a cake or a pio; and the 
gueBta were doubtless as much amused as our 
own youngsters are to this day with the * four- 
and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,’ a nursery 
song which must have been suggested by more 
than one real dainty dish set before a real 
king. But perhaps the most curious pie ever 
placed before royalty was that one in which 
Archie Armstrong the jester was served before 
Queen Anne of Denmark for her amusement. 


In Elizabethan days, the first* course on great 
occasions would probably be wheaten flummery, 
stewed broth or spinach broth, or smallage, 
gruel, or hotchpot. The second consisted of 
fish, among which wc may note lampreys, poor- 
John, stock-fish, and sturgeon, with side-«£dhes 
of porpoise. The third course comprised quaking 
puddings, bag puddings, black puddings, white 
puddings, and marrow puddings. Then came 
veal, beef, capons, hunxble-pie, mutton, marrow 
pasties, Scotch collops, wild-fowl, and game. In 
the fifth course, all kinds of sweets, creams in 
all their varieties, custards, cheese-cakes, jellies, j 
warden-pies, Buckets, sillabubs, and so on ; to be 
followed perhaps by white cheese and tansy-cake. 
For the drinks, ale and beer, wine, sack, and 
numerous varieties of mead or methcglin, some 
of which were concocted out of as raanv as tivc- 
and-twenty herbs, and were redolent of sweet 
country perfume's. 

Queen Elizabeth’s table was always laid with 
the utmost solemnity. The majordomo entered 
the banqueting-room with his white wand accom¬ 
panied by one with the table-cloth. Both kneeled 
three times reverently, the. cloth was spread, and 
after some further reverent kneeling, they retired. 
In like manner the, majordomo led in the man 
who carried the salt-cellar, the plates, and the 
bread, when the performances on the knees were 
again repeated. Two ladies of title now entered, 
one a matron and the other unmarried. These 
prostrated themselves three times, when the 
younger lady rubbed the plates reverently with 
salt and bread. After that came the yeomen of 
the guard, or ‘beefeaters,’ each bearing a silver 
dish. There were usually four-and-twenty to a 
course. A gentleman received each dish ; and 
after it was placed by him on the table, a lady- 
taster took out a small portion, and gave it to 
the man who liatl carried it in, to eat, in ease 
it should have been poisoned. During the whole 
of these observances, the prostrations were con¬ 
tinued, just as if the queen herself had been 
present, and the trumpeters blew fanfares, and 
the kettledrums rolled. By this time the queen 
had entered her private room leading out of 
the banqueting-hall, and each dish was in turn 
carried in to her by an unmarried lady, and 
placed on the table for Her Majesty to make her 
selection; after which they were conveyed once 
more into the great room, to be consumed by 
those who had the honour of dining at court. 
Throughout the whole meal, the most reverential 
and solemn etiquette was rigorously exacted 
of all. 

'The same ceremonial observances were in a 
lesser degree customary throughout the land in 
the thousand-a^d-one red-gabled mansions which 
raised their proud heads from amidst the stately 
green trees of the parks, each knight and noble 
being a little king in his domain. No wonder, 
then, that in Queen Elizabeths days Englishmen 
considered themselves born to rule the world, 
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a ad that, under their proud-hearted auoen, they 
worked out for themselves the chief place among 
the nations. 


5WIOUSE DIV1DEP AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Constance Warino had not been enjoying her¬ 
self in Bordighera. Iler amusement indeed came 
to an end with the highly exciting yet disagree¬ 
able scene which took place between herself and 
young Gaunt the day before he went away. It 
is late to recur to this, so much having passed 
in the meantime; but it really was the only 
tiling of note that happened to her. The blank 
negative with which fjie had met his suit, the 
t tur of surprise, almost indignation, with which 
his impassioned appeal was received, confounded 
poor young Gaunt. He asked her, with a simpli¬ 
city that sprang out of despair, ‘Did you not 
know then? Were you not aware? Is it pos¬ 
sible that you were not -prepared 9 ’ 

‘For what, Captain Gaunt?’ Constance asked, 
fixing Inin with a hauglitv look. 

He returned that look with one that would 
have cowed a weaker woman. ‘J)id you not 
know that T—loved you ? ’ he said. 

Even she quailed a little. ‘Oh, as for that, 
Captain Gaunt’ -a man must be responsible for 
his own iollms of that kind. I did not ask 
you to—care for me, as you say. 1 thought, 
indeed, that you would have the discretion to 
see that anything of the kind between us was 
out of the question,’ 

‘ Why ? ’ lie asked, almost sternly ; and Con¬ 
stance hesitated a little, finding it perhaps not 
so easy to reply. 

‘Because,’ blie said after a pause, with a faint 
flush, which sheaved that the effort cost her 
something—‘because—we. belong to two different 
worlds—because all our habits aiul modes of 
living are dilferont.’ By this time blie began to 
grow a little indignant that he should gne her 
so much trouble. ‘Because you are Captain 
Gaunt, of the Indian service, and I am Con¬ 
stance Waring/ she said with angry levity. 

He grew deadly red with fierce pride and 
shame. 

‘Because you are of the higher class, and 
I of the lower/ he said. ‘Is that what you 
mean? Yet I am a gentleman, and one cannot 
■well be more.’ , 

To this she made no reply, but moved away 
from where she had been standing to listen to 
him, and returned to her chair. They were«on 
the loggia, and thiH sudden movement left lmn 
at one end, while she returned to the other. He 
stood for a time following her*with his eyes; 
then, having watched the angry abandon with 
which she threw l^rself into her seat, turning 
her head away, m came a little closer with a 
certain sternness in his aspect. • j 

‘Miss Waring/ he said, ‘notwithstanding the] 


distance between us, you have allowed me to be 
your—companion for some time past.’ 

‘Yes/ she said. ‘What then? There was no 
one else, either for me or for you.’ 

‘ That, thou, was the sqje reason ? ’ 

‘Captain Gaunt/ she cried, ‘what is the use 
of all this? Wo were thrown in each other’s 
way. I meant nothing more ; if you did, it was 
your own fault. You could not surely expect 
that I should marry you and go to India with 
you ? It is absurd - it is ridiculous/ slio cried 
with a hot blush, throwing back lier head. He 
saw with suddenly quickened perceptions that 
the suggestion filled her with contempt and 
shante. And the young man’s veins tingled as 
if Ire was m them ; the rage of love despised 
sliofek liis very soul. • 

‘And why?’ he cried; ‘and why?’ his voice 
tremulous with passion. ‘What is ridiculous in 
that 9 It may be ridiculous that I should have 
believed in a girl like you. I may have been 
a vain freak fool to do it, ityt to know that I 
was only a plaything for your amusement; but 
it never could be ridiculous to think that a 
woman might love and marry an honourable 
man.’ 

lie paused several times to command his voice, 
and she listened impatient, not looking at him, 
clasping and unclasping her hands. 

‘Tl would be ridiculous in me/ she cried. 
‘You don’t know me, or you never would have 

dreamt- Captain Gaunt, this had better end. 

It is of no use lushing yourself to lury, or me 
either. Think the worst of me you can ; it will 
be all the better for you—it will make you hate 
me. Yes, I have been amusing myself; and so, 

1 supposed, were you too.’ 

‘ No/ lie said, ‘ you could not think that.’ 

She turned round and gave him one look, then 
averted her eyes again, and said no more. 

‘ You did not think that/ lie cried vehemently. 
‘You knew it was death to me, and you did 
not mind. You listened and smiled, and led 
me on. You never checked me by a word, or . 

gave me to understand- Oh/ he cried with 

a sudden change of tone, ‘Constance, if it is 
India, if it is only India, you have but to hold 
up a finger, and I will give up India without 
a word! ’ 

lie had suddenly com? close to her again. A 
wild hope had bla/ecj up in him. lie made 
as though he would throw himself at her* feet 
She lifted her hand hurriedly, to forHd this 
action. 

‘ Don’t! ’ she cried sharply. * Men are not 
theatrical nowadays. It is nothing to me whether 
you go to India or stay at home. I have told 
you already I never thought of anything beyond 
friendship. Why should not wo have amused 
each other, and no harm ? If I have done you 
any harm, I am sorry; hut it will only be for 
a very short time.’ # 

He had turned away, stung once more into 
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bitterness, and hud tried to say something in 
reply ; but Ins strength had not been equal to 
his intention, and in the strong revulsion of 
feeling, the young man leant against the wall 
of the loggia, hiding his face in his hands. 

There was a little pause. Then Constance 
turned round half stealthily, to see why there was 
no reply. Her heart perhaps Bmote her a little, 
when she saw that attitude of despair. She 
rose, and after a moment’s hesitation, laid her 
hand lightly on his shoulder. ‘Captain Gaunt, 
don’t vex yourself like that I am not worth 
it I never thought that any one could be so 
much in earnest about me.’ 

‘Constance,’ he cried, turning round quickly 
upon her, ‘I am all in earnest 1 care for 
nothing in the world but you. Oh, say . that 
you were hasty—say that you will give mfr- a 
little hope! ’ _ / 

She shook her head. '’I think,’ she Said, 
‘that all the time you must have mistaken 
me for Frances. If I had not come, you would 
have fallen in love with her, and she with 
you.’ 

* Don’t insult me, at least! ’ he cried. • 

‘ Insult you—by «i\ mg that my sister-' 

You forget yourself, Captain Gaunt. If my sister 
is not good enough fur you, 1 womler who you 
do think good enough. Slie is better than I am ; 
far better—in tliat way.’ 

‘There is only one woman in the world for 
me; 1 don’t care if tlieye was no other,’ he 
said. 

‘That is benevolent towards the rest of the 
world,’ said Constance, recovering her composure. 
‘Do you know,’ Bhe said gravely, ‘1 think it 
will he much better lor you to go away. I 
hope we may eventually he good lriends; hut 
not just at present. Please go. 1 should like 
to part friends; and I should like you to take a 
parcel for Frances, as you are going to London ; 
and to see my mother. But, lor heaven’s sake, 
go away now. A walk will do you good, and 
the fresh air. You will see things in their 
proper aspect. Don’t look at me as if you 
could kill me. What 1 am saying is quite 
true.’ 

‘A walk,’ he repeated with unutterable' scorn, 
‘ will do me good ! ’ 

‘Yes,’ she said calmly. ‘It will do you a 
great deal of good. And change of air and scene 
will soon set you all light. Oh, I know very 
well what 1 am saying. But pray, go now. Papa 
will make his appearance in about ten minutes; 
and you don’t want to make a confidant of 

^ ^It matters nothing to me who knows,’ he 
said; hut all the same he gathered himself up 
and made an effort to recover his calm. 

‘It does to me, then,’ said Constance. ‘I tun 
not at all inclined for papa’s remarks. _ Captain 
Gaunt, good-bye. I wish you a pleasant journey ; 
and I hope that some time or other we may 
meet again, and he very good friends.* 

She had the audacity to hold out her hand 
to him, calmly looking into his eyes as she 
spoke. But tliis was more than young Gaunt 
could bear. He gave her a fierce look oi passion 
and despair, waved his hand without touching 
hers, and hurried headlong away. 

Constance stood listening till she heard the 
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door close behind him; and then she seated 
herself tranquilly again in her chair. It was 
evening, and she was waiting for her father 
for dinner. She had taken her last ramble with 
the Gaunts that afternoon ; and it was after their 
return from this walk, that the young soj^jer 
had rushed back to inform her of the letters 
which called him at once to London, and had 
burst forth into the love-tale which had been 
trembling on his lips for days past. She had 
known very well that she could not escape—that 
the reckoning for these innocent pleasures would 
have to come. But she had not expected it at 
that moment, and had been temporarily taken 
by surprise. She seated herself now with a sigh 
of relief, yet regret. ‘Thank goodness, that’s 
over,’ she said to herself; but she was not quite 
comtortabh* on the subject. In the first place, it 
was over, and there wa« an end of all her simple 
fun. No more walks, no more talks skirting 
the edge of the sentimental and dangerous, 
no more diplomatic exertions to keep th . victim 
within due limits- tine exercises of power, stipli 
as always curry with them a real pleasure. 
And then, being no more than human, she had 
a little compunction to the sufferer. ‘He 
will get over it,’ she said to herself; change 
of air and scene w’ould no doubt do everything 
for him. Men have died, and worms have eaten 
them, &o. Still, she could not but be sorry, 
lie had looked very wretched, poor fellow', which 
w r as complimentary ; hut she had felt something 
of the self-contempt of a man who has got a 
cheap victory over an antagonist much less power¬ 
ful than himself. A practical swordsman (or 
woman) of society should not measure arms with 
a merely natural person, knowing nothing of 
the noble art of self-dcienee. It was perhaps 
a little—mean, she said to herself. Had it been 
one of her own species, the duel would liu\e 
been as amusing throughout, and no harm done. 
This vexed her a little, and made her uneasy. 
She remembered, though she dul not care much 
about hooks or the opinions of the class of 
nohodles who write them, in general, of some 
very sharp things that had been said upon 
this subject. Lady Clara Vere de Yerc had not 
escaped handling; and she thought that after it 
Lady Clara must have felt small, as Constance 
Waring did now. 

But then, on the other hand, what could he 
more absurd than for a man to suppose, because 
a girl was glad enough to amuse herself with 
him lor a week or two, in absolute default of 
all other society, that she was ready to marry 
him, aud go. to India with him! > To India! 
What on idea! And it had been quite as much 
for his amusement as for hers. Neither of them 
had any one else: it was in self-defence—it was 
the only resource against absolute dullness. It 
had made the time pass for him as well as 
fop her. He ought to have known all along 
that she meant nothing more. Indeed, Constance 
wondered how he could he so silly as to want 
to have a wife and double his expenses, and 
hind himself for life. A man, she reflected, 
must he so much better off when he has only 
himself to think of. Faiicy him taking her 
bills on his shoulders as weU« os his own! She 
wondertd, with a contemptuous laugh, how he 
would like that, or if he had the least idea 
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what these bills would be. On the whole, it 
was evident, in every point of view, that he was 
much better out ot it. Perhaps even, by this 
time he would have been tearing his hair, had 
she taken him at his word. But no. Constance 
cojjH not persuade herself that this was likely. 
Yetne'would have torii his hair, she was certain, 
before the end of the first year. Thus she worked 
herself round to something like scif-lorgu'cness; 
but all the same there rankled at her heart a 
sense of meanness, the consciousness of having 
gone out in battle-array and vanquished with 
beat of drum and sound of trumpet an unpre¬ 
pared and undefended adversary, an antagonist 
with whom the struggle was not hur. Her sense 
of honour was touched, and all her arguments 
could not content her w ith herself. 

‘ t suppose you have been out with the Gaunt j 
again?’ Waring said, »as they sat at table, in 
."a dissatisfied tone. 

‘ Yes; but you need never put that question 
to me again, m that unoomlortahle way, for 
George Gaunt 1 * going off to-morrow, papa.’ 

‘Oil, lie is going off to-morrow Then T •-up- | 
pose you have been honest, and given him lu> 
conge at last i ’ 

‘J, honest? J did not know 1 had ever been 
accused of puking and stealing. If he. had asked 
me for lus conge, he should have had it long 
ago. He has been sent for, it soptih.’ 

‘Then has the conge not yet been asked for? 
We shall have him hack again, then, I suppose 
said her fattier, in a tone of resignation and with 
a shrug of Jus shoulders. 

‘No—for lus people will he away. They are 
going to Switzerland, and the Durants are going 
to Iloiulmrg. Where do you mean to go, when 
it is too hot to stay here ? ’ 

He looked at her half angiily for a moment. 
‘It is ne\er too hot to stay here,’he said ; then, 
after a pause: ‘We can move higher up among 
the hi lls.’ 

‘Where one will never sec a soul—worse even 
than here! ’ 

‘Oh, you will see plenty of country-folk,’ he 
said—‘a fine race, of people, mountaineers, yet 
husbandmen, which is a rare combination.’ 

Constance looked tin at him with a little mouc 
of mingled.despair and disdain. 

‘ With perhaps some romantic young Tlalian 
count for you to practise upon,’ he said. 

Though the humour on his part was grim and 
derisive rather than sympathetic, her counte¬ 
nance cleared a little. ‘You know, papa,’ she 
said with a faintly complaining note, ‘that my 
Italian is very limited, and you{ counts and 
countesses speak no language but their own.’ 

‘Oh, who can tell? There may he some poor 
soldier on furlough, who has French enough 

to- By the way,’ he added sharply, ‘you 

must remember that they don’t understand flirta¬ 
tion with girls. If you were a married woman, 
or a young widow’- 

‘You might pass me off as a young widow, 

K . It would be an^Uhiug—or jit least it mif/ht 
musing. That* is not a quality of the life 
here in general. What on odd thing it is that 
in England we _ always believe life to be so 
much more amusing abroad than at home.’ 

‘ It is amusing—at Monte Carlo, perhaps’ 
Constance made another mow at the name of 


Monte Carlo, from the sight of which she ’had 
not derived much pleasure. ‘I suppose,’she said 
impartially, ‘ what really amuses one is the kind 
of diversion one has been accustomed to, and to 
know everybody: chiefly to know everybody,’ 
she added after a pause. g 

‘With these views, to know nobody must be 
bad luck indeed ’ ’ 

‘It is,’ she said with great candour; ‘that is 
why I have been so much with the Gaunts. One 
can’t live absolutely alone, you know, papa.’ 

‘ I can—with considerable success,’ he replied. 

‘ Ah, you ! There are various things to account 
for it with you,’ she said. 

He waited for a moment, as if to know what 
these various things were ; then smiled to him¬ 
self little angrily, at his daughter's calm way 
of taking his disabilities for granted. It was 
notl till some tunc after, when the dinner had 
advanced a stage, that lie spoke again. Then 
he said without any introduction: ‘ I often 
wonder, Constance, when you find this life so 
dull as you do ’- 

‘Yes, very dull,’ she said frankly, ‘especially 
now, wig'll all the people are $oing away.’ 

‘I wonder often,’ he repeated, ‘my clear, why 
you stay ? for there is nothing to recompense 
you for such u sacrifice. If it is for my sake, 
it is a pity, for I could really get on very well 
alone. We don’t sec very much of each other; 
and till now, il you will pardon me for saying 
so, your nund has been taken up with a pursuit 
which—you could have rallied on much better 
at home.’ * 

‘You mean what you are pleased to call flirta¬ 
tion, papa? No, I could not haic carried on 
that sort of thing at home. The conditions are 
altogether different. It t& difficult to account for 
my staying, when, clearly, you don’t consider me 
of any use, and don’t want me.’ 

* I have never said that. Of course, I am very 
glacl to have you. It is in the bond, and there¬ 
fore my right. I was regarding the question 
solely from your point of view.’ 

Constance did not answer immediately. She 
paused to think. When she had turned the 
subject over in her mind, she replied : 4 1 need 
not tell you how complicated one’s motives get. 
It takes a long time to make sure which is really 
the fundamental one, and how it works.’ 

‘You are a philosopher, my dear.’ 

‘Not more than one must be with Society 
pressing upon one as it docs, papa. Nothing 
is straightforward nowadays. You have to dig 
quite deep down before you come at the real 
meimiiig of anything vqji do; and very often, 
when you get hold of it, you don’t quite like to 
acknowledge it, even to •yourself.’ 

‘That is rather an alarming preface, and very 
just too. If you don’t like to acknowledge it 
to yourself, you will like still less to acknowledge 
it to me?’ 

‘ I don’t quite see that; perhaps T am harder 
upon myself than you would be. No; but I 
prefer to think of it a little more before I tell 
you. 1 have a kind of feeling now that it is 
because—but you will think that a shabby sort 
of pride—it is because I am too proud to own 
myself beaten, which I should do, if I were to 
go back.’ 9 

‘ It is a very natural sort of pride,’ he said. 
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‘But it is not all that I must go a little 
deeper still. Not to-night. I have done aa 
much thinking as I am quite able for to-night.’ 

And thus the question was left for another 
day. 

FISHES AND FROGS AS PARENTS. 

It is by no means usual to associate either fishes 
or frogs with the idea of careful or affectionate 
parentage. On the contrary, it is more generally 
believed that not merely these two classes of 
animals, but others even higher in the scale, may 
appear tolerably destitute of any appearance of 
interest in their progeny either during or after 
their development. Thus the higher reptiles are 
by no means typical parents; and even ampngst 
the birds there are careless, or at least unf'on- 
cemcd mothers to be iouiul. In higher life foil, 
that is, amongst the mammalia or quadrupeds, 
the case is widely altered. There, parent and 
young are more closely related, and as has been 
well remarked, the longer association of parent 
and progeny been in the quadruped-race, is pro¬ 
bably one source of those tender ties which, in 
humanity itself, bind the family together in its 
most kindly and typical aspect. But it is easy 
for the naturalist to show that the almost uni¬ 
versally accepted idea of the callous nature of 
fishes and frogs viewed as parents, is by no means 
so widely applicable as lias been supposed. Very 
curious and interesting pages of iibli-liistory might, 
be written concerning the odd ways and unusual 
paths of fibh-dcvelopmcnt; and of lrog-parente it 
may also be said that many veiy interesting excep¬ 
tions exibt to the rule that these latter animals 
take no heed or care of their young. The entire 
subject, indeed, tends to prove an oft-illustrated 
point in the studies of the naturalist, namely, 
that the ways of animals and plants must not 
be judged by hal'd and fast rules, and that every¬ 
where life appears to strike out into new and 
fresh pathways, suited anil adapted to the new 
or unusual surroundings of living beings. 

Amongst the fishes, it is by no means unusual 
to find nest-builders. The case of the familiar 
sticklebacks, which build nests for the reception 
of the eggs, has already been notice.d in these 
pages. Here, the display of anxiety for the 
developing young is of the most marked character. 
It is the male stickleback which keeps watch and 
ward over the offspring. He is a pugnacious 
being, keeping all intruders at a distance. Even 
the mother-fish is not allowed to approach the 
nest; the unusual practice of forbidding the 
approach of the mother, being unfortunately 
clearly justifiable on the ground of her unnatural 
and cannibal-like propensity to feed upon tlie 
eggs. Hence the faithful little male stickleback 
performs the duties of guardian and nurse with 
great fidelity; constantly swimming round and 
round the nest, and menacing all intruders. But 
in other fishes, the parental cares do not cease 
with the hatching of the eggs, and the expulsion 
of the young fry into the waste of waters around. 
Almost every reader is familiar with the little 
‘seahorses’ seen in all aquaria, and with their 
near allies the pipe-fishes. The seahorses, or 
Hippocampi, really merit their name. Their 
head closely resembles that of the horse in appear- 
once, the prolonged jaws and the high forehead 


being exactly imitated. They swim upright in 
the water, and it is an interesting sight to watch 
the quick twittering movement of the back-fin, 
which serves as the chief instrument in their 
progression. When at rest, the tail is coiled 
round some fixed object, and the fish remain^ in 
the same upright position. 

The pipe-fishes belong to the same group as 
the seahorses. They derive their popular name 
from the elongated form of the jaws. The body 
is long and slender, and as in tfie seahorses, the 
gills are of peculiar nature, and differ from those 
of ordinary fishes, in that they are not comb-like 
but tufted m shape. Both beahorses and pipe¬ 
fishes attend to their young in a somewhat remark¬ 
able fashion. The male fishes are provided with 
pouches placed on the under surface of the body. 
The seahorse possesses a well-formed pocket, 
opening by a narrow apculure ; whilst the pouch 
of the pipe-fisli is not quite so perfectly formed, 
being merely a fold of skin developed from each 
side of the body below, and united in the middle. 
Such a disposition of matters recalls to mind the 
* pouch ’ of the kangaroos and their neighbours; 
but the most curious feature in the case of the 
fishes appeai-s to be the lact that it is the. males 
which carry and protect the eggs, and not tlio 
female fishes. The latter produce the eggs, which 
are then placed in the pouch of the male, and 
there undergo tlieir development. Even alter 
hatching, the young fishes, lor a time, appear to 
seek refuge in the parental pouch, and an Ameri¬ 
can naturalist has suggested that the young may 
perchance find some nourishment in the secretion 
of the walls of their cradle. All naturalists agree 
in saying that the parent-fish pays great attention 
to the young. One instance is recorded m which 
a male seahorse having been captured in a net, 
the young were observed to leave the pouch and 
to swim about in the water as the parent was 
lifted into tlie boat. On the parent being held 
over the side of the bout, the young swam 
towards him and re-entered the pouch. Tins 
incident proves the existence of a bond closely 
allied to parental aflei lion in higher animals ; 
or at least indicating that the association between 
parent and young is of closer nature than might 
at first be supposed. 

A more curious development qf parental 
instinct in fishes, however, is found in the curious 
fishes belonging to the genus Solenostoma. These 
fishes present a very weird and. grotesque appear¬ 
ance, and belong, curiously enough, to the sea¬ 
horse *.w- up. which i- thu- largely distinguished 
by the pe uiianiic-* of it-* included mi nibers. The 
solenostomie inhabit the Indian Ocean, and it 
is the female fish which m this instance under¬ 
takes the parental duties. The mother-fish, it 
is observed, is more brightly coloured and con¬ 
spicuous than the male fish, and she alone bears 
a pouch. It has been also remarked, that in the 
matter of being more brightly coloured than the 
male fish, the female solenostoma presents an 
exception to well-nigh every other known fish. 
This would seem, indeed, fts if the additional care 
which tho protection of the. young entails, was 
rewarded by Dame Nature through the develop¬ 
ment of more brilliant coloration. In this fish, 
the inner surfaces of the ventral fins or paired , 
1 belly-fins,’ unite with the body itself, and thus 
form a pouch of considerable size, in which the . 
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eggs are retained and hatched. In this respect, 
solenoatonm resembles the pipe-fishes rather than 
the seahorses. But furthor provision for the care 
of the developing progeny is made. The inside 
of the pouch, when carefully examined, is seen 
to «h fi, furnished with a series of long thread-like 
bodies!* These arc arranged along the verge of the 
ventral fins, which, as we have seen, assist in 
forming the pouch. On these threads in turn, 
small projections are home, and the threads them¬ 
selves are described as being hollow. Such an 
apparatus, according to the best authorities, is 
evidently intended for the secure attachment, 
and possibly for the nutrition of the eggs; whilst 
it has been also 'suggested that the young after 
being hatched, may be retained in their earlier 
days within the sac and duly nourished by the 
filaments in question. It would thus seem as 
though in solan os lonm,«tho care of the young had 
< > »ot only devolved upon the sex by which m higher 
life the offspring are tended, but that special 
provision in the shape of the peculiar iunushing 
of the sac has been developed ior the effective 
discharge ol the parental duties. 

Taking now to other and still more .unusual 
features ol hsh-lifc, Me may find m several in-, 
stances very striking modifications of habit and j 
structure adapting fishes lor the effective discharge 
of the duties of parentage. There exists a curious 
fish culled the Aspalo, which illustrates one of 
the modifications jn4 alluded to. When the 
season for the deposition of the eggs comes round, 
the skin and li"iie« general 1\ ol the under sur¬ 
face of the body in the mother-fish, assume a soft 
spongy texture. The eggs being deposited, the 
fish by pressing upon them succeeds m causing 
them to adhere to the softened skin of her body. 
Here they are found during the whole time of 
incubation or hatching in this situation, the 
eggs Mill obtain from the water around the due. 
supply ol oxygen which is so necessary for their 
normal development. Alter the young are hatched, 
the parental duties cease, and the skin of the under 
surface assumes its normally smooth appearance. 
More extraordinary, in respect of the modified 
life of the fishes exhibiting it, is the habit certain 
species possess in carrying the eggs in their mouths 
during the development of the young. A fish, 
the A ring of Ceylon, carries the eggs m the large 
and wide pharynx or back part of the mouth ; the 
male fish discharging the duties of this strange 
nurse. Another fish, Chromis , found in the Sea 
of Galilee, similarly guards and hatches the eggs 
in the mouth. No better illustration of the j 
remarkable shifts and expedients to M'hich nature 
resorts in the care of the young gould well he 
cited than those just mentioned. 

A curious adaptation of fishes for the protection 
of the eggs is al^> found in the dog-fishes, sharks, 
skates, and rays. Here the eggs are inclosed m 
capsules, formed of a material closely resembling 
seaweed in its texture. These capsules are fre¬ 
quently picked up in an empty state on \he 
seabeacli, and are known familiarly as ‘ mermaids’ 
purses.’ In Borne ca^ps, as in ijie Port Jackson 
shark ([Ckstracion ), «these cgg-casos may exhibit a 
peculiar twisted appearance ; and one curious fish 
(' QaUorhynchus ) fourtl in the southern seas forms 
an egg-case curiotfBly resembling a frond of sea¬ 
weed in appearance. These protective eases are 
formed within the body of the parent-fish, much 


as the shell of the egg is developed within the 
body of the bird. Any; one dissecting a skate at 
the time of egg-deposition, is certain to meet 
with the eggs in all stages of formation within the 
body of the fish. The young fish undergoes its 
development within the case, which, in the dog- 
libhcb and sharks, is provided with spiral filaments, 
resembling the tendrils of plants, wherewith the 
egg-case is anchored to the stems of seaweed. 

Such are a few of the more remarkable devia¬ 
tions from the ordinary rules of fish-existence, 
in M'hich, a« already remarked, care of the young 
is the t \eeptnm lather than the rule. Above 
the fishes in zoological rank come the frogs, 
toads, newts, and tlieir allies. These animals are 
known to zoologists as Amphibia. They are per¬ 
fectly distinct from the reptiles, such as snakes, 
lizards, &c., although frogs and toads are popu¬ 
lar ty regarded ns members of the reptile class, 
lntfeed the frog-class* shows many clear points of 
resemblance to the fishes. Thus, whilst no 
reptile, truly so called, breathes by gills at any 
period of its existence, frogs, toads, and newts 
invariably begin life with gills, and end life with 
lungs. ,Any one who has tyatched the trans¬ 
formation of the gilled ‘tadpole’ into the frog, 
knows this fait; although, when the lungs of 
adult life appear, the gilE of frog-babyhoou dis¬ 
appear. Only lu a lew members of the frog-class 
do the gills remain alter the lungs are developed. 
The cunous Proteus of underground caves in 
Central Europe, and the Hirm or mud-eel of the 
South Carolina rice-swamps, exemplify members 
ol the frog-class which breathe both by gills 
and lungs throughout the whole of their, adult 
existence. 

In the frog-claw, many interesting examples of 
care of the offspring are to he found. The com¬ 
mon frog and toad are perfectly iiulifierent to the 
fate of their offspring. The eggs are deposited 
in large masses, and the young "are liatehed out 
as tadpoles, and pass through then 1 chunges or 
‘metamorphoses’ independently of parental care. 
But tins callous indifference to the development 
ol the offering is by no means universal in the 
frog-class. There exists a small frog, common in 
France and Germany, and which is known to 
zoologists by the name of Ahjtes obstctricans. 
This species exhibits a highly singular habit in 
the cure of the eggs. The mother-frog lays her 
eggs in the form of long chains, each containing 
some sixty or more eggs. Thu male frog, seizing 
the chain of eggs, twines the string round his 
thighs. Thus furnished with his load of offspring, 
the frog, to quote the words of a zoologist, looks 
like a courtier of the ri^gn of James I. arrayed 
in trunk-hose and puffed breeches. With his 
egg-hurdcu, the Alytes To tires into obscurity, and 
retains the eggs until the young are ready to 
leave the egg. Then, as he enters the water, the 
young hurst forth from the eggs, and swim away 
in their neM'-found liberty; whilst, rid of his 
load, the parent-frog returns to his usual habitat 
and life. Equally interesting is the case of 
another frog (Qpisthodelvhys) of America, and of 
the American tree-frog known as Notolrema. In 
both forms, a curious pouch formed of a fold of 
skin, exists on the back, opening towards*the 
hinder aspect of the body. These pouches exist 
in the female frogs. The ^ggs are placed therein, 
and undergo their development in this curious 
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position. But the Surinam toad exhibits a still 
more remarkable modification of habit. The back 


of the female, like the under surface of the fish 
Aspredo, prows thick and soft at the time of egg- 
laying. The male frog, as soon as the eggs arc 
laid, then perforins the duties of nurse. He deftly 
seizes each egg, and imbeds it in the soft skin of 
the back of the female. The skm closes over the 
eggs, and imbeds each within a little cell. In 
tins cavity, the egg undergoes its full development. 
The tadpole stage is passed herein, and the gills— 
useless, of course, for breathing in water'?--are 
herein developed and shed. At the close of 
development, the young Surinam toads leave 
the mother’s back perfectly developed, and resem¬ 
bling the parent m every respect save that of 
size. Over one hundred and twenty of these 
cells, it may be added, have been counted in/the 
back of a single female frog of this species. f 

In Chili, a remarkable litfle frog exists, known 
as the Rhinoderma Danotmi. In order to fully 
appreciate the peculiarity of the case of this-frog, 
we must firstly refer to the structure of a imimion 
species, the edible frog (liana esculent a) of Europe 
When the male of this latter frog is ei aiiimed, 
it is found to possess a pair of curious sac-like 
organs, situated one at each side of the mouth, 
and known as ‘vocal sacs.’ These organs aid in 
producing the well-known loud ‘croak’ of the 
male frog. Distending these Kies w ith air, the 
intensity of the croak is greatly increased, and 
the superiority in voice of the sterner over the 
gentler sex is thus demonstrated. Now, m the 
little Rhinoderma of Chili, the male is provided 
with a pair of similar organs, and there can be 
no doubt that they serve naturally to increase 
the resonance of the frog’s voice. Indeed, the 
cry of this frog is reported as being of extreme 
clearness. In the Rhinoderma, however, these 
vocal' sacs possess another function, oln iom-ly 
of acquired, and not of original, nature. The 
newly-laid eggs of the motlier-frog are deposited 
in the vocal sacs of the male, which thus seems 
to resemble certain fishes already mentioned. 
Here, the young frogs aio not only hatched, 
blit remain until they are capable of taking cure 
of themselves. It seems clear, then, that such 
a function of these sacs is both universal and 
extraordinary. That, in the course of time, the 
new duty of serving as nurseries has caused the 
vocal sacs of the Chilian frog to undergo much 
alteration, seems perfectly clear when their nature 
is further examined. The vocal sacs are found 
to be enormously enlarged over wdiat certainly 
was their original size. They are found to reach 
forwards to the animal’s chin, and they extend 
backwards on the abdomen; whilst not the least 
remarkable observation consists in the fact that 
the pressure of these sacs on surrounding parts 
has produced considerable alteration in the 
structure of these animals. Thus, the tongue 
has become shortened, probably to admit of free 
passage to and from the vocal sacs. The shoulder- 
bones are described as exhibiting a twisted and 
deformed appearance, due to the pressure of 
the sacs and their living load ; and it is likewise 
certain that the internal organs of the animal 
arc* also seriously displaced by the load with 
which it is periodically burdened. 

Such a case of altered structure appeals most 
forcibly to the observer of nature, and demon¬ 


strates to him that the world of living beings 
is the scene of constant changes smd alterations, 
through which the children of life advance to 
new habits, and to new ways and means of 
fulfilling their varied destinies. 


DUNLEAP TOWER. 


A STORY IN FOUR CTIAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


When I reached the tower on my return, I found 
that liudyard had but just arisen. If he was 
aware that 1 had been out of the house, he made 
notcomment on the fact, but invited me cordially 
enough to breakfast. AVb again spent the fore¬ 
noon in the shooting-gallery, and the afternoon 
at billiards. Rudyard had not forgotten his 
overnight invitation, reminding me of my promise 
to stay a fortnight at Dunleap, a promt, v which 
I was only too glad to confirm. It mnv appear 
strange that a man m Mr Rudyard’-. position 
should invite a foreign pedlar to stay for a couple 
of weeks under his roof; but he was a man 
who through life, and of deliberate choice, liad 
houglit his associates m a grade of lile much 
inferior to his own. The society of a dog-fancier 
had ahvays hail gieater attrai turns for him than 
that (»f a gentleman, and ho would rather consort 
with a groom than lus master any day. So are 
some men constituted. 

Tn my case, it was no doubt the novelty of my 
society that constituted the attraction. 1 was of 
a diflei-cnt type from any that had come within 
the range of ins experience, and so long as I could 
oontiive toentcitain him and make hours, which 
otherwise would have lagged slowly, pass swiftly 
and pleasantly away, I should be welcome to stay 
on at Dunleap Tower; but liow soon his tick I * 
humour might change, and my visit be brought 
to au abrupt termination, it was impossible for 
me even to hazard a guess 

And so several days passed away, our time 
being chiefly spent m pistol-shooting and billiard- 
playing, night always bringing the punch-bowl 
anil cigar-box. 

Rudyard still contrived to keep two or three 
tolerable horses m Ins stable, and most afternoons 
he and Miss Yavdl rode out together for a couple 
of hours. Miss Yavdl generally dined with us; 
and sometimes, wdieu both she and Rudyard 
happened to bo m an amiable inood, she would 
stay with us for an hour while we drank our 
punch, listening to some of my wild stories or 
playing quadrilles on the piano ; but in her rest¬ 
less black eyes there was ever an expfession of 
watchful distrust, which all my efforts failed to 
remove Not unfrequently, wdien one or both 
of them were out of temper, they would come 
to high words, and then Miss Yavill would sweep 
out of tile room in a white fury of passion, fol¬ 
lowed either by a grinning sneer or an oath from ' 
Rudyard, according to the mood in. which he 
happened to be. 

After that first evening, Rudyard never so 
much as hinted at the existence of his wife. He 
had had so much to drink on that occasion, that 
I sometimes thought he retained no recollection 
of the wild words he had A&en spoken. One 
afternoon, when he was chalking his cue by the 
billiard-room window, I pointed to the old tower, 
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and remarked carelessly that it would make n 
capital subject for a pencil-sketch. He scowled 
suspiciously at me, and answered that he should 
like to see anybody taking a sketch of his pro¬ 
perty—a welt-greased bullet would be the wel- 
comeany such rapscallions would receive from 
hixnT^’ 

During these few days I kept my eyes and ears 
constantly on the alert, in the hope ot being able, 
after a time, to discover some means ul com¬ 
municating with Catherine. I was not long in 
discovering that Aaron Starke lived m a little 
white cottage which stood on the summit of a 
ridge a little to the left of his master’s house, and 
that, from the position of this cottage, the whole 
space of ground lying between the boundary-wall 
and the old tower must be visible to its inmates, 
so that it would bo impossible for any one to 
cross it by daylight without being seen. It was 
• only early in a morning, or when Kudyard and 
. Miss Yavill were out tor their afternoon drive, 
that I had a chance of getting out for a ramble. 
On these occasions, l was neatly sure to encounter 
Starke, generally with his gun over his shoulder. 
He was evidently suspicious of my intentions, 
although the old tower was a subject never spoken 
of between us after that first morning. On one 
occasion, he told me, in an apparently offhand 
manner, that he was a bad sleeper, and that ho 
had a habit of perambulating the grounds at all 
sorts of uncanny hours, and that to shoot any one 
whom he might find prowling about the house 
at such times would be a deed that would lie but 
lightly on lus conscience. Ol a truth, both he 
and his master, judging from their words, seemed 
to look upon a human life more or less as a 
matter of slight consequence. 

My bedroom was situated at an angle of the 
house from which tin* old tower was not visible 
One morning, on awakiug as usual soon after day¬ 
break, I found that it was raining heavily, and 
llmt it was not posable to venture out ot doors. 
Slipping on a few articles of clothing and opening 
my bedroom door quietly, I traversed with 
cautious footsteps the long corridor, at the end of 
which was the billiard-room. From the windows 
of this room there was an unimpeded view of 
the tower—the object of my daily and mghtlv 
thoughts. 1 diew aside one of the blinds and 
stood Rtaring out with listless eyes into the 
gray rain-smitten dawn. Suddenly my gaze was 
attracted to a moving figure which was crossing 
the walled-in ground and going in a direct line 
towards the door in the tower. The figure, which 
was that of a female, was attired in a gray hooded 
cloak, HRd earned a small basket in one hand. 
Behind her, in stately dignity, pialked a huge 
black dog. A second glance was sufficient to con¬ 
vince me of tli^ personality of the hooded female. 
There was something in her gait and bearing 
which told me that she was none other than a 
certain tall, thin, rcd-liaired girl, the daughter 
or niece of Aaron Starke, as 1 took it, whdlu I 
had seen more than once passing between the 
cottage and the houge. She paused at the low¬ 
browed door of tins tower, and producing a large 
Jtcy from under her cloak, unlocked it, and went 
inside, the black fog gravely seating himself on 
his haunches andrdoing sentry-duty outside. A 
quarter of an hour later, the girl c*une out, 
relocked the door, and, accompanied by the dog, 


which frolicked, around her, set off back again 
in the direction of the cottage. 

Had any further proof been needed to con¬ 
vince me that Catherine was a prisoner in the 
tower, what I had just seen would have sufficed 
to furnish it. It was evident that the girl sup¬ 
plied Catherine with lfcr meals, and that her 
visits were made thus early in the morn¬ 
ing, in order to escape observation. It was 
probable that a similar visit was paid after the 
shades of evening hail shrouded the landscape in 
obscurity. And she was shut up there, friendless 
and alone, m that gray old dungeon by the sea, 
which must be haunted by so many sad and 
cruel memories. 1 tried to picture her to 
myself sitting there hour alter hour through 
all the dreary day, with never a creature to speak 
on.3* word of comfort to her, and lying there in 
tlii. dark through the still more dreary night, 
with only the voice $f the ever restless sea, some¬ 
times moaning like a creature in pain, sometimes 
charting a loud paeon ol victory, to fill the empty 
caverns of her heurt and brain. Could it be 
possible, I asked myself again and again, that 
the glajl-eyeil, bright-haired fcrlihg of my boyish 
love had been brought to this bitter strait, and 
by the man, of all others in the v\ orld, who ought 
to have loved and cherished her more than life 
itself l O Martin Kudyard, providence will have 
a long and bitter account to settle with you one 
dav! 

The enterprise that I had set before myself was. 
evidently more difficult anti dangerous than I had 
anticipated, and as one unevenllul day passed 
alter another, l began to despair of success. But 
even m the <*v< nt of my being able to learn 
nothing more, 1 could at the end of the fortnight i 
return to Mrs Staveley with the information 1 
already possessed, and leave that lady to decide ■ 
what further steps ought to be taken in the 
interests of her niece. Still, it would be infinitely 
more satisiactory if I could succeed in communi¬ 
cating with Mrs Kudyard m person, and take 
direct from her own lips a message to her aunt; 
and to that end all my dibits now tended. 

I was slaudmg m the dining-room one after¬ 
noon, looking out with a heavy heart towards 
the tower, whose gray battlements were just 
visible over the tops ol the trees, when Kudyard 
and Aaron Starke came into the room. They 
did not seem to notice my presence. 

‘Saddle the mare at once/ said Kudyard to 
Aaron, ‘and ride off to Kippleton without delay, 
and tell Morton to stop this horrible mortgage 
business till he hears further iroin me. * There 
must be no delay, lor i^it comes to Winstanley’s 
ears that we are trying to raise the wind in 
this fashion, wc shall have the bailiffs down upon 
us before we are two days older.’ 

Aaron left the room at once. Rudyaru turned, 
and seemed to start when he saw me. ‘Ah, 
Jacoby, you here!’ he said. ‘Well, there’s no 
harm done. We are, most of us, more or less 
hard up at times.’ With that he began to 
whistle, as though he had not a care in the 
world. 

The afternoon was wearing apace; Rippleton 
was twenty miles away ; and Aaron Starke could 
scarcely get back to the tower before morning. 

As if to aid my purpose, Kudyard complained 
that evening of a headache, and retired earlier 
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than usual; and as the turret clock was striking 
eleven, I found myself alone in my bedroom. 
I put out my candle, and after waiting half an 
hour in the dark, I opened one of the windows 
and leaped out into the garden. The shrubberies, 
were Boon threaded and the boundary wall 
reached, beyond which *1 had never yet passed. 
The wall waB no great obstacle to an active 
man, and I was quickly over it and making my 
way across the moorland towards the old tower, 
which now rose grim and tall before me. It 
was a pleasant starlit night, and at intervals the 
young moon showed her white face through a 
rift in the clouds, so that I had as much light 
as I needed for my purpose. As I approached 
nearer to the edge of the cliff, I heard the 
murmurous lapse of the tide as it surged gfntly 
up the beach, and soon the foot of the lower 
was reached. Dark and silent it stood, witlif no 
sign of life about it, ilsu strong oaken door 
securoly fastened. Was Catherine awake, and if 
so, by what means could 1 succeed in attrafting 
her attention? I could think of no other way 
than the old-fashioned one, which has been tried 
thousands of times before. Gathering a, handful 
of gravel, I flung it up at the window ; and then, 
after waiting a few seconds, 1 did the same 
thing again, and yet once again. Scarcely had 
I thrown the third handful, when a casement 
was opened and a voice called out: * Who is 
there ?’ 

It was Catherine’s voice; 1 should have known ■ 
it again anywhere. How my heart thrilled at 
the sound! 

* 1 am Philip Burton; and I am here at the 
desire of your aunt, to md and assist you in any 
way you may think best.’ 

* Villain! ’ hissed a vcficc in my ear. Before 
I had time to turn, 1 received a crashing blow 
on my head, and as I fell with failing senses 
to the ground, Catherine’s shriek was the bust 
sound that I heard. 

When 1 recovered my senses, 1 found myself 
in utter darkness. Fur the moment, I fancied 
that 1 was lying in my little bed at Brcwood, j 
and I seemed to hear the far-off thunder of the 
night-mail; but on trying to lilt my head, 1 | 
found I had no power to do so, and on reaching 
up with my hands, 1 discovered that it was 
swathed in a wet bandage, and next moment 
all the events of the night flashed across my 
memory. Still groping about with my hands, 

I found nothing to touch either ubove or beside 
me; but under me was a straw mattress, on 
which I now lay stretched, unable to rise. Ah, 
it was not the distant thunder of the train that 
I heard, but the old familiar plaint of the sea 
as it came surging slowly up the sands. I was 
still, then, in Dunleap Tower, or in some place 
contiguous to it; confined, perhaps, in some 
dungeon into which daylight never penetrated ; 
and even now the sun might be shining brightly 
beyond the walls of my prison—if prison it 
were. But no; I would not believe in such 
diabolical malice even from a man like Rudyard. 
Again and again I essayed to rise from my 
pellet; but all my efforts proved unavailing. 

.1 felt strangely weak and ill, and seemed to 
Mve no more strength than a child. The dark- 
sea was so intense that my eyes grew pained 
l witfc-gaxing into it, ana 1 dosed them at length 


as a relief, and lay back as still as a dead man, 
waiting and hoping for the dawn. I think I 
must have fallen into a doze, for when I next 
opened my eyes, a dull gray light, that just 
served to steal the heart out of the darkness, 
was filling the room, and, by fine gradajj^ns, 
brightening into the dawn of another day.' 

One by one the features of. the room evolved 
themselves out of the darkness, assuming by 
imperceptible degrees, as the daylight advanced, 
an aspect dreary and commonplace enough, and 
one certainly not calculated to afford me much 
gratification. A small square room, with bare 
floor and bare unplastcrcd walls, clammy with 
•lamp in several places; a chimney and fireplace, 
but no grate ; for window, a Bmall square opening 
high up in the wall, glazed with little diamond- 
shaped panes of dull glass, and secured outside i 
by three massive iron bars.; opposite the window, 
a heavy oaken door, in the centre of which was 
a small grated aperture, through which were, 
visible two or three stone steps, part a flight 
leading upward to some region uni- uown; for 
furniture, tlio trcssel bedstead and straw mattress 
on which 1 was now stretched, a rude wooden 
chair, a small round table, and an earthen pitcher 
of water. Such wa< the place in which I now 
found myself. There was a second door in one 
corner, leading, as I afterwards discovered, to 
another room, larger in size than the first one, 
but having no window, and lighted only by two 
narrow loopholes. 

Somewhere about eight or nine o’clock, the 
death-like stillness was broken by the sound of 
approaching footsteps—a sound which it glad¬ 
dened me to hear, although I knew not whether 
they were those of a friend or an enemy ; for 
I began to feel already as though I had been 
shut out long weeks ago from the world. There 
was a noise as of some one unlocking a door, 
then the footsteps descended the stairs, and there 
came into view through the grating first the 
figure and then the visage of Aaron Starke. 
Having unlocked the door of my room, by 
which I learned that I -was a prisoner, he came 
in. 

* Morning, master pedlar > Not quite defunct 
yet, ch?’ he Baid with a laugh. ‘ITow is our 
crown this morning? Bather sore, I calculate. 
Well, here’s some vinegar to bathe it with ; and 
hero, too, is some toast and coffee; for I suppose 

! your appetite lias not quite deserted you.’ 

‘Perhaps you will have the kindness to tell 
me where I am, and also why it is considered 
requisite to lock me up ? ’ 

* In answer to your first question, I may tell 
you that you'are at present in the lowest room, 
or rather m the dungeon, as it is more commonly 
called, of the old tower. In answer to your 
second question, I can only say that it is gene¬ 
rally thought needful to lock up people who 
are mad! ’ 

'Mad l You don’t mean to say that I am mad?’ 

‘Mr Iludyard says you are, so I feel bound 
to believe it ^eB, mud undoubtedly—crazy— 
daft, as they say in this part of the world.’ 

‘And how long may it be the will of Mi? 
Rudyard to keep me shut up fcpre ? ’ 

‘That depends upon the pngeure of hie high¬ 
ness. You will probably have the opportunity 
of asking him the question personally before 
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long ; but that by no means proves that you 
will get an answer to it. And now let me 
examine your upper story.’ 

I offered no resistance, but let him take oft' 
the bandage and bathe my head with vinegar 
anfl -gat er; after which I drank the coffee he 
haobWught me, for I saw at once that it was 
needful lor me to regain my strength as soon 
as possible, so as to be able to make some effort 
for my liberty. 

‘My advice to you,’ said Aaron in conclusion, 
‘is to" get as much sleep as you can, and you'll 
soon be as right as a trivet. I’ll look m again 
about noon and with a nod of the head he was 
gone. 

I think there must have been an opiate in 
the coffee, lor while still brooding over my fate, 
I lapsed after a time into a deep dreamless sleep, 
which lasted lor seveml horn's, and left me so 
•much stronger and better, that J found it just 
possible to crawl across the room and examine 
my prison more minutely. Presently I again 
heard footsteps descending the stairs, then the 
door of my dungeon was opened, and Mr Rud- 
yard, carrying a heavy hunting-whip in his 
hand, with Miss Yavill Ixdund linn, came m. 
There wits a savage scowl on his lace as liis 
eyes fell on me ; and, early as the day was, J 
could see that lie had been drinking heavily. 
In the background stood Aaron Starke, with a 
complacent grin on 1m crafty luce. ‘ Dash my 
wig 1 ’ said Jtudyard, ‘but 1 almost wish T had 
done for you altogether.’ 

‘A poor lunatic, my dear,’ sunl Miss Yavill, 
‘and hardly accountable for liis actions.’ 

‘Ay, crazy enough, in all conscience. lie 
would most likely have murdered us all in our 
beds some night, it 1 luidn’t iouud him out.’ 

‘It’s curious how the .,0 insane people always 
try to aid each other,’ resumed Miss Yavill ; 
‘a madman assisting a mad woman to escape. 
There’s something quite romantic, as well as 
outrageously ludicrous, in the idea' And then 
the point of it! - He doubtless thinks both him¬ 
self and her perfectly sane, and all the rest ol 
the world hopelessly mad ! ’ Iler haul ringing 
laugh resounded through the room. 

‘Well, we’ve caged our bird now, Margery; 
and we’ll take care to keep his wings clipped 
for some time to come—eli, little one ? ’ 

‘ Just so. But how nicely he took you in, 
Maitin! Upon my word, if all mad people are 
as entertaining company as Mr Jacoby, a lunatic J 
asylum must be a pleasant place to live in.’ 

‘ WcjJL I let a little ol his crazy blood out 1 
last night, and he looks all the better for it. 
Why, I’d sooner give a thousand pounds than 
miss the pleasure of seeing him here.’ 

‘You are extravagant, Martin! A thousand 
pence would bo enough; the pounds might be 
difficult to raise in the present state of our 
finances.’ • 

‘ That sharp tongue of yours, Madge, will *get j 
you into trouble some of these fine days.’ 

‘ And get me out it too, never fear; ’ and 1 
humming a little air, she took his arm and led i 
him out of the room. 

To all that Rud/ard had said, I had replied 
not a word. I lyfeyr Mb brutal nature too well, 
especially in the mood in wMeh he then was, 
net to be aware that it would have been worse 


| than useless for me to have appealed to him, 
or even to have asked him a single question, 
j Such a course would only have drawn down on 
I mo some further insult; besides which, I was 
I too weak and ill to say much, so I deemed it 
best to remain silent under the infliction of his 
I presence. Aaron came *back shortly afterwards 
! with my dinner—bread and meat, and as much 
' water us 1 might desire; and at dusk he 
i visited me again, bringing with him a large 
■ horse-rug in which to wrap myself at night. 

Tliis, then, was the diabolical scheme which 
i itudyard’s malignant brain had hatched. It 
j was to he assumed that I was mad, in the same 
! way as it had been assumed that his wife was 
1 mad! And what was there to prevent him 
' from carrying out his scheme—from persisting 
• in .it as long as he should choose to do sol 
! Nothing but his own conscience, and that was 
a commodity which Jie would have been the first 
to laugh to scorn. Here, in his own domain, 
amopg these lonely hills and moors, Mr Rud- 
yard was an absolute autocrat. The nearest 
village was two miles away, and his own servants 

f robably believed as he toll them to believe. 
Ic, tlieir master, said his wife was mad. Why 
should they dispute his word ? As for the 
foreign ]>e<llar, probably they had been given 
to understand that he had deported as suddenly 
as he had arrived. There was nothing extra¬ 
ordinary m that. Nowhere could I discover a 
ray of comfort. 

It is not requisite, neither would it be pos¬ 
sible, lor me to enter into any detail of each 
day's experiences during my imprisonment in 
Dunloap Tower; indeed, the petty incidents of 
one day wore bo similar to those of another, and 
of many others, that when I look back in memory 
to that tune, it seems to me little more than one 
long day and one long night of confinement, 
whose monotony was but seldom broken by any 
incident more noteworthy than another. Three 
or four tunes in the course of every twenty-four 
hours I was visited by Aaron Starke; but his 
visits took place at irregular intervals, his last 
visit being sometimes’close upon midnight, and 
liis first one soon after daybreak, so that I never 
knew when to expect him. He always brought 
me a sufficiency of plain food, such, 1 imagine, 
as was supplied to the servants at the house. 
Once every day he never failed to examine the 
window and the fastenings of the door, so as to 
satisfy himself that neither of them had been 
tampered with. Though not a bad-tempered 
man, liis (Reposition was taciturn and reserved, 
and two or three moyuugs would sometimes 
pass without more than a brief greeting on 
either side. At an early period of my imprison¬ 
ment, I did not fail to try what effect the promise 
of a bribe would have upon his fidelity; hut he 
put away the idea at once, quietly but with 
determination; and soon it was an understood 
thing between us, without being expressed in 
so many words, that I was not to try to tamper 
with his good faith as a jailer, and that in return 
he would do whatever lay in his power to soften 
the rigour of my imprisonment My health and 
strength improved rapidly after the first day or 
two, although I had lost so much blood from 
the wound in my head, and suffered bo much 
from the want of fresh air and 


exercise, that I 
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never thoroughly recovered my vigour during 
the whole time of my confinement. 

Rudyord came two or threo times a week to 
see me, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied 
by Miss Yavill, but always with Aaron for escort. 
If he chanced to be half drunk when he came, 
which was not unfrequently the case, he would 
stand und gaze at me for some minutes, and 
then stumble up the steps with a muttered oath 
of satisfaction. At other times he would be in 
a talkative mood, and would exult in the plea¬ 
sure he felt at having me fast by the heels; but 
always in his low cunning way, going on the 
assumption that 1 was mad, and that some day 
it would be necessary to transfer me to an 
asylum. But whatever his mood might be, I 
always treated him with a silent contempt, which 
only served to deepen his hatred of me. ^ 

IN THE ORANGE GROPES OF FLORIDA. 

A SOJOURN Ell’S EXPERIENCES. • 

For several years, the advantages of Florida as 
a land of promise for small capitalist^ with a 
bias towards horticulture have been widely pro¬ 
claimed. Among the miscellaneous multitude who 
went in search of these advantages was a friend 
of the writer’s. He had been sorely hit financi¬ 
ally in New York. Wrecked in fortune, broken 
in health, he had left the lmily-burly of Broad¬ 
way for the primeval wilds of Florida, there 
to seek strength of pocket and body. Deep in 
the forests ot Orange County he had fixed his 
home. To it I was invited, after he had been 
settled a few months on what he proudly 
called ‘his grove.’ in America, change of ociu- 
pation is as common as change of costume. The 
quitting of commerce foi* horticulture was not 
remarkable, the more so that my friend had 
6ome practical knowledge of gardening, tor he had 
cultivated a pretty paitcrre at his villa in New 
Jersey. Still, when he wrote mo in technical 
terms of the art of orange-growing, and of the 
.certain competence awaiting those skillully pur¬ 
suing that easy and delightful pursuit, 1 feared 
the good fellow was unconsciously repeating the 
literature ot land-agents and garden-manuals. I 
therefore was anxious to see with my own eyes 
how orange-growers lived, to experience per¬ 
sonally their modi* of life, and to apply such 
£ x. (L tests to the call ulations ol my enthusiastic 
friend as would prove them right or wrong 
What I saw, learned, and surmised is here pre¬ 
sented to the reader. , 

I reached my friend’s grove at the latter 
end of winter, accoiding to the almanac; but 
m full summer, accoiding to the temperature. 
The family consisted of three: my friend, his 
wife—both elderly—and their son, aged thirty. 
I found the men singularly blackened in com¬ 
plexion ; though brown-blondes naturally, they 
had become almost as dark as Arabs. The lady 
was of a pallid-emerald tint. It was strange 
to see blue eyes gleaming out of such bronzed 
faces, and to note how many subtle modifica¬ 
tions of mind and body had taken place in a 
few months. The young man had been some¬ 
what of a dandy; he was now a rude back¬ 
woodsman, careless of externals, almost defiant of 


them. The old. gentleman existed in his shirt¬ 
sleeves ; and wore a pair of trousers that he 
would not have given to a beggar in New York. 
Something of his old stateliness remained : , 

he is of a proud English, stock; hut he was 
fast becoming undistinguishable from thejpre- 
vailing type of settlers. His wife was tiiemost 
deteriorated. No women dress more elegantly 
than those of New York. ‘Frights,* ‘dowdies,’ 
and ‘quaints* cannot exist in the modish atmo¬ 
sphere of that great centre. ‘Dress or die’ is 
the unwritten but terrible law' of womendom. 

In Florida that is impossible. There, women 
die if they do dretw, save m the evening. During 
the heat, a garmeut of gossamer is too oppres¬ 
sive ;, and wheu ladies have to cook with the 
temperature ranging from ninety to a hundred 
degrees, dro^s is on<* oi the least considerations. 

And ladies can get no helps in the backwoods. 
Cooking, and w'ashmg-up afterwards, occupy 
some lour or five hours daily; nud wlieir 
laundry-work and house-cleaning arc added, the 
work is somewhat tlying. 

Yet my friend’s home was a delightful one, and 
compared with the tenement-dwellings of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, was an abode 
of bliss. It was a sort of daring compound of a 
Swiss chfdet, log-hut, and framehouse, with the 
notion ot an Indian bungalow. My lriend’s son 
was its author in idea and realisation; and it 
was by Ins strenuous toil upon it that, ho had 
become blackened so much. The in-ode was 
roomy and airy ; the dming-room and parlour 
quite charming, the bediooms exquisitely neat. 
Noitliem taste and good breeding Avert: wsible 
everywhere. But I am sure that if my }oung 
friend builds another home in a few' ycais, it 
will not be like this. He will be satisfied 
w'ith a log-hut. The climate is so rapacious 
that it devours timber visibly. Each dwelling 
i is mounted upon log-piles, which have to be 
frequently renewed Those giow black in a 
very short time; and the sun and the mois¬ 
ture woik unceasingly at the di-holution of the 
upper structure. Cracks begin in the roof; 
vegetation starts, grows subtly; and soon rot, 
wot and dry, completes the mischief. 

The house was built upon the margin of a 
lake, which was almost circular in form, and 
about the tlnril of a mile across. Round it 
the land rolled in knolls anil wavy swells, 
topped with groups of w'cary-looking pine- 
trees , and in the hollows, copses of young 

oaks, green as ocean water in their spring 

foliage. Stunted palmettos, jungle-gra$s, and 
hushes belted the margin of the lake; and 
for several yards the water was carpeted with 
a dense mass of weeds. At intervals, other 
dwellings were placed near the lake. Somo 

had been erected for a year or two, and were 
growing swart and grim. One w'as new-coated 
with whitewash, and gleamed* overpoweringly 
in'" the blazing sun. It was embowered in 

an orange grove; and the contrast between 
the rambling white building and the deep, 
impressive green of the trees was very beauti¬ 
ful as reflected in the lake. Nearly opposite, 
an old general of the Southern army was build¬ 
ing a cobtly wooden villa, whence the noise of 
hammers fell in pleasant cadence, and added 
to the charms of the symphony the wind was 
- --■■■ .. 
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making in every vibrant thing. Swinging in a 
hammock under the veranda, smoking the rural 
pipe that stimulates the softer feelings of the 
heart, and opens it to impressions that aip rarely 
known in city-life, and talking of the joys of 
retirement to my friend, I thought him the most 
fortunate of unfortunates to be driven from the 
inferno of New York to such a paradise. What 
was the gold of Wall Street to the golden 
fruits of the groves round about the lake ? What 
silver was so beautiful as the waves of the lake 
as they glittered m the hot, impetuous wind? 
Here alone of all the vast space of America was 
there repose from the remorseless rush for the 
wealth which maddens the getter and kills the 
loser! Subsequent familiarity with the tails 
of life in an orange grove proved to me that 
even that life has many bitters mingk'd with its 
^sweets ; and that the duke far niente is impossible 
‘for people who have merely sought in Florida 
What they failed to get elsewhere—namely, an 
easti competency. 

My friend’s estate consisted of some dozen acres, 
one half planted with orange-trees several years 
old ; the other just reclaimed from the forest 
and in process of plantation. As 1 went over 
the grove, I was someuhat disappointed with 
the tree 5 :. Many had a haggard, hopeless look 
about them. A few were vigorous, promising 
good harvests when older. The grove lmd been 
neglected for a tune, T learned, the. previous 
owner having died. My fiiend found it a wilder¬ 
ness, the trees positively lost m the weeds. These 
liad eaten away the life of many young trees; 
and accounted *for the languid, outworn appear¬ 
ance of the grove, llow costly and formidable 
foes weeds are to settlers, I soon had experience 
of. How marvellously sensitive to good and bad 
treatment the orange-1 ree is, ] also learned. At 
the first inspection of the grove, 1 feared my 
friend had simply come to Florida to he wholly 
ruined. Sickly trees, pining in arid sand under 
a burning sky, promised nothing hut disaster. 
An examination of the kitchen garden was 
little more assuring. The vegetables were either 
weakly, or running into coarse rankness. Soil 
there was none; only sand, white ns flour, 
and as fine. In tins, native weeds evidently 
had every chance of success against exotic vege¬ 
tables and fruit-trees. 

I did not express my gloomy foreboding to the 
owner of this blighted spot, lie talked gaily of 
his good-luck, of the improvement that had taken 
place* in a few months, and of the phenomenal 
rise in land-values in those parts. In a few* 
years lie would have five hundred trees, producing 
fruit worth, on the average, ten dollars per tree. 
Anxious to go into the facts of orange culture, 

I proposed to nur friend a plan by which I was 
to sojourn and labour with him. He agreed ; and 
the following account contains my experiences. 

We rose at half-past six, took breakfast about 
an hour later. It consisted of oatmeal porridge, 
buckwheat or other hot cakes baked in a pan, 
and a fried mass of nJ.1 that wa$ left from the 
previous supper. This w r as for economy’s sake; 
far no food will remain untainted after a few 
hours. It was also tyr the stomach’s sake, as the 
condiments mixe^ wilh it satisfied the peculiar 
gastric craving for a pungent stimulant At eight 
o’clock we proceeded to the grove, where we 


hoed round the roots of about twenty trees, clear¬ 
ing the weeds from a circle of four feet from 
the steins. How laborious this was can only be 
known to those who have worked at it The 
weeds had to be extirpated, however deep they 
penetrated, or they began to grow afresh in a few 
days. A species of couhh-grafts was the most 
troublesome; it clung to the ground like an 
octopus to a rock, and it was as dense as felt 
Tli6 hoeing aerated the roots of the trees, and 
also prunedSjthe woody fibres. Upon a certain 
number of trees we bestowed all the slops and 
waste-water of the household. These rejnr.ta were 
conserved with a care which a Chinaman would 
have respected. They were the chief fertilisers 
we employed; and it was marvellous to observe 
how quickly and extensively the trees responded 
In a. lew days, yellow leaves began to grow' green, 
hanging branches to brace themselves up, and a 
limp; unhappy-looking tree to put on a semblance 
of sturdiness. From what I saw', I consider the 
orange to he most responsive of all arboreal things 
to human touch. Whether it be the peculiar 
climate of Florida, or that unexplained develop¬ 
ment of excellence which alurost all fruits grown 
in America show, 1 do not pretend to decide; 
but it is certain that the oranges of Florida are 
already the largest in the world, and their quality 
is unequalled by the choicest fruit of Europe, of 
Syria, and the llrazils. 

As 3 continued the w f ork and noted its results, 

I began to think my friend’s Alnaschar-dream 
of five thousand dollars a year might become a 
very plain tact, if lie had the capital needed to 
lertilise the whole of his plantation. Given the 
right situation , abundant and appropriate food, 
and that devoted attention whicli it claims, and 
the orange-tree seems to offer as certain a return 
for money, time, and skill as any investment in 
the old or new world. 

I give my impressions as I go on, though they 
somewhat interfere with the description of the 
life we led. Two hours’ hoeiim in the increasing 
heat were as much as I could endure without 
breaking-off for a while; so, about ten o’clock 
wc retired to the shade of the veranda for cool¬ 
ness and a smoke. Jtefreshed and rested, we went 
to the kitchen garden, where weedihg, digging, 
and planning occupied us until the delightful 
‘hollo, hollo!’ from the house called us to the 
mid-day meal. Nowhere is the appetite keener 
than in Southern Florida. Human tissues burn 
away in its hot, damp atmosphere like the 
houses. I needed more than twice as much food 
as’ in the northern and middle States, or in any 
part of Europe 1 have Ijyed in, and the food I 
most craved was nitrogenous. The quantity of 
haricot beans 1 consumed still astonishes me. 
These formed the piece de resistance. Fresh meat 
was unprocurable, and we had to use stock-fish 
largely when our canned beef ran out. Fari¬ 
naceous puddings gave variety to our dietary ; 
and when salads and cabbages were ready, these 
added to our dainties. Fortunately, my hostess 
made capital bread, a noble art she had learned 
in England. Without this 1 could not have Btood 
the steadily increasing drafts which the climate 
and the toil made upon me. Had I been re¬ 
stricted to the hot ‘ biscuit ’ which does duty fol 
bread in the households of most Americans, I 
could not have lived more* than a month or two 
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under the conditions of an orange-grower. Tea 
was taken with the mid-day meal; and I liked 
it the better the blacker and more astringent 
it was, though such a ‘brew’ would poison me 
now. This desire for strong tea was further 
evidence of the exhausting climate. 

Remarkable as iny appetite was, that of my 
friend’s son was still more so. lie had been 
delicate from childhood, and it was partly on 
his account that the family had gone South. For 
the first time, existence was a joy^fo him. He 
revelled in the heat, worked like a mule, and 
ate like a squad of navvies. Still moro surprising 
was the physical change wrought in another 
young man whom I had known in New York, 
and who was living near my friend’s grove. 
Forest-life had metamorphosed him from a 
willowy stripling into a strong man. His 
appetite was unappeasable; and he hod fre¬ 
quently to get up during,, the night to satisfy 
it. But the trencherman who surpassed all 
that I came near in Florida was a negro, 
named Tom Wilson. He was of magnificent 
proportions, over six feet high, immensely 
muscular, and notwithstanding his colour, a 
handsome man. lie was the most skilful axe¬ 
man in the country, and could bring down 
more pine-trees than any two men that had tried 
against him. He earned five dollars a day. But 
he was voracious as a shark ; his dinner was often j 
six pounds in weight, and it was one of the 
amazements of the neighbourhood to see Tom 1 
clear the huge jar containing it. 

I have dwelt at length on this subject, as it 
is of transcendent importance to those who think 
of settling in Florida. The enhanced cost of 
personal maintenance, if the foregoing lie fair 
samples of appetites generally, is a matter of 
serious importance, more especially as all iood 
has to he imported, and often brought by vehicle 
from the railway or nver-wde wharf. 

Owing to the absence of gross, it is not pos¬ 
sible to have ini Ik and its products. Florida 
certainly is not without cows; but they are small, 
unimproved creatures, picking lip a scanty living 
in the marshes and hum mack-swamps. As these 
are cleared and utilised for horticulture, cattle 
will disappear, for sheer lack of sustenance. I 
have seen some patches of Bermuda grass which 
thrives in the sand, and it may be possible to 
make pastures with it after a while. But for 
the immediate future, all the milk, butter, and 
cheese needed by settlers must be imported ; and 
so must all animal food, save the diminishing 
supply of game. I will not enlarge upon the 
reckless slaughter of ajl thing* that run and fly 
by the incrowding multitudes settling in flic 
Flowery Land. Every youngster has a gun and 
revolver, and shooting is a passion. I have seen 
the most wanton destruction of rare birds; even 
the celestial-voiced mocking-bird is not spared 
by those who love the detonation of firearms 
more than any other sound. I admit the fascina¬ 
tion of the hunting instinct, and .that sport is 
the only amusement in a wild and unsettled 
country. Nevertheless, it is banishing the tender, 
the beautiful, and the humanising; and it is im¬ 
poverishing the country. As horticulture is the 
only business that can be carried on in Florida, 
and os insects are vastly destructive to fruits and j 
vegetables, it is the height of folly to annihilate ] 


the small birds. The orange-tree is the prey of 
many insect parasites, and sometimes a whole 
grove is blighted by them. I have seen scores 
of trees ghastly with ‘scale,’ and owners almost 
driven to desperation. Indeed, the difficulty is 
to keep the trees clean. Nothing struck nm ijiore 
than the contrast between the fruit of thff^roves, 
often black and wrinkled, and the brilliant plump¬ 
ness of the wild oranges in the hummacks. I 
believe the health and beauty of the latter were 
owing to the birds, which preyed upon the insects, 
their natural food ; whereas from the groves birds 
were banished, as every boy found hie pastime 
in blazing away at them. 

In the tropical climate of Florida, insect life 
is a .huge and permanent affliction. All living 
things are subject to it. Gardens arc desolated, 
animals are tormented, and man is driven frantic. 
Among the griefs that distressed my hostess was 
the army of cockroaches which invaded her larder 
ami stores. The amount of food spoiled by theat 
pests was serious. They would get into the 
dough, into puddings, into pies and stew*; and 
of course all had to he thrown away when the 
monsters were discovered. At dusk, whole armies 
made their appearance, and the floors were lite¬ 
rally black. Nor did they confine themselves to 
the living-rooms. They invaded the sleeping 
apartments and devoured all the leather they 
found. But repulsive as they were and costly, I 
could ha\e tolerated them though hiking mea¬ 
sures to destroy them. Nothing, however, availed 
against, or could mitigate the miseries caused by 
the mosquitoes. Daily in March, these insects 
began to appear, and soon they attained undisputed 
dominion. Before sundown their annunciatory 
hum began, and until lull daylight next morning 
it never ceased. They always commenced by 
settling on my feet and ankles under the suppor¬ 
table ; and from thence, hit impartially to the 
crown of my head as the night -went on. The 
pain and irritation caused by mosquitoes often 
made the evenings a time of pure distress for me. 
As a new-comer, I was the chief attraction. Still,. 
old and young suffered, and many a pleasant 
party was spoiled by the clouds that streamed 
m from doom and windows. By carefully fixing 
the mosquito-curtains, one might get rid of them. 
Yet the provoking trumpeting going on outside, 
and the, heat which the curtains caused, often 
banished sleep altogether, and made the night 
season a prolonged anguish. 

During the prevalence of electric Btorms, the 
twin troubles of Florida, weeds and mosquitoes, 
had a glorious time. Such lightning, thunder, 
and rain are not known in northern latitudes. 
The clear sky will suddenly grow wan; the 
forests will he dimmed with what seems the 
smoke of a vast conflagration ,rushing towards 
you; distant trees will fling about their upper 
brandies like windmill sails, and then, like a 
jjark of artillery, simultaneously lightning and 
thunder blaze and crash, as if heaven and earth 
had collided. l)ow r n comes the rain in cataracts, 
in vast slanting walls of liquid, that drum on 
the earth, that pound the roof, that roar through 
the foliage of the groves with a might, -a 
grandeur, an awfulness which even surpasses the 
wild magnificence of an ocebn storm. One of 
these electric outbursts lasted for thirteen hours. 
During this time, two sullen-looking banks of 
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clouds in the north and east were the centres 
whence the stupendous pyrotechny proceeded. 
The lightning varied in colour from pale opal 
to pink. It shot in fan-like gushes, like the 
aurora borealis; it descended like glittering 
chains of Bteel; it zigzagged at every angle; 
and* viBtas of supernal glory in the 

intensely black sky. 

Responding to this meteorological convulsion, 
all the fqrcst inhabitants began to speak. The 
tree-frogs whistled with frantic shrillness, the 
pond-frogs croaked in hoarse rhythm; the pine- 
tops hummed dreamily; occasionally the choking 
bray of a distant mule would be heard ; and most 
startling of all, would strike-m the rumbling 
bellow of the alligators. These last sounds cannot 
be forgotten by those who hear them with nerves 
palpitating in response to an electric storm. The 
alligator is a formidable and a hideous neighbour 
in many parts of Florida; and almost every 
•bight, I heard them in the lake. Yet people do 
not seem to be afraid of them. 

After the most copious deluge, the ground 
would be dry, for the wind hwallowed it as it 
fell IJcncc Florida presents a delightful con¬ 
trast to many parts of Ameru a during the 
spring rains. No mud exists; tlie road-trac ks 
are improved; the air is cooled ; and the fragrance 
that arises from tlie orange groves as the sun 
mounts the sky is beyond words to express. 
But the older settlers complain of the fall of 
temperature; and seated round a huge logfirc, 
shiver and huddle as if m process ol congelation. 
Many take violent catarrlis # ; and the latent 
poison of malaria begins to re-ferment in their 
thinned blood. I have mentioned the blackening 
of the skin caused by the climate. After an 
attack of malariul fever, dysentery, or other local 
disease, this blackness sometimes disappears, and 
the skin becomes dully yellow. In the course of 
a few years’ residence, a blanching pi ocean begins, 
and the skin looks like that of a consumptive 

S ?on, and is often granulated like boiled rice. 

eed, the pallor of many who had lived in the 
country continuously for five or six years was 
almost repulsive. It betrayed by an outward 
sign the debilitation going on \\ ithm, and led me 
to doubt if people of northern origin can per¬ 
manently settle in the peninsula. 

After a residence sufficiently long to test both 
the climate and the possibility of amateurs gaining 
a livelihood by orange culture, I came to tlie 
conclusion, that for six months—namely, from 
October to March—life in Florida can be made 
pleasdnt and profitable ; but the other half of 
the year must be spent in the northern States, 
or in the highlands of Georgia, Tennessee, or 
other invigorating region. The orange is only 
one item towards wealth-making, and it is often 
an uncertain on«, the lemon being the surer of 
the two trees most cultivated. But strawberries 
.are still better for those having suitable ground. 
They are quickly raised, require little capital, 
and little attention save in the fruiting season; 
and if they can be produced in January and 
February in large quantities for *the New York 
and Boston markets? an excellent living may be 
mhde. Early vegetatyes also are a certain source 
of income for those who devote themselves to 
their production; And os railways increase and 
laccelerate their freight-trains, these delicacies may 


be sold all over the cities of the busy, opulent, 
and frost-bound North. 

But before Florida can' become the winter frui-t- 
and-market-garden of America, it must have a 
system of irrigation suited to the trade. It has 
the heat, it has the moisture; keep these in con¬ 
junction, and all sorts of, succulent plants must 
thrive. By using large quantities of moist weeds 
to the roots of our vegetables at tho time of 
transplantation, we made all that had languished 
before to flourish. By persistent hoeing round 
the orange-trees, we made them advance rapidly. 
When the question of chemical fertilisers, suited 
to the orange and lemon, has been scientifically 
settled, progress wide and rapid will follow the 
groves. At present all is speculative and pro¬ 
bationary. But that indomitable determination 
to succeed which marks the American and the 
British settlers in Florida, will have its certain 
rewards in time, and that sandy wilderness will 
be converted into a coAiucopia for all mankind. 

In the meantime, life in an orange grove has 
many* tribulations and disencliantmcnts mingled 
with its undoubted pleasures. Out of the immense 
number of experiences now being gained by the 
multitudes colonising the Fkiwery State, many 
generalisations must emerge, which will increase 
the pleasures and dimmish the pains of orange- 
growers. The outcome of my personal experi¬ 
ence is, for the settler to begin upon a small scale, 
taking care of his capital and his health. The 
cleverest man must go upon facts; and though 
hints and book-instruction can help, they cannot 
make an orange-grower. The most important 
matter is the supply of suitable food. It should 
be got from the great purveyors of the North 
direct, and in such quantities os to make the 
freight low. Fowls should be tho source of 
animal food, and goats for milk. All water 
should be boiled before diinking, and lemons 
should bo taken for beverage instead of tea; 
they prevent headaches, one of the troubles of 
the country. 

HINTS ON BOOKBINDING. 

A correspondent writes: It may be of some 
uso to many of your readers to offer a few 
hints on the subject of bookbinding, in which 
not only is the largo collector interested, but 
others who accumulate a small library of well- 
chosen books. The lover of books is always 
disappointed when he finds that the appearance 
of the binding becomes faded or shows signs of 
decay. The writer served an apprenticeship to 
the art of bookbinding ft'iim tlie year 1822 to 
1829, and although ho left that trade Bliortly 
after the expiration of his term, he has all his 
life been interested in' books, is in possession of 
a large collection, and has purchased many works 
of comparatively small intrinsic value beyond 
that of their external appearance. 

The remarks in Chambers’s Journal for May 30, 
1885, are correct so far as the deterioration of the 
material used in bookbinding is concerned. The 
modem preparation of leather is often injurious so 
far as durability is concerned ; and an experienced 
hand may detect this by feeling it A very inferior 
millboard is also used, which is liable to damage, 
where the old millboard»would sustain none. 
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The best protection is to employ a well-known 
tradesman wlio has a reputation lor honest work. 
As to the leather, it is rather surprising that calf 
is not named, which, if good, is certainly not the 
least durable, and is in many respects equal to 
russia or morocco, if good and properly finished. 
The writer possesses ^orks in all kinds of ma¬ 
terial, from the best leather to paper boards, 
old binding and new binding, and all in good 
preservation. Some of the bindings are two 
hundred years old. All of them—if the term 
may be used—are in a green old age. There 
are $ome works in white vellum as sound as 
when they left the workman’s hands, and for 
two centuries have been much used. Morocco 
and calf may generally be relied upon with 
more certainty than other leathers; but sheep¬ 
skin, which is often made into an imitation of 
morocco, ought not to be used ior works of per¬ 
manent value. 

One word as to pigskin. The writer lias a 
vivid recollection of binding a f :»ivlv Hilde for 
a farmer in the North Riding o! ¥«••!*, h.*. It 
was a folio Bible, printed in Edinburgh. Its 
owner, who was one of the caily followers of 
John Wesley, had collected a number rf copper¬ 
plates, maps, &e., illustrative of the text, news¬ 
paper cuttings with manusciipts of sermons, and 
autograph letters of the early associates of the 
founder of Methodism. He brought all the->o, 
with a carefully prepared index in his own 
writing; and it was tne business of the binder 
to'mount the loose sheets and interleave the 
Bible with them according to the pagination 
he rendered. When this was complete, the 
one volume had expanded into three. Jle 
wished the whole to be bound in pigskin, on 
the ground that he was riding upon a saddle 
that his father had also used; and that was evi¬ 
dence, he said, of its strength and durability. As 
the Bible contained the genealogy of his family 
in all its branches, he wanted it to be as imperish¬ 
able as it could be made. lie brought the pigskin 
from his own saddler. On the youngest son of 
that aged man going out to Australia in 187JJ, 
the hinder had an opportunity of seeing the vol¬ 
umes, and although they had been used for so 
many years, the covers bore no marks of wear, 
beyond showing that they had been freely handled. 
A work printed in 1078 at Rotterdam and hound 
in white vellum, non at hand, is in equally good 
preservation. 

The great enemies of books in libraries are gas, 
damp, and dust. Ill the library of a friend near 
London, havoc commenced among the upper 
shelves of very expensively hound and valuable 
books ; the binding firft showed a faded appear¬ 
ance ; when opened, the joints split, ana the 
leather on the back fell under the touch like 
tinder. Curtains on rollers had been placed as 
a protection against dust, and the whole house 
was heated by hot-air pipes. The explanation 
was easy, when an examination took place. The 
room was brilliantly lighted by two gasaiiers, 
without any provision to carry away the products 
of combustion. In ten years the destruction had 
been serious. In some works m common use 
which were in the drawing-room, hound at the 
fame time and in the same style, there were no 
perceptible signs of decay. 

The owners of treasured books would do well 


to take precautions on these heads. As a rule, it 
is better to have no gas-lighting in. libraries ; but 
where such is unavoidable, due care should be 
taken to have free ventilation and pipes to carry 
away the spent gas to the outer air. A library 
should be kept dry and well ventilated, and 
curtains drawn down in front of the books’ are 
preferable to gloss cases. 

A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

The fair sex are occasionally placed in embar¬ 
rassing situations, caused by their unthinking 
comments. An Englishman travelling by train 
in the principality of Wales found himself in a 
compartment m which two Welsh young women 
and unmself were the sole occupants. Never 
imagining for a moment that the English stranger 
umlei stood Welsh almost as well as a native, 
they amused themselves* hy freely commenting 
on the personal appearance and probable calling 
of their fellow-fi aveller. 

‘Not bad-lookmg, if it wasn’t for lu* nose,’ said 
one. 

‘I think his mouth is the worst,’ remarked the 
other with equal politeness. 

‘Rather “loud” suit of clothes,* was the next 
comment. 

‘Well, ho’.s only a cattle-dealer, I expect,* 
returned critic number two. 

The subject of tlic.se remarks good-temperedly 
preserved Ins self-possession by the help of a 
friendly newspaper, and when he had undergone 
a fuitlier scathing ljre of criticism; laid down his 
paper and calmly observed m excellent Welsh * 
‘Since jour libeial and witty criticism of myself 
and my affairs now seems somewhat exhausted, 
may 1 impure where you young ladies come 
from, and what may he your mimes?’ 

To use the narrator’s own words—he never 
knew till then wliat blushing scarlet meant, as 
he watched with amusement the dreadful eon- 
iusnm of his lair detractors. 


‘ TELLE EST LA VIE.’ 


A GOLDEN CUll, 

A blushing gill, 

So (harming. 

A handsome face, 

A manly grace— 

Alarm mg 1 

A lover’s sighs, 

Ills soft l«own ojos 
So tondei ' 
fhuetdicamv hours 
Among the t'oweia: 
Suuendet ! 

Without alloy, 

Her new-found joy — 

A lover; 

But they forget 
, They know not yet 
Each other! 

A flower-wreathed brow, 
A marriage vow: 

For Dover 1 


A husband's kiss, 

A three-months’ bliss 
Is over! 

Two vows spoken, 
Two hearts broken, 
For ever: 

The hitter pain— 
They love again, , 
Ah, never 1 

A last good-bye, 

A wife’s low cry— 
They sever : 

For Hope has Hed, 
And Love is dead 
For ever! 


Two little vows 
In haste are spoken; 
T« o young hearts 
At leisure broken. 
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THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 

Tiie race for possesion oi new territories in. 
remote seas is at present so keen, 'that those 
who arc by profession neither international 
lawyers nor diplomatists, ar- finding a subject 
ot engrossing interest m those pi inn pies ■which 
at once stimulate the energy and restrain the 
cupidity of colonising nations. Thu latest tidings 
of transpontine enterprise reach ns from the 
Western Pacific. (lennany, we are told, has 
occupied the Caroline Islands, and lias sent, 
notiiieation of the i.ict to the European powers 
Spain, it is said, asserts an ancient title to the 
same territory, and a difference is likely to 
arise between the two power? about a posses¬ 
sion which lias not yet been shown to be very 
valuable. Now, it would be dilhcult, perhaps 
impossible, on the information which lias yet 
reached us, to decide between the two claimants ; 
but it may be useful to notice those rules which 
must govern the decision of the question if it. 
is to be settled in accordance with international 
law. 

The time-honoured method wlucli explorers 
used to adopt in order to appropriate the laud 
which they had discovered, was for each one 
to set up Ins national standard on the most 
convenient hill-top, and declare the territory 
to belong to the sovereign he represented. The 
plan had many advantages. The eager dis¬ 
coverer had no need to establish Jus power 
either by force of arms or by the patient aggres¬ 
sion of colonisation; lie was troubled with no 
nice questions as to the rights of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and his sweeping declaration of owner¬ 
ship did not condescend to define the lumts 
of lizs appropriation. Put those times are past. 
It is now more than a hundred years since 
our own Lord Karnes, referring to the Law 
of Nations, wrote*: ‘ Symbolical possession will 
confer no right, either on the person who uses the 
symbol, or on the State whose subject lie is. To 
acquire the property and to exclude others, there 
must be real occupation.’ This rule, which was 


thep new, has now' acquired the respectability 
of age, and it is at length universally recognised 
that to eoufer a good title, both the intention 
to pos*‘.s> and the actuaL possession must be 
proved. It is obvious that’the adoption of such 
a principle must go far to simplify questions of 
ownership between rival nation 1 ?, and liow danger¬ 
ous these may he, any one can realise who is 
old enough to remember what was once known 
as the ‘Oregon Question.’ It will be observed 
that Midi a rule unceremonioudy cuts down any 
claims founded on mere paper titles; and an old 
writer sa>s, th.it navigators pay no more atten¬ 
tion to a monument erected os evidence of pos¬ 
session, than they do to ‘the regulation of the 
Popes who divided a great part of the wofhl 
between the clowns of Castile and Portugal’— 
an observation winch B curiously in point at 
present, when we learn that the Spanish claim 
rests, in part at least, upon the famous bull 
ihsued by Pope Alexander VI. in the year 1493. 
This celebrated document lias often before been 
used to cheek the enterprise of roving mariners; 
indeed, it was once cited as an objection against 
the aiquisitive voyages ol our own Drake; hut 
on that occasion Queen Elizabeth plainly told the 
Spanieli Ambassador that ‘she did not acknow¬ 
ledge tlie Spuniaids to have any title by dona¬ 
tion of the Bi-hop of Rome, so she knew r no 
right they had to any places other than those 
they wore in aetunl possession of.’ Her Majesty’s 
shrewdness had anticipated the reasoning of inter¬ 
national jurist 1 ?. In point of fact, no weight now 
attaches to royal letters-patent, or charters pro¬ 
fessing to make a grant of new territory, unless 
they are followed within a reasonable time by 
actual occupation; and this gives occasion to the 
inquiry, ‘What is proper occupation?* Strictly 
speaking, occupation can only be complete when 
the country is placed at the disposal of the occu¬ 
pying state, and this of course is best achieved 
when her colonists have settled themselves over 
the whole area. But how seldom this is accom¬ 
plished, let the history of our own colonies 
attest. * 
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In many cases tin* size of the territory and 
the number of the settlers make such acquisition 
an impossibility; and then arise doubts as to 
boundaries. When Charles II. made grants of 
land in North America, the limits landward were 
not defined, and it was suggested that these 
grants might carry a right to territory straight 
across the continent to the Pacific. But the rule 
which is now acknowledged to apply to such 
cases is, that occupation of a tract of land on 
the sea-coast gives a title to all the country 
landward as iar as the watershed line. The 
circumstances of the case before us, however, 
are not likely to cause any difiiculty as to 
boundaries. Tit all probability, no one of the 
islands which Jorm the Carolina group is Targe 
enough to admit of a divided ownership; and in 
that case, the question between Germany and 
Spain as to each individual island will be dei ided 
wholly in favour of one of thou, in accord mu* 
with that principle wliuh declines that not only 
all the territory actually possc-N d by .1 settle¬ 
ment shall belong to it, but also all that m 
the hand* of another power would be a menace, 
to its security. J\>r it is obvious that Spam 
could have hut a piocanou^ possession of the 
west side of an island of hve-amMwcnty -quart* 
miles in extent, if Germany on tin east sid<* held 
a fort and coaling station. Vet it by no means 
follows that the whole anhipelugo must ;uknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy ol the sane- ‘late ; fin one 
of the three groups into which I he islands are 
naturally divided, may be fimnd to belong to 
one power, while the other ilaimaut may 
successfully establish her light to the leinammg 
two. 

Discovery, then, i- but an incomplete title unless 
it is followed up by lWi\*.-aon; but when so 
fortified, it will uiiqueslinuabh extinguish every 
other claim. Now, the honour of di-covmng 
these scattered islands appears to rest with neither 
of the uval stales, but with Poitugal, l»y whom 
they were discovered in ; though as to 

the traders who are settled in them, Spain and 
Germany seem pietty equally divided. The 
proof, m short, in f.ivun of mu claimant's actual 
possession nearly balances that m favour of the 
other, ami we are thrown biek upon the effi>rt 
to find some acting** of one of the parties *which 
shall establish at least an intention to possess ; 
and if the whole matter should ultimately be 
submitted to arbitration, it is to this point that 
the arguments of the suitors will he mainly 
addressed. Germany vv/U, of course, cite the 
definite act of appropriation vvlmh lias at this 
moment raised the question of ownership, and 
will be able to show that notification of that act 
was duly given to the powers. Spain will point 
to her mission-work in* the islands, to the 
announcement made in the last Cortes that she 
was about to appoint a special governor over 
them, ami perhaps also to the iact that that 
officer had actually set out for his destination 
before information of the German action was 
received at Madrid. 

But it may be objected that, amid this balancing 
of* pretensions, the rights of the original inha¬ 
bitants have been wliolly ignored. Are the 
native Malays, who ale reputed the hardiest j 


and most skilful sailors of Polynesia, expected 
to acquiesce without a murmur in the assump¬ 
tion of sovereignty over their land by some 
European Mate, which has found there a fulcrum 
for trade, and a mine of archaeological wealth ? 
The answer is, that no siugle nation is ei$%d 
to shut out another; and if the settlers ‘ol that 
other acquire importance by virtue of their 
trading energy and tlicir skill in the arts, then 
annexation ought to he efleeted in the interests 
of the natives themselves, because, as a conse¬ 
quence of that public act, they w ill be protected 
in the peaceful possession of tlicir lands—a 
light which they could not vindicate for them¬ 
selves. 

These, then, are the cardinal principles which 
must be applied to any proof which may be 
adduced by eillier power in .support of her claim 
to these l.tr-avvav inlands.* It is only l>v a pro¬ 
cess ot very careful *v vv. ’■ 1 ' the 1".o masses 
of evidence, that ad . :: 5 • can In* readied 

winch will coincide with the facts >i the case; 
mid mile--. Mich a coincident e is attained, a sub¬ 
stantial injustice will be done. 

According to a conleniporaiv, only five of the 
islands are of a mountainous duiracter and appa¬ 
rently of remote volcanic origin ; bv far the 
greater number are fiat, coral island- The vegeta¬ 
tion is paitionlailv mil and luxurious, if the 
vuiielv of spent ^ is not groat The mountains 
are dad with lues to their summits. The char¬ 
acter of the vegetation is pietty much th«t of 
other Pacific 1 -lands, appmuihiug m the vu-tein 
islands to that «»f Ihe Philijtpines and Moluccas. 
Ferris are found in cxtrauidinary abundance, as 
ale palm- of \uiiou- specie* (tocoa, aroca, mpa 
ami sago palms), and also pandauuc I’ound the 
const.- are geneially thick fringes of mangrove.-, 
followed by vuiums funttne-, and fuillur lip 
the lull-, mountain forest*, among whi<h ai ais 
species of lieu-, are prominent, mixed Willi arto- 
rarpus, my leiic,i, utrus, eiieoni.i, ciatewi, Clc. 
The fauna of the islands is not nch, ami, except 
buds, probable of no commercial importance. 
The t lunate of (lie j-hmd.- is es-entially tropical, 
but without Iropitul rcgulaiily. It is pievailingly 
moist. There doe-, not teem to be any regular rainy 
period. The e.i-teni ami (enfr.il islands e* pen¬ 
ally are liable to violent rain-storms ; yet on the 
whole the climate is agieeuble, and, away.from 
the <oast, healthy. The people themselves evi¬ 
dently belong to the same well-formed, brown, 
r • { \ !«• intelligent Pacific race as the 
II .v ■ u. . a 1 New Zealanders, and, like them, 
alas, have siifhml much in number.-, m physique, 
and m morals, by contact with a certain class of 
whites The total popuhltion, even including the 
Pel Jew Islands (which some regard ns a separate 
group), does not probably exceed twenty thou¬ 
sand. The archipelago is naturally divided into 
three groups, east, ceutral and west, which, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities, correspond to political 
divisions, each group being under the general 
dominion of one chief, who has his residence m 
the centre. The Caroline natives are great traders 
both among themselves and vvi*h Europeans. At 
present the principal articles bartered with Euro¬ 
peans for iron goods, tobacco, spirits, bottles, &c., 
are trepang and cocoa-nut oil^ Europeans are 
settled m several of the islands, mdmly Ponapo and 
Yap, and do considerable business w r ith whalers. 
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We may add that hitherto thr-c islands have 
not been regarded as being important, for tlic»y 
lie far out of the track of the great ocean 
highways*. They are chiclly interesting from an 
archaeological point of view, for they possess 
.soiao^jgpiarkable ruins of what must onto have 
been magnificent buifdiugs. Some of the stones 
employed by these early architeefs are said to 
measure thirty-five feet long, and twenty feet 
broad by fifteen feet in tluekiie~-. The rude 
sculptures which are found there bear elo'C 
resemblance to those of Easter Id and, which, 
however, is six thousand miles away. The pur¬ 
pose and origin of these monuments are quite 
unknown. 


A HOUSE WYTHE!) AGAINST ITSELF. 

CIIAPiT.lt UWIII. 

Next morning, Oondance, seated as usual m the 
loggia, which was now, as the weather glow hot, 
veiled with an awning, heard, her ears being 
\ery quu k and on the aleit fm everv sound, 
u tinkle ot tlx bell, a sound of ad? in if .nice, the 
step of Domenico loading some wsitor to the 
place m whilh she sat. Was it lc, coining yit 
again, fo implore In r pardon, an cxlou-urn of 
privileges, a hope lor the Intuie ' She made 
out ind'infaneouslv, however, that the footstep 
which followed Doiniiueo wa> not that of young 
Gaunt. It was soll.ii, lev. decided, an lndeiimte 
female step. Silt i it U]> in ltd* (hail and li t- 
oued, lilting lur book tail, and nc\t moment sm 
Mis Gaunf, old-fa hioiieil, nua-siued, with a 
troubled look upon her fan*, m her shawl and 
lug hat, tome out almost tmndlv upon tlie loggia. 
Constant*e sprati", to her bet—then in a mnmuit. 
tollapsed and sbiank away into lnrself. Peloiv 
the young lovei, she Vvus a queen, and to her 
father she pm**i\ed her dignity very well , hut 
when hi* mother appeared, flic end had no long**! 
any power to hold up her lic.nl. Mi- Gaunt 
wa'j old, very badly diessed, not very <h\er or 
wise, lint Constance felt llio-e mild, somewhat 
dull eyes peuetralmg to the depths of lur own 
guilty heai f. 

‘How do you do, Mrs Walingsaid Mis 
Gaunt stiflly. (She had called her ‘my dear’ 
yesterday, and had been so anxious to picas.* 
her, doing everything she could to ingratiate 
lutbclf.) ‘1 hope I do liflt disturb 3011 so 
rally; tut my bon, Captain Gaunt, is" going, 
away ’- 

*0 yes- T heard. 1 am verv soiry,’ the guilfy | 
Constance murmured, hanging lu r l**nd. 

‘ T do not know that there is any cause to be 
sorry; we were'*going anyhow n« a few days 
Ami in London, my bon will find many i 
friends.’ 

. ‘ 1 mean,’ said Constance, drawing a long breath, 

beginning to recover a little courage, leelmg, men 
m her discomfituie, a faint amusement still -‘1 
mean, for lus friends here, who will miss him 
so much.’ • • 

Mrs Gaunt daitrtl a glance at her, half wrath¬ 
ful, half wavering. jit had seemed so unnatuial 
to her that any gill could play with or resist 
her son. Perhajj* uft'*r all, lie had misunder¬ 
stood Constance. She said proudly . ‘ Hi.-? friends 
always miss George; he is so iiiendly. Nobody 

tp, ~ : .: ■ 1 -....- 


ever asks anything from him, to take any trouble 
or make any sacrifice, in vain.’ 

*1 am sure lie is very good,’ said Constance, 
tremulous, yet •waking to the sense of humour 
underneath. 

‘That is why I ain lier^to-day,’*aid Mrs Gaunf. 
‘My son—remembers—though perhaps you will 
allow he has not much call to do so, Miss 
Waring—that you said something about u paicel 
for Francos. —l)car France*, he will see her— 
that will always he something.’ 

‘Then he is I 10 L couuug to say good-bye?’ 
she said, opening her eyes with a semblance of 
innocent and regietful surprise. 

‘Oil, Mis-. Waimg' oh, Constance'’ cued the 
poor mother. ‘Put perhaps my boy has made a 
mistake. He is veiy wr< fehed i am sure I 10 
never closed his eyes all la-t night It you saw 
him this morning, it would go to your heart. 
Ah, my dear, lie think 1 you will have nothing 
to say to him, and his heait i - broken. If 
you "will only let me tell him that he has made 
a mistake ' ’ 

‘Is it about me, Mrs Gaunt ?’ 

‘ Oh, •Coiistam e ! who should it be about but 
yon v He lias nowr looked fit anyone else since 
lie f aw you fir. t. All that has he«*n m hw mind 
lias been how* to see you, how to talk to you, 
fo make himself agreeable if he could—to try 
and gi t your iavour. I w ill not conceal anything 
i 10111 you. 1 novel* was sal idled from Hie first. 

1 thought you were l*m grand, too miuli used 
to fine people and their ways, ever to look at 
one of ii.-. Put then, when 1 saw my George, 
lie* flower of my t!u<k, with nothing ui lus mind 
but how to pli.'M* you, I 11 . eyes following you 
whoever you weld, as it thcie vva not another 
m the wan Id ’- 

‘Tlieie was not another in Pordighera, at 
least, said Cunstaii' -*, under her breath. 

‘There was not?—What did you say - what did 
you My' f Oh, then* uu nobody that he ever 
wasted a thought on lmt you. i had my doubts 
all the time, f u-e.lto bay* “George dear, don’t 
go too fai ; flout throw everyth 11 m at in r feet, 
till you know* ’ I hit I might as well have* talked 
fo the sea. If In* had been the king of all this 
woihl, he would have poured everything into 
your lap. Oh, my dear, a man’s true love is a 
gioat thing; it is more, than eiovvns or queen’s 
jewels. You might have all the world contains, 
and beside that it would be as nothing—and 
tins is what lie has given yum. Surely, \*>u did 
not understand him when ho spoke, or he did 
not understand you. Perhaps you were taken 
by surprise—fluttered, at* gills will be, and said 
the wrong words. Or you wive shy'. Or you 
did not know your.own mind. 01^ Constance, 
sav it was a mistake, and give me a word of 
comfort to take to my boy 1 ’ 

The tears were running down the poor mother’s 
checks as bite pleaded thus for her son. When 
she had left home that morning, alter surprising, 
divining the secret, which he had don«* Ins best 
to bide from her overnight, there had been a 
double purpose in Mrs Gaunt’s muni. She had 
intended to pour* out bueh vials of yuath upon 
the gill who had scorned her sou, such flootjp 
of righteous indignation, that never, never should 
she nuse her head rgnifcr.nl she had intended 
to watch her oppuiwu.iiy, l > plead on her knees, 
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if need were, if their was any hope of getting 
him wluit lie wanted. It did not disturb her 
that these two intentions were totally opposed 
to each other. And she had easily been 
beguiled into thinking that there was good hope 
still. 

While she spoke, Constance on her side had 
been going through a series of observations, 
running comments upon this address, which did 
not move her very much. * IF lie had been king 
of all the world—ah, that would have made a 
difference,’ she said to herself; and it was all 
she could do to refrain from bursting forth in 
derisive laughter at the suggestion that she her¬ 
self had perhaps been sin, or had not known 
her own mind. To think ih.it any w onuiu could 
be such a simpleton, so easily deceived ! The 
question was, whether to he gentle with the 
delusion, and spare Mrs (Jaunt’s feelings; or 
whether to strike her down at once with indig¬ 
nation and sharp scorn. I’lieie passed through 
the mind of Constance a rapid calculation, that 
in so small a community it was better not to 
make an enemy, aud also perhaps some softening • 
reflections from the remorse "winch retdly had 
touched her last night. So that when Mi*. 
Haunt ended by that fervent praver, her knees 
trembling with the half intention of falling 
upon them, her voice faltering, her tears flowing, 
Constance allowed herself to he touched with 
responsive emotion. She put out both her hands 
and cried : ‘Oh, don't speak like that to me ; oh, 
don’t look at me so! Dear, dear Mrs (Jaunt, 
teach me wluit to do to make up for it,' foi 
I never thought it, would come to this J never 
imagined that he, who desenes so much better, 
would trouble himself about me. Oh, what a 
wretched creature I am to biing trouble every¬ 
where! for I am not free. Don’t, you know I 
am—engaged to boine one else? Oh, I thought 
everybody knew of it. J am not, free.’ 

‘Not free!’ said Mrs (Jaunt with a cry of 
dismuv. 

‘Oh, didn’t you know of it?’ said Constance. 
‘J thought everybody knew. It lias been settled 
lor a long time—since I w r as quite a child.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs Gaunt solemn!}, ‘if \our 
heart is not m it, you ought not to go on with 
it. I did hear something of—a gentleman, whom 
your mamma wished you to marry ; who was very 
rich, and all that.’ 

Constance nodded her head slowly, in a some- 
■what melancholy assent. 

‘Rut 1 was told that you did not wish it 
yourself--that you had broken d off-that you 

had come here to avow 1 - Ob, my dear girl, 

don’t take up a false sense of duty, or—or honour 
—or wlf-sa^rifice! Constance, you may have a 
right to sacrifice yourself, but not another—not 
another, dear. And all his happiness is wrapped 
up in you. And if it is a thing your heart does 
not go with!’ cried the poor lady, losing herself 
in the complication of phrases. Constance only 
shook her head. 

‘Dear Mrs Gaunt! T must think of honour 
and duty. What would heroine of us all if we 

put an engagement aside, because—because-? 

And it. would be cruel to the other; he is not 
strong. 1 could not, oh, 1 could not break 
off—0 no, not for, worlds—it would kill 
him. But will you try and persuade Captain 


Gaunt not to think hardly of me? I thought 
I might enjoy Ins friendship without any 
harm. If I have done wrong, oh, forgive me!’ 
Constance cried. 

Mrs Gaunt dried her eyes. She was a simple- 
minded woman, who knew what she ^an^ed, 
and whose instinct taught her to refuse a stone 
when it was offtud to her instead of bread. 
She said: ‘He will forgive you, Miss Waring; 
he will not think hardly of you, you may be 
sure. They are loo infatuated to do that, when 

a girl like you lakes the trouble to- But 

T think you might have thought twice before 
you did it, knowing what you tdl me now. A 
young man fresh from India, where he has been 
woiksug hard for years—coming home to get 
up his strength, to enjoy himself a little, to 

make up for all Ins long time away- And 

because } ou are a 1 ill Id lonely, and want to 
enjoy his— friendship, as yon say, v-u go aud 
‘'peil his holiday lor him, make it all wretched, 
and make even hi- poor luothei vudi that he 
had never come home at all. And you think 
it will all he made up if you sav vm are 
sorry at tlio cud ! To him, perhaps, poor foolish 
boy ; but oil, not to me.’ 

Constance made no leplv to this. She had 
done her best, and fot a. moment she thought 
she had sucreeded ; but file bad always been 
aware, bv mdaiict, that the mother was Je-s easy 
to beguile Hum (lu* son; and blie was silent, 
attempting no further self-defence. 

‘Young men are a mvslei) lo me,’ said Mrs 
daunt, standing with agitated firmness m the 
middle of (lie loggia, hiking no notice of the t halt* ; 
which had been olleivd her She did not even I 
look at Constance, but diluted her icmaiks to 
tin* swaying palms in tin* foreground and the hilL 
behind—‘they are a mvstciy ' There nun be 
one under their Aery eyes that w as good a gold 
and as true as steel, and they will m*\er so much 
as look at her. And there will he another that 
thinks of nothing but amusing herself, and that 
is the one they will adore. Oh, it is not for the 
first time mov that I have found it out! 1 had 
my m a—,' I:. in the very first; but lie was 
like a 1 ! in i• -1 would not hear a word from 
Ins mother; and now l am sure 1 wish his fur¬ 
lough was at an end ; I Avi.-h he had never come 
home. Ilia father and I would rather have 
waited on and pined for him, or even made up 
our minds to die without seeing him, rather than 
lie should have come here to break his heart.* 

She paused a moment and then resumed again, 
turning from the palms ami distant peaks to 
concentrate a look of tire upon Constance, who 
sat sunk in her wicker chair, turning her head 
awnv. 

‘And if a man Avere to go astray after being 
used like that, whose fault would it be? If he 
weic to go wrong—if he were to lose heart, to . 
say What *s the good 1 whose fault would it be ? 
Oil, don’t tell me that you didn’t know what 
you were doing, that you didn’t mean to break 
his heart! lVd you tlisnk lie had no heart 
at all? But then, why should you have taken 
the trouble? It wouldn’t have amused you, it 
would have been no fun, had lie had no heart.’ 

‘You seem,’ said Constance^ # without turning 
her head, launching a stray arrow in self-defence, 

‘ to know all about it, Mrs Gaunt.’ 
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‘ Perhaps I do know all about it; I am a 
woman myself. 1 wasn’t always old and faded. 
I know there are some things a girl may do m 
innocence, and some—that no one but a wicked 

woman of the world- Ok, you are young to 

be called such a name. I oughtn’t, at your age, 
hc^rc*4» I may suffer, by you, to call you such 
a name.’ 

‘You may call me what name you like. For¬ 
tunately, I have not to look to you as my judge. 
Look here,’ cried Constance, springing to her leet. 
‘You say you are a woman yourself. I am not 
like Frances, a girl that knew nothing. Tt your 
son is at my feet, I have had better men at 
my feet, richer men, iar better matches than 
Captain Gaunt. Would any one in their senses 
expert me to marry a poor soldier, to £o out 
to India, to follow the regiment 1 ' You forget 
I’m Lady Markham’s # daughter ns well as Mr 
Waring’s. Put yourself m her place tor a 
moment, and think what you would say ll your 
daughter told you that was what she was going 
to tin. To marry a poor man, not even at 
home, .in oflicer in India' What would jou 
say? Von would lock me up m my room, 
and keep me on bread and water. You would 
say the girl is mad. At least, that is what my 
mother, it she* could, would do.* 

Mis Gaunt caught upon the point wbuli 
was most salient and attackable. ‘An Indian 
oflicer'’ she cried. ‘That shows how little you 
know. There weie men m the Company’s service 

that- The Company's service was- lluw 

dare \ou '-peak so to me? Gcncr.il <Jaunt was 
in the Compam’s sen no,’ die mod with an out¬ 
burst of injured fueling and e\< it< d pride. 

To tins Constance made reply with a mocking 
laugh, wliuh nearly dmvi her .idvxrsuy h antic, 
and losumcd her seat, having said what she had 
to sav. 

Poor Mrs Gaunt sit down, too, m sheer dis¬ 
ability to support lierself. ller limbs trembled 
under her. Sue wauled to erv, but would not, 
had she died in that act of self-restraint. And 
as she could n<st have said another word without 
crying, force was upon her to keep silence, though 
her. heart burned. After an interval, she s.iul 
tremulously • ‘If this is one of our punishment', 
for Eve’s fault, it’s iar, far harder to hear than 
the other ; and every woman has to bear it. moie 
or less. To hce a man that ought to make one 
woman's happiness, turned into a jest by another 
woman, and made a laughing-stock of, and all 
liis innocent pleasure turned into bitterness. 
Why dul you do it? Were there not plenty 
of men in the world, that you should take my 
hoy for jour plaything? Wasn’t there room 
lor you in London, that you should come here? 
Oh, what possessed you to come here, where no 
one wanted you*and spoil all?’ 

Constance turned round and stared at her 
accuser with troubled eyes. It was a question 
to which it was difficult to give any answer ; and 
she could not deny that it was a very pertinent 
question. No one had wanted her. There had 
been room for her # iiP London, iftid a recognised 

J ilaee, and everything a girl could desire. Oil, 
low she desired now? those things which belonged 
to her, which she had left so lightlj r , which there 
was nothing hersr'to replace ! Why had # she left 
them? If a wish could have taken her hack, 


out of this foreign, alien, unloved scene, aw’ay 
from Mrs Gaunt, scolding her in the big hat 
and shawl, which would he only fit for a charade 
at home, to Lady Markham’s soft and lovely 
presence—to Claude, even poor Claude, with his 
beautiful eyes and his fear of draughts—how 
swiftly would she have travelled through tho air ! 
But u wish would not do it; and she could onljr 
stare at her assailant blankly, and in her heart 
echo the question, Why, oh, why 1 

Notwithstanding fhi'i '•fnvnv interview, Con¬ 
stance had so far u • . I i \ lh. afternoon, and 

was so utterly dc-lil u.- ■ f else by wav 

of amusement, that she walked down to tho rail¬ 
way station at the hour when the train started 
for Marseilles and England, with a perfectly com¬ 
posed and smiling countenance, and the little 
parcM lor Frances under her arm. Mrs Gaunt 
was like a woman turned to stone when she 
suddenly saw this apparition, standing upon the 
platform, talking to her old general, amusing 
and occupying, him so that he almost forgot that 
In* w f as here on no joyful, hut a melancholy occa¬ 
sion. Ami to see George hurry forward, his 
dark face lit up with a sudden glow, his hat 
in his Intnd, as if he wei^ about to address 
the Queen! These are things which arc very 
hard upon women, to whom it is generally given 
to preserve their senses even when the most 
seductive siren smiles. 

‘You would not ionic to say goodbye to me, 
so I had to tike it into my own hands,’ Con¬ 
stance said in her clear voting voice, which was 
to be heard quite distinctly through all the jabber 
ol the lliviera functionaries. ‘And here is tho 
little parcel for Frances, if you will he so very 
good. Jb go and see them, Captain Gaunt.’ 

‘Of course he will go and see them,’ said the 
general - ‘ too glad. IL* has not so many people 
to see m town, that he should forget our old 
friend Waring’s near connections, and Frances, 
whom we were all so fond of. And you may 
he sure lie will he honoured by any commissions 
you will give him.’ 

‘Oh, 1 have no commissions. Markham does 
my commissions, when 1 have anv. He is tho 
best of brothers in that respect.—Give my love 
to mamma, Captain Gaunt. .She will like to 
see some one who has seen me. Tell her 1 get 
on—pretty well. Tell them all to come out heie.’ 

‘ Tie must not do that, Miss Waring; for it 
will soon be too hot, and wc are all going 
awaj.* 

‘Oh, I was not in earnest,’ said Constance; 

‘ it w’As only a little jest. I must look too sincere 
for anything, for people are always taking my 
little jokes as if I meant \houi, every word.’ She 
raised her eyes to Captain Gaunt as she spoke, 
and with one steady look made an end in a 
moment of all the hasty hopes that had sprung 
up again in less time than Jonah’s gcard. She 
put the parcel in his charge, and shook hands 
with him, taking no notice of his sudden change 
of countenance. And not only this, hut waited 
a little way off till the poor young fellow had 
got into the train and hud been taken farewell 
of by Ins parents. Then she waved her hand 
and a little film of a pocket-handkerchief, and 
waited till the old pair came out, Mrs Gaunt 
with very red eyes, and even the general blowing 
lus nose unnecessarily, • 
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‘It seems only the other clay that we came 
down to meet him—after not seeing him for so 
many years.’ 

*0 my poor boy’ But I should not mind if 
I thought lie had got any good out of his holi¬ 
day,’ said Mrs Gaunt, launching a burning look 
among her tears at the s*rcn. 

‘Oh, I think he has enjoyed himself, Mrs 
Gaunt. I am sure you need not have any 
burden on your mind on that account,’ the 
young deceiver said smoothly. 

Yes, he had enjoyed him®elf; and now had 
to pay the price ot it in disappointment and 
ineffectual misery. This was all it had brought 
him, this brief intoxicating dream, this fool’s 
paradise. Constance walked with them as far 
as their way lay together, and ‘.talked very 
nicely,’ as lie said afterwards, to the general, but 
Mrs Gaunt, if she could have done it with a 
wish, would have willingly pitched this scroll, 
where other sirens belong to—into the sea. 

(To be continued.) • 


IIOW TO CLEAN A BOOK WITHOUT 

INJURY. 

An adept in the art of washing or cleansing 
dirty books sends to tin 1 Puhhsht i.s’ C uvular a 
few plain directions to be i oil owed by those 
who wish to clean.se their soiled volumes. The 
amateur book-elcaner had better begin to practise 
on some worthless volume, until he acquires the 
necessary skill. All ti.ires ot lime, acid, &c , 
used in the cleaning process must, be removed ! 
from the book, else m tune it may be completely 
destroyed. 

The first thing to be done in a book that wants 
washing is to cut the stitcher. and separate the 
work into sheets. Then a glam-c may be taken 
for the separation of those leaves, or sheets, which 
are dirty from those which have stains of ink 
or oil. The dirty leaves art' now" placed in a 
bath composed of a quarter of a pound ol chloride 
of lime and the same quantity ui soda to about 
a quart of water. These are left to soak until 
the paper has regained its proper tint. The 
pages are now lifted out tenderly into a second 
bath of cold, and if possible running, water, where 
they are left at least six hours. This removes 
all traces of lime. Tin* paper, when thoroughly 
dried by exposure, must be dipped into a third 
hath of size and water, and again laid out to j 
dry. This restores the consistency of thp paper. ] 
Pressure between printers’ glazed boaids will then 
restore smoothness to tli£ leaves. 

The toning of the washed le tves in accordance 
with the rest of the book is a delicate process, 
which requires some experience*. Some shag 
tobacco steeped in hot water will usually give 
the necessary colouring matter, <md a bath m 
this liquid the necessary tone. 

The process described above may do for water- 
stains ; but if the pages are dirtied by grease, 
oil, coffee, candle-droppings, or ink, different 
treatment will be required. Dilute spirit of 
salt with five times its bulk of water, and let 
the oil-stained pages lie in the liquid for /our 
uinutes —not longer; then remove and wu.-h, 
as before, in cold water. To remove ink, a solu¬ 
tion of oxalic, citric, Or tartanc acid should be 


used, but care must be taken in tbe washing and 
sizing. If the grease is a spot in the middle of 
a page, pluce between two sheets of blotting- 
paper, or cover it with powdered French chalk 
(the blotting-paper is preferable), and pass a hot 
iron over the place. This will melt the grease, 
which is immediately soaked up by tW-ch&lk 
or paper. 

For dirty finger-marks, the following is recom¬ 
mended : (lover the mark with a piece of clean 
yellow soap for two or three hour®, then wash 
with a sponge and hut water, and dip the page 
in weak acid and water. Give another bath of 
hot water, and then thoroughly cleanse witli cold 
water. 

To lewove ink-stain* * Dip the page in a strong 
solution of oxalic acid, then m a solution of one 
part hydrochloric acid and six parts of water, 
after which, bathe in coj.il wntoi and allow to 
dry slow]). Villum covers which require clean¬ 
ing may be made almost equal to new by washing 
with weak salts of lemon ; or if no* - much soiled, 
warm soap and water. Grease may be removed 
from tin* coven of bound books by scraping a 
little pipeclay, French chalk, or magnesia over 
the place, and then ironing with an iron not too 
hot, oho it will discolour the leather. 


DUNLEAP TOWER. 
a story in r.jnt cmrnji'- - conclusion. 

1 soon came to the conclusion that Gather) no 
was still shut up m the upper story ol the old 
tower, my dungeon being tne lowest in the tier, 
and tluiv hi.ng, a. I afterwards discovered, a 
couple of empty rooms between us, because, when 
Aaron came to see me, I frequently heard a 
female voice talking to him, followed by a quick 
patter ol foots! **p3 on the i fairs lead in/ in the 
upper floor. At other times 1 would I.ear the i 
outer door unlocked, then an adjiuutioii to a 
dog to await ils mistress’s return, and after that, ; 
the foots!f*[M on the stair-. Doubtless, it was ! 
Ann Starke whom I heard, whose duty it was to 
attend to tin* wants of Mrs Rudyard. Poor i 
Catherine 1 if my case was a hard one, what i 
was it compared with hers! Her confinement 
had already lasted several weeks longer than 
mine, tor her there was but little prospect of 
release, but slight hope of future happiness to 
sustain her, and soften in some measure the 
bitterno-** of her imprisonment. She knew that 
her hnd>,uid desired her death, and that, unless 
she could escape from him, he would not rest 
satisfied till, by fair means or foul, he had 
compared that end. 

1 sometimes asked myself whether it was not 
all a horrible dream, whether such'things could 
indeed take place in the heart' 1 of England in 
tin* middle of the nineteenth century, m the 
d.ivs ot railways and telegraphs. Such events • 
might w«*ll have happened three hundred years 
ago, and have seemed a not unnatural result of 
those days of cruelty and WTong. And yet, what 
need was there*to wondcr'Vhen every month ot 
our lives the newspapers bring befoic us cases 
equally as romantic and iCu probable. But it 

would not do to let my thoughts dwell too fre¬ 
quently, on such subjects, otherwise I should 
soon have become as mad in reality as Rudyard, 
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for liis own purposes, now assumed me to be. 
Catherine and I were too far removed from each 
other, and the walls of our dungeons were too 
thick, to allow any sound of our voices to pene¬ 
trate from one to the other; and Aaron, when 
I one day asked him a question respecting her, 
™*y • shook his head and refused to reply at 
all. My only consolation, therefore, was to 
listen daily for the voice or footstep of Ann 
Starke ; for I judged that, so long as lier visits 
lasted, Catherine must still be there, under 
the same roof with me, and consequently still 
alive. 

One dny, to my surprise*, the footsteps on 
coming down from the upper story did not 
pass out of the door as usual, but descended the 
flight of steps leading to my dungeon, ami pre¬ 
sently J saw the green, cat-like eyes of Ann 
Starke staling at me through tlu* giatmg in the 
door. * 

‘llow do you like being shut up here?’ she 
asked abruptly, after a long steady ga/e, which 
took m both mysc If and my siurounding**. 

‘Not at all,’ 1 replied ; ‘and if you can in 
any way help me to <■.->< ape, T shall be grateful 
to you for ever.’ 

‘You mustn’t talk m that way,’ she said, ‘or 
eke 1 must leave you. My unele would he 
ready to strangle me if lie thought J as much 
as spoke to you ; for he has a terrible temper 
of his own, for all lie looks so good-natured.— 
Dull here, isn't d‘ f ' 

‘ Y'eiy,’ 1 replied sadly —‘more dull and dreary 
than you can imagine.’ 

‘It’s dull work, teio, up there at the cottage. 
Hardly a fresh face to see from one month to 
another, and only mv few books and my work 
to keep me aim*.—Hut see, I’ve brought ye>u 
an old newspaper to read, only you must hiele 
it under your heel, and not let my uncle know 
that yeiu’vo got it, atid I’ll try and bring >ou 
another in a elay or two.’ 

1 protest I could not help it, but that little 
act of kindness (pule* unmanjied me, and it was 
a minute or two before 1 could linel words to 
thank her. ‘Do me one more kmdno-V J said 
at last; ‘ tell me how the lady is whom you 
come here every day to see. Ts she well ! IIow 
does she bear her imprisonment 1 ’ 

‘Ah, you loved her once on a time*, I suppose, 
and you can’t forget her. She isn’t well, ami 
she isn’t ill; she’s low and melancholy, and 
hardly over speaks, and neve*r smiles. They say 
she’s mad at times, poor lady, but that 1 know 
nothing about. Hut you mustn’t ask me any 
more about her; for my unde would be the 
death of mo if he knew I had mentioned her 
name.’ 

Aim came aJRin the following day, and for 
many days after that, sometimes staying with 
me but a few minute**, sometimes half an hour, 
bringing me now and then a book or a newspaper ; 
and though she would not talk with me about 
Catherine, T insensibly came to look forward to 
her visits as to the one blight spot m the dull 
round of hours whWi marked! the days and 
nights of my imprisonment; and if by any 
fchaneo 1 missed seeing her for a day, I was 
more despondent and melancholy than ever, 
and a darker shadow than usual lested on the 
lioura that intervened till 1 saw her again. 
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‘Tell me,’ I said to her one day, ‘how is it 
that you and your uncle remain in the service 
of a man like Mr Hudyard—one whom both of 
you must heartily despise ? ’ 

‘Hush!’ she said with a frightened look. 
‘What words are you saying '( But I’ll whisper 
it to you. We stay here # because it’s uncle’s wish, 
and uncle knows what he’s about. When the 
smash comes up there,’ nodding her head in the 
direction of the house, ‘and come it must before 
long, then they’ll find out who’s master of 
Dunleap Tower and all the land about it. Wo 
are servants now ; but it won’t be so for ever; 
and we come, my uncle and I, of as good blood 
as the Kudyards or any oilier family in the 
neighbourhood. But for the last hundred years 
the Staikes have been sinking lower and low r er; 
but* uncle will lilt the family up again, and we 
shall have houses and land of our own.’ 

’J'he little window which lighted my dungeon 
was, as before stated, high up in the wall, and 
was |ii>.t level with tile, ground outside. It was 
evidently of a date long subsequent to that of 
the tower itself. I had not been shut up more 
than a couple of days before 1 became possessed 
with a*strong desire to reach it by some means 
or other, and gaze on what small portion of the 
world might be visible through it. My only 
table was too old and rickety to allow of my 
venturing myself upon it; but later on, when 
I had in some measure regained my strength, 
1 found that I could drag my bedstead out of 
its corner, and that, by standing on the. board at 
its head, my o\ os were just on a level with the 
window’. J could then open the casement; and 
there was nothing but the three, iron bars to 
impede my view, which ranged over the sloping 
sweep of moorland on which the tower was built 
till it reached the jagged sky-line, where the 
clouds seemed to come down and touch the 
moors ; but I knew that between them lay the 
sea, whose voice readied me more or less loudly 
as the weather was rough or calm. I passed 
several hours of each day at the window, drink¬ 
ing m the silent beauty of the scene; while 
now and then the lowing of cattle, the bark of 
a dog, or the crowing of a cock, came to me from 
the distance, like sounds from a lost world, and 
with a familiar music in their tones which I 
had never recognised before. When tired of 
gazmg through the window, I was obliged to 
lull back upon the very limited range of amuse¬ 
ments and occupations which were all I had to 
keep me from going melancholy mod. In the 
way of bodily exercise, T always walked three 
or four hours a clay from end to end of my 
dungeon. All the poetty and all the dramatic 
excerpts that I could remember were repeated 
aloud times without number; and when that 
occupation grew stale, l tried my own powers of 
lhymmg, and during the course of my imprison¬ 
ment, 1 strung together some hundreds of verses, 
noaily all of them of a nonsensical and burlesque 
character, for the more ridiculous they were, the 
better l was pleased, my thoughts being sad and 
serious enough at other times. 

The tedium of my captivity was considerably 
lightened after Ann Starke began to visit me ; 
and then, how welcome to me was a country 
now-paper u week old' and what a strange feel¬ 
ing came over me sometimes, as 1 read m my 
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lonely cell of the doings of the great world 
outside, from which—so difficult is it lor the 
mind to measure accurately the duration of time 
past—I seemed to have been separated for long 
years. Had I not been born in a dungeon and 
bred in a dungeon, and did T not know it for 
the first time ; and did, my memory hold any 
recollection of real events, or of nothing more 
than a wild jumble of lunatic dreams ? All me ’ 
liow many long, bitter, and melancholy hours 
I pasted lying on my pallet when the day was 
dying, and the gray shades of evening filled 
alike the dungeon and my mind with grim 
unrealities and ugly phantoms—when brain anti 
body were wearied out—when existence itself 
seemed stale, weary, and unprofitable, and the 
grave no more than a pleasant refuge 1 

As I lay thus one evening watching -the 
shadows darken in the opposite corners of my 
dungeon, T seemed to feel the hod move under 
me, and next moment there*waddled forth from 
beneath it the figure of a veritable Chinese man¬ 
darin about two loot high, attired m grande ft live, 
with a pigtail which readied neaily to the 
floor. 1 rubbed my eyes and looked again, 
just in time to see this singular i realm.; take 
a sudden spring and alight on the middle of the 
table, where, crossing its legs and squatting down 
after the eastern fashion, it turned upon me a I 
pair of stony eyes, and began slowly to wag its 
head at me, as l had sometimes seen the Chinese 
images do in the windows of the teashops. It 
was a slow, grave, measured nod, always timing 
itself accurately between each repetition. J, of 
course, set the figure down what it really wte* 
--an optical delusion, and at nine proceeded to 
fling my boot at it, but without producing the 
slightest derangement of its centie of gravity. 
Fixing my eyes steadily on it, I then slowlv 
approached it. As T advanced, it lost by degrees 
its clearness of outline and rotiuduess of form, 
and slowly merged itself into the shadows of 
the advancing night, so that when 1 reached the 
table, nothing of it remained visible; but as 1 
receded from the table, so did it seem to project 
if self out of the dusk, till by the time I reached 
the opposite end of my prison it was there again, 
gravely wagging its head at* me as before, and 
apparently as much alive and as much a tiling 
of substance as myself. Night after night it 
came, always at the gloaming hour, ho that after 
a time I became so accustomed to its presence 
as to take but little notice of it, although for the 
first few evenings that interminable nodding of 
its head annoyed me greatly, inducing in me 
an intense desire to count the number of nods, 
which it required all lfiy strength of mind to 
resist 

But this apparition of the mandarin was not 
the only mental hallucination to which I became 
subject during my incarceration. Waking sud- 
l denly sometimes in the dull, dead middle of the 
night, I heard strange, wild hursts of laughter 
coming now from one corner of my dungeon and 
now from another; sometimes fiendish and dis¬ 
cordant in character, at others low, silvery, and 
gracious as the laughter of ladies and young 
children. Then there would he strange whisper¬ 
ings and mutterings around my bed in some lan¬ 
guage unknown to me; and then the unearthly 
chorus of laughter wculd recommence, lasting 


with short intervals till the first streak of dawn 
broke the charm, and brought with it peace anil 
slumber unbroken. Was the dread shadow of 
madness beginning m reality to brood over me? 
In fear and trembling, I asked myself the ques¬ 
tion. If such were some of the effects produced 
by solitude and imprisonment on a strong , man 
like me, .what must be their effects upon the 
far more delicate orgahisation of Catherine! I 
trembled to think. 

ltudyard had not visited me for some days, 
when late one afternoon I heard linn speaking 
above ; and presently he came down the steps 
leading to my dungeon, attended by Ann Starke 
with liie key>. Ann having unlocked the door, 
ltudyard entered ; she followed him and clobed 
the dofor behind her, stationing herself close to 
it and holding the bunch of keys m her hand. | 
Her face was paler than I had ever seen il 
before, and there was a cold, stern, revengeful 
glitter in her green eyes which boded no good 
to somebody. I was sitting m my clinir near 
the window, and neither spoke nor stirred when 
ltudyard entered, lie came fonvard »■ nil an 
insolent smile on his lips, and was evidently half , 
drunk; lie was smith in/ a u rir, and carried in j 
one hand a lormnlabl. lilr pr. -river, while lrom 1 
the folds or his waistcoat lhole protruded the ! 
butt-end of a pistol. 

‘Well, Master Callowsbird, and how are you j 
by this time'’ he asked in thick husky tones. 
‘Not dead yet; but as mail as ever, I see. A 
dangerous lunatic, that’s what you are—dan¬ 
gerous to the community, and that ’a why I keep 
you shut up here, out of pure charity to my 
fellow-creatures. Ah, this old tower is a nice 
spot to keep lunatics in—snug and quiet. Iso 
iear of any lountry-lolk prowling about it: the 
fools all believe it’s haunted, and wouldn't set 
loot near it lor u lmg of sovereigns. There’s 
you here, and that white-faced cat up-staiis— 

I know not which i-s the madder of the two *’ 

Before ho could uttor another word, 1 had 
sprung from my se^t and gripped linn savagely 
by the throat. It we.' a in mintin' impulse, 
acted on without p- me i .i: *i oi forethought. 

T was weakened by my long confinement; but 
1 seemed to have been suddenly endowed with 
a strength not my own, and though ltudyard 
was a lug, powerful man, lie quivered like a 
plaything in my grasp Perhaps he saw in my 
eyes the madness which burned in my heart, for 
lie quailed, and turned yellow with fear beneath 
the grip of my fingers. ‘Liar and scoundrel!’ 

I exclaimed ; and holding him firmly with my 
left hand, with my right 1 rained on his head 
and face such- a shower of blows as lie would 
bear the traces of for many a day to come. He 
was paralysed by the suddennesk of my attack ; 
and before he could make use of his life-preserver, 
it was wrested from his hand and he himself 
Hung back, a bruised and bleeding mass, to the 
other end of the dungeon, where Ann Starke, 
as cool and impassive as a statue, was still stand¬ 
ing. ltudyard slowly gathered himself up, like 
a man who can*' hardly believe the evidence of 
his senses ; but suddenly his face lighted up with 
a diabolical smile; he remembered the pistol' 
which he carried. It was out of his vest and 
pointed full at me before 1 was aware of his 
intention ; but Ann’s quick eye had noted the 
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action, and at the moment he pulled the trigger, 
she struck up lire arm, and the bullet passing 
over my lieau, flattened itself against the wall, 
and .fell harmlessly to the ground. He turned 
*011 her like a baffled wild beast, and made as 
though he would have struck her with the 
piston • 

‘Touch her, and you are a dead man!’ I 
exclaimed, and coward ns he was, he shrank 
back into a corner of the dungeon. 

‘This madman will murder me,’ he whined. 
‘Run, Ann—quick, quick, and fetch your uncle 
or anybody you can find to help me.’ 

She turned on him, a white Fury, with green 
flaming eyes and clenched hands ‘Dog 1 ’ she 
< xclaimed, grinding out the word from between 
her sharp white teeth, ‘ask no help from %m\ 
I utterly hate and loathe you. I w ould not lilt 
a finger to save you froty the gallows. Do you 
remember the words you said to me three days 
ago? If you have forgotten them, I have not; 
a<Sd you thought by su< h foul lies to deceive me, 
as you have deceived others' llut beware! 
Your (areer of vice and crime is nearly at an 
end.’ Then turning to me, she said . ‘Here 
are the keys of your piison; do with them as 
you will.’ She handed me the keys, then turned 
and went out without another word. 

After a few words of warning to Rudyard, 
who glared at me feebly m reply, but did not 
! speak, l followed her, lot king the door behind 
me, and found her waiting for me at the top 
of the stall'- 5 . ‘Take these keys,’ I said to her, 
‘and go up to Mrs Rudyard, and tell her that 
Philip J’urton is waiting here to conduct her to 
a place of safety.’ 

While she was gone, T waited at the door of the 
tower. Can lever lorgct the delicious sensii ions 
of those few minute*, as 1 flood gazing on the 
fast darkening landscape ! I was once more a 
free man, .uni in those words overfilling is 
said. 

I’resell tlv, Ann Starke came down-stairs, fol¬ 
lowed by All’s Rudvanl, a thin, flail figure of a 
woman, with a white sunken face, looking pre¬ 
maturely aged. Rut for the rare sweet expressi m 
in her eyes, I should scarcely have known her 
again. Wo each took a hand of the other in 
silence. ‘You arc come to lake me away from 
this terrible place, are you not, Philip? I ask 
no quest ions—I desire nothing but to quit tins 
spot and die elsewhere in peace ! ’ 

How my heart ached as I gazed upon her 1 
Two young lives had been shattered—tw r o loving 
In ’rl* had been torn asunder, and all to what 
purpose ? The answer was before me. 

Sue took hold of my arm, Ann supported her 
on the other side ^and walking slowly, we came 
after a time to the door in the boundary wall, 
of which Ann possessed the key; and so, after 
crossing a field or twto on the other side, we found 
ourselves on the high-road.« 

The question was, what ought our next stop 
to he? A sudden thought struck me. There 
was nothing to fear from Mr Rudyard for a little 
while; there might be Hutch to fetlr from Aaron 
Starke. Turin g to the girl, I said. ‘Where is 
3 our un« le / * * 

‘ He’s gone with Mr Tyson to Berry field Fair, 
and he won’t .be buck till late,’ was tnc answer ; 
and it eased my mind wonderfully. . 


‘Now, Ann,’ I said, ‘you must devise some 
means by which Mrs Rudyard can he got away 
at once to the nearest railway station.’ 

‘Oh! there’s no difficulty about that,’ sho 
replied. ‘There’s Dapple m the stable, and 
there’s uncle’s old sliuudif dan in the barn, which 
will hold three comfortably . 4 The nearest railway 
station is only nine miles away.’ 

Here was comforting news. 

‘ You are going with us, Ann ?’ T said. 

‘ I daren’t slay lieie, that’s cerium,’ she answered 
simply. ‘My unde would half kill me, wheu 
he found out what I had done. Rut come up to 
the cottage, while I get a few v.* \ v and 

leave the key*,’ she added. ‘M»> ll-i.v.: i am 
sit down while I get the shandrydan ready. 
There is not a soul about; they are all off to 
the fair.’ 

A quarter of an hour later, the shandrydan, a 
nondev npt country vehicle, was in readiness. 
Ann hud deposited amoilg the straw at the bottom 
a small corded box lonluiniug some of her worldly 
belongftigs. Like all ninth-country girls, she pos¬ 
sessed a profusion of warm wraps and sliawls, 
and she was as anxiou-, as 1 was that Airs Rud- 
yard shoirid be well pi elected from the keen 
autumn breezes. 

Ry Ann’s advice, we took »a byroad which 
debom hod into the mam road about three miles 
farther on. In order to reach this load, we were 
compelled to drive pa-1 the old tower. Ann’s 
eyes met mine as we skirled a corner of the 
boundary wall, and at the same moment I felt 
a shudder run through Cathemic. She and I 
had sit eyes on tln^e mid old walls lor the last 
time. 

We reached the railway station without adven¬ 
ture, and sent the shandrydan back under cure of 
a porter. My first, duty wie* to despatch a tele¬ 
gram to Mrs Staveley, asking her to meet us at a 
certain hotel in London as eaily as possible the 
following day. Mis Stave ley’s house was within 
a few nnh*. of Isterbv Manor; and in the state 
of Catherine’s health, J did not de< m it advisable 
to take her at once back to a neighbourhood 
lrnught to her with so many painful recollections ; 
besides which, Mr Rudv aril m one of his mad fits 
might choose to go in search of his wife, and Airs 
Staveley s house was one of the first places he 
would be likely to visit. In London, Catherine 
would at. least he safe from his violence. 

Before noon next day, Mrs Staveley had the 
satisfaction of embracing her lung-lost niece. 

Rut little more remains to be told. We never 
beard whether Rudyard made any efforts to traeo 
his wife, nor did we cure to inquire. 

Mrs Staveley look a jTretty little furnished 
house in the suburbs of London, and there 
Catherine went to live with her uunt. She had 
a long illness, during which bhu was faithfully 
nursed by Ann ; it vva* nature’.*, reaction alter all 
she had suffered and gone through durin" those 
terrible weeks in Du ideal) Tower; but vviien at 
length it left her, it left her stronger and better 
in health than she had been for years, more 
especially when she found that her husband 
seemed to have no intention of molesting her. 
Rut not for long had she any need to start and 
tremble whenever a louder ring than ordinary, 
came to the door. Little more than six months 
after our escape, Mr Rudyaul, in one of his mad 
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gallops, was thrown from Ids horse, and died 
within twenty-four hours. His affair* were found 
to be hopelessly involved. * Istcrby Manor and 
T)unleap Tower were brought to the hammer. 
To the surprise of every one, except a few who 
were in the secret, the whole of the mortgages 
on the latter estate were found to be in the hands 
of Aaron Starke ; and, as his niece had prophesied, 
Aaron is now the squire of Dunloop. Ann went 
bock to live with him after Itudyard’s deatli; 
and as it is not likely that her uncle will ever 
marry, die is already regarded as his heiress in 
prospective. 

It was a mystery to me at the time, and it lias 
been a mystery ever since, why Aaron Starke 
should ha\ e allowed himself so readily to become 
Mr Rudvard’s tool, in the latter’s illegal dealing-, 
both with his wife and myself. He was too 
crafty a man not to have some strong motive lor 
acting as lie did. What that motive was, is best 
known to himself. ' 

I had made up my mintl to return to Australia 
as soon as I had seen Catherine safety domiciled 
with her aunt; but jud. at this time, through 
Mrs Stavelev’s influence, I roeeivcd the oiler ot 
a situation which made it worth my while to 
remain in England ; and in England I am likely 
to remain. 

I have nothing to add, except that, the eyes 
which are looking over mv shoulder as T pen 
these last lines are those of my first and only 
love—those of Catherine my wile. The past i-> 
not forgotten by us, nor can it ever be ; but Time 
has brought healing on its wings ; and it may be 
that the memory of bygone trials senes but to 
heighten the happim--, ol the present, and while 
life is spared us, will but render more indissoluble 
the bonds of the future. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Sir Peter Lcmsdkn’h interesting paper on his 
experiences in Afghanistan, read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, contains an account of the 
curious lake upon which the Tekke Turcomans 
are dependent for their supplies of salt This 
lake is six miles square, is situated at an eleva¬ 
tion of about fourteen hundred feet above the 
sea-level, and is surrounded on all sides by a 
steep precipitous descent. The yield of salt is 
practically unlimited, for the bed of the lake 
is one solid mass of level rock-salt, covered only 
by an inch or two of water, the depth of the 
deposit being unknown. A second lake furnishes 
the Saryks of Penj-dbh with salt. Tins lake 
is much larger than the one just described, and 
the salt in it does not present such a smooth 
unbroken surface. The salt is dug out in the 
form of flakes about four inches in thickness, 
which are packed into bags, and carried on camels 
to market without any kind of preparation. 

A recent number of the Amateur Photographer 
contains a letter from Captain Peters—'dated 
from Quebec -who has just returned from the 
rebellion in the Canadian north-west. Ho tell* 
how, throughout the campaign, ho carried on 
Jm saddle a small photographic camera, of 
which he made so good a use that lie scrim d I 
sixty good negatives.* These included about a [ 
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dozen taken during the battles of Batoohc and 
Fish Creek. He remarks, with •justifiable pride : 
‘I do not think that any photographer lias yet 
accomplished a picture under lire ; one of mine 
was taken during a volley fiom the rebels’ 
pits about one hundred and fifty yards distant.’ 
There are certainly few men who would*have 
the nerve to go through the somewhat delicate 
manipulations imoivcd m taking a photograph 
with death almost staring them in the face. 
Captain Peters is likely for a long time to enjoy 
the di-linction of being' the only one who has 
accomplished such a feat. 

The work of tli • wv.-.d-Mig photographer is 
constantly being ivi-Ii'.d r. ;i» easy uy the 
ingenuity of m-d-rument-mahers; but the last 
mofe in this direction possibly rnaiks the begin¬ 
ning of a revolution in the art. Relinquishing 
glass for the negative pnnge, the Eastman Dry- 
plate Company liav c introduced a system of 
coating paper with the necessity sensitised gela¬ 
tine. Tins paper i» supplied in rolV several 
feet lung, which fit into a specially contrived 
dark slide for insertion in the buck of (lie photo¬ 
graphic camera. By means of a winding-key, 
like that of a cloth, the paper roll is unwound 
from one reel mid wound upon another at the 
other side of the dark slide. In this way, 
pictures can be taken by exposing m the camera 
successive portions of the paper until the supply 
is exhausted. The paper stnp is afterwai tla uit 
into sections so as It) separate the pictures, which 
are developed in the usual wav, and subsequently, 
by simple treatment, rendered as Liampaient a* 
a negative on glass. The riiief advantages of 
the system are- the lightness of the material 
used as compared with glass, the impossibility 
of breakage, and the very small space in which 
a number of negatives thus prepared can he 
stored. The entire process is shown in operation 
at 13 Soho Square, London. 

A new kind of lighthouse is being confirm led 
at the Colwell Iron-works, United States, which 
is deslmul for the Delaware Breakwater. It 
is composed of cad-iron plate* riveted together, 
weighing collectively two hundred tons, and pre¬ 
senting, when put together, a tapering tower 
eighty feet high. The circumference of the 
stiuclurc is at the ha-.e sixty-six feet, and at 
the top fifty-four feet. This iron casing will 
be taken piecemeal to the concrete foundations 
prepared for it, and after erection, will receive 
a solid lining of brickwork. This novel plan 
of construction is claimed to be effective, expe¬ 
ditious, and very cheap. 

The chief Director of the Norwegian fisheries 
has made some curious observations upon the 
height to which a salmon can leap m order to 
clear a waterfall which bars* it-> progress up¬ 
stream. ft would seem that die most favour¬ 
able condition for a good jump w the presence 
of a deep pool immediately below the fall, iir 
which case a salmon has been known to rise 
perpendicularly to a height of sixteen feet. Such 
high leaps are not common, yet they have 
occurred upon 'one Norwegian river, where mast i 
have been planted below a fall for flu* purpose 
of actual measurement. TIL* same observer states 
1 hat on more than one occasion a fisli failing to 
dear the fall at one bound, '■has been seen to 
remain m the falling water a foot or two below 
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the top, and then, with a rapid twitch of the the miners can shifjt the lamps from place to 
tail, to accomplish its purpose. This only happens place as they work—extend on either side into 
when the fish succeeds in striking the falling the several workings. The lamps used are of 
water straight with its snout. Jf it strikes ‘the incandescent form, inclosed in a stout glass 
* obliquely, it is immediately earned down to globe, which is iurther protected on the out- 
the pool below. • side by wirework. A small switch in, connection 

W§ haw much pleasure in calling attention with each lamp will allow tl^o wor kman to reduce 
to a new material which .is intended more par- or mcieaso the amount of light at pleasure. The 
ticularly for the clothing of those who rid their system has already been tried experimentally, and 
lives on the water. It has been invented by :*:vi- cv-rv ign that when established perma- 
Mr William Jackson of London, and it consists n. mK. k v r,' prove a success, 
of cotton, silk, or woollen fabrics interwoven '!i I’ll liurt, M.P., m addressing an audi- 
with cork cut into the thinnest shreds iin.igtn- ence ot colliers at "Barnsley the other day, main- 
able. The material wu* lately submitted to a j lamed that an explosion ui a <ulliery should be 
severe test. Three pel.-oils who could not swim iollowed by a searching mquny by expeuenced 
were dressed m clothing made of it: one a» amen, such as always iollows a uulway disaster, 
naval oflicer, the second m boating co-lunie, *md lie reminded liis hearers that they had other 
the third m ordinary lady’s atlne. The three 1 penis to guard against besides the lisk of explo- 
were tin 11 uneerenioiuou^y tin own into the sen i non, and told them ol the great danger of omitting 
from the end of Hyde pier, with the le.ult th.it to support the roof ot the woikings with a 
they fiouted without difficulty and without any sufficiency of props and stays, lie stated that 
kihd of exertion on then* part. W<* may men- the number ol lives lost during the past thirty 
tion that machinery has been contrived that will years !i^ a result of insufficient limbering was 
cut the cork into shreds a.- tint) as paper or linen, neatly double that due to explosions ol fire- 
Messrs Brown and I’m ter, ot Liverpool, have damp, 
patented a very clever contrivance to enable work- Emjincninq states that last year four thousand 
men to ascend tall chimneys and similar high j live hundred tons ot borax were produced in the 
.structures quite independently oi scatlohling. It i State* of (J.difoima and Nevada, and that the 
consists ot a staging which grasps the chimney, J supply can never foil, because as fast as the 
and winch, by the turn of a wheel, ascends it deposits are removed, they are renewed. Many 
by a spiral movement. In the ca-e of u ciioular new Uses lor this substance have been found since it 
chimney, the staging is tuangular m shape, and has beiome so plentiful. A lew years back, it w r as 
can be tightened as it rise'-', so u-> to adapt, itself 1 used in the United Stales almost solely as a flux 
| to the Jedmed «ircumteience ol the strnctuie , in welding iron. Now' it is employed in glazing 
j towards the top. The parts of the staging non aud pottery, for softening watei, in the 
which actually touch the brnkwoik are three manufacture of soap, and lastly', as a preservative 
j ioilers set at an angle, and it is by turning one lor meat. 

ol tluve that the coulmalice is nude to creep up j In factories, warehouses, theatres and other 
I the slnicture. The staging for square < hinineys j large establishments wlieie it is considered dosir- 
j is still mote simple It consist, ot two frames, i able to employ nighl-w'atcbmen or firemen, it 
one depending flout the other, either of which j has long been customary to place tell-tale clocks 
can be firmly bolted to the chimney. On the 1 m difir rent parts of the building, which show 
lower one is a gallery for workmen to stand upon, j win liar or not the watchers have reguhuly gone 
its mode of progression up the chimney a, some- ! I heir i omuls every hour throughout the night, 
what like that ol a leech, one frame being fastened, ■ lfr Millar, of Bethnal House Asylum, lias con- 
while the other creep* up to it by means of screws. I trived u clock of very tiniplo design which aecom- 
Then the first one is released, and, alter the! plishes this work with gieat accuracy. The axle 
second is bolted to the chimney, is raised to a, for the hour-hand carries a paper * disc instead 
higher level. By this step-by-step motion, the , ot the usual hand, and the whole arrangement 
staging is made gradually to ascend to any height is contained in a strong box. In the lid of this 
required. box is a hole just large enough to admit a pencil; 

A new method of ventilating ships has been ! and it is the duty of the night attendant in 
suggested by an Australian inventor. Pipes aie j passing a station where one of these clock' is 
made to extend from* the various places that, placed to insert a pencil into the hole and give 
requne ventilation, to the furnace in the engine- it a twist, so that it leaves a maik on the disc of 
room. The furnace-doors are made to fit very J paper slowly travelling below. The next morning 
tightly, so tli it no ail can reach the fuel except j an inspection of the papef will show liow many 
through these a enjBatiqn pipes. Powerful suction , times the spot was visited and at what hours. By 
is in this way established, and all foul air is | using differently coloured pencils and slightly 
drawn off into fhe l’urnai e, while fresh air is shifting the paper disc, .records for a whole week 
made to take its place through orifices provided can cosily bo made on one piece of paper. More 
for the purpose. The plan is only applicable than one hundred clocks on this principle are 
to steamships, unless m other cases a special already in use at different asylums m this 
furnace be employed. ' country. 

The necessary plant for lighting the Low Moor A new form of torpedo has lately been tried 
Colliery by electricity *ls now bding prepared, with borne success in the United States. It 
and the whole of the apparatus is to be erected consists of an iron tube measuring sixteen inches 
at’the bottom of the*pit. Permanent wires are in diameter and forty-two inches m length, con- 
being fixed along the principal roadways from taming, besides its explosive, a charge of rocket* 
the shaft to the extreme end of the workings,! composition. It is fired fiom another tube, 
v.liilo branch wires—'winch are movable, so that j which gives it initial dnwetion in its course. 
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In practice it is found that it will attain a A rival to india-rubber and gutta-percha, which 
velocity through the water of ten feet per second, is enthusiastically described by an American firm x 
and that it will preserve a straight course even os ‘the best gum in the world,’ has been found 
when contending with a swift current. It is ’in the dried milk of the bullet-tree (Mimusops 
obvious that such a weapon may prove quite globosn). This gum, which is commonly known 

as efficient as the complicated torpedoes in pre- as TJulata, seems to possess all the advantages of 

sent use, whilst its cost must be very moderate india-rubber and gutta-percha without the invraot- 
in comparison with them. able nature of the one or the friability of the 

Those who have visited any large engineering other. It is now regularly collected in British 

works will know that rivets for iron-work, Guiana, and has for some time been exported as 

instead of being hammered into position as of a superior kind of gutta-percha, 
old, are now pressed into place by a mighty Professor Polock has demonstrated by recent 
squeeze from a pair of huge jaws worked by experiments that dry-rot increases in rapidity 
hydraulic power. The same plan is being adopted according to the amount of potassium and plios- 
for riveting up the plates and girders at the phoric acid which is contained m the wood where 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge Extension Works, it occurs. Wood felled in the spring is rich in 
London. But the novel part of this adaptation both these constituents, and in such wood the 
of the system is that the hydraulic power is professor lias found no difficulty in cultivating 
borrowed of the London IJydi.mlic-powcr Com- dry-rot spores. But winter felled trees contain 
pany, whose mains now traverse all the impoit- much le-h both of the acid and the potassium, 
ant thoroughfares of the city. The near dwellers and the cultivation of the spores in wood from 
to the bridge will have reason to thank this such trees has been found quite impo - d»le. The 
Company for rolieiitig them of the incessant dm experiments also show that the spores requnc 
which night and day usually accompanies iiuii- a certain definite time for lull (level pment. 
bridge construction. The government astrononu r of Uong-kong lias 

A method of making slieet-lead winch pro- published an account of the phenomena which 
sents some, novel features has been patented in precede typhoons. The first signs are leathery 
Germany. The apparatus employed consists of an clouds in the sky of the cirrus type, looking like 
iron box called a receiver, the bottom of which line tufts of white wool, and which travel from 
is movable, and can he raised from beneath by east to north. These appearances are aer Om¬ 
an hydraulic ram This box corresponds m panied by a slight rise ol the barometer, clear 
length with the width of the sheet ol lead to weather, beat, and light winds. The baiometer 
be made. At the top is a pair of jaws running linn begins to lall ; the heat becomes oppies- 
the whple length of the box, the opening between sive; there is a swell on the sea, and the sky 
which can be adjusted so as to form a slit of assumes a threatening appearance. As the stoun 
any desired size, such si/e agreeing with the approaches, these elicits become more nuuked, 

thickness of the sheet-lead in course of maim- while the wind gradually increases m force, 

facture. The operations arc as follows. The Near the centre: ut the storm, the wind blows j 
receiver is filled with molten lead, which is with such \iolenec that no canvas can hold 
allowed to cool down to a scmi-pla-tic state. In against it, and the ram pours down m ton cuts, 
the meantime the jaws are bi ought t > lemer-d Still nearer the centre, the sea 1.1 lashed into 
distance from one another. The mdia'.l i.im 1 such fury that this is the most dangmou- posi- 
is now put into motion, and the 1 ill -:ii •>! tie tion for ships. Tj pinions an* ino-t common 

bov slowly rises, forcing the soft metal through during September and August, but tlu-y aie met 

the jaws in. the form of a compact sheet. We with all the year round. 

may mention that the old method of making Aecoidtng to the American pipers, the re- 
bheet-lead is to roll out a mass of the metal searches which Professor 8. A. Forbes, ol the 
until it is reduced to the required thickness. Illinois Slate College, has instituted into the 

Some months ago, we adverted to the system cause of the* terrible ’moitality recently prevailing 
which has been introduced by the New York among fresh-water fish m some parts of the 
Steam-healing Company of wanning houses by American continent have been rewarded with 
steam supplied by pipes from a central station, complete success. The Report he has just sub- 
The system also comprises the feeding of all nutted on the subject shows that the disease is 
kinds of stationary steam-engines, which are thus due to a minute spherical microbe or germ 
rendered independent of separate boiler-power, whose diameter is only about the 1-25,000th 
It is now proposed to extend the steam-pipes to part of an inch. This germ he discovered 
dry-goods stores, so that they may act as fire- in the liver and kidneys of the diseased fish, 
extinguishers. Tin* plan proposed is to establish There it forms abscesses, which ultimately destroy 
stand-pipes in each building, with big nozzles open- the cells of those organs, and therewith the liic 
ing on to the separate floors. The steam could of the fish. Professor Forbes* says that there 
at any time be turned on from the street, and are various species of this germ, the different 
would, it is said, quickly drive out the air from varieties of which cause specific diseases, such as 
the place and smother an incipient conflagration, fever*, and especially smallpox, chicken-pox, hog- 
The proposal to use steam for the purpose. of cholera, and bo forth. Thfe case which more par- 
putting out fires is by no means a new one, ticulnrly prompted him to undertake this invesli- 
and possibly it has never been tried on a prac- gation was the extraordinary mortality among 
tical scale, because the necessary apparatus was the perch and other fish of Lake Mcmlota, Wis- 
not easy to find. But in New York, where the consin, where the fish have for some time pabt 
“pipes and boiler arc all ready to hand, we may been dying in enormous numbers, 
look forward to some experimental trials of the Central American advices give details of the 
system, from which much good may accrue. eruption of the volcano of Cotopaxi, which 
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occurred early on tlio morning of the 23d of 
July. Cotopaxi, in the eastern chain of the 
Andes, is the highest active volcano in the 
• world, its height being about nineteen thousand 
live hundred feet. It is also distinguished for 
its sj^n metrical figure, being almost a perfect cone. 
The Nar,i,(fii of Guayaquil states that about one 
o’clock m the morning people were awakened by 
loud reports as if from artillery. The explosions 
followed one another with wonderful rapidity, 
sometimes causing a continuous roar, shaking the 
eaith and causing the windows and the doors 
of the houses to rattle. A telegram from Thimbu 
lo Guayaquil states that m that city, situated 
almost at the foot of the voleano, there was. 
what the resident 1 along the river Yana-Yarn 
call an aluvion. The phenomenon which these 
people under.it.ind by ‘aluvion’ is really the 
stream of lava winch descends the mountain sides 
melting the snow with which it is covered, ami 
pyuring down a ti eiuendous mass of lava, mud, 
b’tonus, ami all obstacles encountered in il-» pro¬ 
gress. Investigation during the day showed that 
the shocks piodurnl bv the explosions during the 
night were exceedingly heavy The smoke hung 
like a pall over the face ol the country, ami the 
shady lull of ashes thrown constantly out ol the 
terrible crater int< lisified the darkness. Art omits 
Irom Latacunga state that the eruption began with 
a terrible stoim. The damage done was eotwder- 
uble, but the number of vn tun's is not known. A 
similar catastrophe occurred 111 June 1877. 

The recurrence of cxieodingly low prices for 
Cheviot wools has dueeted attention to tlni 
extreme fluctuation-, which have occumd in 
the \.duc of this staple lommoditv a ™»Trn*i‘ ,, tv 
ol 10 iiiiidi impint.iiue to the 1 ■ p I i 1 ■ 1 < 1 

Scotland. It i.m juobable th.it no aitnlc of fon¬ 
dant and geuer.il consumption lias been subject 
to sin h wide lliu tuations 111 money value, Cheviot 
wools lia\c not been .it such low value as at this 
time since the year 1810, when they were quoted 
as low m some 111 tancei as (>^d. per lb In 1817 
the prices were Sbl and 8/d., ami fell to the lowest 
]>01 ut m 1841), when it sank to C 4 d. It rose for 
the next foul year-, and in 1853 wa< at Is Id., ami 
again fell to Is. Id 111 1855. I 11 1800 it was 

up again to Is. 8bl In 1805 it rose to 2s. 3d., 
but in 1870 was back a.. 1 : to 1 Id. From 
this was n.sudden and 1 \!*\: :■ Jinasy 1 . ■ to 2s. 0d. 
111 1872, at which rate a number of the best 
Border Cheviot clips were sold. From 1872 the 
price’ have receded with varying fluctuations, 
until they have reached their present low rate oi 
about Bijcl per lb. 

Now that the existence of Ambulance Societies 
has made mqio widely known the use of surgical 
appliances, it nrt!y not be out of place to 
notice two nivei^ions that have recently been 
patented, and which promise to be of utility 111 
the event of accidents. The first is an invention 
of Messrs John 11. Feck & Co., Wi gun, noth e^l 
in detail under our Occasional Notes, ami consists 
of a stretcher made entirely of steel, with adjust¬ 
able head-rest and removable covef. It is large 
enough to carry one man, and weighs under thirty 
pounds. The other ^ invention is by Whittles 
& Co., of Lo/ells, Birmingham. It is a pocket 
ambulance, termed the Nyd Case, containing 
articles suitable fSr the immediate dressing of 
wtouuds or stanching of blood, such as plaster, 


bandages, tape, safety and surgical pins, as also 
a bottle of ammonia for venomous bite 4 *. These 
articles are all in a small metal case which can 
be carried in the vest pocket, and must be of 
great use to bicyclists, anglers, &e. 


RECENT PATENTS. 

ROWING WITH ONE’S FACE TO THE BOW OF TIIE 


Few exercises arc more popular than that of 
rowing, and there are many enthusiastic oarsmen 
who would scout the idea that there are any con¬ 
ditions of their favourite pursuit susceptible of 
improvement. To those, however, less biased by 
strong.predilection, it may have occurred that 
inasmuch ns an oar-man is obliged under present 
conditions to sit with his face turned in the 
opposite direction to tl^it. in which the boat he 
propels is proi ceding, he is confronted with 
vvluit fail only be regarded ns a disadvantage. 
Of cour-e, as it will be urged, a boat can be 
steered by the helmsman ; but, as a matter of 
fact, vvheij it is picking its way among a lot 1 
of craft, or lias t<> pass a companion boat ill a 
narrow part ot a liver, the cir<^im.stance, tliat the 
rudder is under skilful management will not do 
awav with the necessity for the oarsman constantly 
to turn round to iogulate his speed, see whether 
he must ‘ship’ his si nils, &r. Thus the inventor, 

111 divi-ing a pair of sculls which permit of the 
user keeping his face turned in the direction of 
the boat’s course, ha-* not directed his energy into 
an alt ■ i : ,, t 1 rselns channel; and we mav eon- 
■»a: !..s M - . Spong and Company, of 22(5 
lligii lloioorn, London, that it* has fallen to 
them to bung before the public the patent 
‘Face to Bow’ Rowing Appliance. 

The row lor k, a small metal apparatus, is 
clamped to the gunwale by means of thumbscrews 
which woik from the inside It has two semi¬ 
circular uprights, which stand at right angles to 
tin* gunwale, and these have each a pufora- 
tion. The scull consists of two lengths of wood, 
one eompnsing the blade and a portion of the 
stem, and the other compiling the remainder 
of the stem. Where the juncture takes place 
there is a mechanical conti 1 vance, which repre¬ 
sents the very heart of the invention. Firmly 
attached, by means of a metal wxkel, lespcet- 
lvclv to each poition of the scull arc* two stout 
cog-wheels These two wheel .'V I - -u* 1 * into 
1111 mediate proximity—being «■ I :.p rods 
fixed to a common groundwork —and act one 
upon the oilier. The complete scull is placed 
ui)on the row'lock, between the two semicircular 
uprights; and a stout metal rod is inserted in 
Hu* perforation on the 011 c side. This rod, 
pawing through a bonfig in the metal ground¬ 
work upon which the two cog-wheels revolve, 
reappears outside the perforation on the other 
side, and b made fast by a descending pin. 

The* oai sman takes liis seat in the boat 
facing the bow, grasps the scull-handles in his 
hands, ami, as in ordinary rowing, pulls them 
towards him. The cog-wheels upon the shorter 
lengths of the sculls revolving in one direction, 
cause the cog-wheels on the longer lengths of* 
the sculls to revolve in the opposite, direction ; 
and thus the course taken* by that part of the 
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scull touching tlie water is the reverse to the of servants and mistresses. An invention has 
course taken by that part which is in the recently been brought before the public which 
oarsman’s hands. The boat is thus propelled, goes far in the required direction, and is certainly 
By means ol tlie simple arrangement of a spring, deserving of a wide patronage. Its mechanism i 
the sculls are made to ‘feather;’ though it is is exceedingly simple. From a stout metal up- 
satibfaetory to know that as they will not do right which has to be screwed down t to a, firm 
bo when a short stroke is laken, it is the ground-woik, sin,h as a table or* bench',’ project at 
easiest thing possible to ‘back-water.’ If—as an angle two arms. At the terminations oi' these 
when rowing in tolerably rough water—it is the arms there are perpendicular borings, and through 
wish of the operator that the scull should not these borings run metal rods, at whose extremities 
‘feather’ at all under any circumstances, lie can are attached upper and lower wheels. The right- 
atlaiu his desire by merely unscrewing a small hand upper wheel is supplied with a handle by 
bteel plate. The new sculls can he applied, we which it can he revolved; while its edge is 

are told, to any boats; and among the ad van- grooved The left-hand upper wheel—which r 

tages claimed lor them, ns against the ordinary superfu ially smaller than its companion on the 
appliances, is a quicker 11 cowry, a longer and I right hand—has its top suifucc uivcred by -a 
more powerful stroke, an absence from noise, areular brush, and has also a grooved edge, 
the impossibility of ‘catching crabs,’ and facility A baud p.isv s round tlie^e two wheels, and 
of ‘shipping.’ The me< hanical fittings are made j 1 he relore, when one reVolves, the other revolves 
of gun metal at id malleable iron, and eonse-; m harmony. Then, too, when one ol these two 
queutly possess considerable strength. The future ■ upper wheels moves the corresponding lower 
success of the apparatus will, Iiuwcut, entirely 1 nnu u set m moi'on simullaneo'i Iv, as both 
depend upon its being ioimd to be yraetintUy' are fixed to the same axle. T 1 -"*, when the 
available. uppvi righl-lund wheil i« re\oh«d by ni<*.ms of 

it-, handle the remaining three wheels tevolve 
A lJOTTbT] riKF-EXTiNouisi£Ei?. too. it now rein ims for ii-. to explain m what 

Public attention has recently been drawn to manner fhii snnultam ou- quadruple lotatimi i-. 
the possibilities whn h are now making them- 1 utilised for the purpose of cleaning boots.’ We 
selves manifest of extinguishing fire by the appli- have said that on the upper left-hand wheel a 

cation of chemical 1 * whose piopertics are antago- i small blush is placed; and the reader has wow f , 

rustic to ( ombu-tion. Imperial prominence has ' to learn that brudies, eon i -ideiabl\ h.rger super- j 
boon given to the Harden Hand Clienade, the ' liemlly, ate aho placed on the two lower wheels 
utility of which has been established by practical The light hand of ihc-e two blushes has hard 
experience. Messrs Spong ha\e brought, out a' bustles,' and l- devoted In tie- woik of remox- 
‘hand fire-extmguidnng hall,’ whull, being made ing mud fiom the hoot; while* the left-hand 
of india-rubber, does not, like* the glass gienade,! l.rudi is of a softer bri-tle, and ib intended to 

require to he foruhly broken before its piopeitu-s Mo tin- poll dung. The blacking h spread ujnm 

can b' • direct (out act with a lire But 1 the boot bv the small upper brudi. In op<>nt- 

thc in\« "I • ’i • i this firm which, from its novelty mg, the bandit is turiud by tlv liglit h.n.d ; 

and utility, dw”v« to be speually desonbed, is and the left hand hold, the boot and applies 

their ‘Ever-reatly ’ self acting V ■ \1 M *. '• ’ 1 it to tlu* three blushes Ity mean, of the ma¬ 


il new' departme, and 1. . I ’ ■ l 


, ihmo, it is found that, after a little pj.iilnv, any 


I a glass bottle charged with a rheumnl lupud. J p. rson (.in dean boots and shots m one-fourth 
By means of a simple devi.e, the lifting of a 1 of the turn* oi copied by tlie usual method If, 
slide causes a thin stream of tlie liquid to be ^ qmfe (bar, too, that many other advantages 
propelled with comiderable force trout the vessel, . b» 1«mg to the lmenlmu ; though it is but fair 
and tins stream t.m be aimed in any direction to name one small diawbatk. When the article 
at pleasure, evt n to a rli»tnii><> ol thirty or foityjjs m use and the boot is applied to the brush 
feck Only a limited quantilv need be u-ed utjc-nimug tie- bl.rkmg, it cannot but happen tliat 
a time—the residue snfteimg no deterioration j small >pecks oi that liquid will fly oil and 
from keeping; and thus mn* charging of the 1 bespatter the operator. This is a disadvantage, 
bottle will pio\e mflii lent to extinguish more and should be ol muted rn future mann far tine, 
than oge small conflagration; while it is con- J either by tlie erection of a screen m front of 
fidently asseiled tliat a \eiv severe tire can be , the wheel m question, or by its re-adjustment, 
put out villi dll' touUuits of two or three bottlt's. ; The invention is calleil tlie ‘liiipi.l’ l!oot-( leanin- 
The pure of the nrti-lu i, m shillings, and it j Jl.ielnn,-, an.I j, l,r,night out by the Ornera'I 
can be lerlnune.t .my number oi times by an 1 Ai.nrj (iompany, » New (Muni Street, London, 
outlay oi one bhillingj The te-h re 1 at' 1 rut 
up in two small bottles, where .be’ t.m 1, 1 . *, 

for years, luunjured by climate. 1 1 ' j imp ■ , A kimim.e form or niai'Ni'KOTou. 

it appears, for the bottle to burst, as the hole I A means lia* heen devised whereby, at a very 
which is pimetured in its side ncls as a safety- | mu, ill cost and with no personal trouble, the 
valve. It is manufactured, too, to bear double diains, trap-., and other sanitary appliances of a 
the pressure it will actually he called upon to house can be continuously disinfected; and thus 
endure. a barrier is i>ade to* bit k the rhunucl through 

. a uai’ID n< >ot-cj.tianikcj maoiiine. wWrh d«.<l)y »Wi™. ;!*.•««». » frequently 

. . enter our homes. A cylindrical body is sus- 

Our present mode of cleaning boots is a \ory pended in or placed at the bottom of the cistern, 
long and laborious one,. and anything which where for a year it can rermiin without being 
can be devised to simplify it will meet with interfered with m any way, performing its f'unc- 
a warm w’elcome al the hands of hundreds tion perfectly automatically. This cylindrical 
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body is called by tlie manufacturers—-Messrs | 
Sharp & Co., of 11 Holborn Circus, London— 
Austin’s Patent ‘Porous’ Disinfector, and consists 
. merely of a case of a porous material in which a I 
“crystal disinfectant is hermetically sealed. The | 
action of the water dissolves the crystals, and the J 
solution, permeating the pores of the case, oxer- j 
cises its sanitary influence upon the successive 
fillings of the cistern. Thus, with everv flush of 
water, tlie drains of a house are disinfected with 
a fluid which it may be stated is inodorous, uon- 
poisouous, and non-corrosive. 

A PORTABLE RAILWAY. 

A patent lias been talcen out fur a railroad 
which can be laid down and taken up wdh 
astonishing ease and de'-palcli. The elaborate 
processes usually entailed m the construction of 
a line the setting down of ‘sleepeis,’ the fixing 
on of iion sockets t<» leeiive tin* rails, and the 
; filial attachment ol these jail*. - aie by this new r 
fVsteiu done awav with, and an arrangement 
adopted by which certain lengths of parallel | 
rails fixed across imn ‘sleepem’ all turned out 
of the liumufac tojy complete, and leqtiuing j 
ini reh to he laid coii'-ec uf ively along fhe ionise' 
ol tin' intended line. The i.ict tint this 1 
railway can he easily laid and lel.ud without ; 
suflewig anv ui|iity, piomi-es for if. a futme ! 
of gieat nfditv in cmnmeici.il entirpiise and j 
military opciatmus Je'rntlv, lime miles ol J 
fins ‘ pc >1 lalile rudwav ’ weie ship]»ed for Afghani¬ 
stan. The consignmud uu hided one humlic'd 1 
yards* of cilived humth', twelve complete sefs 
or points and irosMiigs, tn * turn-la hies’-mu-I 
Im.tnas hi which engines can he i»\ol\ed aud 
their heads lewr-ed and .all other iicre-an 
in eesscu ic s. The rail . weighed 1 wel\e pounds ]ui 
yard, and were of an eighlei n inch gauge; while 
the wagons which weie ion-tiudecl io cairy linn 
twelve to (litem htll'drc du i a. lit e.icdl, were fitted 
with ca t-uon wheels, and weie much udmiied 
for tie ir sfii ngtli and finish. 

The 'n-i ol engineers responsible for the 
‘poitable l.ulway’- Me a- I\>'u, Sttiaif, & Com-; 
i v \ 1 . ,v * c mis'mi ted examples of it in' 

- : i Air a, Australia, the West Indies, South' 

Ameiiea, and other parts of the world. It is, j 
we should think, calculated to he of considerable 
use on sugar, cotton, and other plantations, on! 
farms and brickfields, m eollienes and mine's, j 
and about cloiks, haihours, &c. It is tlauncd 
that the non aie stronger and more durable 
than the wooden ‘sleepers.’ A goirctt gauge 
being insured on the ‘portable railway,’ one of 
the most, frintful causes of accident does not | 
exist. The nnangement by which the lengths; 
of railroad are attached one with another is of 
the simplest character. 

CARBONIC ACID GAS AS A MOTIVR-POWER. 

Carbonic acid gas is a force so very powerful, 
that, until recently, no means have been eon tn veil, 
by which it could he brought sufliciently under | 
control to he of practii.il us« Many have been j 
the attempts made t" # dme engines*by the gas;: 
but pa yet no successful results have been made 1 
public. Nevertheless, an advance has been made ; 
by the invention of machinery which will sufli- j 
ciently control the gus to enable the operators to I 
lift enormous weights, such as houses, blocks of | 


j stone, &e. It is not unlikely that the invention 
will be used on the Rhine Railway, the level of 
which is to lie raided severul feet. 'Hie large 
stone-built station-houses will, it is said, be lifted 
bodily to a height of seven or eight feet by means 
of carbonic acid presume. The ordinary carbon k 
acid gas can, by machinery* be condensed five 
hundred volumes into one, and then stored and 
handled irudy m cylinders of wrought-iron. 
The pressure is about mv hundred pounds to the 
square inch, at a temperature of thirty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. Ity liealing, a pressure ot 
eighteen thousand pounds, it is saul, luis been 
obtained. There is no doubt that this invention 
can be applied to many and varied purposes. 

•OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

LIGIl'I HOl'.sR ILLUMES’ XNT-*. 

After twelve months* of experiments m all 
kinds yf weather at the South Foreland, the 
Tiinity House Committee have made their report 
upon the relative merits of electro ity, oil, aud* 
gas as lu-ditlioune illiuiiumnt-i. Altei weighing 
e.irettiliy tTu* evidence given b\ jiJiofometrHls 
and eye observers, and taking %nlo account the 
quest ion-, ot elfectivenieconomy, and con¬ 
venience as atleitmg each ligliting system, the 
Committee thus Mini up their opimou with iegard 
to the illative merits ot eleetueity, ga.s, and oil 
as lighthouse illummants: 

(1) That the electrn light ns exhibit id in the 
\ ex-penmen t.d lower at. South Foreland has 
proved to he the mo-t povveitul light under all 
condition-. o| vveatliei, and to have the greatest 
pi in-tiative power in fog (:i) i'liat for all prac¬ 
tical purpo-es tlie ga-. light ns exemplified by 
.Sir Wig)lam’s miiltjtorm s-ystem m il experi¬ 
mental tower, and tlie oil light ns exemplified 
by the Tiinity IJoum* Douglass m\ wu.k bumer-s 
in multiform arrangePieiit up to trilorm in C 
experimental tower, when shown through revolv¬ 
ing lenses, aie equal, light for light, m all con¬ 
ditions ol weal her, hut that qu.nlriform gas is 
a little better than triform oil. (3) That when 
shown through fixed lenses as arranged in tlie 
experimental towers, t 1 ■ «.p~Tn» .'v ol the super¬ 
posed gas light is w; n : ’ ’• The larger 

diameter ol the gas .’..in , ami the lights being 
niuih neaiei* to each oilier m the gns lantern, 
give the beam a inoi'e compai t and intense appear- 
atice than that issuing fioin the more widely 
se]>arated oil burners. (-1) Thai for lighthouse 
illumination with gas the Douglass pateut gas- 
burners are much more eflydent and economical 
than the Wigham gas-burners, (.">) That for the 
ordinary necessities of lighthouse illumination 
mineral oil m the most suilable anil economical 
lllummant, and that for hftlicnt headlands, import¬ 
ant landfalls, and phues where a very powirlnl 
light is required, electricity offers tlie gieatest 
advantages 

F.vvix ] uhlicity was given to the trials; the 
rep-ui 'fiatmo that mauy members of scientific 
societies, especially those connected Vitli eiigineor- 
ing, had hi en invited and had visited the station. 
Tlie French Lighthouse Department, who have 
given much kind assistance in obtaining obser¬ 
vations, sent tlieir representative's to view the 
arrangements. Germany, Denmark, Norway and 
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Sweden, Russia, Italy, Spain, Brazil, the United 
States, and Canada have all deputed officers to 
visit the station, and in showing them the various 
details, suggestions have been in each case invited 
for assisting in the completeness and insuring the 
impartiality of the trial 
* 

A NEW AMBULANCE. 

Much attention has recently been given to 
ambulances, and inventors have been very busy 
in this directum ; but it is doubtful whether 
they will be able to improve on tbc stretcher 
exhibited by Messrs 0. H. Peek & Company, 
manufacturers, Wigan, among their other exhibits 
at the ltoyal Agricultural Show, Pieston. It 
was shown suspended irom two wooden bars 
representing the sides of a cart; spiral springs 
attached to straps, two on either side ol the 
stretcher, support d, and prevent all jam/ig and 
jolting, however rough ,*lie road. Side-rods are 
made of angle steel, one inch by one and a 
quarter inch by one-eiglitli of an inch, lightened 
where possible The crossbars, which cine up, 
*are carried from leg to leg -which are six inches 
long—and are a simple and ingenious umtmancc 
much resembling a held-gate ; and the four logs 
are kept in position by two drop-lunges. To 
permit of a sufferer lying full length on ambu¬ 
lance in pit-cage, the handles arc made to drop 
with their own weight; and when not m um* 
—lor rapid transit to scene of accident or lor 
storage—the whole doubles up to live feet nine 
inches by three inches by four inches. The head-1 
rest is adjustable to various heights, and the 
feet may he l .used above the head m case of i 
hemorrhage. The cover is removable lor (lean"- I 
ing; and the snllerer lies m contact with canvas 
only, the crossbars being unuli below and 
beyond all possibility of touching. There is 
much ingenious simplicity in this apparatus ; in 
fact a boy of thirteen can erect and explain the 
same ; and, judging from all precedent-, Me-sis 
J. H. Peck & Company may he congratulated 
on having met a long felt want m a thoroughly 
efficient manner at a merely nominal cost. It 
is suggested that this contilvanee should be of 
special use in collieries; lor, in the first instance, 
'tut; expense is small; while it folds up so ns to 
be packed away in diminutive proportion- when 
not in use ; while it atlords ready moans of con¬ 
veying an injured workman with freedom from 
painful jolts and friction. This excellent sti etclicr 
should find a wide application m all work*, 
mills, factories, &c., as well as m hospitals, for 
police use, &o. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GUN INTERIORS. 

Experiments were recently made at the Royal 
Gun Factories, Woolwich, in order to test the 
application of a new electric lamp designed for 
making examinations and photos of gun interiors. 
The system of scrutinising the bores of guns by 
■means of electricity lias been only a short time j 
in vogue, and has proved of great value; but.! 
the want of%n electric dynamo has prevented 
its general adoption at many places where it 
would have been of considerable use; and tin* 
authorities have, now taken up readily a portable 
battery, designed by Messrs Johnson and Phillips, 
for purpose of supplying the place of a j 


dynamo in such cases. The battery, without 
being neceasarily powerful, is chiefly serviceable 
on account of its constancy, as it can maintain 
a light of unerring brilliancy for a period of ten 
horn's if requisite, and thus enable the examiner^ 
to make their inspection with all the leisure 
they may desire. The experiment made fcas to 
try the' 1 battery and a dynamo in competition. 
Two eiglit-inch guns were placed side by side 
in the new boring-mills, and photos were taken 
of their interiors by both processes, the results, 
as far as could be judged by a cursory view', 
being equally satisfactory, in future, it may 
be expected that reports' ol damaged guns sent 
in from distant stations will bo accompanied by 
photographs, both internal and external. 

THE WOODLAND GRAVE. 

*. 

No sacred nionurncnt.il tun, 

Nor vaunted funeteal pi .mo, 
llcic lures tin* passei-l>v to turn 
With mute and rcvuuithl gaze. 

No cypress throws quaint shadows mire 
Upon some beulptund uni Me tomb. 

Whine tests some one to tneuiuty ■nai. 

Amidst the ehuiehyaid’s solemn gloom. 

But in some unfrequented glade. 

When* Dammit llmvcis bloom and die, 

And whete, beneath Ihe wood's deep sli.nl>*, 

In wild pioJnsiou let 11 s lie, 

Whete bluebells, with the golden fur/e, 

The wihl-tose, and the daffodil, 

With ivy, moss, ami counlh -s bum. 

Lie so itt>*u d o’ei the undant lull; 

Reside some cool scqucslciod siicam, 

Shaded iioii) the stnimv wialher, 

Wheic tbc sun's lust lingering git am 
Fades upon the mountain heather— 

Time, whoie the mo f s is soft ami gioon. 

Willi meadow-swe*'t ami eovshjis Urn, 

And tunes! snow lioj^m.ij be wen 
Woepine in tin. morning dew ; 

And whine tb V i!’ r-- * 

Gomes Ho *. >i 11 | i > • II >czc, 

And woodland iiiimc, ail uav long, 

Linger hi the mmmuiing tices— 

Ju«t there, beneath that lam cl's bliad<*, 

Whoie moss and ivv deih the ground, 

The tinest, kindest fuend is hud— 
iWv noble, faithful, tmsty hound. 

A. M. Cara hoc. 
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CURIOSITIES OF POISONS. • 

In popubu language, a poison is a -nbsUnce 
which, administered in .small dose's, de-tun* life*. 
Obuou-ly, however, the toxicologist mu-t ol neces¬ 
sity enlarge the definition, and embrace main 
substanrt- not generally acei plod as poi.-om. No 
one outside* tin* f,unity would, for example, con¬ 
sider Midi w'ell-known mod n ines ,is e*n*am of 
tartar, tartaric and, alum, Epsom .‘•'alts, aud even 
ordinary table wilt, to bo poison.-, and jet each of 
llie*-o substances lia- been the* cause ot more than 
one ae ridcntul or tiimiit.il ial.ility. Not only mi, 
but tlio commonest of dome.-tu remedies may be 
made 1 , by abuse*, to come under the room sane e 
e>f tin* to\icologi*-t. A niiinbe'r of jeans ago, a 
paragraph appeared in .some ol the medical 
journals concerning the ele.tlh ot an innkeeper 
front the oflee't.s of a ejuaclc pill. Il appeareel 
that the man was in the habit of taking the pills 
to such excess that be was edten obliged !o sent! 
fe»r medical advice to cure lnm. Reing warned 
against the danger of the practice, lie began to 
take them m secret, excusing the number that 
lie still continued to buy by slating that be gave 
them to bis horses. A post-mortem examination 
lelt no doubt whatever about the cause ot liis 
death. Wo moiely quote the case*, to show the 
truth of the aphorism, that while a poison ni^y 
in small doses be a medicine, a medicine in largo 
doses may also be a poison. 

“Tffodern investigation and discovery, especially 
into those subtle and active principles derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, lmve undoubtedly 
done much to enlarge the scope, and render the 
study of toxicology more elaborate and difficult 
than it was in more remote tunes. Still, eajly 
investigators seem to have been aware of wliat, 
even in this enlightened # age, may be called a 
fundamental principle*^ the treatment of crises 
of poisoning—nam*l>, the prevention of the 
absorption of the poison into the system. Thus, 
Nicandcr, Galen, and Dioscorides all recommend 
the application otf cupping instruments, tucking 
the wound, cauterising with hot irons, and the 


! application of leeches in (lie treatment of bites 
from venomous animals and insects. On the 
•aim 1 principle, lmt oil was a common remedy 
for internal poisoning, on tin* supposition that 
the oil not only acted as a quick emetic, but<al»o 
prevented the poi-ou ironrbemg absorbed into the 
svstem. H is cm ions to notice in passing how r 
thoroughly modern practice i- m accord with the 
principles here laid down marly seventeen cen¬ 
tum s ago. Let any one, however ignorant in 
oilier respects, be bitten by a dog or cat, par¬ 
ticularly m tlie .summer season, when rabies is 
thought to prevail, and the first impulse is to 
get the wound cauterised. If this is impossible, 
the more primitive plan of sucking the wound 
is alino.-t instinctively adopted. In like manner, 
lor internal pui-nnmg there is scarcely an instance, 
even will* all the many subtle oigauic poisons 
of the present tune, in winch the free adminis¬ 
tration of emetic-, followed by oleaginous or 
mucilaginous drink-, to prevent absorption, is not 
applicable. Again, it. was remarked by Avicenna, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, that 
venesection should not take place unle-s where 
the poison was distnbuted over the whole, system, 
a , w hen the veins were full, the poi-on could 
not g< t admission into them. The wisdom of this 
observation lias been amply confirmed by the 
researches of Orfila, Magendie, Fans, and others 
in the present century. Not only have such 
spec mlists investigated the action of poisons on 
the human sy.-tem, and flms demonstrated what 
was previously, to u great extent, mere conjec¬ 
ture, but they have also instituted a scientific 
tieatmeut of poisoning, wliuh sharply marks the 
toxicology ot the present time from that of any 
other age—namely, the use of chemical antidotes. 
The importance of this last point can only be 
propJrly estimated when wv consider the number 
and potency of many of the chemical and medi¬ 
cinal poisons discovered in recent times. 

Tartar emetic, which probably, next to arsenic, 
has utlaincd the most unenviable notoriety in* 
our day for criminal proceedings, was .dis¬ 
covered towards the middle of the seventeenth 


the seventeenth 
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century. Hydro cyanic ac id, the most potent of 
poisons, tlu* vap< >iir oFudrfcff, accidentally inluded, 
has been known to produce serious consequences, 
was only discovered towards the latter end ot 
the eighteenth century. Oxalic a cid, winch lias i 
probably caused more dc<iths^Uian any other 
poison Irom accidental administration, owing to 
it* having a somewdiat distant resemblance to 
the w’ell-known medicine E])s<»m salts, was dis¬ 
covered about the same period. >J tftAphj .i, the 
most important and useful of the vegetable 
poisons, although known in a very jmpiue state 
as ‘ Magistcrium Opii’ in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, was not obtained as a well defined base 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
S tr ychnine w.i- <ii**o\ir>d about the same time; 
tvhueacorTtt inc*—first brought into dibit in tup pro¬ 
minence in this country m connection with the 
notorious eriminal LaniMin—was discovered a 
few years later still. After this, in rapid suc¬ 
cession, followed the discovery of nicotine, the 
active principle of the tobacco-plant; atijrpine, 
the active principle of the deadly nigliLliadch 
chloroform, the w r ell-known Kinesthetic ; ami 
chl oral^ "tong considered a chenn .1 . ’{*.. 

butf witlnn the bust few year.*, m, .• I 
and used as an opiate by the hundredweight 
Medicine has at the same linn* been enriched bv 
the addition of such powerful av< nU as the ordeal 
or Calabar bean of Africa, and the airtuv-poibon 
or ciifiinrTjfTUc'Trrdiaiis 

The very mention ot these deadly aiicnts is 
sufficient to indicate the ditliculty and import¬ 
ance of the work of the toxicologist, as well as 
of medical men generally, at tlu* preseut time 
The difficulty and importance he m vainms dim - 
tions, but paituulatly in the preliminary detec¬ 
tion of the symptoms of poisoning, m the prompt 
administration of the mobt suitable antidotes, and 
im the post-mortem detections of the poison in 
cases of death. This last point is no€ the least 
important, a-? one on nous Jact in count (turn 
with the majority of tl.r f« *-*>.■» poisons is 
the rapidity of their <>i I'-i-.t ■ n, and the 
consequent difficulty of deteiting them bliortly 
after death. Tliis i.s characteristic of every 
organic poison; but several of tbo.-.o jn*t men¬ 
tioned are not of organic origin, such as hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, chloroform, chloral, Ac., and jet, 
being volatile, or readily decomposed into volatile 
principles, they also very soon es<ape the pos¬ 
sibility of detection. This is not. the ease, how¬ 
ever, with the older and better known mineral 

I ioisons, as they are all indestructible by the 
apse of time. Several well-authenticated* cases 
of the detection of mineral poisons long after 
death are given in every text-book on Poisons; 
but the following remarkable cases have not been 
cited, so far as we are aware. 

A wealthy county farmer in England having 
died, w ? as buried in the tomb where his father 
had been interred thirty-five years before. An 
examination of certain of the bones of the father 
disclosed brilliant particles of a metullic-lqpking 
substance, which, on being collected together, 
presented a considerable quantity of what was 
moved to be oxide of mercury. The mercury 
had thus been preserved for more than the third 
of a century in the body of the deceased, the 
probability being that he had been in the habit 
ol taking it medicinally during the latter part 


of his life. An equally remarkable cose, or 
rather series of cases, came under the notice of 
the late eminent chemist, Mr Heripath of Bristol, 
in w'hich ho found abundant traces of arsenic in 
the bodies of several young children after a lapse 
of eight years; the evidence both of cruqjnal 
poisoning and of the presence of the pdfl-son used 
being so clear, that the jury wdthout hesitation 
returned a verdict ‘that the deceased children 
died from the effects ot arsenic, hut liow or by 
whom administered, there i« no evidence to show’/ 
The presence of small quantities of eertain 
metallic poison*, such as ar-<*me, copper, lead, 
or mercuuy m the system does not, however, 
necessarily imply either accidental or criminal 
poisoning Mercury in om* form or another is 
often admiuisteiod as medicine; lead is fre¬ 
quently present in our food as well as in the 
water we drink; eoppa is used to give eert un 
preserved vegetables the bright green of llie In h 
lnut; while arsenic i* so frequently met with 
in nature that a French chemist undertook to 
find’it in the leg* of any old chair* It i- found 
in <on-uderal•!<■ tiaces in certain soii* ; and tin* 
fad l»*d at lead in one instance to tin* nujuiltal 
, of a.prisoner indicted for minder, through the 
ingenious suggestion, that the ui*cmc found in 
tin* body might lm\e filleted through the wet 
«oil into a <rmk found m the lid ot tlu coffin, 
and thus pu*--ed on to the body where it wa*- 
found. There i* no end to the ingenuity of 

counsel in such cu-es In another instance, 

arsenic, was found in the liquid contents of the 
I ‘•tom if*U m (on-idernble quantity, hut the analisis 
m this iuse had not extended to the tissue*. The 
| counsel in define contended that the proof ot 
poisoning had failed, inn-much a* the medical 
i evidence should have proud the absorption of 
j the poison by tlu* In sue- to piodiue poisoning. 

I Tlu* pn-oner was acquitted Not 1c*- ingenious 
wa* the defence of counsel in tlu* case of Mad. litv* 
Smith in 1857 for the minder of l.Aogelier 
at (ilasgow l>j the admmi illation of arsenic. 

; Counsel founded their dt fence mainly on two 
points. The first was the fact, that eight v-eight 
grmis of arsenic had been found m the* body, 
and that Mich a largo dose had never before been 
proved to have bien .*: n«-5.i i ]y swallowed ; 

arguing from this that ■ jii-.*i must have 
been nel{-administered. The second point was, 
that tlu* purchases of arsenic which the prisoner 
was proved to have made were intended for 
cosmetic purposes. 

The. idea ol using arsenic as a cosmetic takes 
us almost mu oii-i lously back to the beginning 
of the . igliteenth century, when an old hag, 
named Tolhinm, of Naples, was strangled lor 
having directly or indirectly b on tin* cau>e of 
pm .oiling more than six hundred persons. The 
poison which she prepared was proved to he 
inoiely a solution of salts of arsenic, and this 
preparation was found to be in circulation 
throughout Italy under the assumed name, for 
secrecy, of a famous oil, supposed to possess mira¬ 
culous healing properties... Any one in the. secret 
could buy the poison under, the guise of using 
it as any liniment or cosmetic might be used, 
while under its cover lay death to the victim m 
a day, week, or month, at the will of the adminis¬ 
trator. • * 

Strange as it may appear, national crime like 
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this seems very much to have nm in cycles in 
some continental countries; and although our own 
country has been free from it in such gigantic 
proportions, it has not altogether been so free j 
from the crime of murder as not to make us 
thankful tjjafc modern investigation has rendered 
the perpetration of such villainy almost impossible. 
Every murder of modern times has but made 
the perpetration of future murder less easy ; and 
the very ingenuity of counsel in their detomv of 
such cases has only assisted to this end, bv o\pok¬ 
ing all the weaker points for the In lure guidance 
of the public prosecutor. Were proof ol tin- 
needed, it is only necessary to point out that 
some of the most notorious crimes of modern 
times have been committed wilh 11n* most subtle 
and powerful of all known poisons, and directed 
with a skill and ability which could onlv proceed 
from a trained and scientific nequainlaino with 
the substance used. What, however, has 1m*i*ii the 
re-ull? Strychnine in the hands of Dr 1’aimer, 
tartar emetic in that of Dr l’i it* hard, and aconi¬ 
tine in that of Dr Laiu-ou, too certainly accom¬ 
plished tlu: purpose lor which they were in¬ 
tended ; but with all the ingtnuify and ‘■kill 
and opportunitv at their disposal, tlicv could not 
escape the fruit-ol their \ill.uny. Their lu-toiy 
is a bin king proof ol the fact, that it modern 
discovery has given the agents for perjw tiwting 
crime, it has no less \added the means lor their 
scientific detection. 

Not the lead, interesting of many «mums 
features connected with the prediction and 
consumption of certain poison- i„ the <\tia- 
ordmary quantities that are m some iii-t.ui'e- 
manufactured. What becomes of them? Il i- 
comparatively o.'wv to under-tand wli.it is implied 
by one tlmil .and Winchester quarts of chlotolorin, 
and one thousand or even ten thousand ounces, ol 
morphia; but what of a poison like chloial ' It 
ha- alliady been stated that chloral is at present 
being manufactured by the hundred weight. Thi«, 
however, as a matter of fact, lull- far short ol the 
reality, as one German manufacturer recently 
admitted the production of half a ton woekl\ 
in his laboratory alone. There is no rcc op-ed 
outlet for the consumption of this suVt.mio . 
saving that of internal adiuim-tiation, and wo I 
confess the imagination gets 1 tallied m endeavour¬ 
ing to estimate the hundreds ol thousands of pam- 
stiicken, weary mortals who mu 4 swallow an 
indefinite number of half-tons weekly, in do-.*- of 
twenty or thirty, or at the most forty grains each. 
A number of years ago, something little -bort 
of a panic was occasioned l>y attention having 
been called to the fact that strychnine* was being 
manufactured in enormous quantities, one thou¬ 
sand ounces having lx*en known to l>o pun lmscd 
atone time. Who} became of this c\truo".)iii.uj 
quantity was the question that not unnaturally 
seized the public mind. As a medicine, its use 
is necessarily very limited ; while its indiscrimi-« 
nate sale or employment as a destructive agent 
for vermin—the only other legitimate purpose to 
which it is known to W applied—^is restricted 
by legislative enaitmoitt. In such circumstances, 
it was reasonable to t,eek some other explanation 
for its enormous production, and the public mind 
somewhat mysteriously fixed upon ben as being 
the inodium. For a xime, it w as currently believed 
that the bitter principle of the hop was substi¬ 


tuted, or at lea4 fortified, by the help of strych¬ 
nine ; and although this was ultimately dis¬ 
proved, the mystery of the quantities in‘which 
it was being manufactured was only partially 
solved by the suggestion, that it was probably 
destined for the colonies, to jy^hfrin c.\ terminating 
vermin there. 

Still another curious fact remains to he noticed 
m connection with strychnine—the frequency 
with which it lias been found m admixture witn 
another neutral principle called pantonine. San- 
touiuc is derived from the seeds of the A demist a 
santninca (wormseed), and is much used m medi¬ 
cine as a simple verm dime, particularly for chil¬ 
dren. It will therclore be at once understood 
that a mixture of the two substances means death 
to am rme getting pitch a do-o ; and a* a matter of 
fact, deaths have occnrnd in our own count ty, in 
France, Spam, German v, ami in Amorim, from 
tin i extraordinary cause* It will be kept in mind 
that we do not speak at present of a simple e.we 
of -illi-filiition, m winch tlu* doctor or the druggist 
lifts and dispenses from the w rung bottle. Deaths, 
unfortunately, have oeemred ju tin- way also, 
but, generally speaking, then* is no ifiy.-k*iy what¬ 
ever about smli cases. Th<^ mystery we refer to 
ip, that wmtonine, which m 1 J ■ ,, v ha- been 
in the first mstanct derneo !• a,- sources, 

extending over a period ol jours, and in the* 
experience of various nationalities, ha- been 
pioved to he mixed with strychnine. Various 
suggestions and theories have been put 1’oith to 
account for llv* i l.”''. ! 'lumig-t others the 

probability that i seeds may have 

been adulterated by other seels resembling them, 
but stryt Unine-yielding, and al.-o that the cases of 
poisoning narrated weie not caused by strychnine, 
but wcr<* actuallv produced by an overdose ol san- 
lonmp itself, a< ting on sonic peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of the constitution This last suggestion is at once 
met by tin* direct l.i'd, tl a* hum'- vva- not only 
discovered in the i . *, * !• i\* r *. *es, oil a post¬ 

mortem examination being made, but its .source 
was ahn traced, and, in e\eiy case the mixture 
as stated, sati.-laotui lly proved As to the other 
theory, the mixture of seeds, granting that the 
sime process which extracts the santonine from 
the santouica would also extract the strviliuine 
from the strycluios, it is hardly conceivable that 
the adulteration would escape the notice of the 
different manufacturer.-; far lc.— would it be 
po-sible, even it it did, to produce a simple 
nurture of crystal.-, such as appears to have been 
characteristic of these lutaJitn*-. In the process 
of inlli the two substances would not 

hav. !!.-«■ I separately*!** form a mixture, 

but would have blended together to form a dis¬ 
tinct and uniform efvstal. The more probable 
explanation is, that a distant re-emblance both 
in the spelling ri 1 "'urn •:of the two names, 
favoured by .i!*i*l 1 \ >» :'«ii physic.*’, appear¬ 
ance, has led to some confusion at one point or 
another, whereby the one has been accepted for 
the otli4r. Still, even witli this explanation, it 
remains a curious fact, that the error lias so 
frequently repeated itself both in this and other 
countries. 

Mistakes of any kind with poisons will almost 
always lead to results more or less serious, as 
well as mysterious, if not detected m time. The 
dismay, for example, thut was caused five or six 
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years ago by numerous fatalities from the use 
of a dusting powder largely adulterated with 
arsenic must still be fresh in the memory of 
every one. Fifteen children died from arsenical 
poisoning produced by the use of this powder, 
and while, fortunately, its supply was distinctly 
and quickly traced to it'* source, and its use con¬ 
fined to a comparatively limited area, the mystery, 
we believe, has never been explained ns to how 
the arsenic was substituted for terra alba , which 
it was sold as, and supposed to be, or how it 
came to be supplied in such large quantity with¬ 
out detection in some maimer or other. 

Equally serious and still more mysterious was 
a case that happened m a madhouse m the 
Southern States of America with aconitine, 
shortly after thin powerful agent had been 
brought prominently into note in connection 
with the trial of Luinson. The medicines—in 
this instance all simple, it apjH'ars- were given 
to the patients of the asylum in open dishes 
carried on trays; and whilst the trays were 
waiting for the nurses to take them to their 
different wards, it is thought some one must 
have tampered with them. Within a lvw minutes I 
after the medicines had been taken, the patients ! 
complained of the effects ; and within ten minutes ; 
several had died, whilst other two died after two: 
hours, and another still alter two day?.. Post-, 
mortem examinations discovered the presence of 
aconitine in considerable quantity, ami some of | 
it in the crystalline form The fatal results could j 
not be attiilmtcd to any of the ordinary prepara¬ 
tions of aconite; while, to add to the mastery, j 
aconitme was unknown in the laboratory of the 
asylum, neither was it kept in stock by any 
chemist in the town. Anything more fiendish 
than this, if done intentionally, mil scarcely be 
eonceived. Tt opens up, howevei, a question 
which has olten forced itself upon the writer ub 
a probable solution oi some unexplained and appa¬ 
rently unexplainable crime.-. Has the secret pos¬ 
session of or the power of obtaining such powerful 
agents as those w r e have hem speaking of, not 
a tendency to act on certain morbid mi mis, insti¬ 
gating to the perpetration of crime? Every one 
has read of the impulse which seizes some indi¬ 
viduals on looking over any huge pre< ipice, to cast 
themselves headlong from it The impulse is 
described in some instances as being awful in its 
intensity. Is it not possible that certain indi¬ 
viduals may thus also lie acted upon to commit 
some fearful crime, when possessed of the means 
to do so ? Read in this light, some historical 
crimes become intelligible, at least in so l’ar as 
supplying the link tiiat is so often aw anting as 
to their cause—namely, motn e. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

And Constance, too, had found it amusUig; she 
did not hesitate to acknowledge that to herself. 
She had got a great ileal of diversion out of 
these six weeks. There had been nothing, really, 
w’hen you came to think of it, to amuse any¬ 
body : a few dull walks ; a drive along the dusty 
roads, which were more dusty than anything she 


had ever experienced in her life; and then a 
ramble among the hills, a climb from terrace to 
terrace of the olive gardens, or through the stony 
streets of a little mountain town. It was the 
contrast, the harmony, the antagonism, the duel 
and the companionship continually going on, 
which had gi\en everything its zest. The scien¬ 
tific man with an exciting object under the 
microscope, the astronomer with his new star 
pulsing out of the depths of sky, could scarcely 
have been more absorbed than Constance. Not 
no much ; for not the most cherished of star¬ 
fishes, not the most glorious of stars, is so exciting 
as it is to watch the risings and flowings of 
emotion under your own hand, to feel that you 
can cause ecstasy or despair, and raise up another 
human creature to tire heights of delight, or 
drop him to depths beneath purgatory', at your 
will. When the young and ciuel possesb tins 
power—and the very young arc often cruel by 
ignorance, by nubility to ui.uer4anil suffering 
—they are seldom clever enough to use it to 
the full extent. But Constance was ••lever, and 
had tasted blood before H had made the tune 
pass as nothing else could have done. It had 
carried on a thread of keen interest through 
all these coininonpla*e pursuits It had been 
a- amusing, nay, inmli moie so than if she 
had loved him ; for she got the advantage of 
all his follies without sharing them, and fell 
lnr-elf to sfand high m cool ethereal light, 
while the, unfortunate young man turned him¬ 
self oul-ide in for her •: l./i t« nm \t She had 
enjoyed heiself. She d I i.> t <!• i y it; hut now 
thde was the penalty to pay. 

Hu was gone, clean gone, escaped from her 
power; and nothing w r us left hut the begg.nly 
elements of this small bare life, m which there 
was nothing to amuse or interest. The roads 
were more dustv than ever, lying white m heat 
and du-t, which ro-e m • hunks round eveiv 
carriage—cairiage 1 that was an euphemism—cab 
which pa—ed. T]ye sun blazed everywhere, so 
that one thought regretfully of the dull skies 
of England, and charitably of the logs and rains. 
Then* was nothing to do but to go up among 
the olives and sit down upon some ledge and 
look at the sea. Constance did not draw, neither 
did she read. She did nothing that could be 
of any use to her here*. She regretted now that 
she had allowed heiHolf at tile very beginning 
to fall into the snare of that amusement, too 
ready to her baud, which consisted of Captain 
Gaunt. It had been a mistake, if for no other 
reason, at least because it left’ the dullness more 
dull than ever, now it was over. He it was who 
had been her resource, Ins looks and ways her 
study, the gradual growth of his love the romance 
,.which had kept her going. Bho asked herself 
sometimes whether she could possibly have done 
as much harm to him as to herself by this indul¬ 
gence, and answered earnestly, No. How could 
it do him any harm? lie w’us vexed, of course, 
for the moment, because he could not have her; 
hut very soon he would come to. Hp would he 
a fool, more of a fool than she thought him, if 
he aid not soon see that it. was much better 
for him that she hail thought only of a little 
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amusement. Why should he marry, a young 
man with very little money 1 There could be no 
doubt it would have been a great mistake. Con¬ 
stance did not know what society m India is 
•like, but she supposed it must be something like 
society at home, and in that case, there was no 
doubt he would have found it altogether more 
dithcult, had he gone .back a married man. 

She could not think, looking at the subject 
dispassionately, how he could ever have wished 
it. An unmarried young man (she collected) 
gets asked to a great many places, where the 
people could not be troubled with a pair. And 
whereas some girls may he promoted by marriage, 
it is almost ahmi/n to the disadvantage of a young 
man. So, why should he make a fms about it, 
this young woman of the world asked herself. 
He ought to have been very glad that he bad 
got his amusement and i\p penalty to pay. But 
lor herself, she was sorry Now he was gone, 
there was nobody to bilk to, nobody to walk 
with, no means of amusement at all. She did 
not know what to do with herself, while he was 
speeding to dear London. What was she to do , 
wilh herself? Filial pietv and the enjoyment, 
of her own thoughts—wit bout anything to do 
even for her father, or any subjeet to employ her 
thoughts upon—-these were all lli.it seemed to be 
lelt to her m her life. The tourists and invalids 
were nil gone, so that tlieu* was not even the I 
chance of somebody turning up at the hotels;! 
and even the daunts-between whom and herself' 
there was now a gulf fixed- and the, Durants, 
who wore limes unspeakable, wen* going away. 
W bat was she to do ' 

Alas, that exhilarating game which had ended 
so sadly lor George daunt, was not ending very 
cheeifully for <’oii'daneo. It had made life too 

tolerable—it had kept her in a pleasunt self- 
deeeption as ty the reality of the lot she had 
chosen. Now that utility flushed upon her — 
nay ; the word is lar too animated ; it did not 
flash, nothing any longer Hashed, except that 
invaiiublc, intolerable sun—it opened upon her 
dully with its long, long, endless \istas The 
still rooms m the Palazzo with the green 
closed, all blazing sunshine without, all dead 
stillness and darkness witlun—amt nothing to 
do, nobody to see, nothing to give a fresh turn 
to her thoughts. Not a novel even ' Papa’s 
old books upon out-of-the-way subjects, dreary 
as the dusty road, endless as the uneventful days 

aud papa himself, the centre of all. When 
site turned this over ami over in her mind, it 
seemed to her that if, when she first came, instead 
of being seduced luto flowery paths of flirtation, 
she lmd paid a little attention to InSr fathei, it 
might have been Jletter for her now. But that 
chance was over, and George Gaunt was gone, 
and only dullness remained behind. 

And oh, how different it must be in town, 
where the season was just loginning, and Frances, 
that little country thing, who would care nothing 
about it, was going to lie presented ! Constance, 
it is scarcely necessary to .say, had boon told 
what her sister was # t0* woar; iuleed, having 
gone through the ceremony herself, and know ing 
exactly what was righf, could have guessed with¬ 
out being told. How would Frances look with 
her little demure fctee and her neat little figure 1 
Constance had no unkindly feeling towards her 


sister. She fully recognised the advantages of 
the girl, who was like mamma; and whose youth¬ 
ful freshness would be enhanced by the good 
looks of the little stately figure beside her, show¬ 
ing the w f orst that Frances was likely to come to, 
even when she got old. Constance knew very 
well that this was a great ^advantage to a girl, 
having heard the frank remarks of society upon 
those beldams who lead their young daughters 
into the world, presenting m their own persons 
a horrible caricature of wliut those girls may 
grow to be. But Frances would look very well, 
the poor exile decided, sitting on the low wall 
of one of the terraces, gazing through the gray 
olives over the blue sea. She would look very 
well. She would be frightened, yet amused by 
the hhow. She would be admired—by people 
who liked that quiet kind. Markham would 
be with them , and Claude, perhaps Claude, if 
it was a fine day, and theic was no east in the 
wind * She stopjied totlnugh to herself, at this 
suggestion, blit her colour rose at the same time, 
and an'angry question woke m her mind. Claude. 
She had told Mis Gaunt she was engaged to him 
still. Was she engaged to him ? Or had he 
tin own htfr off, as she threw him off, and per¬ 
haps found consolation i% Frances? At this 
thought, the olive gardens in their coolness grew 
intolerable, and the sea the dreariest of pros¬ 
pects She jumped up, and notwithstanding the 
sun and the dii'd, went down the broad road, 
the old Roman way, where there was no shade 
nor shelter. It was not safe, she said to herself, 
to be left there with her thoughts. She must 
break the spell or die. 

She went, of all place 1 ' in the world, poor 
Constance ! to the Durants m search of a little 
variety. Tlieu* loggia also was covered with an 
awning; hut they did not venture into it till 
the sun was going down. They had their tea- 
table in the draw r iug-room, which, till the eyes 
grew accustomed to it, was quite dark, with but 
one ray of subdued light stealing in from the 
open door of the loggia, but the blinds all closed 
and the windows. Here Constance was directed, 
by the glimmer of reflection m the teapot and 
china, to the spot w here the family were sitting, 
Mrs Durant and Tasie languidly waving their 
fans The dolor fat vientr was not appreciated 
in that clerical house. Tasie thought it her 
duty to be always doing something, knitting at 
least for a bazaar, if it was nob light enough 
for other work. But the heat had overcome 
even Tasie; though it could not, if it had been 
tropical, do away with the little furnace of the 
hot tea. They all r< eeivetj Constance with the 
languid delight of people in an atmosphere of 
ninety degrees, to whom no visitor has appeared, 
nor any incident happened all day. 

‘Oh, Miss Waling,’ said Tasie, ‘we have just 
bail a great disappointment. Some one sent us 
the Qurni. from home—and wo looked directly 
for the drawing-room, to see Frances’ name and 
how she was dressed ; hut it is not there.’ 

‘No,•said Constance ; ‘the 29th is her day.’ 

‘Oil, that is what 1 said, mamma. I said wo 
must have mistaken the date. It couldn’t be 
that there was any mistake about going, when 
she wrote and told us. I knew the date must 
be wrong.’ 

‘Many things may occur*at the last moment 
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to stop one, Table. I have known a lady with 
her dress all ready laid out on the bed, and 
circumstances happened so that she could not 

° ‘That is by no means a singular experience, 
my dear,’ said Mr Durant, who m his black coat 
wus almost invisiblp. ‘ 1 have known many 
such cases; and in matters more important than 
draw iiig-rooms.’ 

‘There was the Sangazures,’ said the clergy¬ 
man's wife—‘don’t you recollect? Lady Alice 
was just putting on her bonnet to go to her 
daughter’s marriage, when’- 

*lt is really unnecessary to recall so many 
examples,’ said Constance. ‘No doubt, they aie 
alL quite true ; but as a matter of fact, m this 
; case the date was the ii!)th.’ 

‘Oh, I hone,’ said Tasie, ‘that somebody will 
send us another Quern * lor 1 should be so sorry 
I to nnss seeing about Frances.—Have vou heal'd, 

; Miss Waring, how she is hi be dressed 7 ’ 

‘It will be the usual white business,’ said 
Constance calmly. 

‘You mean—all white? Yes, I suppose bo; 
ami the material, silk or satin, with tulle 7 < > 
yes, 1 have no doubt; but to sec it fill written 
down, with the drapings and bouillunw's and all 
that, makes it so much more real. Don’t }<>u 
think so? Dear Frances, she always looked so 
niee in white—which is trying to many people. 

1 really cannot wear white, lor my part.’ 

Conbtanco looked at her with a scarcely con¬ 
cealed smile. She was not toleraut of the old- 
young lady, as Frances was. ller eyes meant 
mischief as they made out the sandy complexion, 
the uncertain hair, which were so unlike Frances’ 
clear little face and glossy brown satin locks. 
But fortunately, the eloquence of looks did not 
tell for much in that closely shuttered dark room. 
And Constance’ nerves, already so jarred and 
j strained, responded with another keen vibration 
when Mrs Durant’s voice suddenly came out of 
the gloom with a bland question: ‘And when 
are you moving? Of course, like all the rest, 
yon must be on the wing.* 

‘Where should we be going? I don’t tlunk 
wc are going anywhere,’ she said. 

‘Mv dear Miss Waling' that shows, if you 
will let me say so, how little you know of our 
climate heie. You must go : in the summer, it 
is intolerable. We have stayed a little longer 
than usual, this year. My husband takes the 
duty at Hoiuburg every summer, as perhaps you 
are aware.’ 

‘Oh, it is so much nicer there for the Sunday- 
work,’ said Tasie; ‘though I love dear little 
Botdighera too. But the Sunday-school is a trial. 
To give up one’s afternoons and take a great 
deal of trouble for perhaps three children !—Of 
course, papa, I know it is my duty.’ 

‘And quite as much your duty, if there were 
but one; for, think if you saved but one soul. 
Is that not wortli living lor, Tasie ? ’ Mr Durant 
said. 

‘O yes, yes, papa. I only say it is k little 
hard. 01 course, trial is the test of duty.—Tell 
Frances, please, when you write, Miss Waring, : 
there is to he a bazaar for the new church; 

' and I daresay she could send or do me some¬ 
thing. Two or three of her nice little sketches. 
I'euple like that sort**of Hung. Generally, things 


at bazaars are so useless. Knitted things, every¬ 
body has got such shoals of them; but a water¬ 
colour—vou know that always sells.’ 

‘I will tell Fan,’ said Constance, ‘when I write 
—but that is not often. We are neither of us 1 
very good correspondents.’ 

‘ You should tell your papa,’ went on Mrs 
Durant, ‘ot that little place which I always say 
T discovered, Miss Wnimg. Such a nice little 
place, und quite cool and cheap. Nobody goes; 
there is not a tourist passing by once in a fort¬ 
night. Mr Waling would like it, I know.— 
Don’t you think Mr Waring would like it, papa?’ 

‘That depends, my dear, upon so many circum¬ 
stances over winch he lias no control, such as, 
which wav the wind is blowing, and if he has 
the books lie wants, and’- 

‘l\ipa, vou must not laugh at Mr Waring. 
He is a d< or. I will not hear a word that is 
not nice ot Mr "Waring,’ cried Tasie. 

Tins championship ol her lather was more than 
('on-tauce could bear. She ro !:oin her seat 
quickly and declared that she nvi-t go. 

‘So soon 7 ’ said Mis Durant, bolding the hand 
which Con.-tam-e had held om in her, and look¬ 
ing up with keen eyes and s]tentacles. ‘And 
we have not '-aid a word yet ol the event and 
all about it, and why it was. But I think we 
tan give a guc.-s at why it was . 5 

‘What event 7 ’ Constance said with chill sui- 
pri-e as if bhe cared wlmt was going on in their 
little world ' 

‘Ah, how can you ask me, my dear 7 The 
last event, tint took us all so much by .siirpiise. 

1 am aiiaul, i am sadlv afraid 3011 are not 
without blame . 1 

*(> mamma! Miss Wanng will think we d> 
nothing but gossip. But } on must remember 
there is so little going on, that we can’t lulp 

remarking- And perhaps it wo*, quite true 

what they said, that poor Captain Gaunt’- 

‘Oh, if it is anything about lVita 01 Gaunt,’ 
said Constance, hastily withdrawing her hand; 
‘I know so little about the people here’- 

Ta-ie followed her to the door. ‘ \ on must 
in>t nund,’ she said, ‘what mamma says. She 
don not mean anything—it is only her way. She 
always thinks there must be reasons for tilings. 
Now I,’ said Tasie, ‘know that very often there 
are no reasons for nmthing’ Having uttered 
tins oruile, she allowed the visitor t'» go down¬ 
stairs—‘And you will not forget to tell Frances,’ 
she said, looking over the balustrade. In a little 
hou-e like that of the Durants, the Stan's m 
England would have been wood, and shabby 
om>; but here they were marble, and of impos¬ 
ing appearance. ‘Any little thing I should be 
thankful for,’ Baid Tasie; ‘or she might pick 
up a few trifles from one of tile Indian shops; 
but water-colours are what I should prefer.— 
Good-bye, dear Miss Waring. Oh, it is not good¬ 
bye foi good ; I shall certainly come to see you 
before we go away ! ’ 

Constance had not gone half-way along the 
Marina when she me f General Gaunt, who looked 
grave, but yet greeted ’“Tier kindly. ‘Wo are 
going to-morrow, he said. ‘Mv wife is so very 
busy, I do not know if sKe will bo able to und 
time to call to say good-bye.’ 

1 T .hope you don’t think ro badly of me as 
she does, General Gaunt?’ 
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‘Badly, my dear young lady! You must 
know that is impossible,’ said the old soldier, 
shuffling a little from one foot to tlie other. 
And then he added : ‘ Ladies are a little unreason¬ 
able. And if they think you have interfered 

with the little linger of a child of theirs- 

Ihif 1 li#pe you will let me have the pleasure 
of paying my farewell visit in the morning.’ 

‘Good-bye, general,’ Constance said. She held 
her head high, aud walked proudly away past 
all the empty hotels and shops, not lu-edmg 
the sun, which still played down upon liei, 
though from a lower level. She eared nothing 
ior these people, she said to herself vehemently, 
and yet the mare feeling of the farewells in 
the air added a forlorn feeling to the stagnation 
of the place. Everybody was going away except 
her father and herself She lelt u& if the pre¬ 
parations and pailings* and all the pleasure of 
Tune m the ‘woik’ chew'll ere, and her little 
fus-'inoiss about the bazaar, vvro all ollences to ! 
herself, Constance, who was not thought, good 
enough even to a-h a contribution from. JJo one 
thought Constance good i - r except to 

blame her for ridiculous .. 1 he , such as 

not marrying Captain Gaunt It seemed that 
this was the only tiling which she was supposed 
capable ol doing Aud while all the other 
people went away, she was to stay here to be 
burned brown, and perhaps to gel ie\er, unused 
as she was to a bla/mg summer like this. fclhe 
liad to stay In iv, she, who was so young, and 
could enjoy cv*rything, while all the old people, 
to whom it would not matter \ery much, went 
away. She felt angiv, otlended, miseiable, as 
she went in and got herself ready mechanically 
for dinner. She knew her father would take 
no notice, would probably lereive the news of 
the departure of the othejs without reinaik. He 
cared nothing, not nearly so much as about a 
new book. And she, throbbing with pain, dis¬ 
comfiture, loneliness, and anger, was alone to 
bear the burden of this stillness and of the 1 
uninhabited world. 


OLD TINDER-BOXES, 
nr AN OLD FOCiEr. 

Those whojiave seen, in old Rome, that beau¬ 
tiful little circular gem of pagan architecture 
called the Temple of Vesta, will remember with 
what reverence the sacred fire was guarded there, 
how that the priestesses who presided over it 
were appointed for thirty years; and how that 
if, by any mischance, the fire went, out, it could 
never be relighted except by the rays of the 
sun itself. * 

Reader, do y*>u remember the old-fashioned 
tinder-boxes, from which our fathers and our 
grandfathers obtained their lights and their 
fires? If not, you cannot be so old as I ffm, 
for I remember them well; but only half a 
century has gone smce # ^iefi. The idea of getting 
light and fire out «f a box ! Let us recall the 
value of the sacred *fire, and think of the said 
vestal virgins guarding it so assiduously two 
thousand years ijgo, and we need not tjirn up 
our noses, even if we have to get fire from a 


tinder-box. Nowadays, we have come to look 
upon fire and light as the commonest of common 
things, the common wealth of the world, and 
forget the difficulty of producing them in olden 
days by the attrition of pieces of dry wood— 
a tedious operation—or by the use of flint and 
steel. Tin’s brings me to*lhe use of the tinder- 
box when I was a hoy, and probably in use in 
outside places at the. present day. 

It is somewhat of a puzzle to me how Robinson 
Crusoe first got the light and fire which roasted 
his kids and by which he read his Bible. Very 
likely lie picked up a strikc-a-1 ight in the cabin 
of the doomed vessel; however, he seems to 
have lost it again; for after having made many 
fires -and candles for years after the bliipwreok, 
we read, that whilst exploring a certaiu grotto, lie 
gave over the sealch for that time; ‘hut resolved 
to come again the nexf. day provided with candles 
and a tinder-box, which 1 hail made of the lock 
of ofle of the muskets, with some wild-fire m 
the pan.’ Was this the tinder-box which he 
made when cast ashore among.-'I the wild ani¬ 
mals of* the famous inland, or the result of a 
brilliant idea for liglityig up the cavern he 
intended for an arsenal? Anyhow*, the poor 
fellow had his flint and steel to make him com¬ 
fortable, to lire off his fowling-pioc.es, to bring 
down the birds and the goat-, withal. 

We are certainly much indebted to the bit 
of flint and steel in the old matchlock, the old 
fowlmg-pici e, the old pistol, the old carbine; 
and who may say how much we owe to Blucher 
and the Guards anil this identical steel and flint 
for the victory of Waterloo, certainly to some 
extent brought about by the tmder-box of our 
soldiers of yore—Defoe’s ‘old tinder-box, made 
out of a musket-lock, with some wild-fire in 
the pan.’ 

How rough and clumsy were the implements 
of warfare that depended on llmt-locks, com¬ 
pared with our exquisite rifles aud their compact 
cartridges. What an unsatisfactory contrivance 
on the whole was Defoe’s ‘musket-lock and steel 
pan,’ and trigger with square flint, and the high¬ 
way man’s deadly pistol, formed on the same 
principle, and winch, if it did not level a man 
at one end, would assuredly do so at the other. 
After all, these weapons of our forefathers did 
much dreadful work surely, if slowly, some¬ 
times. 

During our last spring cleaning—popularly 
know’ll as the ‘spring fever’—T was rummaging 
in an old cellar, anil turned up, amongst many 
relics of the ‘good old times.’ a certain japanned 
box, nine inches long by half a.-> much broad. It 
contained a lot of small articles, notably a piece 
of steel wdth a handle like the crosier of a bishop ; 
a match or two of rough deal splinters, cut to a 
jaunt, and besmeared with brimstone; a piece 
of flint; and a bit of charred linen with a fusty 
smell. This linen was blackened by having been 
set oil fire, and rapidly extinguished by putting 
a flat piece of lead upon it This w r as the old 
tinder-box, from which many a good lire, which 
had eookeil many a good dinner, had been lighted 
—.from w'hicli the morning candle of merchants^ 
and tradesmen had been lit, and to which they 
owed much of their wealth* 
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It was so long since I had seen such a box, 
that I had much ado to remember how, when I 
was a boy, on old aunt of mine went down on 
her knees in the early winter morning, encourag¬ 
ing the kitchen fire to blaze by this round¬ 
about method of evolving light and fire for 
domestic purposes. The method was this, and 
a cold one it was on a frosty morning. The 
maid-servant luiving opened the shutters, knelt 
down—-a very suitable position for dispensing 
‘sacred fire.’ She opened the box, took the crosier 
in one hand, and the flint in the other ; and by 
striking rapidly the one against the other, a 
spark sprang out upon the hit of burnt linen, 
technically called tinder. If the spark wore 
fortunate, it caught hold of the fibres of linen,; 
and set them aglow. Then the maul patiently i 
watched tlie sacred fire run along the tinder ! 
whilst she blew it with her mouth, holding 
the brimstone match to it, till happily a blue 
flame resulted, from which »lie lighted her morn¬ 
ing candle, and afterwards her lire. Then the ; 
tinder-box was closed. It had done its duty for 
another day. 

I have often seen the opeialion performed, 
and have frequently collected nice pieeen of flint 
from the outlying wolds, where it prevailed, to 
bring them home for the domestic tinder-box, 
or to give to less fortunate neighbours, who, 
like the unhappy virgins of old, had lost their 
light, for want of trimming, or who had mis¬ 
laid the spark-producing mineral. 

Considering all this had to be gone through 
every morning and everywhere, except wdiere 
fires were kept alight all night, one look-* back 
on those days with surprise. But then there 
was no other way. What would our young 
fellows with tlieir pretty match-boxes think, 
if they had to light tlieir cigarettes m this 
primitive style? There^were no cigars lighted 
in the streets; all hail to be done at the 
temple of light, tlie orthodox fire. There was 
no such thing as carrying fire m your waist¬ 
coat pocket, with a French picture and a hun¬ 
dred lights for a penny In the times when 
the curfew rang at eight o’clock every night, 
■for all good people to put out their lights and 
fires, what a fuss there must have been amongst 
the men and maidens bringing back light and 
fire from heaven to earth again The world has 
spun round many times since then. 

But the Under-box died hard, and it was long 
before this means of evoking light was snuffed 
out altogether. The dear old tinder-box, how 
we ought to value it, as the precursor of all 
the cheap lights, and better, of the present hour. 
Let us hope that there may bo a tinder-box 
placed in every antiquanan museum, to show 
unbelieving men what used to be, and to show 
also how much can be done in half a century 
in the way of lighting up an old world cheaply 
and effectually. 

It was reserved for England to abolish the 
tinder-box and make the match of the future. 
She has given us an easy and cheap meaf s of 
producing light, which will last us till tlie ‘crack 
of doom. All sorts of things were tried before 
the right idea was hit upon, but it came at last. 

* At one time we used the old phosphorus 
bottle, and I remember well how a distin¬ 
guished friend and myself nearly set a house on 


fire during the composition of one of these 
bottles, intended to light a match by simply 
inserting it therein and withdrawing it for the 
atmospheric air to act upon it. A sudden flame 
was the inevitable result 

After the match-bottle period came long tire¬ 
some trials of rubbing prepared matches between 
pieces of sand-paper. This was a great improve¬ 
ment on the olu plan, for a candle could be 
lighted in the middle of the night without 
inconvenience. The tinder-box and strike-a¬ 
light were now doomed. Every smoker had his 
tobacco-box rigged out with sand-paper strip and 
pasteboard match. For a change, tue tobacconists 
introduced the German tinder., It would not 
blaze like the ruder match, but would light a 
cigaror a pipe very satisfactorily. Then came 
the red-tipped fusees, which were broken off the 
brown pasteboard as occasion required. These 
were a cleanly and useful invention, and served 
the use of the public for many years. They 
had a great run, and were a veritable success. 
But the world was taken by storm w hen some 
genius introduced the wax taper known as a 
vesta match, a marvel of ‘sweeting and light,’ 
so daintily made—about an inch in length, one 
might apply the word 1 ' ol Hood to it: 

ilv, 
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with ite brown-tipped waxen fibres, no thicker 
than whipcord. Was there ever a brighter idea? 
And it hold* good to this hour. It ought to 
have made the fortune of the inventor, and 
perhaps did so. It was the outcome of a great 
thought—a scintillation, something like what 
Byron or Goethe would have given mankind if 
they had dabbled in chlorate of potash and phos¬ 
phorus. 

After this splendid addition to public utility, 
with a tiny box to strike the light upon, there 
came a host of claimants, and the fully developed 
lueifer-mati li for ordinary u*>es, the making of 
which employs so many hands, and requires such 
large maimlat luring appliances in our large 
towns. In the wav of merchandise and the 
introduction of a new trade, as well as in per¬ 
sonal comfort, what a chasm has been bridged 
over since the time of the obsolete tinder-box ! 
Matches that strike in their own way, on tlieir 
own bo\ ; vesuwans, and fusees, highly odorif¬ 
erous, that deal out light with the persistence 
of a November squib or a rocket; Limited 
Liability Gompames for match-making! And 
not only have luciler-matchos introduced a new 
trade, but the manufacture of boxes to contain 
them has created a new industry. In almost 
every shop-wnulow you see some device for 
retaining the precious match—in German or real 
silver, in papier-macht', in pasteboard, wood, or 
( upper, in tm or leather, or iron or china. 
There are all sorts of contrivances : boxes, in 
annual and bird forms, and illimitable vases, all 
containing the ubiquitous little match for boudoir 
and bedroom, and pocl et and mantel-shelf. The 
French and Italians are fiflt behind us in pretty 
designs—in fact, their boxes are almost unique, 
with their self-acting sprin'gs, and bright little 
pictures of groups and. familiar scenery. 

Only, think of the comfort <jf these compact, 
well-filled boxes going the tour of the world by 
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tlie ton, joy-producers and light-carriers to the 
ends of the earth. They illuminate town arid 
jungle and bush, caves and tunnels and moun- 
• , tains, marts and churches, railways and steamers 
—every spot except the bottom of a coal-mine, 
where evtrn their tiny mightiness might put in 
actfon aW the forces of nature, and blow up 
mine, minerals, and men. Shall we imperii our 
safety by all this luminosity and pyiotecliny ? 
No ; we cannot now dispense with these valu¬ 
able aids to light and convenience. Perhaps the 
future may produce greater wonders as light- 
givers ; but alongside the old tinder-box in the 
museum, let us place the vesta taper, the vesu- 
vian fuse, and the common sinking-match yi lept 
lucifor, just to show what modern science, as 
opposed to the science of old days, eau aceoutplish 
■when it tabes a thing in hand. AVe have 
well-nigh forgotten the old light, and have 
got the new one, that despises Hint, and sand¬ 
paper and steel ; and there is no four that we 
; shall play with the fire and tlie light until 
we tire or burn our fingers, or that we shall 
ever wish ourselves back amongst the glooms 
of the old tinder-box. 

T HE ST U P ID CO U P L E. 

AN KI*lSOI>M OF TIIK ATLANTIC. 

‘Tnrc Stupid Couru: ’--at least that was what 
the other passenger* called them timing the III.4 
lew davs of the voyage, after the ship had sailed 
from (.Queenstown. Nol that they were so veiy 
stupid either, but people readily get nicknames 
on board a v< hm* 1, ami a nickname once acquired 
is apt to stick. 

John Piorrepuinl and Ins wife hail come on 
board the tiJwstu at (Queenstown by the last 
tender a few minutes before the piopellcr com¬ 
menced to revolve slowly, and they had not yet 
found their stateroom, when the .signal, ‘Full 
speed ahead,’ passed from the bridge to the 
engine-room; mul the Ibrolden.- 0 f the great 
engines told all old fr.r. li r l!i.:i their voyago 
was commenced in earnest, and that, till the ship 
entered New York harbour, the engines would 
not rest fo* a moment from their work ol 
driving the great ship on. The saloon of the 
Simla, was tpiite full ol cabin passengers, and 
she had many steerage and .second-cabin pas¬ 
sengers as well. She was the largest and newest 
ship of the line, and was commanded by the 
Company’s commodore, Captain IJoud, a general 
favomite, and known among old travellers to 
and from America as the luckiest skipper that 
had ever sailed the Atlantic. Perhaps it was 
because there were so many of theso seasoned 
travellers, wise in the ways of steamers, on board, 
that John Pierrepoint and his wife seemed to*be 
particularly inexperienced in travel, and there¬ 
fore deserving of being* called stupid ; they must 
certainly never liaVb taken a long yoyage before ; 
they showed no disposition to struggle for what 
some thought the best seats at table, and they 
accepted without* grumble the stateroom assigned 
to them, which was one of the smallest in the 
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ship. In fact, they were too easily satisfied. 
Tho Pierrepoints were reserved because they 
knew no one on board ; but this seemed to give 
them no concern, they beiug perfectly satisfied 
with their own society. Many of the American 
families and other passengers had known each 
other at home or had met*before, either in other 
ships or travelling about in Europe, and were 
like a largo party of old friends. 

This journey in autumn to America was wliat 
the Pierrepoints called their wedding trip; but 
it was a long deferred one, for they had been 
mniried ne.itly six years, and bad left three 
little children at home in eareful hands. Before 
they were married, they had really settled to 
go tft Aitieiica for their wedding trip; but just 
then Mr Pierrepoint had inherited a property, 
and oath year afterwards something had happened 
to prevent their plan from being carried out. 

Tlyj weatlu r was splendid out in flic Atlantic. 
The occuu had its long low roll, sometimes 
showing a ripple where the wind touched it 
tenderly, and sometimes crisped by a light breeze, 
which ^.‘iierally died away at sunset, and each 
day the voyagers saw a red sun sinking into the 
water right ahead. At TVngth, one afternoon, 
the voyage was half over—mid-Atlantic liad 
been leached. Pierrepoint and his wile were 
far aft. on the poop, dose to the rail, he reading, 
and she knitting, as their custom was. She is 
a fair gracious woman, with gray eyes and 
squirrel-coloured hair, perhaps about twenty-five 
years of age. lie is a long-limbed, well-knit 
fellow of tliiilv, decp-diesled and lean, black¬ 
balled, with .i cusp beanl and tuwnv skin. Ue 
is dieSsed m one of his old win to flannel 
cricketing suits, with a hat of the same stuff. 
People wore piclty much wliat they liked on 
deck, and tins was John l’lerrepoint’s fancy; 
while some of the other gentlemen, with tall 
lints, glorious scarfs, diamond pins, and every- 
Ihmg else lo match, endeavoured by their dress 
fo fascinate the ladies, who were sitting, or 
walking about the deck, in all the brilliant 
colours of a {lower-ganlcn. 

There was one passenger who attracted more 
attention than any other, and this was not a 
young lady, nor a gentleman with a diamond 
pm; he was simply a little boy of eight; but 
then lie was Captain Hood’s son, and every’ one 
wished to be fuendly with him and to amuse 
him. ITo had made friends of all the passengers, 
and was quite at home on board, and now was 
running to and fro 014 the poop among tho 
gioupa of ladies and gentlemen, lolling a great 
coloured ball of hollow mdia-nibbor. 

Captain Hood’s home was on the Hudson, a 
few miles from New Yoik citv. His elder 
cluldien were girls,* and little Jack was his only 
son It had been an old promise, that as soon 
as Jack was eight years ol age, his father was 
to take him a voyage to England and back; 
indeed, from the tune that Jack was four years 
old, he had talked about this great treat he was 
to have; and m the meantime his interest in 
nautical matters grow large by watching tho 
craft of all kinds passing up and down the ^ 
Hudson, right in front of the windows of their 
house. When the time ciftne, and Captain Hootl 
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saw lie could take Jack over, his mother was 
very unwilling to let him go ; she feared some 
harm might happen to him, and raised all the 
difficulties and objections she possibly could; 
but Jack and his father carried the day. The 
first eastward run of the Shasta was a chance 
not to be missed ; and, the weather was very fine, 
and settled. Mrs Hood with her daughters came 
down to the wharf at New York to see the 
steamer olf. Her last words to her husband 
were: ‘Remember, if you don’t brim; Jack safe 
home, you needn’t come without him.’ The 
captain remembered these words later. He 
replied : ‘All right, little woman; we'll be back 
with you for breakfast some fine morning in 
less than five weeks.’ 

During the voyage to Liverpool, all went well. 
The chief stewardess took Jack under her special 
care, and he slept in her cabin. While the ship 
was in the Mersey, Jack and his friend the 
stewardess went to stay at d farm in Lancashire, 
and only came down a day or two before the 
steamer sailed on her present voyage. The boy 
was now quite accustomed to life on board a 
steamer’, and went where he liked all over the 
ship; the bridge ami the steerage wore the only 
forbidden places. He had become quite friendly 
with many of the sailors ; and he had not the 
least objection to a confidential chat with some 
of the grimy and half-naked stoker.-, most of 
them Irishmen, who came up on deck when 
they could, iroin the depth* of the stoke-hole, 
to get a breath of fresh air. The solemn old 
Scotch engineer was his particular favourite. 

On this very day, when the voyage was sup¬ 
posed to be half over, and before the passen¬ 
gers came on deck to enjoy the evening sun, 
the conversation at dinner had turned upon the 
subject of persons falling overboard from a Hi ip 
going fast, and the chances ot saving them. 
Various persons at the table told tlieir experi¬ 
ences of sucli matters ; and after a little while, 
it seemed that the passenger* who were joining 
in the discussion had formed themselves into 
two parties, one of which, comprising chiefly 
the landsmen and younger travellers on board, 
seemed to hold the opinion that it wits a simple 
enough matter to pick a person up who had 
fallen over in daylight and m fine weather. ‘If 
he can swim,’ tliey said, ‘lie can keep himself 
up till a boat is lowered and rows to him. If 
he can’t swim, some one who can, jumps over¬ 
board, and holds him up till both are rescued. 
Or a life-buoy is thrown to lam, and that keeps 
liim up.’ t But they had to admit that they had 
never seen tins done. f 

The other party at table, headed by some 
captains of ships who wore passengers by the 
Shasta, and some of the ol ler travellers, were ■ 
of a different opinion. They said that help 1 
almost always came too late; and that no matter J 
how quickly a boat is lowered, the person who ; 
has fallcu over is left so far astern tliat lie | 
sinks before he can he found—that, from a boat, j 
it is very difficult to see such a small objcAfc a*. 
a man’s head among the hollows of the waves, | 
and this even m fine weather and with good , 
light If a man is a very good swimmer and! 

Srfas presence of mind, he has some chance, for j 
he can keep himself up a long time ; and if a j 
boat is sent after hurt} he can cull to it, or, 


signal it, when he happens to rise on a wave 
at the ’same time that the boat rises. 

One skipper told a story, which, however, did 
not relate to a man. lie said : ‘ When I was 
homeward-bound iroin India last time, the first 
mate had a splendid large cockatoo, a 1 £reat net, 
and so tame tliat he would sit on yodr finger. 
Well, one day he flew overboard und settled 
down on the water astern. Wc had just come 
into the north-east trades, and were going about 
six knots. I threw all sails aback as boon as 
1 could, and sent some bands in our quartir- 
boat after the bird. It took ten minutes or a 
quarter ol an hour to get the boat out, and all 
the time I kept my eye on the bird ; and when 
the boat was oil, 1 went up into the mizzeu 
riggii/g and watched the poor cockatoo for a long 
time ; but the men in the boat couldn’t find it; 
and \\e could not succeed m directing them to 
where it wa*. They came hack without it.’ 

Another captain said: ‘ When 1 was in a 
steamer, l always kept one bo t< ready for 
lowerum, with cover off and oar» and all in 
her; but it tikes you to be very quick to pi< k 
a man up who lias fallen over. Many •■ailoi.i 
can’t swim, and then of course they go to the 
bottom at once.’ 

Shortly alter this, the passenger* came ori 
deck. They did not know that, tins day, the 
thing they had been talking about was to be 
enacted before their eyes. 

Jack Hood was rolling his great ball and 
rushing about after it screaming with delight, 
when -’i 1 !• * 1, \ : 'ter a strong throw, it fell on 
the i .;l, . .'i s», with a bound, into the sea. 

The child stood still with amazement for a 
recond ; and then, running to where Ins ball 
had disappeared, lie cbm bed on the rail to see 
wliat had become of it; and hclorc any band 
could reach him, lie had fallen over lido the 
waves The terrified passenger-, saw him rise to 
the surface and stretch out Ins arms, w ole the 
Hieilnng foam from the ship’- prop* Her turned 
him round and round in the wat**r, and the 
ship ru-hed on, leaving lnm behind. The 
1 ’icrrepomts were not \ cry near the place where 
little Jack fell o\er; thej were at the other side 
of the deck; but Mrs Pierrepoint, when she 
saw him climbing, laid her hand quickly on 
her husband’s shoulder. He looked 1V[> instantly, 
and following lar eye* to the spot, saw the boy 
just as he fell. In one moment he was on his 
feet, kicked oil Ins canvas shoes, threw his hat 
on the deck, and turning hit face towards the 
bridge, where he knew some of the ship’s officers 
were always stationed, he called out m a voice 
which rang like a trumpet-call over the ship, 
* Man overboard 1 ’ Then, with a quick run and 
leap, he had cleaned the rail, and the broken 
twisting water of the ship’s trrfck had dosed 
over him. He was on the surface again in a 
moment, und, taking a glance back at the ship, 
to know his position, stretched out into a long 
steady stroke m the direction where he knew 
the child was. ' 

Great confusion and excitement fell upon the 
passengers, but not upon ‘ho officers of tho 
rii ip. Captain Hood was standing on the bridge 
talking t.o the second officer, when he heard the 
cry ot riMan overboard!’ He fooked aft, and 
saw a man disappearing over the stern ; then 
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lie saw in the steamer’s wake two heads, one 
dark, and the other small and fair; and further 
away, floatin'' high, the coloured ball. A sailor 
who was cleaning some brass-work near the 
stern, ran forward, calling out to the captain • 
‘Your s*u has fallen overboard, sir, and a 
p^aenge* has jumped after lnm.’ The captain’s 
hand was on the engme-room telegraph, and 
down into the depths of the slap went tin* 
signals. The engineer and some of his sub¬ 
ordinates were sitting about in front of the 
groat engines, in tbe mixture of lamplight and 
dim daylight which pervades that region. Some 
of the meu had stietched themselves out on fhe 
floor ol checkered iron plates. It was an idle 
time. The engines were going full speed and 
working well; one man was billing a• stoiy, 
vlicn, to the astonishment of them all, the tele¬ 
graph bell rang, and •the index, whn Ii pointed 
to ‘Full speed ahead,’ moved across the dial to 
‘Stand by. Tlieie was a general cry of ‘ What’s 
wrong?’ The engineer was close to the wheel 
which controlled the engines, and Ins assistants 
stood by. Again the bell rang, and tin* index 
pointed to ‘Stop’ The engines came to a stand, 
tile revolutions of the propeller stopped, a strange 
quiet fell on the engine-room ; mid the tremor 
all over the ship ceawd. They all watched the 
it legraph The bell rang again, and the index 
moved to ‘ \sieru—blow;’ and again m a minute 
or two, to * Hall.’ 

The engmeii now had time to speak : ‘What’s 
wiong oil deck 7 One of jou run up and bung 
down word quick ’ 

Mickey, u fueman, with bare feet and bare 
shoulders, was .-.landing at the foot ol the almost 
perpendicular lion ladder, and at the engineers 
word, lie ran up as nimbly as a monkey; but 
lit did not return ; and m a ft vv minute* another 
man went up, who returned immediately, all 
breathlc-., and told the otlnrs what had occurred ; 
and that lie had seen the Hint messenger, Mickey, 
m the boat whit li had been sent oil to the 
rescue. All who could then went up on deck, 
to see the result The head-engineer would not 
quit his post. The reversing of the engines had 
now brought the steamer to a stand. Tin* next 
signal came down, ‘Slow;’ and the good steamci 
moved slowly ba< kwards on her track. 

When tTn* first alarm was given, atnl while 
the captain, who never lo«t In* pv,w,."'e of 
mind Jot* a moment, was rommi.i.raiii' with 
the engine-room, lie made a sign to the second 
officer, who called out: 1 Man overboard ! Stand 
by t<> lower away tbe gig.’ The sailors who were 
on docu ran to obey this order. A boat’s crew of 
four hands and a cockswain were "at once ready. 
The boat was wiely lowered, and the men were 
at their oars. Before she cast off, the cockswain 
cried: ‘ I waSit a man for the boat’s bow.’ 
Mickey the fireman waited for no orders, but 
laying hold of the ropes, swung himself over, 
and slid down into the bow of tlie boat, which 
at once rowed quickly away. Before it set off, 
Mrs Pierrcpoint ran # gv<? to the side and threw 
down into the boat’s stern the Scotch plaid on 
which her husband Juul been lying? 

Mrs Pierre]mint was quite calm ; but the 
other passengers seemed airnid to approach her; 
they did not know just what to say-*wliollier 
to congratulate her on her husband’s daring, or 


to condole with her upon his danger. Some of 
the ladies were in hysterics ; all were watching 
with the greatest concern the course of the 
boat, and trying to make out the child and the . 
swimmer among the waves far astern; for the 
steamer liad run more than a quartef of a mile 
before tlie boat was rcady.to leave her. 

The men in the boat rowed fiercely. The 
passengers eouhl see the cockswain and the bow¬ 
man standing up, Irving to distinguish some¬ 
thing where the waves lifted; but even with 
glus-e", they could see nothing of the swimmer. 

A famous general, who had marched with a 
great army to victory, was on board; he did 
not know the Pierrcpoints; but he came up 
now 1 o Mrs Pierrepoint, and holding his hat 
m his hand, said: ‘Madam, your brave husband 
has done a noble act. It is grand to see such 
pluck and dasli. I trust you will have him 
back soon. Will you conic: up on tlie bridge 
beside the captain, fchere you can have a much 
better outlook over tbe sea ; and perhaps yon 
will make use ol my binocular i ’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ she said. ‘I shall bo glad 
to have your glass, and to go on tlie bridge— 
il tlie •captain allows me,’ she added, smiling. 

‘ Hut 1 don’t think my husband is iii dangef; he 
has often been a long time in Ihe water, and 
can swim well in bis clothe*. There is still 
plenty of light for the boat to find him. I only 
hope he may catch that dear little child in time. 
The boat should reach them soon.’ 

The general led Mr* Pierrepoint up to the 
bridge, and said a word to the captain. The 
captain at once came over, saying. ‘ The boat 
i» close to them now ; I saw them less than a 
minute ago through my gloss on the top of 
a wave.’ 

‘Ho von see them? Are they together?’ 
asked Mrs Pierrepoint. 

‘ Yes,’replied the captain; ‘I believe they are.’ 
But his voice was now broken, and he took hold 
of Mrs Pierrepoiut’s hand. ‘ 1 watched my child 
from here, with the glass, till at last lie floated 
so low that I could scarcely see him ; and just 
as he seemed sinking, your husband dashed 
across the spot where he was, and 1 saw by a 
wave of his hand towards the ship that he had 
caught him. He is now waiting for the boat. 
—What a splendid swimmer he is ! ’ 

‘0 yes; he is a good swimmer. 1 am so 
glad he was near,’ said Mis Pierrepoint.—*’I 
believe, captain, lie will bring back your little 
boy sale.’ 

When Pierrepoint sprang over, he had been 
so quick, that he was* not very far from the 
child; but he knew that all depended on 
reaching him soon, and he conld only see him 
now and then, when the waves lifted them both 
at the same time* but those glimpses gave him 
the direction; and without minding in the least 
the fact that the steamer was receding from him 
at the rate of lifteen miles an hour, and that he 
was left alone in tlie middle of the great A tlantio 
vvitft no one near Lira but 4 little sinking child, 
lie i warn on as quickly as possible, saw the child 
on the bide of a wave, made a dash at him, and 
caught him by the arm as he was sinking. 

.Tat k’s fears had got the better of him ; he Iuta"'’ 
given up hope; but now he roused up, and 
With a cry, caught Jofin Pierrcpoiut’s beard. 
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Pierrepoint raised the child’s head as far as he 
dared, and placed his little cheek against his 
own, while passing his left arm round Jack’s 
waist. Jack began to recover from his fright, 
and as he had often bathed in colder water 
than this, *he did not mind the sea so much, 
now that lie had something to hold on to. 

‘ Well, Jacky, how arc you now, and what 
made you jump into the water?’ asked Picrre- 
point. 

‘Oh, take me back to papa—take me back 
to the steamer ! Where is the steamer 1 ’ 

‘Now you must keep quiet, and not fret,’ 
said Pierrepoint ‘We nave just to wait here 
till we arc sent for. Your father is sending a 
boat for us.—Are you cold, Ja' ky ?’ 

‘ No ; not very cold; but show me where the 
steamer is.’ 

‘Well,’ said Pierrepoint, ‘rub the salt water 
out of your eyes against my cheek, and 1 ’ll turn 
round till we face the steamer; then, when 
we rise on the top of a wave, you must look 
quick.’ 

They looked; and there was the great steamer 
with her four masts ami low red funnels, with 
clouds of white steam lushing out of her escape- 
pipes’ as she lay almost stationary on the water 
about a quarter of a mile away. 

Pierrepoint could see that the upper decks and 
bulwarks and the lower rigging weie swarming 
with people; every one on board seemed to have 
come up. When they rose on the next wave, 
a great change had taken place for them—the 
sun had set. Pierrepoint saw it disappear as 
the wave lilted them, and the surface ol the 
water became a dark gray ; but the strong light 
still shone for a few seconds longer on the 
funnels and masts of 1 be steamer. 

Pierrepoint with his little burden floated so 
low that the men in the boat had not yet seen 
him ; but lie had seen the boat just us the sun 
disappeared, and now knew when* to look for 
it. lie pulled a white handkerchief out of lus 
coat-pocket, and when they were on the top of a 
sea, lie gave a shout ami waved; but the call 
was unheeded ; the sea sank from under them, 
and they were in the hollow before the boat had 
risen. The next time lie succeeded. As the 
boat rose, the cockswain heard a call, and saw 
the swimmers on a wave. The boat’* course was 
sliglitly altered, and in a few minutes the boat 
had them alongside. 

All this time, Pierrepoint had been treading 
water’ quietly, only keeping a lookout, and 
encouraging Jack to keep up his heart; but 
Jacky could not have J ipt up much longer. 
The fright and cold were telling upon him, 
and as the boat came up, Ins big eyes closed, 
and his cheek dropped heavily against' Pierre- 
point’s. 

The cockswain now took charge of the situa¬ 
tion. ‘ Don’t be m a huny, sir,’ he culled.—‘ How 
is the boy 1 ’ 

* Oh, I tliiuk he is all right,’ said Pierrepoint; 
‘he was quite lively a minute ago ’ ‘ 

The cockswain then called : ‘ Bo careful now; 
steady, lads, there; be very careful One of 
you catch the child by the arm, anothor of you 
my hold of the gentleman.’ 

Pierrepoint had laid his hand lightly on the 
boat’s gunwale and still held Jacky firmly. 


Mickey tlie fireman fastened his toes among the 
bottom boards of the boat, and stretching down 
till his face almost touched the water, caught 
little Jacky first by one arm and then by both, 
and with a dexterous twist raised him quietly 
from the water and laid him in the lottom of 
the boat. Two of the sailors then '• caught 
Pierrepoint by the shoulders and pulled him 
in; then they patted him on the breast and 
back, a way that sailors have of expressing 
sympathy and approval; and then they cheerou 
and waved their caps towards the ship. The 
rowers again took their places, the boat was 
quietly turned, and the men rowed back towards 
the steamer. 

Mr Pierrepoint and Mickey attended to tlie 
child. 1 Ills (olour now returned, and his eyes 
opened, and he sat up, the water running out 
«>t hib linen clothes. Pierrepomt’s eye now caught 
sight of his plaid lying in the boat, and he asked 
the (otkswam to pass it to him. 

‘A lady threw it in as we were leaving,’ the 
bteeismun said. 

‘O >es ; 1 know very well win the lady was,’ 
Pierrepoint n plied. ‘I wish T had her here 
just now to take care of tlie boy ’ Then, seeing 
m what a womanly, gentle way Mickey was 
handling tin* child, lie said* ‘Mv blaik 1'riend, 
I’ll appoint you nurse, if Jacky does not mind 
the soot.’ 

Jacky looked up, and recognising the fireman 
as one of his lnends, put Ins arms round lus 
grimy neck. 

‘Sine, sir,’ said Mi<key, ‘Master Jacky knows 
me quite well.’ 

‘Then,’ s.iul Pierrepoint, ‘pull off bin wet 
clothes and loll lum up in the plaid.’ 

Tins was done, and Ja<hy felt quite warm 
and dry. Mickey kept him on Ins knee, rolled 
up like a mummy. 

One of the sailors handed Pierrepoint an old 
I rough jacket, wlinli he pulled on ov« c bis wet 
clothes. 

The steamer had diifled round till her broad¬ 
side was towards (he boat, and therefore, as she 
could do nothing to lessen the distance, the men 
m tin* boat had to do the more rowing, and 
they got on but slowly, for the sea was a little 
rougher, and the light wras going. The captain 
still stood on tlie Shmta's bridge, wltccliing the 
boat through his binocular. He saw Pierrepoint 
and the boy pulled m, and then he could only 
see that the men seemed busy about something 
m the bottom of the boat; alter that, he saw 
Pierrepoint sitting tip, and a brown bundle in 
tlie fireman’s arms, lie know this was his boy, 
rolled up m something ; but lie could not help 
questioning within himself whether liis boy was 
coining back to him alive or dead. 

Mrs Pierrepoint was still beside dap tain Hood, 
and felt that Bhe knew what was passing in his 
mind. Tire boat was now much nearer; they 
were both watching it intently, but the light was 
failing. At the same moment, they both saw Mr 
Pierrepoint stand up and jyavc his right hand 
in a peculiar way. 

‘ That was a signal, madam; wliat does it 
mean ? ’ asked the captain. 

‘Wait a minute till he repeats.—Yes; I see it 
plainly this time. He says, Aft well,’ replied 
Mrs Pierrepoint. 
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These words were heard by some of the ship’s 
officers and passengers who stood near, and they 
raised a cheer, which was taken up all over the 
deck, and passed across the water to the boat, 
winch was getting near. 

m * Thanll Clod ! ’ said Captain TIood. * We will 
soon hafe them on board again.’ He then left the 
bridge in charge of the first officer, and went aft, 
accompanied by Mrs Pierrepoint, to the place 
where the gig would he brought on boaid. Here 
the quartermaster made a clear space oil deck, 
and in the centre of the space stood the < sptam, 
Airs Pierrepoint, and the stewardess To her 
Mrs Pierrepoint said : ‘Order a warm hath to 
he ready for the child;’ and a steward was 
sent down to have this done. 

The boat was now' alongside under the flavits ; 
tin* oars were unshipped ; the hooks of the lilling- 
laeklc were lived m •the rings for raiding the 
boat; all the hands hut tw r o cJnnbed up tin* 
tackle ropes, to lighten the boat, ami then a 
number of willing hands hauled away ujmhi the 
tackle Th<» boat left the water, and mounted 
slowly high into the air till it was above tin* level 
oJ the ship’s hulwalks; the davits were swung 
round, and the boat was gently lowered upon the 
deck. Then a mighty cheer burst out, bats 
ami handkoichiefs were waved, and cheer upon j 
cheer rang over the water. 

Little Jack looked out of his plaid with a 
smile on Ins lace, while Mickey handed his 
precious bundle into Captain flood’.** arms; and 
m a few minutes more Jack- wa-> having a warm 
bath, under the superintendence of his friend 
tin* stewardess ; ainl a little later he was m the 
saloon with drv clothes on, as mciry ns it nothing 
w hule\ < i* had lnippi lied. 

When Pierrepoint stepped on the deck, he 
took his wife’s hand in Ins lor a moment; and 
then a rush was made at him, and both his hands 
were shaken till lie thought his arms would be 
pulled off, but flu* captain canu* on deck at 
once and bore him off to one, of the bathrooms, 
where a warm hath awaited him. A steward 
brought him a supply of dry clothes; and m 
half an hour he was m the saloon, and had to 
undergo nnotliei course of hand-shaking. 

The captain said all lie had to say in a very 
few words, ami with a hand-grasp which said 
more, thanwords. 

The ‘stupid couple’ were now the heroes of 
the ship; ami when the Shasta arrived m New 
Yoik harbour, John Pierrepoint managed, by the 
captain’s Help, to escape being interviewed by 
the lcporlcrs. The reporters, however, heart I 
the st >ry in all its details from, the passengers 
and olheers, ami the Pierrepoints found them¬ 
selves famous. • 

Before the passengers separated, such n number 
of invitations* were offered to the Pierrepoints, 
that, had they been able, they might have spent 
a year or two m America merely paying visits. 
Some of these invitations they were able to 
accept. 

Captain Hood cajrjecf them off at once to his 
house oil the Hudson, where lijtle Jack was the 
first, to bring hi» mother an * account of the 
event of the voyage. 

The Pierrepoints returned to England for 
Christmas without any sea adventures; but 
before they had been two days in America, 


John Pierrepoint wrote to his father to tell of 
their safe arrival in America, and he addressed 
the letter: ‘The Earl of Hurst, Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex, England.’ 
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Op the various projects which have been brought 
forward during the last fifty years to establish 
interocoanie communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, none deserves more con¬ 
sideration than that of a railway for the con¬ 
veyance of ships across the Isthmus of Tehuan¬ 
tepec in Mexico. On the successful completion 
of the jetties at tlic mouth of the Mississippi 
•River in 1871), Mr. J. B. Eads conceived the 
grander project of extending that great river, 
commercially, into the Pacific Ocean. Since 
that day to the present moment, his time and 
energies have been directed to bringing forward 
and developing this important undertaking. The 
tw <4 principal reasons for its inception are—first, 
the shortening of the voyage by seven hundred 
miles over that of Nicaragua, and from twelve 
hundred to two thousand over that of Panama, 
on all* the mam commemal lines of the world. 
Second, the economy of tins method m construc¬ 
tion and operation. * 

Immediately on obtaining the concessions from 
the Mexican government, he visited the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and took wilh him engineers, 
who made the necessary surveys of the route. 
He extended and completed these surveys 
two years later, and obtained definite and de¬ 
tailed information which enabled him to locale 
the line for the construction of the railway, and 
to make the net easily se» lions and plans of the 
work, and a careful and detailed estimate of 
the cost of construction. These surveys showed 
that the ground was favourable over its entire 
length lor the construction of a railway. These 
and nthci previous examinations made by other 
parties also established the fact that the climatic 
conditions \u*re not unfavourable, and also that 
valuable materials and available labour were pro¬ 
curable on the Isthmus. 

While the surveys weie being made upon 
the Isthmus, and the estimates prepart d, close 
attention was given to the mechanical appli¬ 
ances The result lias been that anaiigonient-. 
have been made for lifting, hauling, and liaudling 
vessels up to five thousand tons, and for convey¬ 
ing them by rail from oci an to ocean. These 
mechanical appliances art* briefly as follows. 
The Oonfssacnulcot River drams the mam valley 
of the Isthmus on tty Atlantic side. At its 
mouth is a bar, composed ol alluvium brought 
down by the river. There are now fifteen feet 
of watte on this bar, which can be cheaply 
deepened by means of parallel jetties. Jnsido 
the bar is a tine* anchorage for ships with sixty 
feet depth of water The river for twenty-five 
miles will be utilised for navigation. The .ter¬ 
minus of the railway will be located at Minatitlan. 
Ail excavated basin from the river leads to the 
lilting-dock, which will be capable of raising the 
largest vessels in about fifteen minutes. It will 
be about four hundred and seventy-five feet in 
length, seventy-five feet in width, and twel.^ 
feet in depth, built of 6teel plates, with sub¬ 
stantial bulkheads fore Slid aft and atliwartships. 
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On a second dork, about seven feet below the 
upper deck, will be built a system of hydraulic 
rams, perhaps one hundred and fifty or more in 
number. Those are to be connected together 
by pipes, and the whole system connected with 
an hydraulic pressure-pump, for actuating the 
rams. 

The rams are arranged in longitudinal lines 
and cross lines, and the latter are spaced six 
feet seven inches apart. Under the central part 
of the vessel there will he one ram under 
the keel, one under the bottom on each side, 
one under the bilge, and one at the side of the 
vessel. These rams when raised come up 
through the upper deck of the floating dock. 
On this upper deck are placed six ponderous 
rails like those to be used on the railway. 
The carriage for transporting the vessels has a 
system of supports that correspond exactly with 
the rams in the dock There is a i onlimious keel- 
block, and the supports, as w>ll as the keel-block, 
arc actuated by the rams underneath. Powerful 
centrifugal pumps will pump the water from the 
pontoon, which rises with the carriage upon it, 
under the vessel. Just bcfoie coming into con¬ 
tact with the vessel, the hydrauli* pro-ure- 
pumps raise the presses under the kuppmts, and 
tiring the latter up to the vessel's hull, so that 
they exert a gentle pressure against the keel, 
bottom, and bilges, besides bringing up a series 
of adjustable girths at the sides of the 
vessel. 

As the vessel rises slowly out of the water, 
its weight becomes greater and greater upon the 
suppoils, and consequently upon the rains that 
are holding them up. The peculiar arrangement 
of the rams causes the weight of the vessel 
to be equalised over the whole system, so that 
when it is entinly out of the water, and iri 
whole weight resting upon the rams, they must 
bear it equally from stem to stern nncl from 
side to bide. The support*, as they arc thus 

f ilaced against the vessel by tin* ram-, are now 
ocked to the girders of the carriage by adju-lmg 
nuts or hand-wheels, whuh are run down on 
the screw-thread cut into tile columns ol the 
supports. When this is done, the valve of the 
pressure-pump is opened, and the water which 
was under compression an I held up fhe rams, 
escapes, and the rams recede downwaid into the 
pontoon. By this means the distributed weight 
of the vessel is transported to the carriage, and 
it now rests upon the girders in tin* same way 
that it rested upon the ero-s-lmcs of the rams. 
For instance, if there are thirty lines of rams, 
and the vessel weighs thrive thousand tons there 
would be just one hundred tons upon each line 
of rams. When the load is transported from 
the rams to the carriage, there will be one 
hundred tons upon each of the. thirty girders. 
Now there are just as many wheels under one 
girder as under another; consequently, each 
wheel bears its exact proportion of the load ; 
that is, if the whole weight is thirty-six hun¬ 
dred tons, and there are three hundred and sifty 
wheels, there will be just ten tons, no more and 
no less, upon each wheel. • It is not intended 
to bring more than eight or nine tons upon a 
^eel, although in their manufacture they will 
be tested to twenty tons. There is with each 
wheel a powerful spring, Vchicli will also be tested 


' to bear a weight of twenty tons before closing. 
| They will have a ‘ ran ’ of about six inches ; and 
! when the maximum load is upon them there 
! will still be a space of about tliree or four inches, 
; which will allow the carriage to overcome any 
' slight irregularities there may be in fihe track, 
i and will also give an easy cushion for the vessel 
and the carriage to rest upon during the journey 
across the Isthmus. 

The power for transporting vessels across the 
Isthmus will be one, two, three, or more loco¬ 
motive engines of very powerful construction, 
capable ol hauling two or three thousand tons 
each ; such locomotive* have already been con¬ 
structed, and still larger ones may be, without 
going beyond the 1 units of a proper construction. 
The road-hod will be built of materials wlinh 
are found on the whole line of the road ; and 
the superstructure of the'road-bed will consibt 
j of two feet of broken si one ballast and long 
! steel-plated ties on wlu<h will rest six steel 
! rail-, weighing Irom one bundled t<* one hundred 
land twuity-iive pounds pir lined yard. The 
gradients to be overcome are arivo'v light, 

and can be surmounted by i • ■ 11 '*t • x power. 

' The changes of direction, where it is iicecwvy to 
make them to save very heavy mountain cuttings, 
1 will he made hy large floating turn-table- The 
\e-«-el with its carnage will be run upon these 
tahh-; the water will then be pumped out of 
the pontoons whuli constitute the table-, and 
the\ will be revolved, resting upon a uiJiion 
of water, until tiny* are m the new* direction 
required There are five <>1 these floating turn¬ 
tables requnod to make the changes of directum. 
On the l\v die sub*, tin* terminus will be m a 
; lake 01 lagoon, which will require dredging to 
give Unity feet of depth ; and the lmibour oil 
tins side will be commodious and entirely p-o- 
t’ • l -d I rum tile sea 

j These in genual are the plans piopo ed, and 
' more recent mv e-aunt ions in refer* me t ■ th< roni- 
p.native economy ol trnmqtortjtiou by ship-canal 
• and "lup-railwav have shown conclusively that 
’ the latter is moie economical both in construction 
1 and m opeiutum There is no doubt that ships 
may be moved with economy ami with safety at 

■ a -peed of about tin miles per hour, so that the 
di-t.uice of on ■ hundred and thirty-four nulcs 

■may he traversed, all debus include*!, in from 

■ eighteen to twenty hours. The time required to 
pass through the Panama ( \maJ, about fifty miles 

1 iri 1* noth, will not lie less than twenty-four hours, 

I eonipaimg it with the time required m the Sue/ 
j Canal. Tin* canal at Nicaragua, one bundled and 
j eighty-ix miles total length, with from twaive 
j to twenty locks, may lequire, perhaps, four days 
fill ships to pass from ocean to ocean. The cost 
of the Panama Canal, as recently ^given by Hie 
naval ofheers of the United States and by other 
i:"] r !’!'!”.■ pai ties who have examined the 
w. *s, ei I al- • by the London Financial New*, is 
tin<*e hundred million to six hundred million 
! dollars. The cost of the Nicaragua Canal would 
1 probably be not less thari' t\»;p hundred millions ; 

; the most reliabP estimate being that of Major 
1 M‘Karland, U.S.a., who estimated it at one hun¬ 
dred and forty million dollars. 

It is more than probable that Mexico and the 
United States will unite to bring, forward this 
important project to a speedy conclusion. The 
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A LITTLE TOAD-LOBE. 


ClUMnben* .Tonmal, f 
Oct S, 188.'; ] ' 

work of construction, ifc is hoped, will coninience 
in earnest this coming year; and it is calculated 
that four years is suflicicnl to complete and put 
the railway into operation. 


. 4* LITTLE TOAD-LORE. 

When the faint bloom of dew is upon the lawn of 
a country-house, an odd creature will sometimes 
crawl out from amidst the thukets of ro.-e and 
dahlia. Its presence is tolerated there, but only 
because grubs and slugs arc worse (ompanv still, 
li its habits were not so seciet, if it were gneu 
to parading where muslins flutter and <loaded 
canes btab the air, it would hardly he permitted 
to find a covert in the old garden. And evfn as 
it is, there are few people who do not regard 
the toad with some nver^on. 

The strange tadpole transformations; the ab¬ 
sorption of the tail, the gradual change of a gill- 
breather info a lung-breather—these wonders are 
common both to the toad and the frog families. 
But tin-re is a considerable difleience m the j 
appearaneo of the spawn of the two reptiles • 
frog-spawn is deposited in masses, load-spawn in 
strings that are often from twenty to thirty feet in 
length. The doti, too, that, develop into toads are 
smaller and d.ukev than tlio^e that indicate the 
im ipient frogling. Later on in life, further points 
of difference are established. The lrog lias a large 
array of feeble teeth ; the toad is toolhle—, wliibt 
wart'- (or tubercles) exuding an neud puce are 
pu-ulmr to the latter animal. This distillation, 
it may he rentalked here, more aerid than the 
poison of seipenis, hut lia- not a like mjmious 
efh 11 when taken into the enrul.iturn. Toads are 
commonly tailh hut (‘aipenter tells u* that 
tadpole-, secluded from file light and kept at a 
low temperature will retain their tails and con¬ 
tinue to glow as tadpoles. Tin-* xpkr* .*• o i- 
itrcnglhened and illu-tratcd by ;! i ■ i 
the proteus, wdikh inhabits underground lakes in 
the Tirol, and is a member of the same i.imih 
as the toad, has a tail somewhat tadpole like. 

The toad wdien squatted in the mos, of a hill¬ 
side, or wdien dug out of a garden bordei, looks 
anything bftWi lively and active annual Hi- 
apjiea’unce somewdi.it belies him. lie has a mole 
than womanly quiekm— of tongue, for instance; 
the root of that organ is placed near to the trout 
oi the mouth, and when at rest, its tip reposes in 
the apeituro of the throat. Its motions are of 
a marvellous rapidity: the eye cannot follow 
them ; a passing insect seems to melt into thin 
air, rather than Jo be caught by that agile organ 
and swallowed. As a climber, too, the toad is 
more than iesp«dable, and there arc numerous 
instances on record of his powers in this direction. 
'He has been known to mount plastered and white¬ 
washed walls, to ascend flights of steps, and e\foi 
to perform the feat of getting into a flower-pot; 
no easy matter, wdien the inclination of the 
exterior is considered* * In accoutring for these 
climbing feats, the \cry considerable stretch of 
his body and limbs when extended must not be 
forgotten. Capable, like the lion, of large meals 
and of long abstinences, the toad has a lion-like 
pride about the nature of his food. It is said that 


he will not prey upon anything that is not in 
motion ; he disdains all butcher-meat, and has 
a gentlemanly instinct for pursuing flying game. 
Slugx, grubs, and worms and insects are the 
‘chief of his diet;’ and there is an account of a 
naturalist who used to dissect toads and obtain 
rare insects, which he promoted from the stomach 
to the cabinet There is little doubt that toads 
will eat boos and defy stings ; as many as thirty- 
two bees have been found on oj_H‘,ning a toad; 
and wa-ps and bees have been seen hanging by 
their stings to the mouths of toads. Snakes eat 
toads; and toads sometimes return the compli¬ 
ment, and eat small snakes. *The toad’s oddest 
meal, however, is that winch he makes upon his 
own skin. When tin- is ca-t off, lie rolls it into a 
commodious parcel and swallows it; thus afford¬ 
ing an illustration oi economy that would appear 
to have been overlooked by many instructors. 
Tim shedding of the skin causes the toad to 
appear of different colours at dillcrent times, and 
rome people have 1>een led to bolie\o that Ins 
complexion changes with the weather. Other 
points of interest about him art: the humiliating 
resemblance of the musilcs of Ins thigh and leg to 
those of^a man; the curious fact that lie cannot 
breathe if Ins month be held open; and the 
equally curious fact that in ins family, as in that 
of the cuckoos, then* is a large preponderance of 
males. 

The distribution of the toad in our i-lands is 
rather irregular; m a few districts, loads are even 
more numerous than frogs; in general they are 
much scarcer. The natteijack load, distinguished 
bv a bright yellow line along the middle of the 
biik, and other peculiarities, while found in 
some localities, is entirely absent m others. In 
Hilbert White’s time, tins vaiietv was plentiful 
m the neighbourhood of Solborne, but is said 
now to have entirely disappeared. The common 
opinion, that there are no toads m Ireland, is 
incorrect; m the south-western part-, of the 
island the natterjack abounds, in spite of the 
strenuous disbelief of all true* Irishmen in his 
e\i-lence. Either the natterjack or the common 
load makes an amusing pet, and o\en where 
they are kept indoors, are easily fed on worms 
! and meat. They have an adwmtage, too, over 
I other pets, insomuch as they are creatures that 
will live forty or fifty years, or e\en more, m 
confinement. 

The toad lia* an interesting natural history, 
and an unnatural history not less entertaining. 
There are the well-worn stories of the jewel 
in the toads head, and of Ins sojourning. 1 ? for 
years in stone. There js a queer old story, 
too, of his resorting to a certain plant in order 
to cure himself of spider-bites. The old necro¬ 
mancers used him freely, and two loads dressed in 
green velvet that were unearthed some years ago 
had probably been part of the stock-in-trade of 
a friend of darkness. IS or arc superstitions about 
toads gone from England jet; there are localities 
where the application of a toad is supposed to 
stop Weeding, and a dried toad is worn as a charm 
against rheumatism. In Devonshire, there is a 
family of foreign extraction, widely scattered over 
the county, whose members have a reputation 
for curing ‘king’s evil’ by means of toads. In 1 
Tibet, according to Hiri, the toad has a more 
terrible oflicc. A kind of ffreh-toad dwells amidst 
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the mists of a lofty mountain-range, and unless 
duly propitiated, flings ice and avalanches clown 
upon those who painfully thread the passes of the 
region! 

FARMING AND FRUIT-CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 

A farmer and fruit-grower in California writes 
as follows to the Field : 

‘Although I cannot entirely indorse the many 
encomiums which have lately been so lavishly 
bestowed upon the resources of our Golden State, 
I can truly say that it offers to intending emi¬ 
grants, who are alUle and williug to work, oppor¬ 
tunities for profitably investing a small capital, 
and obtaining in a few years a valuable property 
and a competence for life, which can hardly be 
found in any other portion of the globe. 

‘The errors into which I find most of my 
fellow-countrymen have fallen are, either pur¬ 
chasing too largely in proportion to their mean*, 
or making injudicious selections of land in then- 
haste to commence operations. The result of my 
observation and experience is that the object of 
every settler should be to plant as manv acres 
of vines ami orchard us lie can, and make both 
ends meet, pending their fruition, by wliat is 
called mixed farming. We make excellent wine, 
which sells at highly remunerative price* ; and 
most of our counties produce excellent fruit, 
which, in canned form, has obtained a world¬ 
wide reputation. 

‘Space will not permit me to enter minutely 
into the profit* of viticiiltuie and horticulture; 
but a clear net profit of sixty pounds an acre 
is iar from an excessive estimate ot what is being 
regularly realised from the two last-named indus¬ 
tries. Orchards or vineyards, however, like Rome, 
are not built in a day; and therefore it is neces¬ 
sary that a man of moderate means should, while 
they are maturing, produce cereal and root crop-, 
not for sale, as such, hut in the more profitable 
form of stock, hogs, poultry, &c., for which there 
is a ready sale at good prices. 

‘To illustrate what can he done, I will take 
my own county of San Luis Obispo, where vine.*, 
olives*, and all lion-tropical fruits flourish m 
profusion. There good laud, with ready aictss 
to market, can be bought at prices varying from 
one to three pounds an at tv, adapted m all 
respects to the purposes J have mentioned ; so 
that, with a minimum capital of six hundred 
pounds, an energetic man ran acquire within six 
years a vineyard and orchard, producing a hand¬ 
some, income, and he able to exist m the. mean¬ 
while by his mixed farming. To carry out this 
plan, it is obvious that the settler must have 
some knowledge of viticulture and general farm¬ 
ing, which he can only acquire thoroughly by 
working under some practical farmer, and taking 
ample time in selecting a suitable location, when, 
but not until, he is satisfied such occupation is 
certain to suit him. 

‘I have entirely ignored grain-raising, as, in 
my opinion, small capitalists cannot compete willi 
men who, with all the appliances of modern 
science, grow wheat by the mile. Cattle-raising, 
though profitable, requires a large capital both 
» to buy land and then stock it. 

‘One great factor in the happiness, content¬ 
ment, and prosperity of the farmer is the excel¬ 


lence of the climate. The mean temperature of 
Ban Luis Obispo in January is fifty-six degrees 
Fahrenheit, and in July sixty-six degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. Ab compared with the mean temperature 
of Surrey, we find it fourteen degrees wanner m 
winter and two cooler in summer. TJhe shortest 
day gives two hours more sunlight than in Eng¬ 
land, and the rainfall for the last twenty years 
averages twenty inches. 

‘It has been said that the greatest pleasures are 
the cheapest, and here we have excellent amuse¬ 
ments at a nominal cost. We have lawn-tennis, 
polo, good shooting and fishing; and private 
theatricals are much in vogue, Our Jioys having 
been played in our village hall with great suc¬ 
cess. We get all important news from Europe 
by telegraph in our local papers on the same 
day, and altogether are welt within the pale of 
civilisation; and my vyng English friends here 
thoroughly enjoy alike their work and their 
play.’ 

HOMELKS H. 

FUi* and woaiv, lonclr, old, 

Toiling on through win tin’s cold, 

Homeless ’mid the snow and sleet, 

Sagged limbs and naked feet, 

Helpless, feeble, bent, and gray, 

There li«* swerpeth all the day, 

None lo pit}, now to me 
.Aught that milk* s it life to live. 

Love— the void that make* a home 
Fat m near, whero’ti we roam ; 

Lom*— that guide- us on out way 
Through the du .k of souow's daj ; 

Love —ah ! wliat a powci is this, 

Killing darkest houi with bins : 

But he el finds, the sweeper old, 

Lovelo*-, homeless, pale and cold, 

’.Mid the oils vast and dim, 

Not one nail to tare foi him 
iMiknes* sinks upon the stieet. 

Snow i* falling, swill and deep, 

Yet he i leepeth slowlv on, 

Fallenng sorely, wink anil wan. 

Now heioie Ins dun old eyes, 

Distant di earns of beauty rise, 
l)i earns ol moments long, lofl^uead, 

Davs and hours for cvei fled ; 

Cotta"** home and dewy lano ; 

Hum Min -time he sees again ; 

Chihlien pattering to and fro ; 

Silvery \ oiecs couio and go ; 

Love is there, and Joy, and Home— 

Whence no more his feet shall roam. 

For a beam of glorious day 
Chases all his dreams away ; 

Angel voices swell the Bong ; 
i Harps are pealing loud and long ; 

Gates of heaven, dueling, bright; 

Glory hursts ypon his sight. 

Res^ at last, no rt.ere to 10 am— 

Gov* in lovo has brought him Home. 


Printoikand Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
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NOEKIvE BALMS AND J'AllMELK. 

WlilTM’ U.v, l- 1 i 111 la Xonuiy Jvci'tit.iy, tin' 

writi c li id mi <>pp irtmuty ol obtaining some 
practical inform,itinu m mnnection with farming 
in tli.it < minin’, iiud tin* following remarks an* in¬ 
tended to illndr.ite the typical condition of the 
peasant! v Tn certain portions of the south, 
principally in the (Min-tiauia district, compara¬ 
tively large fanning operations ,ue c.irricd on 
Tin* contract b'twein Norwegian farms and those 
he has left I*, hind at home, mu t strike the lea-1 
ohirvant Mulish toun„U Ytl, though he so.-, 
much that seem to him rude and anLnpiated, 
oil 1 * Minn find- then are not a few lessons await¬ 
ing the Kngli-h aguculturi t in the land of the 
\ iking- So adveiK* are the (onditions under 
which the Nor-ke farmer struggles, that the latter 
must l>t almo t ‘after the manner born.’ And 
it is not too much to add that, to an average 
John Hull, certain bankruptcy would result 
where a Norwegian farmer can make hi., bread 
and prosper 

The fust impression of an ordinary Norwegian 
farm-steading is not \ory favourable. A duster 
of houses, and aged, crowd around a larger 

•Twin.’ 1 ‘>u v. which generally looks somewhat 
d 1. p* Milt this appearance is deceptive; 

for the walls being of wood, they look old in 
a few years, and become blotched and seared by 
the weather. The roof is of the same material, 
or, in the case of the principal building, either 
of red tile or slab Sometimes the dwelling- 
house is painted white, when the effect is to 
relieve the sombre aspect of the group. The 
w’alls are usually stout and thoroughly weather¬ 
proof, planks about four indie's thick being used 
in their construction. These planks are placed 
edgewise on one another, crossed and counter¬ 
sunk at the angles, gnd "calked in the seams 
with dry moss. A «bkm*of thin \^>od is placed 
over the outside, while the interior is lined 
smoothly with hoards. Inside, there is an air 
of comfort anrl cleanliness. A table stapds in 
the centre of the chief room ; and along the wall 


a beiidi iuim.-, v.liidi serve, for chan-, ol which 
there is usually a deficiency. From pots on the 
floor, ivy is sometimes trained upwards to the 
loof, giving the room a festive and refreshing 
look Not unfrequently, the worth}* fanner is 
proud to have the dresses Vf his daughters hung 
in conspicuous portions, in order that swams 
who call may see that the damsels are well pro¬ 
vided with garments in case of a matrimonial 
alliam e. 

The cowhouses are generally an improvement 
on tho,e usually seen hi England and Scotland. 
The building i, larger, and more space is allotted 
to m«h animal; while a clean ■wooden floor is 
ordinalily beneath the cattle. Little or no bed¬ 
ding is given. The level of the cowhouse is in 
most eases raised high enough to allow of a space 
beneath, into which the refuse is regularly swept 
through an opening in the floor. 

Outside the buildings, one is apt to adc, Hut 
where ns the farm ? Look about you. Mountains 
hem us in on all sides; there is no room for 
fields as we know them at home; but grass 
grows luxuriously among the rocks, with occa¬ 
sionally a patch ns large as an ordinary villa- 
garden. There, the farmer cuts a portion of 
his hay-crop, on which his horses and cattle 
are mainly dependent during the eight winter 
mouths. But liis hay-field is yet w'lder spread, 
dance upward some fifteen hundred feet, there, 
where an opening occurs m the dwarf-birch, and 
you will observe the ^Unfinished form of a man 
busy at work. That is the farmer, a thorough 
mountaineer, cutting the grass which grows on 
yonder narrow’ ledge of rock. Tie has been up 
since early morn, and will probably not descend 
till evening. Not a tuft of grass will be left 
ungathered; not a foot of level ground on that 
steep and rugged mountain side but will be 
vibitcA, and its small crop carefully removed by 
the industrious bergsman. If he has a wide 
stretch of fjeld (lull-pasture or moorland) in 
liis boundary, the farmer erects wooden sheds, 
ill which he stores liis hay till winter, when, 
by an ingenious contrivance, he lias the whole 
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rapidly and easily conveyed to the valley. A 
larailiar object in a Norwegian glen is the 
strong steel wire which stretches from the foot 
to the summit of the mountain. Down this 
wire the bundles of hay are expeditiously sent 
without labour, and then carried in sledges to 
the eleadings. Witliolil such a method, many 
weary journeys would bo necessary ere all the 
hay required for a long winter could ho brought 
down. It appears the Norwegian farmer bor¬ 
rowed the idea of this hay-telegraph from his 
brother hiilttman of the Tjrol about eight years 
ago. The liny-crop is the product of natural 
grass, no seed being sown, nor any admixture 
of clover being used. 

The cereals are generally oats and barley; 
these are planted wherever there 1 a likelihood ol’ 
their growing. Small patches lrom twenty feet 
tons many yards square are common; while not 
unfrequently the corn-fields are but a name, for 
they meander like a s-tream in all directions 
among the huge boulders and bare ro< by hillocks 
which compose so great a part of the suiluce 
of a farm-land. The heads are usually very 
light, and their appearance would cause a painful 
smile on the face of a Lothian farmer. Still, 
the people cheerfully sow and thankfully reap 
their .scanty harvest, contented if providence give- 
them sufficient for their few want's. 

The method employ 1 mi drying the liny mid 
corn crops is di" i nf f: ■' i that wlmh obtain*- in 
Britain. In the former can', pules are erected on 
or near the patches, and between them ropes or 
long sticks arc laid till a suit of six-barred railing 
is made. On the c bars lh" liav is hud, and duel 
in a most effective manner. The corn, on the 
other hand, L lied in small bundles and impaled 
on poles placed at interval* in the field. Tho-e 
poles are about nine feet high, and capable of 
holding ten sheave•> each. The grain is thus ele¬ 
vated above the ground ; and should a ram-.-lorm 
set in before it can be convened to the granary, 
little harm result-, for half an hour’s wind and 
sun‘dune thoroughly dries the crop. In the 
great valley of Vo.-^, the fields arc more extensive 
than those just du^cubid. Indeed, a field of 
two to three acre - * can be seen on more than one 
farm near Tringo. 

With regard to the potato crop, the same kind 
of miniature farming occurs, only ‘much more so,’ 
as Mark Twain would say. A seed is dropped 
here and there wliorevt r a possibility exists of 
its taking root. In the Nterodal, the writer 
noticed potatoes growing on a boulder, where a 
soil of aV.ut i ‘ -hf. nr’’ 1 : 1” 1 gathered or been 

placed. The ‘lidi’ Wu> ti.angle, whose side, 
were each about twelve feet in length ! 

Turnips would appear lo he outside tlie economy 
of a Norwegian farm. Though a wide area was 
visited, embracing Bergen--.Amt, Hardanger, and 
part of the Sognc distiiet, not a bulb was visible : 
a curious feature, considering the importance of 
such a crop for winter food. 

That portion of the farm given up to crop and 
fallow is st) led the xn-nun Lev, or inside field*- ; 
between that and the fjeld aie the ov.t-mn, l> n. 
The Litter are reserved, as a rule, for the cattle 
during winter; the liav being allowed to grow 
in the summer while the cows are at the utters 
on the mountains. Manuring is not resorted to 
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as a regular part of the routine; the fields are 
left from time to time for three or four yeaiv, 
by rotation, in grass. 

The farmers themselves are worthy of more 
than the brief description which can be given 1 
here. A life of constant activity and mountain 
climbing bas bred a class of men scarcely t«* be 
excelled. They are tall and strongly built, with 
no exce-s of ilesli, for they arc always in training. 
Their athletic frames are supplemented by good- 
humoured honest faces, always ready to break 
into a laugh. A uniiorm suit of pilot-cloth does 
not, however, enhance their appearance. One 
doe i not readily associate the Sunday clothes of 
a navvf with the Norwegian farmer. Their 
former dress, which some of the old men retain, 
is more becoming. And happily, we still find 
the true mouulamcu’s costume in tome of the 
m<ii e secluded districts.—a bioad hat, short 
puket ol home-made cloth, ornate with bright 
buttons ; leather knee-breeches; and heedless shoes 
of a suit tough hide. The never-.. 1 ml knife 
bangs suggestively at the right side Add limbs 
of large proportions, a frank i. > e, a back as 
straight as a < iuard-man\ ami you w c the tv pical 
tjeld man. The (arms ol So Lo and Skj<ogad’ts jj 
will be familiar examples to tin* tourut. I 

In the summer months, female servant, or j 
the daughters of the fanner, tend the cattle high J 
up in the fjeld, living m s<>.i i.s or cabin-., where j 
they pivpaie clieeV and butter. Tins i-ola- j 
lion of young women for Him* or four months j 
each year is a pri-nliur feature, and one not cal- ! 
ciliated to meet with approval from the British jj 
mind. Indeed, the evil, whirh spiing from such | 
a domestic arrangement are as real as their proba J 
biliiv is evident; and they form a distinct blot J 
on the otherwise pimple and moral life of the jj 
people. | 

Excepting for sudt luxuries as coffee, sugai, 
and tobacco, the farmer in Norway can be inde¬ 
pendent of the outside woild. ills iiel'ls and 
stoik give lnm food and clothing; while from 
the limber on hii hilb-vios he builds Ins Ijousos 
and manufactures lus iurmlure. There is no 
Lvk of plate m those little farmhouses; the 
hostess can muster quite a di play of silver mugs, 
spoons, and dnnking-cups. Some of the spoons 
arc* woithy of special notice, for the patterns 
ar» tl(‘lvai« and chaste. A fnvtn, ite kind is 
that with the thin twisted handle. Any Sunday 
or f< to-day, one may also observe the prolusion 
with whii h Hie female population adorn them¬ 
selves with silver and gold. The arrival of a 
| steamer in Pome of the less frequented districts 
is enough to stimulate the wives and lasses to 
all ire theni'-idve-. m all their bright costume and 
filigree iin kna< k**. It is occasionally the fortune 
of a wanderer among the fjords and fields thus 
1 1 w it ness these gatherings of the women-iolk. 
M'iiij of the ornaments and plate find their way 
to -hops m the larger towns, and also to hotel 1 
mi lours, where they lie, tempting objects to the 
Briti-h matron and miss. On inquiring into 
the cause which led to the Norske women 
parting with their adorrifufents, we were informed 
that it was ^generally don* 1 by intending emi¬ 
grants, who thus turned their little hordes to 
good account. 

There is no feudal principal in Norway. The 
laud is held by its owner absolutely, without 
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Waiting was not so indiflorait to the looks 


or feelings ot his daughter as appeared. After I not know* how to ivjilv. ‘We!’ he said. ‘To 

all, ho wuh not entirely buried in hi-, books i tell the trulh, I had not thought of it. Frances 

To Frances, wlfo had grown up by hi-, side } w as always (pule mil mg to -t iv at home.’ 

•without particularly attracting his attention, lie I Mint fum not I'T.nu e , papa.’ 

had been kindly indifferent, not lei ling any I ‘1 beg your pird* n, my dear; that is quite 
.occasion to rum cm himself about the diilcl, true. 01 cour-e, 1 never .supposed so. Vou 
who ahvays had managed to amuse her*el f, ami! imdeistand that lor myself l prelcr always not 
never had made any call upon him. But Con- to he disturbed, to go on .w 1 am. But you, 

dance had come upon hiy\ as a stranger, as an a yojjng lady iivsh Irom fcoeieh- Had 1 

individual^with a elurJbter and ficulties of her supposed that you cared for the Durants, for 

own, and it had not been withoufc^cunosity that instance, L should Law thought ol some way 

he had watched her *to see how she would re-on- of making up for their absence; hut I thought, 
cilo herself with the new circumstances. Iler on the whole, you would prefer their absence.’ 
absorption in the amusement provided {or her ‘ That has nothing to do with it,’ sai t Con- 

by young Gauift had somewhat revolted her stance ‘ i don’t care for *thu individuals; they 

father, who set it down as one of the usual are all rather bores. Captain Gaunt,’ she addcil 
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imy tenure from the king or superior. Property exhibitions of love in idleness, which every one 
tints requires no charter, and the owners have secs by times as he makes lus way through the 
never been subject to military service as vns-uK woihl. He had not interfered, being thoroughly 
The facility^ with which property can he trims- wnvinccd that interference is useless, in addition 
leiied is refreshing to one who contemplates the to that reluctaiue to do anything which had j 
complicated and costly machinery of the law’ to giown upon him in his recluse life. But since 
he encountered in Great Britain. A ttroke of Gftunt had disappeared * without a sign—save 
the district judge’s pen is siiflnieiit undtr the tlio-e of a little irritability, a little "unusual 
simple laws of Norway. gravity on the part <»( Con-dunce— her father 

On the death of a farmer, hi*: children—sons had Wu roiwd a little to ask what it meant, 
and daughters alike—haw the pmperly equally Ilad the young fellow ‘beluve«l badly,’ as pimple 
divided among them. Should the farm he m-uiU- say ? Had lie danced attendance upon her all 
cicnt for all their wants an amaable a'lange- tin, tune, only to leave her at the end? It 
ment is usually made, In which tli<* mrplus «li<l not jeein po^ihlo, when he lookul at Con- 
la linqm.di their shares on payment ol a com- starn-e with her ea-y air of mistery, and thought 
]nnsitory sum, and settle cl-i where, or emirate of the fhv, eager de\oLmu of the young soldier 
it might seem that tin-, sy tom ol uhdivision and‘Ins lmpas-aoned look- But yit, lie was 
would ultimately 1 ‘eMilt in impoverished lmldiuy ; awiiv that in m li c.L-e- a'l prognostic failed, | 
lmt, as judlv lemaiknl by Mr Samuel La mg m {that the eoinpiev »* was sonii time. conquered, I 
lu,s JhiUif, the reason tint stuli ati i--n«* n pro-j and the mti nded \jefin» leintimd nut-ter of j 
\ entei l in.s m the fact, th if in Nonv.u, the the field Waling uli-nved Im daughter more I 
laud being held in full owm i-hip,‘ifs a^gi-g.dion < lo-dv than < ver ou tin- < veiling She was 
by the death-, of (o-heir, ..ml by the ni.irnu;-'i <hsti<ut- y t?t lf-ah-,oil.>*d, a 1» 11 1 - impatient, some- 
ot foin.de heirs among tlie body ot ImdouneM, times not noting what lie said to kr, sometime-, 
balanei its Hibdm-ioti by ti’> iqual niece- ion .m won Mg m an lmtabi ■ t ■ »u.*. The leplies the 
ofchildien.’ made to him wh-n slie di\l reply, showed that 

Theio t no un.-toerai) m Norway, unless it her mind was lunnuig on other matters. She 
lie that of niece-sful entii’pn-e and labour. The -aid abnqiLly, m the middle of a little account 
funner owns no superior, is undo!mly polite and he wm giving her, with tlie nh-a of amusing 
ho-pitahh* fo all, while -emli \ and oh cquiou.— her, ol one id the neighbouring mountain castle- : 
lie -1 .He utter!v foreign to Ini nutuic. ‘Do you know, papa, that c wiybudy is going 

Sulli. U’lit liai» b‘ *e ii f-iven m this limit ske{< !i away” 
t i tniMe the leader t-> form an idea of Norwegian W.uiug kit, With a t. Ham discomfiture, whMi 
fa'iu* and farmer-. It it -Imuld ocmr to any wa- *onue, \»t annoying, like one who li.is been 
one to inquire v.hy it h that men toil year by Mi-bb-n’v pulltd iq» with a good deal of ‘way’ 
war m a liuid and ion-taut -lrng-dc, wher*, on i.im, ami stop, him . If with dilliculty—‘a 
lacuiing is a ta-k ol the ntnm-t dilliculty and j k.\m U of th- old D.'im, he went on, h.iung 
h.i7urd, we It el Mile the njilv, and onh iijdy, the-e w’or k- m In- veiy m >uth -and then, alter 

i t!" , that the land they till is Uoir oa>i. u pie*ipitate pau-v . ‘Eh* Oh,e\ei\body n>- ( 

Tin \ low if, lor ou it then* J tthers lived—many V* , I Know. Tky alw.n.s do at this time of 
of them e.m tiaie their ancestor* as far hack tlu* war.* 

a the grand old days of the vikings—and ‘ 1 fc will he lather mi eraUo, vlo i’t you think, 

they, nuhsa compelled by lor.e of ohvuiii-l.iuci*'*, when every one l-i-onc?’ 

ate happy to leap and -o\v the same .*uie * My dear Con-lamr, “ewiy one’' means the 
sea-on after season With all the f«>ru - uf Gaunis and Durant-. T ljuKI lmt lia\e sup- 
nature uriayed against them, these men t.ui -lmw po.ed you cared.’ 

that their small holdings feed them and their ‘Tor the Gaunt s and Dm ant ~0 no,’ said 

flnldren; and make them the backbone, tin* Cou-tanc* ‘But to think th* re i> not a soul-- 

strength, oLt'g^i^Wf/c. no one t > speak to—not cum. tin* clergyman, 

- ----not cwn Time.’ She laughed, but theie w.is 

. rTA.-m __ . a certain. look of alanu m In r fan*, ns it the 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. emergency was mi" uhn h w.i. impre. edenled. 

CHATTER xl ‘That Lightens one, in -jute ol ouu\. self. And 

what are we going to do?’ 

Waring was not so indiflerent to the looks it was Wining ii"W j\ho hesitated, and did 
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resolutely, introducing the name with deter¬ 
mination, ‘became very much of a bore before 
he went away. But the thing is to have nobody 
—nobody! One has to put up with bores very 
often; but to have nobody, actually not a soul! 
The circumstances are quite unprecedented.’ 

There was something in her air as she said 
this which amused her father. It was the air 
of a social philosopher brought to u pau-o m 
the face of an unimagiued dilemma, rather than 
of a young lady stranded upon a desert shore 
where no society was to bo found. 

‘No doubt,’ ho. said, ‘you never knew any¬ 
thing of the kind hi fore.’ 

‘Never,’said Cun-dance with wannfh. ‘ People 
who are a nuisance, often enough ; but nolim/t /, 
never before.’ 

‘ T prefer nobody,’ said her father. 

She raised her eyes to lain, as if lie were olio 
of the problems to whull, .for the fust time, her 
attention was seriously called. ‘ Perhaps-,’ she 
said; ‘but then you arc not in a natural con¬ 
dition, papa—no more than a hermit m the 
de'ert, who has forsworn hh ictv altogether.’ 

‘Allowing that I am abnormal, Constnov, for 
tl. -1 nr .’k ’- 

‘An -1 , v... | j.m , more or lc-s—that is, 

she could content herself with the peasants and 
fishermen, who, of course, arc just ns good ns 
anybody else, if 5 on make up vour mind to it, 
and understand llicir way*. But l am not 
abnormal,’ Constance said, her colour rising a 
little. ‘I want the society of my own kind. 
It -eetns unnatural to yon, probably, jn-t as 
your way of thinking seem - unnatural to me.’ 

‘I have seen both wav-,’ said Waling, 111 hi- 
turn becoming animated ; ‘and so far as my 
opinion goes, the peasant- and fishermen are a 
thousand times better than what you (all Middy , 
and solitude, with one* own thoughts ami pur¬ 
suits, the best of all.’ 

There was a momentary pause, and then Con- 
stance said. ‘That may be, papa. What is best, 
in the abstract is not llie question. In that wav, 
mere nothing would be the best of all, for there 
could be no harm m it.’ 

‘Nor any good.’ 

‘That is what 1 mean on my side—nor any 
good. It would be better to be alone—then (1 
suppose) you would never be bored, never feel 
the need of anything, the mere sound of a voice, 
some one going )>\. That may be your way of 
thinking; but it is not mine. If one has no 
society, one had better die at, once, and save 
trouble. That is wliat I should like to do.’ 

A certain feminine confusion in her argument, 
produced by haste and the stealing in of per¬ 
sonal fooling, stopped Constance, who was too 
clear-headed not to see when die had got involved. 
Her confusion had the usual effect of touching 
her temper and causing a little ense of senti¬ 
ment.’ The tears came to her eyes. She could 
be heroic, and veil her personal grievances like 
a social martyr so long as this was necessary in 
presence of the w-orld ; but in the present case 
it was not necessary; it was better, in fact, to 
let nature have its way. 

‘That will not be necessary, I hope,’ said 
Waring, somewhat coldly. He. thought of Frances 
with a sigli, who never bothered him, who was 
contented with auythiug! and carried on her 


own little thoughts, whatever they might be, 
her little drawing-, licr little life, so tranquilly, 
knowing nothing hotter. What was he to do, 
with the responsibility upon his hands of this 
other creature ? whom all the same he could not 
shake off, nor, even—as a gentleman, jif not. ns 
a father—allow to perceive what an embarrass¬ 
ment she was. ‘ Without going so far,’ he 
.-aid, ‘ we mu.-t consult wliat is best to be done, 
since yon feel it so keenly. My ordinary habits 
even of vilhggifttuia would not please you, any 
better than staying at home, I fear. We used to 
go up to Doh eacqu.i, Frances and 1 ; or to E/a; 
or to Porto Finn, on the opposite coast. At m> 
one of which places was there a soul—as you 
reckmi souls—to be .seem’ 

‘That i- n great pity,’ said O011,-dance; ‘ 1 <»r 
even France, though she. may have been n Stoic 
bom, must have w anted to km- a human enatuie 
■who spoke English now and then.’ 

‘A Stoic! It never occurred to im» that she 
was a Stoic,’-aid Waring with aslon.dimenl and 
a -widen some of offence The idea that hi- 
little Frances was not perfectly happy, that she 
lud anything to put up with, anything to forgi\«, 
was intolerable to him ; and it was a new idea 
He rellected that she had consented to go away 
with an ea-e which surprised him at the tune 
Was it po--.ilile? This suggestion di-till bed linn i 
lunch 111 lus certainty that liis was absolutely j 
the right w ay. j 

‘It all these expedients are unsatisfactory,’ In* j 
said sharply, ‘pelhaps yon will come to mv ! 
a—istanec, and tell me where you would be ; 
Miti-fied to go ’ 

‘Papa,* said (Ion tame, ‘1 am going to make \ 
a fiiggestion which in a \<ry bold one; perhaps ; 
you will be angry—but 1 don’t do it to make i 
you angry ; and plea-e, don’t answer me till you | 
luw thought a moment. It is just this—why 1 
shouldn’t we go home?’ j 

Mlo home’* The wold- Hew from him in the 1 
slunk and wonder, lie grew pile ns lie stared 1 
at her, too much thumb iv-truck to be angry, as j 
she said. 

Constance pul up her hand to .-lop him. 

‘J -aid, pha-e, don’t answer till you have 
thought.’ 

And then liny .-at for a minute of more looking 
at each other from opposite sides of the table— 
in that pause which comes when a new and 
strange thought has been thrown into the midst 
of a turmoil which it has power to excite or to 
nllav Wanng went through a great many 
phase- of feeling while he looked at his young 
daughter sitting undaunted opposite to him, not 
afraid of him, treating him as no one else, had 
done lor years, as an equal, as a reasonable being, 
whose wishes were not to be deferred to super- 
fctitionsly, but whose reason for wliat he did and 
said were to be put to the test, as in the ca-o 
of other men. And lie knew that he could not 
beat down this cool and self-posscpscd girl, as 
fathers ran usually crush the young creatnres 
whom they have had it kulheir power to reprove 
and correct fjom their cradles. Constance was 
an independent intelligence. She was a gentle¬ 
woman to whom he could not be rude, any 
more jhan to the Queen. This hushed at once 
the indignant outcry on his ftps. He said at 
last, calmly enough, with only a little sneer 
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piercing through his forced smile: ‘ We must I ‘ And what reason is there with yon ? Only 
take wire, like other debaters, to define what j wliat ought to be an additional reason for going 

we mean exactly by the phrases we use. Homo, i —that you have ’- Here Constance paused 

for example. What do you mean by home?! a little, and grow pale. And her father looked 


gopher with a neophyte, ‘J wish you would put better advised; she said hurriedly — ‘relations 
the right names to things. Yes, it ts quite liece-s- J and dependents, and ever so many things to 
wiry to define, as you say. How can an English- 1 look to—things that cannot be settled without 
man, with all his duties m his own country, you.' 

deriving his income from it, with house* belong -1 ‘And what may these be?’ lie had been so 
ing to him, and relations, and e\erylhiiig Unit j fully prepared for the introduction at this point 
makes up life -how can he, I ask yon, say that 1 of ihe mother, from whom Constance, too, had j| 
home, m the ordinary sense of the word, is here ^; lied -the wife, who was, as he said to himself, 
What is the ordinary sense of the word 'li dir , the cause ot all that was inharmonious in his 
said, after a pause—looking at him with the own Tile—that tin 1 withdrawal of her name left 
indignant frown of gi*>d sense, and that little him breathless, with the inree of an impulse 
air ot repressed exasperation, as of the wiser! whull was not needed. ‘What are the things j 
towards the foolishcr, which made Wanng, m the ' Unit cannot be settled avithout me >’ j 

lunl.st of bis own just anger and equally just J ‘Well—fur one thing, pupa, your daughter’s j 
discomfiture, feel a ecu lain amusement too. He marriage/ sud Constance, .still looking at him i 
kept his temper with the greatest pains and care ! steadily, but with u Hidden glow of colour cover- j 
Domenico had lelt the loom when the di*cust.nm I mg her face. ' 

hejan, and the lamp which hung over the table WMy daughters marriage?’ lie repeated vaguely, j 
lighted »:.:*• ’I .’Iv C girl’s annnaled eounte- once more taken bybUipn><\ ‘Wliat 1 has Frances 

nance, pi. •' . *i m the strength ot a j already, in the lourse of a few' w r eeks-?’ 

position which -die felt to lie invulnerable, and ‘It is very probable/ said Constance calmly, 
tbo fathei’s clouded and withdrawing late; for)‘Hut 1 was not thinking of Frances. Perhaps 
lie had taken lus eyes iiom Iiot, with uU' , uin-ciuus ! xmi forgot that I am your daughter too, and 
uiwardue, w'lien she li\ed him with that uu-J that your sanction is needed lor me as well as 

waveiiMg ga/e. J lor’- 

‘1 will allow that you put the portion xeiyi Here Waring leant tow aids her over the table, 
stiongly—as well as a little uiidutilully/ he j ‘ L this how it lias emit d n lie said. ‘Have you 

"aid i leally *o little ]>eieeptioii ot what is possible for 

‘ Endutifullv? Is it one’s duty to one’s father 1 a gill of your breeding, as to think that a life ■ 

to be silly--to give up one’s power of judging | m India with young Gaunt.- ? ’ j 

what is wrong and wliat i' light 7 I am sure, j Constance glow eunison from her hair to the j 
papa, you are much too candid a thinker to edge of her white dr<‘Captain Gaunt?’ j 


suggi st that ’ 


lie said lor the fust time, a\ outing her father’s 


What could he say? He was very angry ; butjtye. Then she buiat into a laugh, which she 
this candid thinker look him quite at unawares. 1 felt was weak and half li\sternal in its sclf- 

It tickled, while it defied lmu. And he was a eon*ioir-ue&s. ‘O no/ she said ; ‘Unit was only 

very candid thinker, as she sank Pel baps lie 1 amusement- that was nothing. I hope, indeed, 
hu<l been treated illogieallv in the great crisis I lia\c a little more—perception, as you say. 

of Ins life; for, as a matter of fact, when an! What 1 meant wms’ - Her eyes took a 

argument was set before him, when it wa& a softened look, almost of entreaty, as li she wanted 
good argument, even it it told against him, he , him to help her out. 

would nevti «*ukise to acknowledge it. And) ‘I did not know’ you had any second stiing 
conscience perhap's had said to him on xariou* • to your bow/ he said. Nmv was lun time to 
occasions wliat lus daughter now said, lie (oiild axongo himself, and lie took adxantago of it. 
bring forward nothing against it. lie could only ‘Papa/ said Constance, drawing herself up 

sav, 1 choose it to be so; and tins would bear majestically, ‘I have no sccoud .string to my 

no weight W'ltli Constance ‘You are not a bad ( how. 1 have made a mistake. It is a tluug 
dialectician/ he said. ‘Where did you learn , wliuh may happen to ayy one. Put when one 
your logic? Women are not Usually strong m , does so, and sees it, the flung to do is to acknow- 
tliat point.’ « , _ ledge and remedy it, I think. Some people, I 

‘Women arc said to be just what it pleases am awuie, arc not of the same opinion. But I, 
men to represent them/ said Constance. ‘Listen, j for one, aui not going to keep it up.’ 
papa. Frances would not have said that to you i ‘You refer to—a mistake which has not been 
"that I have just said. But don't you kuow * .vlcimwledged ’’ 

that she would have thought it all the sanft ? I ‘I'apa, d.-nt let us quarrel, you and me. I 
Because it is quite evident and certain, you j am very lonely—oh, dreadfully lonely! I want 
know. What did you sjiy* the other day of {lint'you *• stand by me. What I refer to is my 
Italian, that Count jsofhi thing or (tiller, who lias j affair, not any one’s else. I fiud out now that 
the castle there on,the hill, and) never tomes U’lamle: of course I told you his name— 
near it from one yeai’s end to another?’ J Claude—would suit me very ivell—better than 

‘That is quite a different mutter. There is any one else. There are drawbacks, perhaps; 
no reason why Jie should not spend a part of 1 but 1 understand him, and be understands me. 
every year there.’ J That is the great thing, isn’t it l ’ 
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* It i» a "rout thing—if it bed V summer hluenes*, with the stars sprinkled faintly 

‘Oh, it would last. I know him as well as over the vast vault, too much light still remaining 

3 know my self.’ ^ in heaven and earth to Jiow them at their 

‘I see,’said Waring nlnwlv. ‘You have made best. Constance walked with her father, close 

up your mind to return, to England, and neeom- to his side, holding las arm, almost as tall os 

pli. ii the destiny hud out for you. A very wise he yms, and keeping step and pace with him. 
resolution, no doubt. t Ijj is only a pity that She said nothing more, hut stood lA* him‘as 
you did not think better of it at first, iusteud he walked to the ledge of the loggia and looked 

of turning my life upside down aiyl causing j out towards the wist, where there was still a 

everybody so much trouble. Never mind. U J lingering touch of gold, lie was not at all in 
is to be hoped that your resolution will hold j Hie lialut of expressing admiration of the land- 
now ; and there need he no more trouble in that j scape, but to-night, a, if be were making u 
ease about finding a place in width to pn**8 the vennrk called forth by the previous argument, 

siunmor. You are going, 1 presume— home?’ ‘li i, all very lovely,’ lie sud. 

Tins time the tears came very vjMhly to Con- ‘Yes; hut not mme lo\«ly than home,’ said 
stance’eyes. There will impute nee and vexation the girl. ‘1 have been at the Warren m a 
in them, as well as baling ‘Where is home?’ siinu*er night, and even thing was m> sweet— 
she i-aid. ‘I will have to a-k you. Tin U*»nie the stars all bulking tb* -h the tree 4 * as if 

I haw b. on used to is mv sistei’s now. Oh, they were- wate lung the h c - ..:id tile feeut 

it i- hard, I s<e, verv hai l, wlien v»»a have <d the llow.r* Dm’l uni leniembtr the white 

made a mistake once, to fund if The onlv ro-i at the Wairen, what they call Nli'- | 

home that I know of i- an old lmu-e wlnm* t»*• • • n 

the master lias not bn*n tor a long tune—| He . taiLd a htth, and a thrd 1 ran throe.Ji j 

whiih is all over-Town with Inc", and tumbling , h-m. She could fiel it in lu aim—a tin ill ■ 

into l'luib, for ae\thing I know. Rut L sup-! ol u col Us ton, of thin/. b*\oud the vvarf.ire and ! 

po*e, unless you forbid me, that I haul a liglit . lurmo 1 of his lit*, mi tin* other, the boyi-li 1 

to go there and pel haps .milt Charlotte’- | sale -1< • db , turns <,| quad and of poa<e. 

‘Of what are you speaking'*’ lie .said, making j ‘1 think 1 will go to mv own ro'mi a little, ! 

an effort to keep lo*« voice «.te.ulv. | (’on-lance, and smoke my < ig.rn.ttc tie no. You ] 

‘i am spiaking of the Warnn, jnpi* j have brought a git .it many things to mv mind.’ ! 

At this lie sprung up from his chair, ns it i She gave In, aim i !»e pre iiu* In i. ire she 
tombed by some mtolej.iblu iv colli lIioji ; then ; it t it go. ‘<i]i, tike me In the Uauui! Lit 
composing liim-df, sat. dowu again, putting toi.e j n- go to <>m own home, ] api ’ 
upon himself, ie-.li lining the Midden impulse of ‘i will think of n,’ h> lipind. 

C*A< itemont. Aft* r a tine , lie .aid : ‘The Wan *n. _ _ ____ 

1 hadu1mn.it Imgolten tie* name’ 

‘ Yes, so 1 thought. Y.u U.iget, {]. j you have fidIWEJIS A.S N\TJ<)\\L AND PARTY 
a home, whuh i- coolei and qunlti, .n cpiut LMi’! '.MS. 

tt> any of your villages In i<—wliere you would 1 

be as solitary a, you like i, or iei pc >j»le it . Tin: wmko of nature, no 1 .-- than tlic>- * <| art, 
you Iliad—where you are the natural mastei. have tlieir place m ‘hi buy .* varied pr .y aml 
Oh, 1 thought voti mu L have fovjnften it' nnny are the r's'iei.dmn • which 'la to the 
Jn vnimnwr, it « .I.-IkUiIuI Veil .u.- m tin- , „f tli.. ’. u at...,, 

,,1,1,11.. of IV W.H..1 a,..l v.-l are m a in-- T)u op of 1 .. Iuav 

laurtisli lioii'-e. On, an Jjii-ih^k him-'* i< veiv , n , . . . . J 

dilk-icnt irom 11,,,-e I'.ila;-,,,-. there ., m mo,l,:.i-e. 1„ .«<_uunl-.l l-.r l.y mm- .»■. iim-nre 

your •nlhtfijui(un\ a*, you call it, ju,t what you ! 111 l'* 1 ^ hidory. Smne of these event-we would 
ivmit, far, tin' In t«, r 'lli.tu 51 re Dmimt’s ulu-ap | ■•ml.inmir l„i, 11 v l,. J, -:,ll, mWim; the etiiric, of 
little place, that she a kid me to tell you ot, J a few o| tier- fhual badges whith have a national 
or Mr- ( Jaunt's peasm/i, in Sw itzeilaud, or Ilom- 1 a will.uajic; onalintii. t. 
hnrg. They think you an poor; but you know j Tire nr e, tie* national Ihnvot of England, has 


uiiouHj oi a woou, ami veu vou are in a mee ,,,, . r n , , , , „ i , ,, , 

*. , . . I iu or'giu oi cowei - a-i ii.ition.il cinMim,, may 

i English lioii'-e. Oh, an lion-'* i< veiv . n , . , . , J 

dilk-icnt irom I'.ila;-/,.-. 1 ',there ,, m «.i-c. !»■... i.iuuh.l |.,r l.y n.h... ..... iim-m-.- 

| your ■nUttfijui(un\ Us vou call it, fust vvlut you j 111 hi-lorv. Some of these event- vve would 

! want, far,'far l.i lb v 'than Mrs Dmont’s cheap | ‘‘laleav uur hi ally to je. -all, adding the Rories of 
i little place, that she a kid me to tell you of, { a few ot thus, fioial badges whith have a national 
or Mr- Haunt's pensma in Sw itzeilaud, or Ilom- ’ a vwll.uapi; onalintii. t. •“ 

burg. They think you an poor; hut you know | Tire nr c, lie* national tlow'et of England, has 
epute well you are not po-u. Take me to the euvbeen di tin .imbed as the emblem of beauty. 
Warren, papa; oh, take me home 1 It is there Ancient table dimes the crimson hue of many 
I want to go.’ ot it, varietur irom the blood of the heathen 

‘The Warren,’ he repented to himself—‘the godde-s c»l beauty. With equal cjvdulitv, mccliev.il 
Wairen. I never thought of that. I suppose she wider, relate that the red 10 e -piling Iron iho 
has a right to it. Poor old place! Yes, 1 sup- im brand- In aped lound uneailyChn lian m aly r 

po-e, if tlie gill chooses to call it home'- at Rethhdieju. Tradition tells,us that • a rose ! 

lie rose up quite slowly this time, and went, appeared m the centre of King Artlmi’.s Hound 

as was lus usual custom, towards the door which Table at Windic*ter, and some antiquaries would 
led through the other rooms to the loggia, but deduce from this source its adoption as the 
without .paying any attention to the movement, emblem of England. But a more probable deri- 
of Constance, winch he generally followed instead \atmu is fuun tlie badges of the I’Jantagenet . 
of directing. She rose too, and went to linn, princes. The red ro.se was chosen as the device 
.and stole her hand through his arm. The atoning of his ] louse by John of flaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
had been put aside, and the soft night-air blew the fourth son of Ed war A i'll. ; while hia brother 
in their faces as they stepped out upon that I Edmund, Bulk of Yolk, a—umed tlie white rose, 
terrace in which so much of their lives was Years passed on, and the descendants of those 
epent. The sun shone on the roofs of the houses princes, Henry VI. of Lancaster, and Edward IV. 
on the Marina, and swept outwards in a pale of Yoik, gave, to these badges jx deeper sigmfi- 

cleamess towards the? sky', which was soft in cauco by the Wars of iho lioscs, waged for the 
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o^uhsion of the crown ot England. We need 
hardly remuid our readers of tlie rival claims 
of the two House*—that of York l»v descent 
through a female from Lionel, Duke ul Clarence, 
the third son of Edward 111. ; while the Lancas¬ 
trian kintf was the direct descendant of John of 
G«fhnt. •In Shuk&pearc’s well-known ] day of 
Hcnni VI, we have a* description of a pit tin usque 
scene m the Temple Garden**, whete the leading 
nohlemen on either bide select tile badges of their 
leaders from among the beauteous llowcis ol 
summer.' But the white rose ol Ynk wa doomed 
to he dyed with the crimum blood of thousand, 
of the sons of England, ere the mal Houses 
were united by the marriage of Henry Vll., the 
re])ieseutative of Lancaster, to Eli/aheth, the 
daughter of Eduard JV. ol Yoik. llenctfoilh 
the rose appeals as the national device ot England. 
In the voiiety colour «>i Llie (dd-fashioned ro«e, 
the red petals of which are streaked with white, 
no less than in its popular name of the Yoik 
and Lam; Us ter rose, we ha\e a meniento ol Jins 
tmillded time in our country’-. history. 

The i'oh* ha* another as.m i.iti<m With English 
history, belonging to a later date. Alter the 
Revolution oJ 1088, the white to-e was adopted 
bv the Jacobites ius the badge ol the exiled House 
ot Htuari, ami the Hull ol June was for a long 
tune called White Rose Lav, that being the 
birthdav of the l'rclendcr, as the sou of James 1 f. 

I WUs called. 

i The Scottish thistle—said t> he one ot the 
I mod am lent badges on n*cord -m*\t claims our 
| attention. The following legend account** for it 
i adoption as the emblem of Scotland. On one 
I oi-.eion in am lent tune-, an army ol Dane-, 
j 1 mded unobserved on the Scottish shore. Fjmhng 
that the Scots were encamped at a little didance, 
thev resolved, contrary to their general rule, to 
endeavour to sin prise them by nr.dit Stealthily 
ml vane mg upon the enemy’s camp, llay had 
lieu»Iv effected their purpose*, and victory .* coined 
already within their grasp, when one ol the bare¬ 
footed invaders trod upon a tin-tie He wa- 
uuable to suppress a cry ol pain. Tls* al.it in 
Wits gnen ; the Scottish Avanim*,* flew to their 
arms, ami tell upou their assailants’, whom thev 
defeated with gient slaughter. In gialitmle to 
the plant winch had thu. guuided the sleeping 
camp, it ifas ’i h ai n clortli a-sinned a.> the ensign 
ol Scotland. The device, w ilh the appropriate 
motto, ‘Nemo me unpimc lacos&it,’distinguishes 
the order of the Thistle, instituted hi the 
pxteeuth century. Dunbar's poems are said to 
contain the earliest mention of tin's llower as 
the Scottish emblem. JTis poem Th$ Tknssd awl 
the Jluis was written in 1503, on the occasion 
ot the maiiiagogaf James IV. to Margaret Tudor 
Unfortunate I v it is impossible to determine vine h 
is the true Scdleh ^thistle, but the best opinion 

# seems to ho that it is either Onopoulum acanthi am 

* or Canluus Mai uni as. 

We may now pass to the emblem of the sisler 
isle, the trefoil or shamrock. It is related that 
when St Patrick landed in Ireland in the fifth 
century, having oiier?oine the hostility of the 
savage islanders, he* proceeded to instruct them 
in the doctrines of Christianity. But in vain 
did lie endeavour to explain to them the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity in Unity. Ilia untutored 
hearers failed to comprehend Ins reasoning, till, 

HEL- ■ ■ . ~. - . 


plucking a trefoil to serve as an illustration, lie 
inquired, of them, ‘Is it not as possible for the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these three 
leave*, to grow upon a single stalk?’ Tins argu¬ 
ment, according to the legend, immediately con¬ 
vinced the Iriah, who yielded to St Patrick’s 
eftyirt-) lor their eonversiop. The shamrock was 
thenceforth dedicated to the samt, and became 
tbe national cognisance. It is somewhat uufor- 
tumito that tin* pretty story i» not to he found 
ni any of the lives of the great saint of Ireland, 
hut il is still more unfortunate that it is again 
impossible to determine which i» the true sbain- 
Jock. According to the best authorities, how¬ 
ever, llic honour is due to the Black nonsuch or 
M'rinaffii, or to the Dutch elovn*. Both thebe 
‘Lint j are worn on St Patrick's Day, and are 
h ld*to he the true bhamrm k. 

The little kingdom of Wales, early united to 
boi moie pouoiJul neighbour or England, has 
al o a distinctive hue lift drawn from the \cgetablc 
woil^l. r J’lie oiigin of the Welsh leek is traced 
1 h.nk to tin* si veillli cl nlur\ On St David’s Day, 

010, the Wi l*h under Oadwalhr weie marching 
against an English urmv, and widung t<* adopt 
badges Chilli might dii-tiiigiush them Jrom their 
enemies, they a\ailed thcnlscdves of thu-e most 
i asilv obtained. Each man plue Led a leek from 
tin held Hi tough whuh he was pa-sing, and stuck 
it m hi* cap. The Welsh arm* were Victorious; 
the h*i k \y;h adopted m grateful niemoiy of the 
event a- the nation.d emblem, and was long worn 
by Jo\al Welshniiu on eieiy ammersiuy ol St 
Da\nl\ Day In fchnhapearc’d play of llenrif l r ., 
that Prince claims the right, by his birth at 
Monmouth, to wiar tin* leek. It would appear 
also that the Weldi contingent ol the English 
aiinv had worn this emblem at the battle of 
Poitier-i. We recollect that a leek m diamonds 
■ occupied a prominent place in a present given 
bv the ladies of the* prim ipahty of Wales to 
the Princes* of Wales on the occasion of her 
ma mage. 

The origin of the Jhitr-th’-hs and the date of its 
adoption as the lloral emblem of Prance have 
furnished an ample* field lor coutioveisv, and 
indeed the ongmal llower u-ed seems not to 
have been the white lily at all, but a common 
purple in*. In tins case nI*o, a legend, ejnoted 
by Dr Brewer from Clnlllel, declare* it* adoption 
to have been out of gratitude loi victory. An 
aged lieimit of Juve-en-\alle saw one night a 
miraculous light stream tnto his cell, and an 
angel appeared to him healing an azure shield, 
on which were* emblazoned three golden Jibes. 

The celestial visitor commanded the hermit to 
gue the shield to the pious Queen Clothilda. 

By h>r it was pivn*«U*d to liei* newly converted 
lm hand, who ill uirded in its favour the three 
black toads whuh had been hitherto his device; 
and as a result, tin* arms of Clovis were victorious 
over all his enemies. 

A mo., ;»* ■ r ■ * ■** o r tin* frur-fk-lis is that 
which ; • to Louis VII., who 

cal lei i' / his own name. In 

early days the French standard was thickly 
strewed with that flower; but the number was 
reduced by Charles VC. to three, perhaps to 
correspond with the mystical number ot the 
Timitv. The Jlonei-ih-lucc is five times men¬ 
tioned by Eliokspcare, four of the passages 

.——==•---- '-S ffi. 
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relating to the flower as the cognisance of 
Franco. King Henry V., in his charming wooing 
scene with the Ftcnch princess, Katherine, thus 
addresses her: ‘ But, Kate, dost tlion understand 
thus much English, cans! thou love me? Wliut 
sayest thou, my fair Flower-de-luce?’ Edward 
Ill. added the flower to the arms of England 
on account of his claim to the crown of France ; 
and mc find it retained on the shield,, and thus 
upon the gold and silver coinage of Great Britain 
up to the year 1801, or for two hundred and 
forty-three years after the loss of Calais. 

The lily has been adopted as their badge by 
many smaller states, to denote in some instances 
descent from and union with the mighty power 
of France. In the long struggle between Tope 
and Emperor, whose con diets form so large a 
share of the history of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, the white lily was 
adopted ns their party badge by the Ghibellines, 
or suppoilers of the Emperor; while the Pope’s 
partisans, the Guclphs, wore the red lily. 

We have another national emblem derived 
from the vegetable woild m the pomegranate 
(Spanish qranado) of Spurn. The town of 
Granada is said to take its name from this 
lruit; by reason, it is supposed, of the number 
of pomegranate trees in its vicinity. When the 
Moonsh power m Spain had been crushed, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella had tutored Granada 
in triumph, and received the submiwon of the 
unfortunate Abdallah, the device of Granada was 
emblazoned on the arms of Spam ; forming a lit 
emblem of the sunny and inutful rn/a (‘tract 
of land ’) added to the dominions of the Catholic 
sovereigns. 

We are not aware that any distinctive historical 
associations are advanced to account for the adop¬ 
tion of the violet as the emblem of Athene, of the 
mignonette as that ot Saxony, or ot the sugar- 
rnaplc as that of ('anadti One other d<vice of 
this nature we v ill recall—namely, that of the 
orange as the arms of the small town, inclosed 
on every side by French tom lory, from which 
the Princes of Orange took their name The 
badge anil colour of the Stadtlmldei’s family 
during the troubles that followed the French 
Revolution became so hateful to the popular 
party, that, not satisfied with expelling their 
trince, the people not only eradicated the orange, 
fly, and marigold from their gardens, but even 
went so far, m then* hatred of the aristocratic 
colour, as actually to forbid the sale of oranges 
and carrots in their market*. But time worked 
its usual result, and the banished Stadtholder 
returned to his people,, as king of the Nether¬ 
lands, greeted with enthie-mtie shouts of ‘Oranje 
boven! ’ (‘ Orange for ever * ’) 

We may now recall a few of those floral badges 
adopted by prominent characters in history. One 
of these, the JHunta genista or broom, an emblem 
of humility, has given its name to a race of our 
kings. It was first assumed l»y Geoffrey, Earl 
of Anjou, the lather of the first Plantagenet king, 
Henry II. Accoiding to tradition, the t earl, 
when encamped on a heath just before a battle, 
ducked a golden spray and placed it in his 
lelmet. The flower gleamed everywhere amid 
the swaying storm of battle, and the triumphant 
victor adopted his chance badge as his device. 
Another tradition makes him assume it during 


a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as a symbol of 
humility. 

After the battle of Bosworth (1485), where tlio 
House of Yoik was finally overthrown, Henry 
VII. adopted as his device a crown in a haw¬ 
thorn bush, in allusion to the crown'which his 
predecessor Richard had so proudly v urn, «h<l 
which was found dinted and battered, hanging 
in a hawthorn tree on the field of battle. 

The badge of the Stuarts was the, Cluaran or 
Thistle. At the Restoration in 1060, twigs of 
oak were worn because Charles II. had escaped 
alter the battle of Worcester by hiding in an 
oak-tree. It is understood, loo, that an order 
of knighthood with the title of Knights of the 
Oak was at one time m contemplation, and 
f-ome^knights of the order ware actually created ; 
but the project was abandoned from a desire not 
to perpetuate invidious distinctions between the. 
old and new adherents of the restoied djn.vdy. 
The forget-me-not, the very name of which 
breathes its romantic story, served as the badge 
during lus exile of the ham Vd llemy of 
Liiinn-ter, who was subsequently to ascend the 
throne of England as llemy IV. All Ins pui ti¬ 
tans wore the badge, and the rapturous welcome 
and ready support accorded to the aspiring IVmce, 
on lus return, showed that though ‘out of sight,’ 
he had not been ‘out of mind ’ 

In comparatively recent times, we have a flower 
with a hidden meaning associated with a some¬ 
what similar cause. The violet was the badge 
of the Bonapaite paity, when he who thought to 
rule the world was bani.-lied to Iih little sove¬ 
reignty of Elba. ‘To leiuin in spring’ was the 
illuming it convened to lus adheicnK Ill the 
following Hard), their expectations were realised 
by his icuppcantice in Fiance. But his sun had 
already set, and a few months later c.iw lnm 
removed to a more di-tant pl.n e of exile. 

Our readers will no doubt recall oils r instances 
of a similar nature to add to the- historical 
memories ol flowers; but we aie content, by 
means of a few examples, to have pointed out the 
interest which cling* to many plants aiul flowers 
apart liom their recognised beauty and usefulness. 
On the other hand, lesser details such as these 
End life and bughtne-s to the records of past 
dav s. 


ARIZONA DAN. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.-—CHAP. I. 

So much has been written about mine*, miners, 
and mining alvenlures, that I am happily saved 
all necessity for explanation at the commence¬ 
ment of my brief story. For instance, every¬ 
body knows what a ‘rin.li’ to. any particular 
‘diggings’ means; and it was through exagge¬ 
rated reports of the richness of the deposits at 
Big Trees Gulch, Colorado, that I joined in the 
rush to that place. Like every other mining 
speculation I had tried-*-qpd I had tried many 
—this was a/'sad disappointment to the great 
majority. About one miner or one associated 
group in fifty, did well, and about one in fifty 
of these lucky ones had sense,, enough to keep 
their gains. Their comrades squandered all; 
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while the herd of unlucky ones toiled from 
early to late, at the hardest and most unplea¬ 
sant work imaginable, for the payment of an 
ordinary mechanic in the cities—often for no 
payment at all. I had left tolerable prospects 
aiM a gorfd home in England, against the advice 
of my friends, to make my fortune, by a short 
cut, in the gold-fields of the West; and, lucky 
or unlucky, shame prevented me—as it lias 
prevented many prodigal sons before me—from 
acknowledging my error, and going back. 

At our camp—we called it a ‘city* m the 
columns of tbe TSiij Tree a Jfanner -—there were , 
not a score of even wooden houses of any pro- 1 
tensions; tents, and ill-built huts or shuttles, 
not good enough for stables m civilised countries, 
lodged our population. Such was the city; 
while we had in our community a lair share 
of the radians and bullies that are usually found 
on the frontier, or at the mines of the West— 
men of whom we read m the pages of divers 
writers, who would fain peisuade us that there is 
something droll and jocular m the manners of 
these roughs, and a good deal of amusement 
to be found m their companionship. I ha\ e 
been much in the neiglibuui hoods where they 
are found, and never knew any general feeling 
beyond fear, dislike, aud even disgust to be 
felt for such men. In these sentiments 1 was 
a thorough sharer, and yet late bo oidained it 
that the worst and most notorious of the whole 
crew—Arizona Pan—became my most intimate 
ilium at Big Tree-'. J was trusted by him, and 
was with him in his last illno.-s 

I had not been long at the town, where I 
was doing hut badly, yet bad of course heard 
all about the most prominent rowdies of the 
community, and among these, Arizona Pan was 
pre-eminent. He had acquired this name, not 
from his being a native of tbe territory, but 
because he had killed two men in the same 
evening at a mining camp there I had seen 
this hero, but had not come into eontad with 
him, or bis .naytn er. Five Ace Jemmv, a man 
still more disliked and dreaded than Ins bolder 
associate. Every man in the camp had a sobri¬ 
quet. This partner was more of a gambler than 
, fighting rowdy, although he was credited with 
several homicides, and suspected of several others 
The general disbelief in his fai&play may be 
traced in bis nickname. 

One night I*was returning to the town from 
an outlying camp where 1 had been inspecting 
a claim which was for sale, when a storm broke 
upon the district with a suddenness only seen 
in mountain regions. At first, there was no lftin, 
although, ere long, a tremendous deluge de¬ 
scended; but the tjjiyider and lightning were 
almost continuous*; for before rfie last sullen 
murmurs of a peal had rolled into silence among 
the distant peaks, another crash would burst. 
Then the lightning perplexed me moje than 
the darkness. *The track which I followed was 


rocky and broken, with abrupt unguarded descents 
on one side, which were almost precipitous. I 
knew the road, however, and hurried on. I had 
arrived almost at the end of the worst piece, 
when there was a brief lull in the roar and 
blaze of the thunder and lightning. This lull 
was followed by the deluge of ram I have men¬ 
tioned, and with btill heavier peals of thunder, 
but, in itle brief interval, I thought I heard a 
groan. J was startled. Although not super¬ 
stitious, there was something which seemed 
unearthly m the sound, and my first impulse 
was to hurry from the spot. It was repeated, 
however, and was too plainly the moan of a 
human being to allow me to leave without trying 
to lmd out from whom it proceeded. T moved 
cautlon-ly to the side of tile road whence the 
sound had come—for the ground was especially 
treacherous there—and leauing over the rocks, 
listened intently. Ai* 1 did so, with a ru-di and 
a roar little inferior to the thunder itself, the 
tu\st*buist of lain fell; and a flash of lightning 
which bathed everything first in yellow, then 
in blue, and then in white light, showed every 
obje< t «is cleai ly as at noonday; and I saw, 
lying in a pool many feet Velow me, half covered 
by tbe water, the ligure of a man. He had appa¬ 
rently fallen over. 

The town w«v» a mile distant. I could not 
hope to reach it and return with assistance in 
less than half an hour, and before that time, the 
dty gullies and figures in tbe rocks would be 
llooded, and the pool where tlic miserable man 
was lying would be broadened and deepened, 
so that lie would he drowned to a certainty. 
There was no alternative then. J crept carefully 
down the rugged face of the rocky hank, and 
halt guided, hall dazzled by the lightning, and 
almost beaten fium my hold of the rocky points 
by the ram, l reached the water, and was able 
to find the man. With much difliculty I dlagged 
liim from the pool, into wliuh half a scon* of 
small but angry torrents were already rushing, 
and then 1 saw that he was, or bad been bleed¬ 
ing from an ugly out on the scalp, lust within 
the hair. 1 assumed that lie had fallen down 
the piocipieo, and that this injury had stunned 
him. 

I drew my flask from my pocket, and poured 
a few drops of whisky between bis lips. The 
man uigoily sucked iu the drops, drew a long 
breath, and showed signs of revival. 1 put the 
flask again to his mouth ; again he eagerly sucked 
m the minute dose, and then, to my ama/emcut, 
eie I could withdraw Jhc Hask, he thrust out 
his arm, clutched the ve«-el, tilled it almost 
upright, and took such a draught as would have 
choked me, and which, on the part of a man 
so nearly dead as 4 thought him, was nothing 
short of marvellous. When he ceased Ins draught, 
he drew another long breath, and lool 'ng at me, 
as a fresh flash lighted up the scene, said: 
‘Stranger, I reckon you have saved my life. 
Wa*tl in that pool?’ 

‘ fe-/ i replied; ‘ you were insensible. I 
thought J heard a groan, and by the liglituing 
1 saw' you, as I went along the track.’ 

‘And you got down those rocks, in such a 
stoiiu as this, stranger? You are real grit. 
But I won’t talk nvw\* I aui Arizona Dan, 
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who never forget* a friend or an. enemy. But ‘See here,’ began Arizona Dan, after he had 
I feel a kind oi giddy and cold ; so help me up, introduced us to each other; ‘my partner. Jemmy, 
r trangcr.' * is going to (juit tin* chum to attend to liis other 

\\ e lound an easier path a little way on; hut business, and I shall want another man with 
the gully m winch we stood was to rapidly me. Jemmy will Mill have a share in the 
becoming flooded, that no were ankle-deep in Mailings, but not half, of course.—Now, Squire 
uater, although we knew our path, and picked Letter, 1 have heard of you before, «aud your 
the best places. _ ]>.m f noted tliih, and said: ‘The character is good; but il } ou were a perfect 
" at it will be six feet deep in that ^ool* before .s! t anger, and the worst scalh wag in the diggings, 
llii" storm is placed out.’ | you sa\cd mv life had night, and you should 

Tins M'as the coiniin ueoment of my intimacy j be my friend. This is a big chum ; we have 
vitli Arizona Dan, who, as I supposed, had • ‘•truck n great lend, and you, Squire Lester, are 
fallen over the i<>.ks from miv-ing Ins May m coming in as my partner.’ 

the darkness, or from an e\ce*s of wluskx, to And this was now X became a partner in the 
Mliich he was addicted, lb- moicred quickly first profitable ‘(laim’ 1 had ever worked, and 
jrom liis injuries, but not tiom his immer-ion this was the commencement of my intimacy wiili 
in the pool. Jfow long lie had lain thire, be Aii/®un Dan. But for Ins great liking ic»r me, 
did not himself know, but it Mas long enough which (ontmued un.duf.'d, and induced him to 
to give a dull to his sv-lem, fiom wliiih lie defer to me m most things, and to u'aive some 
never Uioronglily r« covud. _ of hi-, peculiaritu * in my presence, Me might not 

He insist!d upon my telling him who 1 was,; lia\e remained friends f«Ir any considerable time; 
and where to find me, bcloio wo parted ; and \ but Meing h*w thoughtful and considerate lie 
i lie came to my (hum the next day. T thought i was m Ins May, 1 at 1..4 gr> \> to like him 
lie would have forgotten all about m. : but 1 1 mudi bet.er 
[ Mas misl.ihm in so Hippo* mg. "With lie -I lap-1 Tin-was by no means tin* ca-e M'ith Five A< c 
pmg on In-, brow, and tun or tliiee ugL biune- Jemmy, m in* diwdod 1 ih tunc XctMeen Big Trees 
oil his lace, lie looked more friiculmL and < lU and auotln v huge camp at borne dMunoe, 
dung<i‘utis than ever, lie took me oil ti the j at 0 ‘uh of which he hud established gambling 
National Jlmjla Moon, our duel place of lofivsli- j saloon-, wliuli were lopiited to be of enormous 
meat; and hero he p»canted me to the ns>< mbhd J prolit to him. lie came to we u-» at tlie old 
company, whom lie addu -wd as ‘the bov ,’ saiing j i hum, amuctimes ; but 1 avoided lmu as much 
that this m a** In-i best an* 1 fum«-1 friend, Tiioina- j n> po-ilde, winch was the easier to do, a< he 
Lester, Mho had iLfcod hi* «»mu life to sale the-nour cared to take any m-lne ot nn, whom he 
bpiaku’s; and that il auj- nun nho lu aid him . Ugoidcd us a (oiitemptihle, ‘pirifle-s h Hum, m ith- 
wi-heil to do him, Am mu Dan, a good turn, nut enough bum-. or courage ior eith'-r a miner 
and show him-iIf hi* friend, he mu t be a fiund I nr a gamblei. Vet it uus fiom bun that 1 fir t 
to Thomas Li hr. On tin otliei hand, n ,u*j Iharmd the ci’iat ehaligc mIucIi wa- (outing, ami 
limn Mantl'd a light, uilli or without, m.tne, 1. [ had mdee*l come, over Dan. Perhap- J w<i.< not 
could have illq Kv.iug aMmngwnid of Tlmma , obsenant 1 should be, but to me tli big 
Lester, or looking at him m an iu-ulting mannei. ! inim-r alway seemed as ioin.h, burly, aud ovu- 
' To show lie Mas m earnest, lie would stand wlnlnung as In* had ewr been. Ami'-, how- 
rcfreduni'iit all lound; and if there Mas anv nor, coming into our lint one clay ..1. n 1 was 
man there mJio would not dunk uith him, h t thuie alone, adud after Dan, aid cio l could 
lnm come foruurd. Eui\ man drank, and 1 . au-wer, said: ‘Oh! i ice him. He i- talking 
believe everv man shook me by the hand. j to tlie boys oil the Copp, rhe.id (Jiibh claim; J 

I was rather embarra^ed by this publn* lauda- reckon 1 Mill go to him, ior I Mant to see the 
tion of my merits, xet the unmqan e was not | boys m \m If 1 guc * An/mia Dan Mill never 
without Hume counierbalaucing goo-1. J was 1»\ j see An/omi agmi -not that he wants to; lie in 
no means one c»l the ‘shout-at-sight’ < las.s, and I a New Jeiwynun. But lie Mill join the majority 
the openly proclaimed ihainpioiislup of such a { before n»*.\i »priii^ • 

man as Arizona Dan meant a good deal in the, ‘What do v>>u im.m'' I said. ‘What is tlnre 


way of protection. This I felt at the time ; but: wrong about Dan? lie is quieter and more 
I was not prepared for v.liat followed. After [ finndly with < unbody than lie has ever 
the ceremony at the saloon, Dan ilc'-md my j bun.’ 

company at his claim, and thither Me went. j ‘No one doubts that, squire,’ relumed Jemmy ; 

His first object was«to introduce me to lii* ‘but he has got the pis<m in him. lie’s a dead 

partner, Jhvc Ace Jemmv, to whom I took an 1 man. Look at him. 11 you had seen him three 

immediate and quite uj4u' Lie disk re. Theie j years ago, when lie first came frony/- He left 

was about tin* man none of the roughness which j off abruptly, as though he felt he was saying too 
marked not only Amowa Dan, but nearly all. mild, and went out of the liut, but his brief 
tlie miners, my-elf among flic other*. In lieu speetli laid opened my ejo*. 

of his face being covered with an unshorn beard, I saw then how sunken were Dan’s eyes, and 
in which whiskers and moustache were mingled, hotv hollow his cheeks, while his voice, although 
his small peaked black beard and moustache toi still loud, was hollow also. My heart warmed 
as neatly trimmed as though lie had be$n a to tlie man now; 1 never had really liked him 

resident in London or Dark His hair, too, was before, although I had ’efc-i^ traces in him of 

c moo tli and oideily; but with all this there was better things Jlian those on which his unplea- 
—or I fancied it—a sinister look about lus narrow sunt reputation was built. 

black eves, which would have spoilt far hand- lYe were more together, too; for this last- 
^omer features than the lean crafty face of Five mentioned visit of Five Ace .Jemmy was to 
Ace Jemmy could boasfe arrange for Ins absence during a considerable 
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time from Big Trees. In plain language, lie 
liacl so offended the miners, that they were 
lcsolvod to ‘lynch’ linn if he did not louve, 
or ‘vamoose the ran el ie,’ as lie phrased it lie 
* had received a strong hint of this, and a-, m 
bitch a case, even Arizona Ban’s courage and 
pr^tige tfould not help him—would, indeed, 
only provide two victims instead of one—he 
discreetly resolved to go without further cere¬ 
mony. 

Five Ace Jemmy quitted Bio Trees that verv 
day. I was gl.vl lie was gone, for I had 
always felt a dislike of tin nmu almost amount¬ 
ing to dread. 

I could not help looking with increased interest 
at Ban on his return to the shanty, and a- 1 
did so, wondered how the change, now to v*&ii>b* 
m linn, could ha\e c-caped my notice. Tie wu- 
,so ‘-titinge a man, altlvmgh mvari.thly lrimidly 
to mi 1 , that 1 seaieoly knew* how to speak to 
.. him on the subject, 1 thought that pel haps In* 
liad, of his own prompting, um-ulted the doftov 
—our only one ■ f ho|ied lie had done so. But 
on iAm 1 / f*” lliiken-ifields—a bioken-Bngli-h- 
•;« .k** ' (mommii. nnuh mum to bcej'-diiiikjmr, 
to smokin'*, and to gambling, but not an 
'iii-killul or unkindly man, for all that—1 found 
, that Ban had not Ik en near him, and that the 
1 do. Lor was alruid of obtruding hi, advice on 
! him 

i J a—im d the nu dwine-mnn that Arizona Ban 
I v;i by no means bruMnu- m private lilt*, that 
j he wms rather ol a meiain In*!}- turn than other- 
j vis* With many poly.dot oaths and mter- 
mtmn.d cx]>iiv unis, in dt lined to inteifeie, but 
lei ommeiided me, a-, a fiiend who had conluleire 
in ban’s aim ibihty, to tike the maltn* up. 
Th.- was tie* < 0 , 1 , at ami lie, ol Dr iliikcn- 
f-■ lu i 1 - n pl\. 

i had alreadv made up iuj- mind to do tlu-, 
j and that\eiy nuht am opportunity ofleied. Ban 
I w.is out lali, as wa- olien 11n* ease, and T had 

; lam down on what we e.dlid a bed, and wa- 

j tin/nig, whin he »am*» m. In luu nt throwing 
' hima.ll on Ills own buffalo lobes and blanket-, 

1 as was hi* prirlne, lie sat for a while over the 
j file, to whn.li lie added a lew links ol wool, 

! for the nights were now cold. The blaze fmui 
j tlie-c showed hi** features distinctly, and peihap , 

I by their vfa\\>*Uttfr»light, incuse ed the ominous 
i I iok lie wore. Be that as it might, tin* gloom 

and depression in lm face were such a- 1 

hul n<*u*r before seen, and this, added to the 
in questionable ravages which disease had made, 
changed hw expression so much, that he would 
haidly luive been recognised by any one who 
happened to catch a pacing glimpse of the 
interior of our shanty. 

‘Ban,’ 1 said, at last, after watching him for 
some time in mlciue, ‘you are ill. You look 
unhappy, too. 'Whv do you not confide m me, 
’or some fiiend? and why do you not go and 
see old liirkeuschel'ls before it gets too late (’ • 

Ban roused himself with an effort from his 
reverie, looked at me steadily for a few second-, 
then broke into ,a * slioifc laugh, which was 
peculiarly hitter n»d unplcasuttf ‘Too late, 
Tom!’ he ejaculated; ‘it it too late. I have 
known for many days and weeks past that this 
winter will fincj, rest for me at last. ’Tts high 
time.’ 


‘I am sorry to hear you say so, Ban. Sorry, 
hut not surprised, to hear you speak in such 
it tone of jour-elf. Your talk, when wo are 
atoms, is not tike that of the run ot the miners 
here ; and though you have sometimes told me 
that I am m»t inquisitive, vet I have often thought 
that you w ei e not alw.aj s not al ways ’- 

f !Not always Arizona Ban!’ lie exclaimed. 

‘No, sivec j 1 was iml. Ymi would hardly think 
it, Leder, he continued after a pause, and in a 
voice and with an accent totally different from 
Ins U'-nal style; ‘yet 1 was once a respectable 
luenih -v of soiiety. Tl does not seem possible, 
dues it l Yos, 1 once liad a home, was a law- 
abiding oiti/eu—and once,’ he wud slowly, after 
another pau-e; then went on with again a 
(hange ol tone: ‘Well, I may tell you even 
that,* some day, but not now. I am glad I 
have j«u for a friend, Tom ; it will be some 
'ornl'oit to have an hone.I man about me when 
Idle’ 

‘ 1 be !’ I e\ilaiund, with a laugh which was 
far from bung real; ‘we will talk about dying 
when we ale a score of years older, when ’- 

‘Don’t drop into that lube and useless style, 
Tom,’ intei lupted my companion. ‘I am 
doomed. 1 know it; and 1 think you know it. 
We will talk more another day ; for .to-night, 

I want to sit and think of the past. This is 
soinebodv biithdny.’ 

Of toui'.-e, alter this I wa? silent, and at best 
fell a deep; but as long a** my eves were open, 

I saw An/ona Ban sitting and blooding moodily 
o\«r the file 

Tin* eonver-ation bad bmkcu the iie between 
n- as regard- the q.;i*-t; and as Ban grew weaker, 
which he did from div to das, lie seemed to 
rely moie on me and cling moie In my society. 
At la-t he fairly broke clown m strength, so 
that hi* could no longer go to the claim, and 
it wa- plain that the end dn w near. At hi** 
wish, 1 sent for Five Ace Jemniv; but the 
latter had moved on to some moie distant town, 
and although my me—age wa* loiwarded, it was 
not likily that Jemmy would be with us very 
soon. 

‘J hope he com'-- while 1 am alive,’ said Bun; 
‘if he does, I will speak my wishes belore some 
of the be.-t men in the city; and Five Ace 
Jemmy must abide by them. If not, he will 
cheat you, Lester, and would not mind killing 
you, to help him in it; for he is a d.ingirous 
man.’ 

I had known that intmmily, from the first 
lime 1 spoke to the gambler; but J soothed 
Ban as well as 1 cou^l by flic conventional 
utterances about hoping for the best and so forth. 
Dan willed siulh at those shallow consolations, 
and then turned away to do/e 

One night, Imwiver, In* had not spoken in his 
ii.su.il manner, had indeed scarcely spoken at all, 
and T thought lie was sleeping. 1 knew, too, 
the time was at hand when lie would not wake 
from hw sleep, and this final slumber might 
comet ut *™y wight even be now, so I was 
revolvin'.' many chances and changes in my mind, 
when suddenly Ban sat up m bed and exclaimed : 
‘Are you awake, Letter?—I see you are,’ he 
continued, as 1 moved in answer. ‘1 have made 
up my muul to tell you something of my life. 

I thought I would go vvfth my history untold, 
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as I could do no good to any one by revealing 
it; but I feel an irresistible longing to speak 
lively to some one, and my strength will n6t 
hold out many days longer. So come over here, 
and Arizona Dan will tell you who and what 
he was before he became the bully and ruffian 
you have known him ; of what he was, when 
no oue foresaw in him' the whisky-drinking rowdy 
ol the mines.’ 

X sat and listened. JTis story would perhaps 
interest the reader, as all such histories of decline 
and ruin have a painful interest and moral in 
them; but there was nothing very new. The 
fault was all on his own sale; that was plain 
enough from his narrative ; nor did ho seek to 
disguise it, or to excuse himself in the least. 
Yet ho said he had not told me all, perhaps 
not the very wor«t; he lacked courage to do 
so then; on another day he might have more 
nerve. 

My heart ached for lv’m when he told me 
wliaj; he had lost, what harm lie had done, and 
spoke with such bitterness of his pre-enl <mi- 
dition. He detested Ins confederate. Vivo Ate 
Jemmy; but it appeared that they had known 
each other m the past, and that the boud be¬ 
tween them was the bond of evil-doing then, 
strengthened and iorged afire-h by much of the 
Mine kind since, lie sent no message**, urged 
me not to try and find out thorn who knew 
him, although he told me Ins real name It 
would be better, he said, that nothing ,-liouhl 
ever he heard of him by those to whom In- 
name could only bring painful recollei tions, 
shame, and d> " V. 1 Jl tough, he manifested 

the same ■« It ■ ! * lor me which hud 

marked our intimacy. 1 hardly like, lur tear 
of appearing egotistical, to sav whv this was 
so, but he landed I wa. a better and honestei 
man than perhaps in reality 1 am, and so be 
liked to have me about him. 

On the next day, Five Ace Jemmy .irnved ; 
and Dan inu-t have arranged all beforehand, 
for Jemmy’s appearance was evidently a signal 
which called together eight or ten ol our most 
prominent citizens, men who could command 
ten times that number ol idles ; and m their 
presence the fast-sinking miner dictated his 
wishes, and explained the share Five Ace Jemmy 
had m the claim and other propertv. It needed 
no great penetration to sec that this was very 
unpalatable to the latter; hut there was no help 
for it. He was only there on sufferance, and 
no fraudulent pretences were likely to find favour 
with the leaders of Dig Trees society. 

The settlement was „noue too s jon ; Arizona 
Dan died that night, my hand clasped m his; 
and by his death 1 became <■< *np irat < !v a i ieh 
man, for he had left me vv»,.*.;h «: which 1 
knew something, as his mining claim was a ( 
valuable one. 

‘Five Ace has gone,’ said Squire Ilape, one 
of our dignitaries; ‘and it is well for you, sir. 
That is so. If he could or dared have stayed 
in this city, your gold dust and your green¬ 
backs would have benefited you but little. And 
il I was an insurance agent, I wouldn’t have 
accepted your life at no figure. No, 6ir, I would 
not.’ 

That Jemmy was quite capable of the des¬ 
perate acts the friendly speaker hinted at, or 


any other atrocity, was shown soon after by an 
audacious robbery of the mail, when an unusu¬ 
ally valuable consignment was in transit; and 
there was every reason to suppose that this w T as 
arranged by the gambler. 


SLEEP-WALKING FREAKS. “ 

It is now some thirty years or more since I 
began life as a commercial traveller. During 
my travels on the road I have both seen and 
heard much that would make the poor penned- 
up citizens open their eyes with wonder. To 
those who are of active habits, and to whom the 
trammels of office-work would prove irksome and 
unendurable, the life of a commercial traveller 
appYirs all that could he desired. To me, its 
greatest attraction consists in the never-ending 
< lunge of scene and society it entails. Every 
day one conici m contact with strange face- 1 , 
makes short but pleasant acquaintance 1 -, and is 
enabled to study character m its ever-varying 
forms. 

It was on one of my first journeys in the 
Midland counties, that T found myself com¬ 
pelled, one wet, disagreeable afternoon, to cut 
short my day’s work and to put up at the only 
inn worthy of the name of when the village 
could boast. Fortunately, the host proved a 
homely, sot lublo follow, icady to do all m his 
power to render me condor table, so that my 
legret at being forced to take reluge m such 
an out M t'e* v.nv place soon disappeared After 
hav • „ x\ 1 my hunger and finished what 
writing 1 had to do, I iepaired to the pailour, 
to see what was going on, lor 1 thoroughly enjoy 
a that alter my day’s work, and soon manage 
i to get on friendly terms with those whom I may 
mei t On tins occasion there were but lour 
persons present when I took my seat and lighted 
my pipe. One was a ruddy faced countryman, 
enjoying hi- mug of ale; aiiotlar, a g(utleman- 
laimer m the neighbourhood ; the third person 
present, a doctor horn London; and the fourth, 
a shabby-genteel-looking individual with a dis- 
.-ipated look, whom 1 afterwards learned was 
the son of a neighbouring clergyman. 

When l entered, the conversation was upon 
the crops and local matters of winch 1 knew 
bilk* or nothing. By degree 0 —turned upon 
other questions, such as politics, upon which 1 
was enabled now and again to offer an opinion, 
till, insensibly, I had worked my way into the 
little conclave and was thoroughly at my ease. 
Naturally, seated us we \u re round a comfortable 
hit, with soothing pipe and cheery glass, we felt 
on the bed, of terms with all the world. Anec¬ 
dote’s and stones of all kinds \yere narrated by 
each of us in turn, varied occasionally by per¬ 
sonal remarks, banter, and repartee, which only 
tended to increase our good-humour. Our worthy 
host, who had a fluent tongue and an unfailing 
fu'nd of anecdote, was in the midst of narrating 
s< >nie hunting experiences, when a cry of alarm— 
it was hardly a shriek-caused him to break off 
suddenly ant], make his v way to the passage. 
Our curiosity] being aroused, we followed him 
more leisurely, to learn whence the cry proceeded. 
In the hall we found the explanation. The host’s 
wife had been surprised by finding one of her 
children seated at the foot of the stairs in hi3 
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night-shirt, endeavouring to lace up an imaginary 
pair of hoots, with the intention apparently of 
going out. The boy was afterwards induced to 
return to bed, and wo on our part resumed our 
seats m the parlour. 

r JJiis little incident caused our conversation 
to turn upon sleep-walking, and many were the 
theories advanced as to the origin and cure of 
the infirmity. Our host informed us tluit lus 
son had on one or two previous occasions walked 
in hi- >b« p, 1 n* coni 1 h ”dly be considered a con- 
li-nu .1 - •■mi is*, 1 a!*-’ T :, e family were one even¬ 
ing having supper, when they were startled by 
the youngster suddenly wi’h’i*'* m, in Ins night- , 
tiro—, and then going to li p‘ we, where lie 
strove his best to get up the chimney. Ihit the 
ileaks of this youngster were not to be coni]Hired 
with those of a school-fellow of the clergyman’-, 
son above mentioned, trim nairated to us the 
story of the n ally remarkable feats performed 
Nlurmg liis sleep. Incredible as the story may 
appear, I have every reason to believe that the 
facts were by no means exaggerated; but of this 
mj r readers can judge, as 1 will repeat the narra¬ 
tive to the best oi mv ability as 1 hoard it 

‘I was educated,’ said the clergyman’- ton, 
‘at a grammar-M huol near Leeds, and among 
the boys was the son of a wealthy farmer 
m the' in Hibninhnod. Y'oung Luc bridge was 
dull and lueapibleot leai’iiing. AM Ins thoughts 
nee mod to centre upon the hoiscs and cattle he 
had left, and Ins only wish was to lto able to 
leave hr- books and return to Ins foruu r play¬ 
mates on the farm. It was both pain Ini and 
irksome to him to prepare Ins Us-om, ioi 
lie could never retain am thing long m Ins 
memory, although he might luiw* lahoimd for 
hour.- to master Ins task. In spite ul i very 
encouragement on the part of the master to 
bnght-n up the hov’s faculties, no sign- ol 
improvement could be seen. lie seemed to 
bo-ome daily more weaned and tired of the 
disagreeable struggle lie had to maintain to 
prepare his lessons. This state ot thing, went 
on lor some time, when suddenly an mexplr abb j 
change became manifest in the manner m wind. | 
Luck ridge prepared the tasks he was set. He 
who had been the dullest and most callow- ol 
scholars, suddenly became one of the most correct! 
and perfect school. Formerly, lie had 

been unable to struggle through Ins exornses, 
but now they W'ere found to be carefully written 
mid almo.-t faultless. IIow lie managed it wa- 
a mystery. During the day, he seemed as listless 
mid inattentive as ever, lie did not curtail his 
horn’s of piay, neither did he give a minute 
more to study than formerly. The key to the 
enigma was at hfiigth discovered by an accident. 

‘In a room adjoining the dormitory where 
lUiclcridge slept, one of the juuior masters used 
to sleep ; and one night, fancying he heard a 
noise below in the schoolroom, he rose to $ee 
whether any one had broken into the house. 
Stealing quietly down-stairs, he peeped into the 
room and caught smb* *of linekndgo with a 
lighted lamp in has hand. Seeing that the hoy 
was evidently asleep* he was led fly curiosity to 
watch his movements. Buckridgc walked to his 
desk, took out his books, arranged them m 
proper order, and began to study. The funster, 
thinking it was a trick on the boy’s part, shook 
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and pinched him repeatedly, but without avail. 
TJie boy was m'-omifde to everything. Hnvtng 
gone through all Ins lessons and mastered them, 
he walked up to the principal’s desk and went 
through Ills imaginary examination with ease. 
The master informed the principal of what he 
hack seen, and it was decided to watch his per¬ 
formance again the next night. Again the boy 
rose, stflle. stealthily down to the kitchen, lit a 
lamp, and repaired to the schoolroom. Here he 
tune more opened lus desk and prepmed liis 
le.-Mins, with the addition of wilting out an exer¬ 
cise. This finished, lie walked up to the master’s 
dc-k, where he repeated his lessons accurately 
m their proper sm cession, lie even answered 
correctly several questions the master (was sup- 
pnxed.tn) put to him ; and having passed through 
the oulcal, lie returned with his lamp to the 
kitdu n, and finally found lus way back to bed. 

‘On being questioned next morning as to how 
he managed to become so perfect in liis lessons, 
he declared he could not say, for it surprised 
lunisclf. That his sleep was real, was undoubted, 
lor he knew nothing of lus nightly wandei ings; 
nor was Jus vision affected when a. strong light 
was held* up close to lus eyes. There can he no 
doubt that the woiry at ten mug his studies had 
proved upon his mind, and lus brain was still 
afleited by the excitement and anxietv they 
caused huu, oven when lus physnal sensibilities 
were deadened by sleep.’ 

Tin- story was listened to with keen attention 
by the small knot of interested listeners, and 
il was apparent at tin 1 dose ot the narrative 
that there wa-> an inclination to doubt the 
veracity ot tin* liaiiator. But whatever doubts 
we mav have entertained speedily vanished 
when the doctor, a good specimen of the old- 
fashioned courtly English gentleman, ventiued 
to observe that he was peitoctly satisfied in 
Iih own mind of the geiiuuieiie-s of the story, 
for lie had once m hi- own experience met 
with a ease off cling quite as many romaikalde 
point-? as that we had just heard described, lie 
was he icinaik* I. r* ’fi'Fv ready and willing 
to narrate the «: :. *.- <»! i’.u case, if we cared 
to be troubled with a second narrative. Being 
a'-'iircd that wo were all eager to learn the 
particulars of his stmy, the' doctor at onee 
began : 

‘It was one Sunday evening in October that 
1 rect ived an urgent summons to go round to 
see a lad m the employment of a butcher close 
by. Apparently, the lad lud caused great alarm 
hi h>- i vdMordm.irj behaviour It seems that 
lie had sat down m a chair during the evening 
and dropped asleep. Presently, he started up, 
went for his whip, put on his spurs, and pro¬ 
ceeded dirert to Ilia stable. The saddle not 
being in its usual place, he returned to tlu* 
house f<>r it, and bung asked why lir wanted 
it, he riplied, to go lus rounds. Keturning to 
tlu* stable, be mounted the horse, without a 
saddle. As he was powerfully made, it was only 
ultericonsiderablc struggling that he was forced 
from the horse and taken indoors. At this 
moment I arrived upon the scene. The hoy 
apparently seemed to think himself stopped at 
the turnpike gate. Taking sixpence out of his 
pocket, he held it out to pay the toll, and 
demanded the change. Tlit* sixpence was returned 


-•£ 
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to him, when ho stated he wanted no nonsense, ness and precision a< the redoubtable Tommy 
but his change. Threepence-halfpenny was then .Atkins liimsdt'; now tlie time had arrived for 
handed to him. “None of your gammon—that Colonel Long ley Toole to hold ‘orderly-room.’ 
is not right,*’was his immediate reply; “I want The building bet apiut for this purpose was a 
a penny more”—making bis proper change. This mull brick structure, facing the parade-ground, 
being given him, lie made the motion of whip- Jt consisted of a broad outer veranda, two little 
ping and spurring Ins lioiv-e on. living 1 /eld wmg rooms, and a central room of’ moderate 
down on his chair by force, be peremptorily dimension'! In thi- latter apartment, amid 
ovdiiid tis to get out of lus way and to let go jingle of spurs and dank of scabbards on the 
his horse, or he would soon make iu lie again yucca floor, tin* ollhers now assembled. Tho 
spurred his steed, apparently to nnke it rc>livc colonel sat in state be lore a huge table, dotted 
and to knk, crying out to ns “to let go its over with books and writing paraphernalia. At 
head.” Being afterwards taken into the shop, his right elbow blood the adjutant, Lieutenant 
lie was a*ked what orders lie bad taken. It <■ I‘In Lon; while on cither fide were grouped 
then proceeded to go llnmigh the led of Hie the lomainnig officer.., Kiuop-MU and native, of 
customers, slating what cadi had ordered, naming ! the legmit *it 

rump steak for one, shoulder of mutton fur a ‘Any pu oners fbn morning, Vluhon V briskly 
second, leg of lamb for a third, and so on inquired the commandant. 

Ordered to clean the shop, he at once tucked ‘ Ye-, nr, a eoupic,’ rojekod the adjutant, 
up his sleeve- pi’opaiatorv to executing the order. ‘ Have them nurdied m, please.’ 

It was only by main force that he was pre- In a few se.> u mls two .-epic -- stood facing 
venti d. , thur eommaiiding ollicer. Ill id* h. d beside him, 

‘Thinking there might be some trickery at the as a guaid, a file of men, . ..I with naked 

bottom of his extraoidm.iry conduct, 1 suggested | bavr.neL- 

tliat a gorid thrashing might teadi lum better | 'flic more bliil.iug kicking of the pri-oners, 
mammy. Sc\oral lic.uy strokes from A luting-1 a v nc\ (corporal) nam'-d Ludiman Sm d>, mu i 
•whip were then laid ni.ro j hi. back, but laded j avc 11 worthy ol milieu. A rhade or so lairu* <>l 
to cause any impression. Alter certain other 1 < omplexion than the < id’uaiy Hindu, he seemed 
measures hud been adopted, be woke up with a ’ <|Uite six f-« t in h leiifc; and though rathei 
start, being quite at a lo-s to underatmd the • ilender of Kune, wn- \wll and i -mpaitly built 
scene around him. Tie could not be prt.-uad'd I A prole ion o! dvk bin, cue idnig ol beaid, 
that lie bad been doing ail}thing but sleeping, mou-taehe, and whs !.• ' , ; u-w on bn face; 
and it was cud cut that lie was perfectly union- th*-* wa. i.uefullv leu ind to ir.lit and lclt, 
scions of what had passed He recollected very ■ and mmeliug O'd’ind tic t.,; w.. drawn np- 

will several thing, he liad done ju-t before he ] W’.mh and se-.ujilv \ towed awav under his M/<i 
fell asleep, but alter that all was blank, lli-'or luiban. As ]■ > Hood lbc»e, lieal, sinewv, 

eyes wei" seuial times iorced op«m dm mg hisj atbh lie, r.i hn . m.ut i apoial'. umiotm, ho 

tiame, and the pupiks contracted and dilab d, i looked th 1 1 ei-cRal ol an active and daiing 
but his Miion was unaHeeb d. AVhen L hi t ’ m rmtal sul-’i- ". Simiiiiiil' bun more ulb-n- 
saw lnm, his pulse w'a- one hundred and thirty- i lively, liow. v t, oiw» d. |. _ttd a latent In i\ 
pix, full and hard; but alteiwuid? Jt sank to ( iu.-s in In- roving hi n k eyc r , an’ :n impleu- 
eights', w.th a slight pcr-pnution on his fore-‘ smtlv ‘-usual expti—"»u on In haul muo 
head: J atli'rw.uds learm d that he liad ilmitlv leature-. 

before been atlu'ked by level, which bud ulh led Colonel I’ook* lu-ld the tmm --beet m his band, 
111 i head. and translated tlie eli nve aloud into Hindustani. 

‘Sliange and unaccountable as thus story rim j'ihe offe ire, wlmh n i unm.e.suiy to specify, 
appear, 1 can a-sure yon that it is not a solila y ’ was a gro-- om*; and Ihe ti-bmers knew il the 

one, for i have been culled m to attend many muck were found gii-'K, ]),* would, at the least, 

other oa-sC-a of somnambulism, lliougli none wet* 1 be expelled fioin the leminent with iguo- 
so pronounced uml f-lnknig as that which J mmv. 

lnve just de.-eiibed.’ | There was an instant’- pau-o, then followed 

These ca C ’■* ’ e, as dream- also do, the question. ‘Well, Lmdnnan Singh, what 
that our n .1 f.. are hy no mean-Turn- you to .-ay to this charge that is brought 

toipid during sleep; mil it is emions that ag.im-tjou 7 ’ 

persons who are of habds should I Thejinan’ ai >-wer in 11 mdustani came promptly: 

be able during sleep f - >. • •> tilings, and I‘It i. iidii-'ly fake, \our‘Wor.dnp.’ 
to luciijupli-li suf.lv nunv re M<-s feats, from' * flrimr ionvaid your evidence, Plnkon,’ said 
which they would alnlnk With dread when not the commaiukmt. 

under the inI'ueme of ^hep. I The witne-scs, who were wailing without in 

... ..like mu aiid.i, were duly fuimtuo’ked and heard; 

w nvriH-V'P tv v WTrrtf i>tt, .tupvt I among them was Slier Singh, the sula-lar (liathe 
AA IM.1D.LA I JA A AATIAK kH«IMLA l. J c aolam) of the prisoneTs company. 1<rom tlieir 
Tun sentry who perambnlat-d in front of the* j l--lunony it became apparent that the case against 
Quarter guard of tlie lOOlli Regiment of Bem-ul , the muck was well-nigh overwhelming. 

Native Infantry bad ceased In- moiiotonousfw.dk j Once move Colonel Fo.-le^athliec-ecl him : ‘You 
for a minute to stiike tin* bru-s gong, that hung! luxe heard the evidence, Lttollman Singh; what 
suspended from a pumiluve-looking tripod, exat tlv j have you to uige* m your delt'nee? ’ 
eight times to denote the hour. Morning parade | ‘Sahib,’ said the accused boldly,‘I am a man 
was just over, and .lack Sepoy had performed j of high caste, a Rajpoot; wherefore should I 
•some of tin* most intneale evolutions laid down - commit this great crime? It js a conspiracy 
in the battalion drill-Viouk with as much smart-! to dishonour me—to ruin my life, and Subadar 
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Slier Singli is ne^the head of it. He has alxvays nex’erlhele.s,-, it xva 5 - a groat convenience. As for 
been my enemy. As for the evidence, it in an the lines of the corps, they lay due north of the 
easy matter for one in his position to suborn ifiess-hem.se, and wetu about half a nulc from it. 
men as fake witnesses. Moreover, am 1 not Evening twilight had deepened into night, 
a naick? and hadn’t he a nephew m tliu rank- 5 , and a young moon, gliding slowly towards the 

on the loolaiut lor promotion-?’ ( limuon, was shedding a ghostly radiance over 

*41 old your tongue! ’ broke in Colonel I’oole j the country, when acro-ss the broken ground 
sternly. ‘These insinuations will certainly not ( abdxe mentioned tlieie llitlcel a dark shadowy 
benefit your case, but the contrary. As, however, i figure, holding m it-, hand something that gleamed 
it will be out of my power to punish adequately | and glittered in the warning beams, and wlmh a 
such a crime as this, I have resolved to have eln-u xieuv would have revealed as a naked 
you tided by a general court-martial; you had, tulwar. The ligiue pas-ed stealthily yet swiftly 
therefore better reserve your delence.’ along the path that, led to the colonel’s bungalow, 

Next, the inquiry relative to the second and pet t nt< ’ m/the compound, crouched l>thind 
prisoner was proceeded with, and he too wn- the in. !«■ i.re-wall, as if in amlm-h. An adjomiug 
seufc down for trial. .Both the men were tlum Ueem-tree east its bla<*k shadow over the spot, 
ordered out. The sepoy, who was only a pLocale, adding to the gloom, and in a measure m rueiung 
was marched back to the Quarter-guard ior coil- the intruder from the eve 3 ol the inmate > of the 
finenient; while the jjiaick, being a non-com- compound. 

missioned officer, unnamed as heietofore under Meanwhile, at the mess-house the officers had 
arrest— that i u , was on his honour not to lea\o li-cu irom dinnei pdonel Poole was longing 
the lines of his corps ; oIIktxvim*, lie was lice. to get quit of the too fervent grip of Ins brauel- 

At the time 1 wide of—some ten years ago — 1 new boots for, as may be imagined, the passing 
the 100 th Native Infantry win quartered at'hails had in no degree abated hit. sense ot 

I'urrabad, in the Nmlh-wi Uni Proxmces ol , iImmiuIoiI. Jhit the walking home over the 

India, and Colonel Luiigley Poeile had only ' mugh, stony traek would be purgatory, aud it 
; recently been appointed to the command of the , lequuid something of an Ystloit on Ink part to 
regiment. IFe xvas a smait officer, xeiy elect oi I ni.ike a start. At length, about ten o’clock he 
figure, and extremely neat m his appaiel. Tlieie got up with the intention of moving hmnew'ards. 
was, however, one portion of Ins attire to w hit h i Leaving the mes,.-house, as he descended the last 
the colonel paid c-penal attention — this wm- his step he slightly nil-.calculated it r a height, and the 
boots. It mu', a pet weakness ol Ins to be unexpected jar sent a thrill ol pain through the 

always well aud elegantly *diod. Now, it so imprisoned limb. 1 P.oth<*i these wrekbed boots! ’ 

happen'd, that on the day puiiuus to the he ejaculated imUldy. 

orderly- 1 oom scene T have just <U M-nbed, lit* had T»y good luck, the adjutant happened just then 
received a pair ol in w dress bout- from a eeitam h> In* smoking m the xeranda. Noting Ins chief’. 
well-known Cab nil, i tradesman, with whom lie 1 discmnposiue, he said: ‘JL’.ut, eoloiiel, why need 
had <l*a!t for sevnal year? pa l, and, as lar n*. um go by the path? Along the pacta road i. 
appearance weut, the articles lett nothing to be ji-iIi.ijh a tidlu imthcr; but, on the other haud, 
de.siud ; but it still remained lor CoI.iikI Poole it is .-nmolh and e\.*n, and ymi will eicujie all 
to see il they fitted. From previous experience, chance ol jerk or jar.’ 

hoxvexer, he had but little doubt of tin-, and he ‘Capital suggestion that ol joins, Philson,' 
mtemded to wear them to dinner that ewntiig u plied the commandant. ‘Wliat cieutmvs of 
When, accordingly, about hall pa-t st*\<n, lie habit we uic, to bo sure! Someboxv, 1 thought 
strolled over to mes'?, fit* v to Ibw it nicumbent on liu 1 ’* leturn bv my acuidomed 

that they xx'c'ie tight and ; i • Put lout' 1 ; but l'il take \.mr ad. ice — (Jc od-night.’ 

it xvas too late to change, and ol course lie <ould Saving xvlneh, lie xvhechd slowly toxvarek the 
hear the discomfort lor a couple of hours or -<>. broad lex el load. In pvocss ol time he passed 
Here, leaviug the officer:-, at dinner, I mud, nd-i Ins grounds by the xvnle galewaxg then 
for tlic: chx<r ccASojJl'ehension ol tin. story, fay a qmetly and giugmlv up tlie cnniage-dii,e, aud 
fexv xvords respecting the situaho.i oi the* uie-— j so entered the iunlding. Immediately on Ins 
house*, both a‘ regards the lines ol tin* legiiuent: airnal, the xvhole lem-e seemed to wake up* 
and the commandant's bungalow. The latter I the lamp-lights xure raised ; sen aids began to 
xva-J a commodious building, standing in tin- i stir; and hit. hearer, an old and valued retainer, 
midst of a largo compound or mclosuie, and stood itudy to proller such service as might be 
lacing duo east. The house xx*as, so to speak, a • ret pi red of him. , 

corner one. A good metalled road ran out-ade | At this moment, a snciL-sion ol shouts lrom 
the front wall pi its grounds, and met to the the limit’d fir or night-watchman created some 
south a similar on'o at right angle*-!. Turning ' excitement, ‘llillo ! < xvho's that? Who is run¬ 
down this roadf the mess-house was the seumel mug aw’.iy there?* 

bull dm/ on the left-hand side; lienee* it lav to ‘What is all this dalliour about?’ asked the 
tli.* 1 ii!i-x». t or left-re.cr ot the ei minium knit’s colon* J 

hungaloxv. Py this way the eli.-L.mce belwt^n The xxilct slipped out to inquiic ; presently 
the tw*o houses was about lour liuiulreeI yards, lie ieturned. ‘A man xvas peering into the home 
Thyre xvas, however, another and coniddmably h-enn behind the big neem-tree,’ he explained ; 
shorter route, xvliicl^Oblonel Poole almost mxuri- ‘and*the* chokedar thinks he xvas armed with 
ably used. This passed through ^ii.s garden at a drawn sword; hut as soon as he xvas ch.il- 
the hack, then through a gap in the indo-ure*- lemreel, he diNijijieareeL’ 

xvall, skirting along the rear of the intervening ‘The chokedar must have awoke suddenly 
compound, and so on to the mess-house. #lt xvas from nightmare,* said Colonel Poole drily, 
a mero path, full of inequalities and stony; Having partially undressed, he seated himself in 
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his most comfortable chair, while the bearer 
gently and delicately released his imprisoned 
extremities. Next thrusting his feet into a pair 
of li.indsome slippers, lie lighted his pipe and 
took up a book, as it was much too early yet 
to think of sleep. In this way half an hour 
or more must have elapsed, and the colonel 
wtft considering whether the time had not how 
arrived for him to retire to bed, when ho hoard 
the rapid rush of manv loot outside, mid a 
subaltern of his, named Knowles, broke suddenly 
into the room. 

‘Colonel/ be gasped, breathless from excite¬ 
ment and running, ‘Lucliman Singli has run 
not tinougli the regimental lines, lie has killed 
Subadar Slier Singh, and wounded several other 
men ! ’ 

‘Take a good hi oath, my dear fellow, then 
tell me quietly all that has occurred/ said the 
colonel calmly, but even as be spoke, be com¬ 
menced slipping on a pair qf walking-boots. 

‘Indeed, sir, there is not much else to tell. 
A few minutes ago, the Mihadar-major in great 
hade sent Ilavildar Alnned Khan—the man is 
waiting out-ide —to the mess-house to report 
that Luchiuan Singh had given nay to homicidal 
mania, and had cut down Slier Singh with a 
tulwar, and injured two or three other sepoys. 
But you yourself have had a narrow escape, 

colonel' ’ 

‘ 1 1 —What on earth do you mean, Knowles V 
demanded the colonel, looking up m astonish¬ 
ment 

‘Jl.ivildar Alimed Khan says’-began the 

sub.—‘Ho 1 Ahmed Khan, roine in 1 * interrupted 
the colonel. 

The man entered, the bearer following him ; 
the two had evidently been exchanging con¬ 
fidences in the veranda. 

‘ The havildar says/ resumed the sub, * that 
just before tlic n.mk attacked the subadar, 
'lie was seen returning from a prowl ov< r llie 
bit of broken ground behind tins bungalow of 
yours ’ 

Here the bearer, who had evidently caught 
the sense of the conversation, said in a low 
voice: ‘Hazoor, a while ago, a man with a 
drawn sword was lurking behind the big ncem- 
tree near the gap in the compound-wall; the 
night-watchman will swear to it.’ 

Eor an instant the colonel looked startled ; 
the two accounts dovetailed and supplemented 
each other so curiously. 

‘Gracious powers!’ he exclaimed, drawing a 
long breath, ‘can it he possible that but for my 
returning home by the,, road, 1 should ere tins 
have been foully murdered!’ He paused a 
second, then hurriedly completing his toilet, 
strode swiftly out of the house, and, followed 
by Lieutenant Knowles and the havildar, made 
for the scene of the disturbance. 

‘I suppose Philson started for the lines os 
soon ns lie heard of the occurrence?’ inquired 
Colonel Boole ‘ Had the man been captured ? ’ 

‘Not then, I believe/ answered the sub. |^Tbey 
must, however, have made a prisoner of him by 
this time.’ 

And so it proved; for, on entering the regi¬ 
mental lines, the commandant was met by the 
adjutant, attended by a po^o of native officers. 
They informed liimKmt the consternation and | 


excitement consequent on thejt crime had in a 
great measure subsided, that Lucliman Singh 
bad been taken after a desperate struggle, and 
was now secure, a prisoner in irons ; that he was 
probably under the influence of bhang or some 
kindred intoxicant, for he had raged like a 
madman, raving incessantly of the wrongs and 
indignities he bad been mado to suffer, and 
asserting that the whole regiment, from the 
commanding officer downwards, was in league to 
ruin and destroy him. 

It appeared he had intended, in the first place, 
before wreaking vengeance on lesser victims, to 
cut (low’ll llie colonel as he returned from mess; 
but through (to him) some inexplicable circum¬ 
stance, the latter had evaded him by coming 
1mm,? by the liigb-road. Being balked in this, 
he at once ;■ ■■ lei t» nun > u! the second 

pnition of hi ■' v 1 ;y p*o mihii , by killing 
Slier Smgli, and wounding as many of hi* fi n mK 
and acquaintances as bad endeavoured to seizi 
bun 

Next morning, Naidc Lueli"’in Singh was 
handed over to the civil autho,ities, by whom ' 
he w.is in due course tried and executed. ” j 


TI1E INDIAN’S THAYER. 


Falls the evenin'' o’ei the finest. 
And the mil behind llie liee» 
Tinges all the leaves \\ith crimson, 
As they flutter in the bieive 

Swiftly flows the sacicd rivei, 
Daikling with the mowin'' ni-'ht; 
Fiicflics Hash a'-inss ihe watei. 

Little ntiearns ot lustious light. 

Thiongli the tangled forest croopin. 

Comes a soft-eyed Indian mud. 
With a leaf-imat, that, fiie-fieeditc 1, 
Sends a halo tin ougli the shade. 


Now upon the sacred river 
Launches she the little boat, 

And the wind and water playing, 

Ilurry to the lamp afloat, 

Till the wavelets, lapping, lapping, 

Ti ickle o’er the tiny leaf , 

Indian maiden, watching, watching, 

See, thy bark has come to gnet. 

Foi *h“ fl'dei'ng gleam has vanished, 
i. 1. 1 «*' -|/uk in wintiy air, 

Lei \i* ;i'i lh< ii\( i, darkness ; 

Leaving in thine heart, despair. 

All the dieams thy young heart cherished, 

All the hopes thou lovedst so long, 

Shattered—for the sacred river 
Never gives its omens wrong. 

Morning dawns acwsq the river, 

Bearing scawaid on ito breast. 

Here, L leaf, and there,' a maiden ; 

And the maiden is at rest. a. s. d. 
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Piiicu l.V. 


AMONG THE SINAI MOUNTAINS. 

I Mol nt Kuutu. is mu 1 of the mo-t disluu t l.uid- 
1 iii.iika m tile Sin.u pi'iiinsula. Standing l>v 
I 1 1 self eight thousand feet above M*a-level, its 
lofty iit-.iks aio distinguishable from a great 
' distance. By some it has been thought lo be 
] the actual Mount Sin.u. It i-» a icry maguifi- 
(ent mountain, and being isolated, has perhaps a 
more imposin'; elicit than some of the othei-- - 
I'm Khaumur and Katerina, for example, which 
1 aie really loftier 

Our c.n.ivaii had encamped at tin* fertile on*is 
of Eeirun, alter a se\en days’ journey through 
! the desert About a mile tinou-_di a wild-looking 
1 Millev, Wady Aleiyat, roue lily strewn with locks 
| and boulder**, we c.mie to the foot of Seihal 
! Hen*, dismissing the camels, our dragoman pro¬ 
duced tlie luncheon-hag, not, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a vi iy wise proceeding for tin* commence¬ 
ment of a climb. We had, in fact, rather 
underrated the .difficulties of the asieiit, and 
being shod with thin hoots, and eariying um¬ 
brellas in place oi al]H*u.stocks, ns one looked 
up at the sliming and apparently porpcndiuilar 
peaks', it seflmeu-'t_»4>c rather ‘a heavy eontrait.’ 
Our guide was a morose-looking Bedoum, 
named ITassan, who gaml wondentigly at us 
while at lumheon, and exchanged a few words 
with the dragoman Raad, informing lnm that 
the mountain belonged to him. At the entrance 
to Wady Aleiyat, Rind had already had a low 
I with a Bedouin .concerning bacbhmh before we 
should go on ‘ his mountain ; ’ but Hassan’s claim 
was disposed of*by a few stones tlirowm at his 
.head, while tlie dragoman facetiously bade him 
‘take his mountain then.’ However, lie pjjp- 
ceeded to ‘guide’ us after his own peculiar 
fashion, which consisted in* his advancing rapidly 
before us till he was out iff sight, and then sitting 
down for a com fortune smoke till* we‘came up; 
and discovered him. 

Our path at first lay over a mere incline, filled 
with large bouldqps, till we came to a •steep•ravine 
| between the peaks through which we were to! 


make.the gieatu- put of the ascent. This p.ut 
of the climb wa> \ cry fatiguing Huge blocks 
of rock some lime or ten teut sheer hud to be 
surmounted ; while tre.u herons stones and shifting 
sand had to be (.ireful ly guaiiV*d against, and the 
danger of dislodged rocks was a cuiitnm.il source 
of an\k ty The pi*ak itself was the len>t ilif- 
fhult part of the climb, although from below 
it .seemed, liom its smooth and shining sides, 
to be ipute lmpiaeticable Ah wo ascended, 
tbe view became very grand and impiesMVe, 
and the air was perfumed with the odom of 
wild tiiymo and other sweet lieibs. It was not 
much more than an hour to sundown when we 
reached the top of Seihal; and the view certainly 
repaid our toil. Uni Khaumur, tlie monanh 
of the Kimutie range, alone seemed to compare 
with Kcibal; the other mountains all appeared 
dvvai fed, but maiked as dntimtly a- on a map. 
The greater part of the peninsula was spread 
out beneath u*>, the view on the north reaching 
over the Dcbbot or Ramleh to the dieary desert 
of Till ; on the south, the deep blue of the Red 
Sea merged into tlie dm k ness of the African 
coast; on the east, lay the mountains of Tin* 
—Kinai, propelIv so i ailed, Katinua Sufsnfeh 
Musa; while we-lvi.iid-, the Kaliali range, and 
the whole course that we had travelled from 
Egypt, la> befme us. 

But the rapidly declining sun warned us that 
we had no time to linger, and we commenced 
the descent, which, easy enough while the sun 
remained above tlie lioti/on, became very difficult 
afterwards. Before we. bad at romplished a fifth 
part of the descent, we were in daikness. There 
would be no moon Rll midnight; nml th dui fe¬ 
ll,>ss was deepened by tin* shadows of the peaks 
on either side of the ravine. To remain on the 
mountain till daybreak was our first thought; 
but \Ai weie parched with thirst, and Has,sail 
s.ud lie feared to go down by himself to bring 
in Home water. This was amounted for by our 
having come across the remains of an antelope 
at the top, that had evidently formed a recent 
repast lor either leopard T>r wolf. There was 


a 
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nothing for it but to fiml our way down as well 
as circumstances would allow, though now a spp 
of the foot or the loosening of a stone meant 
broken limbs—perhaps worse. SI only we toiled 
along in the deep darkness; wo shouted, if per¬ 
chance we should make them hear the echo 
down below; we lighted fires of the mountain 
brushwood, partly to light our steps, partly in 
the hope of attrni ting the attention ol tire camel- 
men. Overhead, the stars shone brightly, only 
to make the dittkness about us more complete. 
The thought of the hours that must go by before 
wc could possibly get any water served to increase 
the terrible thiist Sometimes a rock would be 
dislodged, and go leaping and crashing down 
the mountain-side with an appalling sound. As 
wo approached the bottom, we saw a light in 
the distance, upon which we began to shout— 
that is to say, the dragoman did ; and then wo 
fired another hash. Baud now pushed forward, 
promising to send us some water. Two of the 
camel-men shoitly appeared with lanterns, but 
no water. ‘Ruali joeb mmeh!’ (Run ; bung ii 1 - 
watei ’) we shouted from our limited stock of 
Ambit ; aud were delighted to find, from the 
look of intelligence on the face of ohe of the 
men, and the ‘Tnyih ! 5 (Good 1) with which he 
sped away, that he understood our wants. No 
nectar of the. gods, no lleidsieeUn monopole of 
the driest, no foaming Bass after a hot morning 
amongst the stubble, no shandygaff after a tough 
spin to Baitbhite or I they, was ever quaffed with 
the eagerness and enjoyment with which wo 
drank that water. 

It was past midnight w r hen we roa< lied the 
camels; and alter drinking half-a-do/c u more 
pannikins of water, faiily ‘done up,’ we rolled 
ourselves in our mgs, and lay clown by the 
Bedouins’ fire till the chill night-air began to 
warn us of cold* and lheumatbin and oilier ills ; 
so, mounting our camels, we rode back to the 
camp. And here let it he told, to the infinite 
credit of Lkandii the conk, that at half-past 
three a.m., dinner (') was placed upon the table, 
even to dessert and coJlce, as though nothing out 
of the way had occurred. On complimenting 
him on his taHe, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and remaiked that he ‘knew we must 
be somewhere ; that we must come back some¬ 
how, and some time; and that wc should 
certainly want dinner whatever lime wc did 
come.' Sq he had gone, comfoitaldv to sleep at 
liis usual time, having told of! one of the Bedouins 
as scout to inform him when there was a like¬ 
lihood of our turning up. And thus dinner 
was cooked just as muni, only rather late. O 
British cook.of the average v , "'nntjr ) what would 
you have done under like circumstances? Cooked 
your dinner at the usual time, ancl ‘kept it hot’ 
lor the next few hours, fretting ancl fuming 
meantime, ancl making yourself and everybody 
else very uncomfortable! 

What is thought to he the veritable. TToreh is 
a long day’s march from the foot of Herbal. Jebci 
Musa (Mount Moses) and Jobol Sufsafjdi are 
also supposed to be the Sinai of Scripture. In 
a valley at the Imw* of those mountains is the. 
Greek convent of St Katherine, where the tra¬ 
veller is always welcomed by the monks, and 
supplied with guides for the various places of 
interest in the neighbourhood. The convent lias 


a fortified appearance, surround/:d as it is by high 
walls with small embrasures, a precaution by no 
means unnecessary m former times, when the 
monks had to hold tbeir own against the lawless a 
Arabs around them. Till within a very few 
years, visitors were only admitted “through an 
opening in the wall, some twenty feift from* the 
ground, on presentation of the letter that every 
party is obliged to have from tin* convent in Cairo. 
This beinjf satisfactory, a chair was lowered by 
chains, and you were lmi-ted up. Now, however, 
you enter by the gate, and the monks are at peace 
and in friendship with the Bedouins ; hut the 
doles of bread to which every Ai.ib is entitled m 
certain propoitions—so much for man or woman 
or child—is still distributed through the. opening. 

Risido, the convent in cut up into little iriogn- 
Iar-Jiuped courts and passages and alleys -Mowers 
ami shrulw here ancl there, and vines trained over 
the walla. You pass the monks at their various 
tasks—one washing clothes, another sift, *g bean*, 
others rope-making, or carpentering, or at masons’ 
wink. They all seemed very dirty, except the 
Superior, atul the Oeomntro-, the lattei ol whom 
act" as a soit of bm-ar or manager of tin* conven¬ 
tual affairs. T)ean Stanley spoke of these Sinai 
monks as being the ‘sweepings of the convents’ 
(Greek) ‘of Europeand nobody thinks he 
libelled them. They are sent hen; us to ,i ,-ort 
of penitentiary. The Superior was a partu ulatly 
affable old gentleman. He spoke, French, and 
cagcily asked us for news of the Western world— 
ot Germanv, Frame, England, ami, to our sur- 
piise, touched upon the cm rent subjerh of 
interest in each country. We were s<>rty wc* had 
m>t brought some newspapers with us, lie seemed 
so dreadfully bored with himself and his sur¬ 
roundings. But perhaps, after all, this nilcre-t 
in Western affairs was assumed for our benefit — 
meant hucLh/t, ,\/i, m fact. Hu had been at the 
convent for about eight month-, and was m pcs 
of leaving before the year was out. Our drago¬ 
man was inhumed by one of the monks that he 
(the Supeuor) was undergoing a penance of 
banishment for come little trouble he had got into 
at .Ti rusalem. 

On our arrival, wc had been shown into a ; 
plamly furnished little room, and supplied with i 
coff*e ancl mu-tic—a very nasty linueur, made 
from dates; after which ivfrwJwrrent'r and several 
glasses of cool water from the convent well—it 
is only jn the de-ert one learns to appreciate the 
true en;i*vi”"ut ef p*;re water - we made a round 
off, -d. . "I.*.1 ■nip.iiir d by the Superior. 

The church, built by Justinian, is remarkable for 
a* mosaic of the: Transfiguration, behind the altar, 
with the portrait of the founder; and we were 
also shown the (’Impel of the. liurning Bush, 
which is considered the holiest spot in Sinai. Jt 
is very rich m silver and oilental carpctmgp, ; 
and every one removes his .shoes on entering, a? 
in the Mohammedan mosques. The paintings ancl 1 
decorations of the church, as is commonly the 
case m the East, are tawdry and vulgar. In the 
library are some ur.c$rcd-for, ill-hound books, 
carelessly thrown togethei* lvggludjr-niggled y, ancl 
wo were toll that there nvere eighty chestfuls 
more—some.w here! Mental pabulum is clearly not 
in much demand amongst the monks of Sinai. 
In a‘room called the Archbisfipp’s Room, show¬ 
ing some traces of furniture and with secular 
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pictures on the walls, we were shown a copy of 
the Psalms of jJlivid, written microscopically and 
beautifully on twelve duodecimo pages ; and a 
manuscript of the four Gospels on vellum, in 
1 letters of gold, and supposed to date from the 
eighth century. Here is kept a visitors’ hook, 
in«wliicli are at liberty to give your opinion 
about the convent. Most people re 1 rain lrom this ' 
unkindness. 

The garden of the convent is a charming spot, j 
in the midst of the rock-bound Sinai; and the 
gay blossoms of the almond, orange, and peach | 
mingle well with the melancholy looking cypress i 
and dead green olive trees In a recess is the j 
charnel-house, with hundreds of skulls scattered : 
about, with bones in heaps and in basketfuls. As 
in fbe. Franciscan convent at Malta, the lyonks 
have here the contemplation of w hat they must 
some day come to al^vays before them. The 
Supmor did not accompany us inside the charnel- 
. house. He said he liadn t been in yet; and added 
significantly, that he didn’t intend to go if lie 
could help it.! 

On the following day, we made the ascent, of 
Mounts Musa and SuKileh Our canals took 
u« up Mft«a till we readied a small plateau 
where there \ui< a well of water and a Military 
< v\n\ ss lice. ]J«re we dismounted, united 
the «lmpdof Elijah and* Elisha, and saw' the 
entrance to a caw raid to be that m wlnrii Elijah 
“dwelt in lloreb’ The aMent—W'liuh is now 
steep, but rendered .easy by Mops of stones— 
brought us m about au lumr to the summit of 
Jebel Musa. TTeiei> a small chapel and a mosque, 
and a fine view of the Tur mountains. On an 
adjoining ruck, our guide pointed out 1o us a 
ilrioloiired mark fpreadmg mu 1 a supcrlu ics of 
about tin square vai'K whnh lie mhrnud us 
w'Uli all gladly was ‘the maik of the back of 

This guide, bv the way, w.as a pmlicnlavly 
imdeau monk from the loment, called Km- 
manud. ills ganulity was only equalled by his 
mendacity, lie spoke a language in greater part 
Gieek, but adorned by Arabic and Italian. L\cn 
lhtad seemed aMe to make nothing ol lus longer 
stones. Every peculiar rock or tree or cairn or 
mound bad its particular (and quite apocryphal) 
history; and scarcely a saint in the calendar but 
was pressed into I us service. This sort of thing 
is annoying; and while one is tally impressed 
by the general features of Sinai, one is only 
weaned and disgusted with the palpable falue- 
li* ul that endeavours to give a history to c\ery 
object, regardless of probability even. So it is 
that at Jerusalem one can regard with reverence 
the immovable mountains and ihllevs—Mount 
Olivet, Mount Zion, the valleys of Kodjon, 
Siloam, and .Tehoshaphat; perhaps, too, the 
aim- -f umlon 1 l#d romami” * stones of the Temple; 
wuil-* one ’• nn!\ iii-'wd to feelings of contempt 
’ at the localisation of events, encouraged by the 
Greek and Armenian priests for the deception of 
the poor and simple Russian and other Eastern 
pilgrims, to the profit of their respective churches. 

"We now descended^ tmd lunched close by the 
chapels of Elijah qjid Ela-ha. Ilere the monk, 
surrounded by three or four little Arab boy*, 
who bad accompanied ns, made coflee, anti 
proltered some ol‘ the vile mastic, which latter 
nve declined. Bfother Emmanuel, however, helped 


himself rather freely, the result of which wa« 
that although liis loquacity was in no degree 
lessened, his articulation became indistinct and 1 
his movements somewhat erratic. After travers¬ 
ing some comparatively level but broken ground 
between the peaks of the two mountains we 
ascended the steep side of Sufsafeh, and at last j 
readied a point where tin? gieat Plain of Rahah I 
was spread before ns. Wc recognised what Dr J 
Robinson Vails the ‘ adaptedness ’ of this spot to 
the events of the scriptural narrative, and it 
requires but little imagination to stir up in the 
mm. I a realisation of the events themselves. 

The other places of interest alxmt Sinai do 
not necessitate climbing, unless you should care 
to ascend Jebel Katerina ; but it is a long day’s 
task, and scarcely repays the trouble. In Wady 
T g \" • a e. • ’. j \ the Deir el Aibain (the (‘onvenfc 

i lie* I :S_\, i called in refeicnce to the muider 
ot forty monks by Arabs in the. 1‘wuitb century). 
Now, it is only occupy-d by a lew of the depend¬ 
ents of St Katin mil \ who cultivate tile gardens 
sunounding it. In this wady there is a plentiful 
supply of water from springs in the mountain¬ 
side ; and there are three or four gardens rich 
in fruit-trees. A cubic blab of granite m which 
arc about a do/cii dil*, frflin winch the water 
is supposed to have gushed wlnu Mu-es *motc 
it, is pointed out, as ‘the Rock of Mum.-*. The 
hole m winch Aaron east the golden i.iif, and 
the mount on winch he stood when flu* ‘people 
d.mcul around’ it, as also the spot where Moses 
threw downi the Tables of the Law and broke 
them, aio all point ul out for the benefit ol those 
who care to acapt tin* statements ol the Sinai 
guides. 

The foment (burned three pound- for the 
coffee and mastic and the sen ice* uf Brother 
Emmanuel; while the Supeijor was made happy 
bv a present of tinned meats, butter, and otlnr 
ai tides of a distinctly uulenten chat at ter. Tin* 
monks of Smai are lepoiled to Inc m a very 
a-cefie manner; our expernm-e ol the chief and 
the brother led us to a different opinion. 

With the peaks of Iloivb coveied with snow, 
and in the pure crisp and bracing air amongst 
these mountains, with their \<istjy inteiestiug 
associations, an mter\ al of three or four days 
may be very pleusautly parsed, In foie again 
facing the scorching, sliadele&s desei t join ney. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. I 


Fr\nces ntc a mournful lit tie dinner alone, after I 
the agitations to which she had been subject. 
Her mother did not return ; and .Markham, who 
had been expected np to tin* last nu rin nt, dul 
not appear. It was unu.-ual to her now to spend 
so many hours alone, and her mind was oppressed 
not only by the strange scene with Nelly W'mter- 
hourn, but more deeply still by Claudd.s news. 
Geoijge Gaunt had always been a figure of great 
interest to Frances; and liis appearance here in 
the woihl which was as yet so strange, with 
his grave, indeed melancholy face, had awakened 
lier to a sense of sympathy and fricndlines- which 
no one had called forth in her before. lie was 
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as strange as she was to that dazzling jnizzle 
of society, sat silent ns she did, roused himself 
into interest like her about matters which dfd 
not much interest anybody else. She had felt 
mind so many strangers that here was one whom 
she could always understand, whose thoughts she 
could follow, who saiil what she had been al«out 
to say. It made no difference to Frances that 
he had not signalled her out for special notice. 
She took that quietly, as a matter of course. 
Her mother, Markham, the other people who 
appeared and disappeared m the house, were 
all more interesting, she felt, tliau she; but 
sometimes her eyes had met those of Captain 
Gaunt in sympathy, and she had perceived 
that he could understand her, whether he 
W’ished to do so or not And then he was 
Mrs Gaunt’s youngest, of whom she had 
heard so much. It seemed to Frances that his 
(hildliood and her own had got all entangled, 
so that she could not be quite sure whether 
this and that incident of the nursery had been 
told of him or of herself. She wms more, familiar 
with him than he could be with her. And 
l to hear that he was unhappy, that he was m 
j danger, a stranger among people who preyed 
I upon him, and yet not to be able to help him, 
j was almost more than she could bear. 

I She went up to the empty drawing-room, 

' with the soil illumination of many lights, which 
was habitual there, and which lay all decorated 
and bright, sweet with spring flowers, lull ol 
pictures and ornament^ like a deset ted palace . 
and felt the silence and beauty of it to b<* 
dreary and terrible, it was like, a desert to 
her, or rather like a prison, in which she 
must stay and wait and listen, and whatever 
might come, do nothing to hinder it. AVh.it 
could she do? A girl could not go out into 
those haunts, where Claude lv.un.say, though he 
was so delicate, could go; she could not put 
herself forward, and warn a man, who would 
think he knew much better than she. could do. 
She sat down, and tried to read ; and then got 
up, and glided about from one table to another, 
from one picture to another, looking vaguely at 
a score of things without seeing them. Then 
I she stole within the shadow' ot the curtain, and 
I looked out at the carriages which went and 
| came, now and then drawing up at adjacent 
I doors. It made her lieait beat to see them 
■ approaching, to think -that pel Imps they were 
' c oming here—her mother pel haps ; pel Imps Sir 
1 Thomas; perhaps Markham Was it possible 
that this night, of all others—this night, when 
her heart seemed to appeal to earth and heaven 
for some one to help her—nobody would come? 

I Tt was Frances’ first experience of these vigils, 

I which to some women fill up so much of life, 
j There had never been any anxiety at Bordigliera, 

! any disturbing influence. She had always known 
! where to find her father, who could solve f*very 
j problem and chase away every difficulty. Would 
he, she wondered, be able to do so now? Would 
J he, if lie were here, go out for her, and find 
j George Gaunt, and deliver him from his pur- 
j suers ( But Frances, could not say to herself J 


that he would have done so. /lie was not fond 
of disturbing himself. He w'ould have said : 
‘It is not my business;’ he would have refused 
to interfere, ns Claude did. And wliat could 
she do, a girl, by herself? Lady Markham had 
been very anxious to keep him out of harm’s 
way ; but she had said plainly that she would 
not forsake her own son in order to save the 
son of another woman. Frances ‘was wandering 
painfully through labyrinths of such thoughts, 
racking her brain with vain questions as to 
what it was possible to do, when Markham’s 
hansom stopping with a sudden clang at the 
door, drove her thoughts away, or at least made 
a break in them, and replaced, by a nervous 
tremor of excitement and alarm, the pangs of 
anxious expectation and suspense.- She would 
lather not have seen Markham at that moment. 
She was fond of her brother. It grieved her 
to hear even Lady Markham speak of him in 
questionable teims: all the natural pit-indices of 
atlcctionate youth w’ere enlisted on lus side*; 
but, for the* first time, she felt tbr.f .she lmd no 
confidence in Markham, and wished that it had 
been any one but him. 

He came in with a light oveieoat over his 
o\ening clothes; he had been dining out; but 
he did not meet Frances with the unembarrassed 
countenance which she had thought would have 
made it so difficult to speak to him about what 
she had heard. Tic* came in huinedly, looking 
round the drawing-room wtlh a rapid investi¬ 
gating glance, before lie took any notice of 
Frances. ‘Where is the molhci >' lie asked 
hurriedly. 

‘Slu* has not couie bai k,’ said Frances, divining 
from Ins look that it was unnecessary to say 
mole. 

Maikham sat clown abruptly on a sofa near. 
Tie did not make* any n*pl\ to her, but put 
up tlie handle of Ins cam* to Ins mouth with 
a curious mixture of flu* comic and the tragic, 
which struck her m spite of li<TM*lf. lie did 
not require to put any question ; he knew very 
well where his mother w.i*-, and all that wms 
happening. The sense of the great inns whnh 
had airived took from linn all power of speech, 
urulybiiig lum with mingled awe and dismay, 
hit yet the odd little figure on the sofa sucking 
his cane, Jus hat in his oth er ha nd, bis features 
all fallen into bewilderment and helplessness, 
was absurd. Out of the depths of Frances’ trouble 
came a hysterical titter against her will. This 
roused lum also. lie looked at her with a faint 
evanescent blink*. 

‘ Laughing at me, Fan ? Well, I don’t wonder. 
I am a nice* fellow to have to do with a tragedy. 
Screaming farce is more like my style.’ 

‘1 dul not laugh, Markham; 1 have not any 
heart for laughing,* she said. 

‘Oh, didn’t you? But it sounded like it.— 
Fan, te ll me, has the mother been long away, 
and did any one see that unfortunate girl when 
she was here ? ’ 

‘No, Markham—unless it were Mr Ramsay ; he 
saw her drive away witlibn tniina.’ 

‘ The worst,, of old gossips,,* lie said, desperately 
sucking his cane, with a gloomy brow. ‘I don’t 
know an old woman so bad. No quarter there 
—that.is the* word.—Fan, the mother is a trump. 
Nothing is so bad when she 'is mixed up in 
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it.—Was Nelly much cut up, or was she in 
one of her wild fits? Poor girl! Yon must 
not think badly of Nelly. She has had hard 
lines. She never had a chance : an old brute, 
used up, Mint no woman could take to. lint 
sh«»hns done her duty by him, Fan.’ 

‘She does not think so, Markham ’ 

‘Oh, by Jove, she was giving you that, was 
she?—Fan, I sometimes think poor Nelly’s off 
her head a little. Poor Nelly, poor gnl ' I 
don’t want to set her up for an example; but 
she has done her duty by him. ltemember this, 
whatever yon may hear. I--am rather a good 
one to know.’ 

He gave a curious little thuckJo as he said 
this—a sort of strangled laugh, of which he# was 
ashamed, and stifled it m its birth. 

‘Markham, I want to speak to you—about 
something very serioxw.’ 

He gave a keen look at her sideways from 
the corner of one eye. Then he. stud in a sort 
of whisper to lnmself, ‘ Preachinghot added 
in his own voice* ‘Fire away, Fan,’ with a look 
of resignation. 

‘Maikham - it is about Captain Gaunt’ 

‘Oli !’ he cried. Jle gave a little laugh ‘ You 
frightened me, my dear. I thought at this tune ! 
ol the d.iy you were going to give me a sermon 
from the depths of your moral expeuence, Fan 
So long A 1 ' it isn't about poor Ndly, sav uh.it 
you plea-o about Gaunt. - V hat about Gaunt?’ 

‘Oh, Markham, Mr Pam-ay told me—and 
mamma ha.- been fnghtened ever since he lame. 
What have you done with him, Markham 1 Don’t 
yon remember the old geneial at It 1 1 ’ 
his mother 7 And lie had just to .. . i i, 

ior his holiday, after yeuis amt year- And 
they are pooi —that is to sa\, they are well 
enough oil ior them; but they are not like 
mamma and you. They have not got hoi-es 
and (milages ; they don’t live - a- von do.’ 

‘As 1 do 1 1 am the poorest little beggar 

living, and that is the truth, Fan ’ 

‘The poorest *—Markhmn, x«»u may think mu 
can laugh at u.e. 1 am not clever, 1 am quite, 
ignorant—that J know. Put how can you say 1 
you arc poor? You don’t know what it is to 
be poor. When they go away in the summer, 
they eboof>»little onjet places; th<‘\ spare eveiv- 
thing they can. That is one thing 1 know 
better than you do —To say you are poor 1 ’ 

He. rose up and came towards her, and taking 
her hands in his, gave them a squeeze wlueii ! 
. painful, though he was unconscious of it. 1 


fe= 


was pi 

‘Fan, he -aid, ‘all that is very pretty, and true 
for you. Put if 1 hadn’t been poor, do you [ 
think all this \jould have happened as it lias I 
done? Do you think I’d have stood by and' 

let Nelly marry Unit fellow? Do you think-? 1 

Hush ! there’s the mother, with news ; no doubt, j 
tile’s got news. Fan, what d’ye, think it’ll 
be?’ ’ • I 

He held her hands tight, and pressed them ' 
till she had. almost cried* out, looking m her j 
face with a sort of newoils smile which twitched ! 
at the comers of l*is mouth, looking in her I 
eves ns if into a mirror where he could see ; 
tlic reflection of something, and so be spared 
the pain of looking directly at it. tth* saw ' 
that the subject*w'hich wns of so much interest | 
to her had passed clean out of his head. Ilia | 


own affairs were uppermost in Markham’s mind, 
rfs is generally the case when a man can be 
supposed to have any affairs at all of his own. 

And Frances, kept in this position, as a sort 
of mirror m which he could see the reflection 
of # lm mother’s face, saw Lady Markham come 
in, looking very pale and fatigued, with that air 
of having, worn her mitdooi dress for hours 
which gives a port of haggard aspect to weari¬ 
ness. She gave a glance round, evidently with¬ 
out perceiving very cleaily who wns there, then 
punk wearily upon the sola, loosening her cloak 
‘It is all over,’ slu* said m a low tone, as if 
speaking to herself—‘it is all over. Of course, 

1 e ml I not • *nie awv 1 ‘‘ire ’- 

Markham l«: . ■ I .. ’ hands without a word. 

He talked away to the further window*, and 
diew the cuitain aside and looked out Why, 
lie could not have told, nor with what purpose 
—with a vague intention of making sme that 
the hansom which stood there so constantly, was 
at the door. 

‘What is Matkh.ua doing?’ said his mother 
with a faint querulous tone. ‘Tell him not to 
fidget with those curtain*** It vvorrie- me i 
am tired, and my lieive*, are all wrong—Yes, 
vou can take my cloak, Frances. Don’t call 
unvbody. No one will come here to-night 
Markham, did you hear what I said? It is all 
over. 1 waited till’- ■ 

He came towards her from the end of the 
room with a wnt of smile upon his gray sandy- ■ 
coloured face, In-mouth and eyebrows twitching, i 
Ins eyes screwed up so that nothing blit two 
keen little glimmers of r< flection were visible, 
‘You are not the sort,’ he said, with a little 
tremor in his voice, ‘to forsake a man when he 
is down.’ Jle had his hands m his pockets, his 
sliouldein pushed up; nowhere could there have 
been seen a less tragic figure. Yet every line 
of Ins odd face was touched and moving with , 
feeling, totally beyond any* power of expression 

III Wolds. , 

‘ft was not a happy scene,’ she said. ‘lie , 
sent for liei at the la-t. Sarah Wintei bourn ! 
was there at the bedside. She was fund of j 
linn, 1 bcdieve. A woman c.utnot help being fond j 
of her brother, however little lie may deserve , 
it.. Nell v ’- j 

Here Markham broke m with a sound that 
was like, yet not like, his usual laugh. ‘How’s j 
Nelli* 7 ’ he said abruptly, without sequence or i 
reason. Lady Maikham paused to look at him, 1 
and then went on. 1 

‘Nelly trembled so, 1 #ould scarcely keep her j 
up She wanted not to go ; she said what was j 
the good? Jttut I got her persuaded at last. A ! 

mail dying like that, is a—is a- It is not a ; 

pleasant sight. He signed to her to go and kiss > 
him * Lady Markham shuddered slightly. ‘He 
was past speaking—I mean, he was past under- j 
standing. I—I wish I had not seen it. One ! 
can’t, get such a w eiic out of one’s mind.’ ! 

She put lip her hand and planned her fingers 1 
upon ?ier eyes, as it the picture was there, and 
she was trying to get rid of it. Markham had 
turned away again, and was examining, or seem¬ 
ing to examine, the llow'ers in a jardiniere. Now 
and then he made a movement, as if he. would 
have stopped the narrative* Frances, trembling 
and crying with natural horror and distress, haa 
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loosened her mother’s cloak and taken off her 
bonnet while she went on speaking. Lady Mark* 
ham’s hair, though always covered with a cap, was 
as brown and smooth as her daughter’s. Frances 
put her hand upon it timidly and smoothed the 
satin braid. It was all she could do to show 
the emotion, the sympathy in her heart ; ahd 
she was as much startled in mind as physically, 
when Lady Markham suddenly threw one arm 
round her and rested her head upon her 
shoulder. ‘Thank God,’ the mother cried, ‘that, 
here is one, whatever may happen, that will 

never, never- Frances, my love, don’t mind 

what 1 say. I am worn out, and good for 
nothing. Go and get me a little wine, lor 1 
have no strength left in me.’ 

Markham turned to her with his chuckle more 
marked than ever, as Frances left the room. ‘I 
am glad to see that yon have strength to 
remember what you’re about, mammy, in spite 
of that little break-down. It wouldn’t do, would 
it?—to let Frances believe that a match like 
Wmterbourn was a thing she would never— 

never-! though it wasn’t amiss for poor Nelly, 

in her d«iv.* 

‘Markham, you are very hard upon me. The 
child did not understand either one tiling or the 
other. And I was not to blame about Nelly ; ; 
you cannot say I was to blame. If I had been, 1 
I think to-night might make up : that ghastly | 
face, and Nelly’s <lo->e to it, with her eyes I 
staring iu horror, the poor little mouth'—*- ! 

_ Markham’s exclamation was short and bliarp ' 
like a pistol-shot. It was a iii^ar vll.r 1 . but 1 
not one to be put into print. ‘-M-p f. ’’ lie.' 
said. ‘It can do no good going over it.—Who's 
with her now ? ’ 

‘ I could not stay, Markham ; besides, it would 
have been out ot place. She has her maid, 
who is very kind to her; and I made them 
give her a sleeping-draught—to make her forget 
her trouble. Sarah Wiiitcrbourn laughed out 
w'hen I abked for it. The doctor was shocked. 
It was so natural that poor little Nelly, who 
never saw anything so ghastly, never was in 
the house with death ; never saw, much less 
touched ’- 

‘I can understand Sarah,’ he saul with a grim 
smile. 

Frances came back with the wine, and her 
mother paused to kiss her as she took it from 
her hand. *1 am sure you have had a wearing, i 
miserable evening. You look quite pale, my 
dear I ought not to speak of such horrid things 
before you at your age.,. But you see, Markham, 
she saw Nelly, and heard her wild talk. It waB 
all excitement and misery and overstrain; for in 
reality she had nothing to re.proa<h herself with 
—nothing, Frances. He proved that by sending 
for her, as I tell you. lie knew, and everybody 
knows that poor Nelly had done her duty by 
him.’ 

Frances paid little attention to this strange 
defence. She was, as her mother knew, yet could 
scarcely believe, totally incapable oi comprehend¬ 
ing tlic grounds on W'liich Nelly was so btrongly 
asserted to have done her duty, or of under¬ 
standing that not to have wronged her husband 
in the one unpardonable way, gave her a claim 
upon the applause of*‘her fellows. Fortunately, 
indeed, Frances was defended against all ques¬ 


tions on this subject by the possession of that 
unsuspected trouble of her own, of which she 
| felt that for the night at least it was futile to 
say anything. Nelly w r as the only subject upon 
which her mother could speak, or for which 
Markham had any ears. They did a not ray 
anything either after Frances left them, or in 
her presence, of tlic future, of which, no doubt, 
their minds were full—of which Nelly’s mind 
had been so full when she burst into Lady 
Markham’s room in her finery, on that very 
day. What was to happen after what ‘the 
widow’—that name against which she so rebelled, 
but which was already fixed upon her in all 
the clubs and drawing-rooms—was to do; that 
was question which was not openly put to 
each other by tho two persons chielly con¬ 
cerned. 

When Markliam appeared in his usual haunts 
that night, lie was aware of being regarded with 
many significant looks; but these lie iui of 
course prepared for, and met with n < ountenanco 
m winch it would have puzzled the wisest to 
find any special expression. 

Lady Markliam went to bed as soon as her 
son left her. She had said she, could iveu\e no 
one, being much fatigued. ‘Mv lady have been 
with Min Wmterbourn,’ was tin* answer made 
to Sir Thomas when he came to the door 
late, after a tedious debate in the House ot 
Commons. Sir Thomas, like everybody, was 
full of peculations on this .subject, though he 
regarded the subject from a point of view dif¬ 
ferent from the popular one. The world was 
occupied with the question whether Nelly would 
many Markham, now that she was rii h and 
free. But what occupied Sir Thomas, who lmd 
no doubt on this subject, was the-alleiwaid- ? 
What would Lady Maikham do? Was it not 
now at lust the moment lor Waiing to eonic 
home? 

In Lady Maikhnm’s mind, some similar 
thoughts were alloat. She had sud that she 
was Jatigued ; lmt fatigue does not mean sleep, 
at least not at Lady Markliam’s age. It means 
retirement, silence, ami leisure for the far more 
fatiguing exertion of I 1 . i A t Win u r maid 
had been dismissed, an ! t'n. lamt in.M l.n p was 
all that was left in lier cmti r™i,, cud •■?, 
luxurious room, the question- ir.iJ .v m In r 
mind were manifold. Markham’s marriage would 
make n woiideilul difference in his mother’s 
life. Her house in Eaton Square she would 
no doubt retain ; but the lovely little house m 
the Isle of Wight, which had been always 
hers—the solemn establishment in the country 
would be hers no more. These two things of 
themselves would make a great'"difference. But 
what was ol' still more conseouence was that 
Markham himself would be licrs no more. He 
would belong to his wife. It was impossible to 
believe of him that he would ever be* otherwise 
than affectionate and kind ; but what a differ¬ 
ence when Markham .was no longer one of the 
household ! • And then \lia. husband, so long cut 
off, so far separated, much by distance, more by 
the severance of all the habits and mutual claims 
which bind people together—with him what 
would ^follow f What would be the effect of the 
change? Questions like these 1 , diversified by 
perpetual efforts of imagination to bring before 
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her again the tragical scene of which she had 
been a witness—the dying man with his hoarse 
attempts to be intelligible—the young, haggard, 
horrified countenance of Kelly, compelled to 
approach the awful figure, for which she had 
a child’s TIread, kept her awake long into the 
lii&lit. Jt is seldom that a woman of her age 
secs herself on the 'eve of such changes without 
nny will of hors. It seemed to have overwhelmed 
her in a moment, although, indeed, she had 
foreseen the catastrophe. What would Nelly 
do? was Ihe question all the world was asking 
But Lady Markham had another which occupied 
her as much on her side. Waring, what would 
ho do? 


CHOLERA: 

CAST IT HE TOE’S E!?TEl> IJJl INOCULATION ? 

IT \jtily for mankind, some men are ‘specialists,’ i 
and keep their attention fixed on one subject, 
continuing to labour for its elucidation when 
there is no general public interest in the mallei. 
As there is no roj al load to w hat w e call science, 
more than to other learning, it is only by such 
path.nl and continuous labour, aided it is tine 
now and then by Hashes ol wliat looks like 
iuspnatiou, that its victories arc won. The 
object, of the writer is to give wliat seems like 
an illustration of this tiut.li m a short account 
of wliat some recent experiments lu\e taught 
as to the best methods oi aveiting the fatality 
caused by cholera, to whiih public attrition 
has been dnected, consequent upon its ravages in 
Spun and its later reappeuiann* in France and 
Italy. The whole question is still surrounded 
with dilhi ulties, and will for some time he the 
subject of much di-eiission. Without o-p.ui-ing 
either side m the controversy, we wish to Jay 
bcloie our readers a brief ifbumfi of tile tacts and 
arguments that arc being adduced. 

Piole-sor ] Surd on Sanderson, in May last, 
deliveicd before the Royal Institution a lecture 
in which were summarised the facts as to which 
experts are agreed with regard to tins disease. 
And first let it he noted tli.it true cholera 
—that Is, Ariah# cholera—is native in India. 
Of course the opportunities of studying it there 
are a cry much greater than in Europe, where 
happily for the inhabitants its appearance is 
much more rare. Why this is so will appear 
further on. In October of the year 1817, ‘an 
event occurred which at once gave the disease 
a significance it had not before possessed. The 
Marquis of Hastings, with an army of over ten 
thousand Europeans and a much larger native 
force, w r as irf Bundelcnnd, not far from Allaha¬ 
bad, where cholera was then raging. Cholera had 
on several previous occasions interfered with mili¬ 
tary operations, but this time it attacked Hustings’* 
European troops with a violence of which there 
had before been no example. The pestilence con¬ 
tinued for several “weeks with unabated destrue- 
tivcnc'S, until earfy m November the urniy was 
withdrawn from the Bundelcund, and moved 
westwards in its march towards Gwalior, on 
which the mortality at once subsided. Thou¬ 
sands of dead and dying were loft behind, but 


| cholera was left behind with them, and a lesson 
i was learned which has since been often repeated 
in Indian experience—that when a military force 
is encountered by cholera, removal from the 
infected locality is the ohly effectual w r ay of 
checking it.’ 

Now' if cholera, as i> popularly supposed, is, 
like zymotic diseases suclt as scarlet lever, cap- ; 
able of being communicated from one person to ! 
another, it does not seem at all clear now this I 
remit could happen. And jet it is certain that 
the removal ol a person snfleimg from the disease 
will carry the infection irorn one district to 
another. Professor San del -on puts another fact 
bolero us, namely : that after a period of quies¬ 
cence, the poison-matter of cholera may recover 
it-, activity under suitable conditions. It is 
also* certain that whatever the contagium or 
pni.son-xuatter is, it nr-l-im^dlv presses the 
power of enormous - !l i: .:■( pi. .it■ n, which is 
an essential pmperfy # of all organisms. Summing 
up these facts and the conclusions from them, 
he ‘observes: ‘The Mi-.-far- tK vfore, that 
cholera, like other ipnnri- i’.m ■ , owes its 
fiower of spreading to a living and self-multi¬ 
plying* organism, is so well founded, that we 
me justified in taking It as a starting-point 
from which we may at once pro< cod to inquire 
- first, where this self-multipl leaf ion takes place; 
and secondly, how it is brought about ’ 

In. zymotic diseases between the time of infec¬ 
tion with the specific organism and death (or the 
culmination of the disorder if it bo not fatal), the 
organism multiplies w tlu■ body until it ha» con¬ 
sumed all its appropiiate nouridiment, or until 
it has produced such a quantity oi it-, particular 
poisonous products, that like, a human being 
confined in a clo-e room, who is smothered from 
having converted a great part of the oxygon info 
(nilionic acid, existence is no longer possible to it. 
This omirs not only m the human body, hut in 
other media, and to organisms concerning which 
we know ninth more Ilian we do about those 
peculiar to zymotic di case*, which are ub yet 
veiy imperfectly understood. Yeast will cease to 
grow in a beer wort chiefly lrom two causes: 
first, when it has exhausted all its saccharine or 
other food ; and secondly, when it lias produced a 
large proportion of alcohol. The ferment wdiicli 
pioduces lactic acid is another example. Under 
suitable conditions it grows vigorously until it 
has produced lactic acid to the extent of about 
two per cent of the liquid medium. Then it 
stops ; but if tlio lactic acid be neutralised by the 
addition of an alkali—the organism will begin 
to grow again until two per cent, limit be 
reaelied. 

A single yeast cell, a single cell of the lactic 
ferment, a 6inglo lod of the peculiar bacillus or 
rodlike organi-in of splenic fever, or of the 
spirillum ol relapsing fever, will, if placed in a 
suitable medium, in or out of tlie animal body, 
at once go on iepmdueing itself and producing 
its definite products, which in the auinial or 
man ‘communicate the di-euse.’ TIih is not bo 
wAh cholera. Not only have scientists up to the 
present time (according to Professor Sanderson— 
hut on this point we shall have something to say 
further on) been unable to identify the peculiar 
organism ; but, as Professor Sanderson remarks: 
‘Nor has it been louad either that the bodies 
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; of persons affected with cholera, or that any part 
j of them, possessed the power of infecting healthy 
| persons. Consequently, the opinion first arrived 
at, and formulated l>y Professor retleukofcr, has 
I come to be very generally adopted—that in 
| cholera the multiplication of the germ takes 
place, not in the tissues of the sick person, but 
I m his environment. . . . Putting this into 
i plainer language, it means that when the cjiolera 
j germ invades a previously uninfected locality, 
j the first thing it does is not to find a home for 
; itself—as the germ of smallpox, of cattle plague, 
or of splenic fever would do— in the body of 
some healthy person, but to sow itself in what- 
ever material at or near the surface of the, eaith 
is jit for its reception and vegetation. Now m our 
study of the laws of diffiwou of cholera we have 
seen that, although cholera may be repeatedly 
introduced by personal intercourse into an unm- 
j footed locality without result, it finally, after a 
longer or shorter latency, bears fruit; and this 
| we explain on the hypothesis that ol the two 
j conditions which are essential to the fructification 
I ol the germ—namely, the presence of the oiganisin 
! itself, and the presence of a soil suitable for its 
j growth, the latter is of more importance than 
I the former; that, in blunt, the reason why a 
j given town or country remains exempt from 

! cholera—is not that the seed of infection fails 

l to reach it, but that those local conditions which 
j are necessary for its vegetation are wanting/ 

, We may remark, m passing, that the law stated 
j in the last paragraph is entirely m nceoid with 
that prosed to be true by Pasteur, Tyndall, and 
others, who have studied the question of those 
j organisms whose seeds or germs are generally 

airborne. They are so minute, and so con- 

I stantlv present, that the chief reason they do not. 

I propagate more freely is that only a few media 
j are suitable for their development. Professor 
j Sanderson then goe.-> on to point out that if we 
j want to find this germ of cholera, we must scan h 
for it either in the soil or in the alimentary canal 
of infected persons ; and he observes that it has 
hitherto been only sought in the latter. As is 
well known, Dr Koch, the discoverer of the genu 
or bacillus of consumption, which lie has shown 
how to make visible under the microscope by a 
most ingenious plan of staining, < hums to have 
discolored (1) ‘That the germ m cholera has the 
form of a curved rod, which lie likens to a 
comma; and (2) that the disease (cholera) i* 
caused by the presence, growth, and multiplication 
of this organism in the apparatus for absorption 
contained in the lower part of the small intestine, 

I and by the consequent formation there of an 
- animal poison which produces the collapse, and 
. the other fatal effects of cholera.’ The incredulity 
with which these claims of Dr Koch ltave been 
received by the scientific world, and the reasons 
I assigned by Professor Lankester and Dr Ballinger 
for not accepting them, are well known; and 
' when Dr Klein, who was at the head of a cominis- 
! don appointed by the Indian government to 
ivport generally on the practical hearing of Koch’s 
alleged discovery, swullow'eel a tumblerful of tfie 
organism in question without results, it seemed 
evident that the finding of the commission repre- 
! Rented the true facts of the case—namely, that 
• * although the so-called cholera bacillus swarms in 
| the intestine of every person affected with cholera, 

^ ---- -= 


it does not there play the part which is attributed 
to it’ 

But Ibis is not quite the last word upon 
the matter, and if w T c turn to the August 
number of the Nineteenth Century , we shall hepr 
j what Dr Cameron has to say on the method 
! of ‘Anti-cholera Vaccination’ practised by Br 
Ferran, of Tortosa, in Spain. Dr Cameron, after 
animadverting on the Philistine spirit with 
which Englishmen have received Dr Koch’s 
alleged discoveries, and Dr Eemui’s method of 
inoculation based upon them, goes on to 6ay : 
‘But the world moves, e\on though w T e may 
shut our eyes to the fact, and pooh-pooh it 
as a mere hypothesis. For my part, 1 prefer 
to examine evidence instead ' 1 igu'Hng it; 
and lgoking at the eiidune ii ■ nf r J\iT.in- 
discovery, and comparing it with wlmt can he 
adduced m support of the discovery of Jenner, 
I lime not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that that evidence is as ample as it f»uld well 
he made during the six months wiinli have 
elapsed since Ferran inaugurated h > 1 ystem on 
himself, and that it is infinitely more crucial 
and convincing than amtiling which Jenner 
could bring forward ten years after las fir.-t 
experiment on his son.’ 

He then gives statistics to prove that the chance 
of not dying from smallpox is about lliirtv-one 
and a half taws greater among tin* vaccinated 
than the unvueemuted ; and coniiasts with these 
figures those deiived from a test experiment made 
by Dr Feiran in the island of Alemi, w'hicli con¬ 
tains sixteen thousand inhabitants, in Apnl, May, 
and June <*t the present year. The icsults of 
thiH experiment go to show that the security 
against a fatal attaik of clioleia is as to 1. 
Tins is, no doubt, a grand result to have obtained, 
and as it is authenticated by eh veu dot tors m 
Alcuu, there seems no good reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement, unless it is asserted 
that the eleven do< tors wished to palm oil cooked 
statistics on the public. 

The theory upon winch Fcrran’s procedure is 
based is founded upon tin* (asserted) discovery of 
Dr Koch, that the comma bacillus is the cause of 
cholera. We do not think Fen all’s success can he 
said to have strictly jnoied Koch’s assumption, 
but it ccitumly helps to strengthen it. Tins Dr 
Cameron seems to admit, anti, even Professor 
Lankester does not go so far as to say that the 
comma hac illus is not the cause of cholera, hut 
only assents that Koch had not rigorously estab¬ 
lished his case that it was. 

Let us see wdiat Ferran’s method of inocula¬ 
tion is. It is, perhaps, now* tolerably well known 
that most, if non* all, of the small, almost ultra- 
micros* opic organisms, for which Sedillot devised 
the name of microbes, like almost all other organ¬ 
isms m nature, have an egg or spore, form as well 
as an adult stage. Tlieir habits and forms are 
almost innumerable. They are the active agents 
in fermentation, putrefaction, and decay. Plants 
could not grow, digestion in animals would 
cease, if inici obes were baqislied from the world, 
and on the other hand many diseases would 
cease. They propagate with/ such immense 
rapidity, that (as Dr Cameron says) during one 
revolution of the caitli a greater number of 
generations will have sprung into life than man 
can boast of since the days of Adam. They 
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will flourish not only in their natural media, 
hut m artificially prepared solutions, where the 
difficulty arises to Keep the species pure. Heie 
L again Dr Koch has devised a simple and most 
ingenious method to insure this ]»urity or separa¬ 
tion of species. By cultivation m n preparation 
m*le in 4he form of a jelly, with proper precau¬ 
tions, this is accomplished. 

Supposing now we have a pure cult'nation of 
the comma bacillus in gelatine : il we introduce it 
into the human hotly, what happens ? Dr Klein, 
as we have seen, when in India swallowed full 
doses, and was none thewor.se. Dr Koth utterly 
failed to reproduce the disease in annuals, and, 
indeed, went so fat* as to say that lie considered 
the brute creation insusceptible to it. Dr Cameron 
mvs : ‘And yet these mnuobe dinners p#oved 
absolutely nothing more than would he proved it 
a philosophic horse should set himself to show 
that the parasitic hot-worm had nothing to do 
- with the gadfly, by swallowing a mouthful of the , 
full-grown insert He would find himself none 
the worse ; hilt lie would luxe proved nothing, for 
he had simply swallowed the fly instead of the 
egg. . . . The puzzling thing about Koch’s 
comma bacillus . . was, how it could po—il>ly 

do the mischief which he attiibuted to it. The 
smalle-t tiare of acid killed it, and the gastric 
( jm<e of every animal, including l)r Klein, into 
I whose stomach it was mfrodiu cd, digested it with 
pel feet ease. . . . The mo*.t assiduous rare on 
j the part of Ko-li and his disciples having failed 
j to induce it to produce spores, they a-.-citod , . . 

that the diolera nncrohe dm s not piopagale itself 
| bv spores. . . . Well, wh.it Ur Ferran briefly 
alleges i-, fh.it he has discovered a method of 
inducing Koch s comma bacillus to produce spores, 
and that those spores, like the spoies of other 
microbes, main lest a vitality inn unpai ably gi enter 
than the adult form of the oig.mism. Intro¬ 
duced into the stomach, they defy the acids of 
the eailier processes of digestion, and safely reach 
those poiturns of the intestine in which their 
luippv hunting-ground is placed.* 

Tins entirely agrees with what we before 
learned about the tiansmission of the disease. 
The organism requires to be in a dilleienl 
environment, and probably in a different stage 
of its life history, before it can infect mankind. 
So far theory, Vut science demands proof 
by experiment. Dr Ferran is staled by Ur 
('atneron to have furnished this proof bv the 
following experiment before Ihe Barecdona Com¬ 
mission : ‘Under the eyes of its members, the 
comma bacillus lias been dcv< loped into spoies 
and spirilla*, and these again into comma bacilli. 
Before their eyes a quantify of tlie culture of 
the. infective farm has been taken, and divided 
into two part«. One strained through a Chamber- 
land (porcelam)*fliter, so as to free it from organ¬ 
isms, has been injected into one senes of guinea- 
* pigs, and the result has been ml. The second, 

< unfiltered, in half the previous do-.es, has bft»n 
similarly injected into another series of guinea- 
pigs, and all have died ;<#and from the blood of 
the infected animal* the comma bacillus has 
been recovered. l>it there remayied the proof 
of the prophylactic power claimed by Ferran for 
bis vaccine. Again, before the eyes of the Com¬ 
mission, twenty guinea-pigs were takon, ten 
inoculated and fen not. A week later, they were 


subjected to injections of tlie same infective 
cultivation, the inoculated animals receiving it 
fn larger doses. Again ihe result accorded with 
the prediction. The whole ten inoculated guinea- 
pigs lived, the ten not inoculated died. The 
demonstrations of other experimenters in the field ! 
of the misilion ot disease have stopped shoit at 
man. Ferran’s did not. * In* the beginning ot i 
December* himself and his friend, Senor Pauli, 
the enthusiastic sharer of his reseaichcs, had 
inoculated them-elves.’ 

Dr Ferran and his colleague evidently had faith 
in the efficacy of their preventive method, and 
were prepared to undergo a great deal of pain to 
demon-truto it, for Dr Cameron describes the 
alarming symptoms which supervened to be veiy 
like (as might have been expected) those of 
cholera. But by an improved method of ‘gradual* 
inoculation these inconveniences seem to have 
been eliminated from the system. Ik*fore long it 
was put to a practical test by the Aiciru expel i- 
ment before referred to —which had the apparent 
result of saving fifty-tluee cases of cholera atid 
forty-two lives in a population of eight thousand | 
in eighteen days. I)r Cameron concludes thus. ; 
‘On tin*evidence I take m$ stand, anil so far that j 
evidence—which of course further evidence may j 
explain or refute -seems to me to point to one ; 
conclusion, namely, that Feiran has discovered a j 
hilhcito unknown form of the cholera microbe, i 
and that in that form it can be used as a vaccine j 
hardlv less potent against cholera than cowpoek is 
against vunola.’ , 

Such an usscitum, suppoited bv Midi evidence 
as we have endeavoured to place before our I 
readers in as concise a ionn as pos-iblc, is I 
wot thy, we think, of very careful attention Dr 
Willoughby, in the Nun In nth Century for Sep¬ 
tember, '* *. ’U'nJ s fv« n Iv enough—on what lie 
call- the *( 'ii'hwi I:■!. ! "ii Fallacy,’ and Dr 
Cameron’s ‘special pleading’ m ito behalf. But 
surely it is lint to be a.-siinicd a.- altogether I 
unlikely that a Spani-li doctor can discover 
where Englishmen have failed. It is stated that 
only Pasteur m Franc e* and Dr Cameron m this 
country have rai-ed a voice in favour of Ferran. 

Of tour-e Ferran may turn out to bo utterly 
vvioiig; but Pasteur \s 1 el lability has been abund ¬ 
antly proved ; and the fact that Ferran is a 
Spaniard is hardly sufficient proof that he has 
made a mistake. At anyrate, Englishmen should, 
we .submit, tiv to maintain what Mr Arnold 
calls ‘an open mind and a flexible inti lligeuce’ 
in this as in many other matters. 

ARIZONA I)AX. 

IN TWO CHATTERS.—CHAT. II. 

My foi tunes improved from this time The 
death of Arizona Dan seemed to mark an epoch 
in mv life*, from which my luck changed. I 
sold the milling claim for a large sum, and then 
left the district, healing in mind the judicious 
hint of Squire, llape, and believing it was as well 
for ntc to be* out of the way of Five Acs Jemmy. 

So 1 realised, and left for a distant State, where 
I speculated in claims, bought gold of the miners, 
Molted stores, and entered into a diversity of 
transactions, all of which wore now as successful 
as some years before •they had been the 
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reverse. At last I • determined to leave the 
! mines ami the West altogether, ami go hack to, 
England. But I did not carry out this resolu¬ 
tion. Some slight business which I hud under¬ 
taken for a friend at the mines caused me to 
visit a wcll-lcnown town in an eastern State, 
which it will be convenient to call Streamville. 
I was much pleased with the busy yet snug 
and quiet town, and with the people I met there. 
Principal among these, and the one with whom 
I became most intimate, was a Mr (hibnel Lang, 
to whom my business call was directed. I was 
soon a frequent guest at his house, where he 
had the happiest home I ever knew; while Ins 
wife, to whom lie had been married only a year 
or two, was the most amiable woman I had ever 
met. She was so quiet and retiring, that a 
stranger might at first regard her as tame and 
colourless ; but this impression disappeared when 
she was better known. She then shone as a 
cheerful and delightful companion. 

1 think I never saw a couple so attached to 
each other, as were my friend Gabriel and his 
wife ; and so much did I like their society, Midi 
an attraction had they for me, that I lulieve 
I should have settled at Striumvillo without 
further inducement. The further inducement 
was, however, supplied. Mr Lang’s sister was 
living with him, and as one of my chief objects 
in returning to England had been to iiud a home 
and a companion for life, 1 soon saw that I could 
never hope to find a happier home, or a gentler 
partner, than I might choose in this quiet town 
m the State of New York. As my story docs 
not profess to deal with such matters, I mty 
condense greatly all I have to say in regald lo 
my brief and happy couitfobip, and my .still 
happier wedded lilt*, for I married Phillis Lang 
ere many months were over. This was as much 
to the gratification of Mr Lang, T mav almost 
say, as myself; while Ins wile in her own (pint 
way was as happy as any of us. 

In England, 1 should probahlv have ‘retired 
but here, where nobody ever thought of doing 
such a thing until he retired to the cemetery, 
I caught, I suppose, the prevailing taste, and, 
by way of n* i,pvin.» riv/P, bought a large 
share in some I- al ; which specula¬ 

tion was as foitunate as all my recent attempts 
had been. At this time, I daresay, we all had 
our share of the minor crosses and trouble- 
which beset everybody; but as all things are 
softened by distance, it seems to me, on now 
looking back, that for a couple of years theie 
was absolute peace and unalloyed happiness in 
our little households. 1 know that Phillis was 
a devoted wife, and that when our first-horn 
came, a son, she proved a devoted mother; while 
the happiness of Mr and Mrs Lang seemed en¬ 
hanced by our own At the risk of hi ing tedious, 
J cannot help dwelling on the invariable cheer¬ 
fulness of my friend Gabriel, arid on the serene 
peacefulness which filled his home. This was 
perhaps rather more subdued than it would have 
been, from the retiring manners of Mrs I$ng; 
but even this had its special charm. The almost 
shrinking reserve which marked her at first, was 
due, I fancied, to some prolonged illness she. had 
at one time suffered, or perhaps to some great 
sorrow; but I never heard the latter spoken of, 
or in any way suggested. 


We had been married more Allan two years, 
when I noticed a change in my friend Gabriel 
—a change greatly for the worse. He grew at 
once depressed and irritable. With this came 
also a too evident desire to avoid me ; and even 
his sister. I thought at first that we had given 
offence in some wav, and anxious, if I 'nad done 
so, to remedy it, I approached the subject one 
day; but lie perceived my drift instantly, and 
in a manner which was painfully earnest, assured 
me that I was wrong, lie admitted that he was 
disturbed and harassed, hut said that it was 
from no fault of his own, and, above all, from 
no fault of mine. I was never to entertain that 
belief, or to regard linn otherwise than as an 
unchanged friend, even if he went to his gravo 
without daring to explain what it was which 
so affected him. This was ominous enough, and 
although it silenced me for the time, yet it stimu¬ 
lated rather than damped my anxiety. 

Of course 1 told Phillis, and she was more 
distressed than before at hearing it She spoke 
to Mrs Lang, and found that she, tun, had noticed 
this change, and was about to solicit our aid 
lo find out its cause, ller husband was kinder 
than ever, but was much from home, and could 
not hear to remain an hour in one place Ihs 
restless manner MVgoslod some moiiev difficulties. 
Perhaps his busine-s all.ms had gone wrong, 
although I was at a lo«s t.o see how this could 
he. 1 detei mined to make another trial, and 
if my conjecture wire right, lie should he nlic\ed 
from all anxietv, if it lay m my power to do it 

Phillis had gone to the Sycamores (Lang’s 
lion*'*) to see her sister-in-law, and to givt her 
M>m< uba of what 1 propo rd to do, hut n turned 
much eailior than 1 expet ted with traces of 
weeping and emotion in liei fine, and .she was 
abno-t hysterical. When she lecovci’ed, she tohl 
me that she. had found Mrs Lan* r , usualb r .-c* (aim, 
quiet, and self-po.-M*ssed, in a state ‘xvdermg 
upon distraction She (nuld g< t no explanation 
from her; indeed, Mrs Lung <le< lared that her 
lips ware sealed; and when Phillis, thinking 
th.it Mane impending crash was probably the 
cause of this emotion, fold her of my intentions, 
and mv hope of relieving her husband, she 
frautitully cm humed that such help was of no 
avail; that she knew all now', and tlut no busi¬ 
ness troubles a-sailed them *She begged Phillis 
to press her no further, and not sp-uk lo her 
brother on Ihe subject, as the grief which now 
haunted them could he removed by no one. 

This rouseil me to do or at ieitot to attempt 
sonn flung. I did not believe in a policy of 
allowing the canker to gnaw at the hearts of the 
persons whom, out of my own household, I loved 
best in the world, without making an effort; 1 
and 1 went sliaight—‘right away’ would be 
Hie correct expression there—to the Sycamores. 

1 fancied, anil perhaps correctly, that even the 
facij of the help who admitted me looked more 
troubled than was right, and finding that Lang 
mu* in hia own room, half counting-house, half 
•■tody, 1 went directly*'*) him. He was seated 
at hi* desk, his head leaning on his hand ; but 
j no papers or b ;oks were there to give him even 
I the show of being occupied. His air was that 
of a dejected, hopelessly broken-down man, as 
different from the cheerful Gabriel Lang I had 
1 known, as a corpse is from a living body. lie ( 
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' looked up at n*e with a Kid smile, and ere I 
could speak, said: ‘So you have come again, 
Tom, like a good fellow as you are. 1 am glad 
you have done so. I don’t want to go mad, or 
shoot myself, but I shall do one of the two, or 
bqjh, and perhaps shoot some one else at the 
same time, unless -I can relieve my brain. So 
1 will tell you all.’ 

I need hardly repeat what I said ; everything 
that friendship suggested, I spoke, anil told him 
that if it lay m the power of any human being 
to help him, I would sacrifice every dollar to 
do so. 

‘Hut dollars will not help me/ he said, -\\Hit 
the same sad smile; ‘ and yet 1 shall have to 
part with a good many. Hut l would gladly 
spend ten times as many could I at once "close, 

and then forg<t this fearful- But you shall 

In nr.’ He paused, as*if to nerve hinwilf for 
the narrative, and indeed it required some effort 
to reveal the story he had to tell. I mil4 con¬ 
dense it, so will mdy gno the substance of what 
1 heard. 

Gabriel Lang and his wile had* been sweet¬ 
hearts when they were boy and girl ; and as 
tin v grew up, alwavs thought to be ma'Tied 
early. The friends on each side were agreeable. 
But misfortunes fell on Gabriel’s family; and 
although such a disaster is le-s fatal to the 
hopes ol young per.Mius in the United States 
than almost anvw here el-e, Vet it is always 
bad lor them. The Lang family were obliged 
to jemovo. A lemoval in this case meant a 
journey of a thousand mild; and it was some 
tune In lore any nupiovement in their lortiine-. 
took plan* 

During tliis time, another lo\cr appeared for 
Willy, the gal to whom Lang was attached 
This admirer was not on1\ bold m his suit, 
but unscrupulous in the means be took to 
forward it. The postmaster also must have 
been in league with him; for all Gabriel's 
letters weie intercepted, with all the earnest 
appeals to break his strange silence, which 
Milly wrote. One of them also procured the 
insertion of several apparently insignificant para¬ 
graphs in the local papers of the distuet to winch 
the Lang family had gone; but these paragraphs' 
wore fulLol' evil ipeanmg for those left behind. 
In fine, the stranger w r on her paieuts over; and 
in desperation, believing herself to be doscited 
by Gabriel, the girl accepted him. They had 
b-en married about a year, when the postmaster 
>vas discovered to have been guilty of defalcations, 
and he fled the town. Then a letter reached 
Milly, referring to many others which had been 
sent; to her cruel silence; and Raying also that 
the writer—of’course Gabriel—only renewed the 
corre.spondoncc # because he whs now prosperous, 
was able to return to the East, and wished her 
to know that he was as devoted to her as ever 
—that lie was unchanged and unchangeable. • 

The agony this letter' caused, the treachery 
it revealed, almost killed the girl. When she 
recovered, her manner nnd the subdued, shrink¬ 
ing air w’hioh stity marked her. She bitterly 
reproached her husband, who vfcis not a man 
calculated to keep her love and respect, apart 
from this matter, and every semblance of happi¬ 
ness fled from* their home. For another year 
6he lived the life of a captive; while he broke 


through all restraints, and finally was obliged 
to ffy, as his associate liad done, but for a still 
graver crime; the law called it murder. He 
shot a man; six months after, he was himself 
killed in a western territory, in similar fashion, 
and some one—-his previous associate, it was 
supposed- sent a newspaper, containing a full 
aciount of the catastrophe, to Milly’s friends. 

Gabriel* also heard of it. lie had previously 
! learnt from a sister of Milly of the subtle treachery 
w hu h had been practised. At once he came bach 
to the East, where he found Hilly leading the 
life of a reiluse, or a nun, and sinking in health 
from day to dav. He would not be repulsed, 
however. They had both been deceived; Milly 
had been guilty of no fault, and he demanded 
licr Jiand aa a recompense for all he had suffered. 
After some time she married linn, and they 
experienced the most perfect happiness. Now, 
however—Gabriel’s voice faltered here—the scoun¬ 
drelly associate had f('appeared ; Ins party being 
in power, some services he had rendered them, 
w i'll some p..:t:al r* titut • n he had made, sceured 
him from pr cm:.*”. I’, if he had come as a 

| messenger from Milly’s ficst husband, whose death 
■ was a ruse to screen liftii from pursuit, as he 
had again been engaged m fatal brawls. 

He was alive, blit dared not come back to 
j the East, where, indeed, he had no wish to 
' appear. He had no desire, he said, lo disturb 
the wedded bliss of his dear Milly ; he had found 
! another more to his taste, out West. But he did 
j want monev. If Lang would give a good sum 
' down, .uid lunvard a little moie as Ins wife’s old 
friend required it, the first husband would lomnm 
incog.; but he must have the dollars. If any 
difficulty about this were made, lie must write 
to a few old acquaintances in the town, revealing 
Ins existence, and leaving A] illy and her husband 
to pet out of the fix as best they could. The 
agent produced such letters and tokens as showed 
beyond doubt that he did conic from the husband. 
And this frightful claim was what lmd been 
weighing upon Gabriel of late. He dreaded to 
comply with tins demand for black-mail, as it 
was sure to encourage further applu ations, and 
what was worse, the man himself—this husband 
—was such a wild desperate character, that, 
pay wliat Gabriel would, he was certain to declare 
himself some day. 

Tlie.se considerations had caused Lang to 
hesitate, and the emissary being annoyed at this, 
made ail application to Mrs Lang herself, pro¬ 
fen mg, ns he said, to take a mild course, rather 
than cause a ‘bust-up/ by wilting to his prin¬ 
cipal. Such a revelation, naturally, had nearly 
driven Mrs Lang out of her mind, and in this 
dleadful position, what was to be clone? What 
could be done? I was at a loss what to pro¬ 
pose or say, to give him comfort. T stammered 
out two or three phrases which 1 knew, as I 
said them, to he miserably conventional and 
hollow'. 

‘I have promised to see him to-morrow, 
Lesfcir!’ exclaimed Lang, paying no regard to 
my commonplaces; ‘ 1 have promised to meet 
him at the Flo) idu JJotcl. Anything rather than 
that he should come here ! And il I can control 
mvself, 1 have made up my mind to buy him 
off. 1 have determined, upou doing so, then— 
during the lull which will come lor a time— 
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realising all I have “here, and under changed 
names going with Milly to Europe. It is my, 
only chance. But I can scarcely trust myself 
to arrange it Will you come with me at noon 
to-morrow, and be my friend and spokesman ? ’ 

T readily promised this; and as I saw he 
brightened with the j.dea, professed highly to 
approve of his European scheme. I wrung his 
hand when we parted, with a renewed pledge 
to be with him on the next day, and so left him 
in somewhat better spirits. 

There were many details I should have liked 
to hear, but did not care about troubling him 
then. As I had to pass the Florida Hotel on 
my road home, a feeling of curiosity, natural 
enough, I suppose, induced me to call there, and 
take a glass of sheny and billers at the bar. I 
thought I should like to scrutinise the customers 
who came to the counter, or who passed m and 
out of the billiard-rooms, to see if haply I could 
guess the man whom 1 was to meet on the 
morrow: I had not 6tood at the bar for three 
minutes, when a man, who was evidently a 
resident, came up, and asked the cleik if there 
w’ere any letters lor him. The official answered | 
in the negative, and the customer went up-stairs. j 
I drank off my sherry, and left the hotel, with | 
a new and unlooked-for train of thought flashing j 
through mv mind. I decided that 1 had seen 
the veiv mail. I could not be mistaken in him,; 
and I thought 1 could now see further into the 
scheme than poor Gabriel Lang had ever dreamt 
of. I could not be positive ; but yet my con¬ 
viction was enough to satisfy me, and it now’ 
seemed as though I ought to have found the 
clue earlier. I made up my mind to the com 
I would puisne, and waited the airival of the 
appointed hour with, I doubt not, as much 
anxiety as my fi lend Gabuel lumself. I thought 
it best not to confide my new suspicion to my 
wife, who was naturally anxious to know what, 
her brother had said to me. * 1 gave her a 
vague, general account, w'hieli might not have 
satisfied her but for my telling her of the 
appointment for the next day, when she thought 
she should learn full particulars of this myste¬ 
rious trouble. 

I met Gabriel as agreed, at a point a little 
distant from his own house, and we w'ent at 
once to the Florida Hotel. My friend was pale, 
and owned that lie had passed an almost sleepless 
night, nevertheless there was an air about him 
which savoured more of firmness and resolution, 
and this I was very glad to see. We inquired 
for Mr Batten by, and w'ere told that he was in 
parlour No. 13 awaiting' a genth-man ; so we 
w'ent up. I was right; it w’as the same man. 
Of course he hail not expected to see two persons, 
ftud in spite of a great deal of self-possession— 
lie was gifted W’ith that quality -1 could see lie 
W'tis startled. lie would have been much more 
startled could he have recognised me as 1 did 
him, for I had known him on the previous night 
as Five Ace Jemmy; hut I w'as so changed by 
the shearing away of all my lagged exubei^uit 
beard and shaggy hair, and by widely different 
costume, that he looked at me as an entire 
stranger. 

‘Thin is my friend,’said Gabriel; T had asked 
him not to mention my name at first, without 
giving him any reason. !t ‘I have told him all. 


It will be better to have the assistance of a third 
person, as we shall be cooler in our discussion.’ 

‘J shall be cool enough anyhow you may fix 
it,’ returned Battcnby—to call the man by the 
name lie was there known by. ‘If you choose 
to tell all the town your business, it is only a 
matter of taste, I biippose. You see, sir’—this 
was to me; ‘you must see it if you have 
thoroughly taken hold of this matter—that our 
friend here can’t help himself. His wife’s firbt 
husband is alive, is a particular friend of mine, 
and can spile their domestic felicity ; but lie is 
a forgiving man, and lias his own reasons for 
being so. That, he admits; so will rather take 
a lew dollars now and then, than disturb this 
worthy couple ’ 

‘And if I buy you off now, my life will be ! 
passed under constant drain of your black- j 
mail ’-began Lang. 

‘If w’c are to come to business,’ interrupted j 
Battcnby, *\ve shall save tune by m>t opening 1 
matters that are settled. I have gi« u my woid 
ns a gentleman and man of honour, that I 
will adhere to tiny agreement W'e may make, 
and what more can you want? Bc-ide.-., you 
can’t help yoiu-M-lf anyhow.’ 

‘I am not ceitaui about that,’ I said. It 
was the first time 1 had spoken, and the gambler 
looked keenly round at the sound ol mv vone, ! 
a» though there was something m it wliuh again 1 
stai tied him ; but he merely said . ‘ Well 1 ’ 

‘Who is, or was, -your friend’’ 1 continued. 
‘What is Ins name? Where is he? Why does 1 
he not come himself ?’ i 

‘As to the last item, stranger,’ replied Battcnby, 
with an ugly scowl wliuh showed that lie did 
not desire clo*-o questioning; ‘lie don't come, 
because he don’t please. IIi-» name is Wilmott, ,.s 
Vour good inond Mr Lang, or as his wife, any¬ 
how, could have told you. He is in Colorado' 

‘lie 7.s in Colorado,’ I repeated, with a strong 
emphasis. ‘Do 3011 mean to sav lie Ihcs then*, 
or is dead and buried then* 9 - Now, 110 evasions, 
Mi Battcnby. You talk of being business-like ; 
keep to your professions. Is the man you speak 
of alive this duv 111 Colorado?’ 

‘lie is so, stranger,’ answered the other, while 
Lang looked at me in the utmost amazement 
‘ But T tell you I don’t promise to have any 
fooling around hen*. My friend Wilmott will 
come up and play an all-fucd game m this 
town, if you try to fool him or me.’ 

‘You lie!’ I said, and then made a purposed 
pauM* 

‘J lie J do 1 ?’ said the gambler, with an 
imprecation ‘When this affair is o\cr, I shall 
have something to settle w r itli you.’ 

‘You will settle with me now', - I continued. 

‘ The man you speak of was known as Arizona 
Dan’—Battcnby started, and, so far ns Ins 
dark, sallow complexion was capable of such 
a change, turned deadly pale—‘he died in Big 
Trees city, Colorado, five years ago—nearly a 
3 ear before my friend’s marriage to liis widow. 
You are the expelled gambler and cheat, Fne 
Ace Jemmy, who fled the camp to avoid lynching, 
and who, it was afterwards proved, robbed the 
mail.—Move, 3-011 scoundrel, if you dare! and I 
w ill put a bullet through your brain.’ I drew my 
revolver as I spoke, and ‘covered 1 ' the gambler 
with it. I knew my man, nnd had come prepared. 
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‘ I have the drop on yon, and will shoot you like 
a dog. If I grve the alarm, and tell who you 
really are, you will be in the jail here in ten 
minutes. You know there was a thousand dollars 
offered for you by the mail Company ; the reward 
is still out?* 

•‘Who-^-who arc you, then?’ said the man, 
who was clearly beaten and, bail led, and a cold 
perspiration which bedewed liis forehead, showed 
that lie was frightened also, ‘Gabriel Lang/ 
I said, speaking to my friend, but never taking 
my eye from Jemmy, or my linger from the 
revolver; ‘you may go home a free and happy 
man. This Wilmutt, who was a homicide and 
a rowdy, but who was attached to me, and 
grateful for a service 1 rendered him, is dead, 
lie died in my presence, and I stood by his 
grave. lie confided to me his real name, and 
a great pait of his (Hireir; not enough, how¬ 
ever, to enable me to identify, at fust, your 
wule with his unhappy victim. Of the truth of 
what I sav, T can give you overwhelming proof, 
should it be needed ’ 

‘And von” suddenly exclaimed Battenby, ‘you 
must be that loafing Tom Lester, of Big Tries.’ 

‘1 am/ I answered bnefly. 

‘.Many a day I ha\e liad a mind to draw a 
bead on you/he continued— by which be meant, 
to shoot me—‘and 1 wish 1 liad done it. 1 
knew there was no good in you ’ 

‘This man, tills delected cheat, shall own it, 
all to you before he goes/ I went on; ‘it shall j 
be the price of his going —Now, no swearing, j 
Five Ate/ 1 said, as In* commenced an c.xplo- j 
*•1011 of violent language. ‘You need not own 
it, unless yon please ; but vou know the penalty ; j 
mid that penult) shall be yours, even if you j 
do agree, and are afterward* found m or near: 
this State King the bell, <Iabnel, and send j 
I the waiter to the police bairaiks. Let him tell 
I them tli.it Five Ace Jemmy lrom (''dorado is 
: here. 1 will take care lie does not escape/ 

‘l would rather amid an exposure, for the, 

sake ol my wife* - began Gabriel. i 

‘Of (onrse you would/ I interrupted; ‘and 
thus fellow owes his only chance <>f escape to 
my desire to spare Mrs Lang. He has told you! 
how lie likes me. 1 like him as little, and would j 
sooner see him in tin* hands of the poln e than j 
not. He«is the only man for whose apprehension j 
I would take money ; but I own I should like ( 
to earn that thousand dollars through him ; and j 
1 will do it if he delays five minutes — Take i 
out your watch, Gabriel/ \ 

My tone and manner convinced the gambler 
that I was in earnest; as indeed I was, for I 
bad seen quite enough of this man and his like,' 
to know that u& child’s play w ould serve. , 

‘Well — I cave in/ said Ratten by, after a 
pause. ‘You hold better cards than 1 do; but j 

1 w ibh I bad guessed ’-- He said a great deal \ 

that was bitter, but owned that my statement : 
was true, and that it was for liis own bcrtelit 
and profit be bad devised the scheme, lie 
frankly owned that lie c^flsideml he had ‘ struck 
ile* in black-inailiqg»a wealthy citizen like Lang,■ 
and one well known to be devoted In bis wife. ; 
With the same frankness, when once the promise ; 
to connive at his escape was passed, Mr Battenby j 
owned that be liad, as was surmised, intercepted j 
the letters of Gftbriel and Hilly. j 


Five Ace. Jemmy left the town the same after¬ 
noon, being unwilling, probably, to trust or to 
'tempt us too much. We never saw him again, 
and are certain we shall never see him now, 
for he met a deserved fate at the hands of the 
vigilantes of an ofteuded mining community in 
California. 

1 wish I could describe *the change from hope¬ 
less misery to overflow mg happiness, which 
filled the home of Gabriel Lang; or the delight 
of Ins wife, which was neatly equalled by the 
delight of mine. But even it I could tell tins, 
1 should be at a loss to comey an idea of the 
amazing admiration m xvhn h 1 was held. There 
never was any hero of ancient or modern renown 
who received more absolute adoration than I did, 
for the next few weeks. The only thing I can 
say to my credit is that T was heartily ashamed 
at having inv services so unduly estimated, and 
tried my best to quench the ardour of my 
friends. . 

Aj anyrntc, we were all the happier for the 
denouement, and I was thankful for haxing had 
the means in my hands of baJlhng such an atro¬ 
cious scheme. Mrs Lang brightened from that 
tune, jfiid rtt this day looks younger and more 
cheerful than "he did fifteen yearn ago. 

AMERICAN BOOK-PIRACY. 

Tiie curious literary anomalies which prevail 
at pi esc,lit between England and America are 
w'oithy of attention. Our American cousins 
sell us •-lupluadh of <otton, gram, tinned meats, 
and other useful emnuioditiis, for all of which 
John Bull pays honest cash; but when it 
cmnes to a question of paying for our own 
home-giown literature, that is quite another 
matter. Why pay for a tiling wlm h can be had 
for the taking without payment? and so our 
British copyiight books are fioeiy reprinted and 
sold to a public of liftv millions or so for the sum 
ol twopencc-linlfpennv upwards Did the author 
and his publisher paiticipate in the profits of 
this sale, tile piofifs to both would bo more than 
doubled ; but such is the state of the Amei lean 
copyright law at present, that a book selling 
here at any price from a couple of shillings to a 
couple of guineas, may be freely reprinted across 
the* water, and sold at a merely nominal fignie 
without benefiting the Bntish author or publisher 
by one halfpeiim. 

Such being the state of the law, let us ace 
what effect it has when carried out in practice. 
We find it pressing hard m the first place on 
the American author and publisher, who is forced 
to compete against the bnghtest, freshest, and 
strongest stream of good literature that the world 
lias ever seen. This lias dwarfed und arrested 
fhe career of the American author not a little. 
Publishers having the best English literature at 
command for the Liking, an American writer, 
unless he possesses great power or originality, 
lias small clnuice of succeeding. And lus price 
is also beaten down, for much better literature 
than he can produce can be published for the 
mere cost of production. He cannot stand 
against this. 

It must not be supposed that an effort has 
not been made to menu Matters. The American 
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Copyright League for the past fourteen months 
h.is urged the passing of an international copy¬ 
right law, giving foreigners property in their 
hooks when published in America. A Bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives, 
and another Bill into the Senate ; but, sad to 
shite, the forty-eighth Congress has adjourned 
without acting upon either. When international 
copyright was pressed upon Congress .fifty years 
ago, it received the support of Webster, Clay, 
anil Everett; but trade interest has hitherto 
prevented legislation on the subject. All our 
own leading literary men, including Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Carlyle, have spoken and written 
strongly upon the matter. While the property 
•of the foreign patentee is defended, and the 
foreign playwright is allowed perpetual pro¬ 
perty in Ins acted play, the foreign author is 
nKTeih*<.-]v plundered. Then* are wealthy pub- 
li-long b".!'« - m the States which would nave 
had no existence but for the. reprinting of English 
copyrights. Take away those, and many a pub¬ 
lishing business would collapse like a pricked 
balloon. To the credit of many of then* pub¬ 
lishing houses be it menlioned, however, they 
are willing to pay the British author‘or publisher, 
and do pay, all thev can ; but the state of the 
law prevents them doing so. There would he 
little use in buying a book one day, when the 
next, another publisher could reprint it and 
undersell the person who made the bargain. 

The * executive Committee of the. American 
Copyright League numbers amongst its members, 
some of the most influential of her literary men. 
A series of public readings was lately given in 
New Yoik on belmlf of its funds, mid a large 
sum was realised. Amongst those who took part 
and read lrom their own wniks were Mark Twain, 
{Samuel L. Ch men-). Julian Hawthorne, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Will C.uleton, IlowcIIs, Stoddart, 
and Boyesen. 

The programme, em / '" ' c t o«h'>r mottoes and 
extracts, contained t ! i- I I'An;. ‘There must 
be an international copyright ■ir ,, irg'mc , i* It 
becomes the character of a gteai • *i 1.1:\, T :l\, 
because it is justice ; secondly, because without 
it you never can have, and keep, a literature of 
your own .—Cliftiha DicLm (flow a sprnh). 

‘ Authors and inventors are among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. We should all be 
shocked if tlie law tolerated the least invasion 
of the rights of property in the case of mei- 
cliandise; while those which justly belong to 
the works of authors are exposed to daily vio¬ 
lation— Henry Clay and Daniel Webster (in a 
report). 

‘All useful labour is worthy of recompense ; all 
honest labour is worthy of the chance of recom¬ 
pense ; the giving and assuring to each man 
what recompense his labour has merited may 
bo said to be the business of all legislation, 
polity, government, and social arrangement what¬ 
soever among men.— Thomas Carlyle (Petition on 
Copyriyht ihll). 

‘It has been urged that an extended copyright 
would damage the public interest—that it f.’ould 
enhance the price of books. . . . Accordingly, 

I wrote to my butcher, baker, and other trades¬ 
men, informing them that it was necessary, for 
the sake of cheap literature ami the interest of 
the public, that they should furnish me w'ith j 


tlieir commodities at a very trifling percentage 
above cost price. It will be sufficient to quote 
the answer of the butcher: “Sir : Respectm your 
note. Cheap literatcr be blowed. Butchers must 
live as well as other pepel—and if so be you 
or the readin publiek wants to have meat at 
prime cost, yon must buy your own beastefOs, 
and kill yourselves .”—Tom Hood (Copyriyht and 
Uopywrony). 

‘Congress excludes Chinese labour because it 
interferes with white labour. Blit Congress still j 
compels the American who writes a book to otter ■ 
his labour in the market against labour which 
is not merely cheap, but is actually unpaid.— 
Address of the Coptjrvjht Lraqvr / 

The ‘libraries,’ as the collections of books are 
called in which cheap reprints of British copy¬ 
rights appear, extend some of them to five hun¬ 
dred volumes. The l»e~t known perhaps me 
Harper’s Ftanllin Square Library , Monro's E>>t- 
side Library, and Lovell’s Library. 

A few examples, from American catalogues, of 
reprints of Bnti-h copyrights may be interesting. 
Here is one of one hundred closely printed 
pages (.J. B. Alden’s), m which we find a cheap 
reprint of Chamber's Ennirlojiadta, announced 
and described as undoubtedly the best popular 
'*i*‘v ,- i in fV market, until ‘AldenV Mani- 

’•i I u ’ .p , ■ ’ shall appear. The Library 
Maqru.me, ot wliidi about a do/on volumes have 
been issued, contains a ‘hash-up’ ot arfi.les fiom 
every well-known English nuiga/ine, including 
many from our own pages. Choice Litnature is 
similar in contents. The familiar Jinyhsh Mm 
of Letters series, published m this country at two 
.shillings and sixpence, app* ar at tivopencc a 
volume; the Ehvir JMnary compiles books 
ami parts of books lrom one penny to fi(V<n- 
pence ; Ruskm’a Si-atvu and Lilas, &e , appearing 
lor fivepence. There is a repnnt of H’iskm’s 
w'oik.s m iilteen volumes at a much hoi.r figure 
than one of Iiis earlier books now costs with 
us; while Ins Scsauu. and Lilu s, Cmivn of Will 
01 ne, and Ethics of the appear in one 

volume for about two shillings, or about one- 
lentil of what Mr Ru-km thinks it right to 
char go for them m England. Three firms, at 
leu-l, have reprints of Buskin’s works; in its 
cheapest form Modern Painters is issued m paper 
covers, three volumes, at tuipence each ; and 
Slones of Venice, in throe volumes at one shilling 
each. The average published price of Black or 
Blaikmore’s novels in England is six shillings a 
volume ; you can buy them in New York at from 
fiwpence to lilteonpence. A remonstrance from 
Mr ITumerton regarding a cheap reprint of his 
Intellectual Life 1ms only led to his letter being 
pi in ted as an advertisement 

Lord Tennyson 1ms of course suffered along 
with other English author**, and he seems to feel 
it too. When lately interviewed by a corre¬ 
spondent of the New Yoik Herald on the subject 
of‘a proposed memorial to General (Jordon, he 
said - ‘Some of your New York publishers have 
published nearly all V my poems, and I have 
never received a penny from-any of them. Should 
they now subscribe liberaHy to our Gordon 
Memorial, I should feel as if some atonement 
were made.’ We doubt very much if any of the 
New York publishers will take this hint from 
the poet-laureate. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Messrs Dodd, Mead, & Co. announce a series 
of Talcs from Mhny Sources, in which all the hot 
known British magazines arc laid under con- 
tubution. The large .square pani]ildet-looking 
books---of which the British publisher lately 
threatened* us with an imitation—in il.irpeiAs 
FfhnJclin •Square Library now number close on 
five hundred volumes. Most of the.-*} are British 
novels, and if not paid for, it is not Messrs 
Harper’s fault, who straightforwardly pay when 
it is possible to do so. The moat that can be 
done is to p«v for advance sheets; and as we 
know lately, the offer of tao tliou-a ml pounds 
for an advance copy of the revised Old Testa¬ 
ment was not successful. 

The average price of an English novel or 
work in general literutuie m the Fn^ullm 
Square Library vanes fjom -evi npen'v li dip- unr 
to tdip'-ucc. For exam]>le, tie. age Llml > l.il>, 
published here at two guineas, is .-old in tins 
Library for le-s than two shillings. Fronde's 
Lite of (’arlvle may be had at. the same cheap 
rate ; m tact, all that is newest and best in our 
! literature is immediately leprodmvd at nmilar 
j ralts. Of comse, along with these cheap ru'-siies, 

! then* are dearer ami liner editions for those 
who want them. Among the most nofnnous of 
Ameiiian literary pirates i, a firm who jmh- 
luhts the well known ym.nl-' Lihtaiy of novel.-. 

' Tins firm devote., itadl matnlv to the tab* of 
; English woik«, old and new, and we ale inhumed 
j the pioprietoi, have le.difed a fuilnne of seven 
I million dollars fri>m tin. n uprints. 

[ Sadi aic wiin. 1 of the anomalies m the trade 
j of lib I'uluve i ,iUM*d hy tin* aim me of an mter- 
i national c<»]»\right law, and of which we have 
' only given a few specimens. Jt is true that we 1 
J also it punt Ameiiean books m this country 
j without payim lit to author or publisher; but 
J what we lecuve m tin- w..v is jutnnte-iinal, .as 
J compared with wli.it we gi\e—or what is taint 
| from us- in return. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
ora r*>nnra i^dkiitednkss rou roon-srrvuLs. 

The annual statement of the trade of the 
United Jungdom Jor 1S84, recently issued, en¬ 
ables us to see how much we are indebted to 
foreign countries for many of the necessaries of 
life. It seems strange, at first sight, with our 
depressed industries and land going out of cul¬ 
tivation, that we should have to pay to ion igncrs 
bo much for farm and dairy produce. With a 
population of thirty-five millions to provide for, 
it is plain, of course, that we cannot feed and 
clothe ourscly^s entirely from native produce. 
But a glance at recent impoi t-figures suggests 
that wc might do a little more m that way. 
Leaving gram out of the question in the mean¬ 
time, our foreign bill is $ large one. There has 
been an increase, too, # within recent years in 
many of the artifjes of food imported. Begin¬ 
ning with butter and butteiim* the value of 
the imports was twelve and a half millions of 
pounds sterling; of which we paid«five to 
Holland, abonf three to France, and to Denmark 


two millions. It would be well if the quanti¬ 
ties and value of butter and butterino were dis¬ 
tinguished in the Deport. Bacon and hams 
come next, with a total value of about nine 
millions; oxen, hulls, row's mid calves, eight and 
a quarter; ilieese, five millions, of which com¬ 
modity the United States sold us two and a half 
millions, and Canada a million and a half; 
Ilollantl and France coming next in value. Eggs i 
stand at about three millions, France sending 
us the half of this quantity, followed, though 
a long way behind, by Belgium and Germany. 
The district of Ancona, in Italy, alone furnishes 
about seventy-five millions of eggs lbr European 
consumption, weighing about lour thousand two 
hundred and seventy-live tons; and for their 
transport, five hundred and twenty trucks, of 
ten tons eat h, are required. Afore than the half 
I of this supply reaches the Loudon market, a 
! week being occupied m railway transit. For 
fruit and vegetables, we paid France about eight 
huntired tliou-imd poundb; Spain, Germany, and 
Holland coming next in value. for pnuiln, 
game, and rabbits we paid more than half a 
million*; of wlu< h thrce\ hundred ami eighty- 
live thousand pounds went to Belgium. 

In the Bntish cereal yi ar for ISM4-85, recently 
cbw d, the Hour imports had readied the cnormoun 
quantity of nearly ten million packages, which lias 
been estimated, without, taking the home supply 
into account, would give an allowance of .half a 
hundiedweight for every man, woman, and child 
m the United Kingdom. With the exception 
ot about one million packages, this supply came 
hum the United States. AVe are apt to ask, when 
the wholesale prn es of flour and mutton have 
been reduced twenty to twenty-five per cent in 
recent times, who is pock< tmg the profit, as there 
is little or no reduction to the (onsttmer. 

Bn haps one lesson from these figures is, that 
m order to keep and eh ate a new market, 
the producer must he in touch with public 
need-, and adapt himself by new methods to 
the requirement- of the market. Our sph ndid | 
ion ice of st camel s lias brought us next door 
to an over-men .Tung ho-l of powerful competi¬ 
tors; we mu-t lie as active, industrious, and 
vigilant as they are, if we would not be losers 
m the race. 

CURIOUS RECOVERY OP A LOST CHEQUE. 

A short time since, a well-to-do tradesman in 

Leamington, Mr W-, received m the course 

ol business a cheque f»*r a considerable amount, 
drawn by a gentleman well known m the locality, 
payable to the order of the drawee, by whom 
it. was indorsed. 'Flaring the cheque loose m 

his pocket, Mr AV-walked down to the garden, 

some distance from Ins house., where he amused 
and exercised himself diggiug with a spade, after 
bis wout, for some little time, eventually return¬ 
ing to bis usual business. During the evening, 
when making up the accounts for the day, Mr 
AV-*— felt in his pocket for the cheque, intend¬ 
ing to put it in a place of security. To his dis- 
nuiv, he could not, alter turning out liis tickets, 
find it. lie at once searched every possible and 
impossible place, nude inquiries of his wife, 
family, and assistants, l*il without avail; then, 
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through the chief, caused the police to he in¬ 
formed of his loss, and had hand-bills, offering 
a reward, circulated—in fact, took every pre¬ 
cautionary measure that suggested itself, includ¬ 
ing the stoppage of the cheque at the local banks. 
The follow mg day, no news was received from 
any quarter of a satisfactory character, nlthoiigh 
search was continued with unabated constancy. 
On the third day, interest began to slacken, and 
it was generally supposed that cash had been 
obtained for the cheque m one of the neighbour¬ 
ing towns. Mr W-, however, being most 

interested, continued his quest, leaving no stone 
unturned. Towards the evening of the fourth 
day, he, with a view to diverting lus thoughts, 
once more began to dig with a spade over a 
portion of the piece of ground upon which he 
expended his surplus energy. A sudden‘idea 
occurred to him, and with eager hast<‘, he com¬ 
menced turning back the soil which he had dug 
over on the day of the 1op_s. For some time he 
proceeded to work vigorously, but ns the quan¬ 
tity previouhlj' removed diminished, his exertions 
somewhat flagged. At last, however, his perse- 
veiunce whs lewarded by the unearlliing of a 
piece of soiled and crumpled paper, whix.lt upon 
being carefully spread open, re veiled itself to his 
glistening eyes as the mining cheque. 

A NEGLECTED IIRAN'CH OF HOME INDUSTRY. 

Th® 4Jhamh> r of Comnmtr Journal remarks that 
the Belgian market-gardeners are indignant with 
their Miuister of Agriculture because he lias been 
telling them that when their vegetables reach the , 
London market they arc not fresh. Their anger 
has found vent in a companion of their own 
enterprise with that of other nations; and it is 
astonishing to learn to how great an extent we 
are indebted to continental growers for our 
comestibles. It should not be ash >ni-lung, for 

E ublic attention has so often been culled to the 
ick of enterprise on the part ol our own culti¬ 
vators, that by this time we are pretty well 
acquainted with their deficiencies ; but the extent 
ol trade is so great, and the need of our inrim i- 
for remunerative crops is so pressing, that the 
neglect ot maiket-gardeuing must ever evoke sur¬ 
prise. Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, all serve 
us with vegetables and dairy produce which could 
as easily, and—considering tile cliaiges of carriage 
— as cheaply be produced at home The matter 
is of the more importance because the cxNtcnco ol 
a flourishing home trade m vegetables, Ac., would 
create a much more active demand for manu¬ 
factures. There is no reason at all w hv millions 
now sent abroad in payment for produce should 
not he gained by cultivators at homo—no reason, 
that is, unless the conditions of land-tenure consti¬ 
tute a barrier. 

PLAYING AT ITORSES. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows • j 
‘Visible from mv sitting-room window is a long 
unfenced road, that leads to my house th/.mgh ; 
the home-field. It leads also to the rectory ; | 
and, by several turnings and windings, to a 
farmhouse behind my own, and round to a coal- : 
house situated at the rear. Jn the field through 
wlncli tins road leads there was turned out for 


the winter a mare, too young for continuous work, 
but old enough to have received a fair training as 
a “leader” in harness. At noon, one day, there 
entered upon the road, from the great highway 
beyond, a coal-wagon and pair of horses from the 
city adjacent, bringing a supply of Coal to the 
house referred to. The mare had been gam¬ 
boling round the field tor a time; then it had 
laid itself down in many attitudes; and was 
now idly cropping choice patches of grass, 
fastidiously selected, when the jingle of the 
coal-wagon attracted it. 

‘1 was not sufficiently observant at the tune, 
but I am quite sure now that 1 mu-t have noticed 
its sudden resolve to be mischievous—to indulge 
111 sonic freak—to poke tun at the wagoner or 
his Worses, or to make some feigned attack in 
the sheer idle naughtiness of the moment ; t<»r, 
with dilated nostrils, steaming nunc, elevated 
tail, and with n plunge and scream, it was so.ui 
by the wagoner’s side in a prelen -.il lit of wild 
excitement. But the wagoner was not to bo 
threatened or imposed upon, s ltd he raised lus 
win]) in a warning w r ay that was well understood ; 
loi the tactics ol the mare were changed, and a 
plot or plan of a new' comedy was imiucdi.it< i y 
formed. Laying u-ide every appearance of excite¬ 
ment, or even ot levity, the mate ussumed the 
laded look of a hard-worked bow, and plai ed 
itself promptly, but quietly, where mi additional 
leader would be at Lulled; and keeping that 
1 position as accurately us it it had been in emu- 
I plcte harness, it preceded the wagon, caielullv 
observing the orders addressed by the wagom r 
to his team, turning corners lautnaislv, ami 
measuring aud giving jmd. the margin and space 
lequired lieie and there hv the vehule, fiii.dlv 
Mopping and stepping l«nk as the wagon was 
backed to the cellai door! Jt then stamp. Mod 
oil to its pa dun.’ 


Ivi\n ft lends 1 if uni'll t that I could sax, 

Oi audit that. I i ould do, 

Could toll the thmudils that fill my he.ut, 

Oi spi.ik ne ll.aiil,s to you — 

If any Mutton d wools of tin tic, 

Oi soon if. attitude. 

Could do so mmh a- half expi- > 

My dqitli of qiatitudo — 

No choking tin oat should hold my toiigac. 

No jot of com tesy, 

No woids of muted thankfulness 
{should lack oi wanting lie. 

But since no painted speech of iviuo 
Can all my thanks convex. 

And no complaisant act of nunc 
Can half uiy debts repay— 

Oh, take my thanks \ —blunt thanks, my filends, 
And know that in them lies 
Far moie^tJian just the uttGlance 

Of that poor word implies v. C. H. 
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TIIE PROFESSIONAL SHARPER, 
iiv as onn Hand 

Like many professions, then* me m the bu-iness 
of a ^harper many dillcient qualities ami kinds 
ot men. There me tlie rough and brutal, who, 
finding their work unproductive, do not lie a lute 
hi re-sort to moiv felonious undertakings. Tin iv 
are also those who, through tlnik and thin, 
stiek -steadily to their trade, villi a kind of con¬ 
viction tlut it I*, a legitimate calling; anil there 
are others who, mine mi) id lied and gentleman I), 
go about their woik wilb refinement ami e.i**e 
Tim Jast-described specimen of the eraft is the 
mostliinti resting Ills movement*, never muse 
nlurift; he is never put out of counleuanco by the 
aeeidant of ill-luek, and never shows a tempei 
other than even and gentle What sort of nature 
undeilie*, his demeanour it is impossible to define ; 
but cert-only, although his actions are some¬ 
thing cat-like, he is ne\er so indiscreet as t<> 
-show the tiger lie is a great frequenter of 
public-inm-es, and usually visits those places of 
rcsoit vhere the res]icetable artisan class sojourn 
for an evening’s entertainment If then i- a 
piano in the c.stnbh**!fiiient, he will occasioinilh be 
seen engaged in deep and earnest converse v itli 
the player. He is known to the barmen, and espe- 
ciaMy to the ladies, if there be any m the bouse. 
Ely pays them great deference; and genet all} 
speaks m a subdued and humble accent that lias 
something shy in it. He is not? over-neatly 
dressed, convex jpg the impression that the world 
is used up, and has collided against him m the 
process. IJe is clean -shaved, somewhat lank, mid 
.having a ripple of pleasantness ipnveiing on the 
clean upper lip. His most captivating character¬ 
istic is his blandness; lie is bland to a degree — 
ever gentlemanly and refined m bis attitudes and 
deportment. # 

As lie walks leisttycly and unconcernedly into 
tlie smoke-room or bar-parlour, lie Tfbds familiarly 
to the assembly, and at once sets the company 
at its ease. Lie remarks that ‘It’s warn*;’ or, 
‘Glorious weather or, ‘Dear me, it’s very wet,’ 


I or olJers an unsolicited opinion concerning the 
j music, if there happens to be any m the room. 
ITi-s opinion, although differing in expression 
occasionally, i*. always sympathetic. He is never 
a cnti' 1 --alwny« a panegyrist. IJe has an exten¬ 
sive range of knowledge. Have they e\er heard 
Ruhiu-sti m '{ No' Perhaps they have heard 
Halle* No' Dear me; that’s singular. Still, 
he does not know. After all, everything’s 
hi a name, and he dares to say many an 
obscure player m.iv be quite equal to any of 
tlioM* who have .sounding reputations, it’s the 
wav ol the world—most peculiar way, certainly. 
They would say so if they had lmd his experi- 
eme; mid then, with earnest and concentrated 
e\pivs-ion, he J an nr lie.*, out on a sea of expel jeneo ; 
tells hanowing tales, short and pithy, about the 
ioiituient and the doings there; tells how he 
has had Ins ups and downs, and, after exciting 
the pailially exuted mind of his auditors, lie asks 
them it they know anything of the gay capitals 
of the continental lountiies. 

Strange, that anything foreign has such an 
alt tuition lie seems to know and duly appie- 
eiute the weakness Conjuring, lie. tells them with 
-i glance of mysteiy, is one of the oluef delights 
of the European cities. Paris ! Ever been in 
Paris 1 No 1 Three or four significant shakes 
ot the head follow, in order to add the required 
amount of wonder to the disclosures lie might 
make if lie liked. Raden-Hiden ' Ever there ( 
No’ Nor Vienna, nor Monte Carlo, nor Rerlm 1 
No 1 Astonishing, truly. Ah, there’s life there, 
if you like. The people live, actually live, on 
excitement. Every hoy in the street is a wizard, 
and every gnl a clan voyant. That is where life 
is enjoyed. A short pause, during which he 
seems to be visiting mentally the places of bis 
narratiw, and occasionally gulping them down 
into i^divion with each tip of Ins glass. lie gazes 
from one to the other, and becomes even blander, 
anil on< mirages their queries by a gLincc of the 
utmost interest. 

The company expands, and others drop into 
a seat and throw an inquisitive look on him. 
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‘ You do not seem to have made the very best 
of your travels, then?’ ventures one of tlj.c 
party. 

‘Ah, my friend, if you had travelled as 1 have 
done, you would not ask such a question. You 
would understand how difficult it is for a man 
of very limited knowledge to cope with men v 9 ho 
are versed in almost every pursuit.’ , .. 

Another pause, in which the past seems to 
have revived, and another sip. 

‘They must be extremely forward in the coun¬ 
tries you mention.’ 

‘Forward ! Bless you, gentlemen, I could show 
you tricks that you would never dream of being 
possible, that I have been taught by the children 
of those places. For example, this penny-piece 
that I hold in ipy hand ; you see it is then 1 ’ 
(holding it up); ‘and now—presto, it is gone’ 
(disappears accordingly); ‘find yet, if I may take 
the liberty of removing tins gentleman’s 1 liat’ 
(does so), ‘you find the identical penny-piece 
lying calmly at the bottom, in if it had lam there 
all its life.’ 

Glances of wonder, succeeded by a peal of 
laughter, and a titter at the gentleman with the 
hat, follow the execution of this feat. 

The conjurer sips his glass m an unconcerned 
fashion, intending to convey the impression that 
the feat is a mere bagatelle. The curiosity of 
the company is excite d, and will not now he 
held back ; it must be Kiti-ficd. The professor 
eyes the assembly in* the blandest and mo.st 
encouraging manner, yet withal with a veil of 
mystery overhanging lus feature.-, that serves to 
further excite them. A trio of voi<es demand 
another example of his skill, and in almost one 
breath, issue instructions to the waiter to n till 
the gentleman’s glass. He takes a sip of the 
newly-brought liquor and coughs slightly. 

‘Well, gcnlli iii.-n, you see it is a tulle hard 
on a person circumstanced like myself. I am 
not quite so well oil’ as I used to be, and although 
it if. a habit of mine occasionally to oblige a com¬ 
pany, I have my objection to doing these little 
things in public, because I often meet friends 
who knew me in my palmy days, and it is 
always an embarrassment to me when I am met 
by any of my former associates. Nevertheless, 
if you really desire it, gentlemen, I will not 
bo so ungentlemanly as to stand between you 
and a little enjoyment, if we can dignify it by 
that name.’ 

A unanimous expression of approval follows 
this deprecatory little speech, and a general 
demand for another exhibition of his bkill is 
made in a reassuring tone. 

The professor, with a tinge of reluctance that 
seems to intensify the determination of the audi¬ 
ence. to have the whole programme, spreads his 
long lank hands, with their knuckles downwurds, 
on the table; and in a careless manner, asks if 
any gentleman could favour him with a half- j 
sheet of paper. Presently, the required Article j 
is handed to our hero, and he dexterously fashions 
it into a sort of cup with a long point at the base. 
He then produces from his pockets two peas, 
which he places underneath this cup, passes his 
hands over the top, turns them backwards on 

I - 


the table, and asks one of the company to lift 
the cup. The cup is lifted, and—the peas arc 
gone ! He takes the cup again, places it on the 
table, and requests one of the audience to raise 
the cup. This is done, and—a large glass marble 
is found beneath it! The cup is carefully re¬ 
placed, again lifti d, and behold—a blank ! * 

A fe.lmir cl wonder floats over the assembly, 
and vociferous applause proclaims their delight 
iu the performance. 

‘That, gentlemen,’ the professor explains with 
ail air of indifference, ‘is a trick very popular 
amongst the Arabs, but, like most of their tucks, 
is very simple. The next one is rather belter. 
Will any gentleman, or number of gentlemen, 
oblige me with a loan of sixpence in pennies (* 

JJwli-a-dozen hands are down at once into as 
many pockets, and the requisite amount of copper 
is immediately laid on til? table. 

‘One, two, tluee, four, five, six. These, gentle¬ 
men, l place m this paper and sci> w tightly 
up. The paper 1 put under this tumbler, as 
you see Will any gentleman kmdiv lend me 
his lint*—Ah' thank you. The hat 1 pl.ue 
beneath the fable immediately under the glass 
contain mg the coppi rs, and when I say “ Presto, 
hi' begone you hear the pieces drop one by 
one into the hat through the table.’ 

Moie ama/eiiMlit is depicted <>n every face 

‘Some gentleman kindly' remove the gla-s and 
count tin* uppers, to assure himself and the 
company they are still then ’ 

A hand is mulled forth and withdraws the 
papfi, only to lind it—empty. 

‘The papei, gentlemen, f again screw tightly 
up and again place beneath the glass. The 
pciiuie- L have still m tin hat. My busine 1 s 
lunv is to tr.msfei the coins to their original 
place beneath the tumblci, which I proceed to 
do. You will penoivo now, gentlemen, ihat 
the hat is empty ; and if you kindly im<vv< r the 
packet, you will find th.it they air where they 
were fiist placed.’ 

The packet is again unfolded, and the penny- 
pieces are found, to the increased astonishment 
of the company, to be resting where they were 
originally placed 

Another sip of his glass and a short cough, 
and the prestidigitator puts forward his hand 
and in* lobes the pieces preparatory to tiansferring 
them to Ins waistcoat pocket, a practice which, 
amid roars of laughter, he declares he learned 
while sojourning in Malta not more than twelve 
months ago. This feat, blended with the cheeriest 
ripple oi laughter possible, completely vanquishes 
the company, one of whom slaps him familiarly 
on the baric, and remarks very emphatically on 
his cleverness, wliirii he holds to'be unsurpassed. 
Two of the assembly join in the opinion that 
he is a very demon, following which demonstra¬ 
tive appreciation there is mfire laughter and, 
nupre eagerness. Matters w r ax warmer. The 
eonjurci’s practised eye observes it with satis¬ 
faction. 

* Gentlemen, T have b* pack of cards here.’ lie 
pauses for a couple of minutes, which time he 
utilises by spreading the cards in every conceiv¬ 
able shape—-mils them up his arm, curves them 
round the table, and throws them about with 
wonderful dexterity. ‘Any person take a card 
from the pack and I will tell him what it is.* 






THE PROFESSIONAL SHARPER 


One of the company takes a card, look-* at it, \ There is a lull in the popularity. Does the 

and replaces it in tlie pack. The professor then , professor see it ? He is now lmsy with a small 

juries the card upside down, and then, in an . finger-beer bottle, which he rolls over and over, 
earnest voice, asks: ‘ Feu arc quite sure you There is a half-crown inside it. All eyes are 

remember the card you selected ? ’ attracted at once. Several of the company take 

‘O yes.’ * up the bottle, and put it down with an exclama- 

< *Would"you be surprised to iind that this is tiny of more wonder. He.is irrepressible, they 
it ? ’—holding up a card. think. 

‘ Ye s, I should be very much surprised.* ‘Gentlemen,’ lie says, ‘I will give the contents 

‘Ah, I thought so. Are you sure you can of that 1 Kittle to any person who will get it out 
say the same about this?*—holding up anotln r without breaking the glass.’ 
card. j The company clutch it again, and piss it 

‘Correct, by Jove 1 ’ exclaim the company, and ( through another examination, and put it down 
there is general laughter, the distinguishing part hopelessly with a laugh. 

of it being that the individual who selected the Taking the bottle in his hand, the professor 

card was laughed at, the joke beinti that he gives it a jerk, and the silver piece drops into 
had been led into a trap. • Ins palm. ‘Jf anv one doubts my word, or that 

The professor smiles blandly. *1 have here,’ the com is m any way manufactured for the 

he resumes, after a jfau&e, ‘a small wooden purpose, I wall do the* trick w'ltli a penny. 

c:i'C. Any gentleman may inspect it. Pass it Any gentleman in the room oblige me with a 
round and examine it. Thanks. All satisfied? pennyThank yon.• .1 take the coin in my 
Thanks —(_> yes, it is wood ; no deception what- hand,* thus; take the neck of the bottle in the 

ovei, I assure you. Simply “The quitkness of other hand, and pass the coin in through the 

the hand deeenes the*'- You know the aperture before }ou can sav “Jack -Robinson.”’ 

phrase. Now, you will see that the case is The poipiy ratlles in the pottle to the amaze- 
made exactly like a cigar case, with hinges on inent of the audience, and they seize the bottle 
the back so as to open and shut. I place the and make frantic and useless efforts to extract 
ca-e thus on the table; I take the cards and the tom. 

shuffle, thus; I then reque-t the company to The professor now leans back and calmly 
fake from the pack, say, half-a-dozen cards.- -All surveys the company, and m the blandest 
done’ ilow manv have jou’ Six? Thanks, language and with the mot earnest and mystic 
Now, li.ru* the kindness to 11place them in the demeanour, says * ‘That trick I tenth for a 
pack. You all leniembcr your separate cards’— shilling, gontlenun; although m eastern climes 


pack, ion alt lememoer your separate cards'— shilling, gontlenun; altl 
Yes; veiy well. Now, 1 take' the case, wliiili I had ten tunes tin--urn.’ 


1 open before you thus. You see that it. is A pause ensue**, during which the auditory 
• mpfi whatever in it I then it gl.mce at one another perplexedly. At length 

N. iv i!, !>, 1 . The card von took from the a voice cries in a detided tone, ‘I’ll have a 

pack is the time ol spade*, i open the case ■ hil'm ■*' worth . and its possessor throw's 

Do you ..ognise it’ Thanks—X<> 2 You 1 !i«* e« in <’ u", Vs. *• is at ome followed by a 

will see that ihe oii**e registers the ace of spades, dozen others. Slav tilling foith his hands, the 
Do you remember the card the card that you man of business proceeds to detail the process 
selected? Thank you.—No. 3 . Tin* ease shows of the deception, and how the deieit is success- 
the ace of hearts. That jours? Thanks.—No. fully n< hie veil 

i. I have here the king of hearts. Yours, you Another lull of pepnhintv. Astonishment has 
say? Much obliged.—No. 5 . The card shown again failed. The company know lus secret, 
in the case is the knave* of spades. Do jou l and they find it is not a miracle; they are 
know it 7 Thank you.—The last card 1 have somewhat disappointed ; they smoke their pipes 
is the ace of diamonds. Does anv one know the in silence. 

card?—Yours, sir? Ah, 1 thought so.--Th.it The professor throws a knife on the table. ‘If 
completes Mie trick,“gentlemen ; 7 and lie settles an> gentleman will kindly open that for me,* 
himself to another .small sip, and to an additional lie says, ‘I will pay him a sovereign.’ 
lelapse of unconcern. Some of the auditory grasp the knife and 

'•’his manieuvre brings ‘the house down,’ and make strenuous endeavours to wrench the blade 
theie is a clamour for more. Some of the com- open On it goes round the audience. Every 
pany reque-t that the trick be shown ; to winch | man has lus turn, but in \ain The task is hope- 
demand the professor puts ou a blandly injured less. More mystery. ’Hie blank faces declare 
air, and asks if it is a fair thing to ask for, that it is impossible. 

after his humid* endeavour to entertain them. The ow’ner says:-‘Not at all, gentlemen; 
‘Gentlemen, I did at one time,’ lie continues in perfectly simple, nothing easier. Try it now*.’ 
a subdued voice, ‘teach that trick for two ! (ThroAvs the knife down again, and it Is opened 

shillings a head, hut I put it to you whether 1 quite ordinarily’) ‘Gentlemen, the secret is 

knowledge of that sort should be sold j my own. I sell 1 lie secret for five shillings, and 

cheaply?’ j I throw the knife in. Is there any purchaser? 


quite ordinarily ’) ‘Gentlemen, the secret is 
my own. I sell 1 lie secret for five shillings, and 
i throw the knife in. Is there any purchaser? 


For the next half-minute there is a jingle of Pm going away to-morrow, and if you i-eally 
coins on the table, and Shout twenty shillings want .a eunosafy, there’s your chance. Five 
lie before him. What*man could withstand tiie shillings lakes it. Any purchaser? None? 
temptation? He at length yields t*> their cries, Then, good-evening, gentlemen. 1 am heartily 
and shows the wonderful card-trick, which, us pleased to have* met you. Good-evening to you 
it is unfolded with a due amount ol mysterious all.’ 

comment, becomes as transparent as glasS, and Five minutes later,. the man of business is 
takes the edge off their astonishment. entertaining a company in "another ‘house and 
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sitting alongside him is one of his previous 
audience, the foremost spokesman oF the evening, 
to whom he will by-and-by count out half the 
proceeds of the evening's ‘ lay.’ 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


The question which disturbed Frances, which 
nobody knew or cared for, was just as little likely 
to gain attention next day as it had been on 
the evening of Mr Wintci bourn’s death. Lady 
Markham returned to Nelly before breakfast; 
she was with her most of the day ; and Markham, 
though he lent an apparent attention to what 
France^ said to him, was still lar too much 
absorbed in his own subject to be easily moved 
by hers. ‘Gaunt. Oh, lie is all right,’ In- 
said. r. 

‘Will you speak to him, Markham? .Will 
you worn him? Mr Ramsay says he is losing 
all his money ; and 1 know, () Markham, J know 
that he 1ms not much to lose.’ 

‘ Claude is a little meddler. I assure you, 
Fan, Gaunt knows his own allair.s best.’ 

‘No,’ cued Fiances, ‘when 1 tell you, Mark¬ 
ham, when T toll you ’ that they are quite poor, 
really pool-—not like inn ’ 

‘I have told you, my little dear, that I am the 
poorest beggar in London.’ 

‘O Markham ’ and \ou drive about in hansoms, 
and smoke cigars all dnv.’ 

‘Well, my dear, what would you have me do? 
Keep on trudging through the mud, which would 
waste all m> time ; or get on the knile-board of 
an omnibus? Well, these are the only alterna¬ 
tives The omnibuses have their recommenda¬ 
tion—they are fun , but after a while, society 
in that development lulls upon the intelligent 
observer. Wlmt do you want me to do, Fan l 
Come, 7 have a deal on lm mind , but to please 
you, and to make you bold your tongue, if there 
js anjthing I can do, 1 will try.’ 

‘You ran do everything, Markham Wain 
him that lie is wasting Ins money—that lie is 
spending what belongs to the old people- that 
he is making himself wretched. Oh, don’t laugh, 
Maikhnm ! Oh, if I were m jour place * 1 know 
what I should do - I w ofild get him to go home, 
instead of going to—those pl.ices ’ 

‘ Which places, Fan?’ 

‘Oh,’cried the gill, exasperated to tears,‘how 
ran 1 tell —the places j oil know—the places 
you have taken him to, n Maiklmni—- places where, 

if the poor general knew it, or Mm Gaunt’- 

‘Ther^j you are making a mistake, little Fan. 
The good people would think their son was in 
very tine company. If he tells them the names 

of tlio persons lie meets, they will think ’- 

‘ Then you know they will think wrong, Mark¬ 
ham ! ’ she cried almost with violence, keeping 
homelf with a most strenuous effort from an out¬ 
burst of indignant weeping. He did not reply 
at once ; and she thought he was about t<^ con¬ 
sider the question on its merits, and. endeavour 
to find out wliat he could do.* But she was 
undeceived when he spoke. 

‘What day did you say, Fan, the funeral was 
to be ? ’ he asked with* the air of a man who has 


escaped from an unwelcome intrusion to the 
real subject of his thoughts. 

Sir Thomas found her alone, flushed and miser¬ 
able, drying her tears with a feverish little angry 
hand. She was very much alone during these 
davs when Lady Markham was so much with 
Nelly Winterboum. Sir Thomas was pleased to 
find her, having also an object of his own. He 
soothed her, when he saw that she had been 
crying. * Never mind me,’ he said ; ‘ but you 
must not let other people see that you are feeling 
it so much, for you cannot be supposed to take 
any p.utn-ular in tore*.!, in Winterboum: and 
[ people will immediately suppose that you and 
( your mother are troubled about the changes that 
I must take place m the house.’ 

, * 11 was not thinking at all of Mrs Winter- 

bourn,’ cried Fiances with indignation. 

‘No, my dear; 1 knew you could not be. 
Don’t let any one but me see you crying. Lady 
Muikham will feel the marriage dieadfully, 1 
know'. But now is our tune for our grand 
coup.’ 

‘ What grand coup?' the girl said with an 
astonished look. 

‘Have you 1 mgotten what I said to you at 
the 1 ’iioiy? One of the chief objects oi my life 
is to In mg Waling back. It. is intolerable to 
think that a man oi In- abilities should be 
barn-lied for ever, and lo-t not onlv to his 
country but Ins kind. Even if he were working 

for the good nl the race out there-But he 

is doing nothing but antiquities, so lar as I eau 
heal, and theie an* ph-ntv of antiquarians good 
for nothing else. Finines, we must have him 
home ’ 

‘Home” she said. ll»r heart went back with 
a hound to 1 lit* looms in the 1’nlaz/o with all 
the green jvimhio shut, and eveiythmg dark 
and mol. It was getting waim m London, hut 
theie were no sinh precautions taken; ml the 
loggia at. night, with the palm-trees waving 
majestically their long drooping fans, and the 
soft sound of the sea coming over the houses 
of the Marina—ah, and the happy want of 
thought, the pleasant* vacancy, in which noth¬ 
ing ever happened She drew a long breath. 

‘ 1 ought not to nay so, perhaps; but when you 
say home ’- 

‘Von think of the place where you were 
I brought up? That is quite natural. But it 
| would not he the same to hnn. lie was not 
brought up there ; lie can have nothing to inte¬ 
rest him there. Depend upon it> lie must very 
oft"n wish that he eoulcl pocket his pride and 
come hack We must try to get him back, 
Frances. T)»nt you think, my dear, that we 
could manage it, you and 1?’ « 

Frances shook her head, and said she did not 
know ‘But 1 should be very glad. Oh, very 
glad * if I am to stay hero,’ she said. , 

‘Ot c nurse you would be glad ; and of course 
you arc to stay here. You could not leave your 
poor mother by herself. And now that Markham 
- now that probably everything will be changed 

for Maihham-If Markham were out of the 

way, it would .be so much easier; for, you know, 
he alvvavs was the stumbling-block. She would 
not let Waring manage him, and Bhe could not 
manage him hei self.’ 

Frances was so far instructed in what was 
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going on around her, that she knew how im¬ 
portant in Markham’s history the death of Mr 
Winterboum had been; but it was not a subject 
on which she could speak. She said. ‘I am 
very sorry papa did not like Markham. It does 
not seem •possible not to like Markham. But 

I Suppose gentlemen- Oh, Sir Thomas, il 

lie were here, I should ask papa to do something 
for me; but now I dtm’t know who to ask to 
help me—if anything can be done.’ 

‘Is it something 1 can do >’ 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘any one that was kind 
could do it; but only not a gill. Girl** aic good 
lor so little. Do >on remember (’upturn Gaunt, 
who came to town a few weeks ago'' Sir 
Thomas, I have heard that something lias hap¬ 
pened to Captain Gaunt. 1 don't know' hc*\v to 
tell you. Perhaps von will think that it is not 
my business, but don’t you think it is tour 
fnend’s business, when \»>u get into tumble? 
Don’t von think that- that people who know 
toil—who cure a JiUle lor you—should always 
lie ready to help (’ 

‘That is a hard quostiofr to put to me. Tn 

the abstract, yes; but in paiticulur cases- 

Is it Captain Gaunt lor whom you rare a 
little !' 

Fiances hesitated a moment, ami then she 
answered boldly: ‘Yes- at least 1 '-are lor his- 
people a great deal. And he has come home Irom ! 
India, not verp strong; and lu knew , nothing 
about—about wliat you call society; no more 
than 1 did. And now I luai that lie i-.—T don’t 
know how to 1**11 you, Sn Thomas—losing nil 
his money (and lie has not any money) m tin* 
places where Maikham goes; ui the plum that ' 
Markham took him to.—Oh, wait till 1 lane 
said everything. Sir Thomas, tiny are not mil 
people; not like any of joii here. Maikham 
says lie is poor ’ 

‘So he is, Frances’ 

‘All,'bin* cried with hasty contempt, ‘but you ■ 
don’t understand. lie may not ha\e much 
money; but they—they Inc* in a little house 
with two morals and ’Pom. They lane no* 
luxuries or grandeur. When they take a drive ; 
in old Luca’s carnage, it is something Jo think | 
about. All that is cjuite, quite dilleivnt linin' 
you people here. Don’t you see, Sir Thomas, i 
clon’t yoipsee? Ami Captain Gaunt lias been— 
oh, I don’t know r liow it is— losing Ins money ; 
and he has not got any—and he i.s miserable— 
and I cannot get any one to lake' an interest, j 
to tell lain—to warn him, to get him to gne . 
up’- • ! 

‘Did he toll you all thio himself?’ said Sir 
Thomas gravely. 

‘0 no, not ib word. It was Mr Ramsay who 
told me; and when I begged him to say some- , 
thing, to warn him ’- 

‘ He could not do that. There ho was quite : 
right; and you were quite wrong, if you will j 
lot me pay so. It is too common a case, nffts! i 
I don’t know what any one could do.* 

‘Oh, Sir Thomas! if*you will think of the 1 
old general and liiij mother, who love him mom , 
than all the rest; •for he is the youngest Oil, 
won’t yon do something, try something to save I 
him?’ Frances clasped her hands, as if in ' 
prayer. She raised her eyes to his lane with ; 
such an eloquence of entreaty that Ins heart j 


; was touched. Not only was her whole soul in 
! the petition for the sake of him who was in 
[ fieri!, hut it was full of boundless confidence 
1 and trust in the man to whom she appealed. 

, The other plea might have failed; but this 
last can scarcely fail to affect the mind of any 
individual to whom it i.s addressed. 

, Sir Thomas put his hllud on her shoulder 
with fythcjrly tenderness. ‘My dear little girl,’ 

; he said, ‘ what do you think f can do ? I don’t 
1 know' wh.it I can do. I am afr.ud I should only 
make* things wmse, were I to mteifere.’ 

1 ‘No, no. He is not like that. He would 
know ion were a friend, lie would In* thankful. 
And oh, how thauktul, how thankful I should 
be!’ 

| ‘Frances, do you take, then, so great an interest 
m this young man? Do you want me l*i look 
i niter him for your sake* ? ’ 

I She looked at him hastily with an eager‘Ye-’ 

-then paused a litye, and looked again, with 
j a downing understanding which brought the 
j colour to her cheek. ‘ You mean something 
, more than 1 mean,’ she sard, a little troubled. 

I ‘But yet, if yon will be ^ind to George Gaunt, 

; and ti t to help him, for my sake. Yes, oh, 

, vies Why should I refu.se> J would not have 
asked you if I had not thought that perhaps you 
. would do it,—for me.* 

‘I would do a great deal for you; for your 
mothers daughter, much; and for pool Warmg’s 
child; and again, for yoursell. But, Frances, 
a young man who is so weak, who tails into 
temptation in this way--my dear, you must let 
me -ay it -lie* is not a mate tor such as you ’ 

! ‘For me? O no. No one thought—no one 

ever thought’-cried Fiances hastily'. ‘Sir 

Thomas, t hear mamma coining, and 1 clo not 
want to tiouble her, for she* has so much to think 
. ol. Will you 7 Oh, promise me. Look for him 
1 to night; oh, look ioi him to-niglit 1 ’ 

‘\cm arc* so sure that I can be oj uses?’ The 
trust in her eyes wob so . • enthusiastic, 

that he could not lebist. t!. , t’Jl'iy. ‘Yes, I 
• will try. 1 will bee what it ib possible* to do. 

; And you, Frances, remember you are pledged, 

\ too, you are to do every tiling you can for 
| me ’ 

I He was patting her on the shoulder, looktug 
clown upon her with very iiiendly tender eyes, 

\\lien Lady' Markham came in. She was a little 
startled by the group ; but though she w.is tired 
j and discomposed and out <>i heait, bln* was not 
, so pri occupied but wliat her quick mind caught 
| a new suggestion from it. Sir Thomas was \ cry 
i nil. He had been demoted to herself, m all 
honour and kindlier, for many year's. Wliat 

if Fiances-? A* whole tram of new ideas 

burst into her thought*! on the moment, although 
j she had thought a* she came in, th«*t in the 
present chaos and hurry of her spirits she had 
room for nothing more. 

‘You look,’ she said with a smile, ‘as if you 
were settling something. What is it? An alli¬ 
ance, a league.’ 

‘ (JWcnsive and defensive,’ said Sir Thomas. 
‘We have given each other mutual commissions, 
and we are great friends, ns you see. But 
these are our little secrets, which wo don’t mean 
to tell. How is Nelly, Lady Markham? And 
it. it all right about the witt ? ’ 
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‘The will is the least of my cares. I could 
not inquire into that, as you may suppose; nor 
is there any need, so far ns I know. Kelly fs 
quite enough to have on one’s hands, without 
thinking of the will She is very nervous and 
very headstrong. She would have rushed away 
out of the house, if I had not used—almost 
force. She cannot bhar to be under the wftuc 
loof with death.’ , , 

‘It was the old way. I scarcely wonder, for 
my part: for it was never pretended, 1 suppose, 
that there was any love in the matter.’ 

‘0 no’ (Lady Markham looked at her own 
elderly knight and at lier young daughter, and 

said to herself, Wliut if Frances-?); ‘ there 

was no love. But she ha 1 - always been very good, 
and done her duty by him—that, everybody will 
bay.’ 

‘Poor Kelly. That is quite true. But still 
I should not like, if 1 were such a io*>l as lo 
marry a young wife, to have her do her duty 
to me in that way.’ 

‘You would be very di Here lit,’ saul Lady 
Markham with a smile. *1 should not think 
you a fool at all; and I should think her a 
lucky woman.’ She said this with Kelly Winter- 
bourn’s voice still ringing in her ears. 

‘Happily, I am not going to put it to the 
trial.—Now, 1 must go—to look after your affairs, 
Mks Frances; and veinembei, that you un¬ 
pledged to look after mine m ictuni ’ 

Lady Markham looked after linn very curiously 
as he went away. She thought, as women so 
often think, that men were \ery strange, inscru¬ 
table—‘mo,tly fools,’ at least in one way. To 

think that perhaps little Flam es - It would 

be a great match, greater than Claude Ramsay—as 
good in one point oi -view, and m other respects 
far better than Kelly St John’s great marriage 
with the rich Mr Wintcrbourn. ‘lam glad jou 
like him so much, France--,’ she said, ‘lie is 
not young; hut lie lias every other quality; 
as good as ever man was, and so considerate 
and kind. You may take him into your con¬ 
fidence fully.’ She waited a moment to see if 
the child had anything to av; (hen, too wise 
to force or precipitate matters, went on: ‘Poor 
Kelly gives me great anxiety, Frances. I wish 
the funeral were over, and aU well. Her nerves 
are in bueh an excited state, one can’t feel sure 
what she may do or say. The servants and 
people happily think it grief; but to see Sarah 
Winterbourn looking at her lilL me with fright, 
I can’t tell why. &'he doesn’t think it is grief. 
And how should it be ? A dreadful, cold, always 
ill, repulsive man. But* I hope blie may be kept 
quiet, not to make a scandal until after the 
funeral at least. I don’t know what she said 
to you, my love, that day; but you must not 
pay any attention tp what a woman says in such 
an excited state. H"er marriage has been unfor¬ 
tunate (which is a thing that may happen in 
any circumstances), not because Mr Wmlerbourn 
was such a good marriage, but because he was 
such a disagreeable man.’ 

Frances, who had no clue to her mAlier’s 
thoughts, or to any appropriateness ,in this little 
speech, had little interest in it She said, some¬ 
what ptiflly, that she was sorry for poor Mrs 
Winterbgum—but much more sorry for her own 
mother, who was hating so much trouble and 
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anxiety. Lady Markham smiled upon her, and 
kissed her tendorly. It was a relief to her mind, 
in the midst of all those auxious questions, to 
have a new channel for her thoughts; and upon 
this new path she threw herself forth in the 
fullness of a lively imagination, leaving fact lar 
behind, and even probability. She was indeed 
quite conscious of this, and voluntarily permitted 
herself the pleasant exercise of building a new 
castle in the air. Little Frances ! And she said 
to licr&elf there would he no drawback in such 
a case. It would be the finest match of the 
season; and no mother need fear to trust her 
daughter in Sir Thomas’s hand.-. 

Sir Thomas came back next morning when 
Lady Markham was again absent. Ho told 
Frances that lie had gone to several places where 
lie was told Captain Gaunt was likely to be 
found, and had seen Markham us usual ‘frittering 
himself awav ,’ but Gaunt had nowhere been 
visible. ‘Some one said he had 1.1lien ill. II 
that is so, it is the host thing that < ould happen. 
One has some hope of getting L >id of him so.’ 
But whole did he Lie ? That was the question. 
Markham did not know, nor any oue about. 
That was the lust thing to be discovered, Sir 
Thomas said. Fur the fil’d time, Francos appre¬ 
ciated her mother’s busmess-like arrangements for 
her great correspondence, wrlmli made an address- 
book so necessary. She found Gaunt’s address 
there ; qnd passed the lest of the*day in anxiety, 
which she could confide to no one, learning lor 
the fust time those toituivs of suspense which 
to so mam women iorm a gieat part of existence. 
Frances thought the d.iy would never end. It 
was so much the more dreadful to her that 
she had to shut it all up in her own bosom, 
and endeavour to enter into otlnr anxieties, and 
sympathise with her mother’s continual panic 
as to what Kelly Wintcrbourn might do The 
house altogether was m a state of -i] pres-ed 
exelielnent; even (he servant —or peihaps the 
servant.-, mod keenly of am, with their quick 
curiosity and curious divination of any (Images 
in“thc atmosphere of i f..i . !v fr. hi. the thrill 
of approaching nvoh.ii . I mii • with her 
privale preoccupation was blunted to this; 
but when Sir Thomas arrived in the evening, 
it w'as all she could do to curb herself and 
keep within the limits of ordinary ?ule. She 
sprang up, indeed, when she heard his step 
on the stair, and went off to the further corner 
of the room, where .she could read his face out 
of the dimness ; and where, perhaps, he might 
seek her, and tell her, under some pretence : 
these movements were keenly noted by her 
mother, as was also the alert air of Sir Thomas, 
and lus interest and activity, though he looked 
very grave. But Frances did not require to wait 
for (he news she looked for so anxiously. 

‘Yes, I am very serious,’ Sir Thomas said in 
answer to Lady Markham’s question. ‘I have* 
news to tell you which will shock you. Your 
poor young friend Gaunt-—Captain Gaunt— 
wasn’t he a friend ofwyours ?—is lying danger¬ 
ously ill of fever in a pboy little set of lodg¬ 
ings he has got. He is fur too ill to know 
me or Bay anythin” to me ; but so far as. I 
can make out, it has something to do with 
3 &A play.’ 

Lady Markham turned pale with alarm and 
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horror. ‘Oh, I have always been afraid ol this. 
I had a presentijnenl,’ sho cried. Then rallying 
a little: ‘ But, Sir Thomas, no one thinks now 
tliat fever is brought on by mental causes. Jt 
must be bad water or defective drainage.’ 

‘It may.be—anything. I can’t tell ; t am no 
debtor. Jiut the -fact is, the young fellow i-> 
lying delirious, raving. I heard lum myself; 
alKnit stakes and chances and losses, and.how 
he will make it up to-morrow. There art* other 
things too. He seems to have had hard lines, 
poor fellow, if all is into.’ 

Trances had rushed forward, unable to restrain 
herself. ‘Oil, Ins mother, his mother—we must 
send for his mother,’ she cried. 

‘1 wilt go and see him to-morrow,’ said Lady 
Markham. ‘ I had a presentiment, lie has been 
on my mind ever since T saw him first J 
blame myself for losing sight of linn. Jiut to¬ 
morrow ’- 

‘To-morrow—to-morrow, that is what the 
poor fellow says.’ 

MOM B -N mT?s r X <J. 


J JUNCTION, our final theme, is a subject likely 
t«» pi« sent itself for the consideration of most 
home-iniiscs, and is, moreover, one ou which 
there exists the widest difference of opinion on 
the part of those who know least of the matter. 
1 have met with mothers mi ignorant as to be 
anxious that all tbeir clnldivu should have a 
given complaint at the same time, even going 
so far as to put a patient suffering from measles 
or hcailatma to sleep with unaffected thildren, 
m the hone of their catching the disease 1 Ou 
the other hand, there arc neivous, fussy mothers 
who will not allow their little ones to go to 
school or to parties, or to make friends with 
other children, for fear of problematic disease, 
and who see in to look upon every outsider .is a 
source of infection. But peihaps the majority of 
people take a middle course, and whilst shrinking 
from the first plan, and (lending the second, .uv 
scarcely wiser m their incredulity as to isolation 
and disinfecting. TJiere is also in the minds of 
many such an idea that the spreading of infec¬ 
tious disease—especially amongst the young— 
is a matter beyond control, and that it is use¬ 
less to attempt to interfere with the ruu of what 
are popularly known as * children’s diseases.’ To 
such I would specially urge the consideration 
of the following facts. 

(1) There is # absolutely no natural law com¬ 
pelling children to ruu the gantlet of a senes 
of infectious complaints. (2) There is danger 
more or less in all such complaints, and no con¬ 
stitution is bettered by the ordeal; whilst in; 
very many cases, even with an apparently gaud 
recovery, seeds may be planted to boar bitter 
fruit in after-life. ( 3 ) Ay apparently slight case, 
in which the child l* hardly ill, may be as fruit¬ 
ful a source of cdptagion as severer forms of 
the same disease; m lact, it is often the slight 
cases that do the most mischief; for when there 
is evident illness, a doctor will generally be 
called in, and will give preventive instructions; 


W'hilst in light cases, many a mother will not 
only trust to hoine-doctoring, but will exercise 
her own judgment as to the length of quarantine. 
( 4 ) Infection is not a mere vague something 
which is too intangible for attack ; but, on the 
contrary, it has definite means of propagation, 
winch, once understood, may be fought against 
ami overcome. ( 5 ) It is » matter of experience 
that even in lodging-houses, by the use of proper 
precautions, infection can be so arrested that the 
lirnt case shall be the last. 

There is an excellent work carried on in 
Hastings, under the name of the .Sanitary Aid 
•Association, which seeks to make these prin- 
t iples known amongst the poor; and so success¬ 
ful have been its operations, that in an experi¬ 
ence of ten vears, there lias not been one case 
of failure. Speaking, too, from personal know¬ 
ledge, I can say that there arc many cases, both 
m schools and private lum dies, where, by prompt 
and continued measures, the spread of scarlet 
lever even can be 'entirely arrebted. But in 
ordef to set to work with a chance of success, 
it is necesNiry to clearly understand wliat infec¬ 
tion is and m wliat way il\i s conveyed. 

An infectious fever produces in the blood, and 
ca^ts oil in the various mutters passing from the 
patient’s body, certain germs or seeds, which, 
entering into another person’s body, will grow 
and produce so much like poison as to cause 
tin: second person to be attacked with disease 
.dmilar to that of 1 lie original patient. Of course, 
not everybody who breathes infected air is thus 
I .ilfiried, c'-pc milv it he has previously suffered 
| from the same complaint; but it is these seeds 
| or germs, only, which originate all infectious 
| disease, and they come dim lly from the body 
of sonic sick person from which poison has 
escaped. Poison having been received into the 
blood, a period of im ubation sets m, during 
which the affected poison goes about as usual, 
unawaie of tbo mischnf that i.s at work within 
lum. This peuod varies from a day or so to 
a fortnight, according to the nature ol the disease 
and the patient’* constitution ; and is followed 
by the period of invasion, when there is, gene¬ 
rally, slight chilliness, headache, sore throat, lassi¬ 
tude, and a desire to be alone ; but sometimes 
this period of invasion is ushered in suddenly 
by violent shivenngs, sickness, or overwhelming 
headache. * In either case, the symptoms aug¬ 
ment and increase, up to a certain point, and 
then, m favourable cases, gradually subside. The 
whole attack may occupy only a few days, or 
it may extend over weeks. lu every case, the 
temperature of the body*-takon with the clinical 
thermometer—rises above normal, especially at 
night, when there is frequently delirium. 

In fevers characterised by a- rash, its appear¬ 
ance is relieving, and as it dies away, the general 
symptoms subside. It is with this class of fever 
we propose to deal, and it will bo simpler to 
take as typical, scarlet fever, which is the most 
difficult to deal with, on account of its gravity 
and of its fatal facility for spreading. In this 
coni] Joint, every part of the patient’s body throws 
off poison, not only by the breath and skin, but 
by every organ and special affection. Most 
people understand something of the danger of 
the peeling stage; but very few remember the 
peril attached to every l»ud of excreta and to 
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any sort of discharge. But, once get the idea 
of this all-pervading clanger firmly rooted in the 
mind, and the remedy is almost sell-suggestive'; 
tor, luppily, there are within the reach of all, 
agents which have power to destroy poisonous 
germs, as they leave the body, or betore they 
can attach themselves to fresh soil. For this 
purpose, there are vrrious disinfectants m use, 
bucli as Condy’s or Burnett’s Jluid, II.trim’s 
crimson salt, or Calvert’s carbolic. Yhc doctor 
will probably name the special preparation he 
prefers, and directions for use will he iound on 
each bottle ; but it must always be remembered 
that disinfectants are valuable only in propor¬ 
tion as their use is thoroughly and syslt mati- 
eally carried out. Many people iorget that a 
disinfectant can only do a certain amount of 
work, after which it becomes used up, and *is of 
no avail ; for this reason, the crimson prepara¬ 
tions are useful, as their change of colour points 
to the fact that their work is done ; but the per¬ 
manganate of potash, of which they are composed, 
is not in all respects powerful ; and if used, 
they are gcnciully supplemented by some form 
of carbolic acid, which is a most valuable airent 
as long as the fact of its being a strong poison 
is kept in view. 

1 have said that the doctor mil probably name 
a disinfectant and give some general preventive 
instructions; but lie cannot be expected to cuter 
into those details of which the intelligent home- 
nurse should make herself mistress. 

Fir4, as to the sukroom : it should, if possible, 
he at the top ut the house, that Hide may he no 
fear of poisonous fumes ascending, if tin* whole 
of the upper floor can be, gnen up to the use of 
patient and nuisc, all the bettei ; but at anyiote, 
they should have two rooms cvlusnelv tin ir 
own, and no person who has not had the disease, 
whether child or adult, should sleep on the same 
floor, i.nh - :d - >’iil V ’ • ie-sary. In all vases 
of “iirh ! Ii v« r "f v !■ 1 degree, woollen hang¬ 
ings and carpets should he removed, though, 
whore expense is no oh|c<t, their place may he 
taken by washing-cui turns and a crumbdoth. 
The contents of cupboards, wardrobes, or chests 
of drawers should bo removed, and nothing of a 
woollen nature allowed to iciuain, except, ol 
course, the patient’s bedding, whnli will he 
much the same as for oidmnry nursing, with 
the addition of a mackintosh sheet between the 
mattress and under-blanket. 

Ventilation must be nv‘«f carefully attended 
to in fever-cases, and a hr In . \ ■ nl in 
the height of summer—should he kept binning 
day and night It is ajiso a good plan to pull 
the bed at least a foot away from the wall, that 
there may he n free current of air all round 
it 

A 6heet soaked in disinfectant should be hung 
outside the door of the patient’s room, and must 
be kept constantly wet An excellent contriv¬ 
ance, known as ‘Lacy’s Isolation Sheet,’ will 
save all trouble in this respect. It consists of 
an oidmary sheet, headed by a small tank, which 
can easily bo fastened to the framework the 
door, and which is so arranged as to keep the 
sheet constantly wet, without the dripping* and 
mess associated with the usual methods ol soaking 
or syringing. All particulars respecting these 
sheets may be obtained of the manufacturers, 


24 Itingford Iioad, Wandsworth, S.E. ; and to 
an amateur especially, the saving of trouble will 
lie well worth the slight outlay. 

All food should he brought to within a few 
feet of the sheet and left for the nurse to take, 
wh-'ii the bearer lias retired. The nurse’s dross 
should invariably consist of some washing mitfe- 
rial, and it is well if she can avoid coming into 
contact with other members of the household; 
hut should this be impossible, she should wear 
in the sickroom a loose cotton wrapper, which 
she can throw aside before leaving it; and she 
should also keep a pair of slippers in the second 
room, to change betore she goes down ; and her 
hands should have a thorough wash with carbolic 
soap These directions apply specially to eases 
where there are other unaffected persons in the 
house ; and if such uie children, the nurse must 
refrain from kissing or Jmndling limn. Such 
a caution might seem unnecessary, but T have 
i known more than one case m wh"h a mother 
■ of intelligence has gone liom tin sukroom to 
the nursery, giving its inmates ixira petting, to 
make u]» for enfo£ ed nb-ence, ami then has 
i wondered that, ‘m spite ot all precautions,’ one 
alter another of the little ones has sickened ' 
This is one leason win, a* a rule, unnflcctcd 
eluldien should he removed fioin the house as 
soon as possible, subject to the doctoi’s orders, 
though, where tins is impracticable, there is no 
need to lose heart, lor, as I said before, except 
in special eases of delicacy, isolation and the free 
use of disinfectants arc a pretty sure safeguard 
against the spread of lever, unless, as often 
happens, infection has been earned before the 
fii 4 case 1ms emne under treatment. On this 
account, 1 would strongly advise, particuhuly 
during an epidemic, that any child who appears 
to he out ol sorts should at once he separated 
fiom Ins play-fellows, and if heuhulie, sore throat, 
or sickness come on, a doctor should immediately 
be summoned. 

Keeping in view what. 1 t tailed by Baying, 
that every oigan of the puticnfs body is capable 
ol throwing oil pbwm, it follows that everything 
he to ii i lies becomes mleeted. His bed aiul body 
linen, m spite of constant changing, become ho 
highlv i haiged with poison, that they need to be 
lmmedmlelv plunged into a tub or bath of disiu- 
iecUiig fluid -which should, be provided with a 
vvell-htting cover—and lelt to thoroughly soak, 
after vvlinh they should he hung up to dry in 
the open air Thus treated, and a fresh supply of 
disinfectant used lor each change of linen, there 
will he no danger in sending it to the wash in 
the ordinal y way. But there can lmrdly he 
gi eater cruelly than to send out of the house 
i lollies charged with poison, which may spread 
disease right and left amongst those who have 
it least in their power to arrest its course. 

The nurse’s linen bhould be treated in the 
same way, and she should never allow her own » 
or the patient’s to lie about, as is so often done, 
till just before the laundress comes. In fact, it 
is half the battle to d is pi feet at once, and to keep 
clear of continued poison-she/ldmg. 

All cups, plates, spoons,* &e., used by the 

n especially any that go down-stairs, bhould 
led in some disinfectant—not carbolic— 
before r being thoroughly washed in the ordi¬ 
nary way. 
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If the use of the draw-sheet becomes neces¬ 
sary, it must be‘removed as often as soiled, and 
plunged at once into a special covered bath of 
extra strong disinfectant The mackintosh under¬ 
neath it should also be frequently sponged with 
disinfectant of the same extra strength , but it 
wHl need* to be quicklv sponged off with cold 
water, if the fabric is to be uninjured. 

All water used for washing or gargling should 
have in it some non-odorous disinfectant; for 
the latter purpose, Condy’s remedial lluid is 
excellent. If the patient has a cough, or dis¬ 
charge from the throat, he should be supplied 
with a small basin, halt Idled with disinfectant, 
winch will need lrenuent renewal; but if, as 
ollon happens in sum cases, there is extreme 
prostration, it will be better to get a supulv of 
small pieces of rag, to l»e u-ed once, am it hen 
burned, or, if the lire i*not quick, put into strong 
disinfectant, before being destroyed. The same 
course must be adopted, should poulticing he 
necessary. It used for an abscess, these poul¬ 
tices will he poisoned through and through, nml 
it is better to disinfect thoiftwghly before burning. 
Jt. is also a good plan to use a little Condy- 
subject to the doctor’s appioval— in the water 
used to make the poultice. Of tourso, anything 
in the shape ot discharge, whether by abscess 
or from tin oat or ear, very much increases the j 
difficulty of nursing, and calls for such great 
vigilance and care in handling, llmt am.ilcur' 
nursing is only allowable when it is impossible j 
to obtain better ; and indeed, in all eases <»i malig¬ 
nant seal let fever, the. patient Mill have a much 
hotter chance in skilled hands, very few of the 
inexpoiJeiiced being able to attend to the ques¬ 
tion ol infection, whilst having to battle with 
illness, hard enough to manage bv itself. 

lii oiduiary cases, not malignant, a cau*ful 
following out of the above rules will suffice ; but 
it is advisable also to disiuleit the air ot the 
room by the u-e of a spray-producer, two or 
three Unit s a day, m addition to a saucer of 
carbolic on each Bide of the bed. It is also well 
to wipe over the floor and furniture with a 
cloth damped m disinfectant. The debris of the 
room should always la* burned in a brisk fire, and 
never put into the ordinary dust-bin. 

Tn convalescent e, the same piecaulions mu-t be 
continued, even though the patient appeals ti> bo 
quite well; for peeling of the skin (desquamation) 
will sometimes in the slightest cases not begin till 
the foiuth week, and this is the period of greatest 
danger as regards the Bp re a<l of disease. The 
patient, if a child, will have his toys about him, 
and if an adult, will very likely be muling hooks 
from a circulating library and writing letters to his j 
friends, by both of which means he is sowing I 
infection broadcast; so that, for home-milling, 
it should he an inviolable rule that no letters 
si mil be allowed to go out of the sickroom till 
the doctor gives consent, and that all toys and 
books shall be burned when the general clearifng- 
up takes place. 

The length of quaUftifcme must he determined 
entirely by the doctor, for patients may continue 
to give off infection from the skin and internal 
organs long after any external sig^s have ceased ; 
and the nurse should encourage her patient to 
put up with the tedium of continued isolation, 
rather than rufi the risk of spreading what, those 


who know its worst forms will agree, is a terrible 
visitation. ' 

• Disinfectant baths, and sometimes oiling of 
the skin, precede the patient’s release from 
quarantine; but this is a matter for the doctor’s 
disciction. The nur.se should be particular to 
inquire whether half-quarantine or any special 
precautions are to be obeyed alter the patient 
has begun to mix with other people ; and no 
child should be allowed to return to school 
without a certificate, to the effect that ho is 
| flee lrmn the possibility of carrying infection. 

As regard** the final cleansing of the sickroom 
—if the above instructions have been carefully 
carried out, it will be enough to ste p all the 
bed-clothes; to sponge bed, mattress, and pillow- 
ticks, and all the lurmtiuc, with strong dis¬ 
infectant, and to sweep over floor, walls, and 
ceiling with carbolic powder, applied with a 
brush covered m flannel. Nothing need lie 
destroyed bejnnd unv unvvashuble articles worn 
by the patient during «onvideseeiice. llis to vs 
and*books, sponge, and brushes— those to he 
burned in a luisk fire. All washable clothes, 
intludmg bed linen and\the nnise's garments, 
should •receive a fuuil disinfectant bath before 
being washed m the oidmaiy way. It i» always 
well to ask the dor tor if he toii'-iders f-ucTi means 
sufficient; and should the nurse have reason to 
icai that the bed has become infected, she .should 
not hesitate to say so, for a bed is j*mt one of 
those things whnli is capable ol holding infec¬ 
tion for «i pra<tically unlimited time, and should 
tin iv be the le.i'-t doubt, it is vvi.-o to err on 
the -ale -idc, and ht the bed go away to be 
Ihotoughly dismleiled and re made. . 

Should the, doctor advise fumigation of the 
sukioom, it may ta-ily lie done as follows : move 
all furniture away from the walls, spicadmg out 
or hanging up cushions, blankets, &c. Shut the 
legister -the chimney having pivvioii-Iy been 
swept -close all ua>k» lound if, the windows or 
ventilators; then put an ordinary tin pail, half 
filled with water, in the middle of the room; 
lay {ictus* this a pan of tongs ; place the icqiusite 
amount ol sulphur- acrouling lo nations - on 
an old tin tray; pour ovir the sulphur a little 
spirit; place the tiay on the tongs; light the 
spud, and retire quickly, cloMng the door, arid 
fastening up the < racks all lound. The lumen 
of the sulphur will destroy any lingering 1 races 
of infection, and the pail of wafer preclude- the 
possibility of anything catching lire The room 
should be left thus lor twenty-four hour**, nml 
then thoroughly aired, door, window, and 
chimney being opened, for a couple of days; 
but even then the smell will continue for some 
litllo tune, and any furniture or clothing had 
hotter lx; left m the open air as long as con¬ 
venient. 

If a second room has been used, it will need 
the milder form of disinfecting, for though only 
the nurse has used it, she will most likely have 
carried with her some fever germs, especially in 
bad cases. 

It* sometimes happens that a person who has 
not had the fever is obliged to nurse a patient 
thus affected ; and in this case, she will need 
to exercise vigilance on her own account. She 
should never, if pos-ible, approach the patient 
while fasting. If she #an take her meals in 
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another room, all the better; and in waiting 
upon him, tdio should try to stand between him 
and the window through whieh air is coming 
in. Of course, she will endeavour to avoid catch¬ 
ing t}ie patients breath, and whilst coining into 
close quarters with him, she should try not to 
swallow. After every personal attention, * she 
should gargle in another room with some dis¬ 
infectant, and thoroughly wash her Jiands and 
nails with carbolic soap. Many people who 
neglect these precautions get a sore tnroat whilst 
nursing the fever, and though a nurse need not 
unnecessarily alarm herself should she feel such 
symptoms, she should never neglect to mention 
the fact to the doctor. 

Sjieakiiig of the doctor, suggests one very 
important consideration. 1 have already alluded 
to the fact tlmt many people will trust to home- 
doctoring in slight cases of fever; and unfortu¬ 
nately, it has become very much the fashion to 
denominate such attacks pourlatina, .‘is distin¬ 
guished from scarlet lever; whilst, as a fact, the 
names are as identical as the disc, uses, si ail alma 
being^imply the technical name lor scarlet fever ; 
and moreover, the after-effects, as well as the 
power of Bpreading infection, may he quite as 
grave in slight ca*>es as in more apparently 
serious attacks. Again, many mothers have not 
the slightest hesitation in undertaking the care 
of what they arc pleased to term ‘ only measles ; ’ 
and I have known children to he in actual 
danger before there has been the shadow of 
alarm on the part of the home-doctor. It h 
a pity such people cannot study the death-rates 
amongst children, and see how many victims are 
• annually sacrificed to the folly and ignorance 
which stamps this particular complaint as ‘so 
simple;’ for though, of course, some children 
who have been propeily cared for all through, 
sink, from special causes, o& a rule the reveise 
is tne truth; and the danger lies not so niuih 
in the disease itself—which really is of a mild 
character—as in those complications which arc 
liable to occur from tilt* commencement of the 
attack until some time after the patient appears 
to have quite recovered, and which need a prac¬ 
tised eye to discover and arrest in the very 
beginning. 

There is also this important consideration to he 
borne in mind—that it is by no means always 
easy to decide on the nature of a given complaint; 
for though in books the symptoms are duly 
arranged within decided limits, m actual experi¬ 
ence those limits are often entirely disregarded, 
so that the doctor even may not be able to im¬ 
mediately pronounce an opinion, even where the 
mother L perfectly sure—to her own thinking— 
of the nature of the disease; and this cv counts 
for the fact that in medical practice it is by no 
moans uncommon to discover that there has been 
scarlet fever of a previous date, by the presence 
of organic disease, the patient being very likely 
ignorant of anything more serious that an attack 
of measles, treated with the proverbial saftron- 
tea. 

One great difficulty in the way of checking the 
spread of measles is, that it is infectious during 
the early stage, when there is no rash, and the 
child appears to have only an ordinary cold; but 
it cannot hurt to try isolation, aud the same 
rules for disinfecting should be observed, though 


the period of quarantine will not be so long as 
for scarlet fever. ’ 

It is a bad plan to put two children suffering 
from an infections complaint to sleep together, 
the effect of winch is a constant mutual poisoning. 
Let each patient have his own bed, a‘nd till the 
fever has subsided at least, keep the childfiin 
separate. 

In whooping-cough there is the same difficulty 
as witli mea-les, lor there is danger of infection 
before the cough has assumed the peculiar sound 
from which it derives its name. As soon as the 
nature of the complaint is thus announced, the 
child should he isolated , hut beyond living sepa¬ 
rated from his playfellows, the only precautions 
needed are lo supply him with a basm half filled 
with, Condy’s lluid, and to fully dismlect his 
handkerchiefs before sending to the wash ; and if 
there ic. sudden sickness, to disinfect any article 
accidentally soiled. 

riiildren often suffer moie from t nor than 
from the actual cough. ‘Are I doing to shake?' 
wa-> the piliiul ery of my last little patient, 
and m such cases, ft' is a great comfort to the 
sufferer to let him rest atross your arm, thrown 
round Ins waist, during a paroxysm ; and if 
ever ‘spoiling’ is allowable, it is when every 
little excitement, bungs on the dreaded cough. 
In all hut the mildest eases, which are so slight 
as to need no medicine, 1 would urge the calling 
in of prompt medical advice, for, with delicate 
children, there is more or lev- liability to inflam¬ 
mation ol the air-passages, and the remedial mea¬ 
sures to he used are only fit for skilled hand j . , 
A'mr give n child anv of the various preparations ; 
sold as bpucilies tor whooping-cough; they mostly I 
contain injurious drugs, and a child requiring 
medicine needs also watching and caie beyond an J 
amateur’s. This is a spi.i lullv needed caution, 
lor many people are under the impression that 
the cure lor whoopuig-cough is being out u< doors, 
and though fresh air— especially change of air— 
is most desirable m convalescence, m the earlier 
stages, anything ol the nature of damp or keen 
wmd is enough to dip the stale on the side of , 
bronchitis or milammation of the lungs. 

Diphtheria is a very difficult disease to manage, 
because, whilst highly infectious, it is almost 
| impossible, in bad cases, to disinfect thoroughly 
j as you go on. Scarlet fever precautions-must be 
I rigidly carried out, and the room will probably 
need special disinfecting—according to the doctor’s 
orders—both during and after an attack. When 
the patient becomes too weak to sit up, he must 
be kept plentifully supplied with soft rags, which, 
after once using, should be thrown into strong 
disinfectant Wore being burned. 

Smallpox is still, unhappily, in-our midst, and 
though m the old clays it used to be dreaded, 
alike for it* innate horror and its almost unlimited 
power of spreading, it is now, I think, more 
easily managed than scarlet fever or diphtheria, 
bec.-tuse of the antidote always ready to hand. 
The great thing is to isolate or remove the patient 
at once, and to see that allVnembers of the house¬ 
hold needing it are re-varcjifated. I have known 
this plan succeed so well, that in a family of 
twelve children, the first patient has remained 
the last, in spite, too, of his having come into 
contact V 7 ith several of the unaffected, all of whom 
however, had been primarily vaccinated. One 
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eliudders to think of the terrible results that one 
such case would Have produced, not bo very many 
years ago; and those who refuse to hit their 
children be vaccinated, not only lay themselves 
open to danger, but expose their innocent victims 
to the chaifte of suffering, which needs to be seen 
or*felt toiie rightly qsti mated. 1 venture to say 
that no parent with any sort of kindly ieeling 
would neglect this simple safeguard, it he hud 
experienced only the torture of that peculiar, 
indescribable back-ache, which is frequently but 
the earnest of worse things to conic for the small¬ 
pox patient. 


COLONIAL TRAINING FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS. . 
Rapid as 1 ms been our advance in almost e\eiy 
kind of social progress during the last forty or 
iitty years, it is probable that no greater strides 
have becu made m any department than in that 
which includes education. Yet how enormous : 
is the opening for further fi'Sngre-s m this direr- | 
tion ! Probably one-half of all oiu* social troubles j 
is dm 1 to the present lamentable neglect of the I 
great question of education— using the word m 
that wider Belize which includes not ‘ i-choolmg ’ 
mereh, but all sorts of general and technical 
training intended to fit men and women tor their 
special stations in life, if we look around in, 
we maj see—m spite of much distiess ami many 
complaints as to the keenness ot competition and 
scarcity ot employment—a considerable demand ■ 
for null,\ Inst-• lass workmen and woikwomen 
in not a low branchy* of industry. There is, 
both in this country and in our colonies, an 
almost unlimited demand for well-trained domestic 
servants and competent cooks; yet, in spite of 
this uiisupplied demand, may be seen in every 
direction—in the slums and back-streets ot 
London and other large towns, m the < ullages 
of the poor in country villages, in our jails and 
workhouses, all alike—numbers of growing girls 
and slovenly women, who, had they been taken 
in hand m time, might have been trained with 
ease to fill etliciently these vacant posts, instead 
of being allowed to load lives wlucli arc often 
nearly useless, and too often, lives of want and 
misery, if»not of crime. 

Then, again, there is not one of our colonies 
that -does not stand in the most grievous need 
of that which is the life aud soul of all 
countries—namely, population; yet, again, we 
have in England thousands upon thousuncls of 
loafers and ne’er-do-wells—let alone our paupers 1 
—many of whom are frequently *in the direst 
want, and neatly all of whom are now so irre¬ 
trievably set in the ruts of their wretched lives 
as to be utterly unable to profit by emigration, 
even if unlimited funds were forthcoming to 
send them out to the colonies. It is impossible 
to deny that, had these received proper attention 
when young, very much could have been done, 
with comparative ease, and great benefit ami 
economy to all qpacemed, towards converting 
them into exactly ttio kind of men our colonics 
so sorely want to till their millions of acres of 
vacant, though fertile, land. In short, greater 
care is needed in nearly every branch of industry, 
especially to triin the young to perform efficiently 


those particular duties in life for which they 
are destined. The ‘ raw' material ’—so to speak — 
tfe have in abundance, and it would actually 
cost less in the long-run to convert it into manu¬ 
factured goods of the kind required, than to 
allow it to run to waste, as is now so largely 
done. The subject of ‘technical education’ for 
mechanics and olheif of if like class lias been 
deservedly^receiving much attention of late; but 
this short-sighted nation still requires to be made 
to see more clearly that technical education, of 
one sort or another, is required in nearly every 
vocation in life—as much for the son of a 
country squire, destined some dav to become a 
member of parliament, as lor the ragged aud 
destitute children, many of whom might, with 
the ^leatest advantage to all concerned, be trained 
to become respectable domestic servants or thriv¬ 
ing colonist*. 

TIu* whole subject is a very large one, and 
it is not intended qi the present place to do 
more # than treat briefly of one of its minor, 
though still important, branches—that ot a 
eolonial training lor the sous of gentlemen and 
others of high birth and good education. 
Whether or not emigration in, ou the whole, a 
desirable thing for the. sons of clergymen, doc¬ 
tor*, and the like, i-. a point which will not be 
discussed herein ; it is enough to accept the f.ict 
that many such go out for better or for worse 
—too often, it must be admitted, for the latter, 
though tins is in most, if not all, cases ideally 
due. to a total want ol preparation for the lite 
of a colonist. A ret cut w liter, who must at 
least be credited with a good knowledge of his 
hiibjeet, says. ‘From long experience, J should 
say that not over ten jxr cent of the people 
above the rank of u lahouung man who go to 
America succeed there, though the reason of this 
is nut hard to find.’ This reason, lie goes on 
to explain, is, that ‘the greater number go with¬ 
out the slightest idea as to what they are going 
to do, or how they are going to do it; nor 
have they, m many instance , cither capital or 
practical knowledge enough to command success.’ 
it is the object of the present paper to point 
out how the one gieat cause ol tins too frequent 
failure may be best avoided. 

The training usually undergone by joung men 
of the middle and upper classes is of such an 
absurdly ridiculous kind, if intended to fit the 
object of it for the life of an emigrant, that one 
could hardly do otherwise than laugh at the 
whole matter, were it not clearly a case for 
serious commiseration. Let us select, for the 
j sake of example, a cast* which is fairly typical 
| of numberless others. We will imagine some 
country clergyman with perhaps a huge family 
and an income of, rffiy, three hundred pounds 
per annum—sufficient at .myrate to enable him 
to live respectably in bis comfortable rectory, 
but not sufficient to enable him to give all 
Ins sons a thorough training in any particular 
trade or profession. Under these circumstances, 
one at least will probably be destined for a 
coloiful life. The father of course sees the 
necessity of giving all his sons a good schooling, 
to commence with. The one whose fortunes .we 
are following is. accordingly sent to an establish¬ 
ment where lie obtains the usual amount of 
book-learning, which will»indude a more or less 
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thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek, as well 
as a fair acquaintance with arithmetic, geography, 
science, modern languages, and with that weari¬ 
some catalogue of the misdeeds of the groat 
potentates of past ages, commonly called history. 
The youth leads a faiily easy genteel life; his 
vacations are spent in visiting school-fellows, 
in picnics, boating-p'artics, cricket-matches, and 
similar recreations. In time, perhaps,, lie is pro¬ 
moted to one of the larger public schools, where 
he will probably make many friends and pick 
up a good deal of polish, but will learn little 
or nothing that will be of n^e to him in his 
after-life in the colonies. Yet, when this young 
man leaves school at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, his father too often fondly imagines 
that he has done all tint was required to fit 
his son for a colonial life. Had the son been 
destined, ns some of his brothers probably are, 
cither for the church, the arm), the bar, the 
navy, or the medical profession, the preliminary 
training he has already littdergom* would have 
fitted him fairly wt 11 for the further training 
he would have to undergo ; but, as he i-> declined , 
for the colonies, it may be truly said that not! 
only has he not received a training fitting him | 
for* his future life, lmt he has positively received ; 
a kind of trainin'/ hk^ v to wijd him for it. 

When lin- «!•■ ml!\ dressed, finely polished, | 
hook-learned young man finds lnniseU in due 
course in one or other of the colonies, ho at 
once lakes up his abode at some good club or 
hotel m one of the principal towns, calls on old 1 
acquaintances, presents his letters of introduction 
—if he have .in) - and proteges himself to be 1 
on the lookout tor employment. The idea of 
leaving the town, of going out into the country 
districts, and of t.iking wivieo with some plodding 
settlor, living in .i lough farmhouse, and doing 
lupst of the wink of the fauu with Ins own 
hands, is, naturally enough, quite foreign and 
repulsive to Ins whole nature. He has probably 
never done a stroke of really haid manual labour 
in all Ins life—has, m fact, never been brought 
up to do anything of the kind. Yet, practically 
speaking, almost the only kind of employment 
tiie colonies tail offer to new-comers is directly 
manual, and is usually connected with agri¬ 
culture ; and when the small stock of money 
which the emigrant brought out is exhausted, 
he will be compelled by necessity to take to this, 
kind of weak. It in Australia, lie probably goes 
up iuto the bush or the 1 baek-country and helps 
to herd cattle ; if in New Zealand, he may go 
to sheep-tending; it in the Canadian north-west, 
he may drift—as many■diave already clone—into 
the ranks of the mounted police, or lie may 
tum-to and woik for Ins hoard for sonic settler 
living in a rude and comfortless shanty on the 
prairie. When this period a i rives, the hardships, 
more or less inseparable at first from a settler’s 
life in a new country, come upon the ‘green¬ 
horn’ with ten times the severity they need have 
done, hud only his well-intentioned though mis¬ 
taken parent done what all those who have any 
acquaintance with the subject must reganl as 
the only rational thing to cio under the circum¬ 
stances—namely, to train his son with the special 
view of fitting him to the life for which he is 
destined. 

But the matter doeu not end with the emi- 


rant’s feeling of mental distress at finding 
imself, when fresh from a comfortable home, 
compelled to undergo—very likely among rough 
ami ignorant strangers—things which his previous 
bringing-up lias rendered distasteful’ to him— 
at first, at anyrate—to work in the open fields 
from dark to dark, to eat the coarsest uf coarsely 
])repaml food, and to lodge in a wretched shanty, 
if not for a time m the open air; for, even 
supposing that the emigrant is a determined 
young fellow', well supplied with the pluck and 
energy of youth, that lie struggles against, and 
m time overcomes his difficulties, still his lament¬ 
able want of experience is but partially removed. 
The success of his whole life as a colonist is 
still imperilled, lie knows little or nothing of 
agricultural matters, law probably never handled 
a plough or milked a cow, does not know how 
to swing an n\e, to put up a fence, or build 
the roughest of log-shanties ; perhaps hardly even 
knows how to harness a horse. \ i {, if he is 
ever to get on, he must know all these things ; 
and if the luckless youngster emhuvoursto start 
farming on Ins ofm account before he lias 
thoroughly learned them, lie will probably pay 
for the necessary experience a very large part, 
if not the whole, of his very limited capital, 
llis kn'iw'h*d«c of Latin and (fleck, his acquaint¬ 
ance vulh al' or i and history, will not m any 
way assist him to acquire, the experience lie 
must have. The poorest and woisl-cdunited farm- 
labouicr, however newly aimed, occupies for the 
tune a more desirable portion in life than a 
freshly nraved gentleman 1 * son of the < hiss indi¬ 
cated. The manual labour, the rough life, and 
the coaiso food are only what flic foiimr is 
accustomed to; while every settler would sooner 
employ him than the gentleman's son, because 
he has a piaetic.il auptamtanic with Ins trade 

Such a picture, us that now sketched is l.ot a 
pleasant one to contemplate ; yet it cannot be 
denied that thousands of well-bred young English¬ 
men, on first euu/iafrs'_\ have experienced hard¬ 
ships aud v. \ it’"ii nit.** as great as those de- 
senbed ; and it is certain that the parents of most 
of these must be accused of culpable ignorance 
or negligence in sending out their sons under such 
conditions. Of those who have succumbed under 
the hardships, and have drifted into the large 
towns, onl) to become whisky-diinkers wnd gam¬ 
blers, but little need be said, though they are not 
a lew. The wnler has already elated that it is 
not his intention to discuss the abstract desira¬ 
bility of emigration for gentlemen’s sons ; but he 
cannot icsist saying that, if the emigration is to 
be earned oq under such conditions as those 
described, it had far better not be carried on at 
all. This, however, leads directly to the ques¬ 
tion . ‘(fan nothing be done to alter this state of 
things ? ’ i. 

The only answer obviously is that, by rational , 
means, very much could undoubtedly Ini done to 
remedy it. These means would consist for the 
most part in the adoption of a special course of 
practical instruction for those destined for a 
colonial career. If this be A at done, the greater 
part of the blame for the too Acquent non-success 
of well-educated young men in the colonies must 
be laid at the door of the parents and others who 
are responsible for their training, rather than 
upon the young men themselves. 
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It is hardly to be expected that before the age of 
thirteen or fourteen years any boy should exhibit 
such marked characteristics as would enable a 
parent to decide whether or not his son was fitted 
tor a colonist's life ; but alter passing that age, 
the qncstioli can usually be answered with lair 
accuracy. “At this period of life, therefore, those 
youths who are destined for a colonial career 
should he taken from the ordinary schools, and 
sent to others at which they would undergo a 
course of instruction specially planned with a 
view to fit them for commencing life m the i 
colonies at, say, the age of seventeen to nineteen. 
It is essential that the practical nature of Mich 
an education should be its mam characteristic. 
Whilst ordinary school-work should be in no 
way neglected, the pupils should gradually be 
.accustomed, as an integral part of their educa¬ 
tion, to perform real, outdoor, manual labour. A 
^library master—ns distinguished from a putrftotl 
' master—should, therefore, bo provided, exactly as 
m an ordinary school. Side by side with his 
aiithmetic, languages, and the like, each pupil 
should be taught to handle%the plough; to do 
rough carpentering and blacksmith’s work of 
various kinds, including the building of bridge*, 
and houses, the shoeing of horses, and the icpair- 
mg ot cart-*, farm-implements, and machinery ; to 
do simple < oolcery ; to take chnige of and manage 
j horses and other live-stock ; and generally, to 
perform with hi-* own hands most of the oidmary 
operations of an English farm. 

In addition to the foregoing essentials, it is 
very desiublo that the pupil*, should have a 
fair]v coiujfrelien*’i\e knowledge ol the theory of 
farming, ol the prim inles of geology, and ot the 
charge of engines and other maclnneiy. There 
me, of course, other things which it would be, 
advantageous for the pupil to know something ot, 
such as the rudiments of book-keeping, land- 
surveying, dam building, seamanship, ami other 
matters mentioned m the rather alarmingly long 
list, ol liecessaiy accomplishments given by Major- 
general Kc titling in his valuable paper, ‘ Whit her 
sludl I send 111/ houf' (Nutebenih Cenlnrif, July 
18 S 3 ). It may be thought by some that tin* list 
of requirements given above is tiiinere'-sdiily 
long; but it should he remembered tli.it, m 
young countries, the ‘division ot labour’ is not 
nearly scf complete fts in older ones . every man 
is in no slight degree a ‘jnck-of-all-trades.’ A 
art of each day should he devoted to each 
ind of instruction. At certain stated hours, one 
class shouhl turn to outdoor work, another to 
school-work, while another might be learning 
how to cook. Early rising should certainly be 
enjoined l>y the rules of the establishment; and, 
amusing as fix* idea may seem at first, it would 
l>e well if, (luring the pleasanter portions of the 
year, the, pupils were given some expenenee of 
# camp-life. Clearly, if the object is to tit the 
pupils for a colonial life, the accommodation pro¬ 
vided should he of a plain and inexpensive kirtd ; 
and as the institution should be situated m the 
country, where rents am> the expenses of living 
are low, and as tjx* work done by the pupils 
whilst learning wotfld to some extent benefit the 
institution, it is certain that the cost of such an 
education would bo considerably less than that 
of ordinary schooling ; while at the same time 
it would most’effectually prepare the pupils for 
---------. ------- 


their future career, instead of actually unfitting 
them for it. 

*It is quite unnecessary to enumerate other small 
details as to how the establishment should be 
conducted. Such a training as that described 
would undoubtedly have about it much that 
•would amuse and fascinate youths of sixteen or 
seventeen years ; and it niaf be very safely stated 
that lad# vjlio wore too delicate to undergo such 
a course of training, or to whom such a hie would 
be distasteful, would certainly fail m the colonies, 
and consequently, should never be stfiit there. 

Undoubtedly, the foregoing si heme of education 
couhl be most effectively carried out by the 
establishment of a ‘Colonial Training College’ on 
an extensive scale, with a regular staff of teachers, 
and a sufficiently large extent of farm-laml 
attached. Tins would of course luvohe the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of money ; but 
if done in a rational manner, there ought to be 
no question ot the iystitution being a self-sup- 
pnrtiyg and remunerative concern, while the 
benefits it .would confer upon the pupils would 
be \orv great. Much good couhl, however, be 
accomplished by the ado] it ion of far simpler 
means. • There are many large farmers in the 
eastern counties and elsewlieie who might pro¬ 
fitably utilise one of the large and rambling, 
though comfortable old houses—now so often 
filled with the lam dies of several labourers— 
belonging to their ‘oil-hand’ farms, as a school, 
with a competent master - pci Imps the clergyman 
of the parish—engaged to superintend the scho¬ 
lastic studies of, sav, twenty or thirty pupils, and 
another teacher to direct their practical outdoor 
work. The pupils should, under proper super¬ 
vision, he requned to take part in the actual work 
of the, farm; they would have the chance of 
becoming good shots—a matter of some import¬ 
ance m the <domes; and they would enjoy all 
the other advantages of English country life. The 
farmer, on the other hand, ought to he able, if | 
he managed his umlcitaking skilfully, to profit, ! 
in these times of agricultural depression, both by 
the unpaid-foj labour of ln.s pupils and by the 
more direct protends of the establishment The 
scheme thus roughly sketched out is well woitli 
a trial. 

It is true that there ale Agiicnltural Colleges 
of \anoiis kinds both in England and m the 
colonies; but vorv few, if any, ol these exactly 
answer the requirements of the ease. Those m 
this country art*, \ery naturally, better fitted for 
In lining English farmers than colonial sutlers; 
while youths sent to those iu the colonies would 
have to undergo an nnnwessarily early separation 
from homo and inends, and would lose the great 
benefits derivable from the influence of English 
lctiucuient and a sound English education At 
the present time there are in England several 
institutions more or less nearly answering to the . 
required description. The Agncultuial School at 
Aspatvia, near (‘atlisle, trains some of its pupils 
for the colonies ou moderate terms. Accommoda¬ 
tion for a limited number of pupils and excellent 
opportunities for properly training them arc pro- ; 
vided on the Eastwood Manor Estate, of seven 
hundred acres, near Bristol; but the terms are 
above the means of the class lrora which the 
majority of emigrants are drawn. An institution 
at Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, under the name of j 
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| ‘The Colonial College and Training Farms, 
Limited,’ promises very closely to answer to 
the requirements of the case. It is to lie 
regretted that the scheme for the establish¬ 
ment of a suitable college on an extensive tract 
of land which has been acquired in Dorset¬ 
shire for that express purpose, as foreshadowed 
in Major-general Feilding’s article already alluded 
to, has not yet been carried out, though it lias 
not been abandoned. The case of the ordinary 
English ‘farm-pupil’ has little or no beanng 
upon the matter m hand ; while, of the system 
under which young men are placed out with 
settlers m the colonies to he taught farming, the 
best that can be said is that it usually leads to 
fraud. 


SHARP SAYINGS. 

In Ireland, a sharp fellow is said to he as Vnle 
as the fox oi liallybothorcm, which used to read 
the papers eveiy morning to find out where the 
hounds were to meet. It was probably an Irish¬ 
man who said: ‘Man is like a potato—never 
sure when he. wilf get Into hot-water.' But l’at 
lias" rivals in many countries, some of whom 
could run him close in repartee and sharp 

sayings. 

It must have been some foreigner taking off 
our national reserve who described the meeting 
of two Englishmen on a steamer in nud-ocean. 
One asked: ‘Going across 7 ’ ‘Yes. Are you?’ 
And there the conversation ended.—A gentle¬ 
man at a foreign restaniant who had ,111st been 
assisted to a bottle ol wine, was thus addressed 
by the smiling proprietor of the establishment • 
‘Now, what do you think of my wine, eli ? 
Genuine first rate stuff, isn’t it?’-‘0 yes; as 
far as that goes,’ replied the other, smacking 
his lips; ‘it burly makes one’s mouth ini/rr’ 
—An item from a German paper says: ‘ The, 
cashier of a Prussian bank has absconded with 
a considerable sum of money, and will, according 
to astronomical calculations be seen again m 
four hundred and fifteen year-.’ 

Many a hom’dmg-house patron gits into hot- 
water when he ladles out the soup, says one 
of the American papers, which generally contain 
some smart sayings on various topics. Another 
paper commenting on the abortion that the 
human figure is six times the length of the 
feet, remarks, that the Chicago people must be 
about twelve feet high. Willi much humour 
and satire, we are informed how a lamentable 
mistake was lately made by a girl in St Louis. 
She married a man under the impression that 
he w'Oo her father’s coachman, and he turned out 
to be a Mexican nobleman. She prononueed him 
a fraud, and wants to get rid of him. 

‘Can dogs find their way homo from a dis¬ 
tance?’ is a question frequently asked. It is 
according to the dog. Tf it is one you want to 
get rid of, he can find his way back from Africa, 
if it is a good one, he is apt to get lost if he 
goes round the corner.—A great writer says: 
‘A man ought to carry a .pencil and note &>wn 
the"Thoughts of the moment.’--* Yes,’ remarks 
K 'Yankee editor ;*‘ 4 nd otie 'short pencil devoted 
exclusively to that use would lost some men we 
know about two thousand years, and then have 
the original point 011.’ < 


Some men, says another writer, are ever ready 
to offer a remedy for everytlring. The other 
day we remarked to one of these amateur apothe¬ 
caries : ‘An idea struck us yesterday;’ and 
before we could finish he advised us: ‘ Rub 
the part affected with arnica.’ 

The man who said, ‘A landlady who boards 
her lodgers, like the re^t of us, has her weak 
and strong points, the weak being her coffee, 
and her strong, the butter,’ would probably be 
ungallant enough to agree with the following: 
‘The reason why a woman always adds a post¬ 
script to her letter is because bhe’s bound to 
have the last word, if she has to write it herself.’ 


Equally uncomplimentary was the man who, 
reading that a woman's voice can be heard for 
two an lies by a man m a balloon, remarked that 
perhaps that was the reason so lew men go up 
in a balloon. 


A wit says the times are so duP that it is 
difficult for him even to collect his ideas. Per¬ 
haps this is the man, said to lx , o lazy that 
lie has worked hut once, and that was when he 
was labouring midfr a mistake. Another wag 
says: ‘To forget a wrong is the best revenge, 
particularly if the other fellow is bigger than 
you.’—‘1 do not say that that man will ‘•teal,’ 
said a witness on a trial ; ‘but if I was a chicken, 
T’d roost high when he was around.’ A humo- 
t 1st says: ‘11 yon flunk no 01m cares for you 
in this cold w'orld, just tell your neighbour* 
that you piopo"c to keep hens You will be 
surprised to see what an immediate interest they 
will manliest in you.’ A philosopher declares that 
no thoroughly occupied man was ever"miserable ; 
but tb.it philosopher is reminded by anotlur 
that he probably never spent a forenoon among his 
friends trying to borrow a five-shilling piece. 

‘The wisest of all sayings,’ said a member 
in a club, ‘is the old Greek maxim, “Know thy¬ 
self.”’—‘Fes,’ r<marked another; ‘there 4 .1 deal 
of wisdom in it; “ Know’ thyself,” hut n< \er intio- 
ducc a friend.’ A country-woman made an amus¬ 
ing remark to a thirsty tourist who had emptied 
several cups of milk and asked for more. Bring¬ 
ing him a large howl filled with milk, she said : 
‘One would think, sir, you had never been 
weaned! ’—A young married man gazing at two 
trunks iu the hall belonging to his mother-in- 
law, sadly obsei ved: ‘ She has brought her 
clothes to a visit; would that she lmd brought 
her visit to a < lose.’ As witty was the critic’s com¬ 
ment on hearing that a lawyer had composed a 
poem on ‘ My (!on science.’ * It ought to sell well,* 
said he ; ‘the public are fond of novelties.’ 

Speaking of dancing, a clergyman hit the 
right nail on the head when he remarked ‘that 
people usually do more harm witk their tongues 
than with their toes.’—‘What is the usual defi¬ 
nition of conscience?’ asked a mar of his pastor. 
‘A man’s rule for his neighbour’s conduct is 
about the way it comes out practically,’ was the 
apt reply.—* What a number of ladies there were 
at church this morning wearing sealskin cloaks! ’ 
exclaimed Smith’s wife. ** ‘ I counted no less than 
twenty-seven.’ ' 

‘Do you'think that is the proper way to.occupy 
one’s mind whfle at church?’ replied Smith. ‘I 
didn’t notice a single one.’ 

‘One "can scarcely lie expected to notice such 
things, when one ’« asleep,’ was the sharp retort. 




RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES. 


Not very complimentary to the sex wms the 1 
answer of an old 'bachelor to a young mother, 
who exclaimed : ‘ Shouldn’t you like to have 
a family of rosy boys about your knees?’—‘No, 
ma’am,’ sard ho; ‘I’d rather have a lot of 
yellow boy 5 in my pocket.’ 

•You Sify your brother is younger than you, 
yet he looks much older.’—‘Yen, lie has seen 
a great deal of trouble ; but I never married,’ 
was the ready reply. More sarcastic is the next. 
‘Are you fond of tongue, sir?’-—*i was always 
fond of tongue, madam, and like it ntdl* 

‘John, what is the liest thing to feed a parrot 
on?’ asked an elderly lady of her l*a< lielor 
blather, who hated parrots. ‘Arsenic 1 ’ grulilv 

answered John. 

Rather severe are the three following com¬ 
ments. ‘I’ve turned many a woman’s head/ 
boasted a French claifdv. ‘Yes-/ replied his 
hearer—‘away from yon.’--‘That’s tin* sort of 
umbrella that people appropn.de/ said a gentle¬ 
man to a companion one morning, showing him | 
a very handsome one. ‘ Yes/ rejoined his com-; 
pnniou quickly; ‘f thonglit %o when l saw you 
holding it.’ -The guests having dined, the host 
hands round a box of cigars. ‘I don’t smoke 
myself/ he says ; ‘but yon will find them good-- 
my man steals more of them than any other 
bland T evet had ’ 


Tin: value ok si n shine. 

‘Wiiat a horrible glare 1 The sun will bike nil 
the colour out of the carpet;’ and such-like 
remarks, issue daily lrom the lips ot thrillv 
housewives in summer. The value of sunlight 
is but little understood, and y< t its advantage, 
are apparent everywhere. Note the pale cheeks 
of tin- town-bred child which passes more than 
half its existence in the house, and winch; 
when out of doors, the buu usually roaches 
through a veil-like cloud of smoke. Note, again, 
u geranium grown in a dimiv-ligliled cellar. 
Its leaves will l*o pale, if not almost white, 
for Lack of sunlight, and it will look only what 
it is—a weakly, sickly plant. Transplant child 
and geranium into the country -- roses bloom at 
the end of a few weeks on the checks ol' one, 
flowers and green leaves appear on the other. 
But sunlight does nforc than give- rosy cheeks 
and health; it absolutely prevents disease 111 
many cases; for, if given time enough, it kills 
the 'enns of the* air which produce putrefaction. 
It seems to be a wonderful provision of nature 
that the putrefaction which is often caused hy 
the heat of the sun, can be prevented, or even 
stopped after it has commenced, by exposure 
of the putrefying substance to direct sunlight. 
This fact is evidenced in sun-dried meat or fish. 
Jf the meat o» fish, instead of being hung m 
# tlio sun, were placed, subject to a similar heat, 
*in tlio shade, it would quickly become tainted. 
It is clear, therefore, that the light has *as 
important an influence in the operation as the 
heat. The latter dries up*the juices; the former 
prevents putrefaction? for in sunlight, the germs 
which bring about* that state cay not continue 
to live. 

Many experiments have been attempted to 
determine the jffect of sunlight on gernrt; hut 
the results have been anything but satisfactory, 


being ratlier mystifying than otherwise. A 
French savant, M. Duclaux, lias, however, recently 
conducted, certain experiments on the ordinary 
I germs of the air that produce putrefaction, with 
some definite and therefore gratifying results. 
The experiments, though no doubt difficult to 
i carry out, were veiy simple in their nature, and 
an* quite within the coiuprtjlieiision of the ordi¬ 
nary reflet 

M. Duclaux commenced hy cultivating the 
microbes which are chiefly responsible for the 
‘turning’ of nnlk, because a microbe that can 
break down a substance such as milk would, 
generally speaking, be vvrv similar to the disease 
germ that breaks down tin* tissues of the body. 
At the germ-forming penod, he introduced some 
into each of a number of carefully sterilised flasks. 
The "flunks he then stopped with wool, so that 
the air, but no fre-h germs, could enter. The 
v.inotirf flasks were then treated m different ways. 
Some were exposed lo.simlight; others were kept 
in ordinary light—that is, not in the sun ; others, 
again, were kept m an ordinary light, but in a 
temperature equal to sun-heat. The results 
proved the great value of *milight. The milk 
in the flasks which were exposed to heat only, 
turned putrid almost immediately—that is to 
say, the germs piv-erved their vitality. (It had 
been ascertained that for three years the germs 
could be exposed to a tropical heat, provided 
there was no dire< t sunlight, without harm to 
them.) The results were very different with 
regard to the lla-k-. exjto-ed to the sunlight: in 
the-e. it was found that, after a month, the 
power of putn lotion of the germs decidedly 
diminished, and that their vitality was lowered. 
Alter two month-’ exposure, the noxious germs 
were destroyed m two out of five, flask«. There 
the experiments stopped. It is probable, if not 
icrtain, that different varieties of got ms require 
different periods of exposure to sunlight to be 
killed. 

These w ientific experiments’ are valuable as 
showing Jew mankind is benefited by sunlight. 
That mankind is so benefited has been acknow¬ 
ledged for ages by thoughtful persons, though the 
extent of those benefits are not po generally 
known or appreciated as they ought to Ik*. 
Except in the hottest summer weather, sunlight 
should be admitted lively into houses ; and never, 
even on the plea flmt otheiwise the sun will 
put out the fire, should blinds be pulled wholly 
or paitially down m winter. It should nfc the 
same time 1)0 borne in mind tlmt m hygiene, 
fresh an* ranks equal to sunlight in importance. 

‘ Live (hi the sunny c#de ot the street, for 
there the doctor never comes/ is a proverb 
which should never .he forgotten, and is the 
outcome, not of scientific experiments, but of the 
expel n nee of generations. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES. 

Di'RIVJ the twelve months ending December 31 , 
188 - 1 , the total number of personal accidents on 
all tfte railways and on railway premises in 
the United Kingdom amounted to one thousand 
one hundred and eighty-six persons killed and 
eight Ihotisaud and twenty-three injured. This 
of course includes passengers, railway servants, 
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trespassers, suicides, and all other classes, and all 
hinds ot accidents; hut the number oi persons 
killed and injured from accidents to trains, 
rolling-stock, or permanent way, &c., is very 
much smaller, there being thirty-one passengers 
killed and eight hundred and sixty-four injured ; 
and of servants of Companies or contractors, 
twenty-three were killed and one hundred and 
fifteen injured. 

By accidents from other causes, but still con¬ 
nected with the movement of vehicles used exclu¬ 
sively upon railways, ouc hundred and four 
passengers were killed and six hundred and 
twenty-seven injuied ; while from the same class 
of accidents, five hundred and twenty-three 
servants of Companies or contractors were killed 
and two thousand two hundred and four injured. 
These ‘acciddits fiom other tames* include, in 
the case of passenger*, falling between trains and 
platforms (twenty-tunc killed and sixiy-one 
injured) ; falling on to the platform, ballast, &<*., 
when getting in and out of train* (six killed 
and four hundred and five injured); accidents 
whilst crossing the line at stations (foilv-one 
killed and twenty-two injured); from falling 
out of eaiTiages during the travelling r p trains 
(seven killed and thirty injured, Ac ). This class 
of accidents includes, in the cast* of sen unis, 
accidents during shunting and othei operations 
while on duty, and whilst crossing or standing 
on the line on duty ; accidents fiom coming in 
contact with budges, &c., during the travelling 
ot trains, &o. 

During the year, sixty-five persons were killed 
and tvventv-seven injured while passing over 
railways at level crossings. ()! trespassers, two 
hundred and imwty-hve were killed nml one 
hundred and eight)-*evi n injuied ; while, fifty- 
three, persons (ommitted suicide. Eoity other 
persons weie killed and sewutv -six injured, not 
coming m any of the classifications given 
above. 

In the class of accidents occurring on lailvvay 
promises but not connected with the movement 
of vehicles used exdusively on rail wav s, fifty- 
two persons were killed and three thousand lime 
bundled and twenty-llme liijund. Out of these, 
six of the killed and two hundred and forty-one 
of the injuied were passengers ; seven killed and 
ninety-four injured were penons on business at 
station*; and flic remainder, thirty-nine killed 
and three thousand five bundled and eighty- 
eight injured, were seivants. In connect ion with 
this class of aceidt nt-, several of a very peculiar 
nature may bo noticed. They include three 
passengers killed and one hundred and .lourleen 
injured while ascending or descending step* at 
stations, thilly -Tii ne injured by being struck by 
barrows and tailing over packages, ike., on station 
plutforms, and two killed and thirty injured 
from falling off platforms. In the case of 
servants, six vveie killed and nine hundred and 
eighty-two injured while engaged in loading and 
unloading or sheeting wagons; three were killed 
and three hundred mid twenty-two injured by 
flu* falling of wagon-doors, bales of goods, Jymps, 
fie. ; six wen* killed and two hundred and thirty- 
three injured from falling oft platforms, ladders, 
&c.; from stumbling whilst walking on the line 
or platform-, one was killed and two hundred 
and thirty-four were i njured; while working at 


cranes or capstans, three were killed and one 
hundred and sixty-nine injured ; and one was 
killed and forty-nine were injured by being 
trampled on or kicked by horses. The occupa¬ 
tion of a platelayer on a railway would seem 
to be a very dangerous one, for during, the 
twelve months, one hundred and twenty-five 
servants of this class were killed and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four injured. 

After reading all these particulars of killed 
and injured, it might be inferred that railway 
travelling is a dangerous mode of transit; but 
when the number ol passengers carried is taken 
into coiiHidciatinn, it will be found that such is 
by no means the ease. During the twelve months 
ending December 31 , 1884 , over six hundred and 
ninety-five million passengers were conveyed oil 
all the railways in the United Kingdom, and, 
as stated before, the number of passengers killed 
during the same* period from accidents to trains, 
rolling-stock, &c, was thirty-one, at. I flu* number 
injuied, eight hundred and sixtv -four, or an 
average, vciv nearly, ot one kil'id out. of eveiy 
twenty-two million^carried, and one injured out 
ol eveiy eight hundred thousand carried. 

Dining the year, thirty-urn* horses, thirty-nine 
oxen uud cows, one hundred ami thirty-two 
sheep, ten pigs, and fen donkeys were run over 
and killed. \Ve wonder how many clogs ' 


‘WAIT FOR ME.’ 

Skvwako juns tlie little stieam, 
Where the wagoner uwls Ins team. 
Whole, between the banks of moss, 
Stand the stcjiping-stonch to nous. 
Oei them comes a little mind, 
Laughing, not a bit ati.ml, 

Motlioi, there upon the shine, 
(’tossed them safely just Indore 
This the little lassie’s plea - 
Wait for me, wait foi me! 


Ah, so swift the watets run, 

One false step, ’tvvoe all undone; 
Little he.ul 1 logins to heat, 

Feanng fm the little feet 
Soon hei iear will all be lost, 

When the stopping-stoned aio crowed; 
Tinoe more jot on which to stand— 
Two inoie—one more—then on land ! 
’Th the little lassie’s plea— 

Wait for me, wait for me ! 


Ah, for you, my laughing lass, 

When the yeais have come to'pass, 

May one still lie near to guide 
While yon cross Life’s river wlidc. 

When no helping hand is near, 

None, if you should call, to hear, 

Think, however far away, 

MotliPi still knows all you say; 

E'en m heaven he'-ds your plea— 

Wait for me, wait for me 1 
1 G. Clitton Bingham. 
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THE STORY QF LAND. 

As xvlint is (omprehensm ly 4 <allo«l ‘the Land 
Question’ is occupying so mn<h thought and 
attention everywhere in the country just now, 
and seems likely to attain even <,uater pi<»- 
inmeine, we have thought it would lu* of inleiest 
to piesent a l>rnf liistuinul iktMi ol the system 
ol Jaml-teimie in Bntain and ot the giouth and 
changes in the 1 public huiehiis on land. Jt would 
serve no good purpose to <*onsidtr the eemdition-i 
oi Boedety in aneient Bntain pi ior to and 
during tin* Roman iule, for vvhalevei tin-a* con¬ 
ditions were 1 , the y we to di pi Heel hy the Savon 
invasion. As it to the coining ol the Savon-' 
that we leiok for the beginning of the ‘making 
ot England,’ ho it is from the Anglo Savon 
jH'iiod that we must time the lights in and 
the burdens on land.* 

Of the Teutonic raeo, vvhhh from the fifth 
to the seventh mitury ov’erran Biitain, wo have 
Mr Green’s authority for saying that ‘the basis 
of tlieir society was the flee landholder.’ 
They were hound together by blood-bond, 
which wideued, with settlement, into a tie 
of land. •‘Land with the German iaee seems 
everywhere,’ says Mr Green, ‘to have been the 
accompaniment of full freedom. The freeman 
was strictly the freeholder, and the exercise ot 
his full rights as a five member of tin* com¬ 
munity to which he belonged vvvvj inseparable 
from the possession of bin “holding.”’ Besides 
the freemen or whurls , there were the nobles or 
corls, from whom were selected the leaders in 
war-time and the rulers of villages in times of 
peace. The selection was voluntary; and the 
nobles had no legal privileges above the frae- 
men, who were the actual rulers as well as the 

* The chief uuthoritifa # conaulfccd for thiB articlo are: 
Green’s Short History V the En-jlieh People; Hallam'n 
Constitutional History of England; the»Cobden Club’s 
Systems of Land-tenure in Various Countries; Dowell’s 
History of Taxation and Taxes m England; Arthur 
Arnold’s Free Land; and the official Statistical 
Abstracts. 


posse«sois ot the sc ttlemeuH Tt was thu* u rme 
ol republican landowmis who dispossessed the 
ancient Biilons, aiul who, &s soon as the Idoody 
work ol» conquest was over, settled down‘to 
occupy and tdl the land as they lnd done in 
then* noithein home. The tonquered land was 
divided by lot among the conqueiors, tin* freemen; 
and piisonei s-at-vvar unable to pay ransom, became 
the serfs—ploughmen, shepherd'., tow herd*., &.c.— 

I of tin* eapturer. Out of these appoi turned laud*., 
again, the kings rewaidccl by gilts of seitious 
tim-.e w ho remit red the State signal wrvit e. Thus 
I nro-o the theqn^ who superset led the old iorl*> 
ami became the foundation of the English nohility 
in Britain. 

Soni ty, then, in the Amdo-Savon period was 
composed ol landed propi ietors (oi freemen) 
and blawi, and the rulers were elected by 
and endowed by the freemen. Neither gold 
nor cattle nor any other movable wealth 
would make a man a ‘freeman.’ Land was 
not only the basis of civil rank, but also the 
foundation of all personal privileges. The 
survival of this state of things is to be seen 
in our ow u day in the high estimation in 
which property in land is held, its social import¬ 
ance, and its political infiueme. And it was in 
such a condition of society that we trace the 
genesis of the taxation of privately owned land 
for the needs of the commonwealth. The kings 
subsisted on the produce ert the folklands allotted 
to tlum; and when all the kingdoms of the 
Savon Heptarchy merged under one sovereign, , 
the seveial territories so allotted became one great 
royal demesne. Besides this, from every shire ! 
where folkhmd had been allocated to others or 
appropriated by townships, the king received an 
agieecl compensation, which was called the feorum 
fultum. Taxes for special purposes were from 
time Ij time imposed by the Witenagemote, and 
one of these taxes was the shijydd, which took 
the form of a levy upon every shire for the 
provision and equipment of ships of war in 
proportion to the property |>f the shire. But the 
first express tax upon land was the Bane geld. 
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This was levied in A.D. 091, and its object was to 
rake money wherewith to buy off tlu* Danish 
rovers who were ranging the coasts and harrying 
the -villages. It was imposed at first at the 
rate of one shilling for every hide of land 
held by freemen. A hide of land used to, be 
considered one hundred acres, but is now con¬ 
sidered to have meant one hundred amt twenty 
acres. The rate grew, as the incursions of the 
Danes increased, and sometimes ran up to four 
shillings the hide. When fast imposed this t,i\ 
realised ten thousand pounds. This was in 991; 
but in 1002 the Danegehl had to provide twenty- 
four thousand pounds; in 1007 thirty-six thou¬ 
sand pounds; in 1012 forty-eight thousand pounds; 
and in 1018 seventy-two thousand pounds. 

Although this tax was devised lor the express 
purpose of buying olF the Danes, it was retained 
long after the Danes had ceased to trouble. * The 
revenue was found very useful, and it was always 
possible to ‘expect’ attaiks, which would justify 
the levy. Still, like all taxes, it was "cry un¬ 
popular, and became increasingly difficult to collect, 
so much so, that the kings had often to gathei 
in the money at the point of the sword, and to 
employ their paid soldiers as collectors. The 
Danegeld endured till Hie time of Edward the 
Confessor, who abolished it 

Of the system of land-tenure in the time of 
the Anglo-Saxons, it is to be observed that free¬ 
men had absolute right to alienate their lands 
by gift or sale, to dispose of them by will, and 
to transmit them by inheritance. There was 
obligation for military service in case of inva¬ 
sion, and there was also a law by which in 
some cases land reverted to the State on failure 
of male heirs. There was thus something like 
a resemblance to feudalism even before the 
Norman Conquest. 

When the Normans came, William simply 
stepped into possession of the propcity of his 
royal Saxon predecessors. That property, or 
demesne, had grown to he of vast extent, and 
was considered to be inalienable from the Crown 
The Norman kings added to it the lands which 
they confiscated from rebellious Englishmen. For 
a time, the revenue from the royal demesne was 
sufficient for the requirements of the Conqueror, 
supplemented as it was by the right to assess 
the tenants of the demesne on occasions of extra¬ 
ordinary military expeditions; to impress car¬ 
riages and horses whenever and w'lierever required 
for the conveyance of the royal household and 
impedimenta,; to receive supplies of provisions, 
&c., at prices fixed by the king’s officer; and to 
claim a cask or two from every cargo of wine 
entered at any port. But by-and-by the Danc- 
geld was reimposed—namely, in 1084, wly.cn an 
attack was threatened by Sweyn of Denmark. 
The rate this time was higher than ever— namely, 
six shillings per hide of land. This land-tax 
was imposed from time to time by all the 
Norman kings, at varying rates; and in Stephen’s 


time, became an annual charge of two shillings 
per hide. It can be traced on the Exchequer 
Jtolls down to 11(53. 

But Norman William also introduce^ the feudal 
syctem, which changed the conditions o,f the tenure 
of land. Repeated revolts of the English lecj, to 
the repeated confiscation of lands, which were re¬ 
distributed among bis Norman supporters. These 
allocations were made with obligations for speci¬ 
fied military services in return, and gradually the 
whole of the landowners of the country were 
brought under the same system of vassalage. The 
feudal system was not completely established until 
the linn* of William Rufus, although the Dooms¬ 
day Book placed all landowners us vassals either 
to the king or to some tenant of the king. 

Under the feudal system, every vassal was 
hound, in return for the land he held, to as-ist 
his lord in fight; and tlie lord-, in turn, were 
hound to aid tlie king in pioporlion to the extent 
of their estates. At first, there was no clear limit 
of service ; hilt the arrangement in time became, 
that a knight was to W* furnished lor every foui to 
five hides of land field of which the annual value I 
was twenty pounds. The term for such service 
became also limited to foity days annually ; so the 
tax paid by tlie landowners to the slate, repre¬ 
sented by the king, was then* own personal ser¬ 
vice, and that of a knight tor ev»iy ‘knight’s 
fee’ they held, for .tlie term named. This was 
the ordinary service; but there was also special 
service reqtilled for special occasion*, which was 
usually commuted into a money payment. The 
Norman s>stout also established piimogenitnrr, 
and removed the light to alienate land or to 
device it by will. Not until the time of ITcnrv 
VIII. w f as the power restored for tin* testamentary 
disposition of land; and not until the time of 
Charles IT. was military tenure finally abolished 
by law. 

The Court of Exchequer was e-taolished by 
William the Conqueror, and was so railed because 
of the checkered eloth laid on the table where 
| the accounts and money were placed for audit. 

Tt was in the reign of Henry II., and by 
arrangement with this Court of Exchequer, that 
the military obligation upon landowners was 
transformed into a fixed money-tax. This tax 
was called «s cuicu/e (shield-money), and was at 
the rate of two marks, or twenty-six shillings 
and cighlpence, for every knight’s fee of land- 
equal to twenty pounds of annual rental. The 
rate was only exigible in case of war or 
threatened war, and varied from time to time 
according to circumstances. In the same reign, 
the peculiar obligations of the tenants of the 
royal demesne were also commuted into money 
payments, called tallage, which ’was assessed on 
different bases for town and country. 

The scutage continued to be levied as required 
for more than a century, and at times was so 
onerous that it was provocative of continual 
disputes between the nobles and the king. Ulti¬ 
mately, in 1213, some, of the nobles pleaded ex¬ 
haustion by previous levies, denied liability, and 
refused to pay any more. „ Then came Magna 
Charta, one of the clauses of which was, that 
‘ No scutage or aid shall be imposed in the king¬ 
dom unless by the common consent of the realm, 
except for the purpose of ransoming the king’s 
person, making his first-born son a knight, and 
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marrying bis eldest daughter once; atul the aids 
(levie.-.) for these purposes shall be reasonable 
ih amount,’ Another clause provided for the 
calling and constitution of the ‘common counsel 
of the realm’ for imposing scutage. Alter this, 
scylage lyas levied at different tunes down to 
1322, and then disappeared. 

But another form of land-tax was devised in 
1194, to take the place of the Danegeld. It was 
called the carucay , because it was levied .upon 
the earucate or quantity of land that could he 
ploughed by one plough in one season. The 
rate of the first carucnge was two shillings the 
earucate; hut it appears for the last tune in. 
1224, and is thereafter replaced by a general 
tax on movables. This was leviable upon rents, 
as well as upon crop*, cattle, stock-in-trade, and 
other possessions, and finally settled into a 
charge of a fifteenth and a tenth of the valua¬ 
tion lor the year. The ‘fifteenth and tenth’ 
thus became merely a name for a compounded 
fixed charge upon the whole population. But in 
1382, ‘on account of the j^iveity of the country,’ 
the landowners took the wffole burden of this 
tax, not as a precedent., lmt ‘for reverence of God, 
and for the support, aid, and relief of the poor 
commonalty, who appeared to he weaker and 
poorer than then fofoie.* In the following year, 
the former method was returned to, and it 
remained m foue down to 1399. 

Jn 1104, a special tax on land was imposed by 
Henry IV’s parliament on all landowners pos¬ 
seting land of the annual value nl fi\e hundred 
marks or more. It was at the rate of five per 
cent, and was therefore one pound in exery 
twenty pounds of rental, in 1411, tins tax was 
altered to one upon all landowners of not less 
than twenty pounds aunnal value, and was at 
the rate of six shillings and eigbtpeme for every 
twentv pounds clear. In 1431, besides the ic- 
imposition of the ‘fifteenth and tenth,’ the tax 
on the knight’s fee was continued, and a tax was 
imposed for the first time, upon land not held for 
knight-service—that ip, upon freeholders. It wa o 
soon superseded by other subsidies not necessary 
to detail here, fn 1450, we find a graduated 
income-tax granted, which included all free¬ 
holders of lands and tenements, as well as fees 
and profits. One other or nil of these forms 
of taxation existed in varying degrees down 
to the time of the Tudors. Under the Tudors* 
Subsidies’ Acts, the charge upon landowners was 
four shillings in the pound for all freehold, 
according to the elenr annual value. 

Under the Stuarts, repeated levies of * fifteenths 
and tenths’ occurred, but did not bfing in money 
quick enough, so that a poll-tax was tried by 
Charles I. After this, a land-tax was instituted 
upon a new basis. A lump sum to be raised 
was levied upTwi each county and town, and 
• was then rc-assessed upon the several occupiers 
of land—tenants having the power to deduct 
their payments from the rents. 

Under the Commonwealth, the assessments 
were made more equitable. They were levied 
by the local authorities, and proportioned to the 
means of the taxpayers. After tl*e Restoration, 
the old Tudor system was reverted to; but, 
proving offensive, was again abandoned; lyul the 
Commonwealth# system prevailed during a great 
part of the reign of Charles II. It was also 


used in the earlier years of the reign of William 
ill.; hut in that reign, a new system came into 
vogue. About 1692 a tax xvas levied for one year 
of a uniform rate of four shillings in the pound 
on the annual value of all lands. This was to 
meet the expenses of the war with France. As 
tin* assessment was not rigorous, the rate pro¬ 
duced less than was exported, and it produced 
less miff It** a* the tax was rcimposed in succeed¬ 
ing years. In 1(597, the rate was made three 
shillings in the. pound ; but the Act, in author¬ 
ising it, also fixed the amount wdiieli it should 
yield, which led to a considerable change in the 
method of assessing property. Tin* same prin¬ 
ciple was followed m succeeding years, the rate 
nominally varying from one, txvo, three, to four 
shillings in the pound, but always for a fixed 
sum, which was to be raised pio rat A m the 
various counties and tow ns. 

This principle of levying an annual fixed sum 
(o lie < ontiihuted *by the land remained in 
force? until 1798, and at fust it was, as has been 
said, four shillings in tin* pound. But this 
amount was not permanent, and fluctuated from 
time t<* time, falling * as raw or two shillings, 
but never rising above four. In 1798, prim to the 
imposition of a general income-tax of ten per 
cent, I’itt constituted the laml-tax a perpetual 
charge of four shillings in the pound, subject 
to redemption and purchase. Jt was a charge 
defined by the Act whuli specified the various 
di'-truls, and power was given ‘to persons inte¬ 
rested in lands to buy up and become themselves 
entitled to an amount of rent-charge equal to 
the tax.* in the first year, nearly half a million 
was so redeemed, which was a great help to the 
government finances; hut for noun* years after¬ 
wards, the terms of redemption weie less favour¬ 
able. Between 1800 and 1878, some .£840,000 was 
redeemed ; and in 1870, the amount remaining 
payable iinnuallv m respect of this land-tax was 
reduced to A 1,075,000 Since 1798, then, this 
fixed hut ledeemable burden lias remained upon 
land, and laud has been bought and sold subject 
to it. This charge was quite apart from all 
subsequent levies upon the profit* of lands under 
the headings of the various property and income j 
taxes which lmvc lieen in vogue down to our 
own time. The income-tax ns at present con¬ 
stitut'd levies, under Schedule A, a tax upon the 
income, or rents, from all landed property includ¬ 
ing houses, of eightpence in the pound. 

In 1881, the remnant of the old land-tax in 
Cieat Britain realised upon the assessments of 
1798, £1,050,000 ; while j,he yield under Schedule 
A—that is, the profits from land in the United 
Kingdom—of the income-tax was £3,545,000. 
Land also contributed largely under the head 
of succession duties, which yielded' £3,004,000 
for probate, and £3,592,000 for legacy and suc¬ 
cession duties, equal to £0,656,000. v 

In 1853, Mr Gosehen stated that the special 
contribution by land to imperial taxation was 
only live and a half per cent of the total taxes 
raised. At the same time, it was stated tliat jn 
Holkftid, land paid nine per cent ; iu Austria, 
seventeen and a half per cent.; in France, eighteen 
and a half per cent. ; in Belgium, twenty and a 
half per cent; and in Hungary, thirty-two and 
a half per cent But a ijpniparison of this sort 
is quite imperfect, unless we have a complete 
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statement of the entire taxation of each country 
iiu hiding local burden*. In many part* of this 
country, the local burdens on land are very heavy, 
and charges are met thus which in other cir¬ 
cumstances and in other countries would fall 
upon the national exchequer. In Sussex, for 
instance, the poor-rate alone was at one time as 
high as eight shillings and scvciipenco-lialfpenny 
m the pound. 

It is of importance, therefore, to show here, 
from some official tables compiled in 1868, 
and which wc give in a footnote, the propor¬ 
tions of imperial and local taxation borne 
by owners of real property in this country. We 
are also enabled to give for comparison the figures 
applying to seven continental < mm trie*. The 
first table shows the total taxation, the second 
the proportion thrown on property.* 

In 1881-2, the total of imperial and local taxa¬ 
tion was ninetv-onc and a half millions—a con¬ 
siderable increase ; but the' relative proportion, 
that is to say, the percentage falling upon land, 
remained about the same Tu the estimates for the 
fiscal year ending March .'11, 188."), the land-tax 
was put at £1,055,000, the liouse-duty at £1,880,000, 
ami the property and income tax at £ 12,050,(MX). 
The actual yield from Schedule A (profit* from 
land) in the vear ending March 31, 1884, was 
£3,080,560, out of a total of £10,095,040 The 
total annual value of land assessed m the country 
\\d* £05,957,323. 

The figures here given ‘•how that land in the 
United Kingdom luais u larger share of public 
burdens than land in any country of Europe 
of which we have returns, except Belgium. 
Whether or not it should bear a still furtlioi 
proportion, we do not propose to discus* hen*, 
but what we have educed shows that many of 
the argument* of a certain section of reformers 
tire based upon inaccurate conception* both of 
the previous conditions of land-tenure and of 
the existing position. 

It is to be remembered that in English law 
there is no absolute ownership of land. Accord¬ 
ing to Williams - an authority upon the laws of 
property—‘no man is in law the absolute owner 
of lands. He can only hob I an e /»tatr m them.’ 
That estate may bo cop} hold, estate tail, or fee 
simple ; but it i* not absolute property, because 
the law can, and doe*, compel a man to part 
with lands, upon due compensation, for the 
public good. Cases in point arc the making 
of railways, docks, and so forth, in which the 
advantage of the community overrides the private 
interest of the holder. fl In this sense, then, the 
land does actually belong to the State; but not, 
of course, in the literal sense, which is usually 
ascribed to nationalisation. In lliese remarks, 


wc have sought to avoid controversy, and to 
give only n plain statement of fact* wliuli arc ' 
neeeswwy to form ju*t conclusions with regard to i 
measures now being so widely discussed. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
cii.xrrr.it xi.m. 

Lady Markham did not forget her promise. 
Whatever else a great lady may forget m these 
days, her sick people, her hospitals, she is sure 
never to forget. She went early to the lodging*, 
which were not far off, hidden in one of the 
quaint corner" of little old lanes behind Piccadilly, 
where poor Gaunt was She did not object to the 
denix, of Frances to go with her, nor to the 
anxiety she slumed. The man was ill; he had 
become a ‘case;’ it was'natural and right that 
lie should l»<* an object of interest For herself, 
so lar a* Lady Markham’.* thoughts were free 
; at all, George Gaunt was mu h more than a 
I case to her. A little Pilule ago, die would have 
| given him n laige-share in liei thoughts, with 
a remorseful con*enm*ne**8 almost of a personal 
i part in the injury which had been (loin* him. 

; But now there were so many other mallei* in 
j the foreground of her mind, tlut this, though 
it gave her one sharp twinge, and an additional 
desire, to do all that could be done for linn, 
had \ot. fallen into the background. Besides, 
thing* had armed at a climax ; there was no 
longer any means of dehveiing him, no further 
anxiety about hi* daily movements; there he 
.hn, incapable of further action. It was miser¬ 
able, yet it was a relief. Markham and Maik- 
1 ham’* associates lud no more power over a sale 
man. 

Lady Markham managed her affairs always in 
a business-like way. She sent to impure what 
was the usual hour of the doctor’s visit, and 
timed her arrival as to meet him and receive 
all the information lie could give. Even the 
medical details of the case were not beyond Lady 
. Markham’s comprehension She had a brief 
but very lull consultation with the medical man 
j in the little parlour down-stairs, and promptly 
! issued her order* for nurses and all that could 
j possibly be vantid lor the patient. Two nurses 
. at once—one for the day, and the. other for 
! the night ; ice by the cart-load ; the street to 
be covered with hay ; any traffic that it was pos¬ 
sible to stop, arrested. These directions Frances 
beard while she sat anxious and trembling in 
the brougham, and watched the doctor—a humble 
and undistinguished practitioner of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, stirred into excited interest by the 
sudden appearance of the great' lady with her 
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liberal ideas, upon, the scene—hurrying away, within herself; her heart failed her; a sickness 
Lady Markham then disappeared again into the yliieh took the light irora her eyes, made her 
iouse, the little trim shallow London lodging- limbs tremble and her head swim. Oh, what 
house, with a few scrubby plants in its little sport had he been to the two—the two who were 
balconies dn the first floor, where the windows nearest to her in the world ! What had they 
were open,* but veiled by sun-blinds. Something done with him, Mrs Gaunt's boy—the youngest, 
tWlt sounded like incessant talking came from the favourite? There swept through the girD 
these windows, a sound to wlneli Frances paid mind like a bitter wind a cry against— 
no attention at first, thinking it nothing hut a Fate was it, or providence? Had they but let 
conversation, though curiously carried on with- alone, had each stayed in her own place, it would 
out break or pause. But after a while the have been Frances who should have met, with 
monotony of the sound gave her a painful sen- a fresh heart, the young man’s early fancy, 
sation. The street was very quiet even with- They would have met sincere and faithful, and 
out the hay. Now and then a cart or carriage loved each other, and all would have been w T ell. 
would come round the corner, taking a short- But there was no Frances, there was only 
cut from one known locality to another. Some- (Constance, to throw his heart away. She seemed 
times a street cry would echo through the*sun- to spe it all as m a picture—Constance with 
shine. A cart full of flowering plants, with a the red ribbons on her gray dress, with the 
hoarse-voiced propriety, went along in stages, smile that said it was only amusement; with 
stopping here and there ; but through all ran the little hand, the little white hand that gave 
the si ram of talk, monologue or conver-ation, the blow'. And theft all play, all piny, red or 
never interrupted. The sound affected the girl’s black, wliat did it matter? and the bullet; and 
nerve-!, she could not tell jvhy. She opened the the mother m mourning, and Markham. Con- 
door of the brougham at last* and wcut into the stance and Markham ! murderers. This was the 
narrow' little doorway of the house, where it cry that came from the bottom of tlio girl’s , 
became more distinct, a persistent dull strain heart. * Murderers!—of two; of him and of ! 
of speech. All was deserted on the lower floor, herself; of the happiness that was justly liers, j 
the door of the r ittin : r n\i -landing open, the which at this moment she claimed, and wildly , 
narrow staircase 1 .id.n l i 1 1sick man’s looms asserted her right to have, in the clamour of ' 
above. Frances felt iiei interest, her eager her angry heart. She seemed to see it all m 
curiosity grow at every moment. She ran lightly, a moment: how he w.is liers ; how she had given 
quickly up-stairs. Tin; door of the front room, her heart to him before she ever saw him; how 
the room with the balconies, was ajar; and now she <onU1 have made lam happy. She would 
it became evident that the sound was that of'not have shrunk fiom India or anywhere. She | 
a single voice, hoarse, not always aiticulute, J would have made him happy. And Constance, . 
talking. Oh, the weary strain ot talk, mono -1 for a jest, had come Ik* tween; for amusement, ; 
tonous, uuondmg—sometimes ri-mg faintly, some-! had broken Jus lieait. And Maikham, for 
times falling lower, never done, without a pause. 1 amusement—for amusement ’ had destroyed Ins j 
That could not he raving, Fiances saul to her-1 life; and herb as well. There are moments ] 
seif. Oh, not raving ’ Cries of excitement und ; when the gentle and simple mind becomes more ] 
passion would have been comprehensible. But terrible, than any fury. She saw it. all as in i 
there was something more awful in the per- a picture—with one clear sudden revelation, i 
sistency of the dull choked voice. She said to And her heart rose against it with a sensation j 
herself it was not George Gauntb voice: she of wrong which was intolerable—of misery, whit h j 
did not know what it was. But as 5-lie put she could not, would not bear. ■ 

forth all these arguments to herself, trembling, She pushed open the door, .scarcely knowing ! 
she drew ever nearer and nearer to the door. what she did. The "bed \y.v> pulled out from ! 

‘Red—red—and red. Stick to my colour: my the wall, almost into the centre of the room; : 
colour—my coat, Markham, and the ribbon. Yes, and behind, while this strange husky monologue , 
her ribbon. I say fed. Play, play—all play- of confused passion was going on unnoted, Lady 1 
always: amusement: her ribbon, red. No, no ; j Markham and the landlady stood together talking j 
not red, black, colour death—no colour, means j in calm undertones of the treatment to be cm- j 
nothing, all nothing. Markham, play. Gain or: ployed. Francos’ senses, all stimulated to the i 
lose—all—all: nothing kept hack. Red, 1 say; highest point, took in, without moaning to do | 
and red—blood—blood colour. Mother, mother! so, every particular of the scene and every word 
no, it’s black, black. No blood?-no blood— that was said. • 

no reproach. Death—makes up all—death. ‘I can do no good by staging now,’ Lady- 
Black—red—black—all death colours, all death, Marklum was saying/ ‘There is so little to be 
death.’ Then there was a little change in the done at this stage. The ice to hia head, that 
voice. ‘Constance?—India; no, no; not India is all till the nurse comes. She will be heie 
Anywhere—give up everything.—Amusement, before one o’clock. And in the meantime, you 
*did you Bay amusement? Don’t say so, don’t must just watcli him carefully, and if anything 
say so. Sport to you—but death, death, colour occurs, toll me. Be very careful to tell me every- 
of death. Black, or red—blood, all death colours, tiling ; for the slightest symptom is important.’ 
death. Mother! don’t puff on black—red ribbons ‘Yes, my lady; I’ll take great care, my lady.’ 
like hers—red. Hgarts blood. Not the bullet The ^foman was overawed, yet excited by this 
—her little hand, little white hand—and then unexpected visitor, who had turned the dull 
blood-red. Constance ! Play—play—nothing left drama of the lodger’s illness into a great, import- 
—play.’ ant, and exciting conflict, conducted by the highest 

Frances stood outside and shuddered? Was officials against disease and death, 
this, then, what*they called raving? Sho shrank ‘As I go home, I shall call at Dr -——’s’— 
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naming the great doctor of the moment—‘who 
will meet the other gentleman here; and after 
that, if they decide on ice-baths or any other 

active treatment- But there will be time 

to think of that. In the meantime, if anything 
important occurs, communicate with me at once, 
at Eaton Square.’ 

‘ Yes, my lady; I ’ll not forget nothing. My 
’usband will run in a moment to let your lady¬ 
ship know.’ 

‘That will be quite right. Keep him in the 
house, so that he may get anything that is 
wanted.’ Lady Markham gave her orders with 
the liberality of a woman who had never known 
any limit to the possibilities of command m this 
way. She went up to the bed and looked at 
the patient, who lay all unconscious of inspec¬ 
tion, continuing the hoarse talk, to which she 
had ceased to attend, through which she had 
carried on her conversation m complete calm. 
She touched Ins forehead- for a moment with 
the back of her ungloved hand, and shook her 
head. ‘The temperature is very high,’ she said. 
There was a semi-professional calm m nil she 
did. Now that he was under treatment, he could 
be considered dispassionately as a ‘case.’ When 
she turned round and saw Frances within the 
door, she held up her finger. ‘Look at him, 
if yon wish, for a moment, poor fellow ; but 
not a word,’ she said. Frances, from the pas¬ 
sion of anguish and wrflng which had seized 
upon her, sank altogether into a confused hush 
of semi-remorseful feeling. Her mother at least 
was occupied with nothing that was not for his 
good. 

‘ I told you that I mistrusted Markham,’ she 
said as they drove away, ‘lie did not mean 
any harm. But that is his life. And 1 think 

I told you that I was afraid Constance- Oli, 

my dear, a mother has a great many hard offices 
to undertake in her life—to make up for things 
which her children have done— on gaict/ilii cccur, 
w ithout thought.* 

l (iakU dit occur—is that what you cull it,’ 
cried Frances, ‘when you murder a man?’ Her 
voice was choked with tjie passion that filled 
her. 

‘Frances 1 Murder. You are the last one in 
the world from whom I should have expected 
anything violent.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the girl, flushed and wild, her eyes 
gleaming through an angry dew of pain, ‘what 
word is there that is violent enough ? He was 
happy and good, and there ware—there might 
have been—people who could have loved lmn, 
and—and made him liappy. When one comes 
in, one who had no business there, one who—. 
and takes him from—the others, and makes a 
sport of him and a toy to amuse herself, and , 
flings him broken away. It is worse than I 
murder—if there is anything worse than murder,’ j 
she cried. ! 

Lady Markham could not have been more 
astonished if some passer-by had presented a' 
pistol at her head. ‘ Frances! ’ she cried, and 
topk the girl’s hot hands into her own, fendcu- 
vouring to soothe her, ‘you speak as if she 
meant to do it—as if she had some interest in 
doing it. Frances, you must be just! * 

‘If I were just—if I had the power to be 
just, is there any punishment which could be 


great enough?—His life? But it is more than 
his life. It is misery and torture and wretched¬ 
ness, to him first, and then to—to his mother-r- 

to’- She ended as a woman, as a poor little 

girl, scarcely yet woman-grown, must—in an 
agony of tears. 

All that a tender mother and that a kind 
woman could do, with due regard to the import¬ 
ant business in her hands, and a glance aside 
to see that the coachman did not mistake Sir 
Joseph’s much frequented door—Lady Markham 
did to quench this extraordinary passion, and 
bring back calm to Frances. She succeeded so 
far, that the girl, hurriedly drying her tears, 
retiring with shame and confusion into herself, 
recovered sufficient self-command to refrain from 
further betrayal of her feelings. In the midst 
of it all, though she was not unmoved by 
her mother’s tenderness? she had a kind of 
fierce perception of Lady Markham’s anxiety 
about Sir Joseph’s door, and her eagerness not 
to lose any time in conveying her message 
to him, which she ^lid rapidly in her own 
person, putting tlw lbotman aside, corrupting 
somehow by sweet words and looks the incorrupt¬ 
ible functionary who guarded the great doctor’s 
door. It was all for poor Gaunt’s sake, and 
done with care for him, as anxious and urgent 
as it he had been her own son ; and yet it was 
business too, which, had Frances been m a moocl 
to see the humour of it, might have lighted 
the tension of her feelings. But she was m no 
mind for humour, a thing which passion lias 
never any <} on for or cognisance of. ‘ That is 
all quite right. He will meet tlio other Uo< lor 
this afternoon ; and we may be now comfortable 
that he is in the best hands,’ Lady Maihham 
said with a sigh of satisfaction. She added • ‘1 
suppose, of course, 1m parents will not luritate 
about the expense >’ in a family inquiring tone; 
but did not insist on any reply. Nor could 
Frances have given any reply. But amul the 
chaos of her mind, there came a consciousness 
of poor Mrs Gaunt’s dismay, could she have 
known. She would have watched her son night 
and day ; and there w r as not one of the little 
community at Bordigliera—Mrs Durant, with all 
her little pretences; Tasie, in her young-lady- 
liood, who would not have shared the vigil. 
But the two expensive nurses, with every acces¬ 
sory that new-fangled science could think of— 
this would have frightened out of their senses 
tli<* two poor parents, who would not ‘hesitate 
about the expense,’ or any expense that involved 
their son’s life. In this point, too, the different 
classes could not understand each other. The idea 
flew through the girl’s mind with a half-despairing 
consciousness that this, too, had something to do' 
with the overwhelming revolution in her own 
mind which carried everything before it A 
man of her own species would have understood 
Constance, lie would have known Markham’s 1 
reputation and ways. The pot of iron and the 
pot of clay could not travel together without 
damage to the weakest. This went vaguely 
through Frances’ mind in ,the middle of her 
excitement, and perhaps helped to calm her. 
It also stilled, if it did not calm her, to see 
that her mother was a little afraid of her in 
her ue'w development. 

Lady Markham, when she returned to the 
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brougham after her visit to Sir Joseph, mani¬ 
festly avoided the subject. She was careful not 
Jf) stiy anything of Markham or of Constance. 
Her manner was anxious, deprecatory', lull of 
conciliation. She advised Frances, with much 
tenderness, to go and rest a little when they 
home. ‘I fear' you have been doing too 
much, my darling,’ 8he cried, and followed her 
to lier room with some potion in a glass. 

* I am quite well,* Frances said; ‘ there is 
nothing the matter with me.’ 

‘But, 1 am sure, my dearest, that you are 
overdone.* Her anxious and conciliatory looks 
were of themselves a toruc to Frances, anil 
brought her hack to herself. 

Markham, when he appeared in the evening, 
showed unusual feeling too. lie was q£ the 
crisis, it seemed, of his own life, and perhaps 
other sentiments had •theiefore an easier hold 
j. upon lnm. He came in looking very downcast, 
with none of his usual banter in him. ‘Yes, 

I know. 1 have heard all about it, bless you. 
What else, do you think, qro (hose fellow's talking 
about? Poor lieggnr. \Vhc\ ever thought, he’d 
j have gone down like that in so short a time 9 
—Now, mother, the only thing wanting is that 
you should say “ 1 told you so ” And Fan ; no, 
Fan r.iu do worse; she ran toll me that she 
thought lie was sale in my hands ’ 

‘Jt is not my way to say I told you so, 
MaiKham ; hut vet’- 

‘ You could di> it, mammy, if you tried—that 
is well known. I’m rather glad he is ill, poor 
beggar; it slops the busmens. But theie are 
things to pay, that is the worst* 

‘Surely, il it is to a gentleman, he will forgive 
him,’ cried Frances, ‘when lie knows’- 

‘Forgive him ’ Poor Gaunt would rather die. 
j It would be as much as a limit’s life was worth 
to ofler to—foigive another man. But liovv 
should the ihild know’ 9 That’s the beauty of 
society aud the rules of honour, Fan. You can 
forgive a nmn many tilings, but not a shilling 
you’ve won from lnm. Anil how is lie to mend, 
good life ! with the thought of having to pay 
up iu the end?’ Markham repeated this 
despondent speech severdl time* before he went 
gloomily away. ‘1 had rather die straight off, 
and make no fuss. But even then, he’d have 
to pay dip, or somebody for him. It I had 
know’n wliat 1 know now, l*d have eaten him 
sooner than have taken liim among those follows, 
who have no mercy.’ 

‘Markham, if you would listen to me, \mi 
would give them up—you too.’ 

‘ Oh, T ’- he said with hi.*j short laugh. 

‘They can’t do much harm to me.’ 

‘But you must change—in that as well as 
other things, if’- 

‘Ah, if,’ he # said, with a curious grimace; and 
took up liis hat and went away. 

* Thus, Frances said to herself, his momentary 
penitence and her mother’s pity molted ifivny 
in consideration of themselves. They could not 
say a dozen words on <iny other subject, even 
such an urgent one as this, before tlieir attention 
dropped, and theyVrelapsed into the former ques¬ 
tion about themselves. And such a question— 
Markham’s marriage, which depended upon Nelly 
Winterbourn’s widowhood aud the portion her 
rich husband foft her. Markham W’as an English 
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peer, the head of a family which had been known 
for centuries, which even had touched the his¬ 
tory of England here and there; yet this was 
the ignoble w’ay in which he was to take the 
most individual step of a man’s life. Her heart 
was full almost to bursting of these questions, 
which had been gradually awakening in her mind. 
Lady Marklmm when leifc tilone turned always to 
the copsojntion of employment—of those letters 
to write which filled up all the interstices of her 
other occupations. Perhaps she was specially 
glad to take refuge in this as-aimed duty, having 
no desire to enter again with her daughter into 
any discussion of the events of the clay. Frances 
withdrew into a distant corner. She took a book 
with her, and did her best to read it, feeling 
that anything was better than to allow Herself 
to tliink, to summon up ogam the sound of'that 
hoarse broken voice running on in the feverish 
current of disturbed thought. Was lie still talk¬ 
ing, talking, God help him ’ of dentil and blood 
and # the two colon A, and her ribbon, and the 
misery wlmh was all play? Oil, the misery, 
causeless, unnecessary, to no good purpose, that 
had come merely from this—that Constance had 
put herself in Frances’ place, that the pot of 
iron hail thrust itself in the road of the pot of 
day. But she must not think—she must not 
think, the girl said to herself with feverish 
earnestness, and tried the book again. Finding 
it of no avail, however, she put it down, and 
left her coiner and came, in a moment of leisure 
between two letters, behind her mother’s chair. 

‘ May l ubk you a question, mamma ? ’ 

‘As many as you please, my dear;’ but Lady 
Markham’s face bore a harassed look. ‘ Von 
know', Frances, there are some to which there 
is no answer—which 1 can only ask with an 
aching heart, like yourself,’ she said. 

‘This is a very simple one. It is—have I any 
money—of my own?’ 

Lady Maikham turned round on her chair 
and looked at her daughter. ‘Money,’ she said. 
‘Alt; yon m need of anything 9 Do you want 
money, Frances? I shall never forgive myself, 
if you have felt yourself neglected.’ 

‘It is not that. 1 mean—have I anything of 
my own ? ’ 

After a little pause. ‘There is a—small pro- 
\ ision made for you by my marriage settlement,’ 
Lady Markham said. 

‘And—once more—could, oh, could I have it, 
mamma ? ’ 

‘ My dear child 1 you must l»e out of your 
senses. How could you have it at your age— 
unless you were going t# marry ? ’ 

This suggestion Frances rejected with the con¬ 
tempt it merited. .‘1 shall never marry,’ she 
said ; ‘ and there never could be a time when 
it would be of so much importance to me to 
have it as now. Oh, tell me, is there no way 
by which I could have it now ?’ 

‘Sir Thomas is one of our trustees. Ask him. 

I do not think lie will let you have it, Frances. 
But perhaps you could tell him wliat you want, 
if you will not have confidence in me. Money 
is jU'it the thing that is least easy for me. I 
could give yon almost anything else; but money 
I have not! What con you want money for, a 
girl like you ? ’ 

Frances hesitated befose she replied: * I would 

-—r—■ 7==Z===~ 
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r.tUier not tell yon/ she said ; * for very likely 
you n ould not approve ; but it is nothing— 
w rong.’ 

‘You are very honest, my dear. I do not 
suppose for a moment it is anything wrong. Ask 
Sir Thomas,’ Lady Markham said with a smile. 
The smile had meaning in it, which to Frances 
was incomprehensible.* 4 Sir Thomas—will refuse 
nothing he can in reason give—of that^ I am 
sure.’ 

Sir Thomas, when he came bhortlv afterwards, 
said that he would not disturb Lady Markham. 
‘For I see you are busy, and I have something 
to say to Frances.’ • 

‘Who has also something to say to you/ Lady 
Markham said with a benignant smile. Her heart 
gave a throb of satisfaction. It was all she could 
do to restrain herself, not to tell the dear friend 
to whom slie was writing that there was every 
prospect of a most happy establishment for dear 
Frances. And her joy was quite genuine and 
almost innocent, notwithstanding all she knew. 

‘You have written to your father?* Sir Thomas 
said. ‘My dear Frances, I have got the most 
hopeful letter from him, the fir»t I have had 
for years. He a*ks me if I know what Rtate the 
Warren is in—if it is habitable? That looks 
like coming home, don’t you think? And it is 
years since lie has written to me before.’ 

Frances did not know what the Warren was; 
but she disliked bhowing her ignorance. And 
this idea was not so comforting to her as Sir 
Thomas expected. She said : ‘ I do not think 
lie will come,’ with downcast eyes. 

But Sir Thomas was strong in his own way 
of tluukmg. lie was excited and pleased by 
the letter. He told her again and again how 
lie had desired this—how happy it made him 
to .think he was about to be successful at last. 
‘And just at the moment when all is likely to 

be arranged—when Markham- You lia\e 

brought me luck, Frances. Now, tell me what 
it was you wanted from me ? ’ 

Frances’ spirits had fallen lower and lower 
while his rose. Her mind ranged over the new 
possibilities with something like despair. It 
would be Constance, not she, who would ha\ o 
done it, if he came—Constance, who had taken 
her place from her—the love that ought to have 
been hers—her lather- and who now', on her 
return, would resume her place with her mother 
too. Ah, what would Constance do? Would 
she do anything for him who lay yonder in the 
fever, for his hither and Ins mother, poor old 

I icople!—anything to make up for the harm she 
lad done ? Her heart .burned m her agitated 
troubled bosom. ‘It is nothing/ she said—‘noth-, 
ing that you would do for me. I had a great 
wish— hut I know you would not let me do it, : 
neither you nor my mother.* 

‘ Tell me what it is, ami we shall see.’ 

Frances felt her voice die away in her throat 

‘ We went this morning to see—to see ’- 

‘You mean poor Gaunt It is a sad sight, 
and a sad story—too sad for a young creature 
like you to be mixed up in. Is it anything 
for him, that you want me to do ? ’ 

She looked at him through those hot gathering 
tears which interrupt the vision of w’omen, and 
blind them when they most desire to see clearly. 
A sense of the folly of, her htqte, of the impos¬ 


sibility of making any one understand what was 
in her mind, overw'hclmed lieu ‘1 cannot, I 
cannot/ she cried. ‘ Oh, I know you are verj^ 
kind. I wanted my own money, if I have any. 
Hut I know you will not give it me,-nor think 
it right, nor understand what I want to do with 
it.’ • 

‘Have, you so little trust in me?’ said Sir 
Thomas. ‘ I hope, if you told me, I could under¬ 
stand. I cannot give yon your own money, 
Frances; but if it were for a good—no, I will 
not say that—for a sensible, for a wise purpose, 
you «hould have some of mine.’ 

‘Yours!’ she* cried almost with indignation. 

‘ 0 no; that is not what I mean. They are 
nothing—nothing to you.’ She paused when she 
had gaid tins, and grew very pale. ‘I did not 
mean-Sir Thomas, please do not say any¬ 
thing to mamma.’ • 

He took her hand affectionately between his 
own. ‘ I do not half understand/ he .-aid ; ‘ but 
I will keep your secret, so far as I 1 now it, my 
poor little gill.’ 

Lady Maikham aj, lier wii!*n;-1 dde, with her 
back turned, went on w.ili l.t t • oncspondenco 
all the time in high satisfaction and pleasure, 
saymg to herself that it would be far bettor than 
Nelly Winterbourn’s— that it would be the finest 
match of the year. 

(To be continued.) 

CURIOUS SUPERSTITION IN 
SUTHERLAND. 

In many parts of the Highlands there are 
various superstitious practices still resorted to | 
for the cure of disease. One of the strangest 
and most interesting eases of this kind mav be 
met with in tin* county of Sutherland. Here, 
in an unfrequented spot near the foot of Strath- 
naver, lies a small loch, to which superstition 
lias ascribed wonderful healing virtues. Its lame 
has spread far and wide m the northern coun¬ 
ties, and pilgrimages are made to it from many 
remote districts of Sntheiland, from the adjoining 
counties of Caithness and Ross, and even from 
Inverness and the Orkney Islands. It is not 
known when the loch first came into repute 
with the su k; but it must have been when 
superstition had a btrong hold in this .country, 
and ignorance prevailed among the people; for 
tins belief m the mysterious curative power of 
the water can be traced back through several 
generations. The water, and also the leaves of ! 
a plant which grows in the loch, are btill used ! 
by the sick at their homes; but to derive full j 
benefit from these, the ‘patients* must make a 
vhit to the spot. * j 

The tradition as to the origin of this healing II 
virtue is as follow s: A woman from Rose or 
Inverness at one time came to Strathnaver pre- j 
tending to cure all forms of disease by means I 
of water into wdiieh she had previously thrown I 
some pebbles, which she carried about with her. I 
She socn secured a widq, reputation in the strath 
on account of the miraculous cures with which i 
she was credited. Many persons looked with 
covetous eyes upon the mysterious pebbles, and ; 
would fain have got possession of them; but | 
the people dreaded to expose themselves to the ji 
supernatural power with which tkc woman w'aa |j 
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supposed to lie endowed, by endeavouring to 
deprive her of.the pebbles by unfair means. 
J^t length, however, a man named Gordon, in 
whose house she lived, determined to possess 
himself of them, and formed a plot for their 
capture. But the woman, discovering liih design, 
escaped in the direction of the loch. Gordon 
pursued. Finding that she could no longer 
escape her pursuer, the woman throw the pebbles 
far out into the loch, exclaiming in Gaelic, 
Mo-nar! (that is, ‘shame!’ or literally, ‘my 
shame ’ ’). From this exclamation the loch is 
said to have received the name which it still 
retains—Loch-mo-mu', and the pebbles are sup¬ 
posed to have imparted to the water its curative 
power. 

One would suppose from thi« simple legend, 
which attaches no conditions to the manner in 
which patients shouhh avail themselves of the 
peculiar power with which the water is imbued, 
that it would be an easy matter lor one to test 
its efficacy. There are, however, many ceremonies 
to be observed—as strange as they are incon¬ 
venient to the unfortunate patients ; though how 
they oiiguiated cannot be ascertained. The only 
condition which appears reasonable is that by 
which the covetous Gordon and all his descend¬ 
ants are ior ever denied any benefit from the 
water. There are only four clays in the vear on 
which mres can he effected--the first Monday 
(old style) of February, May, August, and 
November; and the ceremonies must he gone 
through between twelve o’clock on Sunday night 
and sunrise on Monday morning. The practice 
of visiting the loch in February and November 
1 ms long been discontinued, owing, doubtless, to 
the extreme unpleasantness .of taking a midnight 
! bath at such tunes. 

Shortly after midnight, the patients begin to 
I arme in carts, attended by relatives or jj lends, 

| many of the arrivals having travelled long dis- 
i tances during the previous Sunday. Without 
I loss of time, the sick are transferred to the, 
banks of the loch, and roaring fires are lit in 
j several places This accomplished, the patients 
immediately seek a cure by first throwing a 
I piece of silver money into the loch as a kind of 
j tribute ; then, wading into the water, they plunge 
three times beneath the surface ; and finally a 
few mouthfuls are • swallowed by each patient. 
Those who are able to take their bath without 
assistance, may suit themselves as to the length 
I of time they will remain in the water; but 
their unfortunate brethren who require to be 
carried in, often narrowly escape drowning, 
j through the mistaken zeal of their friends, who 
i are careful to give them a thorough immersion — 

! presumably 014 account of these cases being of a 
more serious nature. Having all rcgaiuecl dry 
ground, they proceed to dress themselves, and 
collect arouncf the fires which have for some 
time been blazing near the water's edge. * The 
welcome warmth of the fires is supplemented 
with plenty of viayclmtilut, and eatables of various 
kinds soon make their appearance. These they 
now proceed to dismiss amid lively conversation, 
interspersed with Vuany stories of former visits 
to the loch, and the maivellou* cures which 
resulted. 

The scene at this moment, as the midnight 
picnic begins,* is a very weird and striking one. 


The blazing fires reveal in a strong light the faces 
of the company, some of whom are still only 
half-dressed ; while upon the surrounding heather 
and the dark water close by, is cast u peculiar 
and ever-changing ruddy glare. Beyond, is the 
blackness of night—nothing being visible except 
the dark outline of the neighbouring hills, whose 
huge forms show themselves dimly against the 
sky. As ^soon as the dawn begins to appear, 
the gathering breaks up, and all prepare for 
dcpaiture- it being a rule that they must he 
out of sight of the loch before the sun rises, 
else their trouble will have lwen in rain. After 
filling the now empty whisky bottles with water, 
for the um* of helpless patients at home, a start 
is made on the homeward journey, anti the scene 
assumes its usual aspect. 

These strange pioceedmgs have of late years 
been gradually falling into disuse, but even still 
they may l>e occasionally seen. At one time, 
scores of men and women used to visit the loch 
—some to try its efficacy, while others went out 
of mere ciino-ity, for (he ‘Lorh-mo-nar night’ 
doing* always created great interest in the district. 
Many cures were attributed to the mysterious 
power of the water. It is noticeable, however, 
that the majority of those who sought such a 
cure were persons suffering from nervous com¬ 
plaints mid disordered imaginations, to whom 
the excitement of a midnight plunge 111 the loch, 
preceded and followed by a long journey in the 
bracing air of the lulls and glens, might con- 
! tribute all that was necessary to rcsloie them , 
to health, especially when supplemented by a 
I strong belief that a speedy cure would follow'. 
The water gets the credit of all the cures ; while, 
on the other hand, the failure to restore a patient’s 
health is geneially attributed to some breach of ; 
the observed conditions. 

THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS. 

Mr name is George Lewis I was born in 
Dublin; and I am a commercial Laveller. My 
first attempt to become a bagman was atteuded 
with such remai kable circumstances, that I 
venture to think they will be deemed worthy of 
record 111 these pages. In the autumn of 1881 
I was a deik in a lawyer’s office, on a \ cry 
small salary and with long hours of business. 

I saw no prospect of any improvement, and was 
becoming more discontented cveiy day with my 
position, when chance, threw in my way the 
book recording the Life of Geoige Moore, the 
Napoleon of bagmen, tyid I at once yearned to 
tre.ul in his footsteps, and see more of the world 
and its doings than I could ever hope to do in 
my then Reel tided * position. 1 hud an elder 
biother living in London, in the King’s Jload, 
Clnlsea, and to him I communicated my desires 
ami my ambition. He invited me to come fo 
London, os prc-enting a better field for the, pro¬ 
motion and attainment of my wishes. I there¬ 
fore left Dublin as soon as circumstances would 
permit, and took up my abode in the King’s 
Routt, Chelsea. I diligently perused the adver¬ 
tisements in the daily papers; and in about a 
week after my arrival in London, came across 
tlie following : ‘Wanted— A Ti livelier to journey 
between London and Yjpnnn. A knowledge of 
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German unnecessary. Liberal salary. Unexcep¬ 
tionable references given and required. Address 
C. It, Post-office, Charing Cross.' 

I wrote m reply, and stated my wishes and 
qualifications, giving my address at a neighbour’s 
house. I received an answer in due course, 
requesting that I would be in front of the Times 
advertising office, m Queen Victoria Street,* at 
seven r.M. on the following Monday. I kept 
the appointment in company with my brother, 
and paced up and down in front of the office 
for nearly an hour ; but C. It. did not put in an 
appearance. Naturally, I felt much disappointed, 
and somewhat disgusted at this treatment. In 
two days I received a second letter, signed 
Charles Ross ; but the letter itself was written m 
a different hand from the previous one. The 
gist of the letter was as follows. The writer 
expressed his regret tliat he had been nnable to 
keep Ins appointment, in consequence of an 
unexpected summons to Birmingham on import¬ 
ant business; but that lie Would this time meet 
me on the following Tuesday, in front of the 
Vestry Hall in the King’.s Road, Chelsea, ns that 
road appeared to be my place of residence, and 
I should thus bo put to as little trow bio as 
possible. He requested that 1 would mine alow. 

The circumstances appeared somewhat suspi¬ 
cious, and to be enveloped m an element ol 
unnecessary mystery. For a time, 1 felt dis- 
posed to ignoic the communication altogether; 
out my brother persuaded me to piobc the 
matter to the bottom, and said lie would be a 
witness of the interview', hut at a distance. 

When the day arrived, I proceeded to the 
Vestry Hall; and after waiting a few minutes, 
was accosted by a man of gentlemanly appear¬ 
ance and address. He* was fair in complexion, 
and his face was closely shaven ‘Mr Lewis,’ 
‘Mr Ross.' The introduction was complete 
lie proposed that we should adjourn to a more 
secluded place, where we could dis< uss the busi¬ 
ness in private. As we walked along the King’s 
Road, he conversed on miscellaneous topics. Pre¬ 
sently, we arrived at an open space where bricks 
and mortar encumbered the ground, and half-built 
houses stood mound, looking ghastly in the fast 
gathering gloom ol an autumnal evening. Then 
my companion faced me, and thus began * ‘ I 
wish you to convey a huge quantity of valu¬ 
able diamonds to Vienna. You will have to 
make three journeys, and lake thirty thousand 
pounds-worlh each time. I will give you one 
hundred pounds before you start on your first 
journey, nnd one hundred and fifty on your I 
return. Two hundred five you stait on your 
second journey, and two hundred and fifty on 
your return. And three hundred on your return 
from your third and last journey. You will 
thus receive the sum of one thousand pounds 
for your trouble, which I think you will admit 
is a liberal recompense.’ 

I was petrified with astonishment. At length 
I ventured to gasp forth a few words: ‘Why 
do you thus place implicit confidence in an 
entire stranger V 

My companion replied : * You have an honest 
face; hut I shall not trust you, nevertheless. 
You will never be lost sight of. One of my 
colleagues will always be at hand. Your igno¬ 
rance of German will prevent you from talking 


of your commission. I forgot to mention that 
you must not carry firearms, as that might arouse 
suspicion.* « 

In a dazed manner, I murmured : * Whence 
come these diamonds ? ’ 

‘They are stolen,’ replied my companion with 
the most supreme sang-froid. 

1 resolved to temporise for a while. ‘ In what 
way should I transport them \ ’ 

‘ See! ’ said my friend, unbuttoning liis coat, 
and displaying a waistcoat, with broad stripes 
in the pattern. lie pulled a string, and I beheld, 
where the stripes had been, lnu *3 or packages 
of tissue-paper, within which were secreted the 
costly gems. ‘ Should you divulge what I have 
told you,’ he proceeded, ‘vour life would not 
be worth a week’s purchase. Even now, we 
are watched by two confederates.' 

I involuntarily felt grateful that 1 aKn had 
a fiicnd who would report proceedin'% if any 
violence were attempted. 

‘Will you turn your head for o moment? 1 
wish to show you how speedily I can change 
my outwaid appearance.’ 

I conip’ud, t.Lin" fl’c precaution to stand as 
far away : i - po Ijimi my inysteuoiis friend. 

In u few seconds, he exclaimed: ‘You can 
now look this way.* 

In place of my fair-eomplexioned, sinooth- 
bliaven companion, I now saw a bwailhv liinii, 
with a blade beard and moustache, while, l»y 
some mechanical change in the. lapels of hib 
coat his attire was completely different. 

‘Of course you run the ii>k of being captured 
with the stolen diamonds oi* jour person, and 
for that ride we pay yon on the libciul scale I 
have mentioned. But you ale, l presume, com¬ 
pletely unknown to the point;, and if you pro- 
(•( ed on your journey m a quiet, natural manner, 
the risk is infinitesimal.’ 

During this speech, I had made ill) un mind 
to assume compliance; otheiwLe, J felt con¬ 
vinced I should never leave that lonely place 
with life. 1 said I would attend to any com- 
muni<alion, and do my h<*st m the matter. Wt> 
shook hands and parted, as he recommended 
tliat wc should not be seen together more than 
necessary. I cordially agreed with lnm, anil 
walked away at a rapid pace. I had mentally 
decided not to ictum to my proper home till 
after midnight, as 1 felt convinced I was under 
surveillance; so I entered the house of my 
friendly neighbour, nnd on sonic pretence, chatted 
with him till alter midnight, when I crept back 
to my own house like a thief. 

My In other strongly advised that I should 
leave London at once for several months, until 
the tli ics e.s had selected some fresh and more 
willing instrument for their nefarious designs. 
I am almost ashamed to confess fjhat the terror 
of the vengeance of the desperate crew with 
whom I was so nearly associated, prevented me 
fiom giving information to the authorities. I 
left London the following morning by the early 
newspaper train, and remained in a quiet country 
village for several months, during which time 
1 was informed that the house of my neigh¬ 
bour, w’here I l lqul taken refuge, was constantly 
besieged by inquisitive beggars and persons 
inquiring for imaginary individuals. I chanced 
to come across a diamond merchant, to whom 
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I related the story. He said I should never 
have made wort than one journey to Vienna. 
«BIiey would have paid me the first sum, and 
remitted the entire bulk at once, and then sum¬ 
marily dispensed with my services; so that, out 
of the fim hundred pounds, I should have had 
to*diabursc the amount of my journey to Vienna 
and back with all the contingent expenses. But 
the offer of ten times that sum was intended 
as an overwhelming temptation, to whn li many 
hitherto honest men might succumb. 

J had ceased to give attention to the subject, 
and wus placidly pursuing my chosen duties as 
a commercial traveller, when the London public 1 
and the country in general were startled by a 
| large roblx»ry of diamonds from the Post-office 
in Hatton (harden. This was in Apiil , 1882 . 
Then came the arrest of three men at Bulin, 
j who were finally extradited bv the English 
ambassador. On the first appearance of the 
| thiou's at a London police omit, I made an 
| effort to be present; and m tin* tallest of the 
I time prisoners, I recognised the Knave of Dia- 
: inonds, my old friend Charles,Koss. 

I’llJJSUKVED II ILK. '/ 

AVi III! it necessary to endeaiour to persuade the 
j*e,ider of the importance of milk a» an at fade 
of food, we could not do better than refer him 
j to write is upon the subject, who agree that its 
value cannot he o\er-estimated, inasmuch as ‘it 
j is capable of suppoiling animal life without any 
I other food ;’ and «s practical proof of the public 
belief m the statement, we would point to the 
glasses of milk seen now on all refreshment coun¬ 
ters, being preferred by many to the stronger 
beverages sold at the same places. But this addi¬ 
tional demand for the rich ami nourishing fluid 
is sometimes difficult to meet In the country, 
the supply at times runs short, ou account of 
the extra demand from our large towns and 
cities. But this is not all. Very much milk is 
wasted, for it soon turns sour ; and although even 
then it may he good for pigs, to humanity if is 
lost. The chief object of this paper is to threw 
some light upon the only substitute for fresh 
milk—namely, preserved or ‘condensed milk,’ 
which » not undA-stood as it deserves to be; 
such objections to it being raised, as an excuse 
for its non-use, as: ‘Surely it, cannot, contain all 
! Bv constituent parts of milk.’—‘Don’t jou think 
I it is adulterated?’—‘It is sold in tins, is it not, 
ami it won’t keep after it is oucc opened?’— 
‘It is expensive, I believe.’—‘D q you think it 
is really nutritious?’—‘I wonder whether they 
are clean and» particular in the process of pre¬ 
serving it 1 * 

Let us endeavour to answer some of these 
objections. First, then, as to condensed milk 
containing all the constituent parts of milk. 
How can it he othenvise, when the mi Be is 
taken straight from the cow, and, while still 
warm, put through the refrigerator—the first 
step in condensing 4 This being the case, it is 
not robbed of it? cream ; butter, consequently, 
is rather higher in price in the* neighbourhood 
of a milk-factory, because it is less plentiful, the 
cream bciug in the milk which is scot to the 
factory. * 


With regard to its adulteration—our own 
manufacturers assure us upon the label on each 
fin, that only the purest sugar is used in pre¬ 
serving it; and as tiiere is little or no sediment 
either before or after we boil it, their assurance 
seems iound. 

TIicti as to its keeping—the writer has kept 
it uftor it lias been opened* for three weeks, and 
even a month, and then it was pure and sweet, 
only a little dried by exposure to the air. 

The question of expense needs but to be 
glanced at for us to see that condensed milk 
is the cheaper. A fivepeuny or sixpenny (one 
pound) tin of preserved milk makes two 
quarts of good milk ; and we know that fresh 
milk varies m price from fouipence to sixpence 
per quart. It makes excellent puddings, at the 
rate’of half a one-pound tin to a quart of water ; 
and for infants’ food, directions are given with 
each tin. 

Last, but not least, .the cleanliness of its 
manufacture, of wJfttli we are assured by a 
lecent visit to one of our milk-factories. Wo 
enter tlie great stone yard, and are shown the 
lifts which convey the cam* of milk up into the 
loit, where they are weiglrcd and their contents 
pa-sod on ; tin* empty cans being returned m 
similar maimer- That these cans are clean we 
may he sure, lor the fanner takes care of that 
for his own sake, as no nulk would be accepted 
at the factory which was not pure; and pure 
it could not be unless tlu* can which contained 
it was perlectlv clean. * 

Now we follow our guide into a large room 
with a pavement floor. Here there are large 
baths of cold fresh water, m which the cans of 
condensed milk float until they arc to be removed 
to fill the little cans wlmh au* being prepared 
for the milk. Here a continual stream of cold 
water keeps everything cool and clean ; but of 
course we have no desire to remain long, as the 
paved flooring is ovei I lowing with water, and 
the atmo-phere is such as would render a pro¬ 
longed stay more enjoyable when the thenno- 
meter stands at ninety in the shade rather than 
when it register forty-five; so we pass on to 
see the making of the little cans, liere is a 
machine for cutting the tm into the required 
lengths, after it has been well wiped on both 
sides with a clean cloth ; and Ihrrc is one* for 
cutting out the circles for the tops and bottoms. 
The sheet of tin is scarcely touched with the 
hand, the machine cutting out nud at the same 
tune throwing the shining circlets into a basket, 
which when full is carried into the soldering- 
room. Here they are qml together, pressed into 
sliajs*, and soldered by machinery, passing so 
quickly before our.eyes that vve are dazzled by 
tin* bright flashes of the tin*.. Next, they aie 
tested, each one separately, to see if they are 
air-tight. If not, they are sent by the examiner 
to the ‘ repuh ing-room ’ to be made so. They are 
then earned l>v boys, on wooden trays, to the 
‘filling-room,’ where the women sit, each with a 
large bright canister before her, having a tap, 
which she turns, holding the tin can to receive 
the'creamy fluid. These cans are filled with 
great rapidity, and are then carried away on the 
vvooilen trays, to be finally soldered ; thence to 
the labelling department; and lastly, to the 
packing-room, to be pu4 up in paper and boxes 
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for travelling, large quantities of this milk being 
sent, abroad. 

To our question as to the return of empty tins, 
we are told ‘ it would never do; we should not 
know into whose hands they had been ; and it 
would not be worth our while. As it fjs, we 
can answer for the purity of everything We 
commence with the vaw materials, as you have 
seen, even to the timber of which our packing- 
cases are made, which you shall see, if you 
like.’ 

We do like; and .are soon watching the intri¬ 
cacies of cutting the slabs of wood into the 
required lengths for bottoms, sides, and tops or 
lids. But our interest is at its height when 
we see the great machine gently, and almost 
noiselessly, drive in a row of nails at once, so 
that with one or two turns the box is strongly 
made. After it is filled with tins of milk, it 
comes hack once more, to have the lid nailed 
on, and is complete. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

I The meeting of the British Association at 
Aberdeen 1ms proved to be m every respej t a 
great success. The subjects diw.lived have been, 
in point of general interest up to the average, ' 
and the meeting has fulfilled one of its most 
important uses, in giving to the public an 
epitome of the work done, by various brain- 
workers during the past twelve months. Those i 
who have not the leisure or opportunity of study- 
ing the ‘Proceedings’ of our various learned 1 
societies are able, by means of the published 
abstracts of papers brought before, tins annual 
gathering, to learn the progress that is being 
made m the chief fields of research, and every 
reader is likely to find more than one subject 
in which he can take an interest. Even tins 
utilitarian mind which has no patience with lhe 
term ‘original research’ unless it bears imme¬ 
diate commercial fruit, must acknowledge that 
the Association deals with matters of a highly 

j practical and valuable nature. 

In Mr W. H 1’recce’s paper on the Strength 
of Telegraph Pole*, the curious fact came to 
light, that for the past Unity years our telegraph 
engineers have been misled by the textbooks in 
imagining that fir-poles had about double the 
strength which they really possess. A series 
of careful experiments has lately shown this to 
he the case, and as a consequence, stronger trees 
are now selected for supporting the wires. 
Another question dealt with by the energetic 
electrician to the General Post-office related to 
the relative in wits of iion and copper wire for 
telegraphic purposes. A wire two hundred and ! 
6 eventy-eight miles long has recently been erected . 
for experiment between Newcastle and London. 
This wire weighs one hundred pounds to the 
mile against four hundred pounds—the weight 
of the thicker iron wire generally used—the cost 
of each being about the same. The copper wire 
shows a decided superiority in speed of wording, 
the relative figures beiim as follows : In simplex 
working the copper will transmit four hundred 
and fourteen words per minute, against three 
hundred and forty-five f jvords for iron; and in 


duplex working, copper two hundred and seventy, 
and iron two hundred and thirty-seven, words 
per minute. It L also proved that copper is lr-. 
far the better conductor for telephonic purposes. 
With reference to the improvement that has 
been made in the rate of working triie Wheat¬ 
stone automatic apparatus, Mr Preece stated that 
whereas in 1877 the speed was eighty words per 
minute, it has now reached the extraordinary 
rate of four hundred and thirty words per 
minute. 

Professor W. L. Macadam, in the course of an 
interesting paper on the Diatomaceous Deposits 
m Aberdeenshire, stated that last season some 
hundreds of tons of this earth had been employed 
by Messrs Nobel m the manufacture of dyna- 
mite-r-dynaimte being, as our readers will remem¬ 
ber, simply a porous earth moistened with nitro¬ 
glycerine A great future was anticipated for 
the district where the deposit occiu -, but the 
industry was doomed, owing to the discovery 
of a far more powerful explosiv m blastmg- 
gelatine. 

Professor M‘ICcndrick’s paper on the Action 
of Gold upon Microphytes gave an account oi i 
some experiments made with a machine specially , 
constructed for the propose. Putrescible sub¬ 
stances in heimetie.dly sealed vessels were ex¬ 
posed tor some hours to an extremely low tun- 
peiuture, after which they were allowed to lli.ivv, 
ami were kept tor some time in a warm room. 
The substances were uflcrwaids submitted to the 
searching eye of the microscope. As a result 
it was lound that organic fluids may he exposed 
to a temjKiiuturc of one hundred ami twenty 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit) for at least one 
hundred hours ; but after being kept in a higher 
temperature of about eighty degrees, fermentation 
and pul,refaction will go on m the ordinary way. 
Thu’s the hope of any piactii .il result fiom steri¬ 
lisation by cold is destroyed. The important 
point m these experiments is the ecitamty that 
fresh meat cannot he tinned and exported, as 
cooked meat H 

In drawing attention to lhc neglect of the 
antarctic region as a field for exploration, Admiral 
Sir Erasmus < hnmanney gave a summary of what 
had already been learned regarding that far-off 
region, from which he thinks vve may infer that 
the South Pole is capped by an eternal/' glacier. 
He advocates the formation of an expedition 
which should pass.a winter in the antarctic-zone, 
so that the conditions ami phenomena may be 
compared with what vve know about the arctic 
regions. 

Tin* paper upon that all-important subject Casu¬ 
alties at Sea was chiefly valuable for the interesting 
discussion which it raised. Sir James Douglass, 
in giving his opinion upon ships’ lights as a pro¬ 
tection against collision, considered that all such 
indications were only available for a short dis¬ 
tance. What is wanted is some "plain system of sig¬ 
nalling which shall be visible for two or three miles. 
He wondered why no more effective alarm than 
a whistle was in common use, and would have a 
steamer use all her boiler-power in sounding a 
fog-horn, which should he hoard for a distance 
of two or three' miles in any weather. Incident¬ 
ally it was stated that a new system of buoys luul 
been practically arranged, and that very soon they 
would bear one universal language. - 
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Want of space unfortunately prevents us giving 
even a brief account of many other papers brought 
«Ji#fore the British Association at its recent meet¬ 
ing ; but we cannot refrain from pointing out the 
extreme interest attaching to Mr Timm’s account 
of his recCht ascent of Mount Roranna, anti still 
mftro so to Sir John* Lubbock’s recent researches 
into the ways of his humble friends the ants 
an<l bees. 

It is a well-known fact that in warfare, for 
every bullet which finds its billet, many hundred* 
are fired away which do no harm to anybody. 
As a case in point, we may mention the circum¬ 
stance that in three months of his weary cap- 
tiuty at Khartoum, General Gordon’s troops tired 
away half a million cartridges without making 
anv son-able diminution in the number of # their 
opponents. One of the chief reason* of this 
waste of powder and "shot i* the difheulty of 
judging distance and correi tlv adjusting the rille 
so that it may be elevated to the required 
pilch. The same difficulty holds good of course 
with reference to nit tilery, and until ‘they get 
the range,’ artillerymen cannot, hope for much 
result from tin ir work. With the view of 
met ting this difficulty, many so-called range¬ 
finder* have been invented, some of them of a 
most complicated and eumbci*ome description. 
Two, however, have lately been mtioduced, one ot 
Uiitisli and the other of German origin, which 
present such advantages in pot lability and ease 
of working that thev are likelv to supersede all 
other-); but which is the better of the two in 
practice, remain- to be proved. 

The Weldon TiuHgo-tindor is a little instrument 
the si/.e of a watch, containing two prisms cut 
at different angles, and it i* used m the following 
manner: The observer brings first one prism to 
bis eve, and ob-erves in it the reflected object 
whose distance from him lie is desirous of .ascer¬ 
taining. Ho projects this object upon some other 
object in the di.-.t.ml landscape, and makes a 
mental note of their apparent conjunction. Theft 
] (resenting the other pi ism to the object m the 
same way, he note* that the two images will 
not coiue into the same place unless he moves 
Ins position—it may be some yards ahead. When 
this is done, the distance he has paced is taken 
as a Base line, which, multiplied by fifty, will 
give tlu» solution of the problem desired. This 
instrument has been adopted by the War depart¬ 
ment. 

The other llangc-finder to which we call 
attention is the Telemeter of Lieutenant von 
Ehrenberg, which is so far like that just 
described in being of the size of a watch, but 
is unlike it in every other respect. It tlepends 
for its efficiency not upon the sense of sight, 
but upon hearing, and is based upon tlu* well- 
known circumstance, that sound taices a definite 
time to travel through the air, averaging three 
hundred and sixty* yards per second. In prac¬ 
tice, the observer notes the flash of a gun from 
the enemy’s lines, upon which he depresses a 
knob on tho instrument,* which causes its finger 
to travel round th« dial. When the sound of 
the discharge readies his ear a few seconds later, 
another touch stops the hand. A glance at the 
dial then indicates exactly the distance which 
the sound-wave has travelled, ft wilWbe seen 
that both thefts instruments are simple in design 


and use; but we are inclined to favour the 
British one, as it in no way depends upon the 
action of the enemy. 

The sudden appearance of a new star in the 
Andromeda nebula represents one of those marvels 
of tlnJ heavens which even the clo\ cre*t astrono¬ 
mers tan tell us very little about. The spectro- 
scijpe has decided that the star is within the 
star-cloud, and there our knowledge of it comes 
to an end. The strange appearance will serve 
to remind the thoughtful once more of the 
extreme* littleness of our globe when compared 
with the va-l range of the universe ; for we 
are reminded that although this star only became 
apparent just now, the event, whatever it lie, 
happened probably more limn a century ago ; at 
least, it is estimated that the star is situated at 
such a distante from ns, that its light travelling 
at about one hundred and eighty thousand mile* 
a second, won hi take such a period of time to 
reach this enith. 

Fresh subsidences* in the salt districts of 
Cheshire, ow’ing to the constant dissolution of 
the rot k salt below by the pumping out ol lume, 
halt; given 11 -e to the erroneous ltlea that through 
the*clucked enith the salt*deposits may become 
contaminated with sewage. That such a thing 
can hardly oct in will be acknowledged when it is 
remembered that tin* earth through whit It such 
matter must jK*rcolate will net as a filter and 
purifier. But even it any gerun did find their 
way to the salt, they luu-t be destroyed by the 
heat that i* u-etl subsequently to drive oil the 
water by evaporation, before the product is ready 
for market- It 1 * too much tin* lash ion in these 
days to discover linking sanitary danger* where 
none exist-. 

In a German technical paper, Heir Emmerig 
assert* that lrom careful observations he lin* made 
he is convinced that bee* give warning of an 
approaching thunderstorm. Bees that are gene¬ 
rally quiet and harmless will on such occasions 
become excited and irritable, attacking any one 
who approaches the lnve, even if it be their usual 
attendant and familiar friend. Sometimes he lias 
observed that when the baiomet'*r and hjgeometer 
have foretold a coming storm, the bees have 
remained perfectly quiet, and no storm ha* come. 
On the other hand, the bees have often foretold 
by their behaviour the approach of a storm which 
has subsequently arrived, wluu the instruments 
have a I fori led no indication ot it. 

A house containing in one of its upper rooms a 
quantity of old iron, was recently struck by 
lightning at Neuft batcl, Switzeiland, and burned 
to the ground. An account of the occurrence 
was brought before the Fieiuh Academy of 
Sneuce, and it w as. suggested that the metal in 
the house attracted the lightning. M. Galladon, 
in lefusmg to accept this explanation said that 
there was no truth in the popular supposition 
that a building with a metal roof, or with metal 
in it* construction, was more liable to lightning- 
stroke than other buildings, provided that the 
metal were not in direct communication w ith the 
earth. But he suggested that the presence of the 
iroiAri the house referred to had very likely led 
to its destruction by fire. For it is well known 
th.it any combustible substance placed between 
two conducting surfaces—and in this case the 
muss of iron and the humid atmosphere outside 
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the house would represent sncli surfaces—would 
be in danger should an electrical discharge take 
place between them. 

Artificial lithographic stones have been in¬ 
vented, and are manufactured at Frank tort by 
M. RosenthaL The ingredient used iif their 
preparation is simply cement, which liasj how¬ 
ever, to go through hateful manipulation befbre 
the stones are fit tor the printer’s use. , Tfie mode 
of manufacture is briefly as follows: Finely 
ground cement is mixed with water and allowed 
to harden into slabs. These slabs are next heated, 
and wetted with water until they crack in every 
direction. Once more the material is ground into 
fine powder, and is mixed with an equal quantity 
of dry cement. The mixture is now put into 
moulds, still in a dry slate, and is subjected to 
very heavy pressure. Whilst still under pressure, 
water charged with a certain quantity of very fine 
cement is forced through the mass and binds its 
particles together. 

Profeasor Dunninglon ot the University of 
Virginia has hit upon a way of preserving chalk 
diagrams and drawings made for < lass illustration, 
which may be found useful by many of our 
readers. Some teachers and lecturers are i emnrk- 
ahly expert with blackboard and (halk, and we 
have seen sketches in differently coloured einvons 
so finely executed that it seemed a pity to efface 
them at the end of the lesson. Professor Dun- 
mngton makes his drawings in coloured chalks on 
unsized paper, and they are subsequently passed 
through a bath of very dilute varnish composed 
thus : Dammar varnish one pnrt, spirits of turpen¬ 
tine twenty-five parts. After being hung up to 
dry for a few hours, the drawings so prepared 
can be handled without any chance of the chalk¬ 
lines rubbing away. The varnish lias fixed the 
chalk particles firmly to the paper. 

Mr S. Piclder has devised a system of raising 
trucks of minerals from the shaft of a mine, which 
is very ingenious, and of which we have lately 
had the opportunity of inspecting a working 
model. The method is based on the man-engine, 
which has now been ill use for many years in 
Cornwall ami other mining districts. Tlie man- 
engine consists of two long beams, which extend 
down the whole length of the shaft, to which 
are attached little platforms at intervals of 
about six feet. The beams are governed by a 
seesaw attachment to the engine at the pit- 
bunk, so that they are constantly moving up 
and down in reverse dilutions to each other. 
By this motion, the platforms ot every stroke 
ot the engine are made for a brief time to 
pause opposite one another, so that a man wish¬ 
ing to ascend the shaft has merely to watcli his 
opportunity and step from platform to platform, 
on the right and left hand beams alternately, 
until he arrives at the top. lie can, of course, 
descend to hie work in the same way. In Mr 
Piehler 5 ® arrangement, the platforms would be 
large enough to accommodate a truck of coal or 
other mineral, and they are so contrived that, on 
meeting one another they tip up obliquely. Thi< 
tip naturally causes the truck resting on. the 
platform to run off to the platform which next 
is brought against it, and so the vehicle runs 
from side to side until it reaches the mouth of 
; the shaft. This method would, if adopted, not 
I only save much labour,*but would prevent coal 


being knocked into small pieces by constant 
change of receptacle. 

A village in Switzerland more than fitv> 
thousand feet abo\ e the sea-level, and surrounded 
on all sides by snow-clad mountains, with a 
climate where the thermometer often stands at 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit in the day, and bcl'ow 
zero at night, docs not seem to be quite the right 
place for consumptive patients to winter in. Yet, 
such is Davos, where, for many seasons recently, 
doctors have been sending their patients with 
the best results. These results are due. fo the 
extreme dryness and puiity of the‘air, the dry- I 
ness removing catarrh of the bronchial tubes, 
and the absence of organic matter m the air j 
preventing irritation and breakmg-up of lung ! 
tissu-. Patients are recommended to begin their j 
stay in the place during the summer, so that the 
coming autumn may accliftiatiso them and enable ! 
them to bear the cold of winter The place j 
has plenty of amusements, and the only fear 
is that it may become overcrowded, when its 
benefits must surely d’sappear For further par¬ 
ticulars ot this new health-resort we refer our 
readers to a long account of it published in the 
Times newspaper of September 30th. 

A new kind of paving material under the. name 
of Grano-mctullic Stone has recently been intro¬ 
duced, and is now under trial in a portion of 
the Strand, London. It is composed of blast¬ 
furnace slag and granite in certain proportions, 
which are crushed and mingled with Portland 
cement A rough ballast forms the substratum 
of the roadway or footpath under treatment, and 
the new nmteiial is laid upon tin* after hating 
been mixed with an alkaline solution into a 
paste. The process of laying is inexpensive, and 
the pavement is ready tor traffic in ordinary 
weather in twelve hours. Mr lhtant, of Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, is the patentee 

INVENTIONS. 

AN IMrilOt EXTENT IN SPIRIT STOVER. 

Messrs H. A. Knox & Co., of Tlounsditch, London, 
and.of New York, hate recently brought out a 
spirit blove, which, while it tallies with preceding 
artulesof a similar kind in the means by tvhn.U 
the light is produced, is fitted with a simple but 
effective mechanism by which the light can bo 
regulated. This mechanism is of the following 
description : the tvirc-gauze elliptical disc through 
which the oil filters upon the tvick below is sur¬ 
rounded by a margin of metal plate, and beneath 
this metal plate are fitted two crcscent-shapcd 
slides, which, moved backwards and forwards by 
means of little rods projecting from either side 
of the stove, have the power to reduce the flames 
to the smallest size, and, if desired, finally to 
extinguish them. With the ‘Eclipse* Spirit Stove, 
baby’s food, &c., can be kept warm or simmering 
lor any length of time. 

A SAFE STIRRUP. 

Recognising the elements of danger which exist 
in the kind of stirrup that lias so long been in use 
—notably that Vhich results from its inability 
to release the foot of the rider if in the event 
of an rfbeident he falls from the saddle—Mr 
R. Wright, of High Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
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lias recently brought before the attention of 
equestrians a nflvel invention, ami one which 
should think is likely to prove a boon. 
One thing # is aimed at in the Safety Saddle 
Stnrup-iron, and that is the releasing of the 
rider’s foot* immediately he lalls from the saddle 
an?t before be reaches the ground. This end is 
attained by the following means: the bottom of | 
the stirrup, or that paid which receives the sole 
of the rider’s boot, is set upon pivots, and thus i 
revolves ireely in harmony with any movement 
of his foot. A joint occur*., too, upon each ot the 
side-arms of the stirrup, and these yield with a 
slight pressure; while still further ‘give’ is 
imparted to the contrivance by the roil under 
which the attaching si tap passes being made to 
revolve freely. Mr Wright points out tho4 the 
invention gives a more springing action, mid is 
much easier in use, Until the ‘uncouth primitive 
• iron hoop’ hitherto known as a stirrup. This 
latter contrivance, he contends, has caused the 
deaths ol numbers of persons, who, when they 
have fallen from the saddle, have been dragged 
along with their heads to tin' ground, and thus 
killed. As it seems impossible that, tins could 
occur when the new stirrup !*■ u-ed, the novelty 
ought to command attention. 

MW.lt:, WRINGER, AND TV RLE C( WHINED. 

With the development of effective mechanical 
precede*, the practice of ‘washing at home’ - and 
thus abolishing a ready means by vvhn h infec¬ 
tious diseases can be brought into a household 
—is rapidly spreading; and as a nm-eqiienco, 
machines of different types are mtrodueed into 
our kitchens. That these machines should, as at 
pre-cut, stand in their positions occupying space 
uselessly during sis out of every seven clays, is a 
domestic misfortune ; at least, so it has apparently 
appeared to Messrs Thomas Linloy and Sons, of 
Stanley Street, Sheffield, who have brought out 
an ingenious combination machine. On ‘washing- 
day,’ this is a mangle, and, with a little modifi¬ 
cation, a wringing-machine; while during the 
remaining days of the week it fills flic rale of a 
stout an<l useful kitchen table, and, as far as a 
hasty glance can tell, nothing but a kitchen 
table. The arrangement, indeed, by which the 
mechanical part, from being securely fixed in 
the wodflen frame, *is divested of its fly-wheel 
and folded down beneath the table-top, is of so 
efivelive a kind as to entirely hide it Irani view. 
Nor must it be supposed that this arrangement 
is obtained at the expense of strength and dura¬ 
bility ; for the rollers and other parts of this 
machine are made as large, as strong, and as thick 
as in ordinary*inaclimes. 

• 

AN INGENIOUS FISHING-FLOAT. 

Bottom fishers have from time immemorial 
been, put to a greaf inconvenience in the pursu¬ 
ance ol their craft. They have been unable, when 
angling in anything of a breeze, to detect a 
‘nibble* or the ‘bite’ of a small fish from,the 
movement of their float* caused by the ripples 
of the water. Tims? many fish have been missed, 
and many times anglers have ‘struck’ at 
nothing. Mr A. V. Oatmur, of lit Kbury Street, 
London, lias introduced the ‘ Eclipse ’ float, which 
does away with the inconvenience i?i ques¬ 
tion. A porcupine quill, having a Bmall ivory 


ball at the top and a cork cone at the bottom, 
hjis in the centre a loosely-running cylinder of 
the latter material, occupying less than the inter¬ 
vening space. The line passes through the ball, 
the cylinder, the cone, and a little eye attached 
to thc,f>ottom extremity of the quill. When in 
the ufaight position in the water—and it may 
be ‘added that the float, fs ‘self-cocking’—the 
cylinder, occupies a central position between the 
ivory ball and the cone, it being separated from 
bqtli by a small space. The entire contrivance 
will riM* and fall upon the ripples; but a‘bite,* 
or tug upon the lino, will draw down the quill 
and its ball-appendage, without affecting the 
cylinder. Thus, uhcu the angler sees Ins float 
bobbing up and down, he will take no notice; j 
but .wlieu lie sec*, that the ivory ball descends j 
towards the top of the cylinder, lie will know j 
that there is a fhh attacking Ins bait and that 
lie may ‘ strike ’ 

TWENTY-TWO TOOLS IN ONE. 

A combination tool, invented by (tiptain Ilarfcs- 
liornc, of the Bengal army, and which has been 
commended bv Lord Napier<d Magdala, appears to 
possess Considerable advantages. Captain Harts- 
home’.s implement is no child’s toy, but an article 
winch might find a fitting place slung from the 
saddle of a cavalry sojdier or in the knapsack of 
a traveller. Eoigcd from only two pieces of j 
wronght-.steel, without am’ brazing or welding, j 
the implement comprises as many as twenty-two j 
tools, and weighs two and three-quarter pounds, j 
Combined are a hammer and a hatchet, wire- . 
nipper , four files and a rasp, a saw, a screw- | 
diivei, a crowbar, a luadawl, and a pair of tongs ; J 
while the instrument further comprises a pair <d j 
compasses, a tvvclve-uu li rule, a straight-edge, and j 
a T square. If, too, a portion of the metal is i 
buried in a block of wood, the remaining part i 
represents a useful little anvil; while the implc- j 
incut, having a known weight of two and three- | 
quarter pounds, can be used as a poise for weigh- j 
ing forage, &r. The makers are Mews Hill and . 
Son, of 4 ITaymarket, London ; and the price is ; 
twenty-five shillings, eleven shillings extra being 
charged for a solid leather case. 

A DOCKET FILTER. 

The idea of a filter which, carried in the 
pocket, can be used to convert the brackish anil 
inquire water which the soldier, tourist, &c., 
encounters at almost every turn, into a harmless 
liquid with winch he can readily slake his 
thirst, is not a new one; but m the Maignen 
Patent ‘Watch* and ^Soldier’s Filtre Pwipidc* 
there are many valuable characteristics which are 
quite novel. The two forms in which the inven¬ 
tion is manufactured differ from one another, 
not in the principle on which they per f orni their 
common function, but in their mechanical con¬ 
struction. The ‘Watch’ filter is shaped like 
the familiar portable time-piece; the ‘Soldier’s* 
is cylindrical in, form. We will give a descrip¬ 
tion of the latter. It consists of a frame covered 
with, asbestos cloth, this asbestos cloth being 
coated with powdered carbo-caleis, which is the 
filtering medium, and which can be discharged 
—along with all the impurities it may have 
arrested—-and replaced, the process being gone 
through as often as ntcessary. The frame is 
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included in a cylindrical tin box measuring five 
indict by one and a half, which can be con¬ 
veniently used as a drinking-cup. Attached £o 
the filter is an india-rubber tube, through which 
the water may be drawn from a rivulet, bottle, 
ca*k, &c. The contrivance can, however, he used 
w ithout this tube; while a third method if us© 
possible is that on the principle of a siphon, 
water being automatically drawn impure from 
one vessel and discharged pure into another*- 
The patentee is Mr P. A. Maignefc, of 32 'St 
Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, (J ; and the agent, Mr 
Goy, of 21 Leadenliall Street, E.G. 

TO FREVENT CANDLES ‘GUTTERING* AND 

' SLOl'J'lNf!.’ , 

Mr G. F. Thompson, of 3 New Street, TV.mrtfck, 
liaft brought out a Mmpio ami elficacious little 
contrivance called a * Patent Handle Economiser,’ 
which aims at preventing, in the first place, the 
waste entailed in the ‘guttering’ or running over 
of a candle ; and in the second, the inconvenience 
and injury attending the ‘ slopping’ or spilling 
of grease-drops. As is well known, both when 
being carried about and when placed even in a 
slight draught, a candle is apt to mi .behave 
itself in the manners indicated; and it is not 
too much to say that this circumstance lias done 
not a little to* restrict its use, and to banish 
from -the desks and tables of many, a form 
of illuminant which for softness and subdued 
brilliancy holds a high place. Mr Thompson’s 
‘ Economiser,’ wdiieh is made of brass, is nothing 
more than a short piece of tubing curved in 
at the lop in a manner to make the ciictini- 
ferenre of the upper extremity smaller than 
that of the lower. The contrivance is placed 
over the head of the oundle; aipl upon the 
.wick being ignited, the melted superficial grease- 
finds its,level beneath the apex of the ‘Econo¬ 
miser,’ the curved character .of which pfcoves 
the means of imprisoning the liquid and pre¬ 
venting its running over the side. Something 
of the kind was, wc Awdieie, brought out a feu 
years back; but the metal employed being lead 
or pewter—both of which are very heavy, and 
quick conductors of heat—the devices served 
actually to melt ftway the candle. Mr Thompson 
himself has not arrivtd at liis present iesult 
without considerable preliminary experimentation. 
His first little dome-shaped contrivances wore 
made of tin, and these served their * # purpose 
well. But he aimed at realising a * further 
improvement, and so tried brnsk At first, lie 
made his ‘Economiser.’ too heavy, and found 
that they got rather h >t. The more recent 
samples," however, on which he rests Jhis reputa¬ 
tion, scarcely get hot at all, and cool as soon as 
tlie candle is extinguished. 

PRESERVING VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FOOD. 

An apparatus for preserving food, constructed 
on strictly scientific lines, lias been patented by 
Mr B. H. Tliwaite, of 37 Victoria Street, Liver¬ 
pool. Four, eight, pr more small chambers, 
constructed-: to contain meat, poultry, vegetables, 
&c., are arranged around a vessel contafAmg 
water. Beneath this vessel there is a, receptacle 
holding a specially made oil-lamp, iIntended to 
burn pure paraffin or other liydro-carbon. Con¬ 
necting tubes, fitted will; valves, join tlic several 


food-chambers with the receptacle containing the 
lump; while other connecting tubes, also fitted 
with valves, run from the fowl-chambers to thf, 
water-vessel. The last-named itself carries an' 
outlet cock. Turning to the principle on which 
the apparatus is constructed, it should be stated 
that, food having been placed in the preserving 
chamber, the lamp is ignited, and the valves of 
the two sets of connecting tubes having been 
opened, the outlet cock of the water-vessel is 
also opened. The issuing liquid occasions an 
aspirating action in the vessel, and, through the 
connecting tubes, the air is drawn from the 
preserving chambers. The consequent displace¬ 
ment h filled up by lh A ga ■u- products of 
combustion which find tie ir wav iiom the lamp- 
receptacle through tin* connecting tubes. As 
soon as the water in the vessel falls to a given 
level, the lamp may lie extinguished and all the 
valves closed. The air has thus been withdrawn, 
and, in the gaseous pioducts from the lump- 
recopjacle, a powerful antisent > hat. taken it-, 
place. The result is $Jial food can be preserved 
in the chambers in a perfect state—no suspicion 
ot decomposition manifesting itself—for several 
months. 


Oh, thro*- little bird . on a In amble spray ' 

Each flew to find him a nest. 

Then* was one went miely over the sea ; 

.And one flew straight fm the North Countue , 

I>nir the thud 

(attic hud, 

He winded his way to the watciy West, 

Where one that I lov< sits sighing. 

Oh for the witheiing bramble spray, 

.And the lmd that sleeps in his nc'-t * 

Theie is one in a castle over the sea , 

And one m a pine in the North Conn I,i ic; 

Hut the thud 
Little bud, 

IT- ■’ '.‘all'! far in the West, 

V. n <■'. i! .1 I love lien dying. 

*- Ah me, foi the thorny bramble Rpray 
And tin* weaiy bird in liia nebt! 

Theie i.s one that dreams of the silvci sea ; 

Aud one looks over the North Oouutiie 
But the third 

Little biid, * 

lie bin'll o’ei a grave in tlio silent West, 

. Where one that 1 love is lying 

* Philip Thtnk. 
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CURIOSITIES OF POISONS. • 

In popubu language, a poison is a -nbsUnce 
which, administered in .small dose's, de-tun* life*. 
Obuou-ly, however, the toxicologist mu-t ol neces¬ 
sity enlarge the definition, and embrace main 
substanrt- not generally acei plod as poi.-om. No 
one outside* tin* f,unity would, for example, con¬ 
sider Midi w'ell-known mod n ines ,is e*n*am of 
tartar, tartaric and, alum, Epsom .‘•'alts, aud even 
ordinary table wilt, to bo poison.-, and jet each of 
llie*-o substances lia- been the* cause ot more than 
one ae ridcntul or tiimiit.il ial.ility. Not only mi, 
but tlio commonest of dome.-tu remedies may be 
made 1 , by abuse*, to come under the room sane e 
e>f tin* to\icologi*-t. A niiinbe'r of jeans ago, a 
paragraph appeared in .some ol the medical 
journals concerning the ele.tlh ot an innkeeper 
front the oflee't.s of a ejuaclc pill. Il appeareel 
that the man was in the habit of taking the pills 
to such excess that be was edten obliged !o sent! 
fe»r medical advice to cure lnm. Reing warned 
against the danger of the practice, lie began to 
take them m secret, excusing the number that 
lie still continued to buy by slating that be gave 
them to bis horses. A post-mortem examination 
lelt no doubt whatever about the cause ot liis 
death. Wo moiely quote the case*, to show the 
truth of the aphorism, that while a poison ni^y 
in small doses be a medicine, a medicine in largo 
doses may also be a poison. 

“Tffodern investigation and discovery, especially 
into those subtle and active principles derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, lmve undoubtedly 
done much to enlarge the scope, and render the 
study of toxicology more elaborate and difficult 
than it was in more remote tunes. Still, eajly 
investigators seem to have been aware of wliat, 
even in this enlightened # age, may be called a 
fundamental principle*^ the treatment of crises 
of poisoning—nam*l>, the prevention of the 
absorption of the poison into the system. Thus, 
Nicandcr, Galen, and Dioscorides all recommend 
the application otf cupping instruments, tucking 
the wound, cauterising with hot irons, and the 


! application of leeches in (lie treatment of bites 
from venomous animals and insects. On the 
•aim 1 principle, lmt oil was a common remedy 
for internal poisoning, on tin* supposition that 
the oil not only acted as a quick emetic, but<al»o 
prevented the poi-ou ironrbemg absorbed into the 
svstem. H is cm ions to notice in passing how r 
thoroughly modern practice i- m accord with the 
principles here laid down marly seventeen cen¬ 
tum s ago. Let any one, however ignorant in 
oilier respects, be bitten by a dog or cat, par¬ 
ticularly m tlie .summer season, when rabies is 
thought to prevail, and the first impulse is to 
get the wound cauterised. If this is impossible, 
the more primitive plan of sucking the wound 
is alino.-t instinctively adopted. In like manner, 
lor internal pui-nnmg there is scarcely an instance, 
even will* all the many subtle oigauic poisons 
of the present tune, in winch the free adminis¬ 
tration of emetic-, followed by oleaginous or 
mucilaginous drink-, to prevent absorption, is not 
applicable. Again, it. was remarked by Avicenna, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, that 
venesection should not take place unle-s where 
the poison was distnbuted over the whole, system, 
a , w hen the veins were full, the poi-on could 
not g< t admission into them. The wisdom of this 
observation lias been amply confirmed by the 
researches of Orfila, Magendie, Fans, and others 
in the present century. Not only have such 
spec mlists investigated the action of poisons on 
the human sy.-tem, and flms demonstrated what 
was previously, to u great extent, mere conjec¬ 
ture, but they have also instituted a scientific 
tieatmeut of poisoning, wliuh sharply marks the 
toxicology ot the present time from that of any 
other age—namely, the use of chemical antidotes. 
The importance of this last point can only be 
propJrly estimated when wv consider the number 
and potency of many of the chemical and medi¬ 
cinal poisons discovered in recent times. 

Tartar emetic, which probably, next to arsenic, 
has utlaincd the most unenviable notoriety in* 
our day for criminal proceedings, was .dis¬ 
covered towards the middle of the seventeenth 


the seventeenth 
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century. Hydro cyanic ac id, the most potent of 
poisons, tlu* vap< >iir oFudrfcff, accidentally inluded, 
has been known to produce serious consequences, 
was only discovered towards the latter end ot 
the eighteenth century. Oxalic a cid, winch lias i 
probably caused more dc<iths^Uian any other 
poison Irom accidental administration, owing to 
it* having a somewdiat distant resemblance to 
the w’ell-known medicine E])s<»m salts, was dis¬ 
covered about the same period. >J tftAphj .i, the 
most important and useful of the vegetable 
poisons, although known in a very jmpiue state 
as ‘ Magistcrium Opii’ in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, was not obtained as a well defined base 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
S tr ychnine w.i- <ii**o\ir>d about the same time; 
tvhueacorTtt inc*—first brought into dibit in tup pro¬ 
minence in this country m connection with the 
notorious eriminal LaniMin—was discovered a 
few years later still. After this, in rapid suc¬ 
cession, followed the discovery of nicotine, the 
active principle of the tobacco-plant; atijrpine, 
the active principle of the deadly nigliLliadch 
chloroform, the w r ell-known Kinesthetic ; ami 
chl oral^ "tong considered a chenn .1 . ’{*.. 

butf witlnn the bust few year.*, m, .• I 
and used as an opiate by the hundredweight 
Medicine has at the same linn* been enriched bv 
the addition of such powerful av< nU as the ordeal 
or Calabar bean of Africa, and the airtuv-poibon 
or ciifiinrTjfTUc'Trrdiaiis 

The very mention ot these deadly aiicnts is 
sufficient to indicate the ditliculty and import¬ 
ance of the work of the toxicologist, as well as 
of medical men generally, at tlu* preseut time 
The difficulty and importance he m vainms dim - 
tions, but paituulatly in the preliminary detec¬ 
tion of the symptoms of poisoning, m the prompt 
administration of the mobt suitable antidotes, and 
im the post-mortem detections of the poison in 
cases of death. This last point is no€ the least 
important, a-? one on nous Jact in count (turn 
with the majority of tl.r f« *-*>.■» poisons is 
the rapidity of their <>i I'-i-.t ■ n, and the 
consequent difficulty of deteiting them bliortly 
after death. Tliis i.s characteristic of every 
organic poison; but several of tbo.-.o jn*t men¬ 
tioned are not of organic origin, such as hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, chloroform, chloral, Ac., and jet, 
being volatile, or readily decomposed into volatile 
principles, they also very soon es<ape the pos¬ 
sibility of detection. This is not. the ease, how¬ 
ever, with the older and better known mineral 

I ioisons, as they are all indestructible by the 
apse of time. Several well-authenticated* cases 
of the detection of mineral poisons long after 
death are given in every text-book on Poisons; 
but the following remarkable cases have not been 
cited, so far as we are aware. 

A wealthy county farmer in England having 
died, w ? as buried in the tomb where his father 
had been interred thirty-five years before. An 
examination of certain of the bones of the father 
disclosed brilliant particles of a metullic-lqpking 
substance, which, on being collected together, 
presented a considerable quantity of what was 
moved to be oxide of mercury. The mercury 
had thus been preserved for more than the third 
of a century in the body of the deceased, the 
probability being that he had been in the habit 
ol taking it medicinally during the latter part 


of his life. An equally remarkable cose, or 
rather series of cases, came under the notice of 
the late eminent chemist, Mr Heripath of Bristol, 
in w'hich ho found abundant traces of arsenic in 
the bodies of several young children after a lapse 
of eight years; the evidence both of cruqjnal 
poisoning and of the presence of the pdfl-son used 
being so clear, that the jury wdthout hesitation 
returned a verdict ‘that the deceased children 
died from the effects ot arsenic, hut liow or by 
whom administered, there i« no evidence to show’/ 
The presence of small quantities of eertain 
metallic poison*, such as ar-<*me, copper, lead, 
or mercuuy m the system does not, however, 
necessarily imply either accidental or criminal 
poisoning Mercury in om* form or another is 
often admiuisteiod as medicine; lead is fre¬ 
quently present in our food as well as in the 
water we drink; eoppa is used to give eert un 
preserved vegetables the bright green of llie In h 
lnut; while arsenic i* so frequently met with 
in nature that a French chemist undertook to 
find’it in the leg* of any old chair* It i- found 
in <on-uderal•!<■ tiaces in certain soii* ; and tin* 
fad l»*d at lead in one instance to tin* nujuiltal 
, of a.prisoner indicted for minder, through the 
ingenious suggestion, that the ui*cmc found in 
tin* body might lm\e filleted through the wet 
«oil into a <rmk found m the lid ot tlu coffin, 
and thus pu*--ed on to the body where it wa*- 
found. There i* no end to the ingenuity of 

counsel in such cu-es In another instance, 

arsenic, was found in the liquid contents of the 
I ‘•tom if*U m (on-idernble quantity, hut the analisis 
m this iuse had not extended to the tissue*. The 
| counsel in define contended that the proof ot 
poisoning had failed, inn-much a* the medical 
i evidence should have proud the absorption of 
j the poison by tlu* In sue- to piodiue poisoning. 

I Tlu* pn-oner was acquitted Not 1c*- ingenious 
wa* the defence of counsel in tlu* case of Mad. litv* 
Smith in 1857 for the minder of l.Aogelier 
at (ilasgow l>j the admmi illation of arsenic. 

; Counsel founded their dt fence mainly on two 
points. The first was the fact, that eight v-eight 
grmis of arsenic had been found m the* body, 
and that Mich a largo dose had never before been 
proved to have bien .*: n«-5.i i ]y swallowed ; 

arguing from this that ■ jii-.*i must have 
been nel{-administered. The second point was, 
that tlu* purchases of arsenic which the prisoner 
was proved to have made were intended for 
cosmetic purposes. 

The. idea ol using arsenic as a cosmetic takes 
us almost mu oii-i lously back to the beginning 
of the . igliteenth century, when an old hag, 
named Tolhinm, of Naples, was strangled lor 
having directly or indirectly b on tin* cau>e of 
pm .oiling more than six hundred persons. The 
poison which she prepared was proved to he 
inoiely a solution of salts of arsenic, and this 
preparation was found to be in circulation 
throughout Italy under the assumed name, for 
secrecy, of a famous oil, supposed to possess mira¬ 
culous healing properties... Any one in the. secret 
could buy the poison under, the guise of using 
it as any liniment or cosmetic might be used, 
while under its cover lay death to the victim m 
a day, week, or month, at the will of the adminis¬ 
trator. • * 

Strange as it may appear, national crime like 
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this seems very much to have nm in cycles in 
some continental countries; and although our own 
country has been free from it in such gigantic 
proportions, it has not altogether been so free j 
from the crime of murder as not to make us 
thankful tjjafc modern investigation has rendered 
the perpetration of such villainy almost impossible. 
Every murder of modern times has but made 
the perpetration of future murder less easy ; and 
the very ingenuity of counsel in their detomv of 
such cases has only assisted to this end, bv o\pok¬ 
ing all the weaker points for the In lure guidance 
of the public prosecutor. Were proof ol tin- 
needed, it is only necessary to point out that 
some of the most notorious crimes of modern 
times have been committed wilh 11n* most subtle 
and powerful of all known poisons, and directed 
with a skill and ability which could onlv proceed 
from a trained and scientific nequainlaino with 
the substance used. What, however, has 1m*i*ii the 
re-ull? Strychnine in the hands of Dr 1’aimer, 
tartar emetic in that of Dr l’i it* hard, and aconi¬ 
tine in that of Dr Laiu-ou, too certainly accom¬ 
plished tlu: purpose lor which they were in¬ 
tended ; but with all the ingtnuify and ‘■kill 
and opportunitv at their disposal, tlicv could not 
escape the fruit-ol their \ill.uny. Their lu-toiy 
is a bin king proof ol the fact, that it modern 
discovery has given the agents for perjw tiwting 
crime, it has no less \added the means lor their 
scientific detection. 

Not the lead, interesting of many «mums 
features connected with the prediction and 
consumption of certain poison- i„ the <\tia- 
ordmary quantities that are m some iii-t.ui'e- 
manufactured. What becomes of them? Il i- 
comparatively o.'wv to under-tand wli.it is implied 
by one tlmil .and Winchester quarts of chlotolorin, 
and one thousand or even ten thousand ounces, ol 
morphia; but what of a poison like chloial ' It 
ha- alliady been stated that chloral is at present 
being manufactured by the hundred weight. Thi«, 
however, as a matter of fact, lull- far short ol the 
reality, as one German manufacturer recently 
admitted the production of half a ton woekl\ 
in his laboratory alone. There is no rcc op-ed 
outlet for the consumption of this suVt.mio . 
saving that of internal adiuim-tiation, and wo I 
confess the imagination gets 1 tallied m endeavour¬ 
ing to estimate the hundreds ol thousands of pam- 
stiicken, weary mortals who mu 4 swallow an 
indefinite number of half-tons weekly, in do-.*- of 
twenty or thirty, or at the most forty grains each. 
A number of years ago, something little -bort 
of a panic was occasioned l>y attention having 
been called to the fact that strychnine* was being 
manufactured in enormous quantities, one thou¬ 
sand ounces having lx*en known to l>o pun lmscd 
atone time. Who} became of this c\truo".)iii.uj 
quantity was the question that not unnaturally 
seized the public mind. As a medicine, its use 
is necessarily very limited ; while its indiscrimi-« 
nate sale or employment as a destructive agent 
for vermin—the only other legitimate purpose to 
which it is known to W applied—^is restricted 
by legislative enaitmoitt. In such circumstances, 
it was reasonable to t,eek some other explanation 
for its enormous production, and the public mind 
somewhat mysteriously fixed upon ben as being 
the inodium. For a xime, it w as currently believed 
that the bitter principle of the hop was substi¬ 


tuted, or at lea4 fortified, by the help of strych¬ 
nine ; and although this was ultimately dis¬ 
proved, the mystery of the quantities in‘which 
it was being manufactured was only partially 
solved by the suggestion, that it was probably 
destined for the colonies, to jy^hfrin c.\ terminating 
vermin there. 

Still another curious fact remains to he noticed 
m connection with strychnine—the frequency 
with which it lias been found m admixture witn 
another neutral principle called pantonine. San- 
touiuc is derived from the seeds of the A demist a 
santninca (wormseed), and is much used m medi¬ 
cine as a simple verm dime, particularly for chil¬ 
dren. It will therclore be at once understood 
that a mixture of the two substances means death 
to am rme getting pitch a do-o ; and a* a matter of 
fact, deaths have occnrnd in our own count ty, in 
France, Spam, German v, ami in Amorim, from 
tin i extraordinary cause* It will be kept in mind 
that we do not speak at present of a simple e.we 
of -illi-filiition, m winch tlu* doctor or the druggist 
lifts and dispenses from the w rung bottle. Deaths, 
unfortunately, have oeemred ju tin- way also, 
but, generally speaking, then* is no ifiy.-k*iy what¬ 
ever about smli cases. Th<^ mystery we refer to 
ip, that wmtonine, which m 1 J ■ ,, v ha- been 
in the first mstanct derneo !• a,- sources, 

extending over a period ol jours, and in the* 
experience of various nationalities, ha- been 
pioved to he mixed with strychnine. Various 
suggestions and theories have been put 1’oith to 
account for llv* i l.”''. ! 'lumig-t others the 

probability that i seeds may have 

been adulterated by other seels resembling them, 
but stryt Unine-yielding, and al.-o that the cases of 
poisoning narrated weie not caused by strychnine, 
but wcr<* actuallv produced by an overdose ol san- 
lonmp itself, a< ting on sonic peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of the constitution This last suggestion is at once 
met by tin* direct l.i'd, tl a* hum'- vva- not only 
discovered in the i . *, * !• i\* r *. *es, oil a post¬ 

mortem examination being made, but its .source 
was ahn traced, and, in e\eiy case the mixture 
as stated, sati.-laotui lly proved As to the other 
theory, the mixture of seeds, granting that the 
sime process which extracts the santonine from 
the santouica would also extract the strviliuine 
from the strycluios, it is hardly conceivable that 
the adulteration would escape the notice of the 
different manufacturer.-; far lc.— would it be 
po-sible, even it it did, to produce a simple 
nurture of crystal.-, such as appears to have been 
characteristic of these lutaJitn*-. In the process 
of inlli the two substances would not 

hav. !!.-«■ I separately*!** form a mixture, 

but would have blended together to form a dis¬ 
tinct and uniform efvstal. The more probable 
explanation is, that a distant re-emblance both 
in the spelling ri 1 "'urn •:of the two names, 
favoured by .i!*i*l 1 \ >» :'«ii physic.*’, appear¬ 
ance, has led to some confusion at one point or 
another, whereby the one has been accepted for 
the otli4r. Still, even witli this explanation, it 
remains a curious fact, that the error lias so 
frequently repeated itself both in this and other 
countries. 

Mistakes of any kind with poisons will almost 
always lead to results more or less serious, as 
well as mysterious, if not detected m time. The 
dismay, for example, thut was caused five or six 
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years ago by numerous fatalities from the use 
of a dusting powder largely adulterated with 
arsenic must still be fresh in the memory of 
every one. Fifteen children died from arsenical 
poisoning produced by the use of this powder, 
and while, fortunately, its supply was distinctly 
and quickly traced to it'* source, and its use con¬ 
fined to a comparatively limited area, the mystery, 
we believe, has never been explained ns to how 
the arsenic was substituted for terra alba , which 
it was sold as, and supposed to be, or how it 
came to be supplied in such large quantity with¬ 
out detection in some maimer or other. 

Equally serious and still more mysterious was 
a case that happened m a madhouse m the 
Southern States of America with aconitine, 
shortly after thin powerful agent had been 
brought prominently into note in connection 
with the trial of Luinson. The medicines—in 
this instance all simple, it apjH'ars- were given 
to the patients of the asylum in open dishes 
carried on trays; and whilst the trays were 
waiting for the nurses to take them to their 
different wards, it is thought some one must 
have tampered with them. Within a lvw minutes I 
after the medicines had been taken, the patients ! 
complained of the effects ; and within ten minutes ; 
several had died, whilst other two died after two: 
hours, and another still alter two day?.. Post-, 
mortem examinations discovered the presence of 
aconitine in considerable quantity, ami some of | 
it in the crystalline form The fatal results could j 
not be attiilmtcd to any of the ordinary prepara¬ 
tions of aconite; while, to add to the mastery, j 
aconitme was unknown in the laboratory of the 
asylum, neither was it kept in stock by any 
chemist in the town. Anything more fiendish 
than this, if done intentionally, mil scarcely be 
eonceived. Tt opens up, howevei, a question 
which has olten forced itself upon the writer ub 
a probable solution oi some unexplained and appa¬ 
rently unexplainable crime.-. Has the secret pos¬ 
session of or the power of obtaining such powerful 
agents as those w r e have hem speaking of, not 
a tendency to act on certain morbid mi mis, insti¬ 
gating to the perpetration of crime? Every one 
has read of the impulse which seizes some indi¬ 
viduals on looking over any huge pre< ipice, to cast 
themselves headlong from it The impulse is 
described in some instances as being awful in its 
intensity. Is it not possible that certain indi¬ 
viduals may thus also lie acted upon to commit 
some fearful crime, when possessed of the means 
to do so ? Read in this light, some historical 
crimes become intelligible, at least in so l’ar as 
supplying the link tiiat is so often aw anting as 
to their cause—namely, motn e. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

And Constance, too, had found it amusUig; she 
did not hesitate to acknowledge that to herself. 
She had got a great ileal of diversion out of 
these six weeks. There had been nothing, really, 
w’hen you came to think of it, to amuse any¬ 
body : a few dull walks ; a drive along the dusty 
roads, which were more dusty than anything she 


had ever experienced in her life; and then a 
ramble among the hills, a climb from terrace to 
terrace of the olive gardens, or through the stony 
streets of a little mountain town. It was the 
contrast, the harmony, the antagonism, the duel 
and the companionship continually going on, 
which had gi\en everything its zest. The scien¬ 
tific man with an exciting object under the 
microscope, the astronomer with his new star 
pulsing out of the depths of sky, could scarcely 
have been more absorbed than Constance. Not 
no much ; for not the most cherished of star¬ 
fishes, not the most glorious of stars, is so exciting 
as it is to watch the risings and flowings of 
emotion under your own hand, to feel that you 
can cause ecstasy or despair, and raise up another 
human creature to tire heights of delight, or 
drop him to depths beneath purgatory', at your 
will. When the young and ciuel possesb tins 
power—and the very young arc often cruel by 
ignorance, by nubility to ui.uer4anil suffering 
—they are seldom clever enough to use it to 
the full extent. But Constance was ••lever, and 
had tasted blood before H had made the tune 
pass as nothing else could have done. It had 
carried on a thread of keen interest through 
all these coininonpla*e pursuits It had been 
a- amusing, nay, inmli moie so than if she 
had loved him ; for she got the advantage of 
all his follies without sharing them, and fell 
lnr-elf to sfand high m cool ethereal light, 
while the, unfortunate young man turned him¬ 
self oul-ide in for her •: l./i t« nm \t She had 
enjoyed heiself. She d I i.> t <!• i y it; hut now 
thde was the penalty to pay. 

Hu was gone, clean gone, escaped from her 
power; and nothing w r us left hut the begg.nly 
elements of this small bare life, m which there 
was nothing to amuse or interest. The roads 
were more dustv than ever, lying white m heat 
and du-t, which ro-e m • hunks round eveiv 
carriage—cairiage 1 that was an euphemism—cab 
which pa—ed. T]ye sun blazed everywhere, so 
that one thought regretfully of the dull skies 
of England, and charitably of the logs and rains. 
Then* was nothing to do but to go up among 
the olives and sit down upon some ledge and 
look at the sea. Constance did not draw, neither 
did she read. She did nothing that could be 
of any use to her here*. She regretted now that 
she had allowed heiHolf at tile very beginning 
to fall into the snare of that amusement, too 
ready to her baud, which consisted of Captain 
Gaunt. It had been a mistake, if for no other 
reason, at least because it left’ the dullness more 
dull than ever, now it was over. He it was who 
had been her resource, Ins looks and ways her 
study, the gradual growth of his love the romance 
,.which had kept her going. Bho asked herself 
sometimes whether she could possibly have done 
as much harm to him as to herself by this indul¬ 
gence, and answered earnestly, No. How could 
it do him any harm? lie w’us vexed, of course, 
for the moment, because he could not have her; 
hut very soon he would come to. Hp would he 
a fool, more of a fool than she thought him, if 
he aid not soon see that it. was much better 
for him that she hail thought only of a little 
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amusement. Why should he marry, a young 
man with very little money 1 There could be no 
doubt it would have been a great mistake. Con¬ 
stance did not know what society m India is 
•like, but she supposed it must be something like 
society at home, and in that case, there was no 
doubt he would have found it altogether more 
dithcult, had he gone .back a married man. 

She could not think, looking at the subject 
dispassionately, how he could ever have wished 
it. An unmarried young man (she collected) 
gets asked to a great many places, where the 
people could not be troubled with a pair. And 
whereas some girls may he promoted by marriage, 
it is almost ahmi/n to the disadvantage of a young 
man. So, why should he make a fms about it, 
this young woman of the world asked herself. 
He ought to have been very glad that he bad 
got his amusement and i\p penalty to pay. But 
lor herself, she was sorry Now he was gone, 
there was nobody to bilk to, nobody to walk 
with, no means of amusement at all. She did 
not know what to do with herself, while he was 
speeding to dear London. What was she to do , 
wilh herself? Filial pietv and the enjoyment, 
of her own thoughts—wit bout anything to do 
even for her father, or any subjeet to employ her 
thoughts upon—-these were all lli.it seemed to be 
lelt to her m her life. The tourists and invalids 
were nil gone, so that tlieu* was not even the I 
chance of somebody turning up at the hotels;! 
and even the daunts-between whom and herself' 
there was now a gulf fixed- and the, Durants, 
who wore limes unspeakable, wen* going away. 
W bat was she to do ' 

Alas, that exhilarating game which had ended 
so sadly lor George daunt, was not ending very 
cheeifully for <’oii'daneo. It had made life too 

tolerable—it had kept her in a pleasunt self- 
deeeption as ty the reality of the lot she had 
chosen. Now that utility flushed upon her — 
nay ; the word is lar too animated ; it did not 
flash, nothing any longer Hashed, except that 
invaiiublc, intolerable sun—it opened upon her 
dully with its long, long, endless \istas The 
still rooms m the Palazzo with the green 
closed, all blazing sunshine without, all dead 
stillness and darkness witlun—amt nothing to 
do, nobody to see, nothing to give a fresh turn 
to her thoughts. Not a novel even ' Papa’s 
old books upon out-of-the-way subjects, dreary 
as the dusty road, endless as the uneventful days 

aud papa himself, the centre of all. When 
site turned this over ami over in her mind, it 
seemed to her that if, when she first came, instead 
of being seduced luto flowery paths of flirtation, 
she lmd paid a little attention to InSr fathei, it 
might have been Jletter for her now. But that 
chance was over, and George Gaunt was gone, 
and only dullness remained behind. 

And oh, how different it must be in town, 
where the season was just loginning, and Frances, 
that little country thing, who would care nothing 
about it, was going to lie presented ! Constance, 
it is scarcely necessary to .say, had boon told 
what her sister was # t0* woar; iuleed, having 
gone through the ceremony herself, and know ing 
exactly what was righf, could have guessed with¬ 
out being told. How would Frances look with 
her little demure fctee and her neat little figure 1 
Constance had no unkindly feeling towards her 


sister. She fully recognised the advantages of 
the girl, who was like mamma; and whose youth¬ 
ful freshness would be enhanced by the good 
looks of the little stately figure beside her, show¬ 
ing the w f orst that Frances was likely to come to, 
even when she got old. Constance knew very 
well that this was a great ^advantage to a girl, 
having heard the frank remarks of society upon 
those beldams who lead their young daughters 
into the world, presenting m their own persons 
a horrible caricature of wliut those girls may 
grow to be. But Frances would look very well, 
the poor exile decided, sitting on the low wall 
of one of the terraces, gazing through the gray 
olives over the blue sea. She would look very 
well. She would be frightened, yet amused by 
the hhow. She would be admired—by people 
who liked that quiet kind. Markham would 
be with them , and Claude, perhaps Claude, if 
it was a fine day, and theic was no east in the 
wind * She stopjied totlnugh to herself, at this 
suggestion, blit her colour rose at the same time, 
and an'angry question woke m her mind. Claude. 
She had told Mis Gaunt she was engaged to him 
still. Was she engaged to him ? Or had he 
tin own htfr off, as she threw him off, and per¬ 
haps found consolation i% Frances? At this 
thought, the olive gardens in their coolness grew 
intolerable, and the sea the dreariest of pros¬ 
pects She jumped up, and notwithstanding the 
sun and the dii'd, went down the broad road, 
the old Roman way, where there was no shade 
nor shelter. It was not safe, she said to herself, 
to be left there with her thoughts. She must 
break the spell or die. 

She went, of all place 1 ' in the world, poor 
Constance ! to the Durants m search of a little 
variety. Tlieu* loggia also was covered with an 
awning; hut they did not venture into it till 
the sun was going down. They had their tea- 
table in the draw r iug-room, which, till the eyes 
grew accustomed to it, was quite dark, with but 
one ray of subdued light stealing in from the 
open door of the loggia, but the blinds all closed 
and the windows. Here Constance was directed, 
by the glimmer of reflection m the teapot and 
china, to the spot w here the family were sitting, 
Mrs Durant and Tasie languidly waving their 
fans The dolor fat vientr was not appreciated 
in that clerical house. Tasie thought it her 
duty to be always doing something, knitting at 
least for a bazaar, if it was nob light enough 
for other work. But the heat had overcome 
even Tasie; though it could not, if it had been 
tropical, do away with the little furnace of the 
hot tea. They all r< eeivetj Constance with the 
languid delight of people in an atmosphere of 
ninety degrees, to whom no visitor has appeared, 
nor any incident happened all day. 

‘Oh, Miss Waling,’ said Tasie, ‘we have just 
bail a great disappointment. Some one sent us 
the Qurni. from home—and wo looked directly 
for the drawing-room, to see Frances’ name and 
how she was dressed ; hut it is not there.’ 

‘No,•said Constance ; ‘the 29th is her day.’ 

‘Oil, that is what 1 said, mamma. I said wo 
must have mistaken the date. It couldn’t be 
that there was any mistake about going, when 
she wrote and told us. I knew the date must 
be wrong.’ 

‘Many things may occur*at the last moment 
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to stop one, Table. I have known a lady with 
her dress all ready laid out on the bed, and 
circumstances happened so that she could not 

° ‘That is by no means a singular experience, 
my dear,’ said Mr Durant, who m his black coat 
wus almost invisiblp. ‘ 1 have known many 
such cases; and in matters more important than 
draw iiig-rooms.’ 

‘There was the Sangazures,’ said the clergy¬ 
man's wife—‘don’t you recollect? Lady Alice 
was just putting on her bonnet to go to her 
daughter’s marriage, when’- 

*lt is really unnecessary to recall so many 
examples,’ said Constance. ‘No doubt, they aie 
alL quite true ; but as a matter of fact, m this 
; case the date was the ii!)th.’ 

‘Oh, I hone,’ said Tasie, ‘that somebody will 
send us another Quern * lor 1 should be so sorry 
I to nnss seeing about Frances.—Have vou heal'd, 

; Miss Waring, how she is hi be dressed 7 ’ 

‘It will be the usual white business,’ said 
Constance calmly. 

‘You mean—all white? Yes, I suppose bo; 
ami the material, silk or satin, with tulle 7 < > 
yes, 1 have no doubt; but to sec it fill written 
down, with the drapings and bouillunw's and all 
that, makes it so much more real. Don’t }<>u 
think so? Dear Frances, she always looked so 
niee in white—which is trying to many people. 

1 really cannot wear white, lor my part.’ 

Conbtanco looked at her with a scarcely con¬ 
cealed smile. She was not toleraut of the old- 
young lady, as Frances was. ller eyes meant 
mischief as they made out the sandy complexion, 
the uncertain hair, which were so unlike Frances’ 
clear little face and glossy brown satin locks. 
But fortunately, the eloquence of looks did not 
tell for much in that closely shuttered dark room. 
And Constance’ nerves, already so jarred and 
j strained, responded with another keen vibration 
when Mrs Durant’s voice suddenly came out of 
the gloom with a bland question: ‘And when 
are you moving? Of course, like all the rest, 
yon must be on the wing.* 

‘Where should we be going? I don’t tlunk 
wc are going anywhere,’ she said. 

‘Mv dear Miss Waling' that shows, if you 
will let me say so, how little you know of our 
climate heie. You must go : in the summer, it 
is intolerable. We have stayed a little longer 
than usual, this year. My husband takes the 
duty at Hoiuburg every summer, as perhaps you 
are aware.’ 

‘Oh, it is so much nicer there for the Sunday- 
work,’ said Tasie; ‘though I love dear little 
Botdighera too. But the Sunday-school is a trial. 
To give up one’s afternoons and take a great 
deal of trouble for perhaps three children !—Of 
course, papa, I know it is my duty.’ 

‘And quite as much your duty, if there were 
but one; for, think if you saved but one soul. 
Is that not wortli living lor, Tasie ? ’ Mr Durant 
said. 

‘O yes, yes, papa. I only say it is k little 
hard. 01 course, trial is the test of duty.—Tell 
Frances, please, when you write, Miss Waring, : 
there is to he a bazaar for the new church; 

' and I daresay she could send or do me some¬ 
thing. Two or three of her nice little sketches. 
I'euple like that sort**of Hung. Generally, things 


at bazaars are so useless. Knitted things, every¬ 
body has got such shoals of them; but a water¬ 
colour—vou know that always sells.’ 

‘I will tell Fan,’ said Constance, ‘when I write 
—but that is not often. We are neither of us 1 
very good correspondents.’ 

‘ You should tell your papa,’ went on Mrs 
Durant, ‘ot that little place which I always say 
T discovered, Miss Wnimg. Such a nice little 
place, und quite cool and cheap. Nobody goes; 
there is not a tourist passing by once in a fort¬ 
night. Mr Waling would like it, I know.— 
Don’t you think Mr Waring would like it, papa?’ 

‘That depends, my dear, upon so many circum¬ 
stances over winch he lias no control, such as, 
which wav the wind is blowing, and if he has 
the books lie wants, and’- 

‘l\ipa, vou must not laugh at Mr Waring. 
He is a d< or. I will not hear a word that is 
not nice ot Mr "Waring,’ cried Tasie. 

Tins championship ol her lather was more than 
('on-tauce could bear. She ro !:oin her seat 
quickly and declared that she nvi-t go. 

‘So soon 7 ’ said Mis Durant, bolding the hand 
which Con.-tam-e had held om in her, and look¬ 
ing up with keen eyes and s]tentacles. ‘And 
we have not '-aid a word yet ol the event and 
all about it, and why it was. But I think we 
tan give a guc.-s at why it was . 5 

‘What event 7 ’ Constance said with chill sui- 
pri-e as if bhe cared wlmt was going on in their 
little world ' 

‘Ah, how can you ask me, my dear 7 The 
last event, tint took us all so much by .siirpiise. 

1 am aiiaul, i am sadlv afraid 3011 are not 
without blame . 1 

*(> mamma! Miss Wanng will think we d> 
nothing but gossip. But } on must remember 
there is so little going on, that we can’t lulp 

remarking- And perhaps it wo*, quite true 

what they said, that poor Captain Gaunt’- 

‘Oh, if it is anything about lVita 01 Gaunt,’ 
said Constance, hastily withdrawing her hand; 
‘I know so little about the people here’- 

Ta-ie followed her to the door. ‘ \ on must 
in>t nund,’ she said, ‘what mamma says. She 
don not mean anything—it is only her way. She 
always thinks there must be reasons for tilings. 
Now I,’ said Tasie, ‘know that very often there 
are no reasons for nmthing’ Having uttered 
tins oruile, she allowed the visitor t'» go down¬ 
stairs—‘And you will not forget to tell Frances,’ 
she said, looking over the balustrade. In a little 
hou-e like that of the Durants, the Stan's m 
England would have been wood, and shabby 
om>; but here they were marble, and of impos¬ 
ing appearance. ‘Any little thing I should be 
thankful for,’ Baid Tasie; ‘or she might pick 
up a few trifles from one of tile Indian shops; 
but water-colours are what I should prefer.— 
Good-bye, dear Miss Waring. Oh, it is not good¬ 
bye foi good ; I shall certainly come to see you 
before we go away ! ’ 

Constance had not gone half-way along the 
Marina when she me f General Gaunt, who looked 
grave, but yet greeted ’“Tier kindly. ‘Wo are 
going to-morrow, he said. ‘Mv wife is so very 
busy, I do not know if sKe will bo able to und 
time to call to say good-bye.’ 

1 T .hope you don’t think ro badly of me as 
she does, General Gaunt?’ 
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‘Badly, my dear young lady! You must 
know that is impossible,’ said the old soldier, 
shuffling a little from one foot to tlie other. 
And then he added : ‘ Ladies are a little unreason¬ 
able. And if they think you have interfered 

with the little linger of a child of theirs- 

Ihif 1 li#pe you will let me have the pleasure 
of paying my farewell visit in the morning.’ 

‘Good-bye, general,’ Constance said. She held 
her head high, aud walked proudly away past 
all the empty hotels and shops, not lu-edmg 
the sun, which still played down upon liei, 
though from a lower level. She eared nothing 
ior these people, she said to herself vehemently, 
and yet the mare feeling of the farewells in 
the air added a forlorn feeling to the stagnation 
of the place. Everybody was going away except 
her father and herself She lelt u& if the pre¬ 
parations and pailings* and all the pleasure of 
Tune m the ‘woik’ chew'll ere, and her little 
fus-'inoiss about the bazaar, vvro all ollences to ! 
herself, Constance, who was not thought, good 
enough even to a-h a contribution from. JJo one 
thought Constance good i - r except to 

blame her for ridiculous .. 1 he , such as 

not marrying Captain Gaunt It seemed that 
this was the only tiling which she was supposed 
capable ol doing Aud while all the other 
people went away, she was to stay here to be 
burned brown, and perhaps to gel ie\er, unused 
as she was to a bla/mg summer like this. fclhe 
liad to stay In iv, she, who was so young, and 
could enjoy cv*rything, while all the old people, 
to whom it would not matter \ery much, went 
away. She felt angiv, otlended, miseiable, as 
she went in and got herself ready mechanically 
for dinner. She knew her father would take 
no notice, would probably lereive the news of 
the departure of the othejs without reinaik. He 
cared nothing, not nearly so much as about a 
new book. And she, throbbing with pain, dis¬ 
comfiture, loneliness, and anger, was alone to 
bear the burden of this stillness and of the 1 
uninhabited world. 


OLD TINDER-BOXES, 
nr AN OLD FOCiEr. 

Those whojiave seen, in old Rome, that beau¬ 
tiful little circular gem of pagan architecture 
called the Temple of Vesta, will remember with 
what reverence the sacred fire was guarded there, 
how that the priestesses who presided over it 
were appointed for thirty years; and how that 
if, by any mischance, the fire went, out, it could 
never be relighted except by the rays of the 
sun itself. * 

Reader, do y*>u remember the old-fashioned 
tinder-boxes, from which our fathers and our 
grandfathers obtained their lights and their 
fires? If not, you cannot be so old as I ffm, 
for I remember them well; but only half a 
century has gone smce # ^iefi. The idea of getting 
light and fire out «f a box ! Let us recall the 
value of the sacred *fire, and think of the said 
vestal virgins guarding it so assiduously two 
thousand years ijgo, and we need not tjirn up 
our noses, even if we have to get fire from a 


tinder-box. Nowadays, we have come to look 
upon fire and light as the commonest of common 
things, the common wealth of the world, and 
forget the difficulty of producing them in olden 
days by the attrition of pieces of dry wood— 
a tedious operation—or by the use of flint and 
steel. Tin’s brings me to*lhe use of the tinder- 
box when I was a hoy, and probably in use in 
outside places at the. present day. 

It is somewhat of a puzzle to me how Robinson 
Crusoe first got the light and fire which roasted 
his kids and by which he read his Bible. Very 
likely lie picked up a strikc-a-1 ight in the cabin 
of the doomed vessel; however, he seems to 
have lost it again; for after having made many 
fires -and candles for years after the bliipwreok, 
we read, that whilst exploring a certaiu grotto, lie 
gave over the sealch for that time; ‘hut resolved 
to come again the nexf. day provided with candles 
and a tinder-box, which 1 hail made of the lock 
of ofle of the muskets, with some wild-fire m 
the pan.’ Was this the tinder-box which he 
made when cast ashore among.-'I the wild ani¬ 
mals of* the famous inland, or the result of a 
brilliant idea for liglityig up the cavern he 
intended for an arsenal? Anyhow*, the poor 
fellow had his flint and steel to make him com¬ 
fortable, to lire off his fowling-pioc.es, to bring 
down the birds and the goat-, withal. 

We are certainly much indebted to the bit 
of flint and steel in the old matchlock, the old 
fowlmg-pici e, the old pistol, the old carbine; 
and who may say how much we owe to Blucher 
and the Guards anil this identical steel and flint 
for the victory of Waterloo, certainly to some 
extent brought about by the tmder-box of our 
soldiers of yore—Defoe’s ‘old tinder-box, made 
out of a musket-lock, with some wild-fire in 
the pan.’ 

How rough and clumsy were the implements 
of warfare that depended on llmt-locks, com¬ 
pared with our exquisite rifles aud their compact 
cartridges. What an unsatisfactory contrivance 
on the whole was Defoe’s ‘musket-lock and steel 
pan,’ and trigger with square flint, and the high¬ 
way man’s deadly pistol, formed on the same 
principle, and winch, if it did not level a man 
at one end, would assuredly do so at the other. 
After all, these weapons of our forefathers did 
much dreadful work surely, if slowly, some¬ 
times. 

During our last spring cleaning—popularly 
know’ll as the ‘spring fever’—T was rummaging 
in an old cellar, anil turned up, amongst many 
relics of the ‘good old times.’ a certain japanned 
box, nine inches long by half a.-> much broad. It 
contained a lot of small articles, notably a piece 
of steel wdth a handle like the crosier of a bishop ; 
a match or two of rough deal splinters, cut to a 
jaunt, and besmeared with brimstone; a piece 
of flint; and a bit of charred linen with a fusty 
smell. This linen was blackened by having been 
set oil fire, and rapidly extinguished by putting 
a flat piece of lead upon it This w r as the old 
tinder-box, from which many a good lire, which 
had eookeil many a good dinner, had been lighted 
—.from w'hicli the morning candle of merchants^ 
and tradesmen had been lit, and to which they 
owed much of their wealth* 
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It was so long since I had seen such a box, 
that I had much ado to remember how, when I 
was a boy, on old aunt of mine went down on 
her knees in the early winter morning, encourag¬ 
ing the kitchen fire to blaze by this round¬ 
about method of evolving light and fire for 
domestic purposes. The method was this, and 
a cold one it was on a frosty morning. The 
maid-servant luiving opened the shutters, knelt 
down—-a very suitable position for dispensing 
‘sacred fire.’ She opened the box, took the crosier 
in one hand, and the flint in the other ; and by 
striking rapidly the one against the other, a 
spark sprang out upon the hit of burnt linen, 
technically called tinder. If the spark wore 
fortunate, it caught hold of the fibres of linen,; 
and set them aglow. Then the maul patiently i 
watched tlie sacred fire run along the tinder ! 
whilst she blew it with her mouth, holding 
the brimstone match to it, till happily a blue 
flame resulted, from which »lie lighted her morn¬ 
ing candle, and afterwards her lire. Then the ; 
tinder-box was closed. It had done its duty for 
another day. 

I have often seen the opeialion performed, 
and have frequently collected nice pieeen of flint 
from the outlying wolds, where it prevailed, to 
bring them home for the domestic tinder-box, 
or to give to less fortunate neighbours, who, 
like the unhappy virgins of old, had lost their 
light, for want of trimming, or who had mis¬ 
laid the spark-producing mineral. 

Considering all this had to be gone through 
every morning and everywhere, except wdiere 
fires were kept alight all night, one look-* back 
on those days with surprise. But then there 
was no other way. What would our young 
fellows with tlieir pretty match-boxes think, 
if they had to light tlieir cigarettes m this 
primitive style? There^were no cigars lighted 
in the streets; all hail to be done at the 
temple of light, tlie orthodox fire. There was 
no such thing as carrying fire m your waist¬ 
coat pocket, with a French picture and a hun¬ 
dred lights for a penny In the times when 
the curfew rang at eight o’clock every night, 
■for all good people to put out their lights and 
fires, what a fuss there must have been amongst 
the men and maidens bringing back light and 
fire from heaven to earth again The world has 
spun round many times since then. 

But the Under-box died hard, and it was long 
before this means of evoking light was snuffed 
out altogether. The dear old tinder-box, how 
we ought to value it, as the precursor of all 
the cheap lights, and better, of the present hour. 
Let us hope that there may bo a tinder-box 
placed in every antiquanan museum, to show 
unbelieving men what used to be, and to show 
also how much can be done in half a century 
in the way of lighting up an old world cheaply 
and effectually. 

It was reserved for England to abolish the 
tinder-box and make the match of the future. 
She has given us an easy and cheap meaf s of 
producing light, which will last us till tlie ‘crack 
of doom. All sorts of things were tried before 
the right idea was hit upon, but it came at last. 

* At one time we used the old phosphorus 
bottle, and I remember well how a distin¬ 
guished friend and myself nearly set a house on 


fire during the composition of one of these 
bottles, intended to light a match by simply 
inserting it therein and withdrawing it for the 
atmospheric air to act upon it. A sudden flame 
was the inevitable result 

After the match-bottle period came long tire¬ 
some trials of rubbing prepared matches between 
pieces of sand-paper. This was a great improve¬ 
ment on the olu plan, for a candle could be 
lighted in the middle of the night without 
inconvenience. The tinder-box and strike-a¬ 
light were now doomed. Every smoker had his 
tobacco-box rigged out with sand-paper strip and 
pasteboard match. For a change, tue tobacconists 
introduced the German tinder., It would not 
blaze like the ruder match, but would light a 
cigaror a pipe very satisfactorily. Then came 
the red-tipped fusees, which were broken off the 
brown pasteboard as occasion required. These 
were a cleanly and useful invention, and served 
the use of the public for many years. They 
had a great run, and were a veritable success. 
But the world was taken by storm w hen some 
genius introduced the wax taper known as a 
vesta match, a marvel of ‘sweeting and light,’ 
so daintily made—about an inch in length, one 
might apply the word 1 ' ol Hood to it: 

ilv, 
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with ite brown-tipped waxen fibres, no thicker 
than whipcord. Was there ever a brighter idea? 
And it hold* good to this hour. It ought to 
have made the fortune of the inventor, and 
perhaps did so. It was the outcome of a great 
thought—a scintillation, something like what 
Byron or Goethe would have given mankind if 
they had dabbled in chlorate of potash and phos¬ 
phorus. 

After this splendid addition to public utility, 
with a tiny box to strike the light upon, there 
came a host of claimants, and the fully developed 
lueifer-mati li for ordinary u*>es, the making of 
which employs so many hands, and requires such 
large maimlat luring appliances in our large 
towns. In the wav of merchandise and the 
introduction of a new trade, as well as in per¬ 
sonal comfort, what a chasm has been bridged 
over since the time of the obsolete tinder-box ! 
Matches that strike in their own way, on tlieir 
own bo\ ; vesuwans, and fusees, highly odorif¬ 
erous, that deal out light with the persistence 
of a November squib or a rocket; Limited 
Liability Gompames for match-making! And 
not only have luciler-matchos introduced a new 
trade, but the manufacture of boxes to contain 
them has created a new industry. In almost 
every shop-wnulow you see some device for 
retaining the precious match—in German or real 
silver, in papier-macht', in pasteboard, wood, or 
( upper, in tm or leather, or iron or china. 
There are all sorts of contrivances : boxes, in 
annual and bird forms, and illimitable vases, all 
containing the ubiquitous little match for boudoir 
and bedroom, and pocl et and mantel-shelf. The 
French and Italians are fiflt behind us in pretty 
designs—in fact, their boxes are almost unique, 
with their self-acting sprin'gs, and bright little 
pictures of groups and. familiar scenery. 

Only, think of the comfort <jf these compact, 
well-filled boxes going the tour of the world by 
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tlie ton, joy-producers and light-carriers to the 
ends of the earth. They illuminate town arid 
jungle and bush, caves and tunnels and moun- 
• , tains, marts and churches, railways and steamers 
—every spot except the bottom of a coal-mine, 
where evtrn their tiny mightiness might put in 
actfon aW the forces of nature, and blow up 
mine, minerals, and men. Shall we imperii our 
safety by all this luminosity and pyiotecliny ? 
No ; we cannot now dispense with these valu¬ 
able aids to light and convenience. Perhaps the 
future may produce greater wonders as light- 
givers ; but alongside the old tinder-box in the 
museum, let us place the vesta taper, the vesu- 
vian fuse, and the common sinking-match yi lept 
lucifor, just to show what modern science, as 
opposed to the science of old days, eau aceoutplish 
■when it tabes a thing in hand. AVe have 
well-nigh forgotten the old light, and have 
got the new one, that despises Hint, and sand¬ 
paper and steel ; and there is no four that we 
; shall play with the fire and tlie light until 
we tire or burn our fingers, or that we shall 
ever wish ourselves back amongst the glooms 
of the old tinder-box. 

T HE ST U P ID CO U P L E. 

AN KI*lSOI>M OF TIIK ATLANTIC. 

‘Tnrc Stupid Couru: ’--at least that was what 
the other passenger* called them timing the III.4 
lew davs of the voyage, after the ship had sailed 
from (.Queenstown. Nol that they were so veiy 
stupid either, but people readily get nicknames 
on board a v< hm* 1, ami a nickname once acquired 
is apt to stick. 

John Piorrepuinl and Ins wife hail come on 
board the tiJwstu at (Queenstown by the last 
tender a few minutes before the piopellcr com¬ 
menced to revolve slowly, and they had not yet 
found their stateroom, when the .signal, ‘Full 
speed ahead,’ passed from the bridge to the 
engine-room; mul the Ibrolden.- 0 f the great 
engines told all old fr.r. li r l!i.:i their voyago 
was commenced in earnest, and that, till the ship 
entered New York harbour, the engines would 
not rest fo* a moment from their work ol 
driving the great ship on. The saloon of the 
Simla, was tpiite full ol cabin passengers, and 
she had many steerage and .second-cabin pas¬ 
sengers as well. She was the largest and newest 
ship of the line, and was commanded by the 
Company’s commodore, Captain IJoud, a general 
favomite, and known among old travellers to 
and from America as the luckiest skipper that 
had ever sailed the Atlantic. Perhaps it was 
because there were so many of theso seasoned 
travellers, wise in the ways of steamers, on board, 
that John Pierrepoint and his wife seemed to*be 
particularly inexperienced in travel, and there¬ 
fore deserving of being* called stupid ; they must 
certainly never liaVb taken a long yoyage before ; 
they showed no disposition to struggle for what 
some thought the best seats at table, and they 
accepted without* grumble the stateroom assigned 
to them, which was one of the smallest in the 
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ship. In fact, they were too easily satisfied. 
Tho Pierrepoints were reserved because they 
knew no one on board ; but this seemed to give 
them no concern, they beiug perfectly satisfied 
with their own society. Many of the American 
families and other passengers had known each 
other at home or had met*before, either in other 
ships or travelling about in Europe, and were 
like a largo party of old friends. 

This journey in autumn to America was wliat 
the Pierrepoints called their wedding trip; but 
it was a long deferred one, for they had been 
mniried ne.itly six years, and bad left three 
little children at home in eareful hands. Before 
they were married, they had really settled to 
go tft Aitieiica for their wedding trip; but just 
then Mr Pierrepoint had inherited a property, 
and oath year afterwards something had happened 
to prevent their plan from being carried out. 

Tlyj weatlu r was splendid out in flic Atlantic. 
The occuu had its long low roll, sometimes 
showing a ripple where the wind touched it 
tenderly, and sometimes crisped by a light breeze, 
which ^.‘iierally died away at sunset, and each 
day the voyagers saw a red sun sinking into the 
water right ahead. At TVngth, one afternoon, 
the voyage was half over—mid-Atlantic liad 
been leached. Pierrepoint and his wile were 
far aft. on the poop, dose to the rail, he reading, 
and she knitting, as their custom was. She is 
a fair gracious woman, with gray eyes and 
squirrel-coloured hair, perhaps about twenty-five 
years of age. lie is a long-limbed, well-knit 
fellow of tliiilv, decp-diesled and lean, black¬ 
balled, with .i cusp beanl and tuwnv skin. Ue 
is dieSsed m one of his old win to flannel 
cricketing suits, with a hat of the same stuff. 
People wore piclty much wliat they liked on 
deck, and tins was John l’lerrepoint’s fancy; 
while some of the other gentlemen, with tall 
lints, glorious scarfs, diamond pins, and every- 
Ihmg else lo match, endeavoured by their dress 
fo fascinate the ladies, who were sitting, or 
walking about the deck, in all the brilliant 
colours of a {lower-ganlcn. 

There was one passenger who attracted more 
attention than any other, and this was not a 
young lady, nor a gentleman with a diamond 
pm; he was simply a little boy of eight; but 
then lie was Captain Hood’s son, and every’ one 
wished to be fuendly with him and to amuse 
him. ITo had made friends of all the passengers, 
and was quite at home on board, and now was 
running to and fro 014 the poop among tho 
gioupa of ladies and gentlemen, lolling a great 
coloured ball of hollow mdia-nibbor. 

Captain Hood’s home was on the Hudson, a 
few miles from New Yoik citv. His elder 
cluldien were girls,* and little Jack was his only 
son It had been an old promise, that as soon 
as Jack was eight years ol age, his father was 
to take him a voyage to England and back; 
indeed, from the tune that Jack was four years 
old, he had talked about this great treat he was 
to have; and m the meantime his interest in 
nautical matters grow large by watching tho 
craft of all kinds passing up and down the ^ 
Hudson, right in front of the windows of their 
house. When the time ciftne, and Captain Hootl 
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saw lie could take Jack over, his mother was 
very unwilling to let him go ; she feared some 
harm might happen to him, and raised all the 
difficulties and objections she possibly could; 
but Jack and his father carried the day. The 
first eastward run of the Shasta was a chance 
not to be missed ; and, the weather was very fine, 
and settled. Mrs Hood with her daughters came 
down to the wharf at New York to see the 
steamer olf. Her last words to her husband 
were: ‘Remember, if you don’t brim; Jack safe 
home, you needn’t come without him.’ The 
captain remembered these words later. He 
replied : ‘All right, little woman; we'll be back 
with you for breakfast some fine morning in 
less than five weeks.’ 

During the voyage to Liverpool, all went well. 
The chief stewardess took Jack under her special 
care, and he slept in her cabin. While the ship 
was in the Mersey, Jack and his friend the 
stewardess went to stay at d farm in Lancashire, 
and only came down a day or two before the 
steamer sailed on her present voyage. The boy 
was now quite accustomed to life on board a 
steamer’, and went where he liked all over the 
ship; the bridge ami the steerage wore the only 
forbidden places. He had become quite friendly 
with many of the sailors ; and he had not the 
least objection to a confidential chat with some 
of the grimy and half-naked stoker.-, most of 
them Irishmen, who came up on deck when 
they could, iroin the depth* of the stoke-hole, 
to get a breath of fresh air. The solemn old 
Scotch engineer was his particular favourite. 

On this very day, when the voyage was sup¬ 
posed to be half over, and before the passen¬ 
gers came on deck to enjoy the evening sun, 
the conversation at dinner had turned upon the 
subject of persons falling overboard from a Hi ip 
going fast, and the chances ot saving them. 
Various persons at the table told tlieir experi¬ 
ences of sucli matters ; and after a little while, 
it seemed that the passenger* who were joining 
in the discussion had formed themselves into 
two parties, one of which, comprising chiefly 
the landsmen and younger travellers on board, 
seemed to hold the opinion that it wits a simple 
enough matter to pick a person up who had 
fallen over in daylight and m fine weather. ‘If 
he can swim,’ tliey said, ‘lie can keep himself 
up till a boat is lowered and rows to him. If 
he can’t swim, some one who can, jumps over¬ 
board, and holds him up till both are rescued. 
Or a life-buoy is thrown to lam, and that keeps 
liim up.’ t But they had to admit that they had 
never seen tins done. f 

The other party at table, headed by some 
captains of ships who wore passengers by the 
Shasta, and some of the ol ler travellers, were ■ 
of a different opinion. They said that help 1 
almost always came too late; and that no matter J 
how quickly a boat is lowered, the person who ; 
has fallcu over is left so far astern tliat lie | 
sinks before he can he found—that, from a boat, j 
it is very difficult to see such a small objcAfc a*. 
a man’s head among the hollows of the waves, | 
and this even m fine weather and with good , 
light If a man is a very good swimmer and! 

Srfas presence of mind, he has some chance, for j 
he can keep himself up a long time ; and if a j 
boat is sent after hurt} he can cull to it, or, 


signal it, when he happens to rise on a wave 
at the ’same time that the boat rises. 

One skipper told a story, which, however, did 
not relate to a man. lie said : ‘ When I was 
homeward-bound iroin India last time, the first 
mate had a splendid large cockatoo, a 1 £reat net, 
and so tame tliat he would sit on yodr finger. 
Well, one day he flew overboard und settled 
down on the water astern. Wc had just come 
into the north-east trades, and were going about 
six knots. I threw all sails aback as boon as 
1 could, and sent some bands in our quartir- 
boat after the bird. It took ten minutes or a 
quarter ol an hour to get the boat out, and all 
the time I kept my eye on the bird ; and when 
the boat was oil, 1 went up into the mizzeu 
riggii/g and watched the poor cockatoo for a long 
time ; but the men in the boat couldn’t find it; 
and \\e could not succeed m directing them to 
where it wa*. They came hack without it.’ 

Another captain said: ‘ When 1 was in a 
steamer, l always kept one bo t< ready for 
lowerum, with cover off and oar» and all in 
her; but it tikes you to be very quick to pi< k 
a man up who lias fallen over. Many •■ailoi.i 
can’t swim, and then of course they go to the 
bottom at once.’ 

Shortly alter this, the passenger* came ori 
deck. They did not know that, tins day, the 
thing they had been talking about was to be 
enacted before their eyes. 

Jack Hood was rolling his great ball and 
rushing about after it screaming with delight, 
when -’i 1 !• * 1, \ : 'ter a strong throw, it fell on 
the i .;l, . .'i s», with a bound, into the sea. 

The child stood still with amazement for a 
recond ; and then, running to where Ins ball 
had disappeared, lie cbm bed on the rail to see 
wliat had become of it; and hclorc any band 
could reach him, lie had fallen over lido the 
waves The terrified passenger-, saw him rise to 
the surface and stretch out Ins arms, w ole the 
Hieilnng foam from the ship’- prop* Her turned 
him round and round in the wat**r, and the 
ship ru-hed on, leaving lnm behind. The 
1 ’icrrepomts were not \ cry near the place where 
little Jack fell o\er; thej were at the other side 
of the deck; but Mrs Pierrepoint, when she 
saw him climbing, laid her hand quickly on 
her husband’s shoulder. He looked 1V[> instantly, 
and following lar eye* to the spot, saw the boy 
just as he fell. In one moment he was on his 
feet, kicked oil Ins canvas shoes, threw his hat 
on the deck, and turning hit face towards the 
bridge, where he knew some of the ship’s officers 
were always stationed, he called out m a voice 
which rang like a trumpet-call over the ship, 
* Man overboard 1 ’ Then, with a quick run and 
leap, he had cleaned the rail, and the broken 
twisting water of the ship’s trrfck had dosed 
over him. He was on the surface again in a 
moment, und, taking a glance back at the ship, 
to know his position, stretched out into a long 
steady stroke m the direction where he knew 
the child was. ' 

Great confusion and excitement fell upon the 
passengers, but not upon ‘ho officers of tho 
rii ip. Captain Hood was standing on the bridge 
talking t.o the second officer, when he heard the 
cry ot riMan overboard!’ He fooked aft, and 
saw a man disappearing over the stern ; then 
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lie saw in the steamer’s wake two heads, one 
dark, and the other small and fair; and further 
away, floatin'' high, the coloured ball. A sailor 
who was cleaning some brass-work near the 
stern, ran forward, calling out to the captain • 
‘Your s*u has fallen overboard, sir, and a 
p^aenge* has jumped after lnm.’ The captain’s 
hand was on the engme-room telegraph, and 
down into the depths of the slap went tin* 
signals. The engineer and some of his sub¬ 
ordinates were sitting about in front of the 
groat engines, in tbe mixture of lamplight and 
dim daylight which pervades that region. Some 
of the meu had stietched themselves out on fhe 
floor ol checkered iron plates. It was an idle 
time. The engines were going full speed and 
working well; one man was billing a• stoiy, 
vlicn, to the astonishment of them all, the tele¬ 
graph bell rang, and •the index, whn Ii pointed 
to ‘Full speed ahead,’ moved across the dial to 
‘Stand by. Tlieie was a general cry of ‘ What’s 
wrong?’ The engineer was close to the wheel 
which controlled the engines, and Ins assistants 
stood by. Again the bell rang, and tin* index 
pointed to ‘Stop’ The engines came to a stand, 
tile revolutions of the propeller stopped, a strange 
quiet fell on the engine-room ; mid the tremor 
all over the ship ceawd. They all watched the 
it legraph The bell rang again, and the index 
moved to ‘ \sieru—blow;’ and again m a minute 
or two, to * Hall.’ 

The engmeii now had time to speak : ‘What’s 
wiong oil deck 7 One of jou run up and bung 
down word quick ’ 

Mickey, u fueman, with bare feet and bare 
shoulders, was .-.landing at the foot ol the almost 
perpendicular lion ladder, and at the engineers 
word, lie ran up as nimbly as a monkey; but 
lit did not return ; and m a ft vv minute* another 
man went up, who returned immediately, all 
breathlc-., and told the otlnrs what had occurred ; 
and that lie had seen the Hint messenger, Mickey, 
m the boat whit li had been sent oil to the 
rescue. All who could then went up on deck, 
to see the result The head-engineer would not 
quit his post. The reversing of the engines had 
now brought the steamer to a stand. Tin* next 
signal came down, ‘Slow;’ and the good steamci 
moved slowly ba< kwards on her track. 

When tTn* first alarm was given, atnl while 
the captain, who never lo«t In* pv,w,."'e of 
mind Jot* a moment, was rommi.i.raiii' with 
the engine-room, lie made a sign to the second 
officer, who called out: 1 Man overboard ! Stand 
by t<> lower away tbe gig.’ The sailors who were 
on docu ran to obey this order. A boat’s crew of 
four hands and a cockswain were "at once ready. 
The boat was wiely lowered, and the men were 
at their oars. Before she cast off, the cockswain 
cried: ‘ I waSit a man for the boat’s bow.’ 
Mickey the fireman waited for no orders, but 
laying hold of the ropes, swung himself over, 
and slid down into the bow of tlie boat, which 
at once rowed quickly away. Before it set off, 
Mrs Pierrcpoint ran # gv<? to the side and threw 
down into the boat’s stern the Scotch plaid on 
which her husband Juul been lying? 

Mrs Pierre]mint was quite calm ; but the 
other passengers seemed airnid to approach her; 
they did not know just what to say-*wliollier 
to congratulate her on her husband’s daring, or 


to condole with her upon his danger. Some of 
the ladies were in hysterics ; all were watching 
with the greatest concern the course of the 
boat, and trying to make out the child and the . 
swimmer among the waves far astern; for the 
steamer liad run more than a quartef of a mile 
before tlie boat was rcady.to leave her. 

The men in the boat rowed fiercely. The 
passengers eouhl see the cockswain and the bow¬ 
man standing up, Irving to distinguish some¬ 
thing where the waves lifted; but even with 
glus-e", they could see nothing of the swimmer. 

A famous general, who had marched with a 
great army to victory, was on board; he did 
not know the Pierrcpoints; but he came up 
now 1 o Mrs Pierrepoint, and holding his hat 
m his hand, said: ‘Madam, your brave husband 
has done a noble act. It is grand to see such 
pluck and dasli. I trust you will have him 
back soon. Will you conic: up on tlie bridge 
beside the captain, fchere you can have a much 
better outlook over tbe sea ; and perhaps yon 
will make use ol my binocular i ’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ she said. ‘I shall bo glad 
to have your glass, and to go on tlie bridge— 
il tlie •captain allows me,’ she added, smiling. 

‘ Hut 1 don’t think my husband is iii dangef; he 
has often been a long time in Ihe water, and 
can swim well in bis clothe*. There is still 
plenty of light for the boat to find him. I only 
hope he may catch that dear little child in time. 
The boat should reach them soon.’ 

The general led Mr* Pierrepoint up to the 
bridge, and said a word to the captain. The 
captain at once came over, saying. ‘ The boat 
i» close to them now ; I saw them less than a 
minute ago through my gloss on the top of 
a wave.’ 

‘Ho von see them? Are they together?’ 
asked Mrs Pierrepoint. 

‘ Yes,’replied the captain; ‘I believe they are.’ 
But his voice was now broken, and he took hold 
of Mrs Pierrepoiut’s hand. ‘ 1 watched my child 
from here, with the glass, till at last lie floated 
so low that I could scarcely see him ; and just 
as he seemed sinking, your husband dashed 
across the spot where he was, and 1 saw by a 
wave of his hand towards the ship that he had 
caught him. He is now waiting for the boat. 
—What a splendid swimmer he is ! ’ 

‘0 yes; he is a good swimmer. 1 am so 
glad he was near,’ said Mis Pierrepoint.—*’I 
believe, captain, lie will bring back your little 
boy sale.’ 

When Pierrepoint sprang over, he had been 
so quick, that he was* not very far from the 
child; but he knew that all depended on 
reaching him soon, and he conld only see him 
now and then, when the waves lifted them both 
at the same time* but those glimpses gave him 
the direction; and without minding in the least 
the fact that the steamer was receding from him 
at the rate of lifteen miles an hour, and that he 
was left alone in tlie middle of the great A tlantio 
vvitft no one near Lira but 4 little sinking child, 
lie i warn on as quickly as possible, saw the child 
on the bide of a wave, made a dash at him, and 
caught him by the arm as he was sinking. 

.Tat k’s fears had got the better of him ; he Iuta"'’ 
given up hope; but now he roused up, and 
With a cry, caught Jofin Pierrcpoiut’s beard. 
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Pierrepoint raised the child’s head as far as he 
dared, and placed his little cheek against his 
own, while passing his left arm round Jack’s 
waist. Jack began to recover from his fright, 
and as he had often bathed in colder water 
than this, *he did not mind the sea so much, 
now that lie had something to hold on to. 

‘ Well, Jacky, how arc you now, and what 
made you jump into the water?’ asked Picrre- 
point. 

‘Oh, take me back to papa—take me back 
to the steamer ! Where is the steamer 1 ’ 

‘Now you must keep quiet, and not fret,’ 
said Pierrepoint ‘We nave just to wait here 
till we arc sent for. Your father is sending a 
boat for us.—Are you cold, Ja' ky ?’ 

‘ No ; not very cold; but show me where the 
steamer is.’ 

‘Well,’ said Pierrepoint, ‘rub the salt water 
out of your eyes against my cheek, and 1 ’ll turn 
round till we face the steamer; then, when 
we rise on the top of a wave, you must look 
quick.’ 

They looked; and there was the great steamer 
with her four masts ami low red funnels, with 
clouds of white steam lushing out of her escape- 
pipes’ as she lay almost stationary on the water 
about a quarter of a mile away. 

Pierrepoint could see that the upper decks and 
bulwarks and the lower rigging weie swarming 
with people; every one on board seemed to have 
come up. When they rose on the next wave, 
a great change had taken place for them—the 
sun had set. Pierrepoint saw it disappear as 
the wave lilted them, and the surface ol the 
water became a dark gray ; but the strong light 
still shone for a few seconds longer on the 
funnels and masts of 1 be steamer. 

Pierrepoint with his little burden floated so 
low that the men in the boat had not yet seen 
him ; but lie had seen the boat just us the sun 
disappeared, and now knew when* to look for 
it. lie pulled a white handkerchief out of lus 
coat-pocket, and when they were on the top of a 
sea, lie gave a shout ami waved; but the call 
was unheeded ; the sea sank from under them, 
and they were in the hollow before the boat had 
risen. The next time lie succeeded. As the 
boat rose, the cockswain heard a call, and saw 
the swimmers on a wave. The boat’* course was 
sliglitly altered, and in a few minutes the boat 
had them alongside. 

All this time, Pierrepoint had been treading 
water’ quietly, only keeping a lookout, and 
encouraging Jack to keep up his heart; but 
Jacky could not have J ipt up much longer. 
The fright and cold were telling upon him, 
and as the boat came up, Ins big eyes closed, 
and his cheek dropped heavily against' Pierre- 
point’s. 

The cockswain now took charge of the situa¬ 
tion. ‘ Don’t be m a huny, sir,’ he culled.—‘ How 
is the boy 1 ’ 

* Oh, I tliiuk he is all right,’ said Pierrepoint; 
‘he was quite lively a minute ago ’ ‘ 

The cockswain then called : ‘ Bo careful now; 
steady, lads, there; be very careful One of 
you catch the child by the arm, anothor of you 
my hold of the gentleman.’ 

Pierrepoint had laid his hand lightly on the 
boat’s gunwale and still held Jacky firmly. 


Mickey tlie fireman fastened his toes among the 
bottom boards of the boat, and stretching down 
till his face almost touched the water, caught 
little Jacky first by one arm and then by both, 
and with a dexterous twist raised him quietly 
from the water and laid him in the lottom of 
the boat. Two of the sailors then '• caught 
Pierrepoint by the shoulders and pulled him 
in; then they patted him on the breast and 
back, a way that sailors have of expressing 
sympathy and approval; and then they cheerou 
and waved their caps towards the ship. The 
rowers again took their places, the boat was 
quietly turned, and the men rowed back towards 
the steamer. 

Mr Pierrepoint and Mickey attended to tlie 
child. 1 Ills (olour now returned, and his eyes 
opened, and he sat up, the water running out 
«>t hib linen clothes. Pierrepomt’s eye now caught 
sight of his plaid lying in the boat, and he asked 
the (otkswam to pass it to him. 

‘A lady threw it in as we were leaving,’ the 
bteeismun said. 

‘O >es ; 1 know very well win the lady was,’ 
Pierrepoint n plied. ‘I wish T had her here 
just now to take care of tlie boy ’ Then, seeing 
m what a womanly, gentle way Mickey was 
handling tin* child, lie said* ‘Mv blaik 1'riend, 
I’ll appoint you nurse, if Jacky does not mind 
the soot.’ 

Jacky looked up, and recognising the fireman 
as one of his lnends, put Ins arms round lus 
grimy neck. 

‘Sine, sir,’ said Mi<key, ‘Master Jacky knows 
me quite well.’ 

‘Then,’ s.iul Pierrepoint, ‘pull off bin wet 
clothes and loll lum up in the plaid.’ 

Tins was done, and Ja<hy felt quite warm 
and dry. Mickey kept him on Ins knee, rolled 
up like a mummy. 

One of the sailors handed Pierrepoint an old 
I rough jacket, wlinli he pulled on ov« c bis wet 
clothes. 

The steamer had diifled round till her broad¬ 
side was towards (he boat, and therefore, as she 
could do nothing to lessen the distance, the men 
m tin* boat had to do the more rowing, and 
they got on but slowly, for the sea was a little 
rougher, and the light wras going. The captain 
still stood on tlie Shmta's bridge, wltccliing the 
boat through his binocular. He saw Pierrepoint 
and the boy pulled m, and then he could only 
see that the men seemed busy about something 
m the bottom of the boat; alter that, he saw 
Pierrepoint sitting tip, and a brown bundle in 
tlie fireman’s arms, lie know this was his boy, 
rolled up m something ; but lie could not help 
questioning within himself whether liis boy was 
coining back to him alive or dead. 

Mrs Pierrepoint was still beside dap tain Hood, 
and felt that Bhe knew what was passing in his 
mind. Tire boat was now much nearer; they 
were both watching it intently, but the light was 
failing. At the same moment, they both saw Mr 
Pierrepoint stand up and jyavc his right hand 
in a peculiar way. 

‘ That was a signal, madam; wliat does it 
mean ? ’ asked the captain. 

‘Wait a minute till he repeats.—Yes; I see it 
plainly this time. He says, Aft well,’ replied 
Mrs Pierrepoint. 
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These words were heard by some of the ship’s 
officers and passengers who stood near, and they 
raised a cheer, which was taken up all over the 
deck, and passed across the water to the boat, 
winch was getting near. 

m * Thanll Clod ! ’ said Captain TIood. * We will 
soon hafe them on board again.’ He then left the 
bridge in charge of the first officer, and went aft, 
accompanied by Mrs Pierrepoint, to the place 
where the gig would he brought on boaid. Here 
the quartermaster made a clear space oil deck, 
and in the centre of the space stood the < sptam, 
Airs Pierrepoint, and the stewardess To her 
Mrs Pierrepoint said : ‘Order a warm hath to 
he ready for the child;’ and a steward was 
sent down to have this done. 

The boat was now' alongside under the flavits ; 
tin* oars were unshipped ; the hooks of the lilling- 
laeklc were lived m •the rings for raiding the 
boat; all the hands hut tw r o cJnnbed up tin* 
tackle ropes, to lighten the boat, ami then a 
number of willing hands hauled away ujmhi the 
tackle Th<» boat left the water, and mounted 
slowly high into the air till it was above tin* level 
oJ the ship’s hulwalks; the davits were swung 
round, and the boat was gently lowered upon the 
deck. Then a mighty cheer burst out, bats 
ami handkoichiefs were waved, and cheer upon j 
cheer rang over the water. 

Little Jack looked out of his plaid with a 
smile on Ins lace, while Mickey handed his 
precious bundle into Captain flood’.** arms; and 
m a few minutes more Jack- wa-> having a warm 
bath, under the superintendence of his friend 
tin* stewardess ; ainl a little later he was m the 
saloon with drv clothes on, as mciry ns it nothing 
w hule\ < i* had lnippi lied. 

When Pierrepoint stepped on the deck, he 
took his wife’s hand in Ins lor a moment; and 
then a rush was made at him, and both his hands 
were shaken till lie thought his arms would be 
pulled off, but flu* captain canu* on deck at 
once and bore him off to one, of the bathrooms, 
where a warm hath awaited him. A steward 
brought him a supply of dry clothes; and m 
half an hour he was m the saloon, and had to 
undergo nnotliei course of hand-shaking. 

The captain said all lie had to say in a very 
few words, ami with a hand-grasp which said 
more, thanwords. 

The ‘stupid couple’ were now the heroes of 
the ship; ami when the Shasta arrived m New 
Yoik harbour, John Pierrepoint managed, by the 
captain’s Help, to escape being interviewed by 
the lcporlcrs. The reporters, however, heart I 
the st >ry in all its details from, the passengers 
and olheers, ami the Pierrepoints found them¬ 
selves famous. • 

Before the passengers separated, such n number 
of invitations* were offered to the Pierrepoints, 
that, had they been able, they might have spent 
a year or two m America merely paying visits. 
Some of these invitations they were able to 
accept. 

Captain Hood cajrjecf them off at once to his 
house oil the Hudson, where lijtle Jack was the 
first, to bring hi» mother an * account of the 
event of the voyage. 

The Pierrepoints returned to England for 
Christmas without any sea adventures; but 
before they had been two days in America, 


John Pierrepoint wrote to his father to tell of 
their safe arrival in America, and he addressed 
the letter: ‘The Earl of Hurst, Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex, England.’ 


THE TEHUANTEPEC SHIP-RAILWAY. 

• 

Op the various projects which have been brought 
forward during the last fifty years to establish 
interocoanie communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, none deserves more con¬ 
sideration than that of a railway for the con¬ 
veyance of ships across the Isthmus of Tehuan¬ 
tepec in Mexico. On the successful completion 
of the jetties at tlic mouth of the Mississippi 
•River in 1871), Mr. J. B. Eads conceived the 
grander project of extending that great river, 
commercially, into the Pacific Ocean. Since 
that day to the present moment, his time and 
energies have been directed to bringing forward 
and developing this important undertaking. The 
tw <4 principal reasons for its inception are—first, 
the shortening of the voyage by seven hundred 
miles over that of Nicaragua, and from twelve 
hundred to two thousand over that of Panama, 
on all* the mam commemal lines of the world. 
Second, the economy of tins method m construc¬ 
tion and operation. * 

Immediately on obtaining the concessions from 
the Mexican government, he visited the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and took wilh him engineers, 
who made the necessary surveys of the route. 
He extended and completed these surveys 
two years later, and obtained definite and de¬ 
tailed information which enabled him to locale 
the line for the construction of the railway, and 
to make the net easily se» lions and plans of the 
work, and a careful and detailed estimate of 
the cost of construction. These surveys showed 
that the ground was favourable over its entire 
length lor the construction of a railway. These 
and nthci previous examinations made by other 
parties also established the fact that the climatic 
conditions \u*re not unfavourable, and also that 
valuable materials and available labour were pro¬ 
curable on the Isthmus. 

While the surveys weie being made upon 
the Isthmus, and the estimates prepart d, close 
attention was given to the mechanical appli¬ 
ances The result lias been that anaiigonient-. 
have been made for lifting, hauling, and liaudling 
vessels up to five thousand tons, and for convey¬ 
ing them by rail from oci an to ocean. These 
mechanical appliances art* briefly as follows. 
The Oonfssacnulcot River drams the mam valley 
of the Isthmus on tty Atlantic side. At its 
mouth is a bar, composed ol alluvium brought 
down by the river. There are now fifteen feet 
of watte on this bar, which can be cheaply 
deepened by means of parallel jetties. Jnsido 
the bar is a tine* anchorage for ships with sixty 
feet depth of water The river for twenty-five 
miles will be utilised for navigation. The .ter¬ 
minus of the railway will be located at Minatitlan. 
Ail excavated basin from the river leads to the 
lilting-dock, which will be capable of raising the 
largest vessels in about fifteen minutes. It will 
be about four hundred and seventy-five feet in 
length, seventy-five feet in width, and twel.^ 
feet in depth, built of 6teel plates, with sub¬ 
stantial bulkheads fore Slid aft and atliwartships. 
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On a second dork, about seven feet below the 
upper deck, will be built a system of hydraulic 
rams, perhaps one hundred and fifty or more in 
number. Those are to be connected together 
by pipes, and the whole system connected with 
an hydraulic pressure-pump, for actuating the 
rams. 

The rams are arranged in longitudinal lines 
and cross lines, and the latter are spaced six 
feet seven inches apart. Under the central part 
of the vessel there will he one ram under 
the keel, one under the bottom on each side, 
one under the bilge, and one at the side of the 
vessel. These rams when raised come up 
through the upper deck of the floating dock. 
On this upper deck are placed six ponderous 
rails like those to be used on the railway. 
The carriage for transporting the vessels has a 
system of supports that correspond exactly with 
the rams in the dock There is a i onlimious keel- 
block, and the supports, as w>ll as the keel-block, 
arc actuated by the rams underneath. Powerful 
centrifugal pumps will pump the water from the 
pontoon, which rises with the carriage upon it, 
under the vessel. Just bcfoie coming into con¬ 
tact with the vessel, the hydrauli* pro-ure- 
pumps raise the presses under the kuppmts, and 
tiring the latter up to the vessel's hull, so that 
they exert a gentle pressure against the keel, 
bottom, and bilges, besides bringing up a series 
of adjustable girths at the sides of the 
vessel. 

As the vessel rises slowly out of the water, 
its weight becomes greater and greater upon the 
suppoils, and consequently upon the rains that 
are holding them up. The peculiar arrangement 
of the rams causes the weight of the vessel 
to be equalised over the whole system, so that 
when it is entinly out of the water, and iri 
whole weight resting upon the rams, they must 
bear it equally from stem to stern nncl from 
side to bide. The support*, as they arc thus 

f ilaced against the vessel by tin* ram-, are now 
ocked to the girders of the carriage by adju-lmg 
nuts or hand-wheels, whuh are run down on 
the screw-thread cut into tile columns ol the 
supports. When this is done, the valve of the 
pressure-pump is opened, and the water which 
was under compression an I held up fhe rams, 
escapes, and the rams recede downwaid into the 
pontoon. By this means the distributed weight 
of the vessel is transported to the carriage, and 
it now rests upon the girders in tin* same way 
that it rested upon the ero-s-lmcs of the rams. 
For instance, if there are thirty lines of rams, 
and the vessel weighs thrive thousand tons there 
would be just one hundred tons upon each line 
of rams. When the load is transported from 
the rams to the carriage, there will be one 
hundred tons upon each of the. thirty girders. 
Now there are just as many wheels under one 
girder as under another; consequently, each 
wheel bears its exact proportion of the load ; 
that is, if the whole weight is thirty-six hun¬ 
dred tons, and there are three hundred and sifty 
wheels, there will be just ten tons, no more and 
no less, upon each wheel. • It is not intended 
to bring more than eight or nine tons upon a 
^eel, although in their manufacture they will 
be tested to twenty tons. There is with each 
wheel a powerful spring, Vchicli will also be tested 


' to bear a weight of twenty tons before closing. 
| They will have a ‘ ran ’ of about six inches ; and 
! when the maximum load is upon them there 
! will still be a space of about tliree or four inches, 
; which will allow the carriage to overcome any 
' slight irregularities there may be in fihe track, 
i and will also give an easy cushion for the vessel 
and the carriage to rest upon during the journey 
across the Isthmus. 

The power for transporting vessels across the 
Isthmus will be one, two, three, or more loco¬ 
motive engines of very powerful construction, 
capable ol hauling two or three thousand tons 
each ; such locomotive* have already been con¬ 
structed, and still larger ones may be, without 
going beyond the 1 units of a proper construction. 
The road-hod will be built of materials wlinh 
are found on the whole line of the road ; and 
the superstructure of the'road-bed will consibt 
j of two feet of broken si one ballast and long 
! steel-plated ties on wlu<h will rest six steel 
! rail-, weighing Irom one bundled t<* one hundred 
land twuity-iive pounds pir lined yard. The 
gradients to be overcome are arivo'v light, 

and can be surmounted by i • ■ 11'*t • x power. 

' The changes of direction, where it is iicecwvy to 
make them to save very heavy mountain cuttings, 
1 will he made hy large floating turn-table- The 
\e-«-el with its carnage will be run upon these 
tahh-; the water will then be pumped out of 
the pontoons whuli constitute the table-, and 
the\ will be revolved, resting upon a uiJiion 
of water, until tiny* are m the new* direction 
required There are five <>1 these floating turn¬ 
tables requnod to make the changes of directum. 
On the l\v die sub*, tin* terminus will be m a 
; lake 01 lagoon, which will require dredging to 
give Unity feet of depth ; and the lmibour oil 
tins side will be commodious and entirely p-o- 
t’ • l -d I rum tile sea 

j These in genual are the plans piopo ed, and 
' more recent mv e-aunt ions in refer* me t ■ th< roni- 
p.native economy ol trnmqtortjtiou by ship-canal 
• and "lup-railwav have shown conclusively that 
’ the latter is moie economical both in construction 
1 and m opeiutum There is no doubt that ships 
may be moved with economy ami with safety at 

■ a -peed of about tin miles per hour, so that the 
di-t.uice of on ■ hundred and thirty-four nulcs 

■may he traversed, all debus include*!, in from 

■ eighteen to twenty hours. The time required to 
pass through the Panama ( \maJ, about fifty miles 

1 iri 1 * noth, will not lie less than twenty-four hours, 

I eonipaimg it with the time required m the Sue/ 
j Canal. Tin* canal at Nicaragua, one bundled and 
j eighty-ix miles total length, with from twaive 
j to twenty locks, may lequire, perhaps, four days 
fill ships to pass from ocean to ocean. The cost 
of the Panama Canal, as recently ^given by Hie 
naval ofheers of the United States and by other 
i:"] r !’!'!”.■ pai ties who have examined the 
w. *s, ei I al- • by the London Financial New*, is 
tin<*e hundred million to six hundred million 
! dollars. The cost of the Nicaragua Canal would 
1 probably be not less thari' t\»;p hundred millions ; 

; the most reliabP estimate being that of Major 
1 M‘Karland, U.S.a., who estimated it at one hun¬ 
dred and forty million dollars. 

It is more than probable that Mexico and the 
United States will unite to bring, forward this 
important project to a speedy conclusion. The 
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A LITTLE TOAD-LOBE. 


ClUMnben* .Tonmal, f 
Oct S, 188.'; ] ' 

work of construction, ifc is hoped, will coninience 
in earnest this coming year; and it is calculated 
that four years is suflicicnl to complete and put 
the railway into operation. 


. 4* LITTLE TOAD-LORE. 

When the faint bloom of dew is upon the lawn of 
a country-house, an odd creature will sometimes 
crawl out from amidst the thukets of ro.-e and 
dahlia. Its presence is tolerated there, but only 
because grubs and slugs arc worse (ompanv still, 
li its habits were not so seciet, if it were gneu 
to parading where muslins flutter and <loaded 
canes btab the air, it would hardly he permitted 
to find a covert in the old garden. And evfn as 
it is, there are few people who do not regard 
the toad with some nver^on. 

The strange tadpole transformations; the ab¬ 
sorption of the tail, the gradual change of a gill- 
breather info a lung-breather—these wonders are 
common both to the toad and the frog families. 
But tin-re is a considerable difleience m the j 
appearaneo of the spawn of the two reptiles • 
frog-spawn is deposited in masses, load-spawn in 
strings that are often from twenty to thirty feet in 
length. The doti, too, that, develop into toads are 
smaller and d.ukev than tlio^e that indicate the 
im ipient frogling. Later on in life, further points 
of difference are established. The lrog lias a large 
array of feeble teeth ; the toad is toolhle—, wliibt 
wart'- (or tubercles) exuding an neud puce are 
pu-ulmr to the latter animal. This distillation, 
it may he rentalked here, more aerid than the 
poison of seipenis, hut lia- not a like mjmious 
efh 1 1 when taken into the enrul.iturn. Toads are 
commonly tailh hut (‘aipenter tells u* that 
tadpole-, secluded from file light and kept at a 
low temperature will retain their tails and con¬ 
tinue to glow as tadpoles. Tin-* xpkr* .*• o i- 
itrcnglhened and illu-tratcd by ;! i ■ i 
the proteus, wdikh inhabits underground lakes in 
the Tirol, and is a member of the same i.imih 
as the toad, has a tail somewhat tadpole like. 

The toad wdien squatted in the mos, of a hill¬ 
side, or wdien dug out of a garden bordei, looks 
anything bftWi lively and active annual Hi- 
apjiea’unce somewdi.it belies him. lie has a mole 
than womanly quiekm— of tongue, for instance; 
the root of that organ is placed near to the trout 
oi the mouth, and when at rest, its tip reposes in 
the apeituro of the throat. Its motions are of 
a marvellous rapidity: the eye cannot follow 
them ; a passing insect seems to melt into thin 
air, rather than Jo be caught by that agile organ 
and swallowed. As a climber, too, the toad is 
more than iesp«dable, and there arc numerous 
instances on record of his powers in this direction. 
'He has been known to mount plastered and white¬ 
washed walls, to ascend flights of steps, and e\foi 
to perform the feat of getting into a flower-pot; 
no easy matter, wdien the inclination of the 
exterior is considered* * In accoutring for these 
climbing feats, the \cry considerable stretch of 
his body and limbs when extended must not be 
forgotten. Capable, like the lion, of large meals 
and of long abstinences, the toad has a lion-like 
pride about the nature of his food. It is said that 


he will not prey upon anything that is not in 
motion ; he disdains all butcher-meat, and has 
a gentlemanly instinct for pursuing flying game. 
Slugx, grubs, and worms and insects are the 
‘chief of his diet;’ and there is an account of a 
naturalist who used to dissect toads and obtain 
rare insects, which he promoted from the stomach 
to the cabinet There is little doubt that toads 
will eat boos and defy stings ; as many as thirty- 
two bees have been found on oj_H‘,ning a toad; 
and wa-ps and bees have been seen hanging by 
their stings to the mouths of toads. Snakes eat 
toads; and toads sometimes return the compli¬ 
ment, and eat small snakes. *The toad’s oddest 
meal, however, is that winch he makes upon his 
own skin. When tin- is ca-t off, lie rolls it into a 
commodious parcel and swallows it; thus afford¬ 
ing an illustration oi economy that would appear 
to have been overlooked by many instructors. 
Tim shedding of the skin causes the toad to 
appear of different colours at dillcrent times, and 
rome people have 1>een led to bolie\o that Ins 
complexion changes with the weather. Other 
points of interest about him art: the humiliating 
resemblance of the musilcs of Ins thigh and leg to 
those of^a man; the curious fact that lie cannot 
breathe if Ins month be held open; and the 
equally curious fact that in ins family, as in that 
of the cuckoos, then* is a large preponderance of 
males. 

The distribution of the toad in our i-lands is 
rather irregular; m a few districts, loads are even 
more numerous than frogs; in general they are 
much scarcer. The natteijack load, distinguished 
bv a bright yellow line along the middle of the 
biik, and other peculiarities, while found in 
some localities, is entirely absent m others. In 
Hilbert White’s time, tins vaiietv was plentiful 
m the neighbourhood of Solborne, but is said 
now to have entirely disappeared. The common 
opinion, that there are no toads m Ireland, is 
incorrect; m the south-western part-, of the 
island the natterjack abounds, in spite of the 
strenuous disbelief of all true* Irishmen in his 
e\i-lence. Either the natterjack or the common 
load makes an amusing pet, and o\en where 
they are kept indoors, are easily fed on worms 
! and meat. They have an adwmtage, too, over 
I other pets, insomuch as they are creatures that 
will live forty or fifty years, or e\en more, m 
confinement. 

The toad lia* an interesting natural history, 
and an unnatural history not less entertaining. 
There are the well-worn stories of the jewel 
in the toads head, and of Ins sojourning. 1 ? for 
years in stone. There js a queer old story, 
too, of his resorting to a certain plant in order 
to cure himself of spider-bites. The old necro¬ 
mancers used him freely, and two loads dressed in 
green velvet that were unearthed some years ago 
had probably been part of the stock-in-trade of 
a friend of darkness. IS or arc superstitions about 
toads gone from England jet; there are localities 
where the application of a toad is supposed to 
stop Weeding, and a dried toad is worn as a charm 
against rheumatism. In Devonshire, there is a 
family of foreign extraction, widely scattered over 
the county, whose members have a reputation 
for curing ‘king’s evil’ by means of toads. In 1 
Tibet, according to Hiri, the toad has a more 
terrible oflicc. A kind of ffreh-toad dwells amidst 
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the mists of a lofty mountain-range, and unless 
duly propitiated, flings ice and avalanches clown 
upon those who painfully thread the passes of the 
region! 

FARMING AND FRUIT-CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 

A farmer and fruit-grower in California writes 
as follows to the Field : 

‘Although I cannot entirely indorse the many 
encomiums which have lately been so lavishly 
bestowed upon the resources of our Golden State, 
I can truly say that it offers to intending emi¬ 
grants, who are alUle and williug to work, oppor¬ 
tunities for profitably investing a small capital, 
and obtaining in a few years a valuable property 
and a competence for life, which can hardly be 
found in any other portion of the globe. 

‘The errors into which I find most of my 
fellow-countrymen have fallen are, either pur¬ 
chasing too largely in proportion to their mean*, 
or making injudicious selections of land in then- 
haste to commence operations. The result of my 
observation and experience is that the object of 
every settler should be to plant as manv acres 
of vines ami orchard us lie can, and make both 
ends meet, pending their fruition, by wliat is 
called mixed farming. We make excellent wine, 
which sells at highly remunerative price* ; and 
most of our counties produce excellent fruit, 
which, in canned form, has obtained a world¬ 
wide reputation. 

‘Space will not permit me to enter minutely 
into the profit* of viticiiltuie and horticulture; 
but a clear net profit of sixty pounds an acre 
is iar from an excessive estimate ot what is being 
regularly realised from the two last-named indus¬ 
tries. Orchards or vineyards, however, like Rome, 
are not built in a day; and therefore it is neces¬ 
sary that a man of moderate means should, while 
they are maturing, produce cereal and root crop-, 
not for sale, as such, hut in the more profitable 
form of stock, hogs, poultry, &c., for which there 
is a ready sale at good prices. 

‘To illustrate what can he done, I will take 
my own county of San Luis Obispo, where vine.*, 
olives*, and all lion-tropical fruits flourish m 
profusion. There good laud, with ready aictss 
to market, can be bought at prices varying from 
one to three pounds an at tv, adapted m all 
respects to the purposes J have mentioned ; so 
that, with a minimum capital of six hundred 
pounds, an energetic man ran acquire within six 
years a vineyard and orchard, producing a hand¬ 
some, income, and he able to exist m the. mean¬ 
while by his mixed farming. To carry out this 
plan, it is obvious that the settler must have 
some knowledge of viticulture and general farm¬ 
ing, which he can only acquire thoroughly by 
working under some practical farmer, and taking 
ample time in selecting a suitable location, when, 
but not until, he is satisfied such occupation is 
certain to suit him. 

‘I have entirely ignored grain-raising, as, in 
my opinion, small capitalists cannot compete willi 
men who, with all the appliances of modern 
science, grow wheat by the mile. Cattle-raising, 
though profitable, requires a large capital both 
» to buy land and then stock it. 

‘One great factor in the happiness, content¬ 
ment, and prosperity of the farmer is the excel¬ 


lence of the climate. The mean temperature of 
Ban Luis Obispo in January is fifty-six degrees 
Fahrenheit, and in July sixty-six degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. Ab compared with the mean temperature 
of Surrey, we find it fourteen degrees wanner m 
winter and two cooler in summer. TJhe shortest 
day gives two hours more sunlight than in Eng¬ 
land, and the rainfall for the last twenty years 
averages twenty inches. 

‘It has been said that the greatest pleasures are 
the cheapest, and here we have excellent amuse¬ 
ments at a nominal cost. We have lawn-tennis, 
polo, good shooting and fishing; and private 
theatricals are much in vogue, Our Jioys having 
been played in our village hall with great suc¬ 
cess. We get all important news from Europe 
by telegraph in our local papers on the same 
day, and altogether are welt within the pale of 
civilisation; and my vyng English friends here 
thoroughly enjoy alike their work and their 
play.’ 

HOMELKS H. 

FUi* and woaiv, lonclr, old, 

Toiling on through win tin’s cold, 

Homeless ’mid the snow and sleet, 

Sagged limbs and naked feet, 

Helpless, feeble, bent, and gray, 

There li«* swerpeth all the day, 

None lo pit}, now to me 
.Aught that milk* s it life to live. 

Love— the void that make* a home 
Fat m near, whero’ti we roam ; 

Lom*— that guide- us on out way 
Through the du .k of souow's daj ; 

Love —ah ! wliat a powci is this, 

Killing darkest houi with bins : 

But he el finds, the sweeper old, 

Lovelo*-, homeless, pale and cold, 

’.Mid the oils vast and dim, 

Not one nail to tare foi him 
iMiknes* sinks upon the stieet. 

Snow i* falling, swill and deep, 

Yet he i leepeth slowlv on, 

Fallenng sorely, wink anil wan. 

Now heioie Ins dun old eyes, 

Distant di earns of beauty rise, 
l)i earns ol moments long, lofl^uead, 

Davs and hours for cvei fled ; 

Cotta"** home and dewy lano ; 

Hum Min -time he sees again ; 

Chihlien pattering to and fro ; 

Silvery \ oiecs couio and go ; 

Love is there, and Joy, and Home— 

Whence no more his feet shall roam. 

For a beam of glorious day 
Chases all his dreams away ; 

Angel voices swell the Bong ; 
i Harps are pealing loud and long ; 

Gates of heaven, dueling, bright; 

Glory hursts ypon his sight. 

Res^ at last, no rt.ere to 10 am— 

Gov* in lovo has brought him Home. 
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NOEKIvE BALMS AND J'AllMELK. 

WlilTM’ U.v, l- 1 i 111 la Xonuiy Jvci'tit.iy, tin' 

writi c li id mi <>pp irtmuty ol obtaining some 
practical inform,itinu m mnnection with farming 
in tli.it < minin’, iiud tin* following remarks an* in¬ 
tended to illndr.ite the typical condition of the 
peasant! v Tn certain portions of the south, 
principally in the (Min-tiauia district, compara¬ 
tively large fanning operations ,ue c.irricd on 
Tin* contract b'twein Norwegian farms and those 
he has left I*, hind at home, mu t strike the lea-1 
ohirvant Mulish toun„U Ytl, though he so.-, 
much that seem to him rude and anLnpiated, 
oil 1 * Minn find- then are not a few lessons await¬ 
ing the Kngli-h aguculturi t in the land of the 
\ iking- So adveiK* are the (onditions under 
which the Nor-ke farmer struggles, that the latter 
must l>t almo t ‘after the manner born.’ And 
it is not too much to add that, to an average 
John Hull, certain bankruptcy would result 
where a Norwegian farmer can make hi., bread 
and prosper 

The fust impression of an ordinary Norwegian 
farm-steading is not \ory favourable. A duster 
of houses, and aged, crowd around a larger 

•Twin.’ 1 ‘>u v. which generally looks somewhat 
d 1. p* Milt this appearance is deceptive; 

for the walls being of wood, they look old in 
a few years, and become blotched and seared by 
the weather. The roof is of the same material, 
or, in the case of the principal building, either 
of red tile or slab Sometimes the dwelling- 
house is painted white, when the effect is to 
relieve the sombre aspect of the group. The 
w’alls are usually stout and thoroughly weather¬ 
proof, planks about four indie's thick being used 
in their construction. These planks are placed 
edgewise on one another, crossed and counter¬ 
sunk at the angles, gnd "calked in the seams 
with dry moss. A «bkm*of thin \^>od is placed 
over the outside, while the interior is lined 
smoothly with hoards. Inside, there is an air 
of comfort anrl cleanliness. A table stapds in 
the centre of the chief room ; and along the wall 


a beiidi iuim.-, v.liidi serve, for chan-, ol which 
there is usually a deficiency. From pots on the 
floor, ivy is sometimes trained upwards to the 
loof, giving the room a festive and refreshing 
look Not unfrequently, the worth}* fanner is 
proud to have the dresses Vf his daughters hung 
in conspicuous portions, in order that swams 
who call may see that the damsels are well pro¬ 
vided with garments in case of a matrimonial 
alliam e. 

The cowhouses are generally an improvement 
on tho,e usually seen hi England and Scotland. 
The building i, larger, and more space is allotted 
to m«h animal; while a clean ■wooden floor is 
ordinalily beneath the cattle. Little or no bed¬ 
ding is given. The level of the cowhouse is in 
most eases raised high enough to allow of a space 
beneath, into which the refuse is regularly swept 
through an opening in the floor. 

Outside the buildings, one is apt to adc, Hut 
where ns the farm ? Look about you. Mountains 
hem us in on all sides; there is no room for 
fields as we know them at home; but grass 
grows luxuriously among the rocks, with occa¬ 
sionally a patch ns large as an ordinary villa- 
garden. There, the farmer cuts a portion of 
his hay-crop, on which his horses and cattle 
are mainly dependent during the eight winter 
mouths. But liis hay-field is yet w'lder spread, 
dance upward some fifteen hundred feet, there, 
where an opening occurs m the dwarf-birch, and 
you will observe the ^Unfinished form of a man 
busy at work. That is the farmer, a thorough 
mountaineer, cutting the grass which grows on 
yonder narrow’ ledge of rock. Tie has been up 
since early morn, and will probably not descend 
till evening. Not a tuft of grass will be left 
ungathered; not a foot of level ground on that 
steep and rugged mountain side but will be 
vibitcA, and its small crop carefully removed by 
the industrious bergsman. If he has a wide 
stretch of fjeld (lull-pasture or moorland) in 
liis boundary, the farmer erects wooden sheds, 
ill which he stores liis hay till winter, when, 
by an ingenious contrivance, he lias the whole 
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rapidly and easily conveyed to the valley. A 
larailiar object in a Norwegian glen is the 
strong steel wire which stretches from the foot 
to the summit of the mountain. Down this 
wire the bundles of hay are expeditiously sent 
without labour, and then carried in sledges to 
the eleadings. Witliolil such a method, many 
weary journeys would bo necessary ere all the 
hay required for a long winter could ho brought 
down. It appears the Norwegian farmer bor¬ 
rowed the idea of this hay-telegraph from his 
brother hiilttman of the Tjrol about eight years 
ago. The liny-crop is the product of natural 
grass, no seed being sown, nor any admixture 
of clover being used. 

The cereals are generally oats and barley; 
these are planted wherever there 1 a likelihood ol’ 
their growing. Small patches lrom twenty feet 
tons many yards square are common; while not 
unfrequently the corn-fields are but a name, for 
they meander like a s-tream in all directions 
among the huge boulders and bare ro< by hillocks 
which compose so great a part of the suiluce 
of a farm-land. The heads are usually very 
light, and their appearance would cause a painful 
smile on the face of a Lothian farmer. Still, 
the people cheerfully sow and thankfully reap 
their .scanty harvest, contented if providence give- 
them sufficient for their few want's. 

The method employ 1 mi drying the liny mid 
corn crops is di" i nf f: ■' i that wlmh obtain*- in 
Britain. In the former can', pules are erected on 
or near the patches, and between them ropes or 
long sticks arc laid till a suit of six-barred railing 
is made. On the c bars lh" liav is hud, and duel 
in a most effective manner. The corn, on the 
other hand, L lied in small bundles and impaled 
on poles placed at interval* in the field. Tho-e 
poles are about nine feet high, and capable of 
holding ten sheave•> each. The grain is thus ele¬ 
vated above the ground ; and should a ram-.-lorm 
set in before it can be convened to the granary, 
little harm result-, for half an hour’s wind and 
sun‘dune thoroughly dries the crop. In the 
great valley of Vo.-^, the fields arc more extensive 
than those just du^cubid. Indeed, a field of 
two to three acre - * can be seen on more than one 
farm near Tringo. 

With regard to the potato crop, the same kind 
of miniature farming occurs, only ‘much more so,’ 
as Mark Twain would say. A seed is dropped 
here and there wliorevt r a possibility exists of 
its taking root. In the Nterodal, the writer 
noticed potatoes growing on a boulder, where a 
soil of aV.ut i ‘ -hf. nr’’ 1 : 1” 1 gathered or been 

placed. The ‘lidi’ Wu> ti.angle, whose side, 
were each about twelve feet in length ! 

Turnips would appear lo he outside tlie economy 
of a Norwegian farm. Though a wide area was 
visited, embracing Bergen--.Amt, Hardanger, and 
part of the Sognc distiiet, not a bulb was visible : 
a curious feature, considering the importance of 
such a crop for winter food. 

That portion of the farm given up to crop and 
fallow is st) led the xn-nun Lev, or inside field*- ; 
between that and the fjeld aie the ov.t-mn, l> n. 
The Litter are reserved, as a rule, for the cattle 
during winter; the liav being allowed to grow 
in the summer while the cows are at the utters 
on the mountains. Manuring is not resorted to 
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as a regular part of the routine; the fields are 
left from time to time for three or four yeaiv, 
by rotation, in grass. 

The farmers themselves are worthy of more 
than the brief description which can be given 1 
here. A life of constant activity and mountain 
climbing bas bred a class of men scarcely t«* be 
excelled. They are tall and strongly built, with 
no exce-s of ilesli, for they arc always in training. 
Their athletic frames are supplemented by good- 
humoured honest faces, always ready to break 
into a laugh. A uniiorm suit of pilot-cloth does 
not, however, enhance their appearance. One 
doe i not readily associate the Sunday clothes of 
a navvf with the Norwegian farmer. Their 
former dress, which some of the old men retain, 
is more becoming. And happily, we still find 
the true mouulamcu’s costume in tome of the 
m<ii e secluded districts.—a bioad hat, short 
puket ol home-made cloth, ornate with bright 
buttons ; leather knee-breeches; and heedless shoes 
of a suit tough hide. The never-.. 1 ml knife 
bangs suggestively at the right side Add limbs 
of large proportions, a frank i. > e, a back as 
straight as a < iuard-man\ ami you w c the tv pical 
tjeld man. The (arms ol So Lo and Skj<ogad’ts jj 
will be familiar examples to tin* tourut. I 

In the summer months, female servant, or j 
the daughters of the fanner, tend the cattle high J 
up in the fjeld, living m s<>.i i.s or cabin-., where j 
they pivpaie clieeV and butter. Tins i-ola- j 
lion of young women for Him* or four months j 
each year is a pri-nliur feature, and one not cal- ! 
ciliated to meet with approval from the British jj 
mind. Indeed, the evil, whirh spiing from such | 
a domestic arrangement are as real as their proba J 
biliiv is evident; and they form a distinct blot J 
on the otherwise pimple and moral life of the jj 
people. | 

Excepting for sudt luxuries as coffee, sugai, 
and tobacco, the farmer in Norway can be inde¬ 
pendent of the outside woild. ills iiel'ls and 
stoik give lnm food and clothing; while from 
the limber on hii hilb-vios he builds Ins Ijousos 
and manufactures lus iurmlure. There is no 
Lvk of plate m those little farmhouses; the 
hostess can muster quite a di play of silver mugs, 
spoons, and dnnking-cups. Some of the spoons 
arc* woithy of special notice, for the patterns 
ar» tl(‘lvai« and chaste. A fnvtn, ite kind is 
that with the thin twisted handle. Any Sunday 
or f< to-day, one may also observe the prolusion 
with whii h Hie female population adorn them¬ 
selves with silver and gold. The arrival of a 
| steamer in Pome of the less frequented districts 
is enough to stimulate the wives and lasses to 
all ire theni'-idve-. m all their bright costume and 
filigree iin kna< k**. It is occasionally the fortune 
of a wanderer among the fjords and fields thus 
1 1 w it ness these gatherings of the women-iolk. 
M'iiij of the ornaments and plate find their way 
to -hops m the larger towns, and also to hotel 1 
mi lours, where they lie, tempting objects to the 
Briti-h matron and miss. On inquiring into 
the cause which led to the Norske women 
parting with their adorrifufents, we were informed 
that it was ^generally don* 1 by intending emi¬ 
grants, who thus turned their little hordes to 
good account. 

There is no feudal principal in Norway. The 
laud is held by its owner absolutely, without 
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Waiting was not so indiflorait to the looks 


or feelings ot his daughter as appeared. After I not know* how to ivjilv. ‘We!’ he said. ‘To 

all, ho wuh not entirely buried in hi-, books i tell the trulh, I had not thought of it. Frances 

To Frances, wlfo had grown up by hi-, side } w as always (pule mil mg to -t iv at home.’ 

•without particularly attracting his attention, lie I Mint fum not I'T.nu e , papa.’ 

had been kindly indifferent, not lei ling any I ‘1 beg your pird* n, my dear; that is quite 
.occasion to rum cm himself about the diilcl, true. 01 cour-e, 1 never .supposed so. Vou 
who ahvays had managed to amuse her*el f, ami! imdeistand that lor myself l prelcr always not 
never had made any call upon him. But Con- to he disturbed, to go on .w 1 am. But you, 

dance had come upon hiy\ as a stranger, as an a yojjng lady iivsh Irom fcoeieh- Had 1 

individual^with a elurJbter and ficulties of her supposed that you cared for the Durants, for 

own, and it had not been withoufc^cunosity that instance, L should Law thought ol some way 

he had watched her *to see how she would re-on- of making up for their absence; hut I thought, 
cilo herself with the new circumstances. Iler on the whole, you would prefer their absence.’ 
absorption in the amusement provided {or her ‘ That has nothing to do with it,’ sai t Con- 

by young Gauift had somewhat revolted her stance ‘ i don’t care for *thu individuals; they 

father, who set it down as one of the usual are all rather bores. Captain Gaunt,’ she addcil 
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imy tenure from the king or superior. Property exhibitions of love in idleness, which every one 
tints requires no charter, and the owners have secs by times as he makes lus way through the 
never been subject to military service as vns-uK woihl. He had not interfered, being thoroughly 
The facility^ with which property can he trims- wnvinccd that interference is useless, in addition 
leiied is refreshing to one who contemplates the to that reluctaiue to do anything which had j 
complicated and costly machinery of the law’ to giown upon him in his recluse life. But since 
he encountered in Great Britain. A ttroke of Gftunt had disappeared * without a sign—save 
the district judge’s pen is siiflnieiit undtr the tlio-e of a little irritability, a little "unusual 
simple laws of Norway. gravity on the part <»( Con-dunce— her father 

On the death of a farmer, hi*: children—sons had Wu roiwd a little to ask what it meant, 
and daughters alike—haw the pmperly equally Ilad the young fellow ‘beluve«l badly,’ as pimple 
divided among them. Should the farm he m-uiU- say ? Had lie danced attendance upon her all 
cicnt for all their wants an amaable a'lange- tin, tune, only to leave her at the end? It 
ment is usually made, In which tli<* mrplus «li<l not jeein po^ihlo, when he lookul at Con- 
la linqm.di their shares on payment ol a com- starn-e with her ea-y air of mistery, and thought 
]nnsitory sum, and settle cl-i where, or emirate of the fhv, eager de\oLmu of the young soldier 
it might seem that tin-, sy tom ol uhdivision and‘Ins lmpas-aoned look- But yit, lie was 
would ultimately 1 ‘eMilt in impoverished lmldiuy ; awiiv that in m li c.L-e- a'l prognostic failed, | 
lmt, as judlv lemaiknl by Mr Samuel La mg m {that the eoinpiev »* was sonii time. conquered, I 
lu,s JhiUif, the reason tint stuli ati i--n«* n pro-j and the mti nded \jefin» leintimd nut-ter of j 
\ entei l in.s m the fact, th if in Nonv.u, the the field Waling uli-nved Im daughter more I 
laud being held in full owm i-hip,‘ifs a^gi-g.dion < lo-dv than < ver ou tin- < veiling She was 
by the death-, of (o-heir, ..ml by the ni.irnu;-'i <hsti<ut- y t?t lf-ah-,oil.>*d, a 1» 11 1 - impatient, some- 
ot foin.de heirs among tlie body ot ImdouneM, times not noting what lie said to kr, sometime-, 
balanei its Hibdm-ioti by ti’> iqual niece- ion .m won Mg m an lmtabi ■ t ■ »u.*. The leplies the 
ofchildien.’ made to him wh-n slie di\l reply, showed that 

Theio t no un.-toerai) m Norway, unless it her mind was lunnuig on other matters. She 
lie that of niece-sful entii’pn-e and labour. The -aid abnqiLly, m the middle of a little account 
funner owns no superior, is undo!mly polite and he wm giving her, with tlie nh-a of amusing 
ho-pitahh* fo all, while -emli \ and oh cquiou.— her, ol one id the neighbouring mountain castle- : 
lie -1 .He utter!v foreign to Ini nutuic. ‘Do you know, papa, that c wiybudy is going 

Sulli. U’lit liai» b‘ *e ii f-iven m this limit ske{< !i away” 
t i tniMe the leader t-> form an idea of Norwegian W.uiug kit, With a t. Ham discomfiture, whMi 
fa'iu* and farmer-. It it -Imuld ocmr to any wa- *onue, \»t annoying, like one who li.is been 
one to inquire v.hy it h that men toil year by Mi-bb-n’v pulltd iq» with a good deal of ‘way’ 
war m a liuid and ion-taut -lrng-dc, wher*, on i.im, ami stop, him . If with dilliculty—‘a 
lacuiing is a ta-k ol the ntnm-t dilliculty and j k.\m U of th- old D.'im, he went on, h.iung 
h.i7urd, we It el Mile the njilv, and onh iijdy, the-e w’or k- m In- veiy m >uth -and then, alter 

i t!" , that the land they till is Uoir oa>i. u pie*ipitate pau-v . ‘Eh* Oh,e\ei\body n>- ( 

Tin \ low if, lor ou it then* J tthers lived—many V* , I Know. Tky alw.n.s do at this time of 
of them e.m tiaie their ancestor* as far hack tlu* war.* 

a the grand old days of the vikings—and ‘ 1 fc will he lather mi eraUo, vlo i’t you think, 

they, nuhsa compelled by lor.e of ohvuiii-l.iuci*'*, when every one l-i-onc?’ 

ate happy to leap and -o\v the same .*uie * My dear Con-lamr, “ewiy one’' means the 
sea-on after season With all the f«>ru - uf Gaunis and Durant-. T ljuKI lmt lia\e sup- 
nature uriayed against them, these men t.ui -lmw po.ed you cared.’ 

that their small holdings feed them and their ‘Tor the Gaunt s and Dm ant ~0 no,’ said 

flnldren; and make them the backbone, tin* Cou-tanc* ‘But to think th* re i> not a soul-- 

strength, oLt'g^i^Wf/c. no one t > speak to—not cum. tin* clergyman, 

- ----not cwn Time.’ She laughed, but theie w.is 

. rTA.-m __ . a certain. look of alanu m In r fan*, ns it the 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. emergency was mi" uhn h w.i. impre. edenled. 

CHATTER xl ‘That Lightens one, in -jute ol ouu\. self. And 

what are we going to do?’ 

Waring was not so indiflerent to the looks it was Wining ii"W j\ho hesitated, and did 
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resolutely, introducing the name with deter¬ 
mination, ‘became very much of a bore before 
he went away. But the thing is to have nobody 
—nobody! One has to put up with bores very 
often; but to have nobody, actually not a soul! 
The circumstances are quite unprecedented.’ 

There was something in her air as she said 
this which amused her father. It was the air 
of a social philosopher brought to u pau-o m 
the face of an unimagiued dilemma, rather than 
of a young lady stranded upon a desert shore 
where no society was to bo found. 

‘No doubt,’ ho. said, ‘you never knew any¬ 
thing of the kind hi fore.’ 

‘Never,’said Cun-dance with wannfh. ‘ People 
who are a nuisance, often enough ; but nolim/t /, 
never before.’ 

‘ T prefer nobody,’ said her father. 

She raised her eyes to lain, as if lie were olio 
of the problems to whull, .for the fust time, her 
attention was seriously called. ‘ Perhaps-,’ she 
said; ‘but then you arc not in a natural con¬ 
dition, papa—no more than a hermit m the 
de'ert, who has forsworn hh ictv altogether.’ 

‘Allowing that I am abnormal, Constnov, for 
tl. -1 nr .’k ’- 

‘An -1 , v... | j.m , more or lc-s—that is, 

she could content herself with the peasants and 
fishermen, who, of course, arc just ns good ns 
anybody else, if 5 on make up vour mind to it, 
and understand llicir way*. But l am not 
abnormal,’ Constance said, her colour rising a 
little. ‘I want the society of my own kind. 
It -eetns unnatural to yon, probably, jn-t as 
your way of thinking seem - unnatural to me.’ 

‘I have seen both wav-,’ said Waling, 111 hi- 
turn becoming animated ; ‘and so far as my 
opinion goes, the peasant- and fishermen are a 
thousand times better than what you (all Middy , 
and solitude, with one* own thoughts ami pur¬ 
suits, the best of all.’ 

There was a momentary pause, and then Con- 
stance said. ‘That may be, papa. What is best, 
in the abstract is not llie question. In that wav, 
mere nothing would be the best of all, for there 
could be no harm m it.’ 

‘Nor any good.’ 

‘That is what 1 mean on my side—nor any 
good. It would be better to be alone—then (1 
suppose) you would never be bored, never feel 
the need of anything, the mere sound of a voice, 
some one going )>\. That may be your way of 
thinking; but it is not mine. If one has no 
society, one had better die at, once, and save 
trouble. That is wliat I should like to do.’ 

A certain feminine confusion in her argument, 
produced by haste and the stealing in of per¬ 
sonal fooling, stopped Constance, who was too 
clear-headed not to see when die had got involved. 
Her confusion had the usual effect of touching 
her temper and causing a little ense of senti¬ 
ment.’ The tears came to her eyes. She could 
be heroic, and veil her personal grievances like 
a social martyr so long as this was necessary in 
presence of the w-orld ; but in the present case 
it was not necessary; it was better, in fact, to 
let nature have its way. 

‘That will not be necessary, I hope,’ said 
Waring, somewhat coldly. He. thought of Frances 
with a sigli, who never bothered him, who was 
contented with auythiug! and carried on her 


own little thoughts, whatever they might be, 
her little drawing-, licr little life, so tranquilly, 
knowing nothing hotter. What was he to do, 
with the responsibility upon his hands of this 
other creature ? whom all the same he could not 
shake off, nor, even—as a gentleman, jif not. ns 
a father—allow to perceive what an embarrass¬ 
ment she was. ‘ Without going so far,’ he 
.-aid, ‘ we mu.-t consult wliat is best to be done, 
since yon feel it so keenly. My ordinary habits 
even of vilhggifttuia would not please you, any 
better than staying at home, I fear. We used to 
go up to Doh eacqu.i, Frances and 1 ; or to E/a; 
or to Porto Finn, on the opposite coast. At m> 
one of which places was there a soul—as you 
reckmi souls—to be .seem’ 

‘That i- n great pity,’ said O011,-dance; ‘ 1 <»r 
even France, though she. may have been n Stoic 
bom, must have w anted to km- a human enatuie 
■who spoke English now and then.’ 

‘A Stoic! It never occurred to im» that she 
was a Stoic,’-aid Waring with aslon.dimenl and 
a -widen some of offence The idea that hi- 
little Frances was not perfectly happy, that she 
lud anything to put up with, anything to forgi\«, 
was intolerable to him ; and it was a new idea 
He rellected that she had consented to go away 
with an ea-e which surprised him at the tune 
Was it po--.ilile? This suggestion di-till bed linn i 
lunch 111 lus certainty that liis was absolutely j 
the right w ay. j 

‘It all these expedients are unsatisfactory,’ In* j 
said sharply, ‘pelhaps yon will come to mv ! 
a—istanec, and tell me where you would be ; 
Miti-fied to go ’ 

‘Papa,* said (Ion tame, ‘1 am going to make \ 
a fiiggestion which in a \<ry bold one; perhaps ; 
you will be angry—but 1 don’t do it to make i 
you angry ; and plea-e, don’t answer me till you | 
luw thought a moment. It is just this—why 1 
shouldn’t we go home?’ j 

Mlo home’* The wold- Hew from him in the 1 
slunk and wonder, lie grew pile ns lie stared 1 
at her, too much thumb iv-truck to be angry, as j 
she said. 

Constance pul up her hand to .-lop him. 

‘J -aid, pha-e, don’t answer till you have 
thought.’ 

And then liny .-at for a minute of more looking 
at each other from opposite sides of the table— 
in that pause which comes when a new and 
strange thought has been thrown into the midst 
of a turmoil which it has power to excite or to 
nllav Wanng went through a great many 
phase- of feeling while he looked at his young 
daughter sitting undaunted opposite to him, not 
afraid of him, treating him as no one else, had 
done lor years, as an equal, as a reasonable being, 
whose wishes were not to be deferred to super- 
fctitionsly, but whose reason for wliat he did and 
said were to be put to the test, as in the ca-o 
of other men. And lie knew that he could not 
beat down this cool and self-posscpscd girl, as 
fathers ran usually crush the young creatnres 
whom they have had it kulheir power to reprove 
and correct fjom their cradles. Constance was 
an independent intelligence. She was a gentle¬ 
woman to whom he could not be rude, any 
more jhan to the Queen. This hushed at once 
the indignant outcry on his ftps. He said at 
last, calmly enough, with only a little sneer 
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piercing through his forced smile: ‘ We must I ‘ And what reason is there with yon ? Only 
take wire, like other debaters, to define what j wliat ought to be an additional reason for going 

we mean exactly by the phrases we use. Homo, i —that you have ’- Here Constance paused 

for example. What do you mean by home?! a little, and grow pale. And her father looked 


gopher with a neophyte, ‘J wish you would put better advised; she said hurriedly — ‘relations 
the right names to things. Yes, it ts quite liece-s- J and dependents, and ever so many things to 
wiry to define, as you say. How can an English- 1 look to—things that cannot be settled without 
man, with all his duties m his own country, you.' 

deriving his income from it, with house* belong -1 ‘And what may these be?’ lie had been so 
ing to him, and relations, and e\erylhiiig Unit j fully prepared for the introduction at this point 
makes up life -how can he, I ask yon, say that 1 of ihe mother, from whom Constance, too, had j| 
home, m the ordinary sense of the word, is here ^; lied -the wife, who was, as he said to himself, 
What is the ordinary sense of the word 'li dir , the cause ot all that was inharmonious in his 
said, after a pause—looking at him with the own Tile—that tin 1 withdrawal of her name left 
indignant frown of gi*>d sense, and that little him breathless, with the inree of an impulse 
air ot repressed exasperation, as of the wiser! whull was not needed. ‘What are the things j 
towards the foolishcr, which made Wanng, m the ' Unit cannot be settled avithout me >’ j 

lunl.st of bis own just anger and equally just J ‘Well—fur one thing, pupa, your daughter’s j 
discomfiture, feel a ecu lain amusement too. He marriage/ sud Constance, .still looking at him i 
kept his temper with the greatest pains and care ! steadily, but with u Hidden glow of colour cover- j 
Domenico had lelt the loom when the di*cust.nm I mg her face. ' 

hejan, and the lamp which hung over the table WMy daughters marriage?’ lie repeated vaguely, j 
lighted »:.:*• ’I .’Iv C girl’s annnaled eounte- once more taken bybUipn><\ ‘Wliat 1 has Frances 

nance, pi. •' . *i m the strength ot a j already, in the lourse of a few' w r eeks-?’ 

position which -die felt to lie invulnerable, and ‘It is very probable/ said Constance calmly, 
tbo fathei’s clouded and withdrawing late; for)‘Hut 1 was not thinking of Frances. Perhaps 
lie had taken lus eyes iiom Iiot, with uU' , uin-ciuus ! xmi forgot that I am your daughter too, and 
uiwardue, w'lien she li\ed him with that uu-J that your sanction is needed lor me as well as 

waveiiMg ga/e. J lor’- 

‘1 will allow that you put the portion xeiyi Here Waring leant tow aids her over the table, 
stiongly—as well as a little uiidutilully/ he j ‘ L this how it lias emit d n lie said. ‘Have you 

"aid i leally *o little ]>eieeptioii ot what is possible for 

‘ Endutifullv? Is it one’s duty to one’s father 1 a gill of your breeding, as to think that a life ■ 

to be silly--to give up one’s power of judging | m India with young Gaunt.- ? ’ j 

what is wrong and wliat i' light 7 I am sure, j Constance glow eunison from her hair to the j 
papa, you are much too candid a thinker to edge of her white dr<‘Captain Gaunt?’ j 


suggi st that ’ 


lie said lor the fust time, a\ outing her father’s 


What could he say? He was very angry ; butjtye. Then she buiat into a laugh, which she 
this candid thinker look him quite at unawares. 1 felt was weak and half li\sternal in its sclf- 

It tickled, while it defied lmu. And he was a eon*ioir-ue&s. ‘O no/ she said ; ‘Unit was only 

very candid thinker, as she sank Pel baps lie 1 amusement- that was nothing. I hope, indeed, 
hu<l been treated illogieallv in the great crisis I lia\c a little more—perception, as you say. 

of Ins life; for, as a matter of fact, when an! What 1 meant wms’ - Her eyes took a 

argument was set before him, when it wa& a softened look, almost of entreaty, as li she wanted 
good argument, even it it told against him, he , him to help her out. 

would nevti «*ukise to acknowledge it. And) ‘I did not know’ you had any second stiing 
conscience perhap's had said to him on xariou* • to your bow/ he said. Nmv was lun time to 
occasions wliat lus daughter now said, lie (oiild axongo himself, and lie took adxantago of it. 
bring forward nothing against it. lie could only ‘Papa/ said Constance, drawing herself up 

sav, 1 choose it to be so; and tins would bear majestically, ‘I have no sccoud .string to my 

no weight W'ltli Constance ‘You are not a bad ( how. 1 have made a mistake. It is a tluug 
dialectician/ he said. ‘Where did you learn , wliuh may happen to ayy one. Put when one 
your logic? Women are not Usually strong m , does so, and sees it, the flung to do is to acknow- 
tliat point.’ « , _ ledge and remedy it, I think. Some people, I 

‘Women arc said to be just what it pleases am awuie, arc not of the same opinion. But I, 
men to represent them/ said Constance. ‘Listen, j for one, aui not going to keep it up.’ 
papa. Frances would not have said that to you i ‘You refer to—a mistake which has not been 
"that I have just said. But don't you kuow * .vlcimwledged ’’ 

that she would have thought it all the sanft ? I ‘I'apa, d.-nt let us quarrel, you and me. I 
Because it is quite evident and certain, you j am very lonely—oh, dreadfully lonely! I want 
know. What did you sjiy* the other day of {lint'you *• stand by me. What I refer to is my 
Italian, that Count jsofhi thing or (tiller, who lias j affair, not any one’s else. I fiud out now that 
the castle there on,the hill, and) never tomes U’lamle: of course I told you his name— 
near it from one yeai’s end to another?’ J Claude—would suit me very ivell—better than 

‘That is quite a different mutter. There is any one else. There are drawbacks, perhaps; 
no reason why Jie should not spend a part of 1 but 1 understand him, and be understands me. 
every year there.’ J That is the great thing, isn’t it l ’ 
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* It i» a "rout thing—if it bed V summer hluenes*, with the stars sprinkled faintly 

‘Oh, it would last. I know him as well as over the vast vault, too much light still remaining 

3 know my self.’ ^ in heaven and earth to Jiow them at their 

‘I see,’said Waring nlnwlv. ‘You have made best. Constance walked with her father, close 

up your mind to return, to England, and neeom- to his side, holding las arm, almost as tall os 

pli. ii the destiny hud out for you. A very wise he yms, and keeping step and pace with him. 
resolution, no doubt. t Ijj is only a pity that She said nothing more, hut stood lA* him‘as 
you did not think better of it at first, iusteud he walked to the ledge of the loggia and looked 

of turning my life upside down aiyl causing j out towards the wist, where there was still a 

everybody so much trouble. Never mind. U J lingering touch of gold, lie was not at all in 
is to be hoped that your resolution will hold j Hie lialut of expressing admiration of the land- 
now ; and there need he no more trouble in that j scape, but to-night, a, if be were making u 
ease about finding a place in width to pn**8 the vennrk called forth by the previous argument, 

siunmor. You are going, 1 presume— home?’ ‘li i, all very lovely,’ lie sud. 

Tins time the tears came very vjMhly to Con- ‘Yes; hut not mme lo\«ly than home,’ said 
stance’eyes. There will impute nee and vexation the girl. ‘1 have been at the Warren m a 
in them, as well as baling ‘Where is home?’ siinu*er night, and even thing was m> sweet— 
she i-aid. ‘I will have to a-k you. Tin U*»nie the stars all bulking tb* -h the tree 4 * as if 

I haw b. on used to is mv sistei’s now. Oh, they were- wate lung the h c - ..:id tile feeut 

it i- hard, I s<e, verv hai l, wlien v»»a have <d the llow.r* Dm’l uni leniembtr the white 

made a mistake once, to fund if The onlv ro-i at the Wairen, what they call Nli'- | 

home that I know of i- an old lmu-e wlnm* t»*• • • n 

the master lias not bn*n tor a long tune—| He . taiLd a htth, and a thrd 1 ran throe.Ji j 

whiih is all over-Town with Inc", and tumbling , h-m. She could fiel it in lu aim—a tin ill ■ 

into l'luib, for ae\thing I know. Rut L sup-! ol u col Us ton, of thin/. b*\oud the vvarf.ire and ! 

po*e, unless you forbid me, that I haul a liglit . lurmo 1 of his lit*, mi tin* other, the boyi-li 1 

to go there and pel haps .milt Charlotte’- | sale -1< • db , turns <,| quad and of poa<e. 

‘Of what are you speaking'*’ lie .said, making j ‘1 think 1 will go to mv own ro'mi a little, ! 

an effort to keep lo*« voice «.te.ulv. | (’on-lance, and smoke my < ig.rn.ttc tie no. You ] 

‘i am spiaking of the Warnn, jnpi* j have brought a git .it many things to mv mind.’ ! 

At this lie sprung up from his chair, ns it i She gave In, aim i !»e pre iiu* In i. ire she 
tombed by some mtolej.iblu iv colli lIioji ; then ; it t it go. ‘<i]i, tike me In the Uauui! Lit 
composing liim-df, sat. dowu again, putting toi.e j n- go to <>m own home, ] api ’ 
upon himself, ie-.li lining the Midden impulse of ‘i will think of n,’ h> lipind. 

C*A< itemont. Aft* r a tine , lie .aid : ‘The Wan *n. _ _ ____ 

1 hadu1mn.it Imgolten tie* name’ 

‘ Yes, so 1 thought. Y.u U.iget, {]. j you have fidIWEJIS A.S N\TJ<)\\L AND PARTY 
a home, whuh i- coolei and qunlti, .n cpiut LMi’! '.MS. 

tt> any of your villages In i<—wliere you would 1 

be as solitary a, you like i, or iei pc >j»le it . Tin: wmko of nature, no 1 .-- than tlic>- * <| art, 
you Iliad—where you are the natural mastei. have tlieir place m ‘hi buy .* varied pr .y aml 
Oh, 1 thought voti mu L have fovjnften it' nnny are the r's'iei.dmn • which 'la to the 
Jn vnimnwr, it « .I.-IkUiIuI Veil .u.- m tin- , „f tli.. ’. u at...,, 

,,1,1,11.. of IV W.H..1 a,..l v.-l are m a in-- T)u op of 1 .. Iuav 

laurtisli lioii'-e. On, an Jjii-ih^k him-'* i< veiv , n , . . . . J 

dilk-icnt irom 11,,,-e I'.ila;-,,,-. there ., m mo,l,:.i-e. 1„ .«<_uunl-.l l-.r l.y mm- .»■. iim-nre 

your •nlhtfijui(un\ a*, you call it, ju,t what you ! 111 l'* 1 ^ hidory. Smne of these event-we would 
ivmit, far, tin' In t«, r 'lli.tu 51 re Dmimt’s ulu-ap | ■•ml.inmir l„i, 11 v l,. J, -:,ll, mWim; the etiiric, of 
little place, that she a kid me to tell you ot, J a few o| tier- fhual badges whith have a national 
or Mr- ( Jaunt's peasm/i, in Sw itzeilaud, or Ilom- 1 a will.uajic; onalintii. t. 
hnrg. They think you an poor; but you know j Tire nr e, tie* national Ihnvot of England, has 


uiiouHj oi a woou, ami veu vou are in a mee ,,,, . r n , , , , „ i , ,, , 

*. , . . I iu or'giu oi cowei - a-i ii.ition.il cinMim,, may 

i English lioii'-e. Oh, an lion-'* i< veiv . n , . , . , J 

dilk-icnt irom I'.ila;-/,.-. 1',there ,, m «.i-c. !»■... i.iuuh.l |.,r l.y n.h... ..... iim-m-.- 

| your ■nUttfijui(un\ Us vou call it, fust vvlut you j 111 hi-lorv. Some of these event- vve would 

! want, far,'far l.i lb v 'than Mrs Dmont’s cheap | ‘‘laleav uur hi ally to je. -all, adding the Rories of 
i little place, that she a kid me to tell you of, { a few ot thus, fioial badges whith have a national 
or Mr- Haunt's pensma in Sw itzeilaud, or Ilom- ’ a vwll.uapi; onalintii. t. •“ 

burg. They think you an poor; hut you know | Tire nr c, lie* national tlow'et of England, has 
epute well you are not po-u. Take me to the euvbeen di tin .imbed as the emblem of beauty. 
Warren, papa; oh, take me home 1 It is there Ancient table dimes the crimson hue of many 
I want to go.’ ot it, varietur irom the blood of the heathen 

‘The Warren,’ he repented to himself—‘the godde-s c»l beauty. With equal cjvdulitv, mccliev.il 
Wairen. I never thought of that. I suppose she wider, relate that the red 10 e -piling Iron iho 
has a right to it. Poor old place! Yes, 1 sup- im brand- In aped lound uneailyChn lian m aly r 

po-e, if tlie gill chooses to call it home'- at Rethhdieju. Tradition tells,us that • a rose ! 

lie rose up quite slowly this time, and went, appeared m the centre of King Artlmi’.s Hound 

as was lus usual custom, towards the door which Table at Windic*ter, and some antiquaries would 
led through the other rooms to the loggia, but deduce from this source its adoption as the 
without .paying any attention to the movement, emblem of England. But a more probable deri- 
of Constance, winch he generally followed instead \atmu is fuun tlie badges of the I’Jantagenet . 
of directing. She rose too, and went to linn, princes. The red ro.se was chosen as the device 
.and stole her hand through his arm. The atoning of his ] louse by John of flaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
had been put aside, and the soft night-air blew the fourth son of Ed war A i'll. ; while hia brother 
in their faces as they stepped out upon that I Edmund, Bulk of Yolk, a—umed tlie white rose, 
terrace in which so much of their lives was Years passed on, and the descendants of those 
epent. The sun shone on the roofs of the houses princes, Henry VI. of Lancaster, and Edward IV. 
on the Marina, and swept outwards in a pale of Yoik, gave, to these badges jx deeper sigmfi- 

cleamess towards the? sky', which was soft in cauco by the Wars of iho lioscs, waged for the 
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o^uhsion of the crown ot England. We need 
hardly remuid our readers of tlie rival claims 
of the two House*—that of York l»v descent 
through a female from Lionel, Duke ul Clarence, 
the third son of Edward 111. ; while the Lancas¬ 
trian kintf was the direct descendant of John of 
G«fhnt. •In Shuk&pearc’s well-known ] day of 
Hcnni VI, we have a* description of a pit tin usque 
scene m the Temple Garden**, whete the leading 
nohlemen on either bide select tile badges of their 
leaders from among the beauteous llowcis ol 
summer.' But the white rose ol Ynk wa doomed 
to he dyed with the crimum blood of thousand, 
of the sons of England, ere the mal Houses 
were united by the marriage of Henry Vll., the 
re])ieseutative of Lancaster, to Eli/aheth, the 
daughter of Eduard JV. ol Yoik. llenctfoilh 
the rose appeals as the national device ot England. 
In the voiiety colour «>i Llie (dd-fashioned ro«e, 
the red petals of which are streaked with white, 
no less than in its popular name of the Yoik 
and Lam; Us ter rose, we ha\e a meniento ol Jins 
tmillded time in our country’-. history. 

The i'oh* ha* another as.m i.iti<m With English 
history, belonging to a later date. Alter the 
Revolution oJ 1088, the white to-e was adopted 
bv the Jacobites ius the badge ol the exiled House 
ot Htuari, ami the Hull ol June was for a long 
tune called White Rose Lav, that being the 
birthdav of the l'rclendcr, as the sou of James 1 f. 

I WUs called. 

i The Scottish thistle—said t> he one ot the 
I mod am lent badges on n*cord -m*\t claims our 
| attention. The following legend account** for it 
i adoption as the emblem of Scotland. On one 
I oi-.eion in am lent tune-, an army ol Dane-, 
j 1 mded unobserved on the Scottish shore. Fjmhng 
that the Scots were encamped at a little didance, 
thev resolved, contrary to their general rule, to 
endeavour to sin prise them by nr.dit Stealthily 
ml vane mg upon the enemy’s camp, llay had 
lieu»Iv effected their purpose*, and victory .* coined 
already within their grasp, when one ol the bare¬ 
footed invaders trod upon a tin-tie He wa- 
uuable to suppress a cry ol pain. Tls* al.it in 
Wits gnen ; the Scottish Avanim*,* flew to their 
arms, ami tell upou their assailants’, whom thev 
defeated with gient slaughter. In gialitmle to 
the plant winch had thu. guuided the sleeping 
camp, it ifas ’i h ai n clortli a-sinned a.> the ensign 
ol Scotland. The device, w ilh the appropriate 
motto, ‘Nemo me unpimc lacos&it,’distinguishes 
the order of the Thistle, instituted hi the 
pxteeuth century. Dunbar's poems are said to 
contain the earliest mention of tin's llower as 
the Scottish emblem. JTis poem Th$ Tknssd awl 
the Jluis was written in 1503, on the occasion 
ot the maiiiagogaf James IV. to Margaret Tudor 
Unfortunate I v it is impossible to determine vine h 
is the true Scdleh ^thistle, but the best opinion 

# seems to ho that it is either Onopoulum acanthi am 

* or Canluus Mai uni as. 

We may now pass to the emblem of the sisler 
isle, the trefoil or shamrock. It is related that 
when St Patrick landed in Ireland in the fifth 
century, having oiier?oine the hostility of the 
savage islanders, he* proceeded to instruct them 
in the doctrines of Christianity. But in vain 
did lie endeavour to explain to them the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity in Unity. Ilia untutored 
hearers failed to comprehend Ins reasoning, till, 

HEL- ■ ■ . ~. - . 


plucking a trefoil to serve as an illustration, lie 
inquired, of them, ‘Is it not as possible for the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these three 
leave*, to grow upon a single stalk?’ Tins argu¬ 
ment, according to the legend, immediately con¬ 
vinced the Iriah, who yielded to St Patrick’s 
eftyirt-) lor their eonversiop. The shamrock was 
thenceforth dedicated to the samt, and became 
tbe national cognisance. It is somewhat uufor- 
tumito that tin* pretty story i» not to he found 
ni any of the lives of the great saint of Ireland, 
hut il is still more unfortunate that it is again 
impossible to determine which i» the true sbain- 
Jock. According to the best authorities, how¬ 
ever, llic honour is due to the Black nonsuch or 
M'rinaffii, or to the Dutch elovn*. Both thebe 
‘Lint j are worn on St Patrick's Day, and are 
h ld*to he the true bhamrm k. 

The little kingdom of Wales, early united to 
boi moie pouoiJul neighbour or England, has 
al o a distinctive hue lift drawn from the \cgetablc 
woil^l. r J’lie oiigin of the Welsh leek is traced 
1 h.nk to tin* si veillli cl nlur\ On St David’s Day, 

010, the Wi l*h under Oadwalhr weie marching 
against an English urmv, and widung t<* adopt 
badges Chilli might dii-tiiigiush them Jrom their 
enemies, they a\ailed thcnlscdves of thu-e most 
i asilv obtained. Each man plue Led a leek from 
tin held Hi tough whuh he was pa-sing, and stuck 
it m hi* cap. The Welsh arm* were Victorious; 
the h*i k \y;h adopted m grateful niemoiy of the 
event a- the nation.d emblem, and was long worn 
by Jo\al Welshniiu on eieiy ammersiuy ol St 
Da\nl\ Day In fchnhapearc’d play of llenrif l r ., 
that Prince claims the right, by his birth at 
Monmouth, to wiar tin* leek. It would appear 
also that the Weldi contingent ol the English 
aiinv had worn this emblem at the battle of 
Poitier-i. We recollect that a leek m diamonds 
■ occupied a prominent place in a present given 
bv the ladies of the* prim ipahty of Wales to 
the Princes* of Wales on the occasion of her 
ma mage. 

The origin of the Jhitr-th’-hs and the date of its 
adoption as the lloral emblem of Prance have 
furnished an ample* field lor coutioveisv, and 
indeed the ongmal llower u-ed seems not to 
have been the white lily at all, but a common 
purple in*. In tins case nI*o, a legend, ejnoted 
by Dr Brewer from Clnlllel, declare* it* adoption 
to have been out of gratitude loi victory. An 
aged lieimit of Juve-en-\alle saw one night a 
miraculous light stream tnto his cell, and an 
angel appeared to him healing an azure shield, 
on which were* emblazoned three golden Jibes. 

The celestial visitor commanded the hermit to 
gue the shield to the pious Queen Clothilda. 

By h>r it was pivn*«U*d to liei* newly converted 
lm hand, who ill uirded in its favour the three 
black toads whuh had been hitherto his device; 
and as a result, tin* arms of Clovis were victorious 
over all his enemies. 

A mo., ;»* ■ r ■ * ■** o r tin* frur-fk-lis is that 
which ; • to Louis VII., who 

cal lei i' / his own name. In 

early days the French standard was thickly 
strewed with that flower; but the number was 
reduced by Charles VC. to three, perhaps to 
correspond with the mystical number ot the 
Timitv. The Jlonei-ih-lucc is five times men¬ 
tioned by Eliokspcare, four of the passages 

.——==•---- '-S ffi. 
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relating to the flower as the cognisance of 
Franco. King Henry V., in his charming wooing 
scene with the Ftcnch princess, Katherine, thus 
addresses her: ‘ But, Kate, dost tlion understand 
thus much English, cans! thou love me? Wliut 
sayest thou, my fair Flower-de-luce?’ Edward 
Ill. added the flower to the arms of England 
on account of his claim to the crown of France ; 
and mc find it retained on the shield,, and thus 
upon the gold and silver coinage of Great Britain 
up to the year 1801, or for two hundred and 
forty-three years after the loss of Calais. 

The lily has been adopted as their badge by 
many smaller states, to denote in some instances 
descent from and union with the mighty power 
of France. In the long struggle between Tope 
and Emperor, whose con diets form so large a 
share of the history of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, the white lily was 
adopted ns their party badge by the Ghibellines, 
or suppoilers of the Emperor; while the Pope’s 
partisans, the Guclphs, wore the red lily. 

We have another national emblem derived 
from the vegetable woild m the pomegranate 
(Spanish qranado) of Spurn. The town of 
Granada is said to take its name from this 
lruit; by reason, it is supposed, of the number 
of pomegranate trees in its vicinity. When the 
Moonsh power m Spain had been crushed, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella had tutored Granada 
in triumph, and received the submiwon of the 
unfortunate Abdallah, the device of Granada was 
emblazoned on the arms of Spam ; forming a lit 
emblem of the sunny and inutful rn/a (‘tract 
of land ’) added to the dominions of the Catholic 
sovereigns. 

We are not aware that any distinctive historical 
associations are advanced to account for the adop¬ 
tion of the violet as the emblem of Athene, of the 
mignonette as that ot Saxony, or ot the sugar- 
rnaplc as that of ('anadti One other d<vice of 
this nature we v ill recall—namely, that of the 
orange as the arms of the small town, inclosed 
on every side by French tom lory, from which 
the Princes of Orange took their name The 
badge anil colour of the Stadtlmldei’s family 
during the troubles that followed the French 
Revolution became so hateful to the popular 
party, that, not satisfied with expelling their 
trince, the people not only eradicated the orange, 
fly, and marigold from their gardens, but even 
went so far, m then* hatred of the aristocratic 
colour, as actually to forbid the sale of oranges 
and carrots in their market*. But time worked 
its usual result, and the banished Stadtholder 
returned to his people,, as king of the Nether¬ 
lands, greeted with enthie-mtie shouts of ‘Oranje 
boven! ’ (‘ Orange for ever * ’) 

We may now recall a few of those floral badges 
adopted by prominent characters in history. One 
of these, the JHunta genista or broom, an emblem 
of humility, has given its name to a race of our 
kings. It was first assumed l»y Geoffrey, Earl 
of Anjou, the lather of the first Plantagenet king, 
Henry II. Accoiding to tradition, the t earl, 
when encamped on a heath just before a battle, 
ducked a golden spray and placed it in his 
lelmet. The flower gleamed everywhere amid 
the swaying storm of battle, and the triumphant 
victor adopted his chance badge as his device. 
Another tradition makes him assume it during 


a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as a symbol of 
humility. 

After the battle of Bosworth (1485), where tlio 
House of Yoik was finally overthrown, Henry 
VII. adopted as his device a crown in a haw¬ 
thorn bush, in allusion to the crown'which his 
predecessor Richard had so proudly v urn, «h<l 
which was found dinted and battered, hanging 
in a hawthorn tree on the field of battle. 

The badge of the Stuarts was the, Cluaran or 
Thistle. At the Restoration in 1060, twigs of 
oak were worn because Charles II. had escaped 
alter the battle of Worcester by hiding in an 
oak-tree. It is understood, loo, that an order 
of knighthood with the title of Knights of the 
Oak was at one time m contemplation, and 
f-ome^knights of the order ware actually created ; 
but the project was abandoned from a desire not 
to perpetuate invidious distinctions between the. 
old and new adherents of the restoied djn.vdy. 
The forget-me-not, the very name of which 
breathes its romantic story, served as the badge 
during lus exile of the ham Vd llemy of 
Liiinn-ter, who was subsequently to ascend the 
throne of England as llemy IV. All Ins pui ti¬ 
tans wore the badge, and the rapturous welcome 
and ready support accorded to the aspiring IVmce, 
on lus return, showed that though ‘out of sight,’ 
he had not been ‘out of mind ’ 

In comparatively recent times, we have a flower 
with a hidden meaning associated with a some¬ 
what similar cause. The violet was the badge 
of the Bonapaite paity, when he who thought to 
rule the world was bani.-lied to Iih little sove¬ 
reignty of Elba. ‘To leiuin in spring’ was the 
illuming it convened to lus adheicnK Ill the 
following Hard), their expectations were realised 
by his icuppcantice in Fiance. But his sun had 
already set, and a few months later c.iw lnm 
removed to a more di-tant pl.n e of exile. 

Our readers will no doubt recall oils r instances 
of a similar nature to add to the- historical 
memories ol flowers; but we aie content, by 
means of a few examples, to have pointed out the 
interest which cling* to many plants aiul flowers 
apart liom their recognised beauty and usefulness. 
On the other hand, lesser details such as these 
End life and bughtne-s to the records of past 
dav s. 


ARIZONA DAN. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.-—CHAP. I. 

So much has been written about mine*, miners, 
and mining alvenlures, that I am happily saved 
all necessity for explanation at the commence¬ 
ment of my brief story. For instance, every¬ 
body knows what a ‘rin.li’ to. any particular 
‘diggings’ means; and it was through exagge¬ 
rated reports of the richness of the deposits at 
Big Trees Gulch, Colorado, that I joined in the 
rush to that place. Like every other mining 
speculation I had tried-*-qpd I had tried many 
—this was a/'sad disappointment to the great 
majority. About one miner or one associated 
group in fifty, did well, and about one in fifty 
of these lucky ones had sense,, enough to keep 
their gains. Their comrades squandered all; 
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while the herd of unlucky ones toiled from 
early to late, at the hardest and most unplea¬ 
sant work imaginable, for the payment of an 
ordinary mechanic in the cities—often for no 
payment at all. I had left tolerable prospects 
aiM a gorfd home in England, against the advice 
of my friends, to make my fortune, by a short 
cut, in the gold-fields of the West; and, lucky 
or unlucky, shame prevented me—as it lias 
prevented many prodigal sons before me—from 
acknowledging my error, and going back. 

At our camp—we called it a ‘city* m the 
columns of tbe TSiij Tree a Jfanner -—there were , 
not a score of even wooden houses of any pro- 1 
tensions; tents, and ill-built huts or shuttles, 
not good enough for stables m civilised countries, 
lodged our population. Such was the city; 
while we had in our community a lair share 
of the radians and bullies that are usually found 
on the frontier, or at the mines of the West— 
men of whom we read m the pages of divers 
writers, who would fain peisuade us that there is 
something droll and jocular m the manners of 
these roughs, and a good deal of amusement 
to be found m their companionship. I ha\ e 
been much in the neiglibuui hoods where they 
are found, and never knew any general feeling 
beyond fear, dislike, aud even disgust to be 
felt for such men. In these sentiments 1 was 
a thorough sharer, and yet late bo oidained it 
that the worst and most notorious of the whole 
crew—Arizona Pan—became my most intimate 
ilium at Big Tree-'. J was trusted by him, and 
was with him in his last illno.-s 

I had not been long at the town, where I 
was doing hut badly, yet bad of course heard 
all about the most prominent rowdies of the 
community, and among these, Arizona Pan was 
pre-eminent. He had acquired this name, not 
from his being a native of tbe territory, but 
because he had killed two men in the same 
evening at a mining camp there I had seen 
this hero, but had not come into eontad with 
him, or bis .naytn er. Five Ace Jemmv, a man 
still more disliked and dreaded than Ins bolder 
associate. Every man in the camp had a sobri¬ 
quet. This partner was more of a gambler than 
, fighting rowdy, although he was credited with 
several homicides, and suspected of several others 
The general disbelief in his fai&play may be 
traced in bis nickname. 

One night I*was returning to the town from 
an outlying camp where 1 had been inspecting 
a claim which was for sale, when a storm broke 
upon the district with a suddenness only seen 
in mountain regions. At first, there was no lftin, 
although, ere long, a tremendous deluge de¬ 
scended; but the tjjiyider and lightning were 
almost continuous*; for before rfie last sullen 
murmurs of a peal had rolled into silence among 
the distant peaks, another crash would burst. 
Then the lightning perplexed me moje than 
the darkness. *The track which I followed was 


rocky and broken, with abrupt unguarded descents 
on one side, which were almost precipitous. I 
knew the road, however, and hurried on. I had 
arrived almost at the end of the worst piece, 
when there was a brief lull in the roar and 
blaze of the thunder and lightning. This lull 
was followed by the deluge of ram I have men¬ 
tioned, and with btill heavier peals of thunder, 
but, in itle brief interval, I thought I heard a 
groan. J was startled. Although not super¬ 
stitious, there was something which seemed 
unearthly m the sound, and my first impulse 
was to hurry from the spot. It was repeated, 
however, and was too plainly the moan of a 
human being to allow me to leave without trying 
to lmd out from whom it proceeded. T moved 
cautlon-ly to the side of tile road whence the 
sound had come—for the ground was especially 
treacherous there—and leauing over the rocks, 
listened intently. Ai* 1 did so, with a ru-di and 
a roar little inferior to the thunder itself, the 
tu\st*buist of lain fell; and a flash of lightning 
which bathed everything first in yellow, then 
in blue, and then in white light, showed every 
obje< t «is cleai ly as at noonday; and I saw, 
lying in a pool many feet Velow me, half covered 
by tbe water, the ligure of a man. He had appa¬ 
rently fallen over. 

The town w«v» a mile distant. I could not 
hope to reach it and return with assistance in 
less than half an hour, and before that time, the 
dty gullies and figures in tbe rocks would be 
llooded, and the pool where tlic miserable man 
was lying would be broadened and deepened, 
so that lie would he drowned to a certainty. 
There was no alternative then. J crept carefully 
down the rugged face of the rocky hank, and 
halt guided, hall dazzled by the lightning, and 
almost beaten fium my hold of the rocky points 
by the ram, l reached the water, and was able 
to find the man. With much difliculty I dlagged 
liim from the pool, into wliuh half a scon* of 
small but angry torrents were already rushing, 
and then 1 saw that he was, or bad been bleed¬ 
ing from an ugly out on the scalp, lust within 
the hair. 1 assumed that lie had fallen down 
the piocipieo, and that this injury had stunned 
him. 

I drew my flask from my pocket, and poured 
a few drops of whisky between bis lips. The 
man uigoily sucked iu the drops, drew a long 
breath, and showed signs of revival. 1 put the 
flask again to his mouth ; again he eagerly sucked 
m the minute dose, and then, to my ama/emcut, 
eie I could withdraw Jhc Hask, he thrust out 
his arm, clutched the ve«-el, tilled it almost 
upright, and took such a draught as would have 
choked me, and which, on the part of a man 
so nearly dead as 4 thought him, was nothing 
short of marvellous. When he ceased Ins draught, 
he drew another long breath, and lool 'ng at me, 
as a fresh flash lighted up the scene, said: 
‘Stranger, I reckon you have saved my life. 
Wa*tl in that pool?’ 

‘ fe-/ i replied; ‘ you were insensible. I 
thought J heard a groan, and by the liglituing 
1 saw' you, as I went along the track.’ 

‘And you got down those rocks, in such a 
stoiiu as this, stranger? You are real grit. 
But I won’t talk nvw\* I aui Arizona Dan, 
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who never forget* a friend or an. enemy. But ‘See here,’ began Arizona Dan, after he had 
I feel a kind oi giddy and cold ; so help me up, introduced us to each other; ‘my partner. Jemmy, 
r trangcr.' * is going to (juit tin* chum to attend to liis other 

\\ e lound an easier path a little way on; hut business, and I shall want another man with 
the gully m winch we stood was to rapidly me. Jemmy will Mill have a share in the 
becoming flooded, that no were ankle-deep in Mailings, but not half, of course.—Now, Squire 
uater, although we knew our path, and picked Letter, 1 have heard of you before, «aud your 
the best places. _ ]>.m f noted tliih, and said: ‘The character is good; but il } ou were a perfect 
" at it will be six feet deep in that ^ool* before .s! t anger, and the worst scalh wag in the diggings, 
llii" storm is placed out.’ | you sa\cd mv life had night, and you should 

Tins M'as the coiniin ueoment of my intimacy j be my friend. This is a big chum ; we have 
vitli Arizona Dan, who, as I supposed, had • ‘•truck n great lend, and you, Squire Lester, are 
fallen over the i<>.ks from miv-ing Ins May m coming in as my partner.’ 

the darkness, or from an e\ce*s of wluskx, to And this was now X became a partner in the 
Mliich he was addicted, lb- moicred quickly first profitable ‘(laim’ 1 had ever worked, and 
jrom liis injuries, but not tiom his immer-ion this was the commencement of my intimacy wiili 
in the pool. Jfow long lie had lain thire, be Aii/®un Dan. But for Ins great liking ic»r me, 
did not himself know, but it Mas long enough which (ontmued un.duf.'d, and induced him to 
to give a dull to his sv-lem, fiom wliiih lie defer to me m most things, and to u'aive some 
never Uioronglily r« covud. _ of hi-, peculiaritu * in my presence, Me might not 

He insist!d upon my telling him who 1 was,; lia\e remained friends f«Ir any considerable time; 
and where to find me, bcloio wo parted ; and \ but Meing h*w thoughtful and considerate lie 
i lie came to my (hum the next day. T thought i was m Ins May, 1 at 1..4 gr> \> to like him 
lie would have forgotten all about m. : but 1 1 mudi bet.er 
[ Mas misl.ihm in so Hippo* mg. "With lie -I lap-1 Tin-was by no means tin* ca-e M'ith Five A< c 
pmg on In-, brow, and tun or tliiee ugL biune- Jemmy, m in* diwdod 1 ih tunc XctMeen Big Trees 
oil his lace, lie looked more friiculmL and < lU and auotln v huge camp at borne dMunoe, 
dung<i‘utis than ever, lie took me oil ti the j at 0 ‘uh of which he hud established gambling 
National Jlmjla Moon, our duel place of lofivsli- j saloon-, wliuli were lopiited to be of enormous 
meat; and hero he p»canted me to the ns>< mbhd J prolit to him. lie came to we u-» at tlie old 
company, whom lie addu -wd as ‘the bov ,’ saiing j i hum, amuctimes ; but 1 avoided lmu as much 
that this m a** In-i best an* 1 fum«-1 friend, Tiioina- j n> po-ilde, winch was the easier to do, a< he 
Lester, Mho had iLfcod hi* «»mu life to sale the-nour cared to take any m-lne ot nn, whom he 
bpiaku’s; and that il auj- nun nho lu aid him . Ugoidcd us a (oiitemptihle, ‘pirifle-s h Hum, m ith- 
wi-heil to do him, Am mu Dan, a good turn, nut enough bum-. or courage ior eith'-r a miner 
and show him-iIf hi* friend, he mu t be a fiund I nr a gamblei. Vet it uus fiom bun that 1 fir t 
to Thomas Li hr. On tin otliei hand, n ,u*j Iharmd the ci’iat ehaligc mIucIi wa- (outing, ami 
limn Mantl'd a light, uilli or without, m.tne, 1. [ had mdee*l come, over Dan. Perhap- J w<i.< not 
could have illq Kv.iug aMmngwnid of Tlmma , obsenant 1 should be, but to me tli big 
Lester, or looking at him m an iu-ulting mannei. ! inim-r alway seemed as ioin.h, burly, aud ovu- 
' To show lie Mas m earnest, lie would stand wlnlnung as In* had ewr been. Ami'-, how- 
rcfreduni'iit all lound; and if there Mas anv nor, coming into our lint one clay ..1. n 1 was 
man there mJio would not dunk uith him, h t thuie alone, adud after Dan, aid cio l could 
lnm come foruurd. Eui\ man drank, and 1 . au-wer, said: ‘Oh! i ice him. He i- talking 
believe everv man shook me by the hand. j to tlie boys oil the Copp, rhe.id (Jiibh claim; J 

I was rather embarra^ed by this publn* lauda- reckon 1 Mill go to him, ior I Mant to see the 
tion of my merits, xet the unmqan e was not | boys m \m If 1 guc * An/mia Dan Mill never 
without Hume counierbalaucing goo-1. J was 1»\ j see An/omi agmi -not that he wants to; lie in 
no means one c»l the ‘shout-at-sight’ < las.s, and I a New Jeiwynun. But lie Mill join the majority 
the openly proclaimed ihainpioiislup of such a { before n»*.\i »priii^ • 

man as Arizona Dan meant a good deal in the, ‘What do v>>u im.m'' I said. ‘What is tlnre 


way of protection. This I felt at the time ; but: wrong about Dan? lie is quieter and more 
I was not prepared for v.liat followed. After [ finndly with < unbody than lie has ever 
the ceremony at the saloon, Dan ilc'-md my j bun.’ 

company at his claim, and thither Me went. j ‘No one doubts that, squire,’ relumed Jemmy ; 

His first object was«to introduce me to lii* ‘but he has got the pis<m in him. lie’s a dead 

partner, Jhvc Ace Jemmv, to whom I took an 1 man. Look at him. 11 you had seen him three 

immediate and quite uj4u' Lie disk re. Theie j years ago, when lie first came frony/- He left 

was about tin* man none of the roughness which j off abruptly, as though he felt he was saying too 
marked not only Amowa Dan, but nearly all. mild, and went out of the liut, but his brief 
tlie miners, my-elf among flic other*. In lieu speetli laid opened my ejo*. 

of his face being covered with an unshorn beard, I saw then how sunken were Dan’s eyes, and 
in which whiskers and moustache were mingled, hotv hollow his cheeks, while his voice, although 
his small peaked black beard and moustache toi still loud, was hollow also. My heart warmed 
as neatly trimmed as though lie had be$n a to tlie man now; 1 never had really liked him 

resident in London or Dark His hair, too, was before, although I had ’efc-i^ traces in him of 

c moo tli and oideily; but with all this there was better things Jlian those on which his unplea- 
—or I fancied it—a sinister look about lus narrow sunt reputation was built. 

black eves, which would have spoilt far hand- lYe were more together, too; for this last- 
^omer features than the lean crafty face of Five mentioned visit of Five Ace .Jemmy was to 
Ace Jemmy could boasfe arrange for Ins absence during a considerable 
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time from Big Trees. In plain language, lie 
liacl so offended the miners, that they were 
lcsolvod to ‘lynch’ linn if he did not louve, 
or ‘vamoose the ran el ie,’ as lie phrased it lie 
* had received a strong hint of this, and a-, m 
bitch a case, even Arizona Ban’s courage and 
pr^tige tfould not help him—would, indeed, 
only provide two victims instead of one—he 
discreetly resolved to go without further cere¬ 
mony. 

Five Ace Jemmy quitted Bio Trees that verv 
day. I was gl.vl lie was gone, for I had 
always felt a dislike of tin nmu almost amount¬ 
ing to dread. 

I could not help looking with increased interest 
at Ban on his return to the shanty, and a- 1 
did so, wondered how the change, now to v*&ii>b* 
m linn, could ha\e c-caped my notice. Tie wu- 
,so ‘-titinge a man, altlvmgh mvari.thly lrimidly 
to mi 1 , that 1 seaieoly knew* how to speak to 
.. him on the subject, 1 thought that pel haps In* 
liad, of his own prompting, um-ulted the doftov 
—our only one ■ f ho|ied lie had done so. But 
on iAm 1 / f*” lliiken-ifields—a bioken-Bngli-h- 
•;« .k** ' (mommii. nnuh mum to bcej'-diiiikjmr, 
to smokin'*, and to gambling, but not an 
'iii-killul or unkindly man, for all that—1 found 
, that Ban had not Ik en near him, and that the 
1 do. Lor was alruid of obtruding hi, advice on 
! him 

i J a—im d the nu dwine-mnn that Arizona Ban 
I v;i by no means bruMnu- m private lilt*, that 
j he wms rather ol a meiain In*!}- turn than other- 
j vis* With many poly.dot oaths and mter- 
mtmn.d cx]>iiv unis, in dt lined to inteifeie, but 
lei ommeiided me, a-, a fiiend who had conluleire 
in ban’s aim ibihty, to tike the maltn* up. 
Th.- was tie* < 0 , 1 , at ami lie, ol Dr iliikcn- 
f-■ lu i 1 - n pl\. 

i had alreadv made up iuj- mind to do tlu-, 
j and that\eiy nuht am opportunity ofleied. Ban 
I w.is out lali, as wa- olien 11n* ease, and T had 

; lam down on what we e.dlid a bed, and wa- 

j tin/nig, whin he »am*» m. In luu nt throwing 
' hima.ll on Ills own buffalo lobes and blanket-, 

1 as was hi* prirlne, lie sat for a while over the 
j file, to whn.li lie added a lew links ol wool, 

! for the nights were now cold. The blaze fmui 
j tlie-c showed hi** features distinctly, and peihap , 

I by their vfa\\>*Uttfr»light, incuse ed the ominous 
i I iok lie wore. Be that as it might, tin* gloom 

and depression in lm face were such a- 1 

hul n<*u*r before seen, and this, added to the 
in questionable ravages which disease had made, 
changed hw expression so much, that he would 
haidly luive been recognised by any one who 
happened to catch a pacing glimpse of the 
interior of our shanty. 

‘Ban,’ 1 said, at last, after watching him for 
some time in mlciue, ‘you are ill. You look 
unhappy, too. 'Whv do you not confide m me, 
’or some fiiend? and why do you not go and 
see old liirkeuschel'ls before it gets too late (’ • 

Ban roused himself with an effort from his 
reverie, looked at me steadily for a few second-, 
then broke into ,a * slioifc laugh, which was 
peculiarly hitter n»d unplcasuttf ‘Too late, 
Tom!’ he ejaculated; ‘it it too late. I have 
known for many days and weeks past that this 
winter will fincj, rest for me at last. ’Tts high 
time.’ 


‘I am sorry to hear you say so, Ban. Sorry, 
hut not surprised, to hear you speak in such 
it tone of jour-elf. Your talk, when wo are 
atoms, is not tike that of the run ot the miners 
here ; and though you have sometimes told me 
that I am m»t inquisitive, vet I have often thought 
that you w ei e not alw.aj s not al ways ’- 

f !Not always Arizona Ban!’ lie exclaimed. 

‘No, sivec j 1 was iml. Ymi would hardly think 
it, Leder, he continued after a pause, and in a 
voice and with an accent totally different from 
Ins U'-nal style; ‘yet 1 was once a respectable 
luenih -v of soiiety. Tl does not seem possible, 
dues it l Yos, 1 once liad a home, was a law- 
abiding oiti/eu—and once,’ he wud slowly, after 
another pau-e; then went on with again a 
(hange ol tone: ‘Well, I may tell you even 
that,* some day, but not now. I am glad I 
have j«u for a friend, Tom ; it will be some 
'ornl'oit to have an hone.I man about me when 
Idle’ 

‘ 1 be !’ I e\ilaiund, with a laugh which was 
far from bung real; ‘we will talk about dying 
when we ale a score of years older, when ’- 

‘Don’t drop into that lube and useless style, 
Tom,’ intei lupted my companion. ‘I am 
doomed. 1 know it; and 1 think you know it. 
We will talk more another day ; for .to-night, 

I want to sit and think of the past. This is 
soinebodv biithdny.’ 

Of toui'.-e, alter this I wa? silent, and at best 
fell a deep; but as long a** my eves were open, 

I saw An/ona Ban sitting and blooding moodily 
o\«r the file 

Tin* eonver-ation bad bmkcu the iie between 
n- as regard- the q.;i*-t; and as Ban grew weaker, 
which he did from div to das, lie seemed to 
rely moie on me and cling moie In my society. 
At la-t he fairly broke clown m strength, so 
that hi* could no longer go to the claim, and 
it wa- plain that the end dn w near. At hi** 
wish, 1 sent for Five Ace Jemniv; but the 
latter had moved on to some moie distant town, 
and although my me—age wa* loiwarded, it was 
not likily that Jemmy would be with us very 
soon. 

‘J hope he com'-- while 1 am alive,’ said Bun; 
‘if he does, I will speak my wishes belore some 
of the be.-t men in the city; and Five Ace 
Jemmy must abide by them. If not, he will 
cheat you, Lester, and would not mind killing 
you, to help him in it; for he is a d.ingirous 
man.’ 

I had known that intmmily, from the first 
lime 1 spoke to the gambler; but J soothed 
Ban as well as 1 cou^l by flic conventional 
utterances about hoping for the best and so forth. 
Dan willed siulh at those shallow consolations, 
and then turned away to do/e 

One night, Imwiver, In* had not spoken in his 
ii.su.il manner, had indeed scarcely spoken at all, 
and T thought lie was sleeping. 1 knew, too, 
the time was at hand when lie would not wake 
from hw sleep, and this final slumber might 
comet ut *™y wight even be now, so I was 
revolvin'.' many chances and changes in my mind, 
when suddenly Ban sat up m bed and exclaimed : 
‘Are you awake, Letter?—I see you are,’ he 
continued, as 1 moved in answer. ‘1 have made 
up my muul to tell you something of my life. 

I thought I would go vvfth my history untold, 
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as I could do no good to any one by revealing 
it; but I feel an irresistible longing to speak 
lively to some one, and my strength will n6t 
hold out many days longer. So come over here, 
and Arizona Dan will tell you who and what 
he was before he became the bully and ruffian 
you have known him ; of what he was, when 
no oue foresaw in him' the whisky-drinking rowdy 
ol the mines.’ 

X sat and listened. JTis story would perhaps 
interest the reader, as all such histories of decline 
and ruin have a painful interest and moral in 
them; but there was nothing very new. The 
fault was all on his own sale; that was plain 
enough from his narrative ; nor did ho seek to 
disguise it, or to excuse himself in the least. 
Yet ho said he had not told me all, perhaps 
not the very wor«t; he lacked courage to do 
so then; on another day he might have more 
nerve. 

My heart ached for lv’m when he told me 
wliaj; he had lost, what harm lie had done, and 
spoke with such bitterness of his pre-enl <mi- 
dition. He detested Ins confederate. Vivo Ate 
Jemmy; but it appeared that they had known 
each other m the past, and that the boud be¬ 
tween them was the bond of evil-doing then, 
strengthened and iorged afire-h by much of the 
Mine kind since, lie sent no message**, urged 
me not to try and find out thorn who knew 
him, although he told me Ins real name It 
would be better, he said, that nothing ,-liouhl 
ever he heard of him by those to whom In- 
name could only bring painful recollei tions, 
shame, and d> " V . 1 Jl tough, he manifested 

the same ■« It ■ ! * lor me which hud 

marked our intimacy. 1 hardly like, lur tear 
of appearing egotistical, to sav whv this was 
so, but he landed I wa. a better and honestei 
man than perhaps in reality 1 am, and so be 
liked to have me about him. 

On the next day, Five Ace Jemmy .irnved ; 
and Dan inu-t have arranged all beforehand, 
for Jemmy’s appearance was evidently a signal 
which called together eight or ten ol our most 
prominent citizens, men who could command 
ten times that number ol idles ; and m their 
presence the fast-sinking miner dictated his 
wishes, and explained the share Five Ace Jemmy 
had m the claim and other propertv. It needed 
no great penetration to sec that this was very 
unpalatable to the latter; hut there was no help 
for it. He was only there on sufferance, and 
no fraudulent pretences were likely to find favour 
with the leaders of Dig Trees society. 

The settlement was „noue too s jon ; Arizona 
Dan died that night, my hand clasped m his; 
and by his death 1 became <■< *np irat < !v a i ieh 
man, for he had left me vv»,.*.;h «: which 1 
knew something, as his mining claim was a ( 
valuable one. 

‘Five Ace has gone,’ said Squire Ilape, one 
of our dignitaries; ‘and it is well for you, sir. 
That is so. If he could or dared have stayed 
in this city, your gold dust and your green¬ 
backs would have benefited you but little. And 
il I was an insurance agent, I wouldn’t have 
accepted your life at no figure. No, 6ir, I would 
not.’ 

That Jemmy was quite capable of the des¬ 
perate acts the friendly speaker hinted at, or 


any other atrocity, was shown soon after by an 
audacious robbery of the mail, when an unusu¬ 
ally valuable consignment was in transit; and 
there was every reason to suppose that this w T as 
arranged by the gambler. 


SLEEP-WALKING FREAKS. “ 

It is now some thirty years or more since I 
began life as a commercial traveller. During 
my travels on the road I have both seen and 
heard much that would make the poor penned- 
up citizens open their eyes with wonder. To 
those who are of active habits, and to whom the 
trammels of office-work would prove irksome and 
unendurable, the life of a commercial traveller 
appYirs all that could he desired. To me, its 
greatest attraction consists in the never-ending 
< lunge of scene and society it entails. Every 
day one conici m contact with strange face- 1 , 
makes short but pleasant acquaintance 1 -, and is 
enabled to study character m its ever-varying 
forms. 

It was on one of my first journeys in the 
Midland counties, that T found myself com¬ 
pelled, one wet, disagreeable afternoon, to cut 
short my day’s work and to put up at the only 
inn worthy of the name of when the village 
could boast. Fortunately, the host proved a 
homely, sot lublo follow, icady to do all m his 
power to render me condor table, so that my 
legret at being forced to take reluge m such 
an out M t'e* v.nv place soon disappeared After 
hav • „ x\ 1 my hunger and finished what 
writing 1 had to do, I iepaired to the pailour, 
to see what was going on, lor 1 thoroughly enjoy 
a that alter my day’s work, and soon manage 
i to get on friendly terms with those whom I may 
mei t On tins occasion there were but lour 
persons present when I took my seat and lighted 
my pipe. One was a ruddy faced countryman, 
enjoying hi- mug of ale; aiiotlar, a g(utleman- 
laimer m the neighbourhood ; the third person 
present, a doctor horn London; and the fourth, 
a shabby-genteel-looking individual with a dis- 
.-ipated look, whom 1 afterwards learned was 
the son of a neighbouring clergyman. 

When l entered, the conversation was upon 
the crops and local matters of winch 1 knew 
bilk* or nothing. By degree 0 —turned upon 
other questions, such as politics, upon which 1 
was enabled now and again to offer an opinion, 
till, insensibly, I had worked my way into the 
little conclave and was thoroughly at my ease. 
Naturally, seated us we \u re round a comfortable 
hit, with soothing pipe and cheery glass, we felt 
on the bed, of terms with all the world. Anec¬ 
dote’s and stones of all kinds \yere narrated by 
each of us in turn, varied occasionally by per¬ 
sonal remarks, banter, and repartee, which only 
tended to increase our good-humour. Our worthy 
host, who had a fluent tongue and an unfailing 
fu'nd of anecdote, was in the midst of narrating 
s< >nie hunting experiences, when a cry of alarm— 
it was hardly a shriek-caused him to break off 
suddenly ant], make his v way to the passage. 
Our curiosity] being aroused, we followed him 
more leisurely, to learn whence the cry proceeded. 
In the hall we found the explanation. The host’s 
wife had been surprised by finding one of her 
children seated at the foot of the stairs in hi 3 
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night-shirt, endeavouring to lace up an imaginary 
pair of hoots, with the intention apparently of 
going out. The boy was afterwards induced to 
return to bed, and wo on our part resumed our 
seats m the parlour. 

r JJiis little incident caused our conversation 
to turn upon sleep-walking, and many were the 
theories advanced as to the origin and cure of 
the infirmity. Our host informed us tluit lus 
son had on one or two previous occasions walked 
in hi- >b« p, 1 n* coni 1 h ”dly be considered a con- 
li-nu .1 - •■mi is*, 1 a!*-’ T :, e family were one even¬ 
ing having supper, when they were startled by 
the youngster suddenly wi’h’i*'* m, in Ins night- , 
tiro—, and then going to li p‘ we, where lie 
strove his best to get up the chimney. Ihit the 
ileaks of this youngster were not to be coni]Hired 
with those of a school-fellow of the clergyman’-, 
son above mentioned, trim nairated to us the 
story of the n ally remarkable feats performed 
Nlurmg liis sleep. Incredible as the story may 
appear, I have every reason to believe that the 
facts were by no means exaggerated; but of this 
mj r readers can judge, as 1 will repeat the narra¬ 
tive to the best oi mv ability as 1 hoard it 

‘I was educated,’ said the clergyman’- ton, 
‘at a grammar-M huol near Leeds, and among 
the boys was the son of a wealthy farmer 
m the' in Hibninhnod. Y'oung Luc bridge was 
dull and lueapibleot leai’iiing. AM Ins thoughts 
nee mod to centre upon the hoiscs and cattle he 
had left, and Ins only wish was to lto able to 
leave hr- books and return to Ins foruu r play¬ 
mates on the farm. It was both pain Ini and 
irksome to him to prepare Ins Us-om, ioi 
lie could never retain am thing long m Ins 
memory, although he might luiw* lahoimd for 
hour.- to master Ins task. In spite ul i very 
encouragement on the part of the master to 
bnght-n up the hov’s faculties, no sign- ol 
improvement could be seen. lie seemed to 
bo-ome daily more weaned and tired of the 
disagreeable struggle lie had to maintain to 
prepare his lessons. This state ot thing, went 
on lor some time, when suddenly an mexplr abb j 
change became manifest in the manner m wind. | 
Luck ridge prepared the tasks he was set. He 
who had been the dullest and most callow- ol 
scholars, suddenly became one of the most correct! 
and perfect school. Formerly, lie had 

been unable to struggle through Ins exornses, 
but now they W'ere found to be carefully written 
mid almo.-t faultless. IIow lie managed it wa- 
a mystery. During the day, he seemed as listless 
mid inattentive as ever, lie did not curtail his 
horn’s of piay, neither did he give a minute 
more to study than formerly. The key to the 
enigma was at hfiigth discovered by an accident. 

‘In a room adjoining the dormitory where 
lUiclcridge slept, one of the juuior masters used 
to sleep ; and one night, fancying he heard a 
noise below in the schoolroom, he rose to $ee 
whether any one had broken into the house. 
Stealing quietly down-stairs, he peeped into the 
room and caught smb* *of linekndgo with a 
lighted lamp in has hand. Seeing that the hoy 
was evidently asleep* he was led fly curiosity to 
watch his movements. Buckridgc walked to his 
desk, took out his books, arranged them m 
proper order, and began to study. The funster, 
thinking it was a trick on the boy’s part, shook 
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and pinched him repeatedly, but without avail. 
TJie boy was m'-omifde to everything. Hnvtng 
gone through all Ins lessons and mastered them, 
he walked up to the principal’s desk and went 
through Ills imaginary examination with ease. 
The master informed the principal of what he 
hack seen, and it was decided to watch his per¬ 
formance again the next night. Again the boy 
rose, stflle. stealthily down to the kitchen, lit a 
lamp, and repaired to the schoolroom. Here he 
tune more opened lus desk and prepmed liis 
le.-Mins, with the addition of wilting out an exer¬ 
cise. This finished, lie walked up to the master’s 
dc-k, where he repeated his lessons accurately 
m their proper sm cession, lie even answered 
correctly several questions the master (was sup- 
pnxed.tn) put to him ; and having passed through 
the oulcal, lie returned with his lamp to the 
kitdu n, and finally found lus way back to bed. 

‘On being questioned next morning as to how 
he managed to become so perfect in liis lessons, 
he declared he could not say, for it surprised 
lunisclf. That his sleep was real, was undoubted, 
lor he knew nothing of lus nightly wandei ings; 
nor was Jus vision affected when a. strong light 
was held* up close to lus eyes. There can he no 
doubt that the woiry at ten mug his studies had 
proved upon his mind, and lus brain was still 
afleited by the excitement and anxietv they 
caused huu, oven when lus physnal sensibilities 
were deadened by sleep.’ 

Tin- story was listened to with keen attention 
by the small knot of interested listeners, and 
il was apparent at tin 1 dose ot the narrative 
that there wa-> an inclination to doubt the 
veracity ot tin* liaiiator. But whatever doubts 
we mav have entertained speedily vanished 
when the doctor, a good specimen of the old- 
fashioned courtly English gentleman, ventiued 
to observe that he was peitoctly satisfied in 
Iih own mind of the geiiuuieiie-s of the story, 
for lie had once m hi- own experience met 
with a ease off cling quite as many romaikalde 
point-? as that we had just heard described, lie 
was he icinaik* I. r* ’fi'Fv ready and willing 
to narrate the «: :. *.- <»! i’.u case, if we cared 
to be troubled with a second narrative. Being 
a'-'iircd that wo were all eager to learn the 
particulars of his stmy, the' doctor at onee 
began : 

‘It was one Sunday evening in October that 
1 rect ived an urgent summons to go round to 
see a lad m the employment of a butcher close 
by. Apparently, the lad lud caused great alarm 
hi h>- i vdMordm.irj behaviour It seems that 
lie had sat down m a chair during the evening 
and dropped asleep. Presently, he started up, 
went for his whip, put on his spurs, and pro¬ 
ceeded dirert to Ilia stable. The saddle not 
being in its usual place, he returned to tlu* 
house f<>r it, and bung asked why lir wanted 
it, he riplied, to go lus rounds. Keturning to 
tlu* stable, be mounted the horse, without a 
saddle. As he was powerfully made, it was only 
ultericonsiderablc struggling that he was forced 
from the horse and taken indoors. At this 
moment I arrived upon the scene. The hoy 
apparently seemed to think himself stopped at 
the turnpike gate. Taking sixpence out of his 
pocket, he held it out to pay the toll, and 
demanded the change. Tlit* sixpence was returned 
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to him, when ho stated he wanted no nonsense, ness and precision a< the redoubtable Tommy 
but his change. Threepence-halfpenny was then .Atkins liimsdt'; now tlie time had arrived for 
handed to him. “None of your gammon—that Colonel Long ley Toole to hold ‘orderly-room.’ 
is not right,*’was his immediate reply; “I want The building bet apiut for this purpose was a 
a penny more”—making bis proper change. This mull brick structure, facing the parade-ground, 
being given him, lie made the motion of whip- Jt consisted of a broad outer veranda, two little 
ping and spurring Ins lioiv-e on. living 1/eld wmg rooms, and a central room of’ moderate 
down on his chair by force, be peremptorily dimension'! In thi- latter apartment, amid 
ovdiiid tis to get out of lus way and to let go jingle of spurs and dank of scabbards on the 
his horse, or he would soon make iu lie again yucca floor, tin* ollhers now assembled. Tho 
spurred his steed, apparently to nnke it rc>livc colonel sat in state be lore a huge table, dotted 
and to knk, crying out to ns “to let go its over with books and writing paraphernalia. At 
head.” Being afterwards taken into the shop, his right elbow blood the adjutant, Lieutenant 
lie was a*ked what orders lie bad taken. It <■ I‘In Lon; while on cither fide were grouped 
then proceeded to go llnmigh the led of Hie the lomainnig officer.., Kiuop-MU and native, of 
customers, slating what cadi had ordered, naming ! the legmit *it 

rump steak for one, shoulder of mutton fur a ‘Any pu oners fbn morning, Vluhon V briskly 
second, leg of lamb for a third, and so on inquired the commandant. 

Ordered to clean the shop, he at once tucked ‘ Ye-, nr, a eoupic,’ rojekod the adjutant, 
up his sleeve- pi’opaiatorv to executing the order. ‘ Have them nurdied m, please.’ 

It was only by main force that he was pre- In a few se.> u mls two .-epic -- stood facing 
venti d. , thur eommaiiding ollicer. Ill id* h. d beside him, 

‘Thinking there might be some trickery at the as a guaid, a file of men, . ..I with naked 

bottom of his extraoidm.iry conduct, 1 suggested | bavr.neL- 

tliat a gorid thrashing might teadi lum better | 'flic more bliil.iug kicking of the pri-oners, 
mammy. Sc\oral lic.uy strokes from A luting -1 a v nc\ (corporal) nam'-d Ludiman Sm d>, mu i 
•whip were then laid ni.ro j hi. back, but laded j avc 11 worthy ol milieu. A rhade or so lairu* <>l 
to cause any impression. Alter certain other 1 < omplexion than the < id’uaiy Hindu, he seemed 
measures hud been adopted, be woke up with a ’ <|Uite six f-« t in h leiifc; and though rathei 
start, being quite at a lo-s to underatmd the • ilender of Kune, wn- \wll and i -mpaitly built 
scene around him. Tie could not be prt.-uad'd I A prole ion o! dvk bin, cue idnig ol beaid, 
that lie bad been doing ail}thing but sleeping, mou-taehe, and whs !.• ' , ; u-w on bn face; 
and it was cud cut that lie was perfectly union- th*-* wa. i.uefullv leu ind to ir.lit and lclt, 
scions of what had passed He recollected very ■ and mmeliug O'd’ind tic t.,; w.. drawn np- 

will several thing, he liad done ju-t before he ] W’.mh and se-.ujilv \ towed awav under his M/<i 
fell asleep, but alter that all was blank, lli-'or luiban. As ]■ > Hood lbc»e, lieal, sinewv, 

eyes wei" seuial times iorced op«m dm mg hisj atbh lie, r.i hn . m.ut i apoial'. umiotm, ho 

tiame, and the pupiks contracted and dilab d, i looked th 1 1 ei-cRal ol an active and daiing 
but his Miion was unaHeeb d. AVhen L hi t ’ m rmtal sul-’i- ". Simiiiiiil' bun more ulb-n- 
saw lnm, his pulse w'a- one hundred and thirty- i lively, liow. v t, oiw» d. |. _ttd a latent In i\ 
pix, full and hard; but alteiwuid? Jt sank to ( iu.-s in In- roving hi n k eyc r , an’ :n impleu- 
eights', w.th a slight pcr-pnution on his fore-‘ smtlv ‘-usual expti—"»u on In haul muo 
head: J atli'rw.uds learm d that he liad ilmitlv leature-. 

before been atlu'ked by level, which bud ulh led Colonel I’ook* lu-ld the tmm --beet m his band, 
111i head. and translated tlie eli nve aloud into Hindustani. 

‘Sliange and unaccountable as thus story rim j'ihe offe ire, wlmh n i unm.e.suiy to specify, 
appear, 1 can a-sure yon that it is not a solila y ’ was a gro-- om*; and Ihe ti-bmers knew il the 

one, for i have been culled m to attend many muck were found gii-'K, ]),* would, at the least, 

other oa-sC-a of somnambulism, lliougli none wet* 1 be expelled fioin the leminent with iguo- 
so pronounced uml f-lnknig as that which J mmv. 

lnve just de.-eiibed.’ | There was an instant’- pau-o, then followed 

These ca C ’■* ’ e, as dream- also do, the question. ‘Well, Lmdnnan Singh, what 
that our n .1 f.. are hy no mean-Turn- you to .-ay to this charge that is brought 

toipid during sleep; mil it is emions that ag.im-tjou 7 ’ 

persons who are of habds should I Thejinan’ ai >-wer in 11 mdustani came promptly: 

be able during sleep f - >. • •> tilings, and I‘It i. iidii-'ly fake, \our‘Wor.dnp.’ 
to luciijupli-li suf.lv nunv re M<-s feats, from' * flrimr ionvaid your evidence, Plnkon,’ said 
which they would alnlnk With dread when not the commaiukmt. 

under the inI'ueme of ^hep. I The witne-scs, who were wailing without in 

... ..like mu aiid.i, were duly fuimtuo’ked and heard; 

w nvriH-V'P tv v WTrrtf i>tt, .tupvt I among them was Slier Singh, the sula-lar (liathe 
AA IM. 1 D.LA I JA A AATIAK kH«IMLA l. J c aolam) of the prisoneTs company. 1 <rom tlieir 
Tun sentry who perambnlat-d in front of the* j l--lunony it became apparent that the case against 
Quarter guard of tlie lOOlli Regiment of Bem-ul , the muck was well-nigh overwhelming. 

Native Infantry bad ceased In- moiiotonousfw.dk j Once move Colonel Fo.-le^athliec-ecl him : ‘You 
for a minute to stiike tin* bru-s gong, that hung! luxe heard the evidence, Lttollman Singh; what 
suspended from a pumiluve-looking tripod, exat tlv j have you to uige* m your delt'nee? ’ 
eight times to denote the hour. Morning parade | ‘Sahib,’ said the accused boldly,‘I am a man 
was just over, and .lack Sepoy had performed j of high caste, a Rajpoot; wherefore should I 
•some of tin* most intneale evolutions laid down - commit this great crime? It js a conspiracy 
in the battalion drill-Viouk with as much smart-! to dishonour me—to ruin my life, and Subadar 
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Slier Singli is ne^the head of it. He has alxvays nex’erlhele.s,-, it xva 5 - a groat convenience. As for 
been my enemy. As for the evidence, it in an the lines of the corps, they lay due north of the 
easy matter for one in his position to suborn ifiess-hem.se, and wetu about half a nulc from it. 
men as fake witnesses. Moreover, am 1 not Evening twilight had deepened into night, 
a naick? and hadn’t he a nephew m tliu rank-5, and a young moon, gliding slowly towards the 

on the loolaiut lor promotion-?’ ( limuon, was shedding a ghostly radiance over 

* 41 old your tongue! ’ broke in Colonel I’oole j the country, when acro-ss the broken ground 
sternly. ‘These insinuations will certainly not ( abdxe mentioned tlieie llitlcel a dark shadowy 
benefit your case, but the contrary. As, however, i figure, holding m it-, hand something that gleamed 
it will be out of my power to punish adequately | and glittered in the warning beams, and wlmh a 
such a crime as this, I have resolved to have eln-u xieuv would have revealed as a naked 
you tided by a general court-martial; you had, tulwar. The ligiue pas-ed stealthily yet swiftly 
therefore better reserve your delence.’ along the path that, led to the colonel’s bungalow, 

Next, the inquiry relative to the second and pet t nt< ’ m/the compound, crouched l>thind 
prisoner was proceeded with, and he too wn- the in. !«■ i.re-wall, as if in amlm-h. An adjomiug 
seufc down for trial. .Both the men were tlum Ueem-tree east its bla<*k shadow over the spot, 
ordered out. The sepoy, who was only a pLocale, adding to the gloom, and in a measure m rueiung 
was marched back to the Quarter-guard ior coil- the intruder from the eve 3 ol the inmate > of the 
finenient; while the jjiaick, being a non-com- compound. 

missioned officer, unnamed as heietofore under Meanwhile, at the mess-house the officers had 
arrest— that i u , was on his honour not to lea\o li-cu irom dinnei pdonel Poole was longing 
the lines of his corps ; oIIktxvim*, lie was lice. to get quit of the too fervent grip of Ins brauel- 

At the time 1 wide of—some ten years ago— 1 new boots for, as may be imagined, the passing 
the 100th Native Infantry win quartered at'hails had in no degree abated hit. sense ot 

I'urrabad, in the Nmlh-wi Uni Proxmces ol , iImmiuIoiI. Jhit the walking home over the 

India, and Colonel Luiigley Poeile had only ' mugh, stony traek would be purgatory, aud it 
; recently been appointed to the command of the , lequuid something of an Ystloit on Ink part to 
regiment. IFe xvas a smait officer, xeiy elect oi I ni.ike a start. At length, about ten o’clock he 
figure, and extremely neat m his appaiel. Tlieie got up with the intention of moving hmnew'ards. 
was, however, one portion of Ins attire to w hit h i Leaving the mes,.-house, as he descended the last 
the colonel paid c-penal attention — this wm- his step he slightly nil-.calculated it r a height, and the 
boots. It mu', a pet weakness ol Ins to be unexpected jar sent a thrill ol pain through the 

always well aud elegantly *diod. Now, it so imprisoned limb. 1 P.oth<*i these wrekbed boots! ’ 

happen'd, that on the day puiiuus to the he ejaculated imUldy. 

orderly-1oom scene T have just <U M-nbed, lit* had T»y good luck, the adjutant happened just then 
received a pair ol in w dress bout- from a eeitam h> In* smoking m the xeranda. Noting Ins chief’. 
well-known Cab nil, i tradesman, with whom lie 1 discmnposiue, he said: ‘JL’.ut, eoloiiel, why need 
had <l*a!t for sevnal year? pa l, and, as lar n*. um go by the path? Along the pacta road i. 
appearance weut, the articles lett nothing to be ji-iIi.ijh a tidlu imthcr; but, on the other haud, 
de.siud ; but it still remained lor CoI.iikI Poole it is .-nmolh and e\.*n, and ymi will eicujie all 
to see il they fitted. From previous experience, chance ol jerk or jar.’ 

hoxvexer, he had but little doubt of tin-, and he ‘Capital suggestion that ol joins, Philson,' 
mtemded to wear them to dinner that ewntiig u plied the commandant. ‘Wliat cieutmvs of 
When, accordingly, about hall pa-t st*\<n, lie habit we uic, to bo sure! Someboxv, 1 thought 
strolled over to mes'?, fit* v to Ibw it nicumbent on liu 1’* leturn bv my acuidomed 

that they xx'c'ie tight and ; i • Put lout' 1 ; but l'il take \.mr ad. ice — (Jc od-night.’ 

it xvas too late to change, and ol course lie <ould Saving xvlneh, lie xvhechd slowly toxvarek the 
hear the discomfort lor a couple of hours or -<>. broad lex el load. In pvocss ol time he passed 
Here, leaviug the officer:-, at dinner, I mud, nd-i Ins grounds by the xvnle galewaxg then 
for tlic: chx<r ccASojJl'ehension ol tin. story, fay a qmetly and giugmlv up tlie cnniage-dii,e, aud 
fexv xvords respecting the situaho.i oi the* uie-— j so entered the iunlding. Immediately on Ins 
house*, both a‘ regards the lines ol tin* legiiuent: airnal, the xvhole lem-e seemed to wake up* 
and the commandant's bungalow. The latter I the lamp-lights xure raised ; sen aids began to 
xva-J a commodious building, standing in tin- i stir; and hit. hearer, an old and valued retainer, 
midst of a largo compound or mclosuie, and stood itudy to proller such service as might be 
lacing duo east. The house xx*as, so to speak, a • ret pi red of him. , 

corner one. A good metalled road ran out-ade | At this moment, a snciL-sion ol shouts lrom 
the front wall pi its grounds, and met to the the limit’d fir or night-watchman created some 
south a similar on'o at right angle*-!. Turning ' excitement, ‘llillo ! < xvho's that? Who is run¬ 
down this roadf the mess-house was the seumel mug aw’.iy there?* 

bull dm/ on the left-hand side; lienee* it lav to ‘What is all this dalliour about?’ asked the 
tli.* 1 ii!i-x». t or left-re.cr ot the ei minium knit’s colon* J 

hungaloxv. Py this way the eli.-L.mce belwt^n The xxilct slipped out to inquiic ; presently 
the tw*o houses was about lour liuiulreeI yards, lie ieturned. ‘A man xvas peering into the home 
Thyre xvas, however, another and coniddmably h-enn behind the big neem-tree,’ he explained ; 
shorter route, xvliicl^Oblonel Poole almost mxuri- ‘and*the* chokedar thinks he xvas armed with 
ably used. This passed through ^ii.s garden at a drawn sword; hut as soon as he xvas ch.il- 
the hack, then through a gap in the indo-ure*- lemreel, he diNijijieareeL’ 

xvall, skirting along the rear of the intervening ‘The chokedar must have awoke suddenly 
compound, and so on to the mess-house. #lt xvas from nightmare,* said Colonel Poole drily, 
a mero path, full of inequalities and stony; Having partially undressed, he seated himself in 
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his most comfortable chair, while the bearer 
gently and delicately released his imprisoned 
extremities. Next thrusting his feet into a pair 
of li.indsome slippers, lie lighted his pipe and 
took up a book, as it was much too early yet 
to think of sleep. In this way half an hour 
or more must have elapsed, and the colonel 
wtft considering whether the time had not how 
arrived for him to retire to bed, when ho hoard 
the rapid rush of manv loot outside, mid a 
subaltern of his, named Knowles, broke suddenly 
into the room. 

‘Colonel/ be gasped, breathless from excite¬ 
ment and running, ‘Lucliman Singli has run 
not tinougli the regimental lines, lie has killed 
Subadar Slier Singh, and wounded several other 
men ! ’ 

‘Take a good hi oath, my dear fellow, then 
tell me quietly all that has occurred/ said the 
colonel calmly, but even as be spoke, be com¬ 
menced slipping on a pair qf walking-boots. 

‘Indeed, sir, there is not much else to tell. 
A few minutes ago, the Mihadar-major in great 
hade sent Ilavildar Alnned Khan—the man is 
waiting out-ide —to the mess-house to report 
that Luchiuan Singh had given nay to homicidal 
mania, and had cut down Slier Singh with a 
tulwar, and injured two or three other sepoys. 
But you yourself have had a narrow escape, 

colonel' ’ 

‘ 1 1 —What on earth do you mean, Knowles V 
demanded the colonel, looking up m astonish¬ 
ment 

‘Jl.ivildar Alimed Khan says’-began the 

sub.—‘Ho 1 Ahmed Khan, roine in 1 * interrupted 
the colonel. 

The man entered, the bearer following him ; 
the two had evidently been exchanging con¬ 
fidences in the veranda. 

‘ The havildar says/ resumed the sub, * that 
just before tlic n.mk attacked the subadar, 
'lie was seen returning from a prowl ov< r llie 
bit of broken ground behind tins bungalow of 
yours ’ 

Here the bearer, who had evidently caught 
the sense of the conversation, said in a low 
voice: ‘Hazoor, a while ago, a man with a 
drawn sword was lurking behind the big ncem- 
tree near the gap in the compound-wall; the 
night-watchman will swear to it.’ 

Eor an instant the colonel looked startled ; 
the two accounts dovetailed and supplemented 
each other so curiously. 

‘Gracious powers!’ he exclaimed, drawing a 
long breath, ‘can it he possible that but for my 
returning home by the,, road, 1 should ere tins 
have been foully murdered!’ He paused a 
second, then hurriedly completing his toilet, 
strode swiftly out of the house, and, followed 
by Lieutenant Knowles and the havildar, made 
for the scene of the disturbance. 

‘I suppose Philson started for the lines os 
soon ns lie heard of the occurrence?’ inquired 
Colonel Boole ‘ Had the man been captured ? ’ 

‘Not then, I believe/ answered the sub. |^Tbey 
must, however, have made a prisoner of him by 
this time.’ 

And so it proved; for, on entering the regi¬ 
mental lines, the commandant was met by the 
adjutant, attended by a po^o of native officers. 
They informed liimKmt the consternation and | 


excitement consequent on thejt crime had in a 
great measure subsided, that Lucliman Singh 
bad been taken after a desperate struggle, and 
was now secure, a prisoner in irons ; that he was 
probably under the influence of bhang or some 
kindred intoxicant, for he had raged like a 
madman, raving incessantly of the wrongs and 
indignities he bad been mado to suffer, and 
asserting that the whole regiment, from the 
commanding officer downwards, was in league to 
ruin and destroy him. 

It appeared he had intended, in the first place, 
before wreaking vengeance on lesser victims, to 
cut (low’ll llie colonel as he returned from mess; 
but through (to him) some inexplicable circum¬ 
stance, the latter had evaded him by coming 
1mm,? by the liigb-road. Being balked in this, 
he at once ;■ ■■ lei t» nun > u! the second 

pnition of hi ■' v 1 ;y p*o mihii , by killing 
Slier Smgli, and wounding as many of hi* fi n mK 
and acquaintances as bad endeavoured to seizi 
bun 

Next morning, Naidc Lueli"’in Singh was 
handed over to the civil autho,ities, by whom ' 
he w.is in due course tried and executed. ” j 


TI1E INDIAN’S THAYER. 


Falls the evenin'' o’ei the finest. 
And the mil behind llie liee» 
Tinges all the leaves \\ith crimson, 
As they flutter in the bieive 

Swiftly flows the sacicd rivei, 
Daikling with the mowin'' ni-'ht; 
Fiicflics Hash a'-inss ihe watei. 

Little ntiearns ot lustious light. 

Thiongli the tangled forest croopin. 

Comes a soft-eyed Indian mud. 
With a leaf-imat, that, fiie-fieeditc 1, 
Sends a halo tin ougli the shade. 


Now upon the sacred river 
Launches she the little boat, 

And the wind and water playing, 

Ilurry to the lamp afloat, 

Till the wavelets, lapping, lapping, 

Ti ickle o’er the tiny leaf , 

Indian maiden, watching, watching, 

See, thy bark has come to gnet. 

Foi *h“ fl'dei'ng gleam has vanished, 
i. 1. 1 «*' -|/uk in wintiy air, 

Lei \i* ;i'i lh< ii\( i, darkness ; 

Leaving in thine heart, despair. 

All the dieams thy young heart cherished, 

All the hopes thou lovedst so long, 

Shattered—for the sacred river 
Never gives its omens wrong. 

Morning dawns acwsq the river, 

Bearing scawaid on ito breast. 

Here, L leaf, and there,' a maiden ; 

And the maiden is at rest. a. s. d. 
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AMONG THE SINAI MOUNTAINS. 

I Mol nt Kuutu. is mu 1 of the mo-t disluu t l.uid- 
1 iii.iika m tile Sin.u pi'iiinsula. Standing l>v 
I 1 1 self eight thousand feet above M*a-level, its 
lofty iit-.iks aio distinguishable from a great 
' distance. By some it has been thought lo be 
] the actual Mount Sin.u. It i-» a icry maguifi- 
(ent mountain, and being isolated, has perhaps a 
more imposin'; elicit than some of the othei-- - 
I'm Khaumur and Katerina, for example, which 
1 aie really loftier 

Our c.n.ivaii had encamped at tin* fertile on*is 
of Eeirun, alter a se\en days’ journey through 
! the desert About a mile tinou-_di a wild-looking 
1 Millev, Wady Aleiyat, roue lily strewn with locks 
| and boulder**, we c.mie to the foot of Seihal 
! Hen*, dismissing the camels, our dragoman pro¬ 
duced tlie luncheon-hag, not, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a vi iy wise proceeding for tin* commence¬ 
ment of a climb. We had, in fact, rather 
underrated the .difficulties of the asieiit, and 
being shod with thin hoots, and eariying um¬ 
brellas in place oi al]H*u.stocks, ns one looked 
up at the sliming and apparently porpcndiuilar 
peaks', it seflmeu-'t_»4>c rather ‘a heavy eontrait.’ 
Our guide was a morose-looking Bedoum, 
named ITassan, who gaml wondentigly at us 
while at lumheon, and exchanged a few words 
with the dragoman Raad, informing lnm that 
the mountain belonged to him. At the entrance 
to Wady Aleiyat, Rind had already had a low 
I with a Bedouin .concerning bacbhmh before we 
should go on ‘ his mountain ; ’ but Hassan’s claim 
was disposed of*by a few stones tlirowm at his 
.head, while tlie dragoman facetiously bade him 
‘take his mountain then.’ However, lie pjjp- 
ceeded to ‘guide’ us after his own peculiar 
fashion, which consisted in* his advancing rapidly 
before us till he was out iff sight, and then sitting 
down for a com fortune smoke till* we‘came up; 
and discovered him. 

Our path at first lay over a mere incline, filled 
with large bouldqps, till we came to a •steep•ravine 
| between the peaks through which we were to! 


make.the gieatu- put of the ascent. This p.ut 
of the climb wa> \ cry fatiguing Huge blocks 
of rock some lime or ten teut sheer hud to be 
surmounted ; while tre.u herons stones and shifting 
sand had to be (.ireful ly guaiiV*d against, and the 
danger of dislodged rocks was a cuiitnm.il source 
of an\k ty The pi*ak itself was the len>t ilif- 
fhult part of the climb, although from below 
it .seemed, liom its smooth and shining sides, 
to be ipute lmpiaeticable Ah wo ascended, 
tbe view became very grand and impiesMVe, 
and the air was perfumed with the odom of 
wild tiiymo and other sweet lieibs. It was not 
much more than an hour to sundown when we 
reached the top of Seihal; and the view certainly 
repaid our toil. Uni Khaumur, tlie monanh 
of the Kimutie range, alone seemed to compare 
with Kcibal; the other mountains all appeared 
dvvai fed, but maiked as dntimtly a- on a map. 
The greater part of the peninsula was spread 
out beneath u*>, the view on the north reaching 
over the Dcbbot or Ramleh to the dieary desert 
of Till ; on the south, the deep blue of the Red 
Sea merged into tlie dm k ness of the African 
coast; on the east, lay the mountains of Tin* 
—Kinai, propelIv so i ailed, Katinua Sufsnfeh 
Musa; while we-lvi.iid-, the Kaliali range, and 
the whole course that we had travelled from 
Egypt, la> befme us. 

But the rapidly declining sun warned us that 
we had no time to linger, and we commenced 
the descent, which, easy enough while the sun 
remained above tlie lioti/on, became very difficult 
afterwards. Before we. bad at romplished a fifth 
part of the descent, we were in daikness. There 
would be no moon Rll midnight; nml th dui fe¬ 
ll,>ss was deepened by tin* shadows of the peaks 
on either side of the ravine. To remain on the 
mountain till daybreak was our first thought; 
but \Ai weie parched with thirst, and Has,sail 
s.ud lie feared to go down by himself to bring 
in Home water. This was amounted for by our 
having come across the remains of an antelope 
at the top, that had evidently formed a recent 
repast lor either leopard T>r wolf. There was 
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nothing for it but to fiml our way down as well 
as circumstances would allow, though now a spp 
of the foot or the loosening of a stone meant 
broken limbs—perhaps worse. SI only we toiled 
along in the deep darkness; wo shouted, if per¬ 
chance we should make them hear the echo 
down below; we lighted fires of the mountain 
brushwood, partly to light our steps, partly in 
the hope of attrni ting the attention ol tire camel- 
men. Overhead, the stars shone brightly, only 
to make the dittkness about us more complete. 
The thought of the hours that must go by before 
wc could possibly get any water served to increase 
the terrible thiist Sometimes a rock would be 
dislodged, and go leaping and crashing down 
the mountain-side with an appalling sound. As 
wo approached the bottom, we saw a light in 
the distance, upon which we began to shout— 
that is to say, the dragoman did ; and then wo 
fired another hash. Baud now pushed forward, 
promising to send us some water. Two of the 
camel-men shoitly appeared with lanterns, but 
no water. ‘Ruali joeb mmeh!’ (Run ; bung ii 1 - 
watei ’) we shouted from our limited stock of 
Ambit ; aud were delighted to find, from the 
look of intelligence on the face of ohe of the 
men, and the ‘Tnyih ! 5 (Good 1) with which he 
sped away, that he understood our wants. No 
nectar of the. gods, no lleidsieeUn monopole of 
the driest, no foaming Bass after a hot morning 
amongst the stubble, no shandygaff after a tough 
spin to Baitbhite or I they, was ever quaffed with 
the eagerness and enjoyment with which wo 
drank that water. 

It was past midnight w r hen we roa< lied the 
camels; and alter drinking half-a-do/c u more 
pannikins of water, faiily ‘done up,’ we rolled 
ourselves in our mgs, and lay clown by the 
Bedouins’ fire till the chill night-air began to 
warn us of cold* and lheumatbin and oilier ills ; 
so, mounting our camels, we rode back to the 
camp. And here let it he told, to the infinite 
credit of Lkandii the conk, that at half-past 
three a.m., dinner (') was placed upon the table, 
even to dessert and coJlce, as though nothing out 
of the way had occurred. On complimenting 
him on his taHe, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and remaiked that he ‘knew we must 
be somewhere ; that we must come back some¬ 
how, and some time; and that wc should 
certainly want dinner whatever lime wc did 
come.' Sq he had gone, comfoitaldv to sleep at 
liis usual time, having told of! one of the Bedouins 
as scout to inform him when there was a like¬ 
lihood of our turning up. And thus dinner 
was cooked just as muni, only rather late. O 
British cook.of the average v , "'nntjr ) what would 
you have done under like circumstances? Cooked 
your dinner at the usual time, ancl ‘kept it hot’ 
lor the next few hours, fretting ancl fuming 
meantime, ancl making yourself and everybody 
else very uncomfortable! 

What is thought to he the veritable. TToreh is 
a long day’s march from the foot of Herbal. Jebci 
Musa (Mount Moses) and Jobol Sufsafjdi are 
also supposed to be the Sinai of Scripture. In 
a valley at the Imw* of those mountains is the. 
Greek convent of St Katherine, where the tra¬ 
veller is always welcomed by the monks, and 
supplied with guides for the various places of 
interest in the neighbourhood. The convent lias 


a fortified appearance, surround/:d as it is by high 
walls with small embrasures, a precaution by no 
means unnecessary m former times, when the 
monks had to hold tbeir own against the lawless a 
Arabs around them. Till within a very few 
years, visitors were only admitted “through an 
opening in the wall, some twenty feift from* the 
ground, on presentation of the letter that every 
party is obliged to have from tin* convent in Cairo. 
This beinjf satisfactory, a chair was lowered by 
chains, and you were lmi-ted up. Now, however, 
you enter by the gate, and the monks are at peace 
and in friendship with the Bedouins ; hut the 
doles of bread to which every Ai.ib is entitled m 
certain propoitions—so much for man or woman 
or child—is still distributed through the. opening. 

Risido, the convent in cut up into little iriogn- 
Iar-Jiuped courts and passages and alleys -Mowers 
ami shrulw here ancl there, and vines trained over 
the walla. You pass the monks at their various 
tasks—one washing clothes, another sift, *g bean*, 
others rope-making, or carpentering, or at masons’ 
wink. They all seemed very dirty, except the 
Superior, atul the Oeomntro-, the lattei ol whom 
act" as a soit of bm-ar or manager of tin* conven¬ 
tual affairs. T)ean Stanley spoke of these Sinai 
monks as being the ‘sweepings of the convents’ 
(Greek) ‘of Europeand nobody thinks he 
libelled them. They are sent hen; us to ,i ,-ort 
of penitentiary. The Superior was a partu ulatly 
affable old gentleman. He spoke, French, and 
cagcily asked us for news of the Western world— 
ot Germanv, Frame, England, ami, to our sur- 
piise, touched upon the cm rent subjerh of 
interest in each country. We were s<>rty wc* had 
m>t brought some newspapers with us, lie seemed 
so dreadfully bored with himself and his sur¬ 
roundings. But perhaps, after all, this nilcre-t 
in Western affairs was assumed for our benefit — 
meant hucLh/t, ,\/i, m fact. Hu had been at the 
convent for about eight month-, and was m pcs 
of leaving before the year was out. Our drago¬ 
man was inhumed by one of the monks that he 
(the Supeuor) was undergoing a penance of 
banishment for come little trouble he had got into 
at .Ti rusalem. 

On our arrival, wc had been shown into a ; 
plamly furnished little room, and supplied with i 
coff*e ancl mu-tic—a very nasty linueur, made 
from dates; after which ivfrwJwrrent'r and several 
glasses of cool water from the convent well—it 
is only jn the de-ert one learns to appreciate the 
true en;i*vi”"ut ef p*;re water - we made a round 
off, -d. . "I.*.1 ■nip.iiir d by the Superior. 

The church, built by Justinian, is remarkable for 
a* mosaic of the: Transfiguration, behind the altar, 
with the portrait of the founder; and we were 
also shown the (’Impel of the. liurning Bush, 
which is considered the holiest spot in Sinai. Jt 
is very rich m silver and oilental carpctmgp, ; 
and every one removes his .shoes on entering, a? 
in the Mohammedan mosques. The paintings ancl 1 
decorations of the church, as is commonly the 
case m the East, are tawdry and vulgar. In the 
library are some ur.c$rcd-for, ill-hound books, 
carelessly thrown togethei* lvggludjr-niggled y, ancl 
wo were toll that there nvere eighty chestfuls 
more—some.w here! Mental pabulum is clearly not 
in much demand amongst the monks of Sinai. 
In a‘room called the Archbisfipp’s Room, show¬ 
ing some traces of furniture and with secular 
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pictures on the walls, we were shown a copy of 
the Psalms of jJlivid, written microscopically and 
beautifully on twelve duodecimo pages ; and a 
manuscript of the four Gospels on vellum, in 
1 letters of gold, and supposed to date from the 
eighth century. Here is kept a visitors’ hook, 
in«wliicli are at liberty to give your opinion 
about the convent. Most people re 1 rain lrom this ' 
unkindness. 

The garden of the convent is a charming spot, j 
in the midst of the rock-bound Sinai; and the 
gay blossoms of the almond, orange, and peach | 
mingle well with the melancholy looking cypress i 
and dead green olive trees In a recess is the j 
charnel-house, with hundreds of skulls scattered : 
about, with bones in heaps and in basketfuls. As 
in fbe. Franciscan convent at Malta, the lyonks 
have here the contemplation of w hat they must 
some day come to al^vays before them. The 
Supmor did not accompany us inside the charnel- 
. house. He said he liadn t been in yet; and added 
significantly, that he didn’t intend to go if lie 
could help it.! 

On the following day, we made the ascent, of 
Mounts Musa and SuKileh Our canals took 
u« up Mft«a till we readied a small plateau 
where there \ui< a well of water and a Military 
< v\n\ ss lice. ]J«re we dismounted, united 
the «lmpdof Elijah and* Elisha, and saw' the 
entrance to a caw raid to be that m wlnrii Elijah 
“dwelt in lloreb’ The aMent—W'liuh is now 
steep, but rendered .easy by Mops of stones— 
brought us m about au lumr to the summit of 
Jebel Musa. TTeiei> a small chapel and a mosque, 
and a fine view of the Tur mountains. On an 
adjoining ruck, our guide pointed out 1o us a 
ilrioloiired mark fpreadmg mu 1 a supcrlu ics of 
about tin square vai'K whnh lie mhrnud us 
w'Uli all gladly was ‘the maik of the back of 

This guide, bv the way, w.as a pmlicnlavly 
imdeau monk from the loment, called Km- 
manud. ills ganulity was only equalled by his 
mendacity, lie spoke a language in greater part 
Gieek, but adorned by Arabic and Italian. L\cn 
lhtad seemed aMe to make nothing ol lus longer 
stones. Every peculiar rock or tree or cairn or 
mound bad its particular (and quite apocryphal) 
history; and scarcely a saint in the calendar but 
was pressed into I us service. This sort of thing 
is annoying; and while one is tally impressed 
by the general features of Sinai, one is only 
weaned and disgusted with the palpable falue- 
li* ul that endeavours to give a history to c\ery 
object, regardless of probability even. So it is 
that at Jerusalem one can regard with reverence 
the immovable mountains and ihllevs—Mount 
Olivet, Mount Zion, the valleys of Kodjon, 
Siloam, and .Tehoshaphat; perhaps, too, the 
aim- -f umlon 1 l#d romami” * stones of the Temple; 
wuil-* one ’• nn!\ iii-'wd to feelings of contempt 
’ at the localisation of events, encouraged by the 
Greek and Armenian priests for the deception of 
the poor and simple Russian and other Eastern 
pilgrims, to the profit of their respective churches. 

"We now descended^ tmd lunched close by the 
chapels of Elijah qjid Ela-ha. Ilere the monk, 
surrounded by three or four little Arab boy*, 
who bad accompanied ns, made coflee, anti 
proltered some ol‘ the vile mastic, which latter 
nve declined. Bfother Emmanuel, however, helped 


himself rather freely, the result of which wa« 
that although liis loquacity was in no degree 
lessened, his articulation became indistinct and 1 
his movements somewhat erratic. After travers¬ 
ing some comparatively level but broken ground 
between the peaks of the two mountains we 
ascended the steep side of Sufsafeh, and at last j 
readied a point where tin? gieat Plain of Rahah I 
was spread before ns. Wc recognised what Dr J 
Robinson Vails the ‘ adaptedness ’ of this spot to 
the events of the scriptural narrative, and it 
requires but little imagination to stir up in the 
mm. I a realisation of the events themselves. 

The other places of interest alxmt Sinai do 
not necessitate climbing, unless you should care 
to ascend Jebel Katerina ; but it is a long day’s 
task, and scarcely repays the trouble. In Wady 
T g \" • a e. • ’. j \ the Deir el Aibain (the (‘onvenfc 

i lie* I :S_\, i called in refeicnce to the muider 
ot forty monks by Arabs in the. 1‘wuitb century). 
Now, it is only occupy-d by a lew of the depend¬ 
ents of St Katin mil \ who cultivate tile gardens 
sunounding it. In this wady there is a plentiful 
supply of water from springs in the mountain¬ 
side ; and there are three or four gardens rich 
in fruit-trees. A cubic blab of granite m which 
arc about a do/cii dil*, frflin winch the water 
is supposed to have gushed wlnu Mu-es *motc 
it, is pointed out, as ‘the Rock of Mum.-*. The 
hole m winch Aaron east the golden i.iif, and 
the mount on winch he stood when flu* ‘people 
d.mcul around’ it, as also the spot where Moses 
threw downi the Tables of the Law and broke 
them, aio all point ul out for the benefit ol those 
who care to acapt tin* statements ol the Sinai 
guides. 

The foment (burned three pound- for the 
coffee and mastic and the sen ice* uf Brother 
Emmanuel; while the Supeijor was made happy 
bv a present of tinned meats, butter, and otlnr 
ai tides of a distinctly uulenten chat at ter. Tin* 
monks of Smai are lepoiled to Inc m a very 
a-cefie manner; our expernm-e ol the chief and 
the brother led us to a different opinion. 

With the peaks of Iloivb coveied with snow, 
and in the pure crisp and bracing air amongst 
these mountains, with their \<istjy inteiestiug 
associations, an mter\ al of three or four days 
may be very pleusautly parsed, In foie again 
facing the scorching, sliadele&s desei t join ney. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. I 


Fr\nces ntc a mournful lit tie dinner alone, after I 
the agitations to which she had been subject. 
Her mother did not return ; and .Markham, who 
had been expected np to tin* last nu rin nt, dul 
not appear. It was unu.-ual to her now to spend 
so many hours alone, and her mind was oppressed 
not only by the strange scene with Nelly W'mter- 
hourn, but more deeply still by Claudd.s news. 
Geoijge Gaunt had always been a figure of great 
interest to Frances; and liis appearance here in 
the woihl which was as yet so strange, with 
his grave, indeed melancholy face, had awakened 
lier to a sense of sympathy and fricndlines- which 
no one had called forth in her before. lie was 
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as strange as she was to that dazzling jnizzle 
of society, sat silent ns she did, roused himself 
into interest like her about matters which dfd 
not much interest anybody else. She had felt 
mind so many strangers that here was one whom 
she could always understand, whose thoughts she 
could follow, who saiil what she had been al«out 
to say. It made no difference to Frances that 
he had not signalled her out for special notice. 
She took that quietly, as a matter of course. 
Her mother, Markham, the other people who 
appeared and disappeared m the house, were 
all more interesting, she felt, tliau she; but 
sometimes her eyes had met those of Captain 
Gaunt in sympathy, and she had perceived 
that he could understand her, whether he 
W’ished to do so or not And then he was 
Mrs Gaunt’s youngest, of whom she had 
heard so much. It seemed to Frances that his 
(hildliood and her own had got all entangled, 
so that she could not be quite sure whether 
this and that incident of the nursery had been 
told of him or of herself. She wms more, familiar 
with him than he could be with her. And 
l to hear that he was unhappy, that he was m 
j danger, a stranger among people who preyed 
I upon him, and yet not to be able to help him, 
j was almost more than she could bear. 

I She went up to the empty drawing-room, 

' with the soil illumination of many lights, which 
was habitual there, and which lay all decorated 
and bright, sweet with spring flowers, lull ol 
pictures and ornament^ like a deset ted palace . 
and felt the silence and beauty of it to b<* 
dreary and terrible, it was like, a desert to 
her, or rather like a prison, in which she 
must stay and wait and listen, and whatever 
might come, do nothing to hinder it. AVh.it 
could she do? A girl could not go out into 
those haunts, where Claude lv.un.say, though he 
was so delicate, could go; she could not put 
herself forward, and warn a man, who would 
think he knew much better than she. could do. 
She sat down, and tried to read ; and then got 
up, and glided about from one table to another, 
from one picture to another, looking vaguely at 
a score of things without seeing them. Then 
I she stole within the shadow' ot the curtain, and 
I looked out at the carriages which went and 
| came, now and then drawing up at adjacent 
I doors. It made her lieait beat to see them 
■ approaching, to think -that pel Imps they were 
' c oming here—her mother pel haps ; pel Imps Sir 
1 Thomas; perhaps Markham Was it possible 
that this night, of all others—this night, when 
her heart seemed to appeal to earth and heaven 
for some one to help her—nobody would come? 

I Tt was Frances’ first experience of these vigils, 

I which to some women fill up so much of life, 
j There had never been any anxiety at Bordigliera, 

! any disturbing influence. She had always known 
! where to find her father, who could solve f*very 
j problem and chase away every difficulty. Would 
he, she wondered, be able to do so now? Would 
J he, if lie were here, go out for her, and find 
j George Gaunt, and deliver him from his pur- 
j suers ( But Frances, could not say to herself J 


that he would have done so. /lie was not fond 
of disturbing himself. He w'ould have said : 
‘It is not my business;’ he would have refused 
to interfere, ns Claude did. And wliat could 
she do, a girl, by herself? Lady Markham had 
been very anxious to keep him out of harm’s 
way ; but she had said plainly that she would 
not forsake her own son in order to save the 
son of another woman. Frances ‘was wandering 
painfully through labyrinths of such thoughts, 
racking her brain with vain questions as to 
what it was possible to do, when Markham’s 
hansom stopping with a sudden clang at the 
door, drove her thoughts away, or at least made 
a break in them, and replaced, by a nervous 
tremor of excitement and alarm, the pangs of 
anxious expectation and suspense.- She would 
lather not have seen Markham at that moment. 
She was fond of her brother. It grieved her 
to hear even Lady Markham speak of him in 
questionable teims: all the natural pit-indices of 
atlcctionate youth w’ere enlisted on lus side*; 
but, for the* first time, she felt tbr.f .she lmd no 
confidence in Markham, and wished that it had 
been any one but him. 

He came in with a light oveieoat over his 
o\ening clothes; he had been dining out; but 
he did not meet Frances with the unembarrassed 
countenance which she had thought would have 
made it so difficult to speak to him about what 
she had heard. Tic* came in huinedly, looking 
round the drawing-room wtlh a rapid investi¬ 
gating glance, before lie took any notice of 
Frances. ‘Where is the molhci >' lie asked 
hurriedly. 

‘Slu* has not couie bai k,’ said Frances, divining 
from Ins look that it was unnecessary to say 
mole. 

Maikham sat clown abruptly on a sofa near. 
Tie did not make* any n*pl\ to her, but put 
up tlie handle of Ins cam* to Ins mouth with 
a curious mixture of flu* comic and the tragic, 
which struck her m spite of li<TM*lf. lie did 
not require to put any question ; he knew very 
well where his mother w.i*-, and all that wms 
happening. The sense of the great inns whnh 
had airived took from linn all power of speech, 
urulybiiig lum with mingled awe and dismay, 
hit yet the odd little figure on the sofa sucking 
his cane, Jus hat in his oth er ha nd, bis features 
all fallen into bewilderment and helplessness, 
was absurd. Out of the depths of Frances’ trouble 
came a hysterical titter against her will. This 
roused lum also. lie looked at her with a faint 
evanescent blink*. 

‘ Laughing at me, Fan ? Well, I don’t wonder. 
I am a nice* fellow to have to do with a tragedy. 
Screaming farce is more like my style.’ 

‘1 dul not laugh, Markham; 1 have not any 
heart for laughing,* she said. 

‘Oh, didn’t you? But it sounded like it.— 
Fan, te ll me, has the mother been long away, 
and did any one see that unfortunate girl when 
she was here ? ’ 

‘No, Markham—unless it were Mr Ramsay ; he 
saw her drive away witlibn tniina.’ 

‘ The worst,, of old gossips,,* lie said, desperately 
sucking his cane, with a gloomy brow. ‘I don’t 
know an old woman so bad. No quarter there 
—that.is the* word.—Fan, the mother is a trump. 
Nothing is so bad when she 'is mixed up in 
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it.—Was Nelly much cut up, or was she in 
one of her wild fits? Poor girl! Yon must 
not think badly of Nelly. She has had hard 
lines. She never had a chance : an old brute, 
used up, Mint no woman could take to. lint 
sh«»hns done her duty by him, Fan.’ 

‘She does not think so, Markham ’ 

‘Oh, by Jove, she was giving you that, was 
she?—Fan, I sometimes think poor Nelly’s off 
her head a little. Poor Nelly, poor gnl ' I 
don’t want to set her up for an example; but 
she has done her duty by him. ltemember this, 
whatever yon may hear. I--am rather a good 
one to know.’ 

He gave a curious little thuckJo as he said 
this—a sort of strangled laugh, of which he# was 
ashamed, and stifled it m its birth. 

‘Markham, I want to speak to you—about 
something very serioxw.’ 

He gave a keen look at her sideways from 
the corner of one eye. Then he. stud in a sort 
of whisper to lnmself, ‘ Preachinghot added 
in his own voice* ‘Fire away, Fan,’ with a look 
of resignation. 

‘Maikham - it is about Captain Gaunt’ 

‘Oli !’ he cried. Jle gave a little laugh ‘ You 
frightened me, my dear. I thought at this tune ! 
ol the d.iy you were going to give me a sermon 
from the depths of your moral expeuence, Fan 
So long A 1 ' it isn't about poor Ndly, sav uh.it 
you plea-o about Gaunt. - V hat about Gaunt?’ 

‘Oh, Markham, Mr Pam-ay told me—and 
mamma ha.- been fnghtened ever since he lame. 
What have you done with him, Markham 1 Don’t 
yon remember the old geneial at It 1 1 ’ 
his mother 7 And lie had just to .. . i i, 

ior his holiday, after yeuis amt year- And 
they are pooi —that is to sa\, they are well 
enough oil ior them; but they are not like 
mamma and you. They have not got hoi-es 
and (milages ; they don’t live - a- von do.’ 

‘As 1 do 1 1 am the poorest little beggar 

living, and that is the truth, Fan ’ 

‘The poorest *—Markhmn, x«»u may think mu 
can laugh at u.e. 1 am not clever, 1 am quite, 
ignorant—that J know. Put how can you say 1 
you arc poor? You don’t know what it is to 
be poor. When they go away in the summer, 
they eboof>»little onjet places; th<‘\ spare eveiv- 
thing they can. That is one thing 1 know 
better than you do —To say you are poor 1 ’ 

He. rose up and came towards her, and taking 
her hands in his, gave them a squeeze wlueii ! 
. painful, though he was unconscious of it. 1 


fe= 
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‘Fan, he -aid, ‘all that is very pretty, and true 
for you. Put if 1 hadn’t been poor, do you [ 
think all this \jould have happened as it lias I 
done? Do you think I’d have stood by and' 

let Nelly marry Unit fellow? Do you think-? 1 

Hush ! there’s the mother, with news ; no doubt, j 
tile’s got news. Fan, what d’ye, think it’ll 
be?’ ’ • I 

He held her hands tight, and pressed them ' 
till she had. almost cried* out, looking m her j 
face with a sort of newoils smile which twitched ! 
at the comers of l*is mouth, looking in her I 
eves ns if into a mirror where he could see ; 
tlic reflection of something, and so be spared 
the pain of looking directly at it. tth* saw ' 
that the subject*w'hich wns of so much interest | 
to her had passed clean out of his head. Ilia | 


own affairs were uppermost in Markham’s mind, 
rfs is generally the case when a man can be 
supposed to have any affairs at all of his own. 

And Frances, kept in this position, as a sort 
of mirror m which he could see the reflection 
of # lm mother’s face, saw Lady Markham come 
in, looking very pale and fatigued, with that air 
of having, worn her mitdooi dress for hours 
which gives a port of haggard aspect to weari¬ 
ness. She gave a glance round, evidently with¬ 
out perceiving very cleaily who wns there, then 
punk wearily upon the sola, loosening her cloak 
‘It is all over,’ slu* said m a low tone, as if 
speaking to herself—‘it is all over. Of course, 

1 e ml I not • *nie awv 1 ‘‘ire ’- 

Markham l«: . ■ I .. ’ hands without a word. 

He talked away to the further window*, and 
diew the cuitain aside and looked out Why, 
lie could not have told, nor with what purpose 
—with a vague intention of making sme that 
the hansom which stood there so constantly, was 
at the door. 

‘What is Matkh.ua doing?’ said his mother 
with a faint querulous tone. ‘Tell him not to 
fidget with those curtain*** It vvorrie- me i 
am tired, and my lieive*, are all wrong—Yes, 
vou can take my cloak, Frances. Don’t call 
unvbody. No one will come here to-night 
Markham, did you hear what I said? It is all 
over. 1 waited till’- ■ 

He came towards her from the end of the 
room with a wnt of smile upon his gray sandy- ■ 
coloured face, In-mouth and eyebrows twitching, i 
Ins eyes screwed up so that nothing blit two 
keen little glimmers of r< flection were visible, 
‘You are not the sort,’ he said, with a little 
tremor in his voice, ‘to forsake a man when he 
is down.’ Jle had his hands m his pockets, his 
sliouldein pushed up; nowhere could there have 
been seen a less tragic figure. Yet every line 
of Ins odd face was touched and moving with , 
feeling, totally beyond any* power of expression 

III Wolds. , 

‘ft was not a happy scene,’ she said. ‘lie , 
sent for liei at the la-t. Sarah Wintei bourn ! 
was there at the bedside. She was fund of j 
linn, 1 bcdieve. A woman c.utnot help being fond j 
of her brother, however little lie may deserve , 
it.. Nell v ’- j 

Here Markham broke m with a sound that 
was like, yet not like, his usual laugh. ‘How’s j 
Nelli* 7 ’ he said abruptly, without sequence or i 
reason. Lady Maikham paused to look at him, 1 
and then went on. 1 

‘Nelly trembled so, 1 #ould scarcely keep her j 
up She wanted not to go ; she said what was j 
the good? Jttut I got her persuaded at last. A ! 

mail dying like that, is a—is a- It is not a ; 

pleasant sight. He signed to her to go and kiss > 
him * Lady Markham shuddered slightly. ‘He 
was past speaking—I mean, he was past under- j 
standing. I—I wish I had not seen it. One ! 
can’t, get such a w eiic out of one’s mind.’ ! 

She put lip her hand and planned her fingers 1 
upon ?ier eyes, as it the picture was there, and 
she was trying to get rid of it. Markham had 
turned away again, and was examining, or seem¬ 
ing to examine, the llow'ers in a jardiniere. Now 
and then he made a movement, as if he. would 
have stopped the narrative* Frances, trembling 
and crying with natural horror and distress, haa 
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loosened her mother’s cloak and taken off her 
bonnet while she went on speaking. Lady Mark* 
ham’s hair, though always covered with a cap, was 
as brown and smooth as her daughter’s. Frances 
put her hand upon it timidly and smoothed the 
satin braid. It was all she could do to show 
the emotion, the sympathy in her heart ; ahd 
she was as much startled in mind as physically, 
when Lady Markham suddenly threw one arm 
round her and rested her head upon her 
shoulder. ‘Thank God,’ the mother cried, ‘that, 
here is one, whatever may happen, that will 

never, never- Frances, my love, don’t mind 

what 1 say. I am worn out, and good for 
nothing. Go and get me a little wine, lor 1 
have no strength left in me.’ 

Markham turned to her with his chuckle more 
marked than ever, as Frances left the room. ‘I 
am glad to see that yon have strength to 
remember what you’re about, mammy, in spite 
of that little break-down. It wouldn’t do, would 
it?—to let Frances believe that a match like 
Wmterbourn was a thing she would never— 

never-! though it wasn’t amiss for poor Nelly, 

in her d«iv.* 

‘Markham, you are very hard upon me. The 
child did not understand either one tiling or the 
other. And I was not to blame about Nelly ; ; 
you cannot say I was to blame. If I had been, 1 
I think to-night might make up : that ghastly | 
face, and Nelly’s <lo->e to it, with her eyes I 
staring iu horror, the poor little mouth'—*- ! 

_ Markham’s exclamation was short and bliarp ' 
like a pistol-shot. It was a iii^ar vll.r 1 . but 1 
not one to be put into print. ‘-M-p f. ’’ lie.' 
said. ‘It can do no good going over it.—Who's 
with her now ? ’ 

‘ I could not stay, Markham ; besides, it would 
have been out ot place. She has her maid, 
who is very kind to her; and I made them 
give her a sleeping-draught—to make her forget 
her trouble. Sarah Wiiitcrbourn laughed out 
w'hen I abked for it. The doctor was shocked. 
It was so natural that poor little Nelly, who 
never saw anything so ghastly, never was in 
the house with death ; never saw, much less 
touched ’- 

‘I can understand Sarah,’ he saul with a grim 
smile. 

Frances came back with the wine, and her 
mother paused to kiss her as she took it from 
her hand. *1 am sure you have had a wearing, i 
miserable evening. You look quite pale, my 
dear I ought not to speak of such horrid things 
before you at your age.,. But you see, Markham, 
she saw Nelly, and heard her wild talk. It waB 
all excitement and misery and overstrain; for in 
reality she had nothing to re.proa<h herself with 
—nothing, Frances. He proved that by sending 
for her, as I tell you. lie knew, and everybody 
knows that poor Nelly had done her duty by 
him.’ 

Frances paid little attention to this strange 
defence. She was, as her mother knew, yet could 
scarcely believe, totally incapable oi comprehend¬ 
ing tlic grounds on W'liich Nelly was so btrongly 
asserted to have done her duty, or of under¬ 
standing that not to have wronged her husband 
in the one unpardonable way, gave her a claim 
upon the applause of*‘her fellows. Fortunately, 
indeed, Frances was defended against all ques¬ 


tions on this subject by the possession of that 
unsuspected trouble of her own, of which she 
| felt that for the night at least it was futile to 
say anything. Nelly w r as the only subject upon 
which her mother could speak, or for which 
Markham had any ears. They did a not ray 
anything either after Frances left them, or in 
her presence, of tlic future, of which, no doubt, 
their minds were full—of which Nelly’s mind 
had been so full when she burst into Lady 
Markham’s room in her finery, on that very 
day. What was to happen after what ‘the 
widow’—that name against which she so rebelled, 
but which was already fixed upon her in all 
the clubs and drawing-rooms—was to do; that 
was question which was not openly put to 
each other by tho two persons chielly con¬ 
cerned. 

When Markliam appeared in his usual haunts 
that night, lie was aware of being regarded with 
many significant looks; but these lie iui of 
course prepared for, and met with n < ountenanco 
m winch it would have puzzled the wisest to 
find any special expression. 

Lady Markliam went to bed as soon as her 
son left her. She had said she, could iveu\e no 
one, being much fatigued. ‘Mv lady have been 
with Min Wmterbourn,’ was tin* answer made 
to Sir Thomas when he came to the door 
late, after a tedious debate in the House ot 
Commons. Sir Thomas, like everybody, was 
full of peculations on this .subject, though he 
regarded the subject from a point of view dif¬ 
ferent from the popular one. The world was 
occupied with the question whether Nelly would 
many Markham, now that she was rii h and 
free. But what occupied Sir Thomas, who lmd 
no doubt on this subject, was the-alleiwaid- ? 
What would Lady Maikham do? Was it not 
now at lust the moment lor Waiing to eonic 
home? 

In Lady Maikhnm’s mind, some similar 
thoughts were alloat. She had sud that she 
was Jatigued ; lmt fatigue does not mean sleep, 
at least not at Lady Markliam’s age. It means 
retirement, silence, ami leisure for the far more 
fatiguing exertion of I 1 . i A t Win u r maid 
had been dismissed, an ! t'n. lamt in.M l.n p was 
all that was left in lier cmti r™i,, cud •■?, 
luxurious room, the question- ir.iJ .v m In r 
mind were manifold. Markham’s marriage would 
make n woiideilul difference in his mother’s 
life. Her house in Eaton Square she would 
no doubt retain ; but the lovely little house m 
the Isle of Wight, which had been always 
hers—the solemn establishment in the country 
would be hers no more. These two things of 
themselves would make a great'"difference. But 
what was ol' still more conseouence was that 
Markham himself would be licrs no more. He 
would belong to his wife. It was impossible to 
believe of him that he would ever be* otherwise 
than affectionate and kind ; but what a differ¬ 
ence when Markham .was no longer one of the 
household ! • And then \lia. husband, so long cut 
off, so far separated, much by distance, more by 
the severance of all the habits and mutual claims 
which bind people together—with him what 
would ^follow f What would be the effect of the 
change? Questions like these 1 , diversified by 
perpetual efforts of imagination to bring before 
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her again the tragical scene of which she had 
been a witness—the dying man with his hoarse 
attempts to be intelligible—the young, haggard, 
horrified countenance of Kelly, compelled to 
approach the awful figure, for which she had 
a child’s TIread, kept her awake long into the 
lii&lit. Jt is seldom that a woman of her age 
secs herself on the 'eve of such changes without 
nny will of hors. It seemed to have overwhelmed 
her in a moment, although, indeed, she had 
foreseen the catastrophe. What would Nelly 
do? was Ihe question all the world was asking 
But Lady Markham had another which occupied 
her as much on her side. Waring, what would 
ho do? 


CHOLERA: 

CAST IT HE TOE’S E!?TEl> IJJl INOCULATION ? 

IT \jtily for mankind, some men are ‘specialists,’ i 
and keep their attention fixed on one subject, 
continuing to labour for its elucidation when 
there is no general public interest in the mallei. 
As there is no roj al load to w hat w e call science, 
more than to other learning, it is only by such 
path.nl and continuous labour, aided it is tine 
now and then by Hashes ol wliat looks like 
iuspnatiou, that its victories arc won. The 
object, of the writer is to give wliat seems like 
an illustration of this tiut.li m a short account 
of wliat some recent experiments lu\e taught 
as to the best methods oi aveiting the fatality 
caused by cholera, to whiih public attrition 
has been dnected, consequent upon its ravages in 
Spun and its later reappeuiann* in France and 
Italy. The whole question is still surrounded 
with dilhi ulties, and will for some time he the 
subject of much di-eiission. Without o-p.ui-ing 
either side m the controversy, we wish to Jay 
bcloie our readers a brief ifbumfi of tile tacts and 
arguments that arc being adduced. 

Piole-sor ] Surd on Sanderson, in May last, 
deliveicd before the Royal Institution a lecture 
in which were summarised the facts as to which 
experts are agreed with regard to tins disease. 
And first let it he noted tli.it true cholera 
—that Is, Ariah# cholera—is native in India. 
Of course the opportunities of studying it there 
are a cry much greater than in Europe, where 
happily for the inhabitants its appearance is 
much more rare. Why this is so will appear 
further on. In October of the year 1817, ‘an 
event occurred which at once gave the disease 
a significance it had not before possessed. The 
Marquis of Hastings, with an army of over ten 
thousand Europeans and a much larger native 
force, w r as irf Bundelcnnd, not far from Allaha¬ 
bad, where cholera was then raging. Cholera had 
on several previous occasions interfered with mili¬ 
tary operations, but this time it attacked Hustings’* 
European troops with a violence of which there 
had before been no example. The pestilence con¬ 
tinued for several “weeks with unabated destrue- 
tivcnc'S, until earfy m November the urniy was 
withdrawn from the Bundelcund, and moved 
westwards in its march towards Gwalior, on 
which the mortality at once subsided. Thou¬ 
sands of dead and dying were loft behind, but 


| cholera was left behind with them, and a lesson 
i was learned which has since been often repeated 
in Indian experience—that when a military force 
is encountered by cholera, removal from the 
infected locality is the ohly effectual w r ay of 
checking it.’ 

Now' if cholera, as i> popularly supposed, is, 
like zymotic diseases suclt as scarlet lever, cap- ; 
able of being communicated from one person to ! 
another, it does not seem at all clear now this I 
remit could happen. And jet it is certain that 
the removal ol a person snfleimg from the disease 
will carry the infection irorn one district to 
another. Professor San del -on puts another fact 
bolero us, namely : that after a period of quies¬ 
cence, the poison-matter of cholera may recover 
it-, activity under suitable conditions. It is 
also* certain that whatever the contagium or 
pni.son-xuatter is, it nr-l-im^dlv presses the 
power of enormous - !l i: .:■( pi. .it■ n, which is 
an essential pmperfy # of all organisms. Summing 
up these facts and the conclusions from them, 
he ‘observes: ‘The Mi-.-far- tK vfore, that 
cholera, like other ipnnri- i’.m ■ , owes its 
fiower of spreading to a living and self-multi¬ 
plying* organism, is so well founded, that we 
me justified in taking It as a starting-point 
from which we may at once pro< cod to inquire 
- first, where this self-multipl leaf ion takes place; 
and secondly, how it is brought about ’ 

In. zymotic diseases between the time of infec¬ 
tion with the specific organism and death (or the 
culmination of the disorder if it bo not fatal), the 
organism multiplies w tlu■ body until it ha» con¬ 
sumed all its appropiiate nouridiment, or until 
it has produced such a quantity oi it-, particular 
poisonous products, that like, a human being 
confined in a clo-e room, who is smothered from 
having converted a great part of the oxygon info 
(nilionic acid, existence is no longer possible to it. 
This omirs not only m the human body, hut in 
other media, and to organisms concerning which 
we know ninth more Ilian we do about those 
peculiar to zymotic di case*, which are ub yet 
veiy imperfectly understood. Yeast will cease to 
grow in a beer wort chiefly lrom two causes: 
first, when it has exhausted all its saccharine or 
other food ; and secondly, when it lias produced a 
large proportion of alcohol. The ferment wdiicli 
pioduces lactic acid is another example. Under 
suitable conditions it grows vigorously until it 
has produced lactic acid to the extent of about 
two per cent of the liquid medium. Then it 
stops ; but if tlio lactic acid be neutralised by the 
addition of an alkali—the organism will begin 
to grow again until two per cent, limit be 
reaelied. 

A single yeast cell, a single cell of the lactic 
ferment, a 6inglo lod of the peculiar bacillus or 
rodlike organi-in of splenic fever, or of the 
spirillum ol relapsing fever, will, if placed in a 
suitable medium, in or out of tlie animal body, 
at once go on iepmdueing itself and producing 
its definite products, which in the auinial or 
man ‘communicate the di-euse.’ TIih is not bo 
wAh cholera. Not only have scientists up to the 
present time (according to Professor Sanderson— 
hut on this point we shall have something to say 
further on) been unable to identify the peculiar 
organism ; but, as Professor Sanderson remarks: 
‘Nor has it been louad either that the bodies 
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; of persons affected with cholera, or that any part 
j of them, possessed the power of infecting healthy 
| persons. Consequently, the opinion first arrived 
at, and formulated l>y Professor retleukofcr, has 
I come to be very generally adopted—that in 
| cholera the multiplication of the germ takes 
place, not in the tissues of the sick person, but 
I m his environment. . . . Putting this into 
i plainer language, it means that when the cjiolera 
j germ invades a previously uninfected locality, 
j the first thing it does is not to find a home for 
; itself—as the germ of smallpox, of cattle plague, 
or of splenic fever would do— in the body of 
some healthy person, but to sow itself in what- 
ever material at or near the surface of the, eaith 
is jit for its reception and vegetation. Now m our 
study of the laws of diffiwou of cholera we have 
seen that, although cholera may be repeatedly 
introduced by personal intercourse into an unm- 
j footed locality without result, it finally, after a 
longer or shorter latency, bears fruit; and this 
| we explain on the hypothesis that ol the two 
j conditions which are essential to the fructification 
I ol the germ—namely, the presence of the oiganisin 
! itself, and the presence of a soil suitable for its 
j growth, the latter is of more importance than 
I the former; that, in blunt, the reason why a 
j given town or country remains exempt from 

! cholera—is not that the seed of infection fails 

l to reach it, but that those local conditions which 
j are necessary for its vegetation are wanting/ 

, We may remark, m passing, that the law stated 
j in the last paragraph is entirely m nceoid with 
that prosed to be true by Pasteur, Tyndall, and 
others, who have studied the question of those 
j organisms whose seeds or germs are generally 

airborne. They are so minute, and so con- 

I stantlv present, that the chief reason they do not. 

I propagate more freely is that only a few media 
j are suitable for their development. Professor 
j Sanderson then goe.-> on to point out that if we 
j want to find this germ of cholera, we must scan h 
for it either in the soil or in the alimentary canal 
of infected persons ; and he observes that it has 
hitherto been only sought in the latter. As is 
well known, Dr Koch, the discoverer of the genu 
or bacillus of consumption, which lie has shown 
how to make visible under the microscope by a 
most ingenious plan of staining, < hums to have 
discolored (1) ‘That the germ m cholera has the 
form of a curved rod, which lie likens to a 
comma; and (2) that the disease (cholera) i* 
caused by the presence, growth, and multiplication 
of this organism in the apparatus for absorption 
contained in the lower part of the small intestine, 

I and by the consequent formation there of an 
- animal poison which produces the collapse, and 
. the other fatal effects of cholera.’ The incredulity 
with which these claims of Dr Koch ltave been 
received by the scientific world, and the reasons 
I assigned by Professor Lankester and Dr Ballinger 
for not accepting them, are well known; and 
' when Dr Klein, who was at the head of a cominis- 
! don appointed by the Indian government to 
ivport generally on the practical hearing of Koch’s 
alleged discovery, swullow'eel a tumblerful of tfie 
organism in question without results, it seemed 
evident that the finding of the commission repre- 
! Rented the true facts of the case—namely, that 
• * although the so-called cholera bacillus swarms in 
| the intestine of every person affected with cholera, 

^ ---- -= 


it does not there play the part which is attributed 
to it’ 

But Ibis is not quite the last word upon 
the matter, and if w T c turn to the August 
number of the Nineteenth Century , we shall hepr 
j what Dr Cameron has to say on the method 
! of ‘Anti-cholera Vaccination’ practised by Br 
Ferran, of Tortosa, in Spain. Dr Cameron, after 
animadverting on the Philistine spirit with 
which Englishmen have received Dr Koch’s 
alleged discoveries, and Dr Eemui’s method of 
inoculation based upon them, goes on to 6ay : 
‘But the world moves, e\on though w T e may 
shut our eyes to the fact, and pooh-pooh it 
as a mere hypothesis. For my part, 1 prefer 
to examine evidence instead ' 1 igu'Hng it; 
and lgoking at the eiidune ii ■ nf r J\iT.in- 
discovery, and comparing it with wlmt can he 
adduced m support of the discovery of Jenner, 
I lime not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that that evidence is as ample as it f»uld well 
he made during the six months wiinli have 
elapsed since Ferran inaugurated h > 1 ystem on 
himself, and that it is infinitely more crucial 
and convincing than amtiling which Jenner 
could bring forward ten years after las fir.-t 
experiment on his son.’ 

He then gives statistics to prove that the chance 
of not dying from smallpox is about lliirtv-one 
and a half taws greater among tin* vaccinated 
than the unvueemuted ; and coniiasts with these 
figures those deiived from a test experiment made 
by Dr Feiran in the island of Alemi, w'hicli con¬ 
tains sixteen thousand inhabitants, in Apnl, May, 
and June <*t the present year. The icsults of 
thiH experiment go to show that the security 
against a fatal attaik of clioleia is as to 1. 
Tins is, no doubt, a grand result to have obtained, 
and as it is authenticated by eh veu dot tors m 
Alcuu, there seems no good reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement, unless it is asserted 
that the eleven do< tors wished to palm oil cooked 
statistics on the public. 

The theory upon winch Fcrran’s procedure is 
based is founded upon tin* (asserted) discovery of 
Dr Koch, that the comma bacillus is the cause of 
cholera. We do not think Fen all’s success can he 
said to have strictly jnoied Koch’s assumption, 
but it ccitumly helps to strengthen it. Tins Dr 
Cameron seems to admit, anti, even Professor 
Lankester does not go so far as to say that the 
comma hac illus is not the cause of cholera, hut 
only assents that Koch had not rigorously estab¬ 
lished his case that it was. 

Let us see wdiat Ferran’s method of inocula¬ 
tion is. It is, perhaps, now* tolerably well known 
that most, if non* all, of the small, almost ultra- 
micros* opic organisms, for which Sedillot devised 
the name of microbes, like almost all other organ¬ 
isms m nature, have an egg or spore, form as well 
as an adult stage. Tlieir habits and forms are 
almost innumerable. They are the active agents 
in fermentation, putrefaction, and decay. Plants 
could not grow, digestion in animals would 
cease, if inici obes were baqislied from the world, 
and on the other hand many diseases would 
cease. They propagate with/ such immense 
rapidity, that (as Dr Cameron says) during one 
revolution of the caitli a greater number of 
generations will have sprung into life than man 
can boast of since the days of Adam. They 
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will flourish not only in their natural media, 
hut m artificially prepared solutions, where the 
difficulty arises to Keep the species pure. Heie 
L again Dr Koch has devised a simple and most 
ingenious method to insure this ]»urity or separa¬ 
tion of species. By cultivation m n preparation 
m*le in 4he form of a jelly, with proper precau¬ 
tions, this is accomplished. 

Supposing now we have a pure cult'nation of 
the comma bacillus in gelatine : il we introduce it 
into the human hotly, what happens ? Dr Klein, 
as we have seen, when in India swallowed full 
doses, and was none thewor.se. Dr Koth utterly 
failed to reproduce the disease in annuals, and, 
indeed, went so fat* as to say that lie considered 
the brute creation insusceptible to it. Dr Cameron 
mvs : ‘And yet these mnuobe dinners p#oved 
absolutely nothing more than would he proved it 
a philosophic horse should set himself to show 
that the parasitic hot-worm had nothing to do 
- with the gadfly, by swallowing a mouthful of the , 
full-grown insert He would find himself none 
the worse ; hilt lie would luxe proved nothing, for 
he had simply swallowed the fly instead of the 
egg. . . . The puzzling thing about Koch’s 
comma bacillus . . was, how it could po—il>ly 

do the mischief which he attiibuted to it. The 
smalle-t tiare of acid killed it, and the gastric 
( jm<e of every animal, including l)r Klein, into 
I whose stomach it was mfrodiu cd, digested it with 
pel feet ease. . . . The mo*.t assiduous rare on 
j the part of Ko-li and his disciples having failed 
j to induce it to produce spores, they a-.-citod , . . 

that the diolera nncrohe dm s not piopagale itself 
| bv spores. . . . Well, wh.it Ur Ferran briefly 
alleges i-, fh.it he has discovered a method of 
inducing Koch s comma bacillus to produce spores, 
and that those spores, like the spoies of other 
microbes, main lest a vitality inn unpai ably gi enter 
than the adult form of the oig.mism. Intro¬ 
duced into the stomach, they defy the acids of 
the eailier processes of digestion, and safely reach 
those poiturns of the intestine in which their 
luippv hunting-ground is placed.* 

Tins entirely agrees with what we before 
learned about the tiansmission of the disease. 
The organism requires to be in a dilleienl 
environment, and probably in a different stage 
of its life history, before it can infect mankind. 
So far theory, Vut science demands proof 
by experiment. Dr Ferran is staled by Ur 
('atneron to have furnished this proof bv the 
following experiment before Ihe Barecdona Com¬ 
mission : ‘Under the eyes of its members, the 
comma bacillus lias been dcv< loped into spoies 
and spirilla*, and these again into comma bacilli. 
Before their eyes a quantify of tlie culture of 
the. infective farm has been taken, and divided 
into two part«. One strained through a Chamber- 
land (porcelam)*fliter, so as to free it from organ¬ 
isms, has been injected into one senes of guinea- 
* pigs, and the result has been ml. The second, 

< unfiltered, in half the previous do-.es, has bft»n 
similarly injected into another series of guinea- 
pigs, and all have died ;<#and from the blood of 
the infected animal* the comma bacillus has 
been recovered. l>it there remayied the proof 
of the prophylactic power claimed by Ferran for 
bis vaccine. Again, before the eyes of the Com¬ 
mission, twenty guinea-pigs were takon, ten 
inoculated and fen not. A week later, they were 


subjected to injections of tlie same infective 
cultivation, the inoculated animals receiving it 
fn larger doses. Again ihe result accorded with 
the prediction. The whole ten inoculated guinea- 
pigs lived, the ten not inoculated died. The 
demonstrations of other experimenters in the field ! 
of the misilion ot disease have stopped shoit at 
man. Ferran’s did not. * In* the beginning ot i 
December* himself and his friend, Senor Pauli, 
the enthusiastic sharer of his reseaichcs, had 
inoculated them-elves.’ 

Dr Ferran and his colleague evidently had faith 
in the efficacy of their preventive method, and 
were prepared to undergo a great deal of pain to 
demon-truto it, for Dr Cameron describes the 
alarming symptoms which supervened to be veiy 
like (as might have been expected) those of 
cholera. But by an improved method of ‘gradual* 
inoculation these inconveniences seem to have 
been eliminated from the system. Ik*fore long it 
was put to a practical test by the Aiciru expel i- 
ment before referred to —which had the apparent 
result of saving fifty-tluee cases of cholera atid 
forty-two lives in a population of eight thousand | 
in eighteen days. I)r Cameron concludes thus. ; 
‘On tin*evidence I take m$ stand, anil so far that j 
evidence—which of course further evidence may j 
explain or refute -seems to me to point to one ; 
conclusion, namely, that Feiran has discovered a j 
hilhcito unknown form of the cholera microbe, i 
and that in that form it can be used as a vaccine j 
hardlv less potent against cholera than cowpoek is 
against vunola.’ , 

Such an usscitum, suppoited bv Midi evidence 
as we have endeavoured to place before our I 
readers in as concise a ionn as pos-iblc, is I 
wot thy, we think, of very careful attention Dr 
Willoughby, in the Nun In nth Century for Sep¬ 
tember, '* *. ’U'nJ s fv« n Iv enough—on what lie 
call- the *( 'ii'hwi I:■!. ! "ii Fallacy,’ and Dr 
Cameron’s ‘special pleading’ m ito behalf. But 
surely it is lint to be a.-siinicd a.- altogether I 
unlikely that a Spani-li doctor can discover 
where Englishmen have failed. It is stated that 
only Pasteur m Franc e* and Dr Cameron m this 
country have rai-ed a voice in favour of Ferran. 

Of tour-e Ferran may turn out to bo utterly 
vvioiig; but Pasteur \s 1 el lability has been abund ¬ 
antly proved ; and the fact that Ferran is a 
Spaniard is hardly sufficient proof that he has 
made a mistake. At anyrate, Englishmen should, 
we .submit, tiv to maintain what Mr Arnold 
calls ‘an open mind and a flexible inti lligeuce’ 
in this as in many other matters. 

ARIZONA I)AX. 

IN TWO CHATTERS.—CHAT. II. 

My foi tunes improved from this time The 
death of Arizona Dan seemed to mark an epoch 
in mv life*, from which my luck changed. I 
sold the milling claim for a large sum, and then 
left the district, healing in mind the judicious 
hint of Squire, llape, and believing it was as well 
for ntc to be* out of the way of Five Acs Jemmy. 

So 1 realised, and left for a distant State, where 
I speculated in claims, bought gold of the miners, 
Molted stores, and entered into a diversity of 
transactions, all of which wore now as successful 
as some years before •they had been the 
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reverse. At last I • determined to leave the 
! mines ami the West altogether, ami go hack to, 
England. But I did not carry out this resolu¬ 
tion. Some slight business which I hud under¬ 
taken for a friend at the mines caused me to 
visit a wcll-lcnown town in an eastern State, 
which it will be convenient to call Streamville. 
I was much pleased with the busy yet snug 
and quiet town, and with the people I met there. 
Principal among these, and the one with whom 
I became most intimate, was a Mr (hibnel Lang, 
to whom my business call was directed. I was 
soon a frequent guest at his house, where he 
had the happiest home I ever knew; while Ins 
wife, to whom lie had been married only a year 
or two, was the most amiable woman I had ever 
met. She was so quiet and retiring, that a 
stranger might at first regard her as tame and 
colourless ; but this impression disappeared when 
she was better known. She then shone as a 
cheerful and delightful companion. 

1 think I never saw a couple so attached to 
each other, as were my friend Gabriel and his 
wife ; and so much did I like their society, Midi 
an attraction had they for me, that I lulieve 
I should have settled at Striumvillo without 
further inducement. The further inducement 
was, however, supplied. Mr Lang’s sister was 
living with him, and as one of my chief objects 
in returning to England had been to iiud a home 
and a companion for life, 1 soon saw that I could 
never hope to find a happier home, or a gentler 
partner, than I might choose in this quiet town 
m the State of New York. As my story docs 
not profess to deal with such matters, I mty 
condense greatly all I have to say in regald lo 
my brief and happy couitfobip, and my .still 
happier wedded lilt*, for I married Phillis Lang 
ere many months were over. This was as much 
to the gratification of Mr Lang, T mav almost 
say, as myself; while Ins wile in her own (pint 
way was as happy as any of us. 

In England, 1 should probahlv have ‘retired 
but here, where nobody ever thought of doing 
such a thing until he retired to the cemetery, 
I caught, I suppose, the prevailing taste, and, 
by way of n* i,pvin.» riv/P, bought a large 
share in some I- al ; which specula¬ 

tion was as foitunate as all my recent attempts 
had been. At this time, I daresay, we all had 
our share of the minor crosses and trouble- 
which beset everybody; but as all things are 
softened by distance, it seems to me, on now 
looking back, that for a couple of years theie 
was absolute peace and unalloyed happiness in 
our little households. 1 know that Phillis was 
a devoted wife, and that when our first-horn 
came, a son, she proved a devoted mother; while 
the happiness of Mr and Mrs Lang seemed en¬ 
hanced by our own At the risk of hi ing tedious, 
J cannot help dwelling on the invariable cheer¬ 
fulness of my friend Gabriel, arid on the serene 
peacefulness which filled his home. This was 
perhaps rather more subdued than it would have 
been, from the retiring manners of Mrs I$ng; 
but even this had its special charm. The almost 
shrinking reserve which marked her at first, was 
due, I fancied, to some prolonged illness she. had 
at one time suffered, or perhaps to some great 
sorrow; but I never heard the latter spoken of, 
or in any way suggested. 


We had been married more Allan two years, 
when I noticed a change in my friend Gabriel 
—a change greatly for the worse. He grew at 
once depressed and irritable. With this came 
also a too evident desire to avoid me ; and even 
his sister. I thought at first that we had given 
offence in some wav, and anxious, if I 'nad done 
so, to remedy it, I approached the subject one 
day; but lie perceived my drift instantly, and 
in a manner which was painfully earnest, assured 
me that I was wrong, lie admitted that he was 
disturbed and harassed, hut said that it was 
from no fault of his own, and, above all, from 
no fault of mine. I was never to entertain that 
belief, or to regard linn otherwise than as an 
unchanged friend, even if he went to his gravo 
without daring to explain what it was which 
so affected him. This was ominous enough, and 
although it silenced me for the time, yet it stimu¬ 
lated rather than damped my anxiety. 

Of course 1 told Phillis, and she was more 
distressed than before at hearing it She spoke 
to Mrs Lang, and found that she, tun, had noticed 
this change, and was about to solicit our aid 
lo find out its cause, ller husband was kinder 
than ever, but was much from home, and could 
not hear to remain an hour in one place Ihs 
restless manner MVgoslod some moiiev difficulties. 
Perhaps his busine-s all.ms had gone wrong, 
although I was at a lo«s t.o see how this could 
he. 1 detei mined to make another trial, and 
if my conjecture wire right, lie should he nlic\ed 
from all anxietv, if it lay m my power to do it 

Phillis had gone to the Sycamores (Lang’s 
lion*'*) to see her sister-in-law, and to givt her 
M>m< uba of what 1 propo rd to do, hut n turned 
much eailior than 1 expet ted with traces of 
weeping and emotion in liei fine, and .she was 
abno-t hysterical. When she lecovci’ed, she tohl 
me that she. had found Mrs Lan* r , usualb r .-c* (aim, 
quiet, and self-po.-M*ssed, in a state ‘xvdermg 
upon distraction She (nuld g< t no explanation 
from her; indeed, Mrs Lung <le< lared that her 
lips ware sealed; and when Phillis, thinking 
th.it Mane impending crash was probably the 
cause of this emotion, fold her of my intentions, 
and mv hope of relieving her husband, she 
frautitully cm humed that such help was of no 
avail; that she knew all now', and tlut no busi¬ 
ness troubles a-sailed them *She begged Phillis 
to press her no further, and not sp-uk lo her 
brother on Ihe subject, as the grief which now 
haunted them could he removed by no one. 

This rouseil me to do or at ieitot to attempt 
sonn flung. I did not believe in a policy of 
allowing the canker to gnaw at the hearts of the 
persons whom, out of my own household, I loved 
best in the world, without making an effort; 1 
and 1 went sliaight—‘right away’ would be 
Hie correct expression there—to the Sycamores. 

1 fancied, anil perhaps correctly, that even the 
facij of the help who admitted me looked more 
troubled than was right, and finding that Lang 
mu* in hia own room, half counting-house, half 
•■tody, 1 went directly*'*) him. He was seated 
at hi* desk, his head leaning on his hand ; but 
j no papers or b ;oks were there to give him even 
I the show of being occupied. His air was that 
of a dejected, hopelessly broken-down man, as 
different from the cheerful Gabriel Lang I had 
1 known, as a corpse is from a living body. lie ( 
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' looked up at n*e with a Kid smile, and ere I 
could speak, said: ‘So you have come again, 
Tom, like a good fellow as you are. 1 am glad 
you have done so. I don’t want to go mad, or 
shoot myself, but I shall do one of the two, or 
bqjh, and perhaps shoot some one else at the 
same time, unless -I can relieve my brain. So 
1 will tell you all.’ 

I need hardly repeat what I said ; everything 
that friendship suggested, I spoke, anil told him 
that if it lay m the power of any human being 
to help him, I would sacrifice every dollar to 
do so. 

‘Hut dollars will not help me/ he said, -\\Hit 
the same sad smile; ‘ and yet 1 shall have to 
part with a good many. Hut l would gladly 
spend ten times as many could I at once "close, 

and then forg<t this fearful- But you shall 

In nr.’ He paused, as*if to nerve hinwilf for 
the narrative, and indeed it required some effort 
to reveal the story he had to tell. I mil4 con¬ 
dense it, so will mdy gno the substance of what 
1 heard. 

Gabriel Lang and his wile had* been sweet¬ 
hearts when they were boy and girl ; and as 
tin v grew up, alwavs thought to be ma'Tied 
early. The friends on each side were agreeable. 
But misfortunes fell on Gabriel’s family; and 
although such a disaster is le-s fatal to the 
hopes ol young per.Mius in the United States 
than almost anvw here el-e, Vet it is always 
bad lor them. The Lang family were obliged 
to jemovo. A lemoval in this case meant a 
journey of a thousand mild; and it was some 
tune In lore any nupiovement in their lortiine-. 
took plan* 

During tliis time, another lo\cr appeared for 
Willy, the gal to whom Lang was attached 
This admirer was not on1\ bold m his suit, 
but unscrupulous in the means be took to 
forward it. The postmaster also must have 
been in league with him; for all Gabriel's 
letters weie intercepted, with all the earnest 
appeals to break his strange silence, which 
Milly wrote. One of them also procured the 
insertion of several apparently insignificant para¬ 
graphs in the local papers of the distuet to winch 
the Lang family had gone; but these paragraphs' 
wore fulLol' evil ipeanmg for those left behind. 
In fine, the stranger w r on her paieuts over; and 
in desperation, believing herself to be doscited 
by Gabriel, the girl accepted him. They had 
b-en married about a year, when the postmaster 
>vas discovered to have been guilty of defalcations, 
and he fled the town. Then a letter reached 
Milly, referring to many others which had been 
sent; to her cruel silence; and Raying also that 
the writer—of’course Gabriel—only renewed the 
corre.spondoncc # because he whs now prosperous, 
was able to return to the East, and wished her 
to know that he was as devoted to her as ever 
—that lie was unchanged and unchangeable. • 

The agony this letter' caused, the treachery 
it revealed, almost killed the girl. When she 
recovered, her manner nnd the subdued, shrink¬ 
ing air w’hioh stity marked her. She bitterly 
reproached her husband, who vfcis not a man 
calculated to keep her love and respect, apart 
from this matter, and every semblance of happi¬ 
ness fled from* their home. For another year 
6he lived the life of a captive; while he broke 


through all restraints, and finally was obliged 
to ffy, as his associate liad done, but for a still 
graver crime; the law called it murder. He 
shot a man; six months after, he was himself 
killed in a western territory, in similar fashion, 
and some one—-his previous associate, it was 
supposed- sent a newspaper, containing a full 
aciount of the catastrophe, to Milly’s friends. 

Gabriel* also heard of it. lie had previously 
! learnt from a sister of Milly of the subtle treachery 
w hu h had been practised. At once he came bach 
to the East, where he found Hilly leading the 
life of a reiluse, or a nun, and sinking in health 
from day to dav. He would not be repulsed, 
however. They had both been deceived; Milly 
had been guilty of no fault, and he demanded 
licr Jiand aa a recompense for all he had suffered. 
After some time she married linn, and they 
experienced the most perfect happiness. Now, 
however—Gabriel’s voice faltered here—the scoun¬ 
drelly associate had f('appeared ; Ins party being 
in power, some services he had rendered them, 
w i'll some p..:t:al r* titut • n he had made, sceured 
him from pr cm:.*”. I’, if he had come as a 

| messenger from Milly’s ficst husband, whose death 
■ was a ruse to screen liftii from pursuit, as he 
had again been engaged m fatal brawls. 

He was alive, blit dared not come back to 
j the East, where, indeed, he had no wish to 
' appear. He had no desire, he said, lo disturb 
the wedded bliss of his dear Milly ; he had found 
! another more to his taste, out West. But he did 
j want monev. If Lang would give a good sum 
' down, .uid lunvard a little moie as Ins wife’s old 
friend required it, the first husband would lomnm 
incog.; but he must have the dollars. If any 
difficulty about this were made, lie must write 
to a few old acquaintances in the town, revealing 
Ins existence, and leaving A] illy and her husband 
to pet out of the fix as best they could. The 
agent produced such letters and tokens as showed 
beyond doubt that he did conic from the husband. 
And this frightful claim was what lmd been 
weighing upon Gabriel of late. He dreaded to 
comply with tins demand for black-mail, as it 
was sure to encourage further applu ations, and 
what was worse, the man himself—this husband 
—was such a wild desperate character, that, 
pay wliat Gabriel would, he was certain to declare 
himself some day. 

Tlie.se considerations had caused Lang to 
hesitate, and the emissary being annoyed at this, 
made ail application to Mrs Lang herself, pro¬ 
fen mg, ns he said, to take a mild course, rather 
than cause a ‘bust-up/ by wilting to his prin¬ 
cipal. Such a revelation, naturally, had nearly 
driven Mrs Lang out of her mind, and in this 
dleadful position, what was to be clone? What 
could be done? I was at a loss what to pro¬ 
pose or say, to give him comfort. T stammered 
out two or three phrases which 1 knew, as I 
said them, to he miserably conventional and 
hollow'. 

‘I have promised to see him to-morrow, 
Lesfcir!’ exclaimed Lang, paying no regard to 
my commonplaces; ‘ 1 have promised to meet 
him at the Flo) idu JJotcl. Anything rather than 
that he should come here ! And il I can control 
mvself, 1 have made up my mind to buy him 
off. 1 have determined, upou doing so, then— 
during the lull which will come lor a time— 
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realising all I have “here, and under changed 
names going with Milly to Europe. It is my, 
only chance. But I can scarcely trust myself 
to arrange it Will you come with me at noon 
to-morrow, and be my friend and spokesman ? ’ 

T readily promised this; and as I saw he 
brightened with the j.dea, professed highly to 
approve of his European scheme. I wrung his 
hand when we parted, with a renewed pledge 
to be with him on the next day, and so left him 
in somewhat better spirits. 

There were many details I should have liked 
to hear, but did not care about troubling him 
then. As I had to pass the Florida Hotel on 
my road home, a feeling of curiosity, natural 
enough, I suppose, induced me to call there, and 
take a glass of sheny and billers at the bar. I 
thought I should like to scrutinise the customers 
who came to the counter, or who passed m and 
out of the billiard-rooms, to see if haply I could 
guess the man whom 1 was to meet on the 
morrow: I had not 6 tood at the bar for three 
minutes, when a man, who was evidently a 
resident, came up, and asked the cleik if there 
w’ere any letters lor him. The official answered | 
in the negative, and the customer went up-stairs. j 
I drank off my sherry, and left the hotel, with | 
a new and unlooked-for train of thought flashing j 
through mv mind. I decided that 1 had seen 
the veiv mail. I could not be mistaken in him,; 
and I thought 1 could now see further into the 
scheme than poor Gabriel Lang had ever dreamt 
of. I could not be positive ; but yet my con¬ 
viction was enough to satisfy me, and it now’ 
seemed as though I ought to have found the 
clue earlier. I made up my mind to the com 
I would puisne, and waited the airival of the 
appointed hour with, I doubt not, as much 
anxiety as my fi lend Gabuel lumself. I thought 
it best not to confide my new suspicion to my 
wife, who was naturally anxious to know what, 
her brother had said to me. * 1 gave her a 
vague, general account, w'hieli might not have 
satisfied her but for my telling her of the 
appointment for the next day, when she thought 
she should learn full particulars of this myste¬ 
rious trouble. 

I met Gabriel as agreed, at a point a little 
distant from his own house, and we w'ent at 
once to the Florida Hotel. My friend was pale, 
and owned that lie had passed an almost sleepless 
night, nevertheless there was an air about him 
which savoured more of firmness and resolution, 
and this I was very glad to see. We inquired 
for Mr Batten by, and w'ere told that he was in 
parlour No. 13 awaiting' a genth-man ; so we 
w'ent up. I was right; it w’as the same man. 
Of course he hail not expected to see two persons, 
ftud in spite of a great deal of self-possession— 
lie was gifted W’ith that quality -1 could see lie 
W'tis startled. lie would have been much more 
startled could he have recognised me as 1 did 
him, for I had known him on the previous night 
as Five Ace Jemmy; hut I w'as so changed by 
the shearing away of all my lagged exubei^uit 
beard and shaggy hair, and by widely different 
costume, that he looked at me as an entire 
stranger. 

‘Thin is my friend,’said Gabriel; T had asked 
him not to mention my name at first, without 
giving him any reason. !t ‘I have told him all. 


It will be better to have the assistance of a third 
person, as we shall be cooler in our discussion.’ 

‘J shall be cool enough anyhow you may fix 
it,’ returned Battcnby—to call the man by the 
name lie was there known by. ‘If you choose 
to tell all the town your business, it is only a 
matter of taste, I biippose. You see, sir’—this 
was to me; ‘you must see it if you have 
thoroughly taken hold of this matter—that our 
friend here can’t help himself. His wife’s firbt 
husband is alive, is a particular friend of mine, 
and can spile their domestic felicity ; but lie is 
a forgiving man, and lias his own reasons for 
being so. That, he admits; so will rather take 
a lew dollars now and then, than disturb this 
worthy couple ’ 

‘And if I buy you off now, my life will be ! 
passed under constant drain of your black- j 
mail ’-began Lang. 

‘If w’c are to come to business,’ interrupted j 
Battcnby, *\ve shall save tune by m>t opening 1 
matters that are settled. I have gi« u my woid 
ns a gentleman and man of honour, that I 
will adhere to tiny agreement W'e may make, 
and what more can you want? Bc-ide.-., you 
can’t help yoiu-M-lf anyhow.’ 

‘I am not ceitaui about that,’ I said. It 
was the first time 1 had spoken, and the gambler 
looked keenly round at the sound ol mv vone, ! 
a» though there was something m it wliuh again 1 
stai tied him ; but he merely said . ‘ Well 1 ’ 

‘Who is, or was, -your friend’’ 1 continued. 
‘What is Ins name? Where is he? Why does 1 
he not come himself ?’ i 

‘As to the last item, stranger,’ replied Battcnby, 
with an ugly scowl wliuh showed that lie did 
not desire clo*-o questioning; ‘lie don't come, 
because he don’t please. IIi-» name is Wilmott, ,.s 
Vour good inond Mr Lang, or as his wife, any¬ 
how, could have told you. He is in Colorado' 

‘lie 7 .s in Colorado,’ I repeated, with a strong 
emphasis. ‘Do 3011 mean to sav lie Ihcs then*, 
or is dead and buried then* 9 - Now, 110 evasions, 
Mi Battcnby. You talk of being business-like ; 
keep to your professions. Is the man you speak 
of alive this duv 111 Colorado?’ 

‘lie is so, stranger,’ answered the other, while 
Lang looked at me in the utmost amazement 
‘ But T tell you I don’t promise to have any 
fooling around hen*. My friend Wilmott will 
come up and play an all-fucd game m this 
town, if you try to fool him or me.’ 

‘You lie!’ I said, and then made a purposed 
pauM* 

‘J lie J do 1?’ said the gambler, with an 
imprecation ‘When this affair is o\cr, I shall 
have something to settle w r itli you.’ 

‘You will settle with me now', - I continued. 

‘ The man you speak of was known as Arizona 
Dan’—Battcnby started, and, so far ns Ins 
dark, sallow complexion was capable of such 
a change, turned deadly pale—‘he died in Big 
Trees city, Colorado, five years ago—nearly a 
3 ear before my friend’s marriage to liis widow. 
You are the expelled gambler and cheat, Fne 
Ace Jemmy, who fled the camp to avoid lynching, 
and who, it was afterwards proved, robbed the 
mail.—Move, 3-011 scoundrel, if you dare! and I 
w ill put a bullet through your brain.’ I drew my 
revolver as I spoke, and ‘covered 1 ' the gambler 
with it. I knew my man, nnd had come prepared. 
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‘ I have the drop on yon, and will shoot you like 
a dog. If I grve the alarm, and tell who you 
really are, you will be in the jail here in ten 
minutes. You know there was a thousand dollars 
offered for you by the mail Company ; the reward 
is still out?* 

•‘Who-^-who arc you, then?’ said the man, 
who was clearly beaten and, bail led, and a cold 
perspiration which bedewed liis forehead, showed 
that lie was frightened also, ‘Gabriel Lang/ 
I said, speaking to my friend, but never taking 
my eye from Jemmy, or my linger from the 
revolver; ‘you may go home a free and happy 
man. This Wilmutt, who was a homicide and 
a rowdy, but who was attached to me, and 
grateful for a service 1 rendered him, is dead, 
lie died in my presence, and I stood by his 
grave. lie confided to me his real name, and 
a great pait of his (Hireir; not enough, how¬ 
ever, to enable me to identify, at fust, your 
wule with his unhappy victim. Of the truth of 
what I sav, T can give you overwhelming proof, 
should it be needed ’ 

‘And von” suddenly exclaimed Battenby, ‘you 
must be that loafing Tom Lester, of Big Tries.’ 

‘1 am/ I answered bnefly. 

‘.Many a day I ha\e liad a mind to draw a 
bead on you/he continued— by which be meant, 
to shoot me—‘and 1 wish 1 liad done it. 1 
knew there was no good in you ’ 

‘This man, tills delected cheat, shall own it, 
all to you before he goes/ I went on; ‘it shall j 
be the price of his going —Now, no swearing, j 
Five Ate/ 1 said, as In* commenced an c.xplo- j 
*•1011 of violent language. ‘You need not own 
it, unless yon please ; but vou know the penalty ; j 
mid that penult) shall be yours, even if you j 
do agree, and are afterward* found m or near: 
this State King the bell, <Iabnel, and send j 
I the waiter to the police bairaiks. Let him tell 
I them tli.it Five Ace Jemmy lrom (''dorado is 
: here. 1 will take care lie does not escape/ 

‘l would rather amid an exposure, for the, 

sake ol my wife* - began Gabriel. i 

‘Of (onrse you would/ I interrupted; ‘and 
thus fellow owes his only chance <>f escape to 
my desire to spare Mrs Lang. He has told you! 
how lie likes me. 1 like him as little, and would j 
sooner see him in tin* hands of the poln e than j 
not. He«is the only man for whose apprehension j 
I would take money ; but I own I should like ( 
to earn that thousand dollars through him ; and j 
1 will do it if he delays five minutes — Take i 
out your watch, Gabriel/ \ 

My tone and manner convinced the gambler 
that I was in earnest; as indeed I was, for I 
bad seen quite enough of this man and his like,' 
to know that u& child’s play w ould serve. , 

‘Well — I cave in/ said Ratten by, after a 
pause. ‘You hold better cards than 1 do; but j 

1 w ibh I bad guessed ’-- He said a great deal \ 

that was bitter, but owned that my statement : 
was true, and that it was for liis own bcrtelit 
and profit be bad devised the scheme, lie 
frankly owned that lie c^flsideml he had ‘ struck 
ile* in black-inailiqg»a wealthy citizen like Lang,■ 
and one well known to be devoted In bis wife. ; 
With the same frankness, when once the promise ; 
to connive at his escape was passed, Mr Battenby j 
owned that be liad, as was surmised, intercepted j 
the letters of Gftbriel and Hilly. j 


Five Ace. Jemmy left the town the same after¬ 
noon, being unwilling, probably, to trust or to 
'tempt us too much. We never saw him again, 
and are certain we shall never see him now, 
for he met a deserved fate at the hands of the 
vigilantes of an ofteuded mining community in 
California. 

1 wish I could describe *the change from hope¬ 
less misery to overflow mg happiness, which 
filled the home of Gabriel Lang; or the delight 
of Ins wife, which was neatly equalled by the 
delight of mine. But even it I could tell tins, 
1 should be at a loss to comey an idea of the 
amazing admiration m xvhn h 1 was held. There 
never was any hero of ancient or modern renown 
who received more absolute adoration than I did, 
for the next few weeks. The only thing I can 
say to my credit is that T was heartily ashamed 
at having inv services so unduly estimated, and 
tried my best to quench the ardour of my 
friends. . 

Aj anyrntc, we were all the happier for the 
denouement, and I was thankful for haxing had 
the means in my hands of baJlhng such an atro¬ 
cious scheme. Mrs Lang brightened from that 
tune, jfiid rtt this day looks younger and more 
cheerful than "he did fifteen yearn ago. 

AMERICAN BOOK-PIRACY. 

Tiie curious literary anomalies which prevail 
at pi esc,lit between England and America are 
w'oithy of attention. Our American cousins 
sell us •-lupluadh of <otton, gram, tinned meats, 
and other useful emnuioditiis, for all of which 
John Bull pays honest cash; but when it 
cmnes to a question of paying for our own 
home-giown literature, that is quite another 
matter. Why pay for a tiling wlm h can be had 
for the taking without payment? and so our 
British copyiight books are fioeiy reprinted and 
sold to a public of liftv millions or so for the sum 
ol twopencc-linlfpennv upwards Did the author 
and his publisher paiticipate in the profits of 
this sale, tile piofifs to both would bo more than 
doubled ; but such is the state of the Amei lean 
copyright law at present, that a book selling 
here at any price from a couple of shillings to a 
couple of guineas, may be freely reprinted across 
the* water, and sold at a merely nominal fignie 
without benefiting the Bntish author or publisher 
by one halfpeiim. 

Such being the state of the law, let us ace 
what effect it has when carried out in practice. 
We find it pressing hard m the first place on 
the American author and publisher, who is forced 
to compete against the bnghtest, freshest, and 
strongest stream of good literature that the world 
lias ever seen. This lias dwarfed und arrested 
fhe career of the American author not a little. 
Publishers having the best English literature at 
command for the Liking, an American writer, 
unless he possesses great power or originality, 
lias small clnuice of succeeding. And lus price 
is also beaten down, for much better literature 
than he can produce can be published for the 
mere cost of production. He cannot stand 
against this. 

It must not be supposed that an effort has 
not been made to menu Matters. The American 
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Copyright League for the past fourteen months 
h.is urged the passing of an international copy¬ 
right law, giving foreigners property in their 
hooks when published in America. A Bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives, 
and another Bill into the Senate ; but, sad to 
shite, the forty-eighth Congress has adjourned 
without acting upon either. When international 
copyright was pressed upon Congress .fifty years 
ago, it received the support of Webster, Clay, 
anil Everett; but trade interest has hitherto 
prevented legislation on the subject. All our 
own leading literary men, including Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Carlyle, have spoken and written 
strongly upon the matter. While the property 
•of the foreign patentee is defended, and the 
foreign playwright is allowed perpetual pro¬ 
perty in Ins acted play, the foreign author is 
nKTeih*<.-]v plundered. Then* are wealthy pub- 
li-long b".!'« - m the States which would nave 
had no existence but for the. reprinting of English 
copyrights. Take away those, and many a pub¬ 
lishing business would collapse like a pricked 
balloon. To the credit of many of then* pub¬ 
lishing houses be it menlioned, however, they 
are willing to pay the British author‘or publisher, 
and do pay, all thev can ; but the state of the 
law prevents them doing so. There would he 
little use in buying a book one day, when the 
next, another publisher could reprint it and 
undersell the person who made the bargain. 

The * executive Committee of the. American 
Copyright League numbers amongst its members, 
some of the most influential of her literary men. 
A series of public readings was lately given in 
New Yoik on belmlf of its funds, mid a large 
sum was realised. Amongst those who took part 
and read lrom their own wniks were Mark Twain, 
{Samuel L. Ch men-). Julian Hawthorne, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Will C.uleton, IlowcIIs, Stoddart, 
and Boyesen. 

The programme, em / '" ' c t o«h'>r mottoes and 
extracts, contained t ! i- I I'An;. ‘There must 
be an international copyright ■ir ,, irg'mc , i* It 
becomes the character of a gteai • *i 1.1:\, T :l\, 
because it is justice ; secondly, because without 
it you never can have, and keep, a literature of 
your own .—Cliftiha DicLm (flow a sprnh). 

‘ Authors and inventors are among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. We should all be 
shocked if tlie law tolerated the least invasion 
of the rights of property in the case of mei- 
cliandise; while those which justly belong to 
the works of authors are exposed to daily vio¬ 
lation— Henry Clay and Daniel Webster (in a 
report). 

‘All useful labour is worthy of recompense ; all 
honest labour is worthy of the chance of recom¬ 
pense ; the giving and assuring to each man 
what recompense his labour has merited may 
bo said to be the business of all legislation, 
polity, government, and social arrangement what¬ 
soever among men.— Thomas Carlyle (Petition on 
Copyriyht ihll). 

‘It has been urged that an extended copyright 
would damage the public interest—that it f.’ould 
enhance the price of books. . . . Accordingly, 

I wrote to my butcher, baker, and other trades¬ 
men, informing them that it was necessary, for 
the sake of cheap literature ami the interest of 
the public, that they should furnish me w'ith j 


tlieir commodities at a very trifling percentage 
above cost price. It will be sufficient to quote 
the answer of the butcher: “Sir : Respectm your 
note. Cheap literatcr be blowed. Butchers must 
live as well as other pepel—and if so be you 
or the readin publiek wants to have meat at 
prime cost, yon must buy your own beastefOs, 
and kill yourselves .”—Tom Hood (Copyriyht and 
Uopywrony). 

‘Congress excludes Chinese labour because it 
interferes with white labour. Blit Congress still j 
compels the American who writes a book to otter ■ 
his labour in the market against labour which 
is not merely cheap, but is actually unpaid.— 
Address of the Coptjrvjht Lraqvr / 

The ‘libraries,’ as the collections of books are 
called in which cheap reprints of British copy¬ 
rights appear, extend some of them to five hun¬ 
dred volumes. The l»e~t known perhaps me 
Harper’s Ftanllin Square Library , Monro's E>>t- 
side Library, and Lovell’s Library. 

A few examples, from American catalogues, of 
reprints of Bnti-h copyrights may be interesting. 
Here is one of one hundred closely printed 
pages (.J. B. Alden’s), m which we find a cheap 
reprint of Chamber's Ennirlojiadta, announced 
and described as undoubtedly the best popular 
'*i*‘v ,- i in fV market, until ‘AldenV Mani- 

’•i I u ’ .p , ■ ’ shall appear. The Library 
Maqru.me, ot wliidi about a do/on volumes have 
been issued, contains a ‘hash-up’ ot arfi.les fiom 
every well-known English nuiga/ine, including 
many from our own pages. Choice Litnature is 
similar in contents. The familiar Jinyhsh Mm 
of Letters series, published m this country at two 
.shillings and sixpence, app* ar at tivopencc a 
volume; the Ehvir JMnary compiles books 
ami parts of books lrom one penny to fi(V<n- 
pence ; Ruskm’a Si-atvu and Lilas, &e , appearing 
lor fivepence. There is a repnnt of H’iskm’s 
w'oik.s m iilteen volumes at a much hoi.r figure 
than one of Iiis earlier books now costs with 
us; while Ins Scsauu. and Lilu s, Cmivn of Will 
01 ne, and Ethics of the appear in one 

volume for about two shillings, or about one- 
lentil of what Mr Ru-km thinks it right to 
char go for them m England. Three firms, at 
leu-l, have reprints of Buskin’s works; in its 
cheapest form Modern Painters is issued m paper 
covers, three volumes, at tuipence each ; and 
Slones of Venice, in throe volumes at one shilling 
each. The average published price of Black or 
Blaikmore’s novels in England is six shillings a 
volume ; you can buy them in New York at from 
fiwpence to lilteonpence. A remonstrance from 
Mr ITumerton regarding a cheap reprint of his 
Intellectual Life 1 ms only led to his letter being 
pi in ted as an advertisement 

Lord Tennyson 1 ms of course suffered along 
with other English author**, and he seems to feel 
it too. When lately interviewed by a corre¬ 
spondent of the New Yoik Herald on the subject 
of‘a proposed memorial to General (Jordon, he 
said - ‘Some of your New York publishers have 
published nearly all V my poems, and I have 
never received a penny from-any of them. Should 
they now subscribe liberaHy to our Gordon 
Memorial, I should feel as if some atonement 
were made.’ We doubt very much if any of the 
New York publishers will take this hint from 
the poet-laureate. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Messrs Dodd, Mead, & Co. announce a series 
of Talcs from Mhny Sources, in which all the hot 
known British magazines arc laid under con- 
tubution. The large .square pani]ildet-looking 
books---of which the British publisher lately 
threatened* us with an imitation—in il.irpeiAs 
FfhnJclin •Square Library now number close on 
five hundred volumes. Most of the.-*} are British 
novels, and if not paid for, it is not Messrs 
Harper’s fault, who straightforwardly pay when 
it is possible to do so. The moat that can be 
done is to p«v for advance sheets; and as we 
know lately, the offer of tao tliou-a ml pounds 
for an advance copy of the revised Old Testa¬ 
ment was not successful. 

The average price of an English novel or 
work in general literutuie m the Fn^ullm 
Square Library vanes fjom -evi npen'v li dip- unr 
to tdip'-ucc. For exam]>le, tie. age Llml > l.il>, 
published here at two guineas, is .-old in tins 
Library for le-s than two shillings. Fronde's 
Lite of (’arlvle may be had at. the same cheap 
rate ; m tact, all that is newest and best in our 
! literature is immediately leprodmvd at nmilar 
j ralts. Of comse, along with these cheap ru'-siies, 

! then* are dearer ami liner editions for those 
who want them. Among the most nofnnous of 
Ameiiian literary pirates i, a firm who jmh- 
luhts the well known ym.nl-' Lihtaiy of novel.-. 

' Tins firm devote., itadl matnlv to the tab* of 
; English woik«, old and new, and we ale inhumed 
j the pioprietoi, have le.difed a fuilnne of seven 
I million dollars fri>m tin. n uprints. 

[ Sadi aic wiin. 1 of the anomalies m the trade 
j of lib I'uluve i ,iUM*d hy tin* aim me of an mter- 
i national c<»]»\right law, and of which we have 
' only given a few specimens. Jt is true that we 1 
J also it punt Ameiiean books m this country 
j without payim lit to author or publisher; but 
J what we lecuve m tin- w..v is jutnnte-iinal, .as 
J compared with wli.it we gi\e—or what is taint 
| from us- in return. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
ora r*>nnra i^dkiitednkss rou roon-srrvuLs. 

The annual statement of the trade of the 
United Jungdom Jor 1S84, recently issued, en¬ 
ables us to see how much we are indebted to 
foreign countries for many of the necessaries of 
life. It seems strange, at first sight, with our 
depressed industries and land going out of cul¬ 
tivation, that we should have to pay to ion igncrs 
bo much for farm and dairy produce. With a 
population of thirty-five millions to provide for, 
it is plain, of course, that we cannot feed and 
clothe ourscly^s entirely from native produce. 
But a glance at recent impoi t-figures suggests 
that wc might do a little more m that way. 
Leaving gram out of the question in the mean¬ 
time, our foreign bill is $ large one. There has 
been an increase, too, # within recent years in 
many of the artifjes of food imported. Begin¬ 
ning with butter and butteiim* the value of 
the imports was twelve and a half millions of 
pounds sterling; of which we paid«five to 
Holland, abonf three to France, and to Denmark 


two millions. It would be well if the quanti¬ 
ties and value of butter and butterino were dis¬ 
tinguished in the Deport. Bacon and hams 
come next, with a total value of about nine 
millions; oxen, hulls, row's mid calves, eight and 
a quarter; ilieese, five millions, of which com¬ 
modity the United States sold us two and a half 
millions, and Canada a million and a half; 
Ilollantl and France coming next in value. Eggs i 
stand at about three millions, France sending 
us the half of this quantity, followed, though 
a long way behind, by Belgium and Germany. 
The district of Ancona, in Italy, alone furnishes 
about seventy-five millions of eggs lbr European 
consumption, weighing about lour thousand two 
hundred and seventy-live tons; and for their 
transport, five hundred and twenty trucks, of 
ten tons eat h, are required. Afore than the half 
I of this supply reaches the Loudon market, a 
! week being occupied m railway transit. For 
fruit and vegetables, we paid France about eight 
huntired tliou-imd poundb; Spain, Germany, and 
Holland coming next in value. for pnuiln, 
game, and rabbits we paid more than half a 
million*; of wlu< h thrce\ hundred ami eighty- 
live thousand pounds went to Belgium. 

In the Bntish cereal yi ar for ISM4-85, recently 
cbw d, the Hour imports had readied the cnormoun 
quantity of nearly ten million packages, which lias 
been estimated, without, taking the home supply 
into account, would give an allowance of .half a 
hundiedweight for every man, woman, and child 
m the United Kingdom. With the exception 
ot about one million packages, this supply came 
hum the United States. AVe are apt to ask, when 
the wholesale prn es of flour and mutton have 
been reduced twenty to twenty-five per cent in 
recent times, who is pock< tmg the profit, as there 
is little or no reduction to the (onsttmer. 

Bn haps one lesson from these figures is, that 
m order to keep and eh ate a new market, 
the producer must he in touch with public 
need-, and adapt himself by new methods to 
the requirement- of the market. Our sph ndid | 
ion ice of st camel s lias brought us next door 
to an over-men .Tung ho-l of powerful competi¬ 
tors; we mu-t lie as active, industrious, and 
vigilant as they are, if we would not be losers 
m the race. 

CURIOUS RECOVERY OP A LOST CHEQUE. 

A short time since, a well-to-do tradesman in 

Leamington, Mr W-, received m the course 

ol business a cheque f»*r a considerable amount, 
drawn by a gentleman well known m the locality, 
payable to the order of the drawee, by whom 
it. was indorsed. 'Flaring the cheque loose m 

his pocket, Mr AV-walked down to the garden, 

some distance from Ins house., where he amused 
and exercised himself diggiug with a spade, after 
bis wout, for some little time, eventually return¬ 
ing to bis usual business. During the evening, 
when making up the accounts for the day, Mr 
AV-*— felt in his pocket for the cheque, intend¬ 
ing to put it in a place of security. To his dis- 
nuiv, he could not, alter turning out liis tickets, 
find it. lie at once searched every possible and 
impossible place, nude inquiries of his wife, 
family, and assistants, l*il without avail; then, 
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through the chief, caused the police to he in¬ 
formed of his loss, and had hand-bills, offering 
a reward, circulated—in fact, took every pre¬ 
cautionary measure that suggested itself, includ¬ 
ing the stoppage of the cheque at the local banks. 
The follow mg day, no news was received from 
any quarter of a satisfactory character, nlthoiigh 
search was continued with unabated constancy. 
On the third day, interest began to slacken, and 
it was generally supposed that cash had been 
obtained for the cheque m one of the neighbour¬ 
ing towns. Mr W-, however, being most 

interested, continued his quest, leaving no stone 
unturned. Towards the evening of the fourth 
day, he, with a view to diverting lus thoughts, 
once more began to dig with a spade over a 
portion of the piece of ground upon which he 
expended his surplus energy. A sudden‘idea 
occurred to him, and with eager hast<‘, he com¬ 
menced turning back the soil which he had dug 
over on the day of the 1op_s. For some time he 
proceeded to work vigorously, but ns the quan¬ 
tity previouhlj' removed diminished, his exertions 
somewhat flagged. At last, however, his perse- 
veiunce whs lewarded by the unearlliing of a 
piece of soiled and crumpled paper, whix.lt upon 
being carefully spread open, re veiled itself to his 
glistening eyes as the mining cheque. 

A NEGLECTED IIRAN'CH OF HOME INDUSTRY. 

Th® 4Jhamh> r of Comnmtr Journal remarks that 
the Belgian market-gardeners are indignant with 
their Miuister of Agriculture because he lias been 
telling them that when their vegetables reach the , 
London market they arc not fresh. Their anger 
has found vent in a companion of their own 
enterprise with that of other nations; and it is 
astonishing to learn to how great an extent we 
are indebted to continental growers for our 
comestibles. It should not be ash >ni-lung, for 

E ublic attention has so often been culled to the 
ick of enterprise on the part ol our own culti¬ 
vators, that by this time we are pretty well 
acquainted with their deficiencies ; but the extent 
ol trade is so great, and the need of our inrim i- 
for remunerative crops is so pressing, that the 
neglect ot maiket-gardeuing must ever evoke sur¬ 
prise. Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, all serve 
us with vegetables and dairy produce which could 
as easily, and—considering tile cliaiges of carriage 
— as cheaply be produced at home The matter 
is of the more importance because the cxNtcnco ol 
a flourishing home trade m vegetables, Ac., would 
create a much more active demand for manu¬ 
factures. There is no reason at all w hv millions 
now sent abroad in payment for produce should 
not he gained by cultivators at homo—no reason, 
that is, unless the conditions of land-tenure consti¬ 
tute a barrier. 

PLAYING AT ITORSES. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows • j 
‘Visible from mv sitting-room window is a long 
unfenced road, that leads to my house th/.mgh ; 
the home-field. It leads also to the rectory ; | 
and, by several turnings and windings, to a 
farmhouse behind my own, and round to a coal- : 
house situated at the rear. Jn the field through 
wlncli tins road leads there was turned out for 


the winter a mare, too young for continuous work, 
but old enough to have received a fair training as 
a “leader” in harness. At noon, one day, there 
entered upon the road, from the great highway 
beyond, a coal-wagon and pair of horses from the 
city adjacent, bringing a supply of Coal to the 
house referred to. The mare had been gam¬ 
boling round the field tor a time; then it had 
laid itself down in many attitudes; and was 
now idly cropping choice patches of grass, 
fastidiously selected, when the jingle of the 
coal-wagon attracted it. 

‘1 was not sufficiently observant at the tune, 
but I am quite sure now that 1 mu-t have noticed 
its sudden resolve to be mischievous—to indulge 
111 sonic freak—to poke tun at the wagoner or 
his Worses, or to make some feigned attack in 
the sheer idle naughtiness of the moment ; t<»r, 
with dilated nostrils, steaming nunc, elevated 
tail, and with n plunge and scream, it was so.ui 
by the wagoner’s side in a prelen -.il lit of wild 
excitement. But the wagoner was not to bo 
threatened or imposed upon, s ltd he raised lus 
win]) in a warning w r ay that was well understood ; 
loi the tactics ol the mare were changed, and a 
plot or plan of a new' comedy was imiucdi.it< i y 
formed. Laying u-ide every appearance of excite¬ 
ment, or even ot levity, the mate ussumed the 
laded look of a hard-worked bow, and plai ed 
itself promptly, but quietly, where mi additional 
leader would be at Lulled; and keeping that 
1 position as accurately us it it had been in emu- 
I plcte harness, it preceded the wagon, caielullv 
observing the orders addressed by the wagom r 
to his team, turning corners lautnaislv, ami 
measuring aud giving jmd. the margin and space 
lequired lieie and there hv the vehule, fiii.dlv 
Mopping and stepping l«nk as the wagon was 
backed to the cellai door! Jt then stamp. Mod 
oil to its pa dun.’ 


Ivi\n ft lends 1 if uni'll t that I could sax, 

Oi audit that. I i ould do, 

Could toll the thmudils that fill my he.ut, 

Oi spi.ik ne ll.aiil,s to you — 

If any Mutton d wools of tin tic, 

Oi soon if. attitude. 

Could do so mmh a- half expi- > 

My dqitli of qiatitudo — 

No choking tin oat should hold my toiigac. 

No jot of com tesy, 

No woids of muted thankfulness 
{should lack oi wanting lie. 

But since no painted speech of iviuo 
Can all my thanks convex. 

And no complaisant act of nunc 
Can half uiy debts repay— 

Oh, take my thanks \ —blunt thanks, my filends, 
And know that in them lies 
Far moie^tJian just the uttGlance 

Of that poor word implies v. C. H. 
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TIIE PROFESSIONAL SHARPER, 
iiv as onn Hand 

Like many professions, then* me m the bu-iness 
of a ^harper many dillcient qualities ami kinds 
ot men. There me tlie rough and brutal, who, 
finding their work unproductive, do not lie a lute 
hi re-sort to moiv felonious undertakings. Tin iv 
are also those who, through tlnik and thin, 
stiek -steadily to their trade, villi a kind of con¬ 
viction tlut it I*, a legitimate calling; anil there 
are others who, mine mi) id lied and gentleman I), 
go about their woik wilb refinement ami e.i**e 
Tim Jast-described specimen of the eraft is the 
mostliinti resting Ills movement*, never muse 
nlurift; he is never put out of counleuanco by the 
aeeidant of ill-luek, and never shows a tempei 
other than even and gentle What sort of nature 
undeilie*, his demeanour it is impossible to define ; 
but cert-only, although his actions are some¬ 
thing cat-like, he is ne\er so indiscreet as t<> 
-show the tiger lie is a great frequenter of 
public-inm-es, and usually visits those places of 
rcsoit vhere the res]icetable artisan class sojourn 
for an evening’s entertainment If then i- a 
piano in the c.stnbh**!fiiient, he will occasioinilh be 
seen engaged in deep and earnest converse v itli 
the player. He is known to the barmen, and espe- 
ciaMy to the ladies, if there be any m the bouse. 
Ely pays them great deference; and genet all} 
speaks m a subdued and humble accent that lias 
something shy in it. He is not? over-neatly 
dressed, convex jpg the impression that the world 
is used up, and has collided against him m the 
process. IJe is clean -shaved, somewhat lank, mid 
.having a ripple of pleasantness ipnveiing on the 
clean upper lip. His most captivating character¬ 
istic is his blandness; lie is bland to a degree — 
ever gentlemanly and refined m bis attitudes and 
deportment. # 

As lie walks leisttycly and unconcernedly into 
tlie smoke-room or bar-parlour, lie Tfbds familiarly 
to the assembly, and at once sets the company 
at its ease. Lie remarks that ‘It’s warn*;’ or, 
‘Glorious weather or, ‘Dear me, it’s very wet,’ 


I or olJers an unsolicited opinion concerning the 
j music, if there happens to be any m the room. 
ITi-s opinion, although differing in expression 
occasionally, i*. always sympathetic. He is never 
a cnti' 1 --alwny« a panegyrist. IJe has an exten¬ 
sive range of knowledge. Have they e\er heard 
Ruhiu-sti m '{ No' Perhaps they have heard 
Halle* No' Dear me; that’s singular. Still, 
he does not know. After all, everything’s 
hi a name, and he dares to say many an 
obscure player m.iv be quite equal to any of 
tlioM* who have .sounding reputations, it’s the 
wav ol the world—most peculiar way, certainly. 
They would say so if they had lmd his experi- 
eme; mid then, with earnest and concentrated 
e\pivs-ion, he J an nr lie.*, out on a sea of expel jeneo ; 
tells hanowing tales, short and pithy, about the 
ioiituient and the doings there; tells how he 
has had Ins ups and downs, and, after exciting 
the pailially exuted mind of his auditors, lie asks 
them it they know anything of the gay capitals 
of the continental lountiies. 

Strange, that anything foreign has such an 
alt tuition lie seems to know and duly appie- 
eiute the weakness Conjuring, lie. tells them with 
-i glance of mysteiy, is one of the oluef delights 
of the European cities. Paris ! Ever been in 
Paris 1 No 1 Three or four significant shakes 
ot the head follow, in order to add the required 
amount of wonder to the disclosures lie might 
make if lie liked. Raden-Hiden ' Ever there ( 
No’ Nor Vienna, nor Monte Carlo, nor Rerlm 1 
No 1 Astonishing, truly. Ah, there’s life there, 
if you like. The people live, actually live, on 
excitement. Every hoy in the street is a wizard, 
and every gnl a clan voyant. That is where life 
is enjoyed. A short pause, during which he 
seems to be visiting mentally the places of bis 
narratiw, and occasionally gulping them down 
into i^divion with each tip of Ins glass. lie gazes 
from one to the other, and becomes even blander, 
anil on< mirages their queries by a gLincc of the 
utmost interest. 

The company expands, and others drop into 
a seat and throw an inquisitive look on him. 
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‘ You do not seem to have made the very best 
of your travels, then?’ ventures one of tlj.c 
party. 

‘Ah, my friend, if you had travelled as 1 have 
done, you would not ask such a question. You 
would understand how difficult it is for a man 
of very limited knowledge to cope with men v9ho 
are versed in almost every pursuit.’ , .. 

Another pause, in which the past seems to 
have revived, and another sip. 

‘They must be extremely forward in the coun¬ 
tries you mention.’ 

‘Forward ! Bless you, gentlemen, I could show 
you tricks that you would never dream of being 
possible, that I have been taught by the children 
of those places. For example, this penny-piece 
that I hold in ipy hand ; you see it is then 1 ’ 
(holding it up); ‘and now—presto, it is gone’ 
(disappears accordingly); ‘find yet, if I may take 
the liberty of removing tins gentleman’s 1 liat’ 
(does so), ‘you find the identical penny-piece 
lying calmly at the bottom, in if it had lam there 
all its life.’ 

Glances of wonder, succeeded by a peal of 
laughter, and a titter at the gentleman with the 
hat, follow the execution of this feat. 

The conjurer sips his glass m an unconcerned 
fashion, intending to convey the impression that 
the feat is a mere bagatelle. The curiosity of 
the company is excite d, and will not now he 
held back ; it must be Kiti-ficd. The professor 
eyes the assembly in* the blandest and mo.st 
encouraging manner, yet withal with a veil of 
mystery overhanging lus feature.-, that serves to 
further excite them. A trio of voi<es demand 
another example of his skill, and in almost one 
breath, issue instructions to the waiter to n till 
the gentleman’s glass. He takes a sip of the 
newly-brought liquor and coughs slightly. 

‘Well, gcnlli iii.-n, you see it is a tulle hard 
on a person circumstanced like myself. I am 
not quite so well oil’ as I used to be, and although 
it if. a habit of mine occasionally to oblige a com¬ 
pany, I have my objection to doing these little 
things in public, because I often meet friends 
who knew me in my palmy days, and it is 
always an embarrassment to me when I am met 
by any of my former associates. Nevertheless, 
if you really desire it, gentlemen, I will not 
bo so ungentlemanly as to stand between you 
and a little enjoyment, if we can dignify it by 
that name.’ 

A unanimous expression of approval follows 
this deprecatory little speech, and a general 
demand for another exhibition of his bkill is 
made in a reassuring tone. 

The professor, with a tinge of reluctance that 
seems to intensify the determination of the audi¬ 
ence. to have the whole programme, spreads his 
long lank hands, with their knuckles downwurds, 
on the table; and in a careless manner, asks if 
any gentleman could favour him with a half- j 
sheet of paper. Presently, the required Article j 
is handed to our hero, and he dexterously fashions 
it into a sort of cup with a long point at the base. 
He then produces from his pockets two peas, 
which he places underneath this cup, passes his 
hands over the top, turns them backwards on 

I - 


the table, and asks one of the company to lift 
the cup. The cup is lifted, and—the peas arc 
gone ! He takes the cup again, places it on the 
table, and requests one of the audience to raise 
the cup. This is done, and—a large glass marble 
is found beneath it! The cup is carefully re¬ 
placed, again lifti d, and behold—a blank ! * 

A fe.lmir cl wonder floats over the assembly, 
and vociferous applause proclaims their delight 
iu the performance. 

‘That, gentlemen,’ the professor explains with 
ail air of indifference, ‘is a trick very popular 
amongst the Arabs, but, like most of their tucks, 
is very simple. The next one is rather belter. 
Will any gentleman, or number of gentlemen, 
oblige me with a loan of sixpence in pennies (* 

JJwli-a-dozen hands are down at once into as 
many pockets, and the requisite amount of copper 
is immediately laid on til? table. 

‘One, two, tluee, four, five, six. These, gentle¬ 
men, l place m this paper and sci> w tightly 
up. The paper 1 put under this tumbler, as 
you see Will any gentleman kmdiv lend me 
his lint*—Ah' thank you. The hat 1 pl.ue 
beneath the fable immediately under the glass 
contain mg the coppi rs, and when I say “ Presto, 
hi' begone you hear the pieces drop one by 
one into the hat through the table.’ 

Moie ama/eiiMlit is depicted <>n every face 

‘Some gentleman kindly' remove the gla-s and 
count tin* uppers, to assure himself and the 
company they are still then ’ 

A hand is mulled forth and withdraws the 
papfi, only to lind it—empty. 

‘The papei, gentlemen, f again screw tightly 
up and again place beneath the glass. The 
pciiuie- L have still m tin hat. My busine 1 s 
lunv is to tr.msfei the coins to their original 
place beneath the tumblci, which I proceed to 
do. You will penoivo now, gentlemen, ihat 
the hat is empty ; and if you kindly im<vv< r the 
packet, you will find th.it they air where they 
were fiist placed.’ 

The packet is again unfolded, and the penny- 
pieces are found, to the increased astonishment 
of the company, to be resting where they were 
originally placed 

Another sip of his glass and a short cough, 
and the prestidigitator puts forward his hand 
and in* lobes the pieces preparatory to tiansferring 
them to Ins waistcoat pocket, a practice which, 
amid roars of laughter, he declares he learned 
while sojourning in Malta not more than twelve 
months ago. This feat, blended with the cheeriest 
ripple oi laughter possible, completely vanquishes 
the company, one of whom slaps him familiarly 
on the baric, and remarks very emphatically on 
his cleverness, wliirii he holds to'be unsurpassed. 
Two of the assembly join in the opinion that 
he is a very demon, following which demonstra¬ 
tive appreciation there is mfire laughter and, 
nupre eagerness. Matters w r ax warmer. The 
eonjurci’s practised eye observes it with satis¬ 
faction. 

* Gentlemen, T have b* pack of cards here.’ lie 
pauses for a couple of minutes, which time he 
utilises by spreading the cards in every conceiv¬ 
able shape—-mils them up his arm, curves them 
round the table, and throws them about with 
wonderful dexterity. ‘Any person take a card 
from the pack and I will tell him what it is.* 






THE PROFESSIONAL SHARPER 


One of the company takes a card, look-* at it, \ There is a lull in the popularity. Does the 

and replaces it in tlie pack. The professor then , professor see it ? He is now lmsy with a small 

juries the card upside down, and then, in an . finger-beer bottle, which he rolls over and over, 
earnest voice, asks: ‘ Feu arc quite sure you There is a half-crown inside it. All eyes are 

remember the card you selected ? ’ attracted at once. Several of the company take 

‘O yes.’ * up the bottle, and put it down with an exclama- 

< *Would"you be surprised to iind that this is tiny of more wonder. He.is irrepressible, they 
it ? ’—holding up a card. think. 

‘ Ye s, I should be very much surprised.* ‘Gentlemen,’ lie says, ‘I will give the contents 

‘Ah, I thought so. Are you sure you can of that 1 Kittle to any person who will get it out 
say the same about this?*—holding up anotln r without breaking the glass.’ 
card. j The company clutch it again, and piss it 

‘Correct, by Jove 1 ’ exclaim the company, and ( through another examination, and put it down 
there is general laughter, the distinguishing part hopelessly with a laugh. 

of it being that the individual who selected the Taking the bottle in his hand, the professor 

card was laughed at, the joke beinti that he gives it a jerk, and the silver piece drops into 
had been led into a trap. • Ins palm. ‘Jf anv one doubts my word, or that 

The professor smiles blandly. *1 have here,’ the com is m any way manufactured for the 

he resumes, after a jfau&e, ‘a small wooden purpose, I wall do the* trick w'ltli a penny. 

c:i'C. Any gentleman may inspect it. Pass it Any gentleman in the room oblige me with a 
round and examine it. Thanks. All satisfied? pennyThank yon.• .1 take the coin in my 
Thanks —(_> yes, it is wood ; no deception what- hand,* thus; take the neck of the bottle in the 

ovei, I assure you. Simply “The quitkness of other hand, and pass the coin in through the 

the hand deeenes the*'- You know the aperture before }ou can sav “Jack -Robinson.”’ 

phrase. Now, you will see that the case is The poipiy ratlles in the pottle to the amaze- 
made exactly like a cigar case, with hinges on inent of the audience, and they seize the bottle 
the back so as to open and shut. I place the and make frantic and useless efforts to extract 
ca-e thus on the table; I take the cards and the tom. 

shuffle, thus; I then reque-t the company to The professor now leans back and calmly 
fake from the pack, say, half-a-dozen cards.- -All surveys the company, and m the blandest 
done’ ilow manv have jou’ Six? Thanks, language and with the mot earnest and mystic 
Now, li.ru* the kindness to 11 place them in the demeanour, says * ‘That trick I tenth for a 
pack. You all leniembcr your separate cards’— shilling, gontlenun; although m eastern climes 


pack, ion alt lememoer your separate cards'— shilling, gontlenun; altl 
Yes; veiy well. Now, 1 take' the case, wliiili I had ten tunes tin--urn.’ 


1 open before you thus. You see that it. is A pause ensue**, during which the auditory 
• mpfi whatever in it I then it gl.mce at one another perplexedly. At length 

N. iv i!, !>, 1. The card von took from the a voice cries in a detided tone, ‘I’ll have a 

pack is the time ol spade*, i open the case ■ hil'm ■*' worth . and its possessor throw's 

Do you ..ognise it’ Thanks—X<> 2 You 1 !i«* e« in <’ u", Vs. *• is at ome followed by a 

will see that ihe oii**e registers the ace of spades, dozen others. Slav tilling foith his hands, the 
Do you remember the card the card that you man of business proceeds to detail the process 
selected? Thank you.—No. 3. Tin* ease shows of the deception, and how the deieit is success- 
the ace of hearts. That jours? Thanks.—No. fully n< hie veil 

i. I have here the king of hearts. Yours, you Another lull of pepnhintv. Astonishment has 
say? Much obliged.—No. 5. The card shown again failed. The company know lus secret, 
in the case is the knave* of spades. Do jou l and they find it is not a miracle; they are 
know it 7 Thank you.—The last card 1 have somewhat disappointed ; they smoke their pipes 
is the ace of diamonds. Does anv one know the in silence. 

card?—Yours, sir? Ah, 1 thought so.--Th.it The professor throws a knife on the table. ‘If 
completes Mie trick,“gentlemen ; 7 and lie settles an> gentleman will kindly open that for me,* 
himself to another .small sip, and to an additional lie says, ‘I will pay him a sovereign.’ 
lelapse of unconcern. Some of the auditory grasp the knife and 

'•’his manieuvre brings ‘the house down,’ and make strenuous endeavours to wrench the blade 
theie is a clamour for more. Some of the com- open On it goes round the audience. Every 
pany reque-t that the trick be shown ; to winch | man has lus turn, but in \ain The task is hope- 
demand the professor puts ou a blandly injured less. More mystery. ’Hie blank faces declare 
air, and asks if it is a fair thing to ask for, that it is impossible. 

after his humid* endeavour to entertain them. The ow’ner says:-‘Not at all, gentlemen; 
‘Gentlemen, I did at one time,’ lie continues in perfectly simple, nothing easier. Try it now*.’ 
a subdued voice, ‘teach that trick for two ! (ThroAvs the knife down again, and it Is opened 

shillings a head, hut I put it to you whether 1 quite ordinarily’) ‘Gentlemen, the secret is 

knowledge of that sort should be sold j my own. I sell 1 lie secret for five shillings, and 

cheaply?’ j I throw the knife in. Is there any purchaser? 


quite ordinarily ’) ‘Gentlemen, the secret is 
my own. I sell 1 lie secret for five shillings, and 
i throw the knife in. Is there any purchaser? 


For the next half-minute there is a jingle of Pm going away to-morrow, and if you i-eally 
coins on the table, and Shout twenty shillings want .a eunosafy, there’s your chance. Five 
lie before him. What*man could withstand tiie shillings lakes it. Any purchaser? None? 
temptation? He at length yields t*> their cries, Then, good-evening, gentlemen. 1 am heartily 
and shows the wonderful card-trick, which, us pleased to have* met you. Good-evening to you 
it is unfolded with a due amount ol mysterious all.’ 

comment, becomes as transparent as glasS, and Five minutes later,. the man of business is 
takes the edge off their astonishment. entertaining a company in "another ‘house and 
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sitting alongside him is one of his previous 
audience, the foremost spokesman oF the evening, 
to whom he will by-and-by count out half the 
proceeds of the evening's ‘ lay.’ 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


The question which disturbed Frances, which 
nobody knew or cared for, was just as little likely 
to gain attention next day as it had been on 
the evening of Mr Wintci bourn’s death. Lady 
Markham returned to Nelly before breakfast; 
she was with her most of the day ; and Markham, 
though he lent an apparent attention to what 
France^ said to him, was still lar too much 
absorbed in his own subject to be easily moved 
by hers. ‘Gaunt. Oh, lie is all right,’ In- 
said. r. 

‘Will you speak to him, Markham? .Will 
you worn him? Mr Ramsay says he is losing 
all his money ; and 1 know, () Markham, J know 
that he 1ms not much to lose.’ 

‘ Claude is a little meddler. I assure you, 
Fan, Gaunt knows his own allair.s best.’ 

‘No,’ cued Fiances, ‘when 1 tell you, Mark¬ 
ham, when T toll you ’ that they are quite poor, 
really pool-—not like inn ’ 

‘I have told you, my little dear, that I am the 
poorest beggar in London.’ 

‘O Markham ’ and \ou drive about in hansoms, 
and smoke cigars all dnv.’ 

‘Well, my dear, what would you have me do? 
Keep on trudging through the mud, which would 
waste all m> time ; or get on the knile-board of 
an omnibus? Well, these are the only alterna¬ 
tives The omnibuses have their recommenda¬ 
tion—they are fun , but after a while, society 
in that development lulls upon the intelligent 
observer. Wlmt do you want me to do, Fan l 
Come, 7 have a deal on lm mind , but to please 
you, and to make you bold your tongue, if there 
js anjthing I can do, 1 will try.’ 

‘You ran do everything, Markham Wain 
him that lie is wasting Ins money—that lie is 
spending what belongs to the old people- that 
he is making himself wretched. Oh, don’t laugh, 
Maikhnm ! Oh, if I were m jour place * 1 know 
what I should do - I w ofild get him to go home, 
instead of going to—those pl.ices ’ 

‘ Which places, Fan?’ 

‘Oh,’cried the gill, exasperated to tears,‘how 
ran 1 tell —the places j oil know—the places 
you have taken him to, n Maiklmni—- places where, 

if the poor general knew it, or Mm Gaunt’- 

‘Ther^j you are making a mistake, little Fan. 
The good people would think their son was in 
very tine company. If he tells them the names 

of tlio persons lie meets, they will think ’- 

‘ Then you know they will think wrong, Mark¬ 
ham ! ’ she cried almost with violence, keeping 
homelf with a most strenuous effort from an out¬ 
burst of indignant weeping. He did not reply 
at once ; and she thought he was about t<^ con¬ 
sider the question on its merits, and. endeavour 
to find out wliat he could do.* But she was 
undeceived when he spoke. 

‘What day did you say, Fan, the funeral was 
to be ? ’ he asked with* the air of a man who has 


escaped from an unwelcome intrusion to the 
real subject of his thoughts. 

Sir Thomas found her alone, flushed and miser¬ 
able, drying her tears with a feverish little angry 
hand. She was very much alone during these 
davs when Lady Markham was so much with 
Nelly Winterboum. Sir Thomas was pleased to 
find her, having also an object of his own. He 
soothed her, when he saw that she had been 
crying. * Never mind me,’ he said ; ‘ but you 
must not let other people see that you are feeling 
it so much, for you cannot be supposed to take 
any p.utn-ular in tore*.!, in Winterboum: and 
[ people will immediately suppose that you and 
( your mother are troubled about the changes that 
I must take place m the house.’ 

, * 11 was not thinking at all of Mrs Winter- 

bourn,’ cried Fiances with indignation. 

‘No, my dear; 1 knew you could not be. 
Don’t let any one but me see you crying. Lady 
Muikham will feel the marriage dieadfully, 1 
know'. But now is our tune for our grand 
coup.’ 

‘ What grand coup?' the girl said with an 
astonished look. 

‘Have you 1mgotten what I said to you at 
the 1’iioiy? One of the chief objects oi my life 
is to In mg Waling back. It. is intolerable to 
think that a man oi In- abilities should be 
barn-lied for ever, and lo-t not onlv to his 
country but Ins kind. Even if he were working 

for the good nl the race out there-But he 

is doing nothing but antiquities, so lar as I eau 
heal, and theie an* ph-ntv of antiquarians good 
for nothing else. Finines, we must have him 
home ’ 

‘Home” she said. ll»r heart went back with 
a hound to 1 lit* looms in the 1 ’nlaz/o with all 
the green jvimhio shut, and eveiythmg dark 
and mol. It was getting waim m London, hut 
theie were no sinh precautions taken; ml the 
loggia at. night, with the palm-trees waving 
majestically their long drooping fans, and the 
soft sound of the sea coming over the houses 
of the Marina—ah, and the happy want of 
thought, the pleasant* vacancy, in which noth¬ 
ing ever happened She drew a long breath. 

‘ 1 ought not to nay so, perhaps; but when you 
say home ’- 

‘Von think of the place where you were 
I brought up? That is quite natural. But it 
| would not he the same to hnn. lie was not 
brought up there ; lie can have nothing to inte¬ 
rest him there. Depend upon it> lie must very 
oft"n wish that he eoulcl pocket his pride and 
come hack We must try to get him back, 
Frances. T)»nt you think, my dear, that we 
could manage it, you and 1 ?’ « 

Frances shook her head, and said she did not 
know ‘But 1 should be very glad. Oh, very 
glad * if I am to stay hero,’ she said. , 

‘Ot c nurse you would be glad ; and of course 
you arc to stay here. You could not leave your 
poor mother by herself. And now that Markham 
- now that probably everything will be changed 

for Maihham-If Markham were out of the 

way, it would .be so much easier; for, you know, 
he alvvavs was the stumbling-block. She would 
not let Waring manage him, and Bhe could not 
manage him hei self.’ 

Frances was so far instructed in what was 
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going on around her, that she knew how im¬ 
portant in Markham’s history the death of Mr 
Winterboum had been; but it was not a subject 
on which she could speak. She said. ‘I am 
very sorry papa did not like Markham. It does 
not seem •possible not to like Markham. But 

I Suppose gentlemen- Oh, Sir Thomas, il 

lie were here, I should ask papa to do something 
for me; but now I dtm’t know who to ask to 
help me—if anything can be done.’ 

‘Is it something 1 can do >’ 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘any one that was kind 
could do it; but only not a gill. Girl** aic good 
lor so little. Do >on remember (’upturn Gaunt, 
who came to town a few weeks ago'' Sir 
Thomas, I have heard that something lias hap¬ 
pened to Captain Gaunt. 1 don't know' hc*\v to 
tell you. Perhaps von will think that it is not 
my business, but don’t you think it is tour 
fnend’s business, when \»>u get into tumble? 
Don’t von think that- that people who know 
toil—who cure a JiUle lor you—should always 
lie ready to help (’ 

‘That is a hard quostiofr to put to me. Tn 

the abstract, yes; but in paiticulur cases- 

Is it Captain Gaunt lor whom you rare a 
little !' 

Fiances hesitated a moment, ami then she 
answered boldly: ‘Yes- at least 1 '-are lor his- 
people a great deal. And he has come home Irom ! 
India, not verp strong; and lu knew , nothing 
about—about wliat you call society; no more 
than 1 did. And now I luai that lie i-.—T don’t 
know how to 1**11 you, Sn Thomas—losing nil 
his money (and lie has not any money) m tin* 
places where Maikham goes; ui the plum that ' 
Markham took him to.—Oh, wait till 1 lane 
said everything. Sir Thomas, tiny are not mil 
people; not like any of joii here. Maikham 
says lie is poor ’ 

‘So he is, Frances’ 

‘All,'bin* cried with hasty contempt, ‘but you ■ 
don’t understand. lie may not ha\e much 
money; but they—they Inc* in a little house 
with two morals and ’Pom. They lane no* 
luxuries or grandeur. When they take a drive ; 
in old Luca’s carnage, it is something Jo think | 
about. All that is cjuite, quite dilleivnt linin' 
you people here. Don’t you see, Sir Thomas, i 
clon’t yoipsee? Ami Captain Gaunt lias been— 
oh, I don’t know r liow it is— losing Ins money ; 
and he has not got any—and he i.s miserable— 
and I cannot get any one to lake' an interest, j 
to tell lain—to warn him, to get him to gne . 
up’- • ! 

‘Did he toll you all thio himself?’ said Sir 
Thomas gravely. 

‘0 no, not ib word. It was Mr Ramsay who 
told me; and when I begged him to say some- , 
thing, to warn him ’- 

‘ He could not do that. There ho was quite : 
right; and you were quite wrong, if you will j 
lot me pay so. It is too common a case, nffts! i 
I don’t know what any one could do.* 

‘Oh, Sir Thomas! if*you will think of the 1 
old general and liiij mother, who love him mom , 
than all the rest; •for he is the youngest Oil, 
won’t yon do something, try something to save I 
him?’ Frances clasped her hands, as if in ' 
prayer. She raised her eyes to his lane with ; 
such an eloquence of entreaty that Ins heart j 


; was touched. Not only was her whole soul in 
! the petition for the sake of him who was in 
[ fieri!, hut it was full of boundless confidence 
1 and trust in the man to whom she appealed. 

, The other plea might have failed; but this 
last can scarcely fail to affect the mind of any 
individual to whom it i.s addressed. 

, Sir Thomas put his hllud on her shoulder 
with fythcjrly tenderness. ‘My dear little girl,’ 

; he said, ‘ what do you think f can do ? I don’t 
1 know' wh.it I can do. I am afr.ud I should only 
make* things wmse, were I to mteifere.’ 

1 ‘No, no. He is not like that. He would 
know ion were a friend, lie would In* thankful. 
And oh, how thauktul, how thankful I should 
be!’ 

| ‘Frances, do you take, then, so great an interest 
m this young man? Do you want me l*i look 
i niter him for your sake* ? ’ 

I She looked at him hastily with an eager‘Ye-’ 

-then paused a litye, and looked again, with 
j a downing understanding which brought the 
j colour to her cheek. ‘ You mean something 
, more than 1 mean,’ she sard, a little troubled. 

I ‘But yet, if yon will be ^ind to George Gaunt, 

; and ti t to help him, for my sake. Yes, oh, 

, vies Why should I refu.se> J would not have 
asked you if I had not thought that perhaps you 
. would do it,—for me.* 

‘I would do a great deal for you; for your 
mothers daughter, much; and for pool Warmg’s 
child; and again, for yoursell. But, Frances, 
a young man who is so weak, who tails into 
temptation in this way--my dear, you must let 
me -ay it -lie* is not a mate tor such as you ’ 

! ‘For me? O no. No one thought—no one 

ever thought’-cried Fiances hastily'. ‘Sir 

Thomas, t hear mamma coining, and 1 clo not 
want to tiouble her, for she* has so much to think 
. ol. Will you 7 Oh, promise me. Look for him 
1 to night; oh, look ioi him to-niglit 1 ’ 

‘\cm arc* so sure that I can be oj uses?’ The 
trust in her eyes wob so . • enthusiastic, 

that he could not lebist. t!. , t’Jl'iy. ‘Yes, I 
• will try. 1 will bee what it ib possible* to do. 

; And you, Frances, remember you are pledged, 

\ too, you are to do every tiling you can for 
| me ’ 

I He was patting her on the shoulder, looktug 
clown upon her with very iiiendly tender eyes, 

\\lien Lady' Markham came in. She was a little 
startled by the group ; but though she w.is tired 
j and discomposed and out <>i heait, bln* was not 
, so pri occupied but wliat her quick mind caught 
| a new suggestion from it. Sir Thomas was \ cry 
i nil. He had been demoted to herself, m all 
honour and kindlier, for many year's. Wliat 

if Fiances-? A* whole tram of new ideas 

burst into her thought*! on the moment, although 
j she had thought a* she came in, th«*t in the 
present chaos and hurry of her spirits she had 
room for nothing more. 

‘You look,’ she said with a smile, ‘as if you 
were settling something. What is it? An alli¬ 
ance, a league.’ 

‘ (JWcnsive and defensive,’ said Sir Thomas. 
‘We have given each other mutual commissions, 
and we are great friends, ns you see. But 
these are our little secrets, which wo don’t mean 
to tell. How is Nelly, Lady Markham? And 
it. it all right about the witt ? ’ 
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‘The will is the least of my cares. I could 
not inquire into that, as you may suppose; nor 
is there any need, so far ns I know. Kelly fs 
quite enough to have on one’s hands, without 
thinking of the will She is very nervous and 
very headstrong. She would have rushed away 
out of the house, if I had not used—almost 
force. She cannot bhar to be under the wftuc 
loof with death.’ , , 

‘It was the old way. I scarcely wonder, for 
my part: for it was never pretended, 1 suppose, 
that there was any love in the matter.’ 

‘0 no’ (Lady Markham looked at her own 
elderly knight and at lier young daughter, and 

said to herself, Wliut if Frances-?); ‘ there 

was no love. But she ha 1 - always been very good, 
and done her duty by him—that, everybody will 
bay.’ 

‘Poor Kelly. That is quite true. But still 
I should not like, if 1 were such a io*>l as lo 
marry a young wife, to have her do her duty 
to me in that way.’ 

‘You would be very di Here lit,’ saul Lady 
Markham with a smile. *1 should not think 
you a fool at all; and I should think her a 
lucky woman.’ She said this with Kelly Winter- 
bourn’s voice still ringing in her ears. 

‘Happily, I am not going to put it to the 
trial.—Now, 1 must go—to look after your affairs, 
Mks Frances; and veinembei, that you un¬ 
pledged to look after mine m ictuni ’ 

Lady Markham looked after linn very curiously 
as he went away. She thought, as women so 
often think, that men were \ery strange, inscru¬ 
table—‘mo,tly fools,’ at least in one way. To 

think that perhaps little Flam es - It would 

be a great match, greater than Claude Ramsay—as 
good in one point oi -view, and m other respects 
far better than Kelly St John’s great marriage 
with the rich Mr Wintcrbourn. ‘lam glad jou 
like him so much, France--,’ she said, ‘lie is 
not young; hut lie lias every other quality; 
as good as ever man was, and so considerate 
and kind. You may take him into your con¬ 
fidence fully.’ She waited a moment to see if 
the child had anything to av; (hen, too wise 
to force or precipitate matters, went on: ‘Poor 
Kelly gives me great anxiety, Frances. I wish 
the funeral were over, and aU well. Her nerves 
are in bueh an excited state, one can’t feel sure 
what she may do or say. The servants and 
people happily think it grief; but to see Sarah 
Winterbourn looking at her lilL me with fright, 
I can’t tell why. &'he doesn’t think it is grief. 
And how should it be ? A dreadful, cold, always 
ill, repulsive man. But* I hope blie may be kept 
quiet, not to make a scandal until after the 
funeral at least. I don’t know what she said 
to you, my love, that day; but you must not 
pay any attention tp what a woman says in such 
an excited state. H"er marriage has been unfor¬ 
tunate (which is a thing that may happen in 
any circumstances), not because Mr Wmlerbourn 
was such a good marriage, but because he was 
such a disagreeable man.’ 

Frances, who had no clue to her mAlier’s 
thoughts, or to any appropriateness ,in this little 
speech, had little interest in it She said, some¬ 
what ptiflly, that she was sorry for poor Mrs 
Winterbgum—but much more sorry for her own 
mother, who was hating so much trouble and 
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anxiety. Lady Markham smiled upon her, and 
kissed her tendorly. It was a relief to her mind, 
in the midst of all those auxious questions, to 
have a new channel for her thoughts; and upon 
this new path she threw herself forth in the 
fullness of a lively imagination, leaving fact lar 
behind, and even probability. She was indeed 
quite conscious of this, and voluntarily permitted 
herself the pleasant exercise of building a new 
castle in the air. Little Frances ! And she said 
to licr&elf there would he no drawback in such 
a case. It would be the finest match of the 
season; and no mother need fear to trust her 
daughter in Sir Thomas’s hand.-. 

Sir Thomas came back next morning when 
Lady Markham was again absent. Ho told 
Frances that lie had gone to several places where 
lie was told Captain Gaunt was likely to be 
found, and had seen Markham us usual ‘frittering 
himself awav ,’ but Gaunt had nowhere been 
visible. ‘Some one said he had 1 . 1 lien ill. II 
that is so, it is the host thing that < ould happen. 
One has some hope of getting L >id of him so.’ 
But whole did he Lie ? That was the question. 
Markham did not know, nor any oue about. 
That was the lust thing to be discovered, Sir 
Thomas said. Fur the fil’d time, Francos appre¬ 
ciated her mother’s busmess-like arrangements for 
her great correspondence, wrlmli made an address- 
book so necessary. She found Gaunt’s address 
there ; qnd passed the lest of the*day in anxiety, 
which she could confide to no one, learning lor 
the fust time those toituivs of suspense which 
to so mam women iorm a gieat part of existence. 
Frances thought the d.iy would never end. It 
was so much the more dreadful to her that 
she had to shut it all up in her own bosom, 
and endeavour to enter into otlnr anxieties, and 
sympathise with her mother’s continual panic 
as to what Kelly Wintcrbourn might do The 
house altogether was m a state of -i] pres-ed 
exelielnent; even (he servant —or peihaps the 
servant.-, mod keenly of am, with their quick 
curiosity and curious divination of any (Images 
in“thc atmosphere of i f..i . !v fr. hi. the thrill 
of approaching nvoh.ii . I mii • with her 
privale preoccupation was blunted to this; 
but when Sir Thomas arrived in the evening, 
it w'as all she could do to curb herself and 
keep within the limits of ordinary ?ule. She 
sprang up, indeed, when she heard his step 
on the stair, and went off to the further corner 
of the room, where .she could read his face out 
of the dimness ; and where, perhaps, he might 
seek her, and tell her, under some pretence : 
these movements were keenly noted by her 
mother, as was also the alert air of Sir Thomas, 
and lus interest and activity, though he looked 
very grave. But Frances did not require to wait 
for (he news she looked for so anxiously. 

‘Yes, I am very serious,’ Sir Thomas said in 
answer to Lady Markham’s question. ‘I have* 
news to tell you which will shock you. Your 
poor young friend Gaunt-—Captain Gaunt— 
wasn’t he a friend ofwyours ?—is lying danger¬ 
ously ill of fever in a pboy little set of lodg¬ 
ings he has got. He is fur too ill to know 
me or Bay anythin” to me ; but so far as. I 
can make out, it has something to do with 
3 &A play.’ 

Lady Markham turned pale with alarm and 
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horror. ‘Oh, I have always been afraid ol this. 
I had a presentijnenl,’ sho cried. Then rallying 
a little: ‘ But, Sir Thomas, no one thinks now 
tliat fever is brought on by mental causes. Jt 
must be bad water or defective drainage.’ 

‘It may.be—anything. I can’t tell ; t am no 
debtor. Jiut the -fact is, the young fellow i-> 
lying delirious, raving. I heard lum myself; 
alKnit stakes and chances and losses, and.how 
he will make it up to-morrow. There art* other 
things too. He seems to have had hard lines, 
poor fellow, if all is into.’ 

Trances had rushed forward, unable to restrain 
herself. ‘Oil, Ins mother, his mother—we must 
send for his mother,’ she cried. 

‘1 wilt go and see him to-morrow,’ said Lady 
Markham. ‘ I had a presentiment, lie has been 
on my mind ever since T saw him first J 
blame myself for losing sight of linn. Jiut to¬ 
morrow ’- 

‘To-morrow—to-morrow, that is what the 
poor fellow says.’ 

MOM B -N mT?s r X <J. 


J JUNCTION, our final theme, is a subject likely 
t«» pi« sent itself for the consideration of most 
home-iniiscs, and is, moreover, one ou which 
there exists the widest difference of opinion on 
the part of those who know least of the matter. 
1 have met with mothers mi ignorant as to be 
anxious that all tbeir clnldivu should have a 
given complaint at the same time, even going 
so far as to put a patient suffering from measles 
or hcailatma to sleep with unaffected thildren, 
m the hone of their catching the disease 1 Ou 
the other hand, there arc neivous, fussy mothers 
who will not allow their little ones to go to 
school or to parties, or to make friends with 
other children, for fear of problematic disease, 
and who see in to look upon every outsider .is a 
source of infection. But peihaps the majority of 
people take a middle course, and whilst shrinking 
from the first plan, and (lending the second, .uv 
scarcely wiser m their incredulity as to isolation 
and disinfecting. TJiere is also in the minds of 
many such an idea that the spreading of infec¬ 
tious disease—especially amongst the young— 
is a matter beyond control, and that it is use¬ 
less to attempt to interfere with the ruu of what 
are popularly known as * children’s diseases.’ To 
such I would specially urge the consideration 
of the following facts. 

(1) There is # absolutely no natural law com¬ 
pelling children to ruu the gantlet of a senes 
of infectious complaints. (2) There is danger 
more or less in all such complaints, and no con¬ 
stitution is bettered by the ordeal; whilst in; 
very many cases, even with an apparently gaud 
recovery, seeds may be planted to boar bitter 
fruit in after-life. (3) Ay apparently slight case, 
in which the child l* hardly ill, may be as fruit¬ 
ful a source of cdptagion as severer forms of 
the same disease; m lact, it is often the slight 
cases that do the most mischief; for when there 
is evident illness, a doctor will generally be 
called in, and will give preventive instructions; 


W'hilst in light cases, many a mother will not 
only trust to hoine-doctoring, but will exercise 
her own judgment as to the length of quarantine. 
(4) Infection is not a mere vague something 
which is too intangible for attack ; but, on the 
contrary, it has definite means of propagation, 
winch, once understood, may be fought against 
ami overcome. (5) It is » matter of experience 
that even in lodging-houses, by the use of proper 
precautions, infection can be so arrested that the 
lirnt case shall be the last. 

There is an excellent work carried on in 
Hastings, under the name of the .Sanitary Aid 
•Association, which seeks to make these prin- 
t iples known amongst the poor; and so success¬ 
ful have been its operations, that in an experi¬ 
ence of ten vears, there lias not been one case 
of failure. Speaking, too, from personal know¬ 
ledge, I can say that there arc many cases, both 
m schools and private lum dies, where, by prompt 
and continued measures, the spread of scarlet 
lever even can be 'entirely arrebted. But in 
ordef to set to work with a chance of success, 
it is necesNiry to clearly understand wliat infec¬ 
tion is and m wliat way il\i s conveyed. 

An infectious fever produces in the blood, and 
ca^ts oil in the various mutters passing from the 
patient’s body, certain germs or seeds, which, 
entering into another person’s body, will grow 
and produce so much like poison as to cause 
tin: second person to be attacked with disease 
.dmilar to that of 1 lie original patient. Of course, 
not everybody who breathes infected air is thus 
I .ilfiried, c'-pc milv it he has previously suffered 
| from the same complaint; but it is these seeds 
| or germs, only, which originate all infectious 
| disease, and they come dim lly from the body 
of sonic sick person from which poison has 
escaped. Poison having been received into the 
blood, a period of im ubation sets m, during 
which the affected poison goes about as usual, 
unawaie of tbo mischnf that i.s at work within 
lum. This peuod varies from a day or so to 
a fortnight, according to the nature ol the disease 
and the patient’* constitution ; and is followed 
by the period of invasion, when there is, gene¬ 
rally, slight chilliness, headache, sore throat, lassi¬ 
tude, and a desire to be alone ; but sometimes 
this period of invasion is ushered in suddenly 
by violent shivenngs, sickness, or overwhelming 
headache. * In either case, the symptoms aug¬ 
ment and increase, up to a certain point, and 
then, m favourable cases, gradually subside. The 
whole attack may occupy only a few days, or 
it may extend over weeks. lu every case, the 
temperature of the body*-takon with the clinical 
thermometer—rises above normal, especially at 
night, when there is frequently delirium. 

In fevers characterised by a- rash, its appear¬ 
ance is relieving, and as it dies away, the general 
symptoms subside. It is with this class of fever 
we propose to deal, and it will bo simpler to 
take as typical, scarlet fever, which is the most 
difficult to deal with, on account of its gravity 
and of its fatal facility for spreading. In this 
coni] Joint, every part of the patient’s body throws 
off poison, not only by the breath and skin, but 
by every organ and special affection. Most 
people understand something of the danger of 
the peeling stage; but very few remember the 
peril attached to every l»ud of excreta and to 
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any sort of discharge. But, once get the idea 
of this all-pervading clanger firmly rooted in the 
mind, and the remedy is almost sell-suggestive'; 
tor, luppily, there are within the reach of all, 
agents which have power to destroy poisonous 
germs, as they leave the body, or betore they 
can attach themselves to fresh soil. For this 
purpose, there are vrrious disinfectants m use, 
bucli as Condy’s or Burnett’s Jluid, II.trim’s 
crimson salt, or Calvert’s carbolic. Yhc doctor 
will probably name the special preparation he 
prefers, and directions for use will he iound on 
each bottle ; but it must always be remembered 
that disinfectants are valuable only in propor¬ 
tion as their use is thoroughly and syslt mati- 
eally carried out. Many people iorget that a 
disinfectant can only do a certain amount of 
work, after which it becomes used up, and *is of 
no avail ; for this reason, the crimson prepara¬ 
tions are useful, as their change of colour points 
to the fact that their work is done ; but the per¬ 
manganate of potash, of which they are composed, 
is not in all respects powerful ; and if used, 
they are gcnciully supplemented by some form 
of carbolic acid, which is a most valuable airent 
as long as the fact of its being a strong poison 
is kept in view. 

1 have said that the doctor mil probably name 
a disinfectant and give some general preventive 
instructions; but lie cannot be expected to cuter 
into those details of which the intelligent home- 
nurse should make herself mistress. 

Fir4, as to the sukroom : it should, if possible, 
he at the top ut the house, that Hide may he no 
fear of poisonous fumes ascending, if tin* whole 
of the upper floor can be, gnen up to the use of 
patient and nuisc, all the bettei ; but at anyiote, 
they should have two rooms cvlusnelv tin ir 
own, and no person who has not had the disease, 
whether child or adult, should sleep on the same 
floor, i.nh - :d - >’iil V ’ • ie-sary. In all vases 
of “iirh ! Ii v« r "f v !■ 1 degree, woollen hang¬ 
ings and carpets should he removed, though, 
whore expense is no oh|c<t, their place may he 
taken by washing-cui turns and a crumbdoth. 
The contents of cupboards, wardrobes, or chests 
of drawers should bo removed, and nothing of a 
woollen nature allowed to iciuain, except, ol 
course, the patient’s bedding, whnli will he 
much the same as for oidmnry nursing, with 
the addition of a mackintosh sheet between the 
mattress and under-blanket. 

Ventilation must be nv‘«f carefully attended 
to in fever-cases, and a hr In . \ ■ nl in 
the height of summer—should he kept binning 
day and night It is ajiso a good plan to pull 
the bed at least a foot away from the wall, that 
there may he n free current of air all round 
it 

A 6heet soaked in disinfectant should be hung 
outside the door of the patient’s room, and must 
be kept constantly wet An excellent contriv¬ 
ance, known as ‘Lacy’s Isolation Sheet,’ will 
save all trouble in this respect. It consists of 
an oidmary sheet, headed by a small tank, which 
can easily bo fastened to the framework the 
door, and which is so arranged as to keep the 
sheet constantly wet, without the dripping* and 
mess associated with the usual methods ol soaking 
or syringing. All particulars respecting these 
sheets may be obtained of the manufacturers, 


24 Itingford Iioad, Wandsworth, S.E. ; and to 
an amateur especially, the saving of trouble will 
lie well worth the slight outlay. 

All food should he brought to within a few 
feet of the sheet and left for the nurse to take, 
wh-'ii the bearer lias retired. The nurse’s dross 
should invariably consist of some washing mitfe- 
rial, and it is well if she can avoid coming into 
contact with other members of the household; 
hut should this be impossible, she should wear 
in the sickroom a loose cotton wrapper, which 
she can throw aside before leaving it; and she 
should also keep a pair of slippers in the second 
room, to change betore she goes down ; and her 
hands should have a thorough wash with carbolic 
soap These directions apply specially to eases 
where there are other unaffected persons in the 
house ; and if such uie children, the nurse must 
refrain from kissing or Jmndling limn. Such 
a caution might seem unnecessary, but T have 
i known more than one case m wh"h a mother 
■ of intelligence has gone liom tin sukroom to 
the nursery, giving its inmates ixira petting, to 
make u]» for enfo£ ed nb-ence, ami then has 
i wondered that, ‘m spite ot all precautions,’ one 
alter another of the little ones has sickened ' 
This is one leason win, a* a rule, unnflcctcd 
eluldien should he removed fioin the house as 
soon as possible, subject to the doctoi’s orders, 
though, where tins is impracticable, there is no 
need to lose heart, lor, as I said before, except 
in special eases of delicacy, isolation and the free 
use of disinfectants arc a pretty sure safeguard 
against the spread of lever, unless, as often 
happens, infection has been earned before the 
fii 4 case 1ms emne under treatment. On this 
account, 1 would strongly advise, particuhuly 
during an epidemic, that any child who appears 
to he out ol sorts should at once he separated 
fiom Ins play-fellows, and if heuhulie, sore throat, 
or sickness come on, a doctor should immediately 
be summoned. 

Keeping in view what. 1 t tailed by Baying, 
that every oigan of the puticnfs body is capable 
ol throwing oil pbwm, it follows that everything 
he to ii i lies becomes mleeted. His bed aiul body 
linen, m spite of constant changing, become ho 
highlv i haiged with poison, that they need to be 
lmmedmlelv plunged into a tub or bath of disiu- 
iecUiig fluid -which should, be provided with a 
vvell-htting cover—and lelt to thoroughly soak, 
after vvlinh they should he hung up to dry in 
the open air Thus treated, and a fresh supply of 
disinfectant used lor each change of linen, there 
will he no danger in sending it to the wash in 
the ordinal y way. But there can lmrdly he 
gi eater cruelly than to send out of the house 
i lollies charged with poison, which may spread 
disease right and left amongst those who have 
it least in their power to arrest its course. 

The nurse’s linen bhould be treated in the 
same way, and she should never allow her own » 
or the patient’s to lie about, as is so often done, 
till just before the laundress comes. In fact, it 
is half the battle to d is pi feet at once, and to keep 
clear of continued poison-she/ldmg. 

All cups, plates, spoons,* &e., used by the 

n especially any that go down-stairs, bhould 
led in some disinfectant—not carbolic— 
before r being thoroughly washed in the ordi¬ 
nary way. 
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If the use of the draw-sheet becomes neces¬ 
sary, it must be‘removed as often as soiled, and 
plunged at once into a special covered bath of 
extra strong disinfectant The mackintosh under¬ 
neath it should also be frequently sponged with 
disinfectant of the same extra strength , but it 
wHl need* to be quicklv sponged off with cold 
water, if the fabric is to be uninjured. 

All water used for washing or gargling should 
have in it some non-odorous disinfectant; for 
the latter purpose, Condy’s remedial lluid is 
excellent. If the patient has a cough, or dis¬ 
charge from the throat, he should be supplied 
with a small basin, halt Idled with disinfectant, 
winch will need lrenuent renewal; but if, as 
ollon happens in sum cases, there is extreme 
prostration, it will be better to get a supulv of 
small pieces of rag, to l»e u-ed once, am it hen 
burned, or, if the lire i*not quick, put into strong 
disinfectant, before being destroyed. The same 
course must be adopted, should poulticing he 
necessary. It used for an abscess, these poul¬ 
tices will he poisoned through and through, nml 
it is better to disinfect thoiftwghly before burning. 
Jt. is also a good plan to use a little Condy- 
subject to the doctor’s appioval— in the water 
used to make the poultice. Of tourso, anything 
in the shape ot discharge, whether by abscess 
or from tin oat or ear, very much increases the j 
difficulty of nursing, and calls for such great 
vigilance and care in handling, llmt am.ilcur' 
nursing is only allowable when it is impossible j 
to obtain better ; and indeed, in all eases <»i malig¬ 
nant seal let fever, the. patient Mill have a much 
hotter chance in skilled hands, very few of the 
inexpoiJeiiced being able to attend to the ques¬ 
tion ol infection, whilst having to battle with 
illness, hard enough to manage bv itself. 

lii oiduiary cases, not malignant, a cau*ful 
following out of the above rules will suffice ; but 
it is advisable also to disiuleit the air ot the 
room by the u-e of a spray-producer, two or 
three Unit s a day, m addition to a saucer of 
carbolic on each Bide of the bed. It is also well 
to wipe over the floor and furniture with a 
cloth damped m disinfectant. The debris of the 
room should always la* burned in a brisk fire, and 
never put into the ordinary dust-bin. 

Tn convalescent e, the same piecaulions mu-t be 
continued, even though the patient appeals ti> bo 
quite well; for peeling of the skin (desquamation) 
will sometimes in the slightest cases not begin till 
the foiuth week, and this is the period of greatest 
danger as regards the Bp re a<l of disease. The 
patient, if a child, will have his toys about him, 
and if an adult, will very likely be muling hooks 
from a circulating library and writing letters to his j 
friends, by both of which means he is sowing I 
infection broadcast; so that, for home-milling, 
it should he an inviolable rule that no letters 
si mil be allowed to go out of the sickroom till 
the doctor gives consent, and that all toys and 
books shall be burned when the general clearifng- 
up takes place. 

The length of quaUftifcme must he determined 
entirely by the doctor, for patients may continue 
to give off infection from the skin and internal 
organs long after any external sig^s have ceased ; 
and the nurse should encourage her patient to 
put up with the tedium of continued isolation, 
rather than rufi the risk of spreading what, those 


who know its worst forms will agree, is a terrible 
visitation. ' 

• Disinfectant baths, and sometimes oiling of 
the skin, precede the patient’s release from 
quarantine; but this is a matter for the doctor’s 
disciction. The nur.se should be particular to 
inquire whether half-quarantine or any special 
precautions are to be obeyed alter the patient 
has begun to mix with other people ; and no 
child should be allowed to return to school 
without a certificate, to the effect that ho is 
| flee lrmn the possibility of carrying infection. 

As regard** the final cleansing of the sickroom 
—if the above instructions have been carefully 
carried out, it will be enough to ste p all the 
bed-clothes; to sponge bed, mattress, and pillow- 
ticks, and all the lurmtiuc, with strong dis¬ 
infectant, and to sweep over floor, walls, and 
ceiling with carbolic powder, applied with a 
brush covered m flannel. Nothing need lie 
destroyed bejnnd unv unvvashuble articles worn 
by the patient during «onvideseeiice. llis to vs 
and*books, sponge, and brushes— those to he 
burned in a luisk fire. All washable clothes, 
intludmg bed linen and\the nnise's garments, 
should •receive a fuuil disinfectant bath before 
being washed m the oidmaiy way. It i» always 
well to ask the dor tor if he toii'-iders f-ucTi means 
sufficient; and should the nurse have reason to 
icai that the bed has become infected, she .should 
not hesitate to say so, for a bed is j*mt one of 
those things whnli is capable ol holding infec¬ 
tion for «i pra<tically unlimited time, and should 
tin iv be the le.i'-t doubt, it is vvi.-o to err on 
the -ale -idc, and ht the bed go away to be 
Ihotoughly dismleiled and re made. . 

Should the, doctor advise fumigation of the 
sukioom, it may ta-ily lie done as follows : move 
all furniture away from the walls, spicadmg out 
or hanging up cushions, blankets, &c. Shut the 
legister -the chimney having pivvioii-Iy been 
swept -close all ua>k» lound if, the windows or 
ventilators; then put an ordinary tin pail, half 
filled with water, in the middle of the room; 
lay {ictus* this a pan of tongs ; place the icqiusite 
amount ol sulphur- acrouling lo nations - on 
an old tin tray; pour ovir the sulphur a little 
spirit; place the tiay on the tongs; light the 
spud, and retire quickly, cloMng the door, arid 
fastening up the < racks all lound. The lumen 
of the sulphur will destroy any lingering 1 races 
of infection, and the pail of wafer preclude- the 
possibility of anything catching lire The room 
should be left thus lor twenty-four hour**, nml 
then thoroughly aired, door, window, and 
chimney being opened, for a couple of days; 
but even then the smell will continue for some 
litllo tune, and any furniture or clothing had 
hotter lx; left m the open air as long as con¬ 
venient. 

If a second room has been used, it will need 
the milder form of disinfecting, for though only 
the nurse has used it, she will most likely have 
carried with her some fever germs, especially in 
bad cases. 

It* sometimes happens that a person who has 
not had the fever is obliged to nurse a patient 
thus affected ; and in this case, she will need 
to exercise vigilance on her own account. She 
should never, if pos-ible, approach the patient 
while fasting. If she #an take her meals in 
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another room, all the better; and in waiting 
upon him, tdio should try to stand between him 
and the window through whieh air is coming 
in. Of course, she will endeavour to avoid catch¬ 
ing t}ie patients breath, and whilst coining into 
close quarters with him, she should try not to 
swallow. After every personal attention, * she 
should gargle in another room with some dis¬ 
infectant, and thoroughly wash her Jiands and 
nails with carbolic soap. Many people who 
neglect these precautions get a sore tnroat whilst 
nursing the fever, and though a nurse need not 
unnecessarily alarm herself should she feel such 
symptoms, she should never neglect to mention 
the fact to the doctor. 

Sjieakiiig of the doctor, suggests one very 
important consideration. 1 have already alluded 
to the fact tlmt many people will trust to home- 
doctoring in slight cases of fever; and unfortu¬ 
nately, it has become very much the fashion to 
denominate such attacks pourlatina, .‘is distin¬ 
guished from scarlet lever; whilst, as a fact, the 
names are as identical as the disc, uses, si ail alma 
being^imply the technical name lor scarlet fever ; 
and moreover, the after-effects, as well as the 
power of Bpreading infection, may he quite as 
grave in slight ca*>es as in more apparently 
serious attacks. Again, many mothers have not 
the slightest hesitation in undertaking the care 
of what they arc pleased to term ‘ only measles ; ’ 
and I have known children to he in actual 
danger before there has been the shadow of 
alarm on the part of the home-doctor. It h 
a pity such people cannot study the death-rates 
amongst children, and see how many victims are 
• annually sacrificed to the folly and ignorance 
which stamps this particular complaint as ‘so 
simple;’ for though, of course, some children 
who have been propeily cared for all through, 
sink, from special causes, o& a rule the reveise 
is tne truth; and the danger lies not so niuih 
in the disease itself—which really is of a mild 
character—as in those complications which arc 
liable to occur from tilt* commencement of the 
attack until some time after the patient appears 
to have quite recovered, and which need a prac¬ 
tised eye to discover and arrest in the very 
beginning. 

There is also this important consideration to he 
borne in mind—that it is by no means always 
easy to decide on the nature of a given complaint; 
for though in books the symptoms are duly 
arranged within decided limits, m actual experi¬ 
ence those limits are often entirely disregarded, 
so that the doctor even may not be able to im¬ 
mediately pronounce an opinion, even where the 
mother L perfectly sure—to her own thinking— 
of the nature of the disease; and this cv counts 
for the fact that in medical practice it is by no 
moans uncommon to discover that there has been 
scarlet fever of a previous date, by the presence 
of organic disease, the patient being very likely 
ignorant of anything more serious that an attack 
of measles, treated with the proverbial saftron- 
tea. 

One great difficulty in the way of checking the 
spread of measles is, that it is infectious during 
the early stage, when there is no rash, and the 
child appears to have only an ordinary cold; but 
it cannot hurt to try isolation, aud the same 
rules for disinfecting should be observed, though 


the period of quarantine will not be so long as 
for scarlet fever. ’ 

It is a bad plan to put two children suffering 
from an infections complaint to sleep together, 
the effect of winch is a constant mutual poisoning. 
Let each patient have his own bed, a‘nd till the 
fever has subsided at least, keep the childfiin 
separate. 

In whooping-cough there is the same difficulty 
as witli mea-les, lor there is danger of infection 
before the cough has assumed the peculiar sound 
from which it derives its name. As soon as the 
nature of the complaint is thus announced, the 
child should he isolated , hut beyond living sepa¬ 
rated from his playfellows, the only precautions 
needed are lo supply him with a basm half filled 
with, Condy’s lluid, and to fully dismlect his 
handkerchiefs before sending to the wash ; and if 
there ic. sudden sickness, to disinfect any article 
accidentally soiled. 

riiildren often suffer moie from t nor than 
from the actual cough. ‘Are I doing to shake?' 
wa-> the piliiul ery of my last little patient, 
and m such cases, ft' is a great comfort to the 
sufferer to let him rest atross your arm, thrown 
round Ins waist, during a paroxysm ; and if 
ever ‘spoiling’ is allowable, it is when every 
little excitement, bungs on the dreaded cough. 
In all hut the mildest eases, which are so slight 
as to need no medicine, 1 would urge the calling 
in of prompt medical advice, for, with delicate 
children, there is more or lev- liability to inflam¬ 
mation ol the air-passages, and the remedial mea¬ 
sures to he used are only fit for skilled hand j . , 
A'mr give n child anv of the various preparations ; 
sold as bpucilies tor whooping-cough; they mostly I 
contain injurious drugs, and a child requiring 
medicine needs also watching and caie beyond an J 
amateur’s. This is a spi.i lullv needed caution, 
lor many people are under the impression that 
the cure lor whoopuig-cough is being out u< doors, 
and though fresh air— especially change of air— 
is most desirable m convalescence, m the earlier 
stages, anything ol the nature of damp or keen 
wmd is enough to dip the stale on the side of , 
bronchitis or milammation of the lungs. 

Diphtheria is a very difficult disease to manage, 
because, whilst highly infectious, it is almost 
| impossible, in bad cases, to disinfect thoroughly 
j as you go on. Scarlet fever precautions-must be 
I rigidly carried out, and the room will probably 
need special disinfecting—according to the doctor’s 
orders—both during and after an attack. When 
the patient becomes too weak to sit up, he must 
be kept plentifully supplied with soft rags, which, 
after once using, should be thrown into strong 
disinfectant Wore being burned. 

Smallpox is still, unhappily, in-our midst, and 
though m the old clays it used to be dreaded, 
alike for it* innate horror and its almost unlimited 
power of spreading, it is now, I think, more 
easily managed than scarlet fever or diphtheria, 
bec.-tuse of the antidote always ready to hand. 
The great thing is to isolate or remove the patient 
at once, and to see that allVnembers of the house¬ 
hold needing it are re-varcjifated. I have known 
this plan succeed so well, that in a family of 
twelve children, the first patient has remained 
the last, in spite, too, of his having come into 
contact V7ith several of the unaffected, all of whom 
however, had been primarily vaccinated. One 
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eliudders to think of the terrible results that one 
such case would Have produced, not bo very many 
years ago; and those who refuse to hit their 
children be vaccinated, not only lay themselves 
open to danger, but expose their innocent victims 
to the chaifte of suffering, which needs to be seen 
or*felt toiie rightly qsti mated. 1 venture to say 
that no parent with any sort of kindly ieeling 
would neglect this simple safeguard, it he hud 
experienced only the torture of that peculiar, 
indescribable back-ache, which is frequently but 
the earnest of worse things to conic for the small¬ 
pox patient. 


COLONIAL TRAINING FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS. . 
Rapid as 1ms been our advance in almost e\eiy 
kind of social progress during the last forty or 
iitty years, it is probable that no greater strides 
have becu made m any department than in that 
which includes education. Yet how enormous : 
is the opening for further fi'Sngre-s m this direr- | 
tion ! Probably one-half of all oiu* social troubles j 
is dm 1 to the present lamentable neglect of the I 
great question of education— using the word m 
that wider Belize which includes not ‘ i-choolmg ’ 
mereh, but all sorts of general and technical 
training intended to fit men and women tor their 
special stations in life, if we look around in, 
we maj see—m spite of much distiess ami many 
complaints as to the keenness ot competition and 
scarcity ot employment—a considerable demand ■ 
for null,\ Inst-• lass workmen and woikwomen 
in not a low branchy* of industry. There is, 
both in this country and in our colonies, an 
almost unlimited demand for well-trained domestic 
servants and competent cooks; yet, in spite of 
this uiisupplied demand, may be seen in every 
direction—in the slums and back-streets ot 
London and other large towns, m the < ullages 
of the poor in country villages, in our jails and 
workhouses, all alike—numbers of growing girls 
and slovenly women, who, had they been taken 
in hand m time, might have been trained with 
ease to fill etliciently these vacant posts, instead 
of being allowed to load lives wlucli arc often 
nearly useless, and too often, lives of want and 
misery, if»not of crime. 

Then, again, there is not one of our colonies 
that -does not stand in the most grievous need 
of that which is the life aud soul of all 
countries—namely, population; yet, again, we 
have in England thousands upon thousuncls of 
loafers and ne’er-do-wells—let alone our paupers 1 
—many of whom are frequently *in the direst 
want, and neatly all of whom are now so irre¬ 
trievably set in the ruts of their wretched lives 
as to be utterly unable to profit by emigration, 
even if unlimited funds were forthcoming to 
send them out to the colonies. It is impossible 
to deny that, had these received proper attention 
when young, very much could have been done, 
with comparative ease, and great benefit ami 
economy to all qpacemed, towards converting 
them into exactly ttio kind of men our colonics 
so sorely want to till their millions of acres of 
vacant, though fertile, land. In short, greater 
care is needed in nearly every branch of industry, 
especially to triin the young to perform efficiently 


those particular duties in life for which they 
are destined. The ‘ raw' material ’—so to speak — 
tfe have in abundance, and it would actually 
cost less in the long-run to convert it into manu¬ 
factured goods of the kind required, than to 
allow it to run to waste, as is now so largely 
done. The subject of ‘technical education’ for 
mechanics and olheif of if like class lias been 
deservedly^receiving much attention of late; but 
this short-sighted nation still requires to be made 
to see more clearly that technical education, of 
one sort or another, is required in nearly every 
vocation in life—as much for the son of a 
country squire, destined some dav to become a 
member of parliament, as lor the ragged aud 
destitute children, many of whom might, with 
the ^leatest advantage to all concerned, be trained 
to become respectable domestic servants or thriv¬ 
ing colonist*. 

TIu* whole subject is a very large one, and 
it is not intended qi the present place to do 
more # than treat briefly of one of its minor, 
though still important, branches—that ot a 
eolonial training lor the sous of gentlemen and 
others of high birth and good education. 
Whether or not emigration in, ou the whole, a 
desirable thing for the. sons of clergymen, doc¬ 
tor*, and the like, i-. a point which will not be 
discussed herein ; it is enough to accept the f.ict 
that many such go out for better or for worse 
—too often, it must be admitted, for the latter, 
though tins is in most, if not all, cases ideally 
due. to a total want ol preparation for the lite 
of a colonist. A ret cut w liter, who must at 
least be credited with a good knowledge of his 
hiibjeet, says. ‘From long experience, J should 
say that not over ten jxr cent of the people 
above the rank of u lahouung man who go to 
America succeed there, though the reason of this 
is nut hard to find.’ This reason, lie goes on 
to explain, is, that ‘the greater number go with¬ 
out the slightest idea as to what they are going 
to do, or how they are going to do it; nor 
have they, m many instance , cither capital or 
practical knowledge enough to command success.’ 
it is the object of the present paper to point 
out how the one gieat cause ol tins too frequent 
failure may be best avoided. 

The training usually undergone by joung men 
of the middle and upper classes is of such an 
absurdly ridiculous kind, if intended to fit the 
object of it for the life of an emigrant, that one 
could hardly do otherwise than laugh at the 
whole matter, were it not clearly a case for 
serious commiseration. Let us select, for the 
j sake of example, a cast* which is fairly typical 
| of numberless others. We will imagine some 
country clergyman with perhaps a huge family 
and an income of, rffiy, three hundred pounds 
per annum—sufficient at .myrate to enable him 
to live respectably in bis comfortable rectory, 
but not sufficient to enable him to give all 
Ins sons a thorough training in any particular 
trade or profession. Under these circumstances, 
one at least will probably be destined for a 
coloiful life. The father of course sees the 
necessity of giving all his sons a good schooling, 
to commence with. The one whose fortunes .we 
are following is. accordingly sent to an establish¬ 
ment where lie obtains the usual amount of 
book-learning, which will»indude a more or less 
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thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek, as well 
as a fair acquaintance with arithmetic, geography, 
science, modern languages, and with that weari¬ 
some catalogue of the misdeeds of the groat 
potentates of past ages, commonly called history. 
The youth leads a faiily easy genteel life; his 
vacations are spent in visiting school-fellows, 
in picnics, boating-p'artics, cricket-matches, and 
similar recreations. In time, perhaps,, lie is pro¬ 
moted to one of the larger public schools, where 
he will probably make many friends and pick 
up a good deal of polish, but will learn little 
or nothing that will be of n^e to him in his 
after-life in the colonies. Yet, when this young 
man leaves school at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, his father too often fondly imagines 
that he has done all tint was required to fit 
his son for a colonial life. Had the son been 
destined, ns some of his brothers probably are, 
cither for the church, the arm), the bar, the 
navy, or the medical profession, the preliminary 
training he has already littdergom* would have 
fitted him fairly wt 11 for the further training 
he would have to undergo ; but, as he i-> declined , 
for the colonies, it may be truly said that not! 
only has he not received a training fitting him | 
for* his future life, lmt he has positively received ; 
a kind of trainin'/ hk^ v to wijd him for it. 

When lin- «!•■ ml!\ dressed, finely polished, | 
hook-learned young man finds lnniseU in due 
course in one or other of the colonies, ho at 
once lakes up his abode at some good club or 
hotel m one of the principal towns, calls on old 1 
acquaintances, presents his letters of introduction 
—if he have .in) - and proteges himself to be 1 
on the lookout tor employment. The idea of 
leaving the town, of going out into the country 
districts, and of t.iking wivieo with some plodding 
settlor, living in .i lough farmhouse, and doing 
lupst of the wink of the fauu with Ins own 
hands, is, naturally enough, quite foreign and 
repulsive to Ins whole nature. He has probably 
never done a stroke of really haid manual labour 
in all Ins life—has, m fact, never been brought 
up to do anything of the kind. Yet, practically 
speaking, almost the only kind of employment 
tiie colonies tail offer to new-comers is directly 
manual, and is usually connected with agri¬ 
culture ; and when the small stock of money 
which the emigrant brought out is exhausted, 
he will be compelled by necessity to take to this, 
kind of weak. It in Australia, lie probably goes 
up iuto the bush or the 1 baek-country and helps 
to herd cattle ; if in New Zealand, he may go 
to sheep-tending; it in the Canadian north-west, 
he may drift—as many■diave already clone—into 
the ranks of the mounted police, or lie may 
tum-to and woik for Ins hoard for sonic settler 
living in a rude and comfortless shanty on the 
prairie. When this period a i rives, the hardships, 
more or less inseparable at first from a settler’s 
life in a new country, come upon the ‘green¬ 
horn’ with ten times the severity they need have 
done, hud only his well-intentioned though mis¬ 
taken parent done what all those who have any 
acquaintance with the subject must reganl as 
the only rational thing to cio under the circum¬ 
stances—namely, to train his son with the special 
view of fitting him to the life for which he is 
destined. 

But the matter doeu not end with the emi- 


rant’s feeling of mental distress at finding 
imself, when fresh from a comfortable home, 
compelled to undergo—very likely among rough 
ami ignorant strangers—things which his previous 
bringing-up lias rendered distasteful’ to him— 
at first, at anyrate—to work in the open fields 
from dark to dark, to eat the coarsest uf coarsely 
])repaml food, and to lodge in a wretched shanty, 
if not for a time m the open air; for, even 
supposing that the emigrant is a determined 
young fellow', well supplied with the pluck and 
energy of youth, that lie struggles against, and 
m time overcomes his difficulties, still his lament¬ 
able want of experience is but partially removed. 
The success of his whole life as a colonist is 
still imperilled, lie knows little or nothing of 
agricultural matters, law probably never handled 
a plough or milked a cow, does not know how 
to swing an n\e, to put up a fence, or build 
the roughest of log-shanties ; perhaps hardly even 
knows how to harness a horse. \ i {, if he is 
ever to get on, he must know all these things ; 
and if the luckless youngster emhuvoursto start 
farming on Ins ofm account before he lias 
thoroughly learned them, lie will probably pay 
for the necessary experience a very large part, 
if not the whole, of his very limited capital, 
llis kn'iw'h*d«c of Latin and (fleck, his acquaint¬ 
ance vulh al' or i and history, will not m any 
way assist him to acquire, the experience lie 
must have. The poorest and woisl-cdunited farm- 
labouicr, however newly aimed, occupies for the 
tune a more desirable portion in life than a 
freshly nraved gentleman 1 * son of the < hiss indi¬ 
cated. The manual labour, the rough life, and 
the coaiso food are only what flic foiimr is 
accustomed to; while every settler would sooner 
employ him than the gentleman's son, because 
he has a piaetic.il auptamtanic with Ins trade 

Such a picture, us that now sketched is l.ot a 
pleasant one to contemplate ; yet it cannot be 
denied that thousands of well-bred young English¬ 
men, on first euu/iafrs'_\ have experienced hard¬ 
ships aud v. \ it’"ii nit.** as great as those de- 
senbed ; and it is certain that the parents of most 
of these must be accused of culpable ignorance 
or negligence in sending out their sons under such 
conditions. Of those who have succumbed under 
the hardships, and have drifted into the large 
towns, onl) to become whisky-diinkers wnd gam¬ 
blers, but little need be said, though they are not 
a lew. The wnler has already elated that it is 
not his intention to discuss the abstract desira¬ 
bility of emigration for gentlemen’s sons ; but he 
cannot icsist saying that, if the emigration is to 
be earned oq under such conditions as those 
described, it had far better not be carried on at 
all. This, however, leads directly to the ques¬ 
tion . ‘(fan nothing be done to alter this state of 
things ? ’ i. 

The only answer obviously is that, by rational , 
means, very much could undoubtedly Ini done to 
remedy it. These means would consist for the 
most part in the adoption of a special course of 
practical instruction for those destined for a 
colonial career. If this be A at done, the greater 
part of the blame for the too Acquent non-success 
of well-educated young men in the colonies must 
be laid at the door of the parents and others who 
are responsible for their training, rather than 
upon the young men themselves. 
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It is hardly to be expected that before the age of 
thirteen or fourteen years any boy should exhibit 
such marked characteristics as would enable a 
parent to decide whether or not his son was fitted 
tor a colonist's life ; but alter passing that age, 
the qncstioli can usually be answered with lair 
accuracy. “At this period of life, therefore, those 
youths who are destined for a colonial career 
should he taken from the ordinary schools, and 
sent to others at which they would undergo a 
course of instruction specially planned with a 
view to fit them for commencing life m the i 
colonies at, say, the age of seventeen to nineteen. 
It is essential that the practical nature of Mich 
an education should be its mam characteristic. 
Whilst ordinary school-work should be in no 
way neglected, the pupils should gradually be 
.accustomed, as an integral part of their educa¬ 
tion, to perform real, outdoor, manual labour. A 
^library master—ns distinguished from a putrftotl 
' master—should, therefore, bo provided, exactly as 
m an ordinary school. Side by side with his 
aiithmetic, languages, and the like, each pupil 
should be taught to handle%the plough; to do 
rough carpentering and blacksmith’s work of 
various kinds, including the building of bridge*, 
and houses, the shoeing of horses, and the icpair- 
mg ot cart-*, farm-implements, and machinery ; to 
do simple < oolcery ; to take chnige of and manage 
j horses and other live-stock ; and generally, to 
perform with hi-* own hands most of the oidmary 
operations of an English farm. 

In addition to the foregoing essentials, it is 
very desiublo that the pupil*, should have a 
fair]v coiujfrelien*’i\e knowledge ol the theory of 
farming, ol the prim inles of geology, and ot the 
charge of engines and other maclnneiy. There 
me, of course, other things which it would be, 
advantageous for the pupil to know something ot, 
such as the rudiments of book-keeping, land- 
surveying, dam building, seamanship, ami other 
matters mentioned m the rather alarmingly long 
list, ol liecessaiy accomplishments given by Major- 
general Kc titling in his valuable paper, ‘ Whit her 
sludl I send 111 / houf' (Nutebenih Cenlnrif, July 
18S3). It may be thought by some that tin* list 
of requirements given above is tiiinere'-sdiily 
long; but it should he remembered tli.it, m 
young countries, the ‘division ot labour’ is not 
nearly scf complete fts in older ones . every man 
is in no slight degree a ‘jnck-of-all-trades.’ A 
art of each day should he devoted to each 
ind of instruction. At certain stated hours, one 
class shouhl turn to outdoor work, another to 
school-work, while another might be learning 
how to cook. Early rising should certainly be 
enjoined l>y the rules of the establishment; and, 
amusing as fix* idea may seem at first, it would 
l>e well if, (luring the pleasanter portions of the 
year, the, pupils were given some expenenee of 
# camp-life. Clearly, if the object is to tit the 
pupils for a colonial life, the accommodation pro¬ 
vided should he of a plain and inexpensive kirtd ; 
and as the institution should be situated m the 
country, where rents am> the expenses of living 
are low, and as tjx* work done by the pupils 
whilst learning wotfld to some extent benefit the 
institution, it is certain that the cost of such an 
education would bo considerably less than that 
of ordinary schooling ; while at the same time 
it would most’effectually prepare the pupils for 
---------. ------- 


their future career, instead of actually unfitting 
them for it. 

*It is quite unnecessary to enumerate other small 
details as to how the establishment should be 
conducted. Such a training as that described 
would undoubtedly have about it much that 
•would amuse and fascinate youths of sixteen or 
seventeen years ; and it niaf be very safely stated 
that lad# vjlio wore too delicate to undergo such 
a course of training, or to whom such a hie would 
be distasteful, would certainly fail m the colonies, 
and consequently, should never be stfiit there. 

Undoubtedly, the foregoing si heme of education 
couhl be most effectively carried out by the 
establishment of a ‘Colonial Training College’ on 
an extensive scale, with a regular staff of teachers, 
and a sufficiently large extent of farm-laml 
attached. Tins would of course luvohe the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of money ; but 
if done in a rational manner, there ought to be 
no question ot the iystitution being a self-sup- 
pnrtiyg and remunerative concern, while the 
benefits it .would confer upon the pupils would 
be \orv great. Much good couhl, however, be 
accomplished by the ado] it ion of far simpler 
means. • There are many large farmers in the 
eastern counties and elsewlieie who might pro¬ 
fitably utilise one of the large and rambling, 
though comfortable old houses—now so often 
filled with the lam dies of several labourers— 
belonging to their ‘oil-hand’ farms, as a school, 
with a competent master - pci Imps the clergyman 
of the parish—engaged to superintend the scho¬ 
lastic studies of, sav, twenty or thirty pupils, and 
another teacher to direct their practical outdoor 
work. The pupils should, under proper super¬ 
vision, he requned to take part in the actual work 
of the, farm; they would have the chance of 
becoming good shots—a matter of some import¬ 
ance m the <domes; and they would enjoy all 
the other advantages of English country life. The 
farmer, on the other hand, ought to he able, if | 
he managed his umlcitaking skilfully, to profit, ! 
in these times of agricultural depression, both by 
the unpaid-foj labour of ln.s pupils and by the 
more direct protends of the establishment The 
scheme thus roughly sketched out is well woitli 
a trial. 

It is true that there ale Agiicnltural Colleges 
of \anoiis kinds both in England and m the 
colonies; but vorv few, if any, ol these exactly 
answer the requirements of the ease. Those m 
this country art*, \ery naturally, better fitted for 
In lining English farmers than colonial sutlers; 
while youths sent to those iu the colonies would 
have to undergo an nnnwessarily early separation 
from homo and inends, and would lose the great 
benefits derivable from the influence of English 
lctiucuient and a sound English education At 
the present time there are in England several 
institutions more or less nearly answering to the . 
required description. The Agncultuial School at 
Aspatvia, near (‘atlisle, trains some of its pupils 
for the colonies ou moderate terms. Accommoda¬ 
tion for a limited number of pupils and excellent 
opportunities for properly training them arc pro- ; 
vided on the Eastwood Manor Estate, of seven 
hundred acres, near Bristol; but the terms are 
above the means of the class lrora which the 
majority of emigrants are drawn. An institution 
at Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, under the name of j 
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| ‘The Colonial College and Training Farms, 
Limited,’ promises very closely to answer to 
the requirements of the case. It is to lie 
regretted that the scheme for the establish¬ 
ment of a suitable college on an extensive tract 
of land which has been acquired in Dorset¬ 
shire for that express purpose, as foreshadowed 
in Major-general Feilding’s article already alluded 
to, has not yet been carried out, though it lias 
not been abandoned. The case of the ordinary 
English ‘farm-pupil’ has little or no beanng 
upon the matter m hand ; while, of the system 
under which young men are placed out with 
settlers m the colonies to he taught farming, the 
best that can be said is that it usually leads to 
fraud. 


SHARP SAYINGS. 

In Ireland, a sharp fellow is said to he as Vnle 
as the fox oi liallybothorcm, which used to read 
the papers eveiy morning to find out where the 
hounds were to meet. It was probably an Irish¬ 
man who said: ‘Man is like a potato—never 
sure when he. wilf get Into hot-water.' But l’at 
lias" rivals in many countries, some of whom 
could run him close in repartee and sharp 

sayings. 

It must have been some foreigner taking off 
our national reserve who described the meeting 
of two Englishmen on a steamer in nud-ocean. 
One asked: ‘Going across 7 ’ ‘Yes. Are you?’ 
And there the conversation ended.—A gentle¬ 
man at a foreign restaniant who had , 111 st been 
assisted to a bottle ol wine, was thus addressed 
by the smiling proprietor of the establishment • 
‘Now, what do you think of my wine, eli ? 
Genuine first rate stuff, isn’t it?’-‘0 yes; as 
far as that goes,’ replied the other, smacking 
his lips; ‘it burly makes one’s mouth ini/rr’ 
—An item from a German paper says: ‘ The, 
cashier of a Prussian bank has absconded with 
a considerable sum of money, and will, according 
to astronomical calculations be seen again m 
four hundred and fifteen year-.’ 

Many a hom’dmg-house patron gits into hot- 
water when he ladles out the soup, says one 
of the American papers, which generally contain 
some smart sayings on various topics. Another 
paper commenting on the abortion that the 
human figure is six times the length of the 
feet, remarks, that the Chicago people must be 
about twelve feet high. Willi much humour 
and satire, we are informed how a lamentable 
mistake was lately made by a girl in St Louis. 
She married a man under the impression that 
he w'Oo her father’s coachman, and he turned out 
to be a Mexican nobleman. She prononueed him 
a fraud, and wants to get rid of him. 

‘Can dogs find their way homo from a dis¬ 
tance?’ is a question frequently asked. It is 
according to the dog. Tf it is one you want to 
get rid of, he can find his way back from Africa, 
if it is a good one, he is apt to get lost if he 
goes round the corner.—A great writer says: 
‘A man ought to carry a .pencil and note &>wn 
the"Thoughts of the moment.’--* Yes,’ remarks 
K 'Yankee editor ;*‘4nd otie 'short pencil devoted 
exclusively to that use would lost some men we 
know about two thousand years, and then have 
the original point 011 .’ < 


Some men, says another writer, are ever ready 
to offer a remedy for everytlring. The other 
day we remarked to one of these amateur apothe¬ 
caries : ‘An idea struck us yesterday;’ and 
before we could finish he advised us: ‘ Rub 
the part affected with arnica.’ 

The man who said, ‘A landlady who boards 
her lodgers, like the re^t of us, has her weak 
and strong points, the weak being her coffee, 
and her strong, the butter,’ would probably be 
ungallant enough to agree with the following: 
‘The reason why a woman always adds a post¬ 
script to her letter is because bhe’s bound to 
have the last word, if she has to write it herself.’ 


Equally uncomplimentary was the man who, 
reading that a woman's voice can be heard for 
two an lies by a man m a balloon, remarked that 
perhaps that was the reason so lew men go up 
in a balloon. 


A wit says the times are so duP that it is 
difficult for him even to collect his ideas. Per¬ 
haps this is the man, said to lx , o lazy that 
lie has worked hut once, and that was when he 
was labouring midfr a mistake. Another wag 
says: ‘To forget a wrong is the best revenge, 
particularly if the other fellow is bigger than 
you.’—‘1 do not say that that man will ‘•teal,’ 
said a witness on a trial ; ‘but if I was a chicken, 
T’d roost high when he was around.’ A humo- 
t 1 st says: ‘11 yon flunk no 01 m cares for you 
in this cold w'orld, just tell your neighbour* 
that you piopo"c to keep hens You will be 
surprised to see what an immediate interest they 
will manliest in you.’ A philosopher declares that 
no thoroughly occupied man was ever"miserable ; 
but tb.it philosopher is reminded by anotlur 
that he probably never spent a forenoon among his 
friends trying to borrow a five-shilling piece. 

‘The wisest of all sayings,’ said a member 
in a club, ‘is the old Greek maxim, “Know thy¬ 
self.”’—‘Fes,’ r<marked another; ‘there 4 .1 deal 
of wisdom in it; “ Know’ thyself,” hut n< \er intio- 
ducc a friend.’ A country-woman made an amus¬ 
ing remark to a thirsty tourist who had emptied 
several cups of milk and asked for more. Bring¬ 
ing him a large howl filled with milk, she said : 
‘One would think, sir, you had never been 
weaned! ’—A young married man gazing at two 
trunks iu the hall belonging to his mother-in- 
law, sadly obsei ved: ‘ She has brought her 
clothes to a visit; would that she lmd brought 
her visit to a < lose.’ As witty was the critic’s com¬ 
ment on hearing that a lawyer had composed a 
poem on ‘ My (!on science.’ * It ought to sell well,* 
said he ; ‘the public are fond of novelties.’ 

Speaking of dancing, a clergyman hit the 
right nail on the head when he remarked ‘that 
people usually do more harm witk their tongues 
than with their toes.’—‘What is the usual defi¬ 
nition of conscience?’ asked a mar of his pastor. 
‘A man’s rule for his neighbour’s conduct is 
about the way it comes out practically,’ was the 
apt reply.—* What a number of ladies there were 
at church this morning wearing sealskin cloaks! ’ 
exclaimed Smith’s wife. ** ‘ I counted no less than 
twenty-seven.’ ' 

‘Do you'think that is the proper way to.occupy 
one’s mind whfle at church?’ replied Smith. ‘I 
didn’t notice a single one.’ 

‘One "can scarcely lie expected to notice such 
things, when one ’« asleep,’ was the sharp retort. 




RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES. 


Not very complimentary to the sex wms the 1 
answer of an old 'bachelor to a young mother, 
who exclaimed : ‘ Shouldn’t you like to have 
a family of rosy boys about your knees?’—‘No, 
ma’am,’ sard ho; ‘I’d rather have a lot of 
yellow boy5 in my pocket.’ 

•You Sify your brother is younger than you, 
yet he looks much older.’—‘Yen, lie has seen 
a great deal of trouble ; but I never married,’ 
was the ready reply. More sarcastic is the next. 
‘Are you fond of tongue, sir?’-—*i was always 
fond of tongue, madam, and like it ntdl* 

‘John, what is the liest thing to feed a parrot 
on?’ asked an elderly lady of her l*a< lielor 
blather, who hated parrots. ‘Arsenic 1 ’ grulilv 

answered John. 

Rather severe are the three following com¬ 
ments. ‘I’ve turned many a woman’s head/ 
boasted a French claifdv. ‘Yes-/ replied his 
hearer—‘away from yon.’--‘That’s tin* sort of 
umbrella that people appropn.de/ said a gentle¬ 
man to a companion one morning, showing him | 
a very handsome one. ‘ Yes/ rejoined his com-; 
pnniou quickly; ‘f thonglit %o when l saw you 
holding it.’ -The guests having dined, the host 
hands round a box of cigars. ‘I don’t smoke 
myself/ he says ; ‘but yon will find them good-- 
my man steals more of them than any other 
bland T evet had ’ 


Tin: value ok si n shine. 

‘Wiiat a horrible glare 1 The sun will bike nil 
the colour out of the carpet;’ and such-like 
remarks, issue daily lrom the lips ot thrillv 
housewives in summer. The value of sunlight 
is but little understood, and y< t its advantage, 
are apparent everywhere. Note the pale cheeks 
of tin- town-bred child which passes more than 
half its existence in the house, and winch; 
when out of doors, the buu usually roaches 
through a veil-like cloud of smoke. Note, again, 
u geranium grown in a dimiv-ligliled cellar. 
Its leaves will l*o pale, if not almost white, 
for Lack of sunlight, and it will look only what 
it is—a weakly, sickly plant. Transplant child 
and geranium into the country -- roses bloom at 
the end of a few weeks on the checks ol' one, 
flowers and green leaves appear on the other. 
But sunlight does nforc than give- rosy cheeks 
and health; it absolutely prevents disease 111 
many cases; for, if given time enough, it kills 
the 'enns of the* air which produce putrefaction. 
It seems to be a wonderful provision of nature 
that the putrefaction which is often caused hy 
the heat of the sun, can be prevented, or even 
stopped after it has commenced, by exposure 
of the putrefying substance to direct sunlight. 
This fact is evidenced in sun-dried meat or fish. 
Jf the meat o» fish, instead of being hung m 
# tlio sun, were placed, subject to a similar heat, 
*in tlio shade, it would quickly become tainted. 
It is clear, therefore, that the light has *as 
important an influence in the operation as the 
heat. The latter dries up*the juices; the former 
prevents putrefaction? for in sunlight, the germs 
which bring about* that state cay not continue 
to live. 

Many experiments have been attempted to 
determine the jffect of sunlight on gernrt; hut 
the results have been anything but satisfactory, 


being ratlier mystifying than otherwise. A 
French savant, M. Duclaux, lias, however, recently 
conducted, certain experiments on the ordinary 
I germs of the air that produce putrefaction, with 
some definite and therefore gratifying results. 
The experiments, though no doubt difficult to 
i carry out, were veiy simple in their nature, and 
an* quite within the coiuprtjlieiision of the ordi¬ 
nary reflet 

M. Duclaux commenced hy cultivating the 
microbes which are chiefly responsible for the 
‘turning’ of nnlk, because a microbe that can 
break down a substance such as milk would, 
generally speaking, be vvrv similar to the disease 
germ that breaks down tin* tissues of the body. 
At the germ-forming penod, he introduced some 
into each of a number of carefully sterilised flasks. 
The "flunks he then stopped with wool, so that 
the air, but no fre-h germs, could enter. The 
v.inotirf flasks were then treated m different ways. 
Some were exposed lo.simlight; others were kept 
in ordinary light—that is, not in the sun ; others, 
again, were kept m an ordinary light, but in a 
temperature equal to sun-heat. The results 
proved the great value of *milight. The milk 
in the flasks which were exposed to heat only, 
turned putrid almost immediately—that is to 
say, the germs piv-erved their vitality. (It had 
been ascertained that for three years the germs 
could be exposed to a tropical heat, provided 
there was no dire< t sunlight, without harm to 
them.) The results were very different with 
regard to the lla-k-. exjto-ed to the sunlight: in 
the-e. it was found that, after a month, the 
power of putn lotion of the germs decidedly 
diminished, and that their vitality was lowered. 
Alter two month-’ exposure, the noxious germs 
were destroyed m two out of five, flask«. There 
the experiments stopped. It is probable, if not 
icrtain, that different varieties of got ms require 
different periods of exposure to sunlight to be 
killed. 

These w ientific experiments’ are valuable as 
showing Jew mankind is benefited by sunlight. 
That mankind is so benefited has been acknow¬ 
ledged for ages by thoughtful persons, though the 
extent of those benefits are not po generally 
known or appreciated as they ought to Ik*. 
Except in the hottest summer weather, sunlight 
should be admitted lively into houses ; and never, 
even on the plea flmt otheiwise the sun will 
put out the fire, should blinds be pulled wholly 
or paitially down m winter. It should nfc the 
same time 1)0 borne in mind tlmt m hygiene, 
fresh an* ranks equal to sunlight in importance. 

‘ Live (hi the sunny c#de ot the street, for 
there the doctor never comes/ is a proverb 
which should never .he forgotten, and is the 
outcome, not of scientific experiments, but of the 
expel n nee of generations. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES. 

Di'RIVJ the twelve months ending December 31, 
188-1, the total number of personal accidents on 
all tfte railways and on railway premises in 
the United Kingdom amounted to one thousand 
one hundred and eighty-six persons killed and 
eight Ihotisaud and twenty-three injured. This 
of course includes passengers, railway servants, 
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trespassers, suicides, and all other classes, and all 
hinds ot accidents; hut the number oi persons 
killed and injured from accidents to trains, 
rolling-stock, or permanent way, &c., is very 
much smaller, there being thirty-one passengers 
killed and eight hundred and sixty-four injured ; 
and of servants of Companies or contractors, 
twenty-three were killed and one hundred and 
fifteen injured. 

By accidents from other causes, but still con¬ 
nected with the movement of vehicles used exclu¬ 
sively upon railways, ouc hundred and four 
passengers were killed and six hundred and 
twenty-seven injuied ; while from the same class 
of accidents, five hundred and twenty-three 
servants of Companies or contractors were killed 
and two thousand two hundred and four injured. 
These ‘acciddits fiom other tames* include, in 
the case of passenger*, falling between trains and 
platforms (twenty-tunc killed and sixiy-one 
injured) ; falling on to the platform, ballast, &<*., 
when getting in and out of train* (six killed 
and four hundred and five injured); accidents 
whilst crossing the line at stations (foilv-one 
killed and twenty-two injured); from falling 
out of eaiTiages during the travelling r p trains 
(seven killed and thirty injured, Ac ). This class 
of accidents includes, in the cast* of sen unis, 
accidents during shunting and othei operations 
while on duty, and whilst crossing or standing 
on the line on duty ; accidents fiom coming in 
contact with budges, &c., during the travelling 
ot trains, &o. 

During the year, sixty-five persons were killed 
and tvventv-seven injured while passing over 
railways at level crossings. ()! trespassers, two 
hundred and imwty-hve were killed nml one 
hundred and eight)-*evi n injuied ; while, fifty- 
three, persons (ommitted suicide. Eoity other 
persons weie killed and sewutv -six injured, not 
coming m any of the classifications given 
above. 

In the class of accidents occurring on lailvvay 
promises but not connected with the movement 
of vehicles used exdusively on rail wav s, fifty- 
two persons were killed and three thousand lime 
bundled and twenty-llme liijund. Out of these, 
six of the killed and two hundred and forty-one 
of the injuied were passengers ; seven killed and 
ninety-four injured were penons on business at 
station*; and flic remainder, thirty-nine killed 
and three thousand five bundled and eighty- 
eight injured, were seivants. In connect ion with 
this class of aceidt nt-, several of a very peculiar 
nature may bo noticed. They include three 
passengers killed and one hundred and .lourleen 
injured while ascending or descending step* at 
stations, thilly -Tii ne injured by being struck by 
barrows and tailing over packages, ike., on station 
plutforms, and two killed and thirty injured 
from falling off platforms. In the case of 
servants, six vveie killed and nine hundred and 
eighty-two injured while engaged in loading and 
unloading or sheeting wagons; three were killed 
and three hundred mid twenty-two injured by 
flu* falling of wagon-doors, bales of goods, Jymps, 
fie. ; six wen* killed and two hundred and thirty- 
three injured from falling oft platforms, ladders, 
&c.; from stumbling whilst walking on the line 
or platform-, one was killed and two hundred 
and thirty-four were i njured; while working at 


cranes or capstans, three were killed and one 
hundred and sixty-nine injured ; and one was 
killed and forty-nine were injured by being 
trampled on or kicked by horses. The occupa¬ 
tion of a platelayer on a railway would seem 
to be a very dangerous one, for during, the 
twelve months, one hundred and twenty-five 
servants of this class were killed and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four injured. 

After reading all these particulars of killed 
and injured, it might be inferred that railway 
travelling is a dangerous mode of transit; but 
when the number ol passengers carried is taken 
into coiiHidciatinn, it will be found that such is 
by no means the ease. During the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1884, over six hundred and 
ninety-five million passengers were conveyed oil 
all the railways in the United Kingdom, and, 
as stated before, the number of passengers killed 
during the same* period from accidents to trains, 
rolling-stock, &c, was thirty-one, at. I flu* number 
injuied, eight hundred and sixtv -four, or an 
average, vciv nearly, ot one kil'id out. of eveiy 
twenty-two million^carried, and one injured out 
ol eveiy eight hundred thousand carried. 

Dining the year, thirty-urn* horses, thirty-nine 
oxen uud cows, one hundred ami thirty-two 
sheep, ten pigs, and fen donkeys were run over 
and killed. \Ve wonder how many clogs ' 


‘WAIT FOR ME.’ 

Skvwako juns tlie little stieam, 
Where the wagoner uwls Ins team. 
Whole, between the banks of moss, 
Stand the stcjiping-stonch to nous. 
Oei them comes a little mind, 
Laughing, not a bit ati.ml, 

Motlioi, there upon the shine, 
(’tossed them safely just Indore 
This the little lassie’s plea - 
Wait for me, wait foi me! 


Ah, so swift the watets run, 

One false step, ’tvvoe all undone; 
Little he.ul 1 logins to heat, 

Feanng fm the little feet 
Soon hei iear will all be lost, 

When the stopping-stoned aio crowed; 
Tinoe more jot on which to stand— 
Two inoie—one more—then on land ! 
’Th the little lassie’s plea— 

Wait for me, wait for me ! 


Ah, for you, my laughing lass, 

When the yeais have come to'pass, 

May one still lie near to guide 
While yon cross Life’s river wlidc. 

When no helping hand is near, 

None, if you should call, to hear, 

Think, however far away, 

MotliPi still knows all you say; 

E'en m heaven he'-ds your plea— 

Wait for me, wait for me 1 
1 G. Clitton Bingham. 
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THE STORY QF LAND. 

As xvlint is (omprehensm ly 4 <allo«l ‘the Land 
Question’ is occupying so mn<h thought and 
attention everywhere in the country just now, 
and seems likely to attain even <,uater pi<»- 
inmeine, we have thought it would lu* of inleiest 
to piesent a l>rnf liistuinul iktMi ol the system 
ol Jaml-teimie in Bntain and ot the giouth and 
changes in the 1 public huiehiis on land. Jt would 
serve no good purpose to <*onsidtr the eemdition-i 
oi Boedety in aneient Bntain pi ior to and 
during tin* Roman iule, for vvhalevei tin-a* con¬ 
ditions were 1 , the y we to di pi Heel hy the Savon 
invasion. As it to the coining ol the Savon-' 
that we leiok for the beginning of the ‘making 
ot England,’ ho it is from the Anglo Savon 
jH'iiod that we must time the lights in and 
the burdens on land.* 

Of the Teutonic raeo, vvhhh from the fifth 
to the seventh mitury ov’erran Biitain, wo have 
Mr Green’s authority for saying that ‘the basis 
of tlieir society was the flee landholder.’ 
They were hound together by blood-bond, 
which wideued, with settlement, into a tie 
of land. •‘Land with the German iaee seems 
everywhere,’ says Mr Green, ‘to have been the 
accompaniment of full freedom. The freeman 
was strictly the freeholder, and the exercise ot 
his full rights as a five member of tin* com¬ 
munity to which he belonged vvvvj inseparable 
from the possession of bin “holding.”’ Besides 
the freemen or whurls , there were the nobles or 
corls, from whom were selected the leaders in 
war-time and the rulers of villages in times of 
peace. The selection was voluntary; and the 
nobles had no legal privileges above the frae- 
men, who were the actual rulers as well as the 

* The chief uuthoritifa # conaulfccd for thiB articlo are: 
Green’s Short History V the En-jlieh People; Hallam'n 
Constitutional History of England; the»Cobden Club’s 
Systems of Land-tenure in Various Countries; Dowell’s 
History of Taxation and Taxes m England; Arthur 
Arnold’s Free Land; and the official Statistical 
Abstracts. 


posse«sois ot the sc ttlemeuH Tt was thu* u rme 
ol republican landowmis who dispossessed the 
ancient Biilons, aiul who, &s soon as the Idoody 
work ol» conquest was over, settled down‘to 
occupy and tdl the land as they lnd done in 
then* noithein home. The tonquered land was 
divided by lot among the conqueiors, tin* freemen; 
and piisonei s-at-vvar unable to pay ransom, became 
the serfs—ploughmen, shepherd'., tow herd*., &.c.— 

I of tin* eapturer. Out of these appoi turned laud*., 
again, the kings rewaidccl by gilts of seitious 
tim-.e w ho remit red the State signal wrvit e. Thus 
I nro-o the theqn^ who superset led the old iorl*> 
ami became the foundation of the English nohility 
in Britain. 

Soni ty, then, in the Amdo-Savon period was 
composed ol landed propi ietors (oi freemen) 
and blawi, and the rulers were elected by 
and endowed by the freemen. Neither gold 
nor cattle nor any other movable wealth 
would make a man a ‘freeman.’ Land was 
not only the basis of civil rank, but also the 
foundation of all personal privileges. The 
survival of this state of things is to be seen 
in our ow u day in the high estimation in 
which property in land is held, its social import¬ 
ance, and its political infiueme. And it was in 
such a condition of society that we trace the 
genesis of the taxation of privately owned land 
for the needs of the commonwealth. The kings 
subsisted on the produce ert the folklands allotted 
to tlum; and when all the kingdoms of the 
Savon Heptarchy merged under one sovereign, , 
the seveial territories so allotted became one great 
royal demesne. Besides this, from every shire ! 
where folkhmd had been allocated to others or 
appropriated by townships, the king received an 
agieecl compensation, which was called the feorum 
fultum. Taxes for special purposes were from 
time Ij time imposed by the Witenagemote, and 
one of these taxes was the shijydd, which took 
the form of a levy upon every shire for the 
provision and equipment of ships of war in 
proportion to the property |>f the shire. But the 
first express tax upon land was the Bane geld. 
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This was levied in A.D. 091, and its object was to 
rake money wherewith to buy off tlu* Danish 
rovers who were ranging the coasts and harrying 
the -villages. It was imposed at first at the 
rate of one shilling for every hide of land 
held by freemen. A hide of land used to, be 
considered one hundred acres, but is now con¬ 
sidered to have meant one hundred amt twenty 
acres. The rate grew, as the incursions of the 
Danes increased, and sometimes ran up to four 
shillings the hide. When fast imposed this t,i\ 
realised ten thousand pounds. This was in 991; 
but in 1002 the Danegehl had to provide twenty- 
four thousand pounds; in 1007 thirty-six thou¬ 
sand pounds; in 1012 forty-eight thousand pounds; 
and in 1018 seventy-two thousand pounds. 

Although this tax was devised lor the express 
purpose of buying olF the Danes, it was retained 
long after the Danes had ceased to trouble. * The 
revenue was found very useful, and it was always 
possible to ‘expect’ attaiks, which would justify 
the levy. Still, like all taxes, it was "cry un¬ 
popular, and became increasingly difficult to collect, 
so much so, that the kings had often to gathei 
in the money at the point of the sword, and to 
employ their paid soldiers as collectors. The 
Danegeld endured till Hie time of Edward the 
Confessor, who abolished it 

Of the system of land-tenure in the time of 
the Anglo-Saxons, it is to be observed that free¬ 
men had absolute right to alienate their lands 
by gift or sale, to dispose of them by will, and 
to transmit them by inheritance. There was 
obligation for military service in case of inva¬ 
sion, and there was also a law by which in 
some cases land reverted to the State on failure 
of male heirs. There was thus something like 
a resemblance to feudalism even before the 
Norman Conquest. 

When the Normans came, William simply 
stepped into possession of the propcity of his 
royal Saxon predecessors. That property, or 
demesne, had grown to he of vast extent, and 
was considered to be inalienable from the Crown 
The Norman kings added to it the lands which 
they confiscated from rebellious Englishmen. For 
a time, the revenue from the royal demesne was 
sufficient for the requirements of the Conqueror, 
supplemented as it was by the right to assess 
the tenants of the demesne on occasions of extra¬ 
ordinary military expeditions; to impress car¬ 
riages and horses whenever and w'lierever required 
for the conveyance of the royal household and 
impedimenta,; to receive supplies of provisions, 
&c., at prices fixed by the king’s officer; and to 
claim a cask or two from every cargo of wine 
entered at any port. But by-and-by the Danc- 
geld was reimposed—namely, in 1084, wly.cn an 
attack was threatened by Sweyn of Denmark. 
The rate this time was higher than ever— namely, 
six shillings per hide of land. This land-tax 
was imposed from time to time by all the 
Norman kings, at varying rates; and in Stephen’s 


time, became an annual charge of two shillings 
per hide. It can be traced on the Exchequer 
Jtolls down to 11(53. 

But Norman William also introduce^ the feudal 
syctem, which changed the conditions o,f the tenure 
of land. Repeated revolts of the English lecj, to 
the repeated confiscation of lands, which were re¬ 
distributed among bis Norman supporters. These 
allocations were made with obligations for speci¬ 
fied military services in return, and gradually the 
whole of the landowners of the country were 
brought under the same system of vassalage. The 
feudal system was not completely established until 
the linn* of William Rufus, although the Dooms¬ 
day Book placed all landowners us vassals either 
to the king or to some tenant of the king. 

Under the feudal system, every vassal was 
hound, in return for the land he held, to as-ist 
his lord in fight; and tlie lord-, in turn, were 
hound to aid tlie king in pioporlion to the extent 
of their estates. At first, there was no clear limit 
of service ; hilt the arrangement in time became, 
that a knight was to W* furnished lor every foui to 
five hides of land field of which the annual value I 
was twenty pounds. The term for such service 
became also limited to foity days annually ; so the 
tax paid by tlie landowners to the slate, repre¬ 
sented by the king, was then* own personal ser¬ 
vice, and that of a knight tor ev»iy ‘knight’s 
fee’ they held, for .tlie term named. This was 
the ordinary service; but there was also special 
service reqtilled for special occasion*, which was 
usually commuted into a money payment. The 
Norman s>stout also established piimogenitnrr, 
and removed the light to alienate land or to 
device it by will. Not until the time of ITcnrv 
VIII. w f as the power restored for tin* testamentary 
disposition of land; and not until the time of 
Charles IT. was military tenure finally abolished 
by law. 

The Court of Exchequer was e-taolished by 
William the Conqueror, and was so railed because 
of the checkered eloth laid on the table where 
| the accounts and money were placed for audit. 

Tt was in the reign of Henry II., and by 
arrangement with this Court of Exchequer, that 
the military obligation upon landowners was 
transformed into a fixed money-tax. This tax 
was called «s cuicu/e (shield-money), and was at 
the rate of two marks, or twenty-six shillings 
and cighlpence, for every knight’s fee of land- 
equal to twenty pounds of annual rental. The 
rate was only exigible in case of war or 
threatened war, and varied from time to time 
according to circumstances. In the same reign, 
the peculiar obligations of the tenants of the 
royal demesne were also commuted into money 
payments, called tallage, which ’was assessed on 
different bases for town and country. 

The scutage continued to be levied as required 
for more than a century, and at times was so 
onerous that it was provocative of continual 
disputes between the nobles and the king. Ulti¬ 
mately, in 1213, some, of the nobles pleaded ex¬ 
haustion by previous levies, denied liability, and 
refused to pay any more. „ Then came Magna 
Charta, one of the clauses of which was, that 
‘ No scutage or aid shall be imposed in the king¬ 
dom unless by the common consent of the realm, 
except for the purpose of ransoming the king’s 
person, making his first-born son a knight, and 
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marrying bis eldest daughter once; atul the aids 
(levie.-.) for these purposes shall be reasonable 
ih amount,’ Another clause provided for the 
calling and constitution of the ‘common counsel 
of the realm’ for imposing scutage. Alter this, 
scylage lyas levied at different tunes down to 
1322, and then disappeared. 

But another form of land-tax was devised in 
1194, to take the place of the Danegeld. It was 
called the carucay , because it was levied .upon 
the earucate or quantity of land that could he 
ploughed by one plough in one season. The 
rate of the first carucnge was two shillings the 
earucate; hut it appears for the last tune in. 
1224, and is thereafter replaced by a general 
tax on movables. This was leviable upon rents, 
as well as upon crop*, cattle, stock-in-trade, and 
other possessions, and finally settled into a 
charge of a fifteenth and a tenth of the valua¬ 
tion lor the year. The ‘fifteenth and tenth’ 
thus became merely a name for a compounded 
fixed charge upon the whole population. But in 
1382, ‘on account of the j^iveity of the country,’ 
the landowners took the wffole burden of this 
tax, not as a precedent., lmt ‘for reverence of God, 
and for the support, aid, and relief of the poor 
commonalty, who appeared to he weaker and 
poorer than then fofoie.* In the following year, 
the former method was returned to, and it 
remained m foue down to 1399. 

Jn 1104, a special tax on land was imposed by 
Henry IV’s parliament on all landowners pos¬ 
seting land of the annual value nl fi\e hundred 
marks or more. It was at the rate of five per 
cent, and was therefore one pound in exery 
twenty pounds of rental, in 1411, tins tax was 
altered to one upon all landowners of not less 
than twenty pounds aunnal value, and was at 
the rate of six shillings and eigbtpeme for every 
twentv pounds clear. In 1431, besides the ic- 
imposition of the ‘fifteenth and tenth,’ the tax 
on the knight’s fee was continued, and a tax was 
imposed for the first time, upon land not held for 
knight-service—that ip, upon freeholders. It wa o 
soon superseded by other subsidies not necessary 
to detail here, fn 1450, we find a graduated 
income-tax granted, which included all free¬ 
holders of lands and tenements, as well as fees 
and profits. One other or nil of these forms 
of taxation existed in varying degrees down 
to the time of the Tudors. Under the Tudors* 
Subsidies’ Acts, the charge upon landowners was 
four shillings in the pound for all freehold, 
according to the elenr annual value. 

Under the Stuarts, repeated levies of * fifteenths 
and tenths’ occurred, but did not bfing in money 
quick enough, so that a poll-tax was tried by 
Charles I. After this, a land-tax was instituted 
upon a new basis. A lump sum to be raised 
was levied upTwi each county and town, and 
• was then rc-assessed upon the several occupiers 
of land—tenants having the power to deduct 
their payments from the rents. 

Under the Commonwealth, the assessments 
were made more equitable. They were levied 
by the local authorities, and proportioned to the 
means of the taxpayers. After tl*e Restoration, 
the old Tudor system was reverted to; but, 
proving offensive, was again abandoned; lyul the 
Commonwealth# system prevailed during a great 
part of the reign of Charles II. It was also 


used in the earlier years of the reign of William 
ill.; hut in that reign, a new system came into 
vogue. About 1692 a tax xvas levied for one year 
of a uniform rate of four shillings in the pound 
on the annual value of all lands. This was to 
meet the expenses of the war with France. As 
tin* assessment was not rigorous, the rate pro¬ 
duced less than was exported, and it produced 
less miff It** a* the tax was rcimposed in succeed¬ 
ing years. In 1(597, the rate was made three 
shillings in the. pound ; but the Act, in author¬ 
ising it, also fixed the amount wdiieli it should 
yield, which led to a considerable change in the 
method of assessing property. Tin* same prin¬ 
ciple was followed m succeeding years, the rate 
nominally varying from one, txvo, three, to four 
shillings in the pound, but always for a fixed 
sum, which was to be raised pio rat A m the 
various counties and tow ns. 

This principle of levying an annual fixed sum 
(o lie < ontiihuted *by the land remained in 
force? until 1798, and at fust it was, as has been 
said, four shillings in tin* pound. But this 
amount was not permanent, and fluctuated from 
time t<* time, falling * as raw or two shillings, 
but never rising above four. In 1798, prim to the 
imposition of a general income-tax of ten per 
cent, I’itt constituted the laml-tax a perpetual 
charge of four shillings in the pound, subject 
to redemption and purchase. Jt was a charge 
defined by the Act whuli specified the various 
di'-truls, and power was given ‘to persons inte¬ 
rested in lands to buy up and become themselves 
entitled to an amount of rent-charge equal to 
the tax.* in the first year, nearly half a million 
was so redeemed, which was a great help to the 
government finances; hut for noun* years after¬ 
wards, the terms of redemption weie less favour¬ 
able. Between 1800 and 1878, some .£840,000 was 
redeemed ; and in 1870, the amount remaining 
payable iinnuallv m respect of this land-tax was 
reduced to A 1,075,000 Since 1798, then, this 
fixed hut ledeemable burden lias remained upon 
land, and laud has been bought and sold subject 
to it. This charge was quite apart from all 
subsequent levies upon the profit* of lands under 
the headings of the various property and income j 
taxes which lmvc lieen in vogue down to our 
own time. The income-tax ns at present con¬ 
stitut'd levies, under Schedule A, a tax upon the 
income, or rents, from all landed property includ¬ 
ing houses, of eightpence in the pound. 

In 1881, the remnant of the old land-tax in 
Cieat Britain realised upon the assessments of 
1798, £1,050,000 ; while j,he yield under Schedule 
A—that is, the profits from land in the United 
Kingdom—of the income-tax was £3,545,000. 
Land also contributed largely under the head 
of succession duties, which yielded' £3,004,000 
for probate, and £3,592,000 for legacy and suc¬ 
cession duties, equal to £0,656,000. v 

In 1853, Mr Gosehen stated that the special 
contribution by land to imperial taxation was 
only live and a half per cent of the total taxes 
raised. At the same time, it was stated tliat jn 
Holkftid, land paid nine per cent ; iu Austria, 
seventeen and a half per cent.; in France, eighteen 
and a half per cent. ; in Belgium, twenty and a 
half per cent; and in Hungary, thirty-two and 
a half per cent But a ijpniparison of this sort 
is quite imperfect, unless we have a complete 
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statement of the entire taxation of each country 
iiu hiding local burden*. In many part* of this 
country, the local burdens on land are very heavy, 
and charges are met thus which in other cir¬ 
cumstances and in other countries would fall 
upon the national exchequer. In Sussex, for 
instance, the poor-rate alone was at one time as 
high as eight shillings and scvciipenco-lialfpenny 
m the pound. 

It is of importance, therefore, to show here, 
from some official tables compiled in 1868, 
and which wc give in a footnote, the propor¬ 
tions of imperial and local taxation borne 
by owners of real property in this country. We 
are also enabled to give for comparison the figures 
applying to seven continental < mm trie*. The 
first table shows the total taxation, the second 
the proportion thrown on property.* 

In 1881-2, the total of imperial and local taxa¬ 
tion was ninetv-onc and a half millions—a con¬ 
siderable increase ; but the' relative proportion, 
that is to say, the percentage falling upon land, 
remained about the same Tu the estimates for the 
fiscal year ending March .'11, 188."), the land-tax 
was put at £1,055,000, the liouse-duty at £1,880,000, 
ami the property and income tax at £ 12,050,(MX). 
The actual yield from Schedule A (profit* from 
land) in the vear ending March 31, 1884, was 
£3,080,560, out of a total of £10,095,040 The 
total annual value of land assessed m the country 
\\d* £05,957,323. 

The figures here given ‘•how that land in the 
United Kingdom luais u larger share of public 
burdens than land in any country of Europe 
of which we have returns, except Belgium. 
Whether or not it should bear a still furtlioi 
proportion, we do not propose to discus* hen*, 
but what we have educed shows that many of 
the argument* of a certain section of reformers 
tire based upon inaccurate conception* both of 
the previous conditions of land-tenure and of 
the existing position. 

It is to be remembered that in English law 
there is no absolute ownership of land. Accord¬ 
ing to Williams - an authority upon the laws of 
property—‘no man is in law the absolute owner 
of lands. He can only hob I an e /»tatr m them.’ 
That estate may bo cop} hold, estate tail, or fee 
simple ; but it i* not absolute property, because 
the law can, and doe*, compel a man to part 
with lands, upon due compensation, for the 
public good. Cases in point arc the making 
of railways, docks, and so forth, in which the 
advantage of the community overrides the private 
interest of the holder. fl In this sense, then, the 
land does actually belong to the State; but not, 
of course, in the literal sense, which is usually 
ascribed to nationalisation. In lliese remarks, 


wc have sought to avoid controversy, and to 
give only n plain statement of fact* wliuli arc ' 
neeeswwy to form ju*t conclusions with regard to i 
measures now being so widely discussed. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
cii.xrrr.it xi.m. 

Lady Markham did not forget her promise. 
Whatever else a great lady may forget m these 
days, her sick people, her hospitals, she is sure 
never to forget. She went early to the lodging*, 
which were not far off, hidden in one of the 
quaint corner" of little old lanes behind Piccadilly, 
where poor Gaunt was She did not object to the 
denix, of Frances to go with her, nor to the 
anxiety she slumed. The man was ill; he had 
become a ‘case;’ it was'natural and right that 
lie should l»<* an object of interest For herself, 
so lar a* Lady Markham’.* thoughts were free 
; at all, George Gaunt was mu h more than a 
I case to her. A little Pilule ago, die would have 
| given him n laige-share in liei thoughts, with 
a remorseful con*enm*ne**8 almost of a personal 
i part in the injury which had been (loin* him. 

; But now there were so many other mallei* in 
j the foreground of her mind, tlut this, though 
it gave her one sharp twinge, and an additional 
desire, to do all that could be done for linn, 
had \ot. fallen into the background. Besides, 
thing* had armed at a climax ; there was no 
longer any means of dehveiing him, no further 
anxiety about hi* daily movements; there he 
.hn, incapable of further action. It was miser¬ 
able, yet it was a relief. Markham and Maik- 
1 ham’* associates lud no more power over a sale 
man. 

Lady Markham managed her affairs always in 
a business-like way. She sent to impure what 
was the usual hour of the doctor’s visit, and 
timed her arrival as to meet him and receive 
all the information lie could give. Even the 
medical details of the case were not beyond Lady 
. Markham’s comprehension She had a brief 
but very lull consultation with the medical man 
j in the little parlour down-stairs, and promptly 
! issued her order* for nurses and all that could 
j possibly be vantid lor the patient. Two nurses 
. at once—one for the day, and the. other for 
! the night ; ice by the cart-load ; the street to 
be covered with hay ; any traffic that it was pos¬ 
sible to stop, arrested. These directions Frances 
beard while she sat anxious and trembling in 
the brougham, and watched the doctor—a humble 
and undistinguished practitioner of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, stirred into excited interest by the 
sudden appearance of the great' lady with her 
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liberal ideas, upon, the scene—hurrying away, within herself; her heart failed her; a sickness 
Lady Markham then disappeared again into the yliieh took the light irora her eyes, made her 
iouse, the little trim shallow London lodging- limbs tremble and her head swim. Oh, what 
house, with a few scrubby plants in its little sport had he been to the two—the two who were 
balconies dn the first floor, where the windows nearest to her in the world ! What had they 
were open,* but veiled by sun-blinds. Something done with him, Mrs Gaunt's boy—the youngest, 
tWlt sounded like incessant talking came from the favourite? There swept through the girD 
these windows, a sound to wlneli Frances paid mind like a bitter wind a cry against— 
no attention at first, thinking it nothing hut a Fate was it, or providence? Had they but let 
conversation, though curiously carried on with- alone, had each stayed in her own place, it would 
out break or pause. But after a while the have been Frances who should have met, with 
monotony of the sound gave her a painful sen- a fresh heart, the young man’s early fancy, 
sation. The street was very quiet even with- They would have met sincere and faithful, and 
out the hay. Now and then a cart or carriage loved each other, and all would have been w T ell. 
would come round the corner, taking a short- But there was no Frances, there was only 
cut from one known locality to another. Some- (Constance, to throw his heart away. She seemed 
times a street cry would echo through the*sun- to spe it all as m a picture—Constance with 
shine. A cart full of flowering plants, with a the red ribbons on her gray dress, with the 
hoarse-voiced propriety, went along in stages, smile that said it was only amusement; with 
stopping here and there ; but through all ran the little hand, the little white hand that gave 
the si ram of talk, monologue or conver-ation, the blow'. And theft all play, all piny, red or 
never interrupted. The sound affected the girl’s black, wliat did it matter? and the bullet; and 
nerve-!, she could not tell jvhy. She opened the the mother m mourning, and Markham. Con- 
door of the brougham at last* and wcut into the stance and Markham ! murderers. This was the 
narrow' little doorway of the house, where it cry that came from the bottom of tlio girl’s , 
became more distinct, a persistent dull strain heart. * Murderers!—of two; of him and of ! 
of speech. All was deserted on the lower floor, herself; of the happiness that was justly liers, j 
the door of the r ittin : r n\i -landing open, the which at this moment she claimed, and wildly , 
narrow staircase 1 .id.n l i 1 1sick man’s looms asserted her right to have, in the clamour of ' 
above. Frances felt iiei interest, her eager her angry heart. She seemed to see it all m 
curiosity grow at every moment. She ran lightly, a moment: how he w.is liers ; how she had given 
quickly up-stairs. Tin; door of the front room, her heart to him before she ever saw him; how 
the room with the balconies, was ajar; and now she <onU1 have made lam happy. She would 
it became evident that the sound was that of'not have shrunk fiom India or anywhere. She | 
a single voice, hoarse, not always aiticulute, J would have made him happy. And Constance, . 
talking. Oh, the weary strain ot talk, mono -1 for a jest, had come Ik* tween; for amusement, ; 
tonous, uuondmg—sometimes ri-mg faintly, some-! had broken Jus lieait. And Maikham, for 
times falling lower, never done, without a pause. 1 amusement—for amusement ’ had destroyed Ins j 
That could not he raving, Fiances saul to her-1 life; and herb as well. There are moments ] 
seif. Oh, not raving ’ Cries of excitement und ; when the gentle and simple mind becomes more ] 
passion would have been comprehensible. But terrible, than any fury. She saw it. all as in i 
there was something more awful in the per- a picture—with one clear sudden revelation, i 
sistency of the dull choked voice. She said to And her heart rose against it with a sensation j 
herself it was not George Gauntb voice: she of wrong which was intolerable—of misery, whit h j 
did not know what it was. But as 5-lie put she could not, would not bear. ■ 

forth all these arguments to herself, trembling, She pushed open the door, .scarcely knowing ! 
she drew ever nearer and nearer to the door. what she did. The "bed \y.v> pulled out from ! 

‘Red—red—and red. Stick to my colour: my the wall, almost into the centre of the room; : 
colour—my coat, Markham, and the ribbon. Yes, and behind, while this strange husky monologue , 
her ribbon. I say fed. Play, play—all play- of confused passion was going on unnoted, Lady 1 
always: amusement: her ribbon, red. No, no ; j Markham and the landlady stood together talking j 
not red, black, colour death—no colour, means j in calm undertones of the treatment to be cm- j 
nothing, all nothing. Markham, play. Gain or: ployed. Francos’ senses, all stimulated to the i 
lose—all—all: nothing kept hack. Red, 1 say; highest point, took in, without moaning to do | 
and red—blood—blood colour. Mother, mother! so, every particular of the scene and every word 
no, it’s black, black. No blood?-no blood— that was said. • 

no reproach. Death—makes up all—death. ‘I can do no good by staging now,’ Lady- 
Black—red—black—all death colours, all death, Marklum was saying/ ‘There is so little to be 
death.’ Then there was a little change in the done at this stage. The ice to hia head, that 
voice. ‘Constance?—India; no, no; not India is all till the nurse comes. She will be heie 
Anywhere—give up everything.—Amusement, before one o’clock. And in the meantime, you 
*did you Bay amusement? Don’t say so, don’t must just watcli him carefully, and if anything 
say so. Sport to you—but death, death, colour occurs, toll me. Be very careful to tell me every- 
of death. Black, or red—blood, all death colours, tiling ; for the slightest symptom is important.’ 
death. Mother! don’t puff on black—red ribbons ‘Yes, my lady; I’ll take great care, my lady.’ 
like hers—red. Hgarts blood. Not the bullet The ^foman was overawed, yet excited by this 
—her little hand, little white hand—and then unexpected visitor, who had turned the dull 
blood-red. Constance ! Play—play—nothing left drama of the lodger’s illness into a great, import- 
—play.’ ant, and exciting conflict, conducted by the highest 

Frances stood outside and shuddered? Was officials against disease and death, 
this, then, what*they called raving? Sho shrank ‘As I go home, I shall call at Dr -——’s’— 
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naming the great doctor of the moment—‘who 
will meet the other gentleman here; and after 
that, if they decide on ice-baths or any other 

active treatment- But there will be time 

to think of that. In the meantime, if anything 
important occurs, communicate with me at once, 
at Eaton Square.’ 

‘ Yes, my lady; I ’ll not forget nothing. My 
’usband will run in a moment to let your lady¬ 
ship know.’ 

‘That will be quite right. Keep him in the 
house, so that he may get anything that is 
wanted.’ Lady Markham gave her orders with 
the liberality of a woman who had never known 
any limit to the possibilities of command m this 
way. She went up to the bed and looked at 
the patient, who lay all unconscious of inspec¬ 
tion, continuing the hoarse talk, to which she 
had ceased to attend, through which she had 
carried on her conversation m complete calm. 
She touched Ins forehead- for a moment with 
the back of her ungloved hand, and shook her 
head. ‘The temperature is very high,’ she said. 
There was a semi-professional calm m nil she 
did. Now that he was under treatment, he could 
be considered dispassionately as a ‘case.’ When 
she turned round and saw Frances within the 
door, she held up her finger. ‘Look at him, 
if yon wish, for a moment, poor fellow ; but 
not a word,’ she said. Frances, from the pas¬ 
sion of anguish and wrflng which had seized 
upon her, sank altogether into a confused hush 
of semi-remorseful feeling. Her mother at least 
was occupied with nothing that was not for his 
good. 

‘ I told you that I mistrusted Markham,’ she 
said as they drove away, ‘lie did not mean 
any harm. But that is his life. And 1 think 

I told you that I was afraid Constance- Oli, 

my dear, a mother has a great many hard offices 
to undertake in her life—to make up for things 
which her children have done— on gaict/ilii cccur, 
w ithout thought.* 

l (iakU dit occur—is that what you cull it,’ 
cried Frances, ‘when you murder a man?’ Her 
voice was choked with tjie passion that filled 
her. 

‘Frances 1 Murder. You are the last one in 
the world from whom I should have expected 
anything violent.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the girl, flushed and wild, her eyes 
gleaming through an angry dew of pain, ‘what 
word is there that is violent enough ? He was 
happy and good, and there ware—there might 
have been—people who could have loved lmn, 
and—and made him liappy. When one comes 
in, one who had no business there, one who—. 
and takes him from—the others, and makes a 
sport of him and a toy to amuse herself, and , 
flings him broken away. It is worse than I 
murder—if there is anything worse than murder,’ j 
she cried. ! 

Lady Markham could not have been more 
astonished if some passer-by had presented a' 
pistol at her head. ‘ Frances! ’ she cried, and 
topk the girl’s hot hands into her own, fendcu- 
vouring to soothe her, ‘you speak as if she 
meant to do it—as if she had some interest in 
doing it. Frances, you must be just! * 

‘If I were just—if I had the power to be 
just, is there any punishment which could be 


great enough?—His life? But it is more than 
his life. It is misery and torture and wretched¬ 
ness, to him first, and then to—to his mother-r- 

to’- She ended as a woman, as a poor little 

girl, scarcely yet woman-grown, must—in an 
agony of tears. 

All that a tender mother and that a kind 
woman could do, with due regard to the import¬ 
ant business in her hands, and a glance aside 
to see that the coachman did not mistake Sir 
Joseph’s much frequented door—Lady Markham 
did to quench this extraordinary passion, and 
bring back calm to Frances. She succeeded so 
far, that the girl, hurriedly drying her tears, 
retiring with shame and confusion into herself, 
recovered sufficient self-command to refrain from 
further betrayal of her feelings. In the midst 
of it all, though she was not unmoved by 
her mother’s tenderness? she had a kind of 
fierce perception of Lady Markham’s anxiety 
about Sir Joseph’s door, and her eagerness not 
to lose any time in conveying her message 
to him, which she ^lid rapidly in her own 
person, putting tlw lbotman aside, corrupting 
somehow by sweet words and looks the incorrupt¬ 
ible functionary who guarded the great doctor’s 
door. It was all for poor Gaunt’s sake, and 
done with care for him, as anxious and urgent 
as it he had been her own son ; and yet it was 
business too, which, had Frances been m a moocl 
to see the humour of it, might have lighted 
the tension of her feelings. But she was m no 
mind for humour, a thing which passion lias 
never any <} on for or cognisance of. ‘ That is 
all quite right. He will meet tlio other Uo< lor 
this afternoon ; and we may be now comfortable 
that he is in the best hands,’ Lady Maihham 
said with a sigh of satisfaction. She added • ‘1 
suppose, of course, 1m parents will not luritate 
about the expense >’ in a family inquiring tone; 
but did not insist on any reply. Nor could 
Frances have given any reply. But amul the 
chaos of her mind, there came a consciousness 
of poor Mrs Gaunt’s dismay, could she have 
known. She would have watched her son night 
and day ; and there w r as not one of the little 
community at Bordigliera—Mrs Durant, with all 
her little pretences; Tasie, in her young-lady- 
liood, who would not have shared the vigil. 
But the two expensive nurses, with every acces¬ 
sory that new-fangled science could think of— 
this would have frightened out of their senses 
tli<* two poor parents, who would not ‘hesitate 
about the expense,’ or any expense that involved 
their son’s life. In this point, too, the different 
classes could not understand each other. The idea 
flew through the girl’s mind with a half-despairing 
consciousness that this, too, had something to do' 
with the overwhelming revolution in her own 
mind which carried everything before it A 
man of her own species would have understood 
Constance, lie would have known Markham’s 1 
reputation and ways. The pot of iron and the 
pot of clay could not travel together without 
damage to the weakest. This went vaguely 
through Frances’ mind in ,the middle of her 
excitement, and perhaps helped to calm her. 
It also stilled, if it did not calm her, to see 
that her mother was a little afraid of her in 
her ue'w development. 

Lady Markham, when she returned to the 
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brougham after her visit to Sir Joseph, mani¬ 
festly avoided the subject. She was careful not 
Jf) stiy anything of Markham or of Constance. 
Her manner was anxious, deprecatory', lull of 
conciliation. She advised Frances, with much 
tenderness, to go and rest a little when they 
home. ‘I fear' you have been doing too 
much, my darling,’ 8he cried, and followed her 
to lier room with some potion in a glass. 

* I am quite well,* Frances said; ‘ there is 
nothing the matter with me.’ 

‘But, 1 am sure, my dearest, that you are 
overdone.* Her anxious and conciliatory looks 
were of themselves a toruc to Frances, anil 
brought her hack to herself. 

Markham, when he appeared in the evening, 
showed unusual feeling too. lie was q£ the 
crisis, it seemed, of his own life, and perhaps 
other sentiments had •theiefore an easier hold 
j. upon lnm. He came in looking very downcast, 
with none of his usual banter in him. ‘Yes, 

I know. 1 have heard all about it, bless you. 
What else, do you think, qro (hose fellow's talking 
about? Poor lieggnr. \Vhc\ ever thought, he’d 
j have gone down like that in so short a time 9 
—Now, mother, the only thing wanting is that 
you should say “ 1 told you so ” And Fan ; no, 
Fan r.iu do worse; she ran toll me that she 
thought lie was sale in my hands ’ 

‘Jt is not my way to say I told you so, 
MaiKham ; hut vet’- 

‘ You could di> it, mammy, if you tried—that 
is well known. I’m rather glad he is ill, poor 
beggar; it slops the busmens. But theie are 
things to pay, that is the worst* 

‘Surely, il it is to a gentleman, he will forgive 
him,’ cried Frances, ‘when lie knows’- 

‘Forgive him ’ Poor Gaunt would rather die. 
j It would be as much as a limit’s life was worth 
to ofler to—foigive another man. But liovv 
should the ihild know’ 9 That’s the beauty of 
society aud the rules of honour, Fan. You can 
forgive a nmn many tilings, but not a shilling 
you’ve won from lnm. Anil how is lie to mend, 
good life ! with the thought of having to pay 
up iu the end?’ Markham repeated this 
despondent speech severdl time* before he went 
gloomily away. ‘1 had rather die straight off, 
and make no fuss. But even then, he’d have 
to pay dip, or somebody for him. It I had 
know’n wliat 1 know now, l*d have eaten him 
sooner than have taken liim among those follows, 
who have no mercy.’ 

‘Markham, if you would listen to me, \mi 
would give them up—you too.’ 

‘ Oh, T ’- he said with hi.*j short laugh. 

‘They can’t do much harm to me.’ 

‘But you must change—in that as well as 
other things, if’- 

‘Ah, if,’ he # said, with a curious grimace; and 
took up liis hat and went away. 

* Thus, Frances said to herself, his momentary 
penitence and her mother’s pity molted ifivny 
in consideration of themselves. They could not 
say a dozen words on <iny other subject, even 
such an urgent one as this, before tlieir attention 
dropped, and theyVrelapsed into the former ques¬ 
tion about themselves. And such a question— 
Markham’s marriage, which depended upon Nelly 
Winterbourn’s widowhood aud the portion her 
rich husband foft her. Markham W’as an English 
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peer, the head of a family which had been known 
for centuries, which even had touched the his¬ 
tory of England here and there; yet this was 
the ignoble w’ay in which he was to take the 
most individual step of a man’s life. Her heart 
was full almost to bursting of these questions, 
which had been gradually awakening in her mind. 
Lady Marklmm when leifc tilone turned always to 
the copsojntion of employment—of those letters 
to write which filled up all the interstices of her 
other occupations. Perhaps she was specially 
glad to take refuge in this as-aimed duty, having 
no desire to enter again with her daughter into 
any discussion of the events of the clay. Frances 
withdrew into a distant corner. She took a book 
with her, and did her best to read it, feeling 
that anything was better than to allow Herself 
to tliink, to summon up ogam the sound of'that 
hoarse broken voice running on in the feverish 
current of disturbed thought. Was lie still talk¬ 
ing, talking, God help him ’ of dentil and blood 
and # the two colon A, and her ribbon, and the 
misery wlmh was all play? Oil, the misery, 
causeless, unnecessary, to no good purpose, that 
had come merely from this—that Constance had 
put herself in Frances’ place, that the pot of 
iron hail thrust itself in the road of the pot of 
day. But she must not think—she must not 
think, the girl said to herself with feverish 
earnestness, and tried the book again. Finding 
it of no avail, however, she put it down, and 
left her coiner and came, in a moment of leisure 
between two letters, behind her mother’s chair. 

‘ May l ubk you a question, mamma ? ’ 

‘As many as you please, my dear;’ but Lady 
Markham’s face bore a harassed look. ‘ Von 
know', Frances, there are some to which there 
is no answer—which 1 can only ask with an 
aching heart, like yourself,’ she said. 

‘This is a very simple one. It is—have I any 
money—of my own?’ 

Lady Maikham turned round on her chair 
and looked at her daughter. ‘Money,’ she said. 
‘Alt; yon m need of anything 9 Do you want 
money, Frances? I shall never forgive myself, 
if you have felt yourself neglected.’ 

‘It is not that. 1 mean—have I anything of 
my own ? ’ 

After a little pause. ‘There is a—small pro- 
\ ision made for you by my marriage settlement,’ 
Lady Markham said. 

‘And—once more—could, oh, could I have it, 
mamma ? ’ 

‘ My dear child 1 you must l»e out of your 
senses. How could you have it at your age— 
unless you were going t# marry ? ’ 

This suggestion Frances rejected with the con¬ 
tempt it merited. .‘1 shall never marry,’ she 
said ; ‘ and there never could be a time when 
it would be of so much importance to me to 
have it as now. Oh, tell me, is there no way 
by which I could have it now ?’ 

‘Sir Thomas is one of our trustees. Ask him. 

I do not think lie will let you have it, Frances. 
But perhaps you could tell him wliat you want, 
if you will not have confidence in me. Money 
is jU'it the thing that is least easy for me. I 
could give yon almost anything else; but money 
I have not! What con you want money for, a 
girl like you ? ’ 

Frances hesitated befose she replied: * I would 
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r.tUier not tell yon/ she said ; * for very likely 
you n ould not approve ; but it is nothing— 
w rong.’ 

‘You are very honest, my dear. I do not 
suppose for a moment it is anything wrong. Ask 
Sir Thomas,’ Lady Markham said with a smile. 
The smile had meaning in it, which to Frances 
was incomprehensible.* 4 Sir Thomas—will refuse 
nothing he can in reason give—of that^ I am 
sure.’ 

Sir Thomas, when he came bhortlv afterwards, 
said that he would not disturb Lady Markham. 
‘For I see you are busy, and I have something 
to say to Frances.’ • 

‘Who has also something to say to you/ Lady 
Markham said with a benignant smile. Her heart 
gave a throb of satisfaction. It was all she could 
do to restrain herself, not to tell the dear friend 
to whom slie was writing that there was every 
prospect of a most happy establishment for dear 
Frances. And her joy was quite genuine and 
almost innocent, notwithstanding all she knew. 

‘You have written to your father?* Sir Thomas 
said. ‘My dear Frances, I have got the most 
hopeful letter from him, the fir»t I have had 
for years. He a*ks me if I know what Rtate the 
Warren is in—if it is habitable? That looks 
like coming home, don’t you think? And it is 
years since lie has written to me before.’ 

Frances did not know what the Warren was; 
but she disliked bhowing her ignorance. And 
this idea was not so comforting to her as Sir 
Thomas expected. She said : ‘ I do not think 
lie will come,’ with downcast eyes. 

But Sir Thomas was strong in his own way 
of tluukmg. lie was excited and pleased by 
the letter. He told her again and again how 
lie had desired this—how happy it made him 
to .think he was about to be successful at last. 
‘And just at the moment when all is likely to 

be arranged—when Markham- You lia\e 

brought me luck, Frances. Now, tell me what 
it was you wanted from me ? ’ 

Frances’ spirits had fallen lower and lower 
while his rose. Her mind ranged over the new 
possibilities with something like despair. It 
would be Constance, not she, who would ha\ o 
done it, if he came—Constance, who had taken 
her place from her—the love that ought to have 
been hers—her lather- and who now', on her 
return, would resume her place with her mother 
too. Ah, what would Constance do? Would 
she do anything for him who lay yonder in the 
fever, for his hither and Ins mother, poor old 

I icople!—anything to make up for the harm she 
lad done ? Her heart .burned m her agitated 
troubled bosom. ‘It is nothing/ she said—‘noth-, 
ing that you would do for me. I had a great 
wish— hut I know you would not let me do it, : 
neither you nor my mother.* 

‘ Tell me what it is, ami we shall see.’ 

Frances felt her voice die away in her throat 

‘ We went this morning to see—to see ’- 

‘You mean poor Gaunt It is a sad sight, 
and a sad story—too sad for a young creature 
like you to be mixed up in. Is it anything 
for him, that you want me to do ? ’ 

She looked at him through those hot gathering 
tears which interrupt the vision of w’omen, and 
blind them when they most desire to see clearly. 
A sense of the folly of, her htqte, of the impos¬ 


sibility of making any one understand what was 
in her mind, overw'hclmed lieu ‘1 cannot, I 
cannot/ she cried. ‘ Oh, I know you are verj^ 
kind. I wanted my own money, if I have any. 
Hut I know you will not give it me,-nor think 
it right, nor understand what I want to do with 
it.’ • 

‘Have, you so little trust in me?’ said Sir 
Thomas. ‘ I hope, if you told me, I could under¬ 
stand. I cannot give yon your own money, 
Frances; but if it were for a good—no, I will 
not say that—for a sensible, for a wise purpose, 
you «hould have some of mine.’ 

‘Yours!’ she* cried almost with indignation. 

‘ 0 no; that is not what I mean. They are 
nothing—nothing to you.’ She paused when she 
had gaid tins, and grew very pale. ‘I did not 
mean-Sir Thomas, please do not say any¬ 
thing to mamma.’ • 

He took her hand affectionately between his 
own. ‘ I do not half understand/ he .-aid ; ‘ but 
I will keep your secret, so far as I 1 now it, my 
poor little gill.’ 

Lady Maikham aj, lier wii!*n;-1 dde, with her 
back turned, went on w.ili l.t t • oncspondenco 
all the time in high satisfaction and pleasure, 
saymg to herself that it would be far bettor than 
Nelly Winterbourn’s— that it would be the finest 
match of the year. 

(To be continued.) 

CURIOUS SUPERSTITION IN 
SUTHERLAND. 

In many parts of the Highlands there are 
various superstitious practices still resorted to | 
for the cure of disease. One of the strangest 
and most interesting eases of this kind mav be 
met with in tin* county of Sutherland. Here, 
in an unfrequented spot near the foot of Strath- 
naver, lies a small loch, to which superstition 
lias ascribed wonderful healing virtues. Its lame 
has spread far and wide m the northern coun¬ 
ties, and pilgrimages are made to it from many 
remote districts of Sntheiland, from the adjoining 
counties of Caithness and Ross, and even from 
Inverness and the Orkney Islands. It is not 
known when the loch first came into repute 
with the su k; but it must have been when 
superstition had a btrong hold in this .country, 
and ignorance prevailed among the people; for 
tins belief m the mysterious curative power of 
the water can be traced back through several 
generations. The water, and also the leaves of ! 
a plant which grows in the loch, are btill used ! 
by the sick at their homes; but to derive full j 
benefit from these, the ‘patients* must make a 
vhit to the spot. * j 

The tradition as to the origin of this healing II 
virtue is as follow s: A woman from Rose or 
Inverness at one time came to Strathnaver pre- j 
tending to cure all forms of disease by means I 
of water into wdiieh she had previously thrown I 
some pebbles, which she carried about with her. I 
She socn secured a widq, reputation in the strath 
on account of the miraculous cures with which i 
she was credited. Many persons looked with 
covetous eyes upon the mysterious pebbles, and ; 
would fain have got possession of them; but | 
the people dreaded to expose themselves to the ji 
supernatural power with which tkc woman w'aa |j 
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supposed to lie endowed, by endeavouring to 
deprive her of.the pebbles by unfair means. 
J^t length, however, a man named Gordon, in 
whose house she lived, determined to possess 
himself of them, and formed a plot for their 
capture. But the woman, discovering liih design, 
escaped in the direction of the loch. Gordon 
pursued. Finding that she could no longer 
escape her pursuer, the woman throw the pebbles 
far out into the loch, exclaiming in Gaelic, 
Mo-nar! (that is, ‘shame!’ or literally, ‘my 
shame ’ ’). From this exclamation the loch is 
said to have received the name which it still 
retains—Loch-mo-mu', and the pebbles are sup¬ 
posed to have imparted to the water its curative 
power. 

One would suppose from thi« simple legend, 
which attaches no conditions to the manner in 
which patients shouhh avail themselves of the 
peculiar power with which the water is imbued, 
that it would be an easy matter lor one to test 
its efficacy. There are, however, many ceremonies 
to be observed—as strange as they are incon¬ 
venient to the unfortunate patients ; though how 
they oiiguiated cannot be ascertained. The only 
condition which appears reasonable is that by 
which the covetous Gordon and all his descend¬ 
ants are ior ever denied any benefit from the 
water. There are only four clays in the vear on 
which mres can he effected--the first Monday 
(old style) of February, May, August, and 
November; and the ceremonies must he gone 
through between twelve o’clock on Sunday night 
and sunrise on Monday morning. The practice 
of visiting the loch in February and November 
1 ms long been discontinued, owing, doubtless, to 
the extreme unpleasantness .of taking a midnight 
! bath at such tunes. 

Shortly after midnight, the patients begin to 
I arme in carts, attended by relatives or jj lends, 

| many of the arrivals having travelled long dis- 
i tances during the previous Sunday. Without 
I loss of time, the sick are transferred to the, 
banks of the loch, and roaring fires are lit in 
j several places This accomplished, the patients 
immediately seek a cure by first throwing a 
I piece of silver money into the loch as a kind of 
j tribute ; then, wading into the water, they plunge 
three times beneath the surface ; and finally a 
few mouthfuls are • swallowed by each patient. 
Those who are able to take their bath without 
assistance, may suit themselves as to the length 
I of time they will remain in the water; but 
their unfortunate brethren who require to be 
carried in, often narrowly escape drowning, 
j through the mistaken zeal of their friends, who 
i are careful to give them a thorough immersion — 

! presumably 014 account of these cases being of a 
more serious nature. Having all rcgaiuecl dry 
ground, they proceed to dress themselves, and 
collect arouncf the fires which have for some 
time been blazing near the water's edge. * The 
welcome warmth of the fires is supplemented 
with plenty of viayclmtilut, and eatables of various 
kinds soon make their appearance. These they 
now proceed to dismiss amid lively conversation, 
interspersed with Vuany stories of former visits 
to the loch, and the maivellou* cures which 
resulted. 

The scene at this moment, as the midnight 
picnic begins,* is a very weird and striking one. 


The blazing fires reveal in a strong light the faces 
of the company, some of whom are still only 
half-dressed ; while upon the surrounding heather 
and the dark water close by, is cast u peculiar 
and ever-changing ruddy glare. Beyond, is the 
blackness of night—nothing being visible except 
the dark outline of the neighbouring hills, whose 
huge forms show themselves dimly against the 
sky. As ^soon as the dawn begins to appear, 
the gathering breaks up, and all prepare for 
dcpaiture- it being a rule that they must he 
out of sight of the loch before the sun rises, 
else their trouble will have lwen in rain. After 
filling the now empty whisky bottles with water, 
for the um* of helpless patients at home, a start 
is made on the homeward journey, anti the scene 
assumes its usual aspect. 

These strange pioceedmgs have of late years 
been gradually falling into disuse, but even still 
they may l>e occasionally seen. At one time, 
scores of men and women used to visit the loch 
—some to try its efficacy, while others went out 
of mere ciino-ity, for (he ‘Lorh-mo-nar night’ 
doing* always created great interest in the district. 
Many cures were attributed to the mysterious 
power of the water. It is noticeable, however, 
that the majority of those who sought such a 
cure were persons suffering from nervous com¬ 
plaints mid disordered imaginations, to whom 
the excitement of a midnight plunge 111 the loch, 
preceded and followed by a long journey in the 
bracing air of the lulls and glens, might con- 
! tribute all that was necessary to rcsloie them , 
to health, especially when supplemented by a 
I strong belief that a speedy cure would follow'. 
The water gets the credit of all the cures ; while, 
on the other hand, the failure to restore a patient’s 
health is geneially attributed to some breach of ; 
the observed conditions. 

THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS. 

Mr name is George Lewis I was born in 
Dublin; and I am a commercial Laveller. My 
first attempt to become a bagman was atteuded 
with such remai kable circumstances, that I 
venture to think they will be deemed worthy of 
record 111 these pages. In the autumn of 1881 
I was a deik in a lawyer’s office, on a \ cry 
small salary and with long hours of business. 

I saw no prospect of any improvement, and was 
becoming more discontented cveiy day with my 
position, when chance, threw in my way the 
book recording the Life of Geoige Moore, the 
Napoleon of bagmen, tyid I at once yearned to 
tre.ul in his footsteps, and see more of the world 
and its doings than I could ever hope to do in 
my then Reel tided * position. 1 hud an elder 
biother living in London, in the King’s Jload, 
Clnlsea, and to him I communicated my desires 
ami my ambition. He invited me to come fo 
London, os prc-enting a better field for the, pro¬ 
motion and attainment of my wishes. I there¬ 
fore left Dublin as soon as circumstances would 
permit, and took up my abode in the King’s 
Routt, Chelsea. I diligently perused the adver¬ 
tisements in the daily papers; and in about a 
week after my arrival in London, came across 
tlie following : ‘Wanted— A Ti livelier to journey 
between London and Yjpnnn. A knowledge of 
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German unnecessary. Liberal salary. Unexcep¬ 
tionable references given and required. Address 
C. It, Post-office, Charing Cross.' 

I wrote m reply, and stated my wishes and 
qualifications, giving my address at a neighbour’s 
house. I received an answer in due course, 
requesting that I would be in front of the Times 
advertising office, m Queen Victoria Street,* at 
seven r.M. on the following Monday. I kept 
the appointment in company with my brother, 
and paced up and down in front of the office 
for nearly an hour ; but C. It. did not put in an 
appearance. Naturally, I felt much disappointed, 
and somewhat disgusted at this treatment. In 
two days I received a second letter, signed 
Charles Ross ; but the letter itself was written m 
a different hand from the previous one. The 
gist of the letter was as follows. The writer 
expressed his regret tliat he had been nnable to 
keep Ins appointment, in consequence of an 
unexpected summons to Birmingham on import¬ 
ant business; but that lie Would this time meet 
me on the following Tuesday, in front of the 
Vestry Hall in the King’.s Road, Chelsea, ns that 
road appeared to be my place of residence, and 
I should thus bo put to as little trow bio as 
possible. He requested that 1 would mine alow. 

The circumstances appeared somewhat suspi¬ 
cious, and to be enveloped m an element ol 
unnecessary mystery. For a time, 1 felt dis- 
posed to ignoic the communication altogether; 
out my brother persuaded me to piobc the 
matter to the bottom, and said lie would be a 
witness of the interview', hut at a distance. 

When the day arrived, I proceeded to the 
Vestry Hall; and after waiting a few minutes, 
was accosted by a man of gentlemanly appear¬ 
ance and address. He* was fair in complexion, 
and his face was closely shaven ‘Mr Lewis,’ 
‘Mr Ross.' The introduction was complete 
lie proposed that we should adjourn to a more 
secluded place, where we could dis< uss the busi¬ 
ness in private. As we walked along the King’s 
Road, he conversed on miscellaneous topics. Pre¬ 
sently, we arrived at an open space where bricks 
and mortar encumbered the ground, and half-built 
houses stood mound, looking ghastly in the fast 
gathering gloom ol an autumnal evening. Then 
my companion faced me, and thus began * ‘ I 
wish you to convey a huge quantity of valu¬ 
able diamonds to Vienna. You will have to 
make three journeys, and lake thirty thousand 
pounds-worlh each time. I will give you one 
hundred pounds before you start on your first 
journey, nnd one hundred and fifty on your I 
return. Two hundred five you stait on your 
second journey, and two hundred and fifty on 
your return. And three hundred on your return 
from your third and last journey. You will 
thus receive the sum of one thousand pounds 
for your trouble, which I think you will admit 
is a liberal recompense.’ 

I was petrified with astonishment. At length 
I ventured to gasp forth a few words: ‘Why 
do you thus place implicit confidence in an 
entire stranger V 

My companion replied : * You have an honest 
face; hut I shall not trust you, nevertheless. 
You will never be lost sight of. One of my 
colleagues will always be at hand. Your igno¬ 
rance of German will prevent you from talking 


of your commission. I forgot to mention that 
you must not carry firearms, as that might arouse 
suspicion.* « 

In a dazed manner, I murmured : * Whence 
come these diamonds ? ’ 

‘They are stolen,’ replied my companion with 
the most supreme sang-froid. 

1 resolved to temporise for a while. ‘ In what 
way should I transport them \ ’ 

‘ See! ’ said my friend, unbuttoning liis coat, 
and displaying a waistcoat, with broad stripes 
in the pattern. lie pulled a string, and I beheld, 
where the stripes had been, lnu*3 or packages 
of tissue-paper, within which were secreted the 
costly gems. ‘ Should you divulge what I have 
told you,’ he proceeded, ‘vour life would not 
be worth a week’s purchase. Even now, we 
are watched by two confederates.' 

I involuntarily felt grateful that 1 aKn had 
a fiicnd who would report proceedin'% if any 
violence were attempted. 

‘Will you turn your head for o moment? 1 
wish to show you how speedily I can change 
my outwaid appearance.’ 

I conip’ud, t.Lin" fl’c precaution to stand as 
far away : i - po Ijimi my inysteuoiis friend. 

In u few seconds, he exclaimed: ‘You can 
now look this way.* 

In place of my fair-eomplexioned, sinooth- 
bliaven companion, I now saw a bwailhv liinii, 
with a blade beard and moustache, while, l»y 
some mechanical change in the. lapels of hib 
coat his attire was completely different. 

‘Of course you run the ii>k of being captured 
with the stolen diamonds oi* jour person, and 
for that ride we pay yon on the libciul scale I 
have mentioned. But you ale, l presume, com¬ 
pletely unknown to the point;, and if you pro- 
(•( ed on your journey m a quiet, natural manner, 
the risk is infinitesimal.’ 

During this speech, I had made ill) un mind 
to assume compliance; otheiwLe, J felt con¬ 
vinced I should never leave that lonely place 
with life. 1 said I would attend to any com- 
muni<alion, and do my h<*st m the matter. Wt> 
shook hands and parted, as he recommended 
tliat wc should not be seen together more than 
necessary. I cordially agreed with lnm, anil 
walked away at a rapid pace. I had mentally 
decided not to ictum to my proper home till 
after midnight, as 1 felt convinced I was under 
surveillance; so I entered the house of my 
friendly neighbour, nnd on sonic pretence, chatted 
with him till alter midnight, when I crept back 
to my own house like a thief. 

My In other strongly advised that I should 
leave London at once for several months, until 
the tli ics e.s had selected some fresh and more 
willing instrument for their nefarious designs. 
I am almost ashamed to confess fjhat the terror 
of the vengeance of the desperate crew with 
whom I was so nearly associated, prevented me 
fiom giving information to the authorities. I 
left London the following morning by the early 
newspaper train, and remained in a quiet country 
village for several months, during which time 
1 was informed that the house of my neigh¬ 
bour, w’here I l lqul taken refuge, was constantly 
besieged by inquisitive beggars and persons 
inquiring for imaginary individuals. I chanced 
to come across a diamond merchant, to whom 
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I related the story. He said I should never 
have made wort than one journey to Vienna. 
«BIiey would have paid me the first sum, and 
remitted the entire bulk at once, and then sum¬ 
marily dispensed with my services; so that, out 
of the fim hundred pounds, I should have had 
to*diabursc the amount of my journey to Vienna 
and back with all the contingent expenses. But 
the offer of ten times that sum was intended 
as an overwhelming temptation, to whn li many 
hitherto honest men might succumb. 

J had ceased to give attention to the subject, 
and wus placidly pursuing my chosen duties as 
a commercial traveller, when the London public 1 
and the country in general were startled by a 
| large roblx»ry of diamonds from the Post-office 
in Hatton (harden. This was in Apiil ,1882. 
Then came the arrest of three men at Bulin, 
j who were finally extradited bv the English 
ambassador. On the first appearance of the 
| thiou's at a London police omit, I made an 
| effort to be present; and m tin* tallest of the 
I time prisoners, I recognised the Knave of Dia- 
: inonds, my old friend Charles,Koss. 

I’llJJSUKVED II ILK. '/ 

AVi III! it necessary to endeaiour to persuade the 
j*e,ider of the importance of milk a» an at fade 
of food, we could not do better than refer him 
j to write is upon the subject, who agree that its 
value cannot he o\er-estimated, inasmuch as ‘it 
j is capable of suppoiling animal life without any 
I other food ;’ and «s practical proof of the public 
belief m the statement, we would point to the 
glasses of milk seen now on all refreshment coun¬ 
ters, being preferred by many to the stronger 
beverages sold at the same places. But this addi¬ 
tional demand for the rich ami nourishing fluid 
is sometimes difficult to meet In the country, 
the supply at times runs short, ou account of 
the extra demand from our large towns and 
cities. But this is not all. Very much milk is 
wasted, for it soon turns sour ; and although even 
then it may he good for pigs, to humanity if is 
lost. The chief object of this paper is to threw 
some light upon the only substitute for fresh 
milk—namely, preserved or ‘condensed milk,’ 
which » not undA-stood as it deserves to be; 
such objections to it being raised, as an excuse 
for its non-use, as: ‘Surely it, cannot, contain all 
! Bv constituent parts of milk.’—‘Don’t jou think 
I it is adulterated?’—‘It is sold in tins, is it not, 
ami it won’t keep after it is oucc opened?’— 
‘It is expensive, I believe.’—‘D q you think it 
is really nutritious?’—‘I wonder whether they 
are clean and» particular in the process of pre¬ 
serving it 1 * 

Let us endeavour to answer some of these 
objections. First, then, as to condensed milk 
containing all the constituent parts of milk. 
How can it he othenvise, when the mi Be is 
taken straight from the cow, and, while still 
warm, put through the refrigerator—the first 
step in condensing 4 This being the case, it is 
not robbed of it? cream ; butter, consequently, 
is rather higher in price in the* neighbourhood 
of a milk-factory, because it is less plentiful, the 
cream bciug in the milk which is scot to the 
factory. * 


With regard to its adulteration—our own 
manufacturers assure us upon the label on each 
fin, that only the purest sugar is used in pre¬ 
serving it; and as tiiere is little or no sediment 
either before or after we boil it, their assurance 
seems iound. 

TIicti as to its keeping—the writer has kept 
it uftor it lias been opened* for three weeks, and 
even a month, and then it was pure and sweet, 
only a little dried by exposure to the air. 

The question of expense needs but to be 
glanced at for us to see that condensed milk 
is the cheaper. A fivepeuny or sixpenny (one 
pound) tin of preserved milk makes two 
quarts of good milk ; and we know that fresh 
milk varies m price from fouipence to sixpence 
per quart. It makes excellent puddings, at the 
rate’of half a one-pound tin to a quart of water ; 
and for infants’ food, directions are given with 
each tin. 

Last, but not least, .the cleanliness of its 
manufacture, of wJfttli we are assured by a 
lecent visit to one of our milk-factories. Wo 
enter tlie great stone yard, and are shown the 
lifts which convey the cam* of milk up into the 
loit, where they are weiglrcd and their contents 
pa-sod on ; tin* empty cans being returned m 
similar maimer- That these cans are clean we 
may he sure, lor the fanner takes care of that 
for his own sake, as no nulk would be accepted 
at the factory which was not pure; and pure 
it could not be unless tlu* can which contained 
it was perlectlv clean. * 

Now we follow our guide into a large room 
with a pavement floor. Here there are large 
baths of cold fresh water, m which the cans of 
condensed milk float until they arc to be removed 
to fill the little cans wlmh au* being prepared 
for the milk. Here a continual stream of cold 
water keeps everything cool and clean ; but of 
course we have no desire to remain long, as the 
paved flooring is ovei I lowing with water, and 
the atmo-phere is such as would render a pro¬ 
longed stay more enjoyable when the thenno- 
meter stands at ninety in the shade rather than 
when it register forty-five; so we pass on to 
see the making of the little cans, liere is a 
machine for cutting the tm into the required 
lengths, after it has been well wiped on both 
sides with a clean cloth ; and Ihrrc is one* for 
cutting out the circles for the tops and bottoms. 
The sheet of tin is scarcely touched with the 
hand, the machine cutting out nud at the same 
tune throwing the shining circlets into a basket, 
which when full is carried into the soldering- 
room. Here they are qml together, pressed into 
sliajs*, and soldered by machinery, passing so 
quickly before our.eyes that vve are dazzled by 
tin* bright flashes of the tin*.. Next, they aie 
tested, each one separately, to see if they are 
air-tight. If not, they are sent by the examiner 
to the ‘ repuh ing-room ’ to be made so. They are 
then earned l>v boys, on wooden trays, to the 
‘filling-room,’ where the women sit, each with a 
large bright canister before her, having a tap, 
which she turns, holding the tin can to receive 
the'creamy fluid. These cans are filled with 
great rapidity, and are then carried away on the 
vvooilen trays, to be finally soldered ; thence to 
the labelling department; and lastly, to the 
packing-room, to be pu4 up in paper and boxes 
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for travelling, large quantities of this milk being 
sent, abroad. 

To our question as to the return of empty tins, 
we are told ‘ it would never do; we should not 
know into whose hands they had been ; and it 
would not be worth our while. As it fjs, we 
can answer for the purity of everything We 
commence with the vaw materials, as you have 
seen, even to the timber of which our packing- 
cases are made, which you shall see, if you 
like.’ 

We do like; and .are soon watching the intri¬ 
cacies of cutting the slabs of wood into the 
required lengths for bottoms, sides, and tops or 
lids. But our interest is at its height when 
we see the great machine gently, and almost 
noiselessly, drive in a row of nails at once, so 
that with one or two turns the box is strongly 
made. After it is filled with tins of milk, it 
comes hack once more, to have the lid nailed 
on, and is complete. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

I The meeting of the British Association at 
Aberdeen 1ms proved to be m every respej t a 
great success. The subjects diw.lived have been, 
in point of general interest up to the average, ' 
and the meeting has fulfilled one of its most 
important uses, in giving to the public an 
epitome of the work done, by various brain- 
workers during the past twelve months. Those i 
who have not the leisure or opportunity of study- 
ing the ‘Proceedings’ of our various learned 1 
societies are able, by means of the published 
abstracts of papers brought before, tins annual 
gathering, to learn the progress that is being 
made m the chief fields of research, and every 
reader is likely to find more than one subject 
in which he can take an interest. Even tins 
utilitarian mind which has no patience with lhe 
term ‘original research’ unless it bears imme¬ 
diate commercial fruit, must acknowledge that 
the Association deals with matters of a highly 

j practical and valuable nature. 

In Mr W. H 1’recce’s paper on the Strength 
of Telegraph Pole*, the curious fact came to 
light, that for the past Unity years our telegraph 
engineers have been misled by the textbooks in 
imagining that fir-poles had about double the 
strength which they really possess. A series 
of careful experiments has lately shown this to 
he the case, and as a consequence, stronger trees 
are now selected for supporting the wires. 
Another question dealt with by the energetic 
electrician to the General Post-office related to 
the relative in wits of iion and copper wire for 
telegraphic purposes. A wire two hundred and ! 
6 eventy-eight miles long has recently been erected . 
for experiment between Newcastle and London. 
This wire weighs one hundred pounds to the 
mile against four hundred pounds—the weight 
of the thicker iron wire generally used—the cost 
of each being about the same. The copper wire 
shows a decided superiority in speed of wording, 
the relative figures beiim as follows : In simplex 
working the copper will transmit four hundred 
and fourteen words per minute, against three 
hundred and forty-five f jvords for iron; and in 


duplex working, copper two hundred and seventy, 
and iron two hundred and thirty-seven, words 
per minute. It L also proved that copper is lr-. 
far the better conductor for telephonic purposes. 
With reference to the improvement that has 
been made in the rate of working triie Wheat¬ 
stone automatic apparatus, Mr Preece stated that 
whereas in 1877 the speed was eighty words per 
minute, it has now reached the extraordinary 
rate of four hundred and thirty words per 
minute. 

Professor W. L. Macadam, in the course of an 
interesting paper on the Diatomaceous Deposits 
m Aberdeenshire, stated that last season some 
hundreds of tons of this earth had been employed 
by Messrs Nobel m the manufacture of dyna- 
mite-r-dynaimte being, as our readers will remem¬ 
ber, simply a porous earth moistened with nitro¬ 
glycerine A great future was anticipated for 
the district where the deposit occiu -, but the 
industry was doomed, owing to the discovery 
of a far more powerful explosiv m blastmg- 
gelatine. 

Professor M‘ICcndrick’s paper on the Action 
of Gold upon Microphytes gave an account oi i 
some experiments made with a machine specially , 
constructed for the propose. Putrescible sub¬ 
stances in heimetie.dly sealed vessels were ex¬ 
posed tor some hours to an extremely low tun- 
peiuture, after which they were allowed to lli.ivv, 
ami were kept tor some time in a warm room. 
The substances were uflcrwaids submitted to the 
searching eye of the microscope. As a result 
it was lound that organic fluids may he exposed 
to a temjKiiuturc of one hundred ami twenty 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit) for at least one 
hundred hours ; but after being kept in a higher 
temperature of about eighty degrees, fermentation 
and pul,refaction will go on m the ordinary way. 
Thu’s the hope of any piactii .il result fiom steri¬ 
lisation by cold is destroyed. The important 
point m these experiments is the ecitamty that 
fresh meat cannot he tinned and exported, as 
cooked meat H 

In drawing attention to lhc neglect of the 
antarctic region as a field for exploration, Admiral 
Sir Erasmus < hnmanney gave a summary of what 
had already been learned regarding that far-off 
region, from which he thinks vve may infer that 
the South Pole is capped by an eternal/' glacier. 
He advocates the formation of an expedition 
which should pass.a winter in the antarctic-zone, 
so that the conditions ami phenomena may be 
compared with what vve know about the arctic 
regions. 

Tin* paper upon that all-important subject Casu¬ 
alties at Sea was chiefly valuable for the interesting 
discussion which it raised. Sir James Douglass, 
in giving his opinion upon ships’ lights as a pro¬ 
tection against collision, considered that all such 
indications were only available for a short dis¬ 
tance. What is wanted is some "plain system of sig¬ 
nalling which shall be visible for two or three miles. 
He wondered why no more effective alarm than 
a whistle was in common use, and would have a 
steamer use all her boiler-power in sounding a 
fog-horn, which should he hoard for a distance 
of two or three' miles in any weather. Incident¬ 
ally it was stated that a new system of buoys luul 
been practically arranged, and that very soon they 
would bear one universal language. - 
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Want of space unfortunately prevents us giving 
even a brief account of many other papers brought 
«Ji#fore the British Association at its recent meet¬ 
ing ; but we cannot refrain from pointing out the 
extreme interest attaching to Mr Timm’s account 
of his recCht ascent of Mount Roranna, anti still 
mftro so to Sir John* Lubbock’s recent researches 
into the ways of his humble friends the ants 
an<l bees. 

It is a well-known fact that in warfare, for 
every bullet which finds its billet, many hundred* 
are fired away which do no harm to anybody. 
As a case in point, we may mention the circum¬ 
stance that in three months of his weary cap- 
tiuty at Khartoum, General Gordon’s troops tired 
away half a million cartridges without making 
anv son-able diminution in the number of # their 
opponents. One of the chief reason* of this 
waste of powder and "shot i* the difheulty of 
judging distance and correi tlv adjusting the rille 
so that it may be elevated to the required 
pilch. The same difficulty holds good of course 
with reference to nit tilery, and until ‘they get 
the range,’ artillerymen cannot, hope for much 
result from tin ir work. With the view of 
met ting this difficulty, many so-called range¬ 
finder* have been invented, some of them of a 
most complicated and eumbci*ome description. 
Two, however, have lately been mtioduced, one ot 
Uiitisli and the other of German origin, which 
present such advantages in pot lability and ease 
of working that thev are likelv to supersede all 
other-); but which is the better of the two in 
practice, remain- to be proved. 

The Weldon TiuHgo-tindor is a little instrument 
the si/.e of a watch, containing two prisms cut 
at different angles, and it i* used m the following 
manner: The observer brings first one prism to 
bis eve, and ob-erves in it the reflected object 
whose distance from him lie is desirous of .ascer¬ 
taining. Ho projects this object upon some other 
object in the di.-.t.ml landscape, and makes a 
mental note of their apparent conjunction. Theft 
] (resenting the other pi ism to the object m the 
same way, he note* that the two images will 
not coiue into the same place unless he moves 
Ins position—it may be some yards ahead. When 
this is done, the distance he has paced is taken 
as a Base line, which, multiplied by fifty, will 
give tlu» solution of the problem desired. This 
instrument has been adopted by the War depart¬ 
ment. 

The other llangc-finder to which we call 
attention is the Telemeter of Lieutenant von 
Ehrenberg, which is so far like that just 
described in being of the size of a watch, but 
is unlike it in every other respect. It tlepends 
for its efficiency not upon the sense of sight, 
but upon hearing, and is based upon tlu* well- 
known circumstance, that sound taices a definite 
time to travel through the air, averaging three 
hundred and sixty* yards per second. In prac¬ 
tice, the observer notes the flash of a gun from 
the enemy’s lines, upon which he depresses a 
knob on tho instrument,* which causes its finger 
to travel round th« dial. When the sound of 
the discharge readies his ear a few seconds later, 
another touch stops the hand. A glance at the 
dial then indicates exactly the distance which 
the sound-wave has travelled, ft wilWbe seen 
that both thefts instruments are simple in design 


and use; but we are inclined to favour the 
British one, as it in no way depends upon the 
action of the enemy. 

The sudden appearance of a new star in the 
Andromeda nebula represents one of those marvels 
of tlnJ heavens which even the clo\ cre*t astrono¬ 
mers tan tell us very little about. The spectro- 
scijpe has decided that the star is within the 
star-cloud, and there our knowledge of it comes 
to an end. The strange appearance will serve 
to remind the thoughtful once more of the 
extreme* littleness of our globe when compared 
with the va-l range of the universe ; for we 
are reminded that although this star only became 
apparent just now, the event, whatever it lie, 
happened probably more limn a century ago ; at 
least, it is estimated that the star is situated at 
such a distante from ns, that its light travelling 
at about one hundred and eighty thousand mile* 
a second, won hi take such a period of time to 
reach this enith. 

Fresh subsidences* in the salt districts of 
Cheshire, ow’ing to the constant dissolution of 
the rot k salt below by the pumping out ol lume, 
halt; given 11 -e to the erroneous ltlea that through 
the*clucked enith the salt*deposits may become 
contaminated with sewage. That such a thing 
can hardly oct in will be acknowledged when it is 
remembered that tin* earth through whit It such 
matter must jK*rcolate will net as a filter and 
purifier. But even it any gerun did find their 
way to the salt, they luu-t be destroyed by the 
heat that i* u-etl subsequently to drive oil the 
water by evaporation, before the product is ready 
for market- It 1 * too much tin* lash ion in these 
days to discover linking sanitary danger* where 
none exist-. 

In a German technical paper, Heir Emmerig 
assert* that lrom careful observations he lin* made 
he is convinced that bee* give warning of an 
approaching thunderstorm. Bees that are gene¬ 
rally quiet and harmless will on such occasions 
become excited and irritable, attacking any one 
who approaches the lnve, even if it be their usual 
attendant and familiar friend. Sometimes he lias 
observed that when the baiomet'*r and hjgeometer 
have foretold a coming storm, the bees have 
remained perfectly quiet, and no storm ha* come. 
On the other hand, the bees have often foretold 
by their behaviour the approach of a storm which 
has subsequently arrived, wluu the instruments 
have a I fori led no indication ot it. 

A house containing in one of its upper rooms a 
quantity of old iron, was recently struck by 
lightning at Neuft batcl, Switzeiland, and burned 
to the ground. An account of the occurrence 
was brought before the Fieiuh Academy of 
Sneuce, and it w as. suggested that the metal in 
the house attracted the lightning. M. Galladon, 
in lefusmg to accept this explanation said that 
there was no truth in the popular supposition 
that a building with a metal roof, or with metal 
in it* construction, was more liable to lightning- 
stroke than other buildings, provided that the 
metal were not in direct communication w ith the 
earth. But he suggested that the presence of the 
iroiAri the house referred to had very likely led 
to its destruction by fire. For it is well known 
th.it any combustible substance placed between 
two conducting surfaces—and in this case the 
muss of iron and the humid atmosphere outside 
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the house would represent sncli surfaces—would 
be in danger should an electrical discharge take 
place between them. 

Artificial lithographic stones have been in¬ 
vented, and are manufactured at Frank tort by 
M. RosenthaL The ingredient used iif their 
preparation is simply cement, which liasj how¬ 
ever, to go through hateful manipulation befbre 
the stones are fit tor the printer’s use. , Tfie mode 
of manufacture is briefly as follows: Finely 
ground cement is mixed with water and allowed 
to harden into slabs. These slabs are next heated, 
and wetted with water until they crack in every 
direction. Once more the material is ground into 
fine powder, and is mixed with an equal quantity 
of dry cement. The mixture is now put into 
moulds, still in a dry slate, and is subjected to 
very heavy pressure. Whilst still under pressure, 
water charged with a certain quantity of very fine 
cement is forced through the mass and binds its 
particles together. 

Profeasor Dunninglon ot the University of 
Virginia has hit upon a way of preserving chalk 
diagrams and drawings made for < lass illustration, 
which may be found useful by many of our 
readers. Some teachers and lecturers are i emnrk- 
ahly expert with blackboard and (halk, and we 
have seen sketches in differently coloured einvons 
so finely executed that it seemed a pity to efface 
them at the end of the lesson. Professor Dun- 
mngton makes his drawings in coloured chalks on 
unsized paper, and they are subsequently passed 
through a bath of very dilute varnish composed 
thus : Dammar varnish one pnrt, spirits of turpen¬ 
tine twenty-five parts. After being hung up to 
dry for a few hours, the drawings so prepared 
can be handled without any chance of the chalk¬ 
lines rubbing away. The varnish lias fixed the 
chalk particles firmly to the paper. 

Mr S. Piclder has devised a system of raising 
trucks of minerals from the shaft of a mine, which 
is very ingenious, and of which we have lately 
had the opportunity of inspecting a working 
model. The method is based on the man-engine, 
which has now been ill use for many years in 
Cornwall ami other mining districts. Tlie man- 
engine consists of two long beams, which extend 
down the whole length of the shaft, to which 
are attached little platforms at intervals of 
about six feet. The beams are governed by a 
seesaw attachment to the engine at the pit- 
bunk, so that they are constantly moving up 
and down in reverse dilutions to each other. 
By this motion, the platforms ot every stroke 
ot the engine are made for a brief time to 
pause opposite one another, so that a man wish¬ 
ing to ascend the shaft has merely to watcli his 
opportunity and step from platform to platform, 
on the right and left hand beams alternately, 
until he arrives at the top. lie can, of course, 
descend to hie work in the same way. In Mr 
Piehler 5 ® arrangement, the platforms would be 
large enough to accommodate a truck of coal or 
other mineral, and they are so contrived that, on 
meeting one another they tip up obliquely. Thi< 
tip naturally causes the truck resting on. the 
platform to run off to the platform which next 
is brought against it, and so the vehicle runs 
from side to side until it reaches the mouth of 
; the shaft. This method would, if adopted, not 
I only save much labour,*but would prevent coal 


being knocked into small pieces by constant 
change of receptacle. 

A village in Switzerland more than fitv> 
thousand feet abo\ e the sea-level, and surrounded 
on all sides by snow-clad mountains, with a 
climate where the thermometer often stands at 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit in the day, and bcl'ow 
zero at night, docs not seem to be quite the right 
place for consumptive patients to winter in. Yet, 
such is Davos, where, for many seasons recently, 
doctors have been sending their patients with 
the best results. These results are due. fo the 
extreme dryness and puiity of the‘air, the dry- I 
ness removing catarrh of the bronchial tubes, 
and the absence of organic matter m the air j 
preventing irritation and breakmg-up of lung ! 
tissu-. Patients are recommended to begin their j 
stay in the place during the summer, so that the 
coming autumn may accliftiatiso them and enable ! 
them to bear the cold of winter The place j 
has plenty of amusements, and the only fear 
is that it may become overcrowded, when its 
benefits must surely d’sappear For further par¬ 
ticulars ot this new health-resort we refer our 
readers to a long account of it published in the 
Times newspaper of September 30th. 

A new kind of paving material under the. name 
of Grano-mctullic Stone has recently been intro¬ 
duced, and is now under trial in a portion of 
the Strand, London. It is composed of blast¬ 
furnace slag and granite in certain proportions, 
which are crushed and mingled with Portland 
cement A rough ballast forms the substratum 
of the roadway or footpath under treatment, and 
the new nmteiial is laid upon tin* after hating 
been mixed with an alkaline solution into a 
paste. The process of laying is inexpensive, and 
the pavement is ready tor traffic in ordinary 
weather in twelve hours. Mr lhtant, of Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, is the patentee 

INVENTIONS. 

AN IMrilOt EXTENT IN SPIRIT STOVER. 

Messrs H. A. Knox & Co., of Tlounsditch, London, 
and.of New York, hate recently brought out a 
spirit blove, which, while it tallies with preceding 
artulesof a similar kind in the means by tvhn.U 
the light is produced, is fitted with a simple but 
effective mechanism by which the light can bo 
regulated. This mechanism is of the following 
description : the tvirc-gauze elliptical disc through 
which the oil filters upon the tvick below is sur¬ 
rounded by a margin of metal plate, and beneath 
this metal plate are fitted two crcscent-shapcd 
slides, which, moved backwards and forwards by 
means of little rods projecting from either side 
of the stove, have the power to reduce the flames 
to the smallest size, and, if desired, finally to 
extinguish them. With the ‘Eclipse* Spirit Stove, 
baby’s food, &c., can be kept warm or simmering 
lor any length of time. 

A SAFE STIRRUP. 

Recognising the elements of danger which exist 
in the kind of stirrup that lias so long been in use 
—notably that Vhich results from its inability 
to release the foot of the rider if in the event 
of an rfbeident he falls from the saddle—Mr 
R. Wright, of High Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
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lias recently brought before the attention of 
equestrians a nflvel invention, ami one which 
should think is likely to prove a boon. 
One thing # is aimed at in the Safety Saddle 
Stnrup-iron, and that is the releasing of the 
rider’s foot* immediately he lalls from the saddle 
an?t before be reaches the ground. This end is 
attained by the following means: the bottom of | 
the stirrup, or that paid which receives the sole 
of the rider’s boot, is set upon pivots, and thus i 
revolves ireely in harmony with any movement 
of his foot. A joint occur*., too, upon each ot the 
side-arms of the stirrup, and these yield with a 
slight pressure; while still further ‘give’ is 
imparted to the contrivance by the roil under 
which the attaching si tap passes being made to 
revolve freely. Mr Wright points out tho4 the 
invention gives a more springing action, mid is 
much easier in use, Until the ‘uncouth primitive 
• iron hoop’ hitherto known as a stirrup. This 
latter contrivance, he contends, has caused the 
deaths ol numbers of persons, who, when they 
have fallen from the saddle, have been dragged 
along with their heads to tin' ground, and thus 
killed. As it seems impossible that, tins could 
occur when the new stirrup !*■ u-ed, the novelty 
ought to command attention. 

MW.lt:, WRINGER, AND TV RLE C( WHINED. 

With the development of effective mechanical 
precede*, the practice of ‘washing at home’ - and 
thus abolishing a ready means by vvhn h infec¬ 
tious diseases can be brought into a household 
—is rapidly spreading; and as a nm-eqiienco, 
machines of different types are mtrodueed into 
our kitchens. That these machines should, as at 
pre-cut, stand in their positions occupying space 
uselessly during sis out of every seven clays, is a 
domestic misfortune ; at least, so it has apparently 
appeared to Messrs Thomas Linloy and Sons, of 
Stanley Street, Sheffield, who have brought out 
an ingenious combination machine. On ‘washing- 
day,’ this is a mangle, and, with a little modifi¬ 
cation, a wringing-machine; while during the 
remaining days of the week it fills flic rale of a 
stout an<l useful kitchen table, and, as far as a 
hasty glance can tell, nothing but a kitchen 
table. The arrangement, indeed, by which the 
mechanical part, from being securely fixed in 
the wodflen frame, *is divested of its fly-wheel 
and folded down beneath the table-top, is of so 
efivelive a kind as to entirely hide it Irani view. 
Nor must it be supposed that this arrangement 
is obtained at the expense of strength and dura¬ 
bility ; for the rollers and other parts of this 
machine are made as large, as strong, and as thick 
as in ordinary*inaclimes. 

• 

AN INGENIOUS FISHING-FLOAT. 

Bottom fishers have from time immemorial 
been, put to a greaf inconvenience in the pursu¬ 
ance ol their craft. They have been unable, when 
angling in anything of a breeze, to detect a 
‘nibble* or the ‘bite’ of a small fish from,the 
movement of their float* caused by the ripples 
of the water. Tims? many fish have been missed, 
and many times anglers have ‘struck’ at 
nothing. Mr A. V. Oatmur, of lit Kbury Street, 
London, lias introduced the ‘ Eclipse ’ float, which 
does away with the inconvenience i?i ques¬ 
tion. A porcupine quill, having a Bmall ivory 


ball at the top and a cork cone at the bottom, 
hjis in the centre a loosely-running cylinder of 
the latter material, occupying less than the inter¬ 
vening space. The line passes through the ball, 
the cylinder, the cone, and a little eye attached 
to thc,f>ottom extremity of the quill. When in 
the ufaight position in the water—and it may 
be ‘added that the float, fs ‘self-cocking’—the 
cylinder, occupies a central position between the 
ivory ball and the cone, it being separated from 
bqtli by a small space. The entire contrivance 
will riM* and fall upon the ripples; but a‘bite,* 
or tug upon the lino, will draw down the quill 
and its ball-appendage, without affecting the 
cylinder. Thus, uhcu the angler sees Ins float 
bobbing up and down, he will take no notice; j 
but .wlieu lie sec*, that the ivory ball descends j 
towards the top of the cylinder, lie will know j 
that there is a fhh attacking Ins bait and that 
lie may ‘ strike ’ 

TWENTY-TWO TOOLS IN ONE. 

A combination tool, invented by (tiptain Ilarfcs- 
liornc, of the Bengal army, and which has been 
commended bv Lord Napier<d Magdala, appears to 
possess Considerable advantages. Captain Harts- 
home’.s implement is no child’s toy, but an article 
winch might find a fitting place slung from the 
saddle of a cavalry sojdier or in the knapsack of 
a traveller. Eoigcd from only two pieces of j 
wronght-.steel, without am’ brazing or welding, j 
the implement comprises as many as twenty-two j 
tools, and weighs two and three-quarter pounds, j 
Combined are a hammer and a hatchet, wire- . 
nipper , four files and a rasp, a saw, a screw- | 
diivei, a crowbar, a luadawl, and a pair of tongs ; J 
while the instrument further comprises a pair <d j 
compasses, a tvvclve-uu li rule, a straight-edge, and j 
a T square. If, too, a portion of the metal is i 
buried in a block of wood, the remaining part i 
represents a useful little anvil; while the implc- j 
incut, having a known weight of two and three- | 
quarter pounds, can be used as a poise for weigh- j 
ing forage, &r. The makers are Mews Hill and . 
Son, of 4 ITaymarket, London ; and the price is ; 
twenty-five shillings, eleven shillings extra being 
charged for a solid leather case. 

A DOCKET FILTER. 

The idea of a filter which, carried in the 
pocket, can be used to convert the brackish anil 
inquire water which the soldier, tourist, &c., 
encounters at almost every turn, into a harmless 
liquid with winch he can readily slake his 
thirst, is not a new one; but m the Maignen 
Patent ‘Watch* and ^Soldier’s Filtre Pwipidc* 
there are many valuable characteristics which are 
quite novel. The two forms in which the inven¬ 
tion is manufactured differ from one another, 
not in the principle on which they per f orni their 
common function, but in their mechanical con¬ 
struction. The ‘Watch’ filter is shaped like 
the familiar portable time-piece; the ‘Soldier’s* 
is cylindrical in, form. We will give a descrip¬ 
tion of the latter. It consists of a frame covered 
with, asbestos cloth, this asbestos cloth being 
coated with powdered carbo-caleis, which is the 
filtering medium, and which can be discharged 
—along with all the impurities it may have 
arrested—-and replaced, the process being gone 
through as often as ntcessary. The frame is 
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included in a cylindrical tin box measuring five 
indict by one and a half, which can be con¬ 
veniently used as a drinking-cup. Attached £o 
the filter is an india-rubber tube, through which 
the water may be drawn from a rivulet, bottle, 
ca*k, &c. The contrivance can, however, he used 
w ithout this tube; while a third method if us© 
possible is that on the principle of a siphon, 
water being automatically drawn impure from 
one vessel and discharged pure into another*- 
The patentee is Mr P. A. Maignefc, of 32 'St 
Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, (J ; and the agent, Mr 
Goy, of 21 Leadenliall Street, E.G. 

TO FREVENT CANDLES ‘GUTTERING* AND 

' SLOl'J'lNf!.’ , 

Mr G. F. Thompson, of 3 New Street, TV.mrtfck, 
liaft brought out a Mmpio ami elficacious little 
contrivance called a * Patent Handle Economiser,’ 
which aims at preventing, in the first place, the 
waste entailed in the ‘guttering’ or running over 
of a candle ; and in the second, the inconvenience 
and injury attending the ‘ slopping’ or spilling 
of grease-drops. As is well known, both when 
being carried about and when placed even in a 
slight draught, a candle is apt to mi .behave 
itself in the manners indicated; and it is not 
too much to say that this circumstance lias done 
not a little to* restrict its use, and to banish 
from -the desks and tables of many, a form 
of illuminant which for softness and subdued 
brilliancy holds a high place. Mr Thompson’s 
‘ Economiser,’ wdiieh is made of brass, is nothing 
more than a short piece of tubing curved in 
at the lop in a manner to make the ciictini- 
ferenre of the upper extremity smaller than 
that of the lower. The contrivance is placed 
over the head of the oundle; aipl upon the 
.wick being ignited, the melted superficial grease- 
finds its,level beneath the apex of the ‘Econo¬ 
miser,’ the curved character .of which pfcoves 
the means of imprisoning the liquid and pre¬ 
venting its running over the side. Something 
of the kind was, wc Awdieie, brought out a feu 
years back; but the metal employed being lead 
or pewter—both of which are very heavy, and 
quick conductors of heat—the devices served 
actually to melt ftway the candle. Mr Thompson 
himself has not arrivtd at liis present iesult 
without considerable preliminary experimentation. 
His first little dome-shaped contrivances wore 
made of tin, and these served their * # purpose 
well. But he aimed at realising a * further 
improvement, and so tried brnsk At first, lie 
made his ‘Economiser.’ too heavy, and found 
that they got rather h >t. The more recent 
samples," however, on which he rests Jhis reputa¬ 
tion, scarcely get hot at all, and cool as soon as 
tlie candle is extinguished. 

PRESERVING VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FOOD. 

An apparatus for preserving food, constructed 
on strictly scientific lines, lias been patented by 
Mr B. H. Tliwaite, of 37 Victoria Street, Liver¬ 
pool. Four, eight, pr more small chambers, 
constructed-: to contain meat, poultry, vegetables, 
&c., are arranged around a vessel contafAmg 
water. Beneath this vessel there is a, receptacle 
holding a specially made oil-lamp, iIntended to 
burn pure paraffin or other liydro-carbon. Con¬ 
necting tubes, fitted will; valves, join tlic several 


food-chambers with the receptacle containing the 
lump; while other connecting tubes, also fitted 
with valves, run from the fowl-chambers to thf, 
water-vessel. The last-named itself carries an' 
outlet cock. Turning to the principle on which 
the apparatus is constructed, it should be stated 
that, food having been placed in the preserving 
chamber, the lamp is ignited, and the valves of 
the two sets of connecting tubes having been 
opened, the outlet cock of the water-vessel is 
also opened. The issuing liquid occasions an 
aspirating action in the vessel, and, through the 
connecting tubes, the air is drawn from the 
preserving chambers. The consequent displace¬ 
ment h filled up by lh A ga ■u- products of 
combustion which find tie ir wav iiom the lamp- 
receptacle through tin* connecting tubes. As 
soon as the water in the vessel falls to a given 
level, the lamp may lie extinguished and all the 
valves closed. The air has thus been withdrawn, 
and, in the gaseous pioducts from the lump- 
recopjacle, a powerful antisent > hat. taken it-, 
place. The result is $Jial food can be preserved 
in the chambers in a perfect state—no suspicion 
ot decomposition manifesting itself—for several 
months. 


Oh, thro*- little bird . on a In amble spray ' 

Each flew to find him a nest. 

Then* was one went miely over the sea ; 

.And one flew straight fm the North Countue , 

I>nir the thud 

(attic hud, 

He winded his way to the watciy West, 

Where one that I lov< sits sighing. 

Oh for the witheiing bramble spray, 

.And the lmd that sleeps in his nc'-t * 

Theie is one in a castle over the sea , 

And one m a pine in the North Conn I,i ic; 

Hut the thud 
Little bud, 

IT- ■’ '.‘all'! far in the West, 

V. n <■'. i! .1 I love lien dying. 

*- Ah me, foi the thorny bramble Rpray 
And tin* weaiy bird in liia nebt! 

Theie i.s one that dreams of the silvci sea ; 

Aud one looks over the North Oouutiie 
But the third 

Little biid, * 

lie bin'll o’ei a grave in tlio silent West, 

. Where one that 1 love is lying 

* Philip Thtnk. 
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I TTMJSUyTOO. 

! Timihttoo 1ms now been f>eeji for the filth time 
, l>y a European—»md, so iar as known, only for 
’ the fifth tune Though still the chief emporium 
j between Northern and Central Africa, though 
I boasting a long and distinguished past, and 
j though, m view of the rapidity with winch 
j All lean exploration and colonisation are now 
| ad\ancing on all .-ides, probably destined, in no 
i distant future, to more than reassert all its ancient 
I iinpoitaiue, yet, down to the present day, this 
j ‘(Jmvn of the Deseit,’ as it is sometimes tailed, 
i Ii.ii imaged itself in the e\ os of only live Euro- 
| plans. 

In 1030, a French sailor named Paul Imhert, 

I having been wretked on the Atlantic coast, was 
! taken prisoner by the Arabs, and sold as a slaw*. 

I As such, be was taken compulsorily to Timbuctoo, 
whence lie was transported to Morocco, and there 
dud, before a Kremb expedition, organised in 
1(532, arrived in time to deliver him. Nearly 
two centuries of complete disconnection between 
Europe and Timbuctoo next elapse before the 
second European, Major Lamg, a native of Edin¬ 
burgh, Yiho, from the coast of Sierra Leone, had 
already made several successful plunges into tlic 
interior, arrived in August 1820 at Timlmrtoo. 
T. •* goal of liis expedition, to winch he had been 
commissioned by the English government, w as 
the exploration of the Niger. Starting from 
Tripolis, he had crossed the DesCrt by way ot 
Rhadames and*„Tuak Unhappily, About a month 
after reaching Timbuctoo, between that town and 
Arawan, Major Laing was murdered, and with 
him perished all the records of this enterprise. 
Two yeurs afterwards, in May 1828, Timbuctoo 
was sighted for the third time by European eyes, 
and for the first time by a European who has 
transmitted to us an account of his visit—by the 
Frenchman, Rene {JailM Allured by the prize 
of ten thousand francs offered by ilie Paris Geo¬ 
graphical Society to whoever brought them evi¬ 
dence of having reached Timbuctoo, and impelled 
by liis own tuAe for adventure, Reno Cailli6 first! 


acquired a fair command of the Arabian language 
ami manner*, and, Jeigning to be an Egyptian in 
ipiest of his native country, lie pursued a toil¬ 
some march eastwards f%>m Senegambia, till, i 
luotsore* and wayworn, he alighted at the town 
of Jenni, on the Niger, whence lie made a descent 
of the nver to Ivabara, the port ot Timbuctoo. 
The fourth Euiopean m the list of Timbuctoo ; 
visitors is the distinguished German traveller, ; 
lloinrnli Earth, who entered the town on the 
7th September 1853, and stayed there full seven 
month*-, making a good use of his opportunity, 1 
and taking full and intelligent note of alt he saw', 1 
so that, by his reports, Europe was for the first 
time enabled to grasp and hold a concrete, careful, ' 
and altogether trustworthy image of the city in 
the Great Desert, through wlmli the economic 1 
life reciprocated between Northern and Central . 
Africa was mainly au umulutul and distributed. | 
And now we come to J)r O-car-Lenz, the last of j 
the Europeans who, down to the present hour, J 
have helped to lift the sandy curtain which j 
hide*. Timbuctoo from our view. Tie has recently j 
returned from a very successful African explora¬ 
tion, on which he was despatched m the 
autumn of 1879 by the German African Society. 
Starting from Morocco and surmounting the 
Atlas highlands, of which lie made a special 
survey, Dr Lenz traversed the Desert by a new 
route, aud arrived on July 1, 1880, at Timbuctoo, 
whence, bending westwards, he touched Sene- 
gambia, anil followed the Senegal to its mouth at 
St Louis, a route likewise never before trodden 
by European; tlms opening up two roads into 
the capital of the Desert, one from ‘lie north, 
another from the west. Dr Lenz’s stay in Tun- 
buctoo itself lasted only from the 1st to the 
18th July; and his account of the Desert city 
is little more than a corioboration of Barth’s 
description, which, after a lapse of twenty-six 
years^lie found to be still essentially correct. 

Timbuctoo extends in the form of a triangle 
on the left or northern bank of the Niger, with 
its base to the river, at an interval of about 
nine miles, and its ape* to the north. It is 
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but little elevated above the mean level of the flourishing times of Timbuctoo, it must have I 
river, though about eight hundred feet aboye towered up proudly in the centre. Altogether, I 

the level of the sea; about seventeen and a half H ,c town has, it must be. confessed, a rathe,’* 

degrees north latitude, by three and a half degrees ( ‘ 1>( -‘ al y „ ns P PC ^;. ^ ^ ie ( \> c n °J* relieved by the 

W* longitude. Entering the town fijm llio s, « ht »/ F , ! , ,'" c " OT . re ^ 

n ° • i ,1 . x v . i view ot public gardens, nor, indeed; by hardly 

north, you oom an unsightly tract, 8 on«.t].ou ; refrrel.n.g given. Before the coufjuestf- of 
sand feet broad, exposing only the litter '■and fj le city by llamed-el-Mamur of Morocco, in the 
rubbish of waste buildings. To the leit, again, sixteenth century, trees are said to have been ' 
you mark the sepulchre of Kaki Mahmud, which, numerous in Timbuctoo; but after that event, 1 
though now outside the town, must have oneo they were all cut down for the purpose of 1 
been embraced within its walls. Plaiulv, the hoat-building. Add the hot smith winds, which 
Timbuctoo of to-day occupies only a fiaction of particularly between Julv and S(*ptcmb(*r, j 

the area over wind', it extended in its iloimsh- olL ™ nccmiip.iiiwd by violent (humh iMtorms ; the 

in.. ■vr__ ; ii . • i • i numerous mm s- or depressions m the soil out- 1 

>ng days. Nor i s the town gm led m by any Ml ,„ tIu! ,. mu u,„ to ri.lle.-t 

"alls or citadels, its hvst r;im 1 .,uto liming been alm ^ t tUc 011 ] y W nter available for drinking 
ru/.cd in 1820, under an invasion of the 1‘ulalis, and cooking purposes ; the Niger, do-e by, fre- ' 
a dominant people to the south and west. The quently inundating the 1 *flat land and leaving 
many conquests of the town, and its frequent ]HMileiitial pools, ami it will readily he under- , 
change of masters, have, ajong with its physical Hood how Timlwton is by no mean > mitarily 
defences, battered down all Us political hide- «R that, could be desired, but apt to inflict fe\«r 
pendence or M-lf-ronsciou.-.iioKs, m lh,it the inliabi- ™ 'S Nnimwin 'Ditto's, us both 11. and Dr 

tants, now restricted exclusively to economic and 1(>ll,ul to '“eu,* < "U. i 

V f il , , 1 he one redeeming feature in the iiatinal 

commci. nil life, pay passive duo. to w.b.rbcver „ r Ti.nl,udoo ?s its "valth ol bird' and 

j people have the aaccn.lenry for the time being ot ] u .,. animals. A tiny wile of fin, I, m 
j now to the Fulahs now to the Tuaiik®, the. common there as sparrows with u>-; bexies 
I two ruling races of the surrounding lands As ol pigeon*, diveivified by ravens, crow's, and 
regards tlie actual magnitude ol the town, llaitli Hailing*, are constantly on the wing, while 1 
counted nine hundred and fifty home*, with a llure ^ 110 ut hawk-, and eagle?, to giwi . 
population of thirkeii thousand; but J)r Leu/ tl,(,,u 0CU,M,,nll <' 1,ase - Numberless block stmks 
calculated the population, which at the time of T ,llj " uL tl,, ‘ while odlubc-, 

I,,* •n.i* mo,, ,\ , . ,, , ’ horn ot tin ir ornamental leathern, are ev.ry- ■ 

his vi. t was peilmps somewhat swollen by a wl|(W trt u . Th , lv he.s.des, plentv of j 

more than nsml mlhix of kahilis and Tmmks, bumped cattle The of Timbuctoo, J ugo, I 

at twenty thousand. and of a I'ruy-yellmv colour, with a de«p black 

The town consists of round thaldi lints on stripe along the lurk hone, are pretty annuals, 
the outskirts, relegated to the negroes, and of and, what n more, very hardy, and not at all , 
clay' houses, constituting the town proper, all particular about the quality ol their food, nor 1 
pretty much of one description. As a specimen 'T' n cll,,R ' uJt w 111 aspect to its quantity, j 

of the better class, take the house assigned to , J lu * alv a « llia11 ra 7‘> lmt J*ardy and lie. L ■ 

Dr Lcnz during lus stay of i-Hitmi d,ns lu t,lu T."" V ' 5 T ,T' “P ‘.'''‘T n l 'T'' H 
y., 1 . J • asses and hoi*—, plodding bobeily to the thnui\ , 

Situated m a rather broad street, it is sur- to quern h tl.eir day’s thn,t. j 

rounded by a court, wheme a small stair Tin* population of Timbuctoo is a congeries j 
leads to the fir.st floor, which is occupied by of motley and diverse elements, the better and | 
a nice large room. Thence, mounting a few mod ellcrtive constituent being formed by the ' 
steps, you emerge on the terrace, which, again, Morocco .Arabs, who, however, in consequentc I 
is crowned by a structure containin'' a \ery ‘ ot marriage, generation cVn generation, with 1 
pretty room, with one window lookin'* to the ! ™ o u:hSf “S are giown to be mostly of dark com- J 

court, and another to the tenure. Th..%„dy „ r : plfx'cn. Another vlvmeut renaiola of the mime- [ 

ii, D r 1 i-i ii n 1 descendants ol the, old Soiuhay negroes ‘ 

the home w built of day bricks the floors are | ulld tlie , laves drawn irom tbc remotest 1 

of hardened clay, the doors and window's of, parts of the Soudan. Other elements are the 

wood. The windows, piullily carved, display the wild warlike. 1’nariks, of Berber stock, harsh in 
Moorish horseshoe form. A lew simple orna- 1 speech and insolent in demennqjir, their luces 
ments at the^ gates give the fini.di to a fairly I hidden under a litham (blue cloth), through 
substantial building. Timbuctoo ha® no less than | which only the eyes peer, their bodies jingling 
seven different divisions of distinctive character, with armour, sword, sabre, and lance. To these 
and name, the south-eastern one being the hand -1 have lo be added the Fulali®, a fanatic hut rather 


inereial town are the mosques—four large and , wanderers Irom Bornu 4 and Sokoto; Arabs from 
three small ones, the largest or ‘Great Mosque,’, the Western Sahara, Algiers*.&c. 
two hundred and sixty-two feet by one hifnclred j Timbuctoo is like one gloat mart, wherein 
and ninety-four feet, and containing tw'clve naves ■ merchants negotiate the exclmnge of the pro- 
or aisles dating as lar back as 1327. It is a 1 ducts of the north with those of Southern 
stately edifice, at present flanking the extreme, j Soudan. This emporium is under the govern- 
wefatern end of the town, though, in the more j ment of the Kulna , whose funClion resembles 
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that of a Jjurqermcistcr 01 mayor (inclusive 
ol aldermen and* town-mum il), but who wields 
«n» political authority. The ollne is liereditary 
in the family of the Er-itami, who have been 
planted in'Timbuctoo since the iMoroccan con¬ 
quest of the sixteenth century They origi¬ 
nally emigrated from, the south of Spain to 
Morocco, mid are hence called ‘Andalu-i 3 A 
whole quarter of Fas is still named from them, 
and the Andalusian women have the repute of 
superior beauty. The present Kalua, Muhammed 
Er-Hami, is of decideilly uegro-lifee appearance ; 
of cunning yet withal good-natured phasing 
liomy, meaning really no mischief to any one 
by his cunning; readily e\i lted to laughter, and 
when laughing, liis jettv laie glistens all over. 
There h> nut a trace of fanaticism in him*and 
should he ever lx* guilty of severities agmimt a. 
Christian, it would <»nft lx* under ion ign influ- 
enec. The lxahiu vnited Dr ben/ every evening, 

1 attended by a large, retinue, and accompanied 
bv borne ‘men ol gie.it learning,’ who always .it 
oiiii' entered into a leligions disou-uon with our 
travellers mteipi v tel, Jiej Ah* Among the»e 
‘learned men,* some wen* of quite liglit com¬ 
plexion, like the Moor* ol Morocco. The Lvahia 
handsomely disth.ugid (lu* dutjc*> of hospitality 
to our lravellei* dm mg hist lay ol eighteen days, 
sending linn abundance ol juovmon all tin* time. 
Other well-to do people ol Ti mb in too, likiwi-e, 
whom Dr ben/ i cane to know, piled his (able 
with a siiperlluilv ol enlerluinmenl, so tliat In* 
and Iik pariv had not only no hotel bills to 
pax, lml had always an excess of good cheer to 
band over to the poorer people 

Tie* other important per.-onngi <•* in Timhui too 
whom Dr ben/ mi t were Abadm-el-lUkay, at 
the head ol the Fuluhs, an ambition, mail, proud 
of Ins inith, and pntliculaily learned, whose 
hither had !> . v'v protected Baith, and 
who was i’ • I • «i ■ .. d not to do any li.uni 
to the present traveller, though, from fear of 
rollsing the fanaticism ol hi- followers, hi main¬ 
tained only a negative attitude towards him ; and 
the ‘sultan’ or chieftain, Eg-Fnndngmnu, at the 
head of the rival Tiuuiks, then in the ascendant, 
and drawing the duties levied on the imports 
and expoits of Timbuctuo. The Tuanks sutler 
much fiom di.steni])er of the e>es, caused paitly 
by their •uncleanly lT.ibits, and paitly owing to 
the sandstorms oi the desert. 

Xi mime too, as has been already stated, is a 
purely commercial town, ami hardly grows or 
nmnnlacturc.s anything. The hue leather good.-., 
wrought among the numerous populations to the 
south and west, are manufactured*only in the 
smallest fraction for home use in the town 
itself. The nujst sti iking of these is a pretty 
leather pouch worn round the neck by a 
leather cord, Jind used for holding tobacco, 
steel, flint, and timber. Properly, there is no 
‘industry whatever in Timbuctoo. All its sup¬ 
plies come from the outside. Even its vege¬ 
tables it draws immediately from the poit of 
Ixabar.i, which, built on ti height dose to the 
river, comprises one •hundred and fifty to two 
hundred clav house?*, and a population of some 
two thousand negroes, besides foreign merchants 
of Timbuctoo and Tuat, has two small market¬ 
places, and cultivates rice, a little cotton, afhl dif¬ 
ferent kinds of melon, to be sold at Timbuctoo. 


Besides leather-work, large and excellent slraw- 
lyits, pottery, clothes, &c., are drawn mostly from 
the south. The main dress of the people, 
the ¥>ng, wide, blue tohr , is manufactured 
out orl native material, dyed blue, and often 
adome,;i on both wiles with silk embroidery. 

A tobe of this latter description forms a very 
acceptable present in the Stflidan. The dear blit 
excellent ryitive manufacture is, however, being 
rapidly driven out of the maihel by the ‘ cheap 
and nasty 3 English material. 

About five thousand camel-loads of goods come 
to Timbuctoo every year from the north by the 
two main routes ol Morocco and Jlhadmnes. 
Tiie wares coining from the north are cloth, blue 
cotton, green Chinese tea, sugar, xvaxligbls, dates, 
and tobacco. The kola mil, whieh m the Soudan 
takes the place of tea, col lee, and cocoa, is also 
largelv imported from the lands of the Sierra 
Leone <m-t and Ashantee. The exports to 
Em ope, on the other, hand, are ostrich feather-, 
gum,•and some gold, as al"o ivory and negro 
slaves to the northern African states. Timbuctoo 
is e-penally an emporium for salt, which it 
remves from the beds of Tumlcin, and sills to 
the people of the south. f Jne salt is brought 
in pi ales, each a metre Jong, and weighing about 
sixty pound". One such plate sells at a miOuil 
of gold, which is equal to eight or nine thousand 
cow lies—that is, nine to ten shillings. 

The people ol Timbuctoo live on the whole 
very comfortably in an economic sense, and Dr 
Leii/ saw very few signs of poverty or beggars 
among them. They have three meals a day. The 
ln-t, at nine A.M., consists of small, new-bake 1 
wbeaten loaves, ‘of altogether <\ ill*hi q 
pieces of which, in eating, yes » • v.v • •* 
into dishes of honey or fluid ’ :i }. :*. '1: ■ i i 
meal, at three r.M., is composed of two, some¬ 
times three, courses, supplnd by kuskus, vege¬ 
table-, mutton or beef, poultry and pigeon. 
Everything is tastefully pripaled. But wh.it are 
Lush in.? They are made of the flour of wheat, 
barb y, m.n/e, or even negro millet. The meal 
is moistened ; then, by a peculiar movement of 
the palm and the fingers, it is twirled oil info 
small gram". It is next dried m the sun. The 
ku.sk us are not cooked, but steamed by being 
put in an earthen pot, riddled with small holes 
at the bottom, which is placed over another pot 
filled with water, and resting on the lire. Emptied 
into a dish, the kuskus are strewn over with 
sail run sauce; then flesh and vegetables are taste¬ 
fully scattered over them, and they are eaten 
with the fingers of the right hand—though it. 
requires some practice \o carry them to the 
mouth without dropping any. Fish is relegated 
almost exclusively to the negroes, and a person i 
has sunk very low who will oat any kind of | 
iisli. The evening meal, between nine and ten, | 
consists generally of rice mingled with small I 
pieces of meat. No spirituous liquors are drunk; I 
tin* solid food is washed down only with water, j 
taken from the calabashes. 

It will pel haps surprise the reader to hear 
that t^e people of Timbuctoo arc well up m 
current European news, and were quite ready 
to converse with Dr Lenz on the results of the 
last Eliasian war. His contemplated visit to 
Timbuctoo w%os also known there before be had j 
yet crossed the Atlas Mbuntams. There are 
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schools attached to the mosques; and the great 
majority of the inhabitant'' can read and write, 
know iarge parts of the Koran by heart, and 
are able to dispute on it * 

- ' - 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

‘ I found him in the mood; so I thought it 
best to strike while the iron was hot,’ Constance 
said. She had settled down languidly in a 
favourite corner, as if she had never been away. 
She had looked for the footstool where she knew 
it was to be found, and arranged the cushion 
as she liked it. Frances had never made her¬ 
self so much at Inane as Constance did at jmce. 
She looked on with a caliu amusement while 
her aunt poured out her delight, her wonder, 
her satisfaction m Waruig’s cars. She did not 
budge herself from her comfortable place ; but 
she said to Frances m an under-tone: 1 Don’t 
let her go on too long. She will bore him, 
you know; and then he will repent. And I 
don’t want him to repent.’ 

As for Frances, she saw the ground cut away 
entirely from under her feet, and stood sick 
and giddy after the first pleasure of seeing her 
father was over, feeling her hopes all tumble 
about lier. Mrs Cavendish, who had been so 
near yielding, so much disposed to give her the 
help she wanted, had foigotten her petition 
ami her altogether m the unexpected delight of 
seeing her brother. And here was Constance, the 
sight of whom perhaps might call the sick man 
out of Ills fever, who might restore hie and 
everything, evm happiness to him, if she would. 
But would she? fiances asked her-,elf. Most 
likely, she would do nothing, and there would 
be no longer any room left for Fiances, who 
was ready to do all. She would have been 
more than mortal if she had not looked with 
a certain bitterness at this new and wondeiful 
aspect of uffaiis. 

‘ I saw mamma’s brougham at the door,’ 
Constance said. ‘There you must take me. Of 
course, this w'as the place for papa to come; 
but 1 must go. It would never do to let mamma ' 
think mo devoid of feeling. How is she, and 
Markham—and everybody? I have seal cel y had 
any news for tliree months. We met Algy 
Muncastlc on the boat, and he told us some- j 
tiling— u great deal about Nelly Winterbourn— | 
the widow, as they call her—and about you.’ 

‘There could be nothing to say of me.’ 

‘Oh, but there w'as, though.—"What a sly little 
thing you are, never to bay a word!—Sir 
Thomas.—Ah, you bee, 1 know. And I con¬ 
gratulate you with all my heart, Fan. He is 
rolling in money, and such a good kind old 
man. Why, he was a lover of mamma’s dans 
les tumps. It is delightful to think of you con¬ 
soling him. And you will be as rich as a little 
princess, and mamma to see that all the settle¬ 
ments are right.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ Frances said 
abruptly. She was so preoccupied and so impa¬ 
tient that she, w'ould not even allow herself to 
understand. She went to where her father sat 
talking to his sister, and .stood behind his chair, 
putting her hand upon his arm. He did not 


perhaps care for her very much. He had aunt 
Charlotte to think jf, from whom he had been 
separated so long; and Constance, no doubt, lead 
made him her own too, as she had made every¬ 
body else her own; but still he was all that 
Frances had, the nearest, the one that belonged 
to her most. To touch him like this gave nor 
a little consolation. And he turned round and 
smiled at her and put lus hand upon hers. 
This was a little comfort, but it did not last 
long. It was tune she should return to her 
mother; and Constance was anxious to go, 
notwithstanding her fear that her father would 
be bored. ‘1 nui^t go and see my mother, you 
know, papa. It w'ould he very disrespectful not 
to go. And you won’t want me, now you have 
got -innt Chailotto Frames is going to diive 
me home.’ She said this as if it was her bister’s 
desire to go; but as a Vnatter of fact, bhc had 
taken the eommand at onto. Franks, reluctant 
beyond measure to return to the huiw, m whnli 
she felt she would no longer be vented—■which 
w.is a peru-rse imagin :tion, born ol her unhappi¬ 
ness—wretched to lose the prospect of help, 
which she had been beginning to let herself 
believe m, w.is yet too shv and too miserable 
to make any le^istance. She remembered her 
mother's note for Mr Cavcndi-di before she went 
.may, and she made one last appeal to her 
aunt ‘You will not forget what we were 
talking about, aunt Charlotte?’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Mrs Cavemlisli, putting up 
her hand to her head. ‘ What was it, Fiances? 
1 have such a poor mommy ; ami your lather’s 
coming, and all tin* unexpected happiness, lia\c 
driven cieiyjhmg else away ’ 

Frances went down-stairs with a heart so heavy 
that it seemed to lie dead m her breast. Was 
there no help for her, then 7 No help for him, 
the victim of Constance and of M.ukluun, no 
w f ay ot softening calamity to the old people? Her 
temper ro-»e .is her liopis fell. All so mil, so 
abounding, but no one who would spare any¬ 
thing out of his bupeiUnity, to help the ruined 
and heartbroken. O yes, she said to herself m 
not unnatural bitterness, the hospitals, yes; and 
Trotter’s Buildings m Whitechapel But for the 
people to whom they w'ere bound so much 
more closely, the man who had sat at their 
tables, whom they had received utid made rrnser- 
! able, nothing! oh, nothing 1 not a finger held 
out to save him. The little countenance that 
had been like a summer day, so innocent and 
fresh and candid, was clouded over. Bride pre¬ 
vented—piide, more effectual than any other 
defence—the • outburst which in other circum¬ 
stances w'ould have relieved her heart. She bat 
m hei corner, withdrawn us far f& possible from 
Constance, listening dully, making little response. 
After several questions, her sister turned upon 
her with a surprise which was natural too. 

\What is the matter?’ she said. ‘You don’t 
talk as you used to do. Is it town that lias 
spoiled you? Do you think I will interfere 
with you? Oli, you heed not be at all afraid. 

I have enough of my own without meddling 
with you.’ 

‘ 1 don’t know what I have that you could 
interfere with,’ baid Frances. ‘ Nothing here.’ 

‘ Do you want to quarrel with me ? ’ Constance 

baid. 
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‘It is of no me to quarrel; there is nothing 
to quarrel about. I might have thought you 
►u*)uld interfere when you came first 1 had 
people there who seemed to belong to me. But 
here —you *have the first plaee. Why should I 
quarrel? ‘You are only coming back to your 
ovrti.’ 

‘Fan, for goodness' sake, don’t speak in that 
dreadful tone. What have 1 done ? If you 
think papa likes me best, jou are mistaken. 
And as lor the mother, don’t you know her 
yet? Don’t you know that she is nice to every¬ 
body, and cares neither for a on nor me?’ 

‘No,’ cried Frances, raising herself bolt up¬ 
right; ‘I don’t know that' How dare vou say 
it, you who are her child? Perhaps you think 
no one cares—not one, though you have wuade 
an end of my home. Did you hear about 
Geoige (Jaunt, what y ° 11 hau done to lnm 7 
He is lying in a bram-fever, raving, raving, 
talking for ever, day and night, and if he 
dies, Markham and you will have killed him — 
you and Maikham, for* you have been the 
worst. It will lie murder, and you should be 
killed for it p the girl eried. Her eyes blazed 
upon her sister in the close inelosure of the 
little brougham. ‘You thought hi* did not cure, 
Cither, perhaps ’ 

* Fan I Good heavens! T think v«u must be 
going out of your *ensr«,’ Constance cried. 

Fiances was not able to say any more. She 
was stilled by the rouimnlion of her feelings, 
her heart heating so wildly m her breast, lier 
emotion reaching the intolerable The brougham 
stopped, and she sprang out and ran into the 
house, hurrying up-stairs to her own room. 
Corn-lance, more mu prised and diM uncoiled than 
she could say, came in with an air of great 
composure, saying a word in passing to the 
astonished servant at the door. She was quite 
amiable always to the people about her. She 
walked up-stairs, remarking, as she passed, a 
pair of mw vases with palms in them, which 
decorated the stauca«e, and wlmh she apjuoveil. 
She opened the drawing-room door m her prottv, 
lanmud-Mately, always leisurely way 

‘How aie'jou, mamma? Frances has run 
up-stairs; but here am I, just come back,’ she* said 

Lady Markham rosy from her seat with a little 
scream astonishment. ‘Constance* It is 
not possible. Who would have dreamed of seeing 
you ! ’ she cried. 

*0 yes, it is quite possible,’ said Constant e 
when they had kissed, with a prolonged encounter 
of lips and cheeks. ‘Surely, you did not tluuk 
I could keep very long away ?’ 

‘My darling,-did you get home-sick, or mammy- 
sick as Markffam says, alter till your philo¬ 
sophy ? ’ 

‘1 am so glad to see you, mamma, and looking 
.so well. No, not home-sick, precisely, dear 
mother, but penetrated with the lolly ol staying 
there , where nothing was ever doing, when I might 
have been in the centre of everything, which is 
saying much the same thing, though m different 
words.’ . * 

‘In very different words,’ said L.^dy Markham, 
resuming her seat with a smile. * I see you have 
not changed at all, Don —Will you have any 
tea? And di<] yon leave—your home there— 
with as little ceremony as you left me?’ 




‘May I help myself, mamma? Don’t vou 
trouble. It is very nice to see your pretty china, 
instead of Francos’ old bizarre cups, which were 
muclAtoo good for me.—Oh, I did not leave my 
—homV. I—brought it hack with me.’ 

‘ You brought-?’ 

‘My father with me, mamma/ 

‘‘Oh!’ Lady Markham "said. She was too 
much astonished to say more. 

‘Perhaps it was because he got very tired of 
me, and thought then* was no other way of 
getting rid of me ; perhaps because ho was tired 
of it himself, lie came at last like a lamb l 
did not really believe it till we were on the 
boat, and Algy M uncastle turned up, and 1 
introduced him to my father. You slnmM have 
seen.how he staled ’ 

‘Olt 1 ’ said Lady Markham again; and then 
she added family . ‘ Is—is he here?’ 

‘You mean papa? 1 left him at aunt Cliar- 
1 otto’s In the circumstances, that seemed the 
best thing to do ’ 

Lady Maikham leaned back m her chair; die 
had become very pale. One slunk after another 
had reduced her strength ^ She closed her eyes 
while Constance very eomfoitably sipped her tea. 
It was not possible that she could have dreamed 
it or imagined if, when, on opening her eyes 
again, she saw Oonstance sitting by the tea- . 
table with the plate of bread and butter before ' 
her. ‘1 have irally,’ she explained senousty, 

‘ eaten nothing to-day ’ 

France, came down some time after, having ' 
bathed her eves and * mouthed her hair. It was 
always smooth like satin, shining in the light. 
She came in, in her unobtrusive way, ashamed 
of herself lor her outburst of temper, and deter¬ 
mined to be ‘good,’ whatever might happen. 
She was surpiised that there was uo con versa 
lion going on. Constance sat. in a chair which 
Frances at. once recognised ns having been her* 
from the beginning of time, woudeimg at her 
own audauty in having sat m it, when sin* did ; 
not know. Lady Maikham was still leaning ! 
back m her ihair. ‘Oh, it’s nothing—only a 
little giddme-.- So many stiange things are 
happening Did you give your uncle Cavendish 
inv note? 1 suppose Fram is told you, Con, how 
vve have been upset to-day?’ 

‘ Cpsi-t,’ said Constance over ber bread and 
butter. ‘I should have thought you would have 
been immensely pleased. It is about Sir Thomas, 

1 suppose ? ’ 

‘About Sir Thomas? Is there any news about 
Sir Thomas ?’ said Lady Markham with an elabo¬ 
rately innocent, look. ‘ if so, it has not been yet 
confided to me.’ And then she proceeded to till 
to her daughter the story of Nelly Winter- 
bourn. 

‘1 should have thought that would all have 
been set right in the settlements,’ Constance said. 

‘So it ought. But she had no one to see to 
the settlements—no one with a real interest in 
it; and it was such a magnificent match.’ 

‘No better than Sir Thomas, mamma.’ 

‘Ain Si) Thomas. Is there really a story 
about Sir Thomas? T can only say, if it is so, 
that lie has never confided it to me ’ 

‘I hope no mistake will be made about tho 
settlements m that case. And what do you 
suppose Maikham will dof" 
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‘What can ho do? He will do nothing. Con. 
You know, alter all, that is the role that smt^ 
him best. Even if all had been well, unless j 
Lilly had asked him herself 5 - 

‘Do you think &he would have minde/, after I 
:dl this time? But I suppose there’s an end 1 
of Nelly now,’ Constance said regretfully. 

‘I am afraul so,’ Lady Markham replied. And 1 
then recovering, she began to tell he** daughter 1 
the nows all the news of this one and the oth'*r, 
which Frances had never been able to under¬ 
stand, which Constance entered into as one to 
the manner born. They left the subject of Nelly 
AVinterbourn, and not a word was said of young 
daunt and las fever; but apart from the e sub¬ 
jects, everything that had happened since (’on- 
stance left England was diseased between them. ! 
They talked and smiled and i ippled over into 
laughter, and passed in icview the thou and 
friend*, whose little 1 follies and freaks both knew, 
*<nd ski mined acioss the biujaee of tragedies wit li 
.. con- s nousne-s tint gave pnpianc) to the aionsi - 
mont., of the terrible depths beneath Fj.mces. 
keeping behind, not willing to show her troubled 
(■•uiitenaneo, Irani vvhuli the traces ol tears weio 
11 *»i easily ellaeed, listened to tins Jujil talk with 
a vvonda* which almost reached tlie height of 
I'VVP. Her mother at least mint have "many 
grave matters m her mind ; and even on Con¬ 
stance, the const iousiic-,m of having stirred up all 
tin* (pin-scent evds in the family history, of her 
lather in England, of the meeting whn h must 
take place between the husband and wile so long 
parted, all by her influence, must have a eeitain 
wight But there they sat and talked ami 
laughed and shot their little shads of wit 
Frances, at last feeling her heart ache too much 
for further repression, and that the pleasant 
interchange lx lween her mother and sister evas- 
perated instead of lightenin'; her burdened soul, 
left them, and sought refuge in her room, where 
presently she heard their voices again as they 
came up-stairs to dress. Constance’ boxes had 
in tilt* meantime arrived from the railway, and 
tin* tonveisation wa-» very animated upon fa-lrions 
and new adaptations and what to wear. Then 
tins door ot Constance’ room was closed, and 
Lady Maikham came tapping at that of Francis. 
S!i< took the girl into her arms. ‘Now,’ she 
said, ‘my dream is going to he real Led, and i 
shall have my two girls, one on each .side of mo. 
M\ little Frances, are you not glad ?’ 

‘Mother,’ the gill bald, 1.dieting, and stopped, 
n.it able to say any more. 

Ladv Markham kissed.her tenderly, and smiled, 
ns if blie were content. ' Wa*- she content ? Was 
the happiness, now she had it, as great as she 
said? Was she able to he light-hearted with 
al! these complications round her? But to these 
questions, who could give any answer? Presently 
sic went to dress, shutung the door, and between 
her two girls, retired so many hundred, so many 
thousand miles away, who could tell? into her¬ 
n-11 

in the evening, there was considerable sin- 
anil commotion in the. house. Maikham, yarned 
by one of his mother’s notes, came to dinner 
full of uffo( tionatc* pleasure in Con’s return, 
and (h<-erful inquiries for her. *A.s yet, you 
have lost nothing, Con. A* yet, nobody jia« 
gol well into the svvirti. As to how the mammy 


will feel with two daughters to take about, that 
is a mystery. If we had known, we’d have 
shut up little Fan in the nursery for a year, 
more.’ 

‘It is I that should be sent to the nursery,’ 
said Constance. ‘ Three months is a -long time. 
Algy Muncastle thought 1 was dead and buried. 
1 ie looked at me as ll lie were seeing a ghost.’ 

‘A girl might just as well be dead and buried 
as let half* the season blip over and never 
appear, 1 

‘ l nU-5 s]„. were a widow,’ said Con. 

‘Ah ! unless she were a widow, as you say. 
That changes the taco of ivfi.iiis.’ Maikham made 
a slight involuntary retreat, when he received 
that blow, hut no one mentioned the name of 
Nelly Winter bourn. It was much too serious 
to be taken any notice of now. In the bright¬ 
ness of Lady Markham’s drawing-room, with all 
its softened light*, grave subjects wore only 
discussed Fb'-a-tole. When the company was 
more than tvio, everything look n sportive turn. 
Ol the two visitor*, however, who • uuo m later, 
one wa* not at all disposed to follow this mle. 
Sir Thomas said but little to Constance, (bough 
her uirival was part of the law., which had 
brought him here; but ho held Lady Mark¬ 
ham-. hand with an anxious look into her eves, 
and a* soon as lie could, dmw Frances aside 
to the di-t.mt corner in which she was fond 
of plating herself. ‘ l)o vou know he lias come?’ 
he cm d. 

‘I have scdi papa, Sir Thomas, if that is 
what you mean.’ 

‘ What else could I mean ? ’ Bind Sir Thomas. 
‘You know how I have tried lor this — What 
did lie sav ? I want to know what disposition he 
i' in. And what disposition is she in? Frames, 
you and I have a great deal to do. Wo have 
the ball at our feet. There i-* nobody acting 
m both theii interest.-, but }oil and J.’ 

There was something in Pi-aite*-’ ryes and 
m her look of mute endurance which startled 
him even in the midst of his enthusiasm. ‘ What 
is the matter he said. ‘1 have not forgotten 
our bargain. L will do much for you, it you 
will woik lor me And you want something. 
Come, tell me w-liat it is '' 

Sin* gave him a look of reproach. Ilad he, 
too, forgotten the sick and rinse ruble, tin. sufferer, 
of whom no one thought? ‘Sir Thomas,’ she 
said, ‘Constance has money; she has stopped 
at Paris to buy dresses. Oh, give me what is 
tny share.’ 

‘ 1 re member now,’ he said. 

‘Then you know the only thing that any one 
can do for me. Oh, Sir Thomas’, if you could 
but give it me now.’ *• 

‘Shall I speak to your father?’ he asked. 

These words Markham hoard ,.by chance, as 
he passed them to fetch something his mother 
wanted. Tit* returned to where she sat with a 
curious look in his little twinkling eyes. ‘Wliat 
is Sir Thomas alter? l)o you know what that 
billy story is about? They say that old fellow is 
alter Lady Markham’s daughter. It had better 
be put a stop to, mother. I fvou’t have anything 
go amiss with"little Fan.’ 

‘ Go amiss ! with Sir Thomas. There is nobody 
he mifcht not marry, Maikham—not that any¬ 
thing has ever been said.’ " 
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‘ Let him have anybo'lv he pica 1 -'« except little 
Fan. 1 won’t have anvih.n’ h.ipi- :i to Fun 
is not one that would stand it, like the 
rest of us. We are old stagers; we art* trained 
for the sticke ; we know how to grin and hear 
it. But 4liut little thing, slie has never been 
i bmught up to it, and it w T ould kill her. I 
won’t have anything go wrong with little 
I 1’an.’ 

‘There is not’d’-' i-'n wrong with Frances. 

[ You are not L.ik ' v i jour u-nul hen e, 
Markhain. if that was coming, Flames would 
he a lucky gill/ 

Maikham looked at her with Lii eye-. .ill 
i pur.ed up, nearly disuppeaiing m the pmkeis 
round them. ‘Mother/ he said, ‘we know a 
girl who was a very lucky girl, you agd 1. 
llememher Nelly Wiiilerboum/ 

It gave Lady M.uklmm a shock to hear Nelly’s 
name ‘O Maikh.im, the le-s we say of her 
tin* hell* 1 / she died. 

Thole was another urinal while they talked— 
Claude llannav, with thy flower 111 his »o.it a 
little nibbed by tbe meal" wit whnh he had 
talon ofi in tin hall, tln>ngfi it was now June. 
‘1 lie,ud jou had come l»ai k/ lie said, dropping 
languidly into a chair by Con dance. ‘I thought 
J would coi 110 au«l ne if it was tuu.' 

‘ You see it l- ((Hite tl Ue.' 

‘ Yi > ; and jo .1 aie looking as will as possible. 
Euijlhmg w-einj to agree with you. Do you 
know i wa.. very nearly going out to that little 
pkue in the iti\ura v I get all tlu; n/isi’imir- 
nnnl*, but then J beaid that it get hot and 
the people went away/ 

“Fou oiiebt to have loni" Don’t you know 
it i-. at the b.uk of tbe ca-t wind, and thin 
are no dramjbt- tbeie t 

‘What an ideal place !* said C'kuide. ‘T shall 
certainly go uevt winter, il you are going to 
b< there.’ 

THE BANNATYNE Cht’B. 

Tins celebrated literary book-club was instituted 
in Edinburgh 111 tin: year 1823, its object being 
the selection and printing oi rare and valuable 
historical and literary documents and vvoiks 
relating to Scottish ^flairs and antiquities. Nlaiiy 
curious literary gems, consisting of unique luanu- 
pciipls, cliartularies of monastic and religious 
houses, early records, old Scottish poetry, memoirs, 
li. tones, diaries, letters, Ac., together with 
other scarce literature relating to Scottish matter-, 
were known to he hidden aw^ij' 111 tanuly 
H. rt r- h .\ ’vote repositories, and libraries, 
v: n!., il j* 1 • 1*1 ■, would afford important and 
profitable information on historical and other 
subjects, but, as then exbt’P'.', w. r > p>~'- f i.\ 1 h -1 n 
attainable. Sfuneyears p, \i u \.i,„ |; - h 

Club bail been loriued in Loudon, having urn 
same objects in view; but its attention bad Heen 
| entirely confined to the minting of scarce old 
tracts or ballads relating to England ; and a desire 
wasfiequent.lv e\massed by liier.iry men lor the 
luimaiinu of a birWilar club 111 Scotland. The 
prime mover in ouginating this prtqiosed < luh wa- 
Sir Wulter Scott, who, at the period referred to,, 
was the centre of a celebrated literary wide, in j 
Edinburgh. The leading members of this circle 


were well-known bibliophiles, who hail devoted 
much time and attention to literary matters and 
tfo book-collecting. There were Thomas Thomson, 
advocate, ‘the learned, legal, and constitutional 
antiqotyry ; ’ David Laing, tlie eminent Scottish 
arch.eulogist, who from the formation of the club 
to its close discharged the arduous duties of 
honorary secretary; HoLort Pitcairn, W.S .; 
Henry ^Cochhurn, John Clmlc, Dr John Lee, 
James Muniment, advocate, llobeit 1 Hindus of > 
Anus ton, Av> lnbuld Constable, Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, and many other bibliographers and 
si le■l.ii'-, who undered great service m starting 
■ and promoting the new • luh. 

J Considerubh difhuilty was at first experienced 
; oi tin- dame of .1 name tor the club, and amongst 
tho e at first binigested was that of the Abbotsford ; ' 
hiit*Hir AValtei ‘n»'«»t iv»i»*n«l|v deelmed such a 
di Inn lion/ In a i , 1 " v! . n to Dr Diluhn by 
hir "Walter S<olt, two day's pre\ion.s to the 
iiMUgur.it ion ol tbe club V ~ ' passage 

omi^s ‘It will not* be 1.1 r- . ■ : . ■ • • you to 
know tliut a fraternity is about to be established 
In iv tonal lung 011 the plan of the ltoxburglie 
Club, but having Siotti-h autiijuities chiefly in 
view', -it is to be called ^.lie lkimutyne Club, 
iiom the cclebialul George Bannatjne, who com- 
jnled by far the ;>reatvst luuuusCTipt record of 
old Kcotti.di poetiv ’ | 

George Bamialyne, whose name vva- chosen for I 
thi’ the fust literary hook-dub in Siotland, was I 
born 111 the year lb Jo, hi- father being a writer i 
m Edinburgh George was engaged m mercan- j 
tile hu-ines-i, and seems to have been an aide-lit ; 
adeniii ol old Scottish poetrv. lie even wrote 
viisis him-Gf; but his celebrated collection , 
ol ancient poetry is tbe work on which Ins 1 
f.inie rests, and lor the inheritance ol whuh 1 
i In- po-terity ought ever to feel grateful. The 
circumstances uuder which the work was com¬ 
pleted were somewhat remarkable. J 11 Septem¬ 
ber JbG 8 , the plague, winch then occasionally 
visited Scotland, bloke out in Edmbiugb, 
causing teiror and alarm, and bweeping away 
large numbers of »’ ; , ■/.Vvi i . lkinnatyne, 

at this time only Ja.u'i *‘-i. ■ \->ars ol age, in 
order if ]>ossible l . !i ,*i t : . plague, retired 
into Fed u.ston to await its departure, but vvhetliei 
in Edinburgh or elsewhere lias not been a-cer- 
tanud To utilise lnB time to advantage, he had 
resolved to make a compilation ol the old poetry 
of Scotland ; and many valuable lvlics of past 
times were by this means saved to posterity, 
the manuscript transcripts being now in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinbmgh. 

The Bannatyuo manfncnpt became a family 
heirloom, and as such, was held by several gene¬ 
rations of the compilers descendants, it was bor¬ 
rowed by Allan JhiniMv for the purpose of selecting 
from its page- muleiuls for Ins collection known 
a- the 7 .1110 - a, publidu-d in 1721; and Lord 
Hailes al-o pubb-hed a small volume containing 
some ol its treasures in 1770. Two jears later, 
by the lihirably of the third Lord i I \ ml ford, 
it was finally dejiosited in the Advocate./ Library. 
The volume.- have since been used bj r numerous 
comjfller- lor the put pose ot making extracts, and 
tho whole has lately been carefully transcribed 
ami printed for the members ol the Hunterian 
Club, an institution iornied in Glasgow several 
year* ago. • 

—.~ 
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Tim Bannatyne Club was formed on February 
lft, 1823. Sir Walter Scott was its first presi¬ 
dent, and continued to occupy that office till his 
death in 1832. Following the plan ol thq Rox- 
burglie Club, the membership was linked to 
thirty-one, with an annual subscription of four 
guineas. In course of time, however, applica¬ 
tions for admission became so numerous that -the 
number of members was gradually increased to 
one hundred, the subscription being raised to fi\e 
guineas. It was airanged that the paper to be 
used for the books printed for the club should 
he made from private moulds, having an nppro- 
piiate device or water-mark, by which these 
works could be identified. 

The club pursued its labours till the year 
1861, when it was brought to a termination, after 
having produced one hundred and sixteen works 
of mu lous kinds, forming upwards of one 
hundred and sixty volumes. These works, 
issued in quarto size, were carefully and ably 
edited, and many were compiled with ,great 
difficulty from unique manuscripts, requiring 
much patience and skill in transcribing The 
collection includes chartuhu ioa of the abbeys 
of St Andrews, Kelso, Melrose, Dunfermline, 
Brechin, Moray, Dryburgh, Abeibiothoek, 
lncliaffery, &c., all being ot vast interest, as 
affording rich historical information and excel¬ 
lent materials for illustrating ancient law.s and 
national usages, names and pedigrees of old 
families, transmission of land, habits, and modes 
of litc, &r. A brief reference to some of the 
plineipal works issued by the Club will at onie 
show the nature of the whole senes, and the 
practical value of such an institution. 

The Ragman Rolls (a term of uncertain origin) 
are the rolls or records of homage done by the 
Scottish nobility to King Edward I. m 129(5. 
This volume has been transcribed from Un¬ 
original records and documents piesmcd m the 
chapter-house at Westminster and in the Tower 
of London, and contains the largest and most 
authentic enumeration of the nobility, barons, 
landholders, and burgesses, us well as <lergy, 
prior to the fifteenth century 
j The Ihscoiene and Jf 1 st one of the Gold Mi/nrs 
in Scotland, 1619, a most singular work, which 
furnishes a complete and instructive history of 
the mining schemes which agitated the whole 
of Scotland m the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The, Blach Book of Taymouth, a reproduction 
of ‘a curious genealogical history compiled in 
1598 by Mr William Bowie, and dedicated to 
Sir Duncan Campbell, ninth Lord of Glcn- 
urquliuy;' together with bonds ol manreut, in¬ 
ventories, extracts from courthooks, muster lolls, 
and original letters, from the year 1570 to 1619. 

lhtcaim’b Cnnnnnl Trials , a remarkable work, 

, compiled from original ancient records and manu¬ 
scripts, embracing an extraordinary variety of 
cases which engaged the attention of the Scottish 
tribunals from 1488 to 1624. These are illus¬ 
trated by valuable historical notes, and reveal 
many curious pictures of the national customs, 
habits, and superstitions of bygone times. 

The Jiarim Payers, being a selection of original 
letters and official documents relating to the 
establishment ot a colony at Darien by the 
Company of Scotland trading to Africa aiid the 


Indies, 1G95-1700. The work contains a plan of 
the harbour at the Isthmus of.Darien, and fac- j 
simile of signatures, &c. %, ,.j 

(Collection of A nr tent Scottish Prophecies , ill 
alliterative verse, a remarkably curious work, 
reprinted from the rare edition of 1603.* . 

The Regalia of Scotland, a collection of inte¬ 
resting paper-) connected therewith, from 1(521 
to 1818. 

Such are hut a few specimens of the literary 
gems which by means of the Bannatyne Club 
were drawn fiom obscurity. Many others equally | 
valuable and interesting might be quoted, includ- | 
mg the famous volume ol Etchings by Lord 
Eldm; and many line specimens of rare old 
Scottish poetry. The portraits, engravings, and J 
fac-spuiles of plans and manuscripts, illustrating 1 
many of these works, ndl g’-o'-Pv t » t'-<-r value 1 
as records of Scottish 1 : '\ :m i !m< • ii «j 

Lord Cockburn took a lively interest m the 1 
Bannatyne Club from its beginning , ,md in his 
interesting Mammals of his Ti ?/»-, under date , 
December 1832, thu* .writes rcgo-ling it: *Jt 
has now oik- hundred member, pimiig file 
guineas yeail\, many ot them baling besides 
eontiibufed costly volumes ; and there is as much 
canvassing lor adnuvdon into it a.s lor a i\ turn 
to parliament.’ i 

It may be mentioned th.it complete -.et* of the 
hooks are now almost unobtainable. Only small 
numbers ol the earlier l-.-ue-. were punted t«> 
supply the tin n limited membership, and tin -e 
-ehlom occur lor sale except when some well- 
known library is dispersed. Some of the public 
libraries, however, have managed to acquire sets 
moie or le-s complete. 

AT TREVENNA COTTAGE. 

A STORY IN EICIT1T CHAPTERS. ~CIIM\ It. 

As Captain Avory made it a special request 
that Dr Mayfield should attend Mr Saverne’s 
funeral, that gentleman consented to do sex lie 1 
and the captain, together with a certain Mr , 
Kerrison, a lawyer from Exeter, whom the 
doctor now met lor the fust time, were the only 
followers. But when they entered the church, J 
they found then* a tall black- veiled figure, whom 
Dr Mayfield lmd no difficulty in recoguismg ns 
Mrs 1’reedy. She had taken a lodging in the 
town, and had there awaited the day of the 
funeral. When the captain's eyes fell on her, 
he ga\c vent to a half-smothered exclamation 
of annoyance/ She followed the body to the 
grave, w alking a little apart from the others j 
and just as the coffin was being lowered, she 
placed on it a beautiful wreath of exotics, which 
she produced from under her long black (look. 
They left her standing, veiled and motionless, ! 
by ‘ the side of the grave, when they turned to i 
depart. j 

Luncheon was laid at the Cottage when they , 
got back ; and after that,' yjs Captain Avory j 
wished it so,,Dr Mayfield agreed to wait and ! 
hear the reading of the will. 

‘It was a great surprise to me to hear that 
poor Saveme was dead,’ remarked Mr Kerrison 
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during an absence of the captain iioin the 
room. , 

> • ‘ Did you not know that he was ill 9 ’ queried 
the doctor. 

‘I was’not even aware that he had Ttturned 
from Australia.—Vmi must know,’ added the 
lawyer, ‘that he and I were very intimate many 
years ago; in fact, 1 acted the part of best- 
man at his wedding * 

‘ I never heard that Mr Savorne had been 
married.’ 

‘Oh, hut he had been, and to a very charming 
woman. It was the lo*s of her and of his child 
— he had only one—a lew months afterward*, 
that drove him abroad. Although T never heard 
from him alter he went aw.iv, 1 teitainly (Bought 
he would not return, to England without com¬ 
municating the fact to me, moie especially as 
hi* will was drawn up hy me, and lias been 
in my keeping ever sue e he kit home, a do/on 
years ago.' 

‘A man in 1m slate of health might well 
lie excused main things.’ * 

‘Edward Saw rue, as I remember him, was 
one of the mod unlikely ot men to die <>| any 
pulmonary complaint. But ot roui.se one can’t 
foretell these things ’ 

At this juncture the cnplain returned Lun¬ 
cheon over, they adjourned to the diawing room 
to hear the will read Here they were joined 
hy Mis Avoiy. The reading of the will did 
not occupy many minutes It was a very” simple 
document. By it the testator beqtnuth<d every¬ 
thing ol which he* might die possessed to In* 
cousin, Lucius Avory. The ‘everything,’ ’t now 
ippeared, resolved itself into a policy of insurance 
on the testator’s life for the sum of five thou¬ 
sand pound** 

* Poor dear Edward does not Room to have 
made much headway m the colonies,’ remarked 
the captain as tin* layvyer refolded the docu¬ 
ment. ‘lie had ouly a matter of be!ween three 
and four hundred pounds when he got hack home; 
and what with keeping up the premium on the 
policy and the expenses of his illness, T fancy 
a twenty-pound note would about cover the 
balance now standing in his name at the hank.’ 

‘Wlijle he was abroad, he remitted the money 
to you, did he not, for payment oi the premium 9 ’ 
u$>k\*d Mr Kernson. 

‘lie remitted it to his bankers in London, 
.aid tiny remitted it to me. 1 used to recei\ e 
•i draft every midsummer and Christinas as 
regularly as the time of payment came round ; 
and just as i^'ularlv. I'll he returned to England, 
the iusurun « 1 •m;* , »nvreceipt was forwarded 
by me to Australia.’ 

‘All, poor fellow,’ remarked Kerri son, ‘lie little 
thought vvhfti he insured his life for so large 
a sum, that both -wife and child would so soon 
be taken from him ! ’ • 

Captain Avory shrugged his shoulders, but 
did not reply. • 

‘J»y the way,’ ^aid the lawyer as he was 
putting on his dvercoat m the hall, ‘who was 
that tall veiled woman yvho laid a wreath on 
our poor friend’s coffin this morning ?’ 

‘ Sonic distant relative of his wife, *T fancy,’ 
answered th« captain in Ins oft-hand way. ‘She 


j came once or tv ice to see Edw ard during liis ' 
illness, but I neyer rightly understood the nature 
kif the link between them’ 

WJiat could he Captain Avorv’s motive in 
mak'ig for the second tune so deliberate a mis¬ 
statement of fact? It was a question which the 
more Dr Mayfield pondered over, the loss proba- 
bijity there seemed of ln^ being able to answer 
it. 

A ftw 'days later, Captain Avory called upon 
the doctor. He intended starting for London 
the following morning, where lie had an appoint¬ 
ment with Mr Kernson ; and he wanted a copy 
of the certifhale of Ins cousin’s death, in order 
to lodge the same with the insurance Company. 
The document in question was duly supplied 
him. 

About a fortnight later, Dr Mayfield was waited 
upon by a stranger, who announced himself as 
Mr Mum aster, from the Stork Insurance Office, 
London, adding that Ins object, m calling was 
to make u few inquiries inspecting the illness 
umf death of the late Mr Edward Savorne. He ' 
was a gentlemanly, shrewd-look mg man; and Dr 
Mayfield told him that lie tdnmld he pleased to 
answcS to flic best of lii.'q ability any questions 
lie might think fit to put to him. 

lie thanked the doctor, and then, having pro¬ 
duced hi* note-book, he said ‘Mr Savernc w'as 
insured m our office lor the sum of five thousand 
pounds Whenever a heavy policy falls in, we I 
make it a point to satisfy our*cl\es by personal j 
inquiries, as fur as it is possible to do so, that 
the (hum made upon us is a genuine one, and ' 
that we are not being made the victims of a 
fraud.’ I 

‘A very laudable precaution on your part,’ 
replied the doctor blandly. 

‘This document was, X presume, made out by 
j on?’ said Mi Mnneaster, producing the certifi¬ 
cate that bad been given to Avory. 

‘ 11 w as.’ 

‘How long had yon professionally attended 
Mr Savei’Jie at the time of bis death f> 

‘E\er since bis arrival at Boseombe, seven 
months ago.’ 

‘ r l hen, he was ill when lie came here?’ 

‘At my lir*t interview with him I saw that he 
\\u* a doomed man.’ 

‘Mr Savorne, 1 presume, came here ostensibly 
for the benefit of liis health. Fiom what place 
did he come?’ 

‘That is more than I can tell von. Both he 
and Captain Avory spoke vaguely of having 
come from some place m the nmtli, hut beyond 
that I know nothing.’ • 

‘Can you give me any idea as to the date of 
Mr Sav erne’s amval m England from Aus¬ 
tralia?’ 

‘That also U a point respecting which I am 
altogether ignorant’ 

‘I pre-uine that Mr Savernc resided under the 
same roof with the Avorys fiom the time of 
their arrival here up to his death ? ’ 

‘lie did. They all lived together at Trevenna 
Cottage’ 

‘And their treatment of Mr Savernc was uni¬ 
formly kind, and all that the circumstances of 
the ease necessitated V 

‘It was. Mr* Avory nearly wore herself out 
in nursing Mr Savernc.’* 
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! ‘By the way, l)r Mayfield, can you tell mo j scrap of piper which Mrs Prcody had slipped 
! who Captain Avery really is?’ j into lus hand when she begged of him to 

| * I know no more than the man in the moon.* ' j summon her by telegraph m time to enable h'T 
i ‘1 askbecause we can’t find hi* name iij anv to be by her brothel’s side during his last' 

; Aimy hist cither of recent date or as ftfy. hack moments. The light of this paper set the doctor 

its a dozen years ago, and he hardly looks like a thinkine, and caused him to ask hin self again 

i naval man.’ the question whhli he had asked several times 

‘There are no suspicious features in the case, previously: In what way was it possible to 

I trust; nothing to lead you to doubt the bona J reconcile Mrs I’reedvs statement that Mr Kavcrne 

fairs <A the chum?’ remarked the doctor pri- nvas her brotlur with (Upturn Axory’s statement | 
B-’Htly. _ _ that the rolul lomhip betwien them was ot the i 

‘Nothing tangible, certainly ; and yet I cannot mo<-tdi taut kind? Tlje more the doctoi puzzled 
hay that our directors are altogether satisfied, j over tin** problun tin mm. uiu a*-y and ill spurted 
I have had an interview with Mr Kei 1 i-oii, the i he became. 

I lawyer W'ho had the custody of the will for so | ‘Wliafc a pitv it i ,’ lie murmured, ‘that 
; many years. It seems somewhat singular, eon- ■ 1 did not think about all this when Mr 
j sideLiug ou what intimate terms lie and the ( Aluucaster was here! There may be somethin ' 
j testator appear to have been in former time 11 , | in it, or tbeio may be nothing Tf (’aplain 
] that he should luue been lift in ignorance of] \uu v 'a claim on the muranco Company is a J 
f the In tin's return to EngUml. Then, again, genuine one, no hauu cmtld pos-uldy h..» i <ome | 

; when Captain Aiorywas asked the name ot the ■ of my speaking out; while, on tie .,lur li.iiid, | 
| vessel bv wlmli bis cousin returned, lie declared 1 it theie is nnt thing Iran*luh lit in cmmicl* ni w.tli ] 

I at once bis inability to supply it. Ills statement \ it, the muie light that < an be i ,io\.n «n the j 
I was tliat Mr Savernc had come home quite niuoc- i tiamait'on the hater.’ j 

j jiededlv, and had followed him ami his wale j Pje^nfly he <ahed ,’o mind that if onb | 

I to Buxton, at which place they were daying ! wanted about a week t* his biithday, an mini- J 
! for a short time. When asked the name ol the ( ver aiy whuli lie ul\\u\ made a p-unt ol keeping j 
i hotel or^ boarding-liouse at which Mr Saveiim wulli Ins msIci m London; ami he then and j 
| joined him and Ins wife, in older that we might theie resolved to fait for town at once, wh<-ie i 
, endeavour to trace that gentleman’s name in the ! he would (all on Air Aluncader and (ell him j 
j Msitors’ list, he stood upon Ins dminlv, as if jail about the ep.sode ol Mi. Pjoedv, having j 
! liis honour had been impugned, and positively ! linn to act on the information in whatever way ! 

declined to ailorcl us any lurther in formal mn 1 lie might dei m advi-nble. Nevl dnv, Dl May- j 
1 in the. matter; neither would ho furnish us with j field walkid lino the palatial oliu<*s ol tin* Stoik 
; the name and address of the medical pnuli- j Jn-nraiue (‘omj muv and asked to tee that gentle ! 

| tinner who attended his umsin previously to man. ! 

ibis coming under your care. There the matter | ‘What you ha\o pet tohl me i- ungnJur— 1 
"rents for the present. The r upturn is pressing I vet y sineulai,’ rem.irked Air Muneaster to lus | 

! for an early sittlomeut of lus claim; but, as I visitor, when the latte i had hi might his n.ur.tlive ; 

! said before, we are not quite satisfied, ami live j to a tln«v. ‘And 1 am more oMiee.l f > urn > 
j thousand pounds is a large sum of money. All , tli.ui I can say ; onlv-, [ do so widi t'u.i l had ! 

| this, ol course, I tell you m the stnett -t con- known ol tins a little on*her. The i.ict is, a j 
j iidence.’ _ letter was pitted to Capiain Avory onlv three j 

| Dr Abiy field shook his head. JTe had answered limns ago, m which he was infoimed that the I 

; Mr Aluucastei’s questions to the be,-t of his Tloanl had now sanctioned the settlement of ln.s J 

j ability, and did not sec his way to assist him claim, and that a cheque for five thousand pounds 

j further. It seemed to him that the insurance would be wailing Ins acceptance hue at noon 

j Company were unduly and needlessly suspicions on Wednesday next.’ 
in the aflair._ "What more natural than that a ‘I am glad ol that,’ e\claimed the doctor with 
man in Captain Avory’B position should lose his an air ol lelief. ‘i felt sure all alo»*g that 
I temper and refuse to answer a lot of questions ! « 1 nt 1 *’ ' • ’ l turn out light in the end.’ 
which, while apparently trivial in themselves, j ’d« \| > laughed a silent laugh, ‘lam 

were in reality little better than an insult when , by no means so ttuiu on that point as 1 was 
put to any one who retained a gram of self- half an hour ago,’ he said. 

respect? Such questions, in fact, were nothing The doctor's face fell. ‘You don’t mean to 

loss than an implication of ftaud, and the captain say that what I have just told you’-he began, 

was quite justified in resenting them. and then he stopped abruptly. 

Such were some of the thoughts that passed ‘Aiy dear sir, 1 don’t mean to say anything 
through the worthy doctoi’s mind as he sat, at present, except this: that it is just possible 
gazing at Mr Muneaster through his spectacles,' that what jou have now told me 'may servo 
while the latter made a few entries in lus note-; to throw an unexpected ray of lignt on certain i 
hook. | phases of the affair we have been discussing, j 

Presently Air Muneaster put away bis book j winch so far have remained in obscurity. Your j 
with something of tlio air of a man who lias 1 inlormation may prove valuable, or it may prove > 
come on a bootless errand, and then, alter a! of no value whatever. In any r.ise, I mean at ! 
little talk on ordinary topics, ho proceeded to j once to put it to the proof.’ ! 

take his leave. ' j ‘May 1 ask what it is that you purposo 

About three weeks had elapsed, and Dr' doing?’ ■ ! 

Mayfield had ceased to think of the matter, when j ‘What I purpose i% to go down to Stone]ands ] 
one day, as he was turning over the contents and hunt up Air-- PiuMj.’ As ho spoke, lie i 
| of his desk, he accidentally came ncroai the ! consulted a Biadoliaw lor a few moments, and ' 
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tin’ll glanced at the clock. ‘ I find there is a) The first indispensable requisite is to go 
train from St JVmcrus m an hour and a half, through the solemn ceremony of ‘putting your 
* 'ljuch is timed to reach Stonelands at ten r.M. J flame down.' This process consists—unless your 
f l hat is the train by which I shall tia\ el.* judlfwc tutors undertake to do the business for 

-_J---j you *’ii i” * -|» the hull of the institution, 

v*vn r> n i> \ <lc omi , Wl r ^ I 1,1 " Lith *' 1 1 '* ■ l|1 - proctor is a member, to 

• OX* OLD PASS SCHOOLS. | the high table where L awaits the herd of 

‘.-.xix’i. .’ nmlergmduateh. lie is agisted by a pro-proc- 

I tor, and also by those huthlul myrmidons yclept 
In a great number of modern m.xeD, we ivad ‘ 15ull»l5irs* Here is to be heard the mono- 

■—it is incidentally mentioned—tii.it tin In i<>, 1 tonous tbmk of tile sovereigns as they fall one 

if an Oxford man, ha.-. i*ut ‘a Double Fir-lj’jhy one into the soup-plate ‘which forms their 
if a C'antab, tli.it be xx.r*, of coin-c, ‘Senior umi.iI receptacle, while the neophyte humbly 
W i angler , ’ but the ‘Double Fir-t’ is the imnal ‘ pivt uf liii ‘matin’, pa pi i that is, bis cer- 

di-'lmction, perhaps because the won!- are nioje litn.de of in.driiulalion- and the form on which 

euphonious. ihobublv, if all ill * pe. m and lie has had to write n \i l "t his subjects. The 
1 leeri’SM.*dcsceiiili’d lioni ‘families jounced at < xtent ol choice accorded, in this the first fiery 


the Conquest,’ and < ndowtd witli v.i-t estdes, ■ lurhat e through which .mpnants to an Oxford 
who appear m Fugli-h In lion, had really e\i ted, dr- u*e have to pas-., is not gmat. Anthmetic, 
Lmdami would have find to glow to the M/e gummar, and Laim pios> an* obligatory on all ; 
at. lra-t of Au-.Lr.iha to accominod.ile them; and lu each, one ]>apei is sit. Let ns imagine, 


am 1 simil.ulv, it the names ot .ill tin* ‘Doubh tin y t these pnliimilfcrie- <>v« r, and the day fixed 
in I- who aie nn’iitioiud by uuthoj- had nallv tor the commencement of the examination at 
Jijiued m tin da s h.ts, ilu-e latter would liaw lcn.’th ituiu.l. AYr will 4 ay that it is the 


Mvdhd to dmn n nun whii*li ini-ht well luxe lint Term, that the day i? wet, and that the 
ji-'oni lad lollc'f tutor-, and ina,ti i .aunner time v H.'0.ui lielm^l the unhappy wights 

1 wending their w.vv towanL those d.uk and 
lad, ‘a Double Fn t is not di-uiai buildings, tailed‘The Schools,’which are 


<e -pair 
I’.'lt, 111 pm 


euite -o eoinmon, oi so easily obt .med, novel- to them wliut tin- luqvn-itnm was to the six- 
i h voiild had people to IhIkui’. Almvoxer, teintli-rciitury In relic. All the youths are nppa- 
,author—ami nmie es|ieu.illy author.--e—mm ladled -m addition to the oifhodox cap and 
o'ten to • uteri.tin v* i’v vague ami 1* t/v alias gown—m ld.e k mornmg-<oats and white evening- 
b«‘Mi as to what ‘a Double Dirt’ max be, and tie-., a iashmu which lute, custom, or tradition 
al-o ai to how it is to bo inhirxcd Jt is lusoidaiiud. 

rndii cable that a ‘hem* scarcely ewr gits a’ The dooi.-. an; opeut d ; and alter U tc w minutes’ 
4 1 ii-1;* lie h never undent with mix thing les- iiiexjtabhi coiiln-mn, c.ni-ed bx the dilficulty each 
then the ‘ Doubh.' j nun expel iencs on the fii-t day of an exumma- 

Tln* old Double Fir t meant a lii-t da ; ‘in tion in finding his oxvn table, people bettle down 
Liteiis llimuniorilms’ (old language.-) and m to their x\oik, and no bound is to be heard 
1M dhematics, xxlin.h xxere once i.’. 1 1 * Jl •- ■' V ' but the rustling of paper- and the sciatch- 
iJonoiu Schools, lint that is > ■. . , . ! :’. * •' mg of pens. It is beuutilul to see tlie joy and 

ace nowg in addition to these, four other si boob—■ aidour, as y»t undamped b> any memory of 
Tlnologx, .Modern History, Jurisprudence, ami . past defeats, xxilh xvlinli this young beginner 
jNalur.il Science ; xvlnle this last is again dmded addresses limi-ell to his task, 
into three—Phx’snv, (Jhemi-try, and i.iology, I llow dilleunt is the a-pect of the ‘old hand,’ 
jN'ox r elists xx’onhl therefore—it is humbly wig-, xx’lio recognises at once the dnadlul fact that he 
gested—do xvell if, for the inline, tlu-y xx’Oiild is again upon his trial; and who, after a few 
be Kind enough to spec tly m which ol these ' x’ain attempts to cope xxilh the easiest questions 
divisions their he in took Ins ‘Double First,' before him, abandons bun-elf to the melancholy 
and m*t leave thdr readers in doubt whether j pleasure of inscribing his name and the date of 
limy aic to consider him a classical and malhe- I the impending cat astro] die m ink, or xxutli his 
niatical, or a theological and modern-lu-lorical, j knile. on the little table at xvlncli lie sits Thoso 
or a natural science man, especially as the (liar- j tables become in course of time perfect monu- 
artei’isties of those xvho haxe taken their degrees meiits of agony, and the literature to he found 
in these different si bools are usually xcry dis-j on them is curious and, indcid, probably unique, 
tmet. . J Deeply scored by the knix’e. and marked by the 

The object of this article is to treat not of ; pens of the countless "durations of victims xvho 
Honour ScIkkiIp, hut of Pass Schools. Let u>; have nude their xvuodeti surtaees the record of 
begin, then, in company with the ‘Fresher,’ .it' their despair, they fuini’-h a dreadful learning 
lits lust Varsity exam., ItosponRions, better knoxvn t<» their jue.-ent (-nqdo.xerR ol the fate which too 
as ‘Smalls.’* This ordeal is generally undergone ! pjolwbly uxxait-. theiaselxes. 

by the freshman in Ins first term. If he Jails | As time advances and the allotted three hours 
to pass, lie pro 1 ’, blv has another and yet arfither ! wear lo an end, the w-Veral nsjaet-. ol' the youths 
‘shot;’ forll.no h llm regulations ot each <ollego i xxlio.-it at the-e tables become even more xxirieil 
vary in strictness, xitdhe general rule is that { and in ten stum than those of the tables them- 
imdergraduales numt. pass Smalls by the eml! selves. You see one genii’man, who erst with 
of their first, amIVModx (Moderation 1 ) hy the end smifing contenttmlit pm-ued In- smooth career 
of their second year; xvlnle, as the iormer -'(on ]mpei'), now, with his pen projecting from 
alone amidst Oxford examination 1 —reruns three j betxxixt his pallid lips, staring wildly upwards 
times each year, it folloxxs that at ino< colleges, and around, as it seeking iu the air for lm-piia- 
peoplo hux’o ft threefold chance. j turn. Another, xx’lulo »lna hand u apparently 
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paralysed by doubt, has his head bent down, 
even until his iace almost tom lies the printed 
questions which perplex his soul. But by this 
time the one hundred and eighty precious min¬ 
utes have almost worn away, and the vo’Jc of 
the presiding examiner falls on the ears of the 
‘panting crowd’ in sounds of dreadful import: 
‘I must ask for your papers, gentlemen, in ten 
minutes.’ Simple words apparently; but oh, 
the thrill which they occasion in tliu hearts of 
the hearers! 

The gentleman with the paralysed hand imme¬ 
diately regains the use of that member, and 
commences to write as if lie really hoped to 
overtake Time. The staring youth and the 
youth with Ins nose on Ins paper ply their pens 
with the same desperate earnestness; while ocea- 
; sionally some hapless being—at the back of the 
room -whom even the exigences of the moment 
fail t<» mspiie with idea*, can he heard to groan 
aloud. 

Jt should be observed, however, th.it a Rush 
School differs from an lTom.ur School in that, 
while in the latter nearly every one w 1 ties to the 
last moment, m the former, most men have given 
uj) their papers and departed before the last 
horrible instant of inevitable separation arrive* 
Those uho in tin’s case remain are either people 
iiisuflieienilv crammed, or el e who have the 
misfortune to bo slow writers. The demand for 
the papers lias generally to be repeated again 
and again in tones of constantly mu easing fieri e- 
ness, before tliev arc at length leiulciod up. 
‘Gentlemen, I must ask for your papers’—‘1 
must have } our papers, gentlemen, if you pbasV’ 
—‘Gentlemen, I really must ha\c your papers’ 
—‘Gentlemen, T mint ask \ou to cease Milling.’ 
At last: 1 1 cannot take your pajierP, gentlemen, 
unless they are ut once giwn up.’ Even this 
intimation sometime* fails to take effcit upon a 
stubborn few; and it becomes necessary lor the 
examiner to go round and about the long rou's 
of little tables himself, and perhaps lilcralL 
with his om li hands take the papeis from the 
‘pictures of despair’ before him. Next follows 
a ru-li back to vour college, or your ‘digging*,’ 
for lunch ; and then once more a gathering at 
the schools, where the conversation largely con¬ 
sists of prophecies of u’oe to come. Not one 
individual in ten ventures to say that he thinks 
he is ‘tlilongli.’ 

But it would lie a great mistake to suppose 
that the tortures of an Oxford l’n-sinan — or 
Honourman, either—end, like those of a candi¬ 
date m an ordinary exam, with hi** paper-work. 
On the contraiy, when this is finished, there 
ensues a terrible interval of waiting, more or 
less protracted according to the place of your 
name on the alphabetical list, winch is followed 
by a most excruciating species of vivisection, 
known as vird mce. On one tide of a long, 
green-b.mc-eovcred table, strewn with books, sit 
three examiners ; while on the other side, facing 
them, is a student with ashen looks, quivering 
voice, and umleady limbs. His mental sufferings 
are often made more intolerable by the present e 
ot strangers, and even—will it be believed >— 
of ladies ! Ye*, tbe cruelty of Roman maids ami 
matrons, who crowded to the amphitheatre to 
behold the agonies of striving ami dying men, 
has its parallel in our o.\vn times in the callous 


indifference to human pain w’it.h w’hicli fair visi¬ 
tors to Oxfoid flock to witness ,the torments of 
those who are being thus ‘put to the question’ v 
They have come to see the sights of the place, 
and this is one of them. They are heedless of 
the aggravation of misery their preseneesbrings. 

When our friend, having finished his virl, 
or rather huiiug been finished by it, rushes 
away with despair depicted on his counte¬ 
nance, he still has before him a ghastly period 
of suspense. Unless he happens to he in the 
last batch of men taken, he may yet have to 
M'ait for days before he at length learns Ins 
fate. This is filially a**< ertained hy repamng 
to the * Gleik of the Sdiools,’ who is to be 
found therein, and by asking him il he has a 
l tt'-Uinmr for Mr So-and-so of So-and-so.’ It 
is a duty generally, though by no means m- 
xariubfo, performed by deputy, and the ofliec 
of the intermediary j- liequcntly a u*ry panilul 
one. Thus, supposing it is asked 1 Have vou 
a hs fdinur m Smalls for Mr Lnst*h<>l of John’-?’ 
there ensues an awful pause wbi'. the man "f 
destiny, nlio is quite as uell known to nc-t 
undergraduales as the Martyrs’ Memorial, turns 
ov< r the p.iikel of ‘Inti of blue’ m Ins hand-. 
‘No, sir’ at last conic*, in long drawn-out 
accents; and it forthwith becomes the melan¬ 
choly task of the sympathising lnquiiei to nqmir 
to llie trembling ex])ectaut and bre.de to linn -- 
as gently as may be the mournful intelligence 1 
that lie ii ‘ploughed.’ It is uortliy of note 
that, liowcur Mell assured of this fact the latter 
may have hitiurto prolVs-ed himself to he, the 
absolute assurance of it falls upon him with 
none the h— lone. On tin* other hand, if the 
maud of the messenger cmplo\ed be crouned i 
m ith success, he returns at headlong speed, and j 
rushes uith astounding clamour into the rooms 
of the fuNOimtu ot loitnne uho-e it slam in he 
lias obtained. Other filends probable appear, 
and there ensues uhal n newspaper W'ould term 
‘tumultuous applause’—Imnahing, patting cm 
the back, and loeiferou* congratulation. If the 
chance of success has been somewhat critical, 
he Mill verv po-sihly celebrate hi* triumph by I 
guing a ‘Mine,’ a species ol comivmlity which i 
loo often earns a more forcible title*. 

Such are some of the details attendant upon 
the opcration of ‘passing Smalls;’ but it.should 
be observed that in one important point the 
conditions recently existing have undergone alter¬ 
ation. Since Lent Term 1882, the ‘new schools’ 
uducli deform, or adorn, ‘the High’ have, tor 
exam illation purposes, begun to replace the old ; 
and those who now seek to compass the first stage 
touards the attainment of their degree, assemble, 
not, jus ot yore, in an open quadrangle, but 
m it Inn the great hall of the modern building. 
Thence they are admitted into vast chambers, 
udiere luxuries unknown to their* predecessors 
a M'ait them. For, whereas tin. introduction into 
i the old schools of any lighting apparatus, or of 
any system calculated to maintain the vital heat 
of the human frame, was strictly prohibited, 
and whereas it W'fts therefore no unwonted sight 
in winter-time to see ulsters .and railway-rugs 
resorted to in the vain endeavour to keep out 
the cold, future generations of Oxford-men will 
be grant ;d the previously unheard-of comfort 
derived from the functions of hofrwater pipes, 
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ami will also not be required, henceforth, to I on a couch near the window The poor lady 
lely for illumunition solely on the light ol the was in a dead-land, a phase ot indisposition 
* situ, which, hy a little alter four i\m. on a j Mitliciently alarming to lier faithful domestic, 
wIntel’s day, is usually chiefly conspicuous hy wlio^m an agony of tears, asked it it was any 
its absence*. use to send for the doctor. 

-*-Now, T had had considerable experience, in 

’ POOR LITTLE MISS MOOXSUEK th " fui.itu.--flt.s my mother being 

umiappily subject to frequent lapses into uncon- 
Pictuhk to yourself a neat little figure, habited sciousnpHs^fiom which, acting under the doctor’s 
in a rustling brown silk gown, point-lore cap orders, 1 had generally been successful m recover- 
and collar, and blaik mittens; a small cldcily |»S h «- I tlieivfoiv spoke icas-urmgly to old 
lady with mild wandcung blue no, and a M-.lly-slic lm,l.told mi- l.cr lumo-and at ouco 
. J , . , -j sit about applying the ie*tinatives to the invalid 

tremulous month, »li°w nmcitai , glance and tIlut i tad*loLf no u-elul on (ormcr occasions, 
alii inking maimer spoke of some tumble shock a ^..rt tunc wc had the salnlaetion of seeing 
sustained by tile nervous system m days gone the poor lady open her eyes and fix a hew ihleivd 
bv. Such was Miss Muonsliee when 1 first*made look on her maid, who w'as on her knees hy the 
her acquaintance. n>iu.h. Her glance then rested on me with a 


glance then rested on me with a 


I was the daughter*of n Melbourne merchant, ]>u//led expression, 
and born and brought up m that city; but at* ‘ Vou have been ill,’ I explained gently; ‘and 
tin- date of my -tory (IK7S), wo had romovod I j' 1 ; 1 ] 1 /, ,lnd 1 have, been L.'mg to make you 


V Ibchmond a -.burl, ol the Victor,.,,, capital. , Jt v „, y of „„ tok „ lnllch , rouW „ 

A stiong active girl of ,-eventcen, 1 to daily a f,,oli.sh old woman, mv dear,’ she replied 

in the habit ol walking up to town to attend m a weak vone; and the ghost ol a smile 

claves at a school m - Stieet. During my ilitlnl tiver her pallid fa<e.\ 

walk to and from Melbourne, I wu-. more than ‘Ould and foolish’* indignantly repeated 
once struck by the appearauee r.f otie of the Mully, fmlively drying lier eyes on lier apron, 
(ullages which T passed. It w.i- a neat little and turning a beaming face towards lier 

pl.ee, pa,nbd uhil,, uitli UTand.i po„t-i. mictrcsa. ‘Sure, it's Joking you arc. Miss 

I'lii’ windows which laced'the ,o. u l ucie full tsathlecn And what would Ma.tlior bhanu 

, r , . . , say. did lie hear you miscalling Ins sweet 

ol rare gel animus and urns; ami the trimly j<;,> n . Y riW ,> v’ 

kipt garden-plot was planted with all manner r pj,V old hudiwoman’s words had a wondcr- 
oi fragrant old-lashioiied flowers and heiK It f u l 0 11,*<t on the invalid. A faint pink flush 

was the lady ol the collage, however, who, even suffused her cheeks, her eyes shone, so that 

more than her pleasant surroundings, inteieded Ini the moment she looked almost pretly. 

me. When the sun shone, she was always to The change, however, was but fleeting. The 

be seen, dressed in the fashion I have alleady colour quickly laded, her «yes resumed their 

de,i 11 bod, seated under the veiaiula in a low «mu 1 expression ; and murmimng something to 
, , , , . .. , i -i n i > the elleet, that one i» always lair to those 

chair lmsilv engage*! in netting. Like. Penelopes , , ’ i ,7 i.,,. ,r 

, , * , ° , ,, i , ,} who love one, she. closed her eyes, as it to 

web, her task seemed endless, and she seldom hl||lt wl|t b0I11L , ( hsagreeable recollection. Pre- 

i'iu-ed her eyes from lier work, winch engiossed soll tly, she said, m a low entreating voice: 

all her attention. An old 1 1 ishwoman, nlio was * Oh, Sliane dulling, why do you linger? Old 

continually hoveling about, eitliei weeding or ago is deeping on, and I am weary of wait- 

walering the garden, appeared to be lier only ing— oh, so weary'’ And as she spoke, the 

domestic; but l was soon to become better tea is trn kled slowly down her thin cheeks. 


better.’ 

‘ Jt is vei v c 


acquainted with botfi lady and servant. - , T . . , r „ 

)„c*hot Jam,nor nOcru.cm I was plodding w.tl, the ta.-tl,mgs remand h.-r I es.r.„g Mully 
. , . J true 1 to pbaee the tray on a small table, beside her, 


1 was glad when the entrance ot the maid 


slovyly homewards, my mind full of a certain 
stiff German exercise required by Iferr H- 


to place the tray on a small table, beside her, 
the little lady Kit up, and insisted on pouring 
out a cup of tea for me, apologising, while 


on the morrow. In my preoccupation, I was hiding u i e the bread and butter, for what she 
in the ait of pasting the white (ottage with the called her rudeness. ‘1 was overcome with old 
giecu veranda posts without looking, as I usually memories, my dear, sd I hope you will excuse 
did, to see it the old lady was in her accustomed me.’ The tea was strong, and under its stimu- 
plaoe, when :f cry of unmistakable anguish from lating influence my hostess became quite talka- 
tbe interior arrested my steps. To unlatch the 1 tive. She told me her name was Kathleen 
garden-gate jnd burry up to the front door was I Moonshee; that she was by birth a native of 
the work of a moment There, however, I paused, County Kerry, Ireland, but had been for more 
undecided whether to knock and offer mv ser- than thirty years resident in Vittorio. ‘Rut 
vices, or retrace my steps. While I hesiffitod, 1 have never quite liked the colony, my dear,’ 
the door was opened from within, and the old she said m her gentle way; ‘and Mally and 
Irishwoman presented Ifersclf, beckoning me to 1 would have left it long ago, but for a 
enter. Silently I.followed her into a prettily fut- reason of our own. There is a friend, a very 
in shed sitting-roofn, bright with pictures, books, dear* friend, who has promised to join us some 
and flowers. This much I took♦ in at the first (lay soon, it may be to-day;’ and lier eyes 
glance; my second rested on the evident cause brightened. ‘ I cannot tell lor certain, however, 
of the old Irishwoman’s distress-the pale inani- Rut when he does come, we shall all go homo 
mate form her mistress, which lay 6trctelied together to the cool green Keiry meadows and 
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its beautiful lakes.—You have heard, I daresay, 
ot the lakes of Killarnoy ? ’ 

] admitted I had read of them, hut begged 
her to describe them, which she dul in a father 
rambling fashion, stopping frequently to iwjhire if 
she were wearying me. At la^fc the clock warned 
me that it was getting kite, ami T rose to go. 

‘Am I to have the pleasure ot seeing you 
again V asked Mi*s Moonsliee, as she took my 
proffered hand. ‘Mally and 1 are not very 
entertaining; but we should be delighted to 
see you, if y ou care to conn*.’ 

‘ I shall be very pleased to come,’ T replied ; 
and shaking her hand heaitily, took my leave, 
being followed to the gate by the old Jri-.li- 
woman, calling down blessings on my head. 

When 1 told the story of my adieuture at 
home, at the same time declining mv inlen- 
tion of paying Alisa Mnon-Jne an eiuly visit, 
mv father laughed, and patted me on the cheek. 

1 J’lease yourself, Tolly,’ lie saul, ‘but I am 
inclined to Hunk y r our m'w frieml is neither 
more nor less than a harmless lunatii.’ 

My lather’s opinion ot Mms Mooii'-hee dul 
not greatly astonish me. There was decidedly; 
something peculiar about her; but, argued I, i 
that is no reason why T should not fulfil m\ 1 
promise. So it came about that two days 
later 1 again found myself in the little lady’s 
parlour. This vi-il promt the forerunner of 
many more, until, from an occasional caller at 
the white cottage with the gi eon viianda 
post-*, I became the d.ulv vi-ifor and intimate 
friend of its mistier, r had learned to ]o\c 
poor little Miss Mooiiihee with a protecting 
fondness, such as the young ami sluing some¬ 
times entertain for the old and weak Moio- 
over, to me she seemed the embodiment of 
that, old-world refmeimnt, that, assertive young 
colonial as T was, 1 could tluuouglih apprv- 
cinte. And she clung to me, tin, gentle Irish 
lady', looking eagerly for my coming, and fol¬ 
lowing me with wistful glance, when 1 took 
my leave. She spoke but seldom of her past, 
and although adverting at times to her hnig- 
o\pei led iiienJ, sef*med, on fhe whole, to pro hr 
drawing me on to talk of my school friends 
and studies. Then, on a ^d ,n, ‘hiv afternoon, 
she would wailde j.‘ •• • \. I- ballads to 

her harp, in a wonderfully clear true voice, 

the sound of which always diew old Mally 

from the kitchen. I ivas accustomed on those 
i occasions to sing The vacatin' o’ the Or,en to 
a piano accompaniment; and when Mally’s 
national enthusiasm was suflieiently stirred by 
its irresistible passion uml palhos, to dash into 
a jig, thereby setting the old woman capering 
like a true daughter ot Jhin. 

Mally in van J>lv rpologised to her mistress 

for ‘shaking ii -r I,- ■!, as she termed the antics 
she indulged in ; then, bestowing an admiring 
glance on me, usually added insinuatingly: ‘Sure, 
miss, nobody as hadn’t a drop of the real wild 
blood could lilt the tune as you do.’ 

‘You think she has Kerry blood in her veins, 
Mally V Miss Moonsliee would say w.lh a . 

‘Sorra a doubt of it; and it Ma-iher v * , iiir.* 
heard her play The Rocky Roads to Dublin, he’d 
say the same.’ 

The little lady’s face always reddened at the 
mention of the foregoing name, and I noticed 


that immediately afterwards she became restless, 
making frequent excursions to the window, from 
which she returned sighing heavily. 1 had hffig• 
ago identified ‘Masthcr Shane’ with, the dear 
friend whose advent she anticipated. ‘ Some old 
lover,’ I said to myself, ‘knocking about the 
world, but still confidently expected by {he 
faithful heart, that believed in vows long sineje 
forgotten b.v the wanderer ’ Was this lmw 
matters stood, or was the mueli-talked-of friend 
a phantom of poor little Miss Muonshee’s weak 
brain ? 

1 put the question lalher abruptly to old 
Mally one day when engaged in interviewing 
her parrot m the kitchen. ‘Who is Air Shane? 
And do yon really expect him 

Tin old Tvi-.liwornan’s face went as while as 
flic fable napkin she was ironing. ‘Wlmt put 
it into your pvetfy head to ask?’ she mquuetl 
c onxinglyg hut with a susph ions glum •• 

‘Well, Mally, 1 Juve thought mov than once 
that, as the Scotch mv, he is lung • » uun.’ 

‘Toil may well mv “long,” mi , returned old 
Mally tearfully. ‘Tmn’t m this wild Mia 
Kathleen will ever set eie, on him.’ 

‘Toil don’t mean to sav he is dead!’ I 
cx< la uncJ. 

Tin- old woman nodded mournfully ; then 
ic-hcd in a whisper if 1 w'ere quite sure her 
undress was asleep. Yes ; 1 was quite sine; 
she had do/ed oil while I was playing one 
of my Minple lullabies; and when I si oh from 
tin* room, had fallen info a piofonnd ‘•lumber. 

‘The saints send her dream-, of Mastlur Shane ” 
piously o|.ieiilato'l M'dlv. v-M, like her mistri ••, 
belonged to the* d ! • . ■ ,’ ‘ for His lie* only 

comfort she has, ( . •> •- 

‘ Jiiit Mr Sliiine, who was hr?’ 1 put 
eagerly'. 

‘One of the onld O'Connells, of eotn-o TCur/i j 
fliey were belore the Conquest, me , a.id Jioni j 
first to last an open lain.led race And hy rea-on • 
of th.it same genero ily, Maslhor Shane, wlun I 
he came of age found, that saving the niihl Hall 1 
and two hundred acres of hog, sorra a fool of I 
the great e -tales of his unce-fors belonged to him. 
—And now', miss, I’ll tell you the whole story, 
lor it’s you dcsirves to be 'treated like a friiml 
o! the family, so kind you’vg been to my poor 
lady’ r J here was a solemn look on her wSaukh d I 
hue as she made the promise; and without 
fillther preamble, old Mally related her tab, 
somewhat as follows. 

‘Miss Kathleen and Masllicr Shane were 
cousins, and reared together at the Hall hy' Aims 
<> Connell, their aunt, for they were orphans. 
Tine clnlder they were; and tiny grew up 
among the kindly Kerry folks, who loved them I 
for their own Mikes, as well as for the good 
blood that showed itself so plainly i’g both. For 
hadn’t Miss Kathleen fhe bloom of the rose, 
the eye of the dove, and the sweetest temper 
in Ireland? And wasn’t Mnslher Shane tall 
and handsome, with curly black hair, the eye 
of the hawk, and the ’ bould bearing of the 
O’Connells? Sure, they were, made for each 
other, everybody said ; and so thov seemed to 
think, the youi g masthcr being barely’ one-and- 
twentv, ami his cousin but eighteen when they 
were hi‘frothed. AVirra ! but sorrow was at. hand. 
Miss O’Connell the aunt died; ana her income, 
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(hat had kept them all comfortable, died with j together on the ‘•ola. Jler head was hidden on 
her; so, as I said before, except the ould I full, I Ins shoulder, and site was crying bitterly; while j 
.a4>it of wet bog, and a trifle of money in the j Ite, poor boy, a troubled look on his handsome. ! 
bank, Mas!her Shane was left pmuile^. As for j face, ♦vas trying fo comfort lier; but ’twasn’t a ! 
JSli^ Kathreeu, her sweet face u as ln-r fortune. j bit of use “Shane,'' she sobbed, “’tis the first J 

‘Well, ifliss, the poor young niasther was nigh time we’ve been parted, and my heart tells me ! 
desperate; he couldn't tear himself away from I we shall never meet again.” 

lus cousin; anil if he mavtied her, tliete was « Mally,” savs the ma-thcu* despairingly, “what 1 
little but starvation before Ihem. Twas mr lity can I gay to comfort kerf’ Then a sudden 1 

hard on the voung creatine. ; but the darker, thought sfulang him, he turned to his cousin, 

things looked, the closer they clung to one! udh a snule, and “Wavourneeii,” says he, “you j 
another ; and however despondent, he mrdit ■ haven't forgotten the ould storv we reiul long ago ■ 
Ik*, the m.v-ther h.id always a smile for Mi*w of the brave Sir Poland, who sounded his horn ; 
Kathleen; while she, (Jod blc-s her, lovd the m 1 lie Pass of Polices vulles in the Pyrenees, I 
very ground he walked on 1 had nurs'd them when he w.is sore be.M*t hv the Moors, and how ; 

both, so it was quite natural they should on- j I'h.irhm.vguo the great qjnperor heard the sound i 

fide in ould Mally , wlieje he was hunting, imue than a hundred 

‘Oeh, but it w is a blark <lav when Masfhcv > mil«*s awiy'*” She said she renumbered the ! 

Shane made up Ins fnind t>» .-cek Ins fortune tale. “Well,'' says he, “am not I your own 

m Australia. ’Twos young Edward l>o\le put; tme knight, astliore 7 And although 1 haven t a 
it info lus head to emigrate. Ho. was the | horn like the gallant Su Polaud, i have some- 
weemd Minot Squire l)oylo nt Killibog (’a die ; flung pi->l a* good—a stout stockman’s whip. \ 

and having a bit of monev, he thought would! So, if danger befall, 1'll jn-t iotdi a sounding . 

mike it more )>v *»hcep-looming m Yictoi m. 1 smack w itli fli<\lash, and hole in this cabin you 11 
Mis Ellen, Ins a-t«*r, the lost of the county, I hear the noise ” I 

and a great hand ol Mi Ka<hhoil's, wa-. wild j ‘Jlewas smiling all the time he was speaking; 
to <o with him: and the I mg and short of J but Mi-s Kothh eu took it seriously. “ You won’t 
it was, Masthcr Shane, Mi-s Kathleen, and the ) forget,” says she “Sure and 1 won't,' says lie, 
two v*uii" Doiles made up llieir minds to tiy “ ii you'll pioinEo not to liet till you lie.ir the 
tie ir lu< k togi thei hi the fai-awav land. sound of the la-hg'—“T promise,” says she; 

*Suie, tun*- bird to leave Kerry, where I’d and with that Miss Klim and her brother 

been born and Hated; but 'fwould hive been cum* m at the front door, and 1 went hack to 

harder to lud goodbye to my daihugi; so 1 the kit < hen. 

ii]) and said 1 Would go with them, it they ‘ Will, nn-s M.i-lhev Sliaue and his friend 

would but take me “(if (oiirse we’ll take you, sfatt**d ne\t day with h.'df-a do/en men and lour 
Wally,” s-ivh M.vtlier Sh.nie m hn joking wav.! wagons “You’ll lake care ol Miss Kathleen,’ 
“We’re lour gidd\ yoim • en*alui ; and it’s! said the poor bov wistfully when bidding me 
a ipm t decent l»>dv like \n,ir~ili we n-ul to! goodbye; “and should anything happen to me, 
keep in in older” I you ’ll ii"i er desert her, will you, Mally ’>”■—“(Am. 

‘So i. was ■ etfI* 1, and b*|ote three month>[ \on doubt it'’’ Mid I. “Put what should 
had (lapsed, we had hit ould Ireland and saiKd j happen to one a- prayed lor by a pule saint 

for Mi Ibonnu* in a lug emigrant ship. Ah, ! like my young lady 1 ’—“ W'liat, indeed,’ mut- 

Wearv me* Imt tlieie was swet f heart mg g.tlun j tered he; ami then he wrung my hand, and 
aboard. All tin* geutlemen were head and ear- in 1 limned oil t<* take his hist kis-i from the sweet ■ 
love with ntv young ladies Put Ilia Kathleen lips he loved so well, little flunking 'tvvaa the 
liad no eves save loi her eounn ; and Miv, Ellen \civ last on tin - side the giave. 

Molded them all to then* hire*, all but a voung ‘So we were left alone, the two young ladies 

English ollieer, who had a snide row and again and mvsell, m the little cabin in Melbourne , 


from her - just, fo keep up UP heait, she said 


Miss Kathleen kept her woid, and didn't irel, 


‘AVe ♦ook close rtn five montlis to make the tlmugh many .1 tune her liemt was full. She 
voyage; and pleased all on board Wile when just went quietly about the house, thinking ol 
tba •unejior was dropped in ] I ol icon’s Pay her cousin and nought else. ’Tvvouid have been 
M*‘lbourne was a small place in (lie year we a dull time but for Mcs Ellen Doyle. She was 
landed, more like a village than flic great the one to he always sinrmg, joking, or laughing, 
city of to-day. Put the young folks were m and the day a sped rapidly until the ninth after 
high spirits, ready to make the -best ot every- the young gentlemen* had set out on their 
thing, even the. fluty inn they were forced to journov. ’Twas a Finlay night--! remember 
put up at life first night ashore. Next day, it well, for sorra a hit of fish could 1 get for 
the gentlemen hired a small lour-roomed cabin, Ihe dinner that da?; and Mi. s Ellen laughed 
into which j.e moved, and where the young when 1 came hack ■uu-'v-l uidc 1. .Mid says 
things woe as 1 '»T'V as 1 lie day was long. It she* “We shan't din** I* l-v. Mi.l.) ; we’ll 
had been .i» , .n I In . Mhs Kathleen’s wtdding just wait till tea-turn Ai. I -<• they did. 
was not to take place until Ma-thor Shane # aud Passing nine oMock, they would have me into 
young Doyle had built their house on the land the parlour. “For, Mally,” savs Miss Ellen, 
allotted to them somewhere m the Western “we want you to tell us one of your capital 
District; the lud # u*» remaining in Melbourne stories. Let it be about Kerry.” We were 
ujider ould Mally’sVh"” "* di.rin/their ah-enee. sitting round the table, our knitting in our 
‘The night bcfW l!>. \ lels. b was cooking hands. I was between the young ladies, and 
the supper in the kitchen, when Masther Shane had just opened my month to say that the 
called me into the parlour. The younff Doyles story f meant to give them was called the 
were out, ancPlie and Miss Kathleen were sitting Pansheo of (jtobkiilin, v*lien, without a bit of 
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warnin", my darling Miss Kathleen gave a 
bucMcu btart—“ The stock whip 1 ” she cried, 
“ I heard it distinctly ! ” Miss Kathleen trembled 
like mi aspen leaf; and calling to mind Mother 
Sliaue’s words, my heart sank within me. She 
lay back in her chair without a sign of life, her 
fair young fa«e convulsed with such a look of 
terror as F never saw before or since. 

‘ We got her into bed, and then Mi§s Ellen 
ran out for a do< tor; and chancing to meet Air 
Webb, the surgeon of the ship that carried us to 
Melbourne, brought him back with her. He 
was both kind and skilful, and did his best for 
my stricken darling; but he told us plump and 
plain that her case was a moital bad one. ’Twas 
brain-fever sbe had; and for weeks she lay 
’tvvixt life and death, raving ever and always 
of her cousin and the danger lie was in. 

‘The fever was at its height, when, late one 
night, young Edward Doyle knocked at the door 
Oohonc ! but he had the had news to tell 
Masther Shane, the last and best of his .race, 
was dead, murtbeml by the blood-thirsty blacks 
It was on the ninth evening after they had lclt 
Melbourne that the savages set upon them, taking 
them at unawares as they sat round their camp¬ 
fire. But a volley from the white men’- pi t.>L 
sent the blacks back into the bush howling like 
fiends. Then it was that the masther, vowing 
vengeance on the savages, plunged into the wood 
in hot pursuit of them. The others followed, 
but in the darkness lost sight of him ; m»r did 
they find the poor boy till daybreak He was 
tying under a tree quite dead, the blood slowly' 
oozing from a deep wound in his side. lie had 
Hung away lus empty pistol; hut his light 
hand still gripped the lioavy r whip with which 
he had seemingly defended lii nisei l against lus 
, enemies. They buried him where he fell, under 
the shade of a blue-gum, with only a rude 
cross at his head, tu maik where the last ol 
the O’Connells lay. 

‘Such was the sad tale young Doyle told us, 
the tears running down his face the while, for 
he loved Masther Shane like a brother, and Ins 
h ’art ached for Miss Kathleen. The doc lux shook 
Ins head when he heal’d the story. ’Tvvould he 
a meieiful tiling, he said, provided Ins patient 
did recover, that all reeollei lion of the past 
bhould have failed from her mind. 

‘She did recover, poor darling, hut very slowly. 
At first, we thought her memory was entirely 
gone. By degi ei’S, however, slie began to remem¬ 
ber, anil hy-and-by asked for her cousm. To 
please her, we said lie had gone on a long journey 
up-country; and when'we found she believed 
it, Mr Webb told us to keep up the delusion. 

‘Well, miss, there isn’t much more to tell. 
Misg Ellon Doyle married the English officer 
who was so sweet on her during the voyage out, 
mul went with him to Tasmania About the 
same time, Squire Doyle’s eldest Ron having been 
killed in the hunting-field, Misthor Edward was 
written for by hi» Jalher. But before he went, he 
had this cottage built and furnished for Miss 
Kathleen ; and he aud All’s Major (Jayworthy— 
Aliss Ellen Doyle that was—settled a 1 small 
pension on my mistress, that keeps her in 
comfort. Here we’ve lived for over thirty years ; 
and except for the longing she has to see her 
cousin, it hasn’t bee is- altogether an unhappy' 


time for my poor lady. I used to worry myself, 
thinking how lonesome she’d t leel if 1 were 
taken liist. But since she’s come to know ajid 
love you, miss, l ’ve been quite easy ; for should 
any tiling happen to ould Mully, I know you’ll 
never see her at a loss.’ 

The old Irishwoman had told her tale with 
‘emotion. Nor could I for the moment help 
crediting the supernatural element in the story. 
But at this moment Aliss Aloonshee’s voice was 
lieaid calling me by name, and I hurried to the 
sitting-room. Never had I seen her nioie 
animated. Her eyes were sparkling, her cheeks 
crimson, and she muled gaily as I entered. ‘ Aly 
dear,’ slie cried, ‘ l have had such a sweet dream, 
all about the dear fnend you have often heaul 
me mention—my cousin Shane. But I iniv-t 
show you lus likeness.* And with fingers that 
trembled sadly', the poor lady opened a lockit 
she alvv.iy.s wore, di*<clusing the miniature of a 
fine-looking youth, with a plea-.ail expression 
on his fiank open countenance. 

‘Is lie not handsome?’ she inquired, gazing 
fondly on the smiling hue. 

‘lie is imbed,’ 1 i\turned, feeling the teaiS 
g.ithciing in my eye,-. 

‘ Dear Shane, what a deal he mir-t have 
gone through 1 But he m really coming tu-night, 
ah * yes, and then lmw happy' we shall be. 1 
may not tell you my dream to-day,’ she added 
with a little laugh; ‘hut to-moriow, you will 
look m to-morrow before you go to diuichl 
Then, my dear, you shall know all ’ 

I gave the desired promise; and shnitly 
after, hunt mv steps holm wards meditating on 
poor little Aliss Alooiislue’s sad ln-tory ami ! 
harmlcsi delusion. The morrow found me an 
lioui before thunh-time at her door. It was 
opened by A rally. ‘Aliss Kathleen has civet - 
slept howlf,’ she said; ‘hut I’ll ju-t tap ami 
ask if she won't see you m bed.’ 

Repeated knocks at In r mi-tre-ss door elicit¬ 
ing no l espouse, the old Iribhw'onmu turned 
the handle anil peeped in. ‘She’s sound 
asleep, poor dal ling,’ she whispered. ‘Just east 
your eyes on her, miss, and see how pleased 
she looks’ 

1 did so. The expression on her face was 
indeed a happy one ; hut there was that about 
it which caused me to step quickly forward 
and lay my hand lightly on the brow' of the 
1 sleeper. ] t was icy cold ! Yes ; lie had came 
| for her .it l.ist, the long-expected lover. For, 

| gazing on the plaiul countenance of the dead, 
wdio could doubt but a vision of the beloved 
one had gladdened the soul of the sleeper, and 
left its impress on her smiling fjice, ere death 
had claimed its prey ! 

‘’Tvvould he a sin to wish her back, so happy 
she looks,’ wailed poor old Afally.—‘But oh, 
Aliss Kathleen, dailiug, why didn't you take 
me with von 1 ’ 

The separation was but of brief duration. The 
faithful old Irishwoman soon followed poor 
little Miss Aloonshee to the grave ; and a white 
marble cross in a corner of the Melbourne 
Cemetery maiks the spot where mistress aud 
maid sleep their last sleep. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR. 

On the fagado of a little house* in the Rue des 
Tanuetirs at Dole may he seen a plate bearing, 
in letters of gold, the following inscription 
‘Here was bom Louis Pastkijr, December 27, 
1822.’ It was placed there m the presence of 
the lii mg man, as he was Lome in a triumphal 
proi ossion along tfie streets ol the old town whore 
lie had spent his early days. ‘ England has ceased 
to stone and burn her prophet",’ says Fronde in 
hi" Life of Carlyle; ‘she is contented to pay 
them some moderate homage, ami leaves the final 
decorating work to future generations.’ In (Ser- 
inany and France, the final decorating work is 
less grudgingly awarded. The crowns with oak 
iea\os are not only given to actor" and prima 
donnas, and still less to politicians, but they are 
worn by men of science, to whom the word 
‘success’ bears a different meaning from that 
winch is commonly given to it amongst ourselves . 
with them, success does not mean money or fame ; 
it means the attainment of that knowledge which 
shall be of lasting benefit to humanity. 

Pasteur’s parents were of humble origin, and 
poor. His father, an old soldier, decorated on the 
field of*l>altle, took up the trade of a tanner when, 
the # w T ar over, he returned to France, and was 
obliged to work very hard to keep the wolf from | 
the door. Nevertheless, lie found time every 
evening to superintend the lessons of his son, 
who at an early age was sent «to college, and 
of whom he was determined to make an educated 
man. The b3y, however, was no infant prodigy ; 
and it is reported of him that he did not always 
take the shortest road cither to or from school. 
He was fonder of drawing than anything else, and 
whenever he could escape from his books, Would 
amuse himself by taking portraits of his neigh¬ 
bours. An old lady tft Arbois was heard to 
regret, as time ^eat on, this wasted talent, and 
to say : ‘ What a pity ho should have buried 
himself in chemistry, for he migh# have made his 
fortune ns a painter !’ In due time, however, the 
passion for work, afterwards so imperative, was 


[ horn within him. *He left Aibois foi Besaii^on, 
anti there received the degree of bachchcr des 
lettres. He was immediately appointed tutor in 
the same college; and in the intervals of his 
dutiesf he followed the \ourse of mathematics 
necessary to prepare him for the scientific exami¬ 
nations of the Ecole Normale. There, at the 
first examination, he passed fourteenth on the 
list. But this did not satisfy him : he began a 
new year of preparation, settling himself to work 
in a silent comer of Pans. He then came out 
fourth ; and in 1843, he W'as enabled, in the great 
school where he was destined to lake so distin¬ 
guished a place, to follow out to Ins heart’s con¬ 
tent his passion for chemistry. 

At this time, two professors as different as 
possible both in manner and system of teaching, 
exercised an equal influence over their pupils. 
Dumas, at the Sol-bonne, polished and grave, 
was accustomed to dwell on general principles; 
Balard, at the Ecole Normale, vivacious and 
enthusiastic, overwhelmed his audience with the 
multitude of facts, and did not always give his 
words time to follow his thoughts. One day, 
as he was showing potash in the lecture-room to 
the students, he exclaimed with fervour : ‘ Potash 
—w'hich—potash then—potash in short—which 
I now T piesent to yon.’ 

The rules of the Ecole Normale might well 
be copied in many other educational institutions ; 
they leave much to the student himself, who has 
free access to the laboratories and the library, 
whore lie may consult all the scientific journals 
and reviews. Presupposing the earnest purpose 
of the individual, this system greatly develops 
the spirit of research; but to Pasteur were 
lacking many of the advantages enjoyed by the 
present day students, for, although he was made 
‘dean’ at an incredibly early age, and intrusted 
with the scientific studies at the Ecole Normale 
Snpijpieure, he had no laboratory; and when be 
petitioned the Minister of Public Instruction for 
one, the reply was worthy of the period when 
science was at a discount, when Claude Bernard 
lived in a 6mall damp garret, and Berthelot was 
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nothing more than an assistant in the College 
de France. The reply was this: ‘ There is no 
clause in the budget to grant you fifteen hun-" 
dred francs a year to defray the expcnsA of 
experiments.’ 

Pasteur, whose only thought was to learn, to 
question, and to study, did not hesitate to estab¬ 
lish a laboratory—a very modest one, however— 
at his own expense; and there was probably i 
born within him that scientific imagination which I 
has been lately somewhat mistily described as 
a preconceived idea. He was too simple to 
arrogate to himself any unusual or peculiar 
method of discovery; bwt he used to say that 
nothing could be done without preconceived 
ideas; and Professor Tyndall commenting on 
the words, insists that they are far from meaning 
ideas without antecedents: using his own poetic 
vein, he remarks that the . lays are gone for 
ever when angels whispered into the hearkening 
human ear secrets which had no root in man’s 
previous knowledge or experience ; and that the 
only revelation now open to the wise • arises 
from ‘intending the mind’ on acquired know¬ 
ledge. At the time when Pasteur undertook Ins 
investigations on the diseases of silkworms, lie 
had never seen a silkworm ; but the preconceived 
ideas he brought to hear upon the subject were 
the vintage of garnered facts. 

Remaining a3 Balard’s assistant at the Ecole 
Normale, although lie had been offered the 
professorship of Physics iu the Lycee of Toumon, 
Pasteur began the study of crystals; and the 
manner in which lie—still so young a student 
—explained away the difficulties which had 
appeared insurmountable to the great investigator 
Mitscherlich, immediately attracted the attention 
of the Academy. When, some time later, Bint 
brought the inquirers together, Mitscherlich said : 
‘I had studied with so much care and per¬ 
severance, m their smallest details, the two salts 
which formed the subject ol my note to the 
Academy, that if you have established what 1 
was unable to discover, you must have been 
guided to your result by a preconceived idea/ 
And this was absolutely the case, for the result 
was reached by simple common-sense ; and the 
wonder is, not that a searcher of such penetra¬ 
tion as Pusteur should have discovered a differ¬ 
ence in the facets of otherwise analogous crystals, 
but that an investigator so powerful and so 
experienced as Mitscherlich should have missed 
it. But besides the discovery that certain crys¬ 
tals supposed to be identical are not really so, 
Pasteur went on to further and exceedingly 
curious conclusions. JTe satisfied himself of the 
distinction between minerals or artificial products 
and the products which are extracted from 
vegetables. Such conclusions—supported, ( it is 
needless to say, by the most careful experiments 
—are sure to arrest the attention of a large class 
of people, who, dreading materialism, are ready 
to welcome any generalisation which separates 


the living from the inanimate world ; and even 
should they be considered somewhat insecure, 
the studies from which they were drawn ajy 
known to be sound, and must endure for ever, 
however theory mny change and inference fade 
away. 

IVteur was now led by force of circumstances 
to relinquish a line of research which still pos¬ 
sesses for him an invincible attraction. By a 
sudden turn, he was thrown unexpectedly upon 
the subject of fermentation; and fermentation 
led to the study of diseases ; but lie still laments 
that he never had time to retrace his steps. At 
the time when Pasteur was nominated dean of 
the Faculty of Sciences at Lille, fermentation 
was b<at little understood. The yeast-plant had 
been discovered ; and a German manufacturer of 
chemicals had noticed that common eomnieri lal 
tartrate of lime fermented on being dissolved 
and exposed to a moderate heat. Ills solution, 
he described, which was at first li ugid and jniv, 
became turbid, and j,liis was owing to the multi¬ 
plication of a microscopic organism. Pasteur 
recognised in this liLLle organism a living fer¬ 
ment, and became assured that ferments are m 
all eases living things; the substances formerly 
regarded as ferments being m reality the food 
of ferments. But whence come those minute 
organisms? It was impo.-abU for Pasteur to 
accept the theory of spontaneous generation, so 
enthusiastically supported by Pom lu t anil others. 
One by one bo explained the fallible nature of 
their experiment^, and proved, by his own, that 
not a single circumstance hud yet appeared to 
justify the assertion that mnrowopje organisms 
come into the world without germs or without 
parents like themselves. He speed ih brought 
the most scientific men to his own conclusions. 
M. Fleurens, permanent secretary ol the Academy 
of Sciences, delivered his opinion belorc the 
whole Academy in the following words: ‘As 
long as my opinion was not lormed, I liad 
nothing to say; now r it is formed, and I can 
speak. The experiments are decisive. If spon¬ 
taneous generation he a fact, ivhat is necessary for 
the production of aniiualcula? Air and putres- 
cible liquids. Now, Pasteur puts air and putres- 
cible liquids together, and nothing is proditrCd. 
Spontaneous generation, then, has no existence. 
Those who still doubt, have failed to grasp the 
question.’ 

Pasteur had' now Hie key to many problems. 
He traced all the maladies of win<? to a specific 
organism which acted as a ferment, and could 
he destroyed at a temperature of one hundred 
and twenty-two degrees Fahrenheit without injury 
to the wine. It was the saipe. thing with beer: 
the«.eauses of deterioration are identically the 
same ; and the heating of bottled beer as a means 
of preservation is liowf largely practised, espe¬ 
cially in Europe and m America. 

Pasteur's next investigations were directed to 
the diseases of silkw r orms. in the year 1849, 
an epidemic threatened to destroy the whole 
silkworm commerce of France. Tho symptoms 
were variable, and would break <?ut sometimes 
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in the eggs, sometimes in the ‘ worms,’ sometimes 
during the processes of moulting. Innumerable 
remedies were tried without success, and the 
cultivators were in despair. Pasteur was per¬ 
suaded to leave for a time the experiments which 
had been* so fruitful, and to advance with hesi¬ 
tation on an unknown road; but the misery 
of the population of certain departments in 
the soutn of France decided him to accept 
the offer made him by his old master Dumas, 
who had been nominated Reporter of the Com¬ 
mission set on foot to determine the best means 
of combating the epidemic. Pabteur stalled for 
Alais, where the plague was raging, and had 
not been there many hours when lie was able, to 
show to several members of the Agricultural 
Committee some infinitely small bodies in fertain , 
worms. JIe found them m the eggs, the worms, j 
and the moths ; but, curiously enough, not always, 
in those -which f ho wed .signs of disease. Other 
observers had already suggested a possible con¬ 
nection between the mala<lv and these little 
bodies, but had failed to follow out the investi- 
1 gation Pasteur affirmed «thal here was the 
disease, and—twenty days alter Ins arrival--that 
it was only in the moths that search should be 
made for them ; that the germ of the malady 
might be present in the eggs and escape detection ; 
in the worm .iKo it might elude microscopic 
examination ; luit ^lint in the moth it reached a 
development so distinct as to render the recogni¬ 
tion immediate. Fi • 1 h.x.hW moths, healthy 
eggs were sure to I* *• • healthy eggs, 

healthy worms; from h'vd'l’v wf-rno, fine «ocoon»; 
so that the problem ! r i ■■ l 1 *i to France of 
ils silk husbandry reduced itself to the separation 
of the healthy from the unhealthy moths, the 
rejection ot the latter, and the exclusive employ¬ 
ment of the eggs of the former. This was the 
substance of the note which Pasteur presented to 
the Committee of Alais Jfe soon settled tile 
question of contagion, upon which opinions wen- 
much divided lie gave healthy worm-, leaves 
over which infected worms had passed, and found, 
by tins means, he could communicate the disease 
to as many worms as he chose. It therefore 
became no longer possible to doubt that pebrino 
was a contagious disease. The simple method by 
vvliich Pasteur insured the cultivator ng.unst a 
recurrence of the epidemic is now universally 
adopted. As boon as her eggs are laid, the moth 
i.. # <frushed in a mortar and mixed with a little 
water; the mixture is examined by the micro¬ 
scope, and should a germ of the disease he found, 
the eggs are immediately destroyed, with every¬ 
thing, belonging to them. Workshops are met 
witli everywhere at the time of the cultivation, 
in which woluen and young girls are steadily 
employed, under strict supervision, in pounding 
and examining the moths, setting aside those 
eggs which are perfectly healthy, and destroying 
the rest. ’ # 

Pasteur returned to Paris crowned with success ; 
but he had overtaxed his B strength, and was seized 
with paralysis. Seeing, as lie thought, the near 
approach of deatii, *hc insisted upon dictating a 
last note on his important studies; hut the end 
was not yet, and there wero manyVnore triumphs 
in store lor him. *. # 

Advancing in his discoveries on living fer¬ 
ments, he drew nearer and nearer to a know¬ 


ledge of the causes of contagious diseases; but 
he rather drew back from this special inquiry. 
Tlic t ancient _ medical theory of parasites and 
living contagia was revived, and Pasteur’s own 
researches on fermentation had much to do with 
it. He could no longer maintain the part of 
mere, spectator, and taking up the investigations 
of* Davamc, liaycr, and Hath, he approached the 
study of the terrible, cattle-plague, wliicli for so 
many years had eluded all research. No doubt 
could be entertained of the parasitic nature of 
the disease, to which all animals were subject 
excepting birds. And here Pasteur stepped in 
with what Tyndall calls a ‘hand specimen’ of 
las genius. The temperature which prohibits 
the multiplication of the pobonous parasite is 
forty-four degrees; the temperature of the blood 
ot birds is forty-two degrees—it is therefore close 
upon tliat which destroys infection, and might 
well he the cause of their immunity. Pasleur 
then made the following experiment lie placed 
tlio* feet of a fowl in cold water, thereby con¬ 
siderably lowering the temperature. He then 
! inoculated it, and in foilr-and-twonty hours it 
was dead. The ..r-umrut vvn elim bed by 
inoculating a chilled l- w I»..!>■ v :. the fever to 
come to a head, and then removing the patient, 
wrapped in cotton-wool, to a warm chamber, 
where it rapidly recovered; proving that the 
career of the parasite was brought to an end. 
The experiment is conclusive, and is full of sug- 
gestiveness as regards the treatment of fever m 
man. The next step was the tonsequeuee of 
long dwelling on the mystery of vaccination. 
Since most diseases are in their nature non¬ 
recurrent, why should there not, he argued, 
he found for each of them a preventive dis¬ 
ease, which, being similar, but not so virulent, 
should act as a safeguard ? Pasteur found that 
lengthened contact with free air wealceus the 
contagion, or the microscopic parasites; they are 
living things, demanding certain elements of life, 
as do other living things, and they may so use 
up that which the body contains as essenlial to 
their growth, that it may be impossible to pro¬ 
duce a second crop. Even a less vigorous para¬ 
site may suffice to exhaust the soil, and then a 
highly virulent one may be introduced, amt will 
prove powerless This is the whole set r< t of 
Jcnner’s discovery; but he employed it only in 
a single disease, leaving the field to Pasteur, who 
grasped at once the nature and extent of the 
discovery, and applied it with results vvliich 
have appeared almost miraculous. 

In 1881, Pasteur communicated to the Academy 
his discovery, that by repeated ‘cultivations’ of a 
poisonous parasite, much ot its virulence could 
he destroyed—that, iu fact, it might he rendered 
benign; and though much applause followed his 
exposition, some ot his colleagues could not help 
suggesting that there was a little romance in the 
theory. The President of the Society of Agri¬ 
culture at Melun invited Pasteur to make a 
public experiment of splenic fever vaccination. 
He accepted ; and on May 5, 1881, an immense 
concourse of interested spectators assembled to 
watcli the result. A flock of sheep was divided 
into two groups; those in the one were vaccinated, 
those in the other were left alone. A number 
of cows were similarly treated. After fourteen 
days, all the animals Vere inoculated with a 
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virulent kind of cattle-disease ; and three days 
subsequently, twenty-one sheep which had not 
been protected by vaccination were dead, and 
the remaining ones were dying. The vaccihated 
sheep had hardly suffered at all. It was the 
same thing with the cows. A burst of enthusiasm' 
followed these marvellous results ; and although 
every new discovery'i» sure to be opposed, the 
significant fact remains that Pasteur is over¬ 
whelmed with applications for vaccine. 

Pasteur is now over sixty years of age, but 
he still continues his researches with unabated 
energy; the last have reference to the most 
terrible malady of all—-to hydrophobia, con¬ 
cerning which we may have something to say 
by-and-by. The immense possibilities which his 
discoveries are constantly revealing leave hardly 
any prospect too wide for fulfilment 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER XL! I. 

Frances slept very little all night; her mind 
was jarred and sore almost at every point. The 
day with all its strange experiences, and still j 
more strange suggestions, had left her in a giddy j 
round of the unreal, in which there seemed no j 
ground to stand upon. Nelly Wmtci bourn was 
the first prodigy in that round of wonders. Why, 
with that immovable tragic face, had she inti¬ 
mated to Lady Maikham the tenure upon which 
bIic held her fortune ? Why had it been received 
as something conclusive on all sides? There is 
an end of Nelly. But why 7 And thin came 
her mission to her aunt, the impression that had 
been made on her mind—the hope that hail 
dawned on Frances ; and then the event which 
swept both hope and impression away, and the 
bitter end that seemed to come to evirything 
in the reappearance of Constance. Wa-> it that 
she was jealous of Constance? Frances asked 
herself m the silence of the night, with noise¬ 
less hitter tears. The throbbing of hex* heiut 
was all pain; life had become pain, and nothing 
more. Was it that she was jealous -jealous ol 
her sister? It seemed to Frances that her heart 
was being wrung, pressed till the life came out 
of it in great drops under some giant’s hands. 
She said to herself, No, no. It was only that 
Constance came in her careless grace, and the 
place was hers, wherever she came; and all 
Frances had done, or was trying to do, came to 
nought Was that jealousy 9 She lay awake 
through the long hours of the summer night, 
seeing the early dawn grow blue, and then warm 
and lighten into the light of day. And then 
all the elements of chaos round her, which 
whirled and whirled and left no honest footing, 
came to a pause and disappeared, and one thing 
real, one fact remained—George Gaunt in his 
fever, lying rapt from all common life, taking 
no note of night or day. Perhaps the tide might 
be turning now for death or life, for this was 
once more the day that might be the crisis. 
The other matters blended into a phantasmagoria, 
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of which Frances could not tell which part was 
false and which true, or if anything was true ; 
but here was reality beyond dispute. Sfce 
thought of the pale light stealing into his room, 
blinding the ineffectual candles; of 'liis weary 
head on the pillow grow mg visible; of the 
long endless watch ; and far away among line 
mountains, of the old people waiting and praying, 
and wondering what news the morning would 
bring them. This thought stung Frances into 
a keen life and energy, ami took from her all 
reflection upon matters so abstract as that ques¬ 
tion whether or not alu* win jealous of Con¬ 
stance. What did it matter ? so long as he 
could be brought back irom tlio gates of death 
and the edge of the grave, so long as the father 
and mother could lie saved from that awful 
auil murderous blow. She got up hastily long 
before any one was stirring. There .are moments 
when all our ineffectual thinkings, and even 
futile efforts, end in a sudden determination 
that the thing must be done, mid revelations 
of how to do it. Slip got up with a little tremor 
upon lier, such as a great inventor might lane 
when he -..aw at last his way clearly, or a poet 
when he ha-, caught the spark of ielesti.il fire. 

I- there urn* machine that was ever invented, 
or even any pow'er so divine ns the right way 
to save a life and dilivei a soul 9 Frances’ little 
frame was all tingling, hut it made her mind 
clear and firm. She asked herself how she could 
have thought of any other hut tins w'ay. 

It was very early in tin* morning when she 
set out. If it had not been Loudon, in which 
no dew full*-, the paths would have been wet 
with dew; even in London, there was a magical 
something m the air which breathed of the 
morning, nml which not all the housemaids’ 
brooms and tradesmens cart- m the world could 
ilispil. Frances walked along m the silence, 
along the long silent line ol the l’aik, where 
there was nobody save a little < arly school- 
unstresc, or peilmps a belated man about town, 
surprised by the morning, with led evis and 
furtive looks, in the overcoat which hid his 
evening clothes, hurrying home to bleak the 
breadth of the sunshine, the soft morning light, 
which was neither too warm nor dazzling, but 
warmed gently, swcetlj to the heart. Her 
trouble had departed from her in the n solution 
she had taken. She was very grave, not know itig 
whether death or life, sorrow or hope, might be 
in the air, but composed, because, whatever it 
was, it must limv come, all being done that man 
could do. She did not hasten, but walked slowly, 
knowing how jarly she was, how astonished her 
aunt’s servants would be to sec her, unattended, 
walking m> to the door. ‘I will arise and go 
to my father.’ Wherever these words can be 
said, there is a peace m them, a sense of safety 
at least. There are, alas, many cases in which, 
with human fathers, they cannot be said; but 
Waring, whatever his faults might be, had not 
forfeited his child’s confidence, and he would 
understand. To all human aches and miseries, 
to be understood is the on~ comfort above all 
others. Those to whom she had appealed before, 
had been sorr,i ; they had been astonished ; they 
had gazed at her with troubled eyes. But her 
father \vould understand. This was the chief 
thing and the best. She went along under the 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


trees, which were still fresh and green, through 
the scenes whitfi, a little while luter, would he 
a-Air with all the movements, the comedies, the 
tragedies, the confusions and complications of 
life. But‘now they lay like a part of the fair 
silent country, like the paths in a wood, like 
tlfc glades in a park, all silent and mute, 
birds in the branches, dew upon the grass—a 
place where Town had abdicated, where Nature 
reigned. 

Waring was an early riser, accustomed to the 
early hours of a primitive people. It was a 
curious experience to him to come down thiough 
a elosed-np and silent house, where the sun¬ 
shine came m between the chinks ol the shutter'-, 
and all was as it had been m the confusion ot 
the night. A frightened maid-servant»came i 
before liim to open the study, which lus brother- 
in-law Cavendish had*occupied till a late hom. 
Traces of the lawyci’s vigil were still apparent 
enough—lii 1 - waste-paper basket lull of fragments ; 
llio little tray standing in the <<>rner, which 
even when holding nothing more than soda-water 
and claret, suggests dissipation m the morning. 
Waung was jarred l*y all tins unpreparedness. 
lie thought with a sigh of the boukrooni in 
the I'ala//o all open to the sweet morning air, 
befoie the sun had <<une lound that way; and 
when lie btepped out upon the little iron balcony 
attached to the utmdmv and looked out upon 
other backs ol houses, all crowding rouud, the 
recollection of the blue seas, the waving palms, 
the great peaks, all carved against the brilliant 
sky, made him turn back m disgust. The mean 
London walls ol yellow brick, the narrow houses, 
the little windows, .ill Minded with white blinds 
and curtains, so near that he could almost touch 
them—‘However, it will not lie like this at 
the Warren,’ lie said to himself. He was no 
longer m the mood in which he had lelt Bor- j 
digheru; but yet, having lelt, Ik* was ready 
to acknowledge that Bordigheia was impossible. 
It had continued ironi year to year—it might 
have continued lor ever, with Frances ignorant 
of all that had gone before ; but the tluead of 
life once broken, could he knitted again no more, 
lie acknowledged this to himself; and then he 
found that in acknowledging it, lie had brought 
himself face to face with all the gravest pro¬ 
blems of bis life, lie lmd held them at arm’s- 
length for years; but now they had to be 
decided, and there was no alternative. He must 
ni'^*t them ; he must look them m the face. And 
ha % too, ho must look m the lace. Life once 
wore hud come to a point at which neither habit 
nor the past could help him. All over again, 
its if he were a boy coming of age, it would 
have to he deoided what it should be. 

Waring was not at all surprised by the appear¬ 
ance of Frances fresh with the morning air 
about her. *lt seemed quite natural to him 
He had forgotten nil about the Loudon streets, 
and how far it was from one point to another. 
Ho thought she had gained much in her short 
absence from him; perlmps in learning how to 
act for herself, to /Junk for herself, which she 
had acquired ein’tfe she left him; for he was 
entirely unaware, and even quite incapable of 
being instructed, that Frances bad lived ner little 


being instructed, that Frances had Jived her little 
life as far apart from him, and leen Ixs inde¬ 
pendent of him while sitting by his side at 


Bordighera, as she could have been at the other 
end of the world. But he was impressed by | 
the steady light of resolution, the cause of 
whi(*n was as yet unknown to him, which was 
shining in her eyes. She told him her story 
Rt once, without the little explanations that had 
been necessary to the others. When she said 
George Gaunt, he knew qjl that there was to 
say. The only thing that it was expedient to j 
conceal* was Markham’s part in the catastrophe, 1 
which was, after all, not at all clear to Frances ; 
and as Waring was not acquainted with Mark¬ 
ham’s reputation, there was no suggestion in his 
mind of the name that was wanting to explain 
how the young officer, knowing nobody, had 
found entrance into the society which had ruined 
him. Frances told lier tale in few words. She 
w.is magnanimous, and said nothing of Constance 
oil the one hand, any 11101*0 of Markham on 
the other. She told her father of the condition 
111 which the young man lay, of his constant 
mlitterings, t>o pannul to hear, the Red and 
Black that came up, over and over again, in 
hw distracted thoughts—the distracting burden 
that awaited him if he ever got free of that 
circle «f confusion and pain—of the old people 
111 Switzerland waiting ior the daily news, not 
coming to him as they wished, because of that 
one (head yet wilgar difficulty which only she 
understood. ‘Mamina says, of course they would 
not hesitate at the expense. 0 no, no ’ they 
would not hesitate. But how can I make her 
understand ? and we know ’- 

‘Ilow could she understand'?’ he said with a 
pale smile, which Frances knew. ‘ tihe has never 
hesitated.’ It was all that jarred even upon 
her excited nerves und mind The situation was 
so 111 licit more clear to him than to the others, 
to whom young Gaunt was a stranger. Anti 
Waring was m his nature something ot a Quixote 
to those who took him on the generous side, j 
lie listened—he understood ; he remembered all j 
that had gone on under his eyes The young j 
fellow had gone to London in desperation, j 
unsettled, and wounded by the woman to whom | 
he had given Jus love—and lie had fallen into ! 
the first snare that presented itself. It was 
weak, it was miserable ; but it was not more than 
a man could understand. When Frances found 
that at last lier object was attained, the unlikeli¬ 
ness that it ever should have been attained, 
overwhelmed her even in the moment of victory. 

She clasped her arms round her father’s arm, 
and laid down her head upon it, and, to his 
great surprise, burst into a passion of tears. 
‘What is the matter? What has happened? 
Have I said anything to hurt you?’ he cried, 
half touched, half vexed, not knowing what it 
was, smoothing her smooth hair half tenderly, 
half reluctantly, with las disengaged hand. 

‘ Oh, it is nothing, nothing! It is my folly ; 
it is—happiness.. I have tried to tell them all, 
ami no one would understand. But one’s father 
—one’s father is like no one else,’ cried Frances, 
with lier cheek upon his sleeve. 

Waring was altogether penetrated by these 
simp lb words, and by the childish action, which 
reminded him of the time when the little forlorn 
child he had carried away with him had no one 
but him in the world. ‘My dear,’ he said, ‘it 
makes me happy that you ‘ think so. I have 
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been rather a failure, I fear, in most things; 
but if you think so, I can’t have been a failure 
all round.* His heart grew very soft over hik 
little girl. He was in a new world, though it 
was the old one. His sister, whom he had not 
Been for so long, had half disgusted him with 
her violent partisanship, though his was the 
party she upheld so, strongly. And Constance, 
who had no hold of habitual union upon him, 
had exhibited all her faults to his eyes. But 
his little girl was still his little girl, and 
believed in her father. It brought a softening 
of all the icc and snow about his heart. 

They walked together through the many streets 
to inquire for poor Gaunt; and were admitted 
with shakings of the head and downcast looks. 
He had passed a very disturbed night, though 
at present he seemed to sleep. The nurse who 
had been up all night, and was much depressed, 
was afraid that there were symptoms of a 
‘change.* ‘I think the parents should be sent 
for, sir,* she said, addressing herself at once to 
Waring. These attendants did not mind what 
they said over the uneasy bed. * He don’t know 
what wc are saying, any more than the bed lie 
lies on.—Look at him, miss, and tell me if you 
don’t think there is a change?* Frances held 
fast by her father’s arm. She was more diffident 
in his presence than she had been beiore. The 
suflercr’s gaunt face was flushed, liis lips moved, 
though, in his weakness, liis words were not 
audible. The other nurse, who had come to 
relieve her colleague, and who was fresli and 
unwearied, was far more hopeful. But she, loo, 
thought that ‘a change’ might be approaching, 
and that it would be well to summon the friends. 
She went down-stairs with them to talk it over 
a little more. ‘It seems to me that he takes 
more notice than we are aware of,’ she said. 

* The ways of suk folks are that wonderful, we 
don’t understand, not the half of them ; seems 
to me that you have a kind of an influence, miss. 
Last night lie < hanged after jon were here, ami 
took me for his mamma, and asked me wliat I 
meant, said something about a Miss Una tliat 
was true, and a false Jessie or something. I 
wonder if your name is Miss Una, miss?’ This 
inquiry was made while Waring was writing a 
telegram to the parents. Frances, who was not 
very quick, could only wonder for a long time 
who Una was and Jessie. It was not till 
evening, nearly twelve hours after, that there 
suddenly came into her mind the false Dticssa 
of the poet. And then the question remained, 
who w-as Una, and who Ducssa? a question to 
which slio* could find no r^'ply. 

Frances remained with her father the greater 
part of the day. When she found that what 
she desired was to he done, there fell a strange 
kind of lull into her being, which strangely 
took away her strength, so that Bhe scarcely 
felt herself able to hold up her head. She 
began to be aware that she had neither slept 
by night nor had any peace by day, and that 
a fever of the mind had been stealing upon 
her, a sort of reflection of the other fever, in 
which her patient was enveloped as in a living 
shroud. She was scarcely able to stand, and 
yet she could not rest. Had she not put force 
upon herself, she would have been sending to 
and fro all day, creeping thither on limbs that 
• --- 


would not support her, to know how he was, 
or if the change had yet appeared. She had 
not feared for liis life before, having no tradition 
of death in her mind; but now an alarm grew 
upon her that any moment might see the blow 
full, and that the parents might come in vam. 
It was while she stood at one of the windows 
of Mrs Cavcndi."k’s gloomy drawing-room, watch¬ 
ing for tho return of one of her messengers, 
that she saw her mother’* well-known brougham 
drive up to the door. She turned round with 
a little cry of ‘Mamina* to where her father 
was sitting, in one of the seldom used chairs. 
Mrs Cavendish, who would not leave him for 
many minutes, was hovering by, wearying his 
fastidious mind with unnecessary solicitude, and 
a succession of questions whuli lie neither could 
nor wished to answer. She llung up lier arms 
vhen she heard Frances’ try. ‘Your mother! 
Oh, has she dnml!—Edward, go an ay, and let 
me meet her. She will not get much out of 
me * 

‘Do vou think I am going t-> fly from my 
wife?’ Waring said.„ He rose up very tremulous, 
yet with a certain dignity. ‘In that case, I 
should not ha\e come here.’ 

‘But, Edwaid, you are not prepared. O 
Edward, he guided by me. If you g< t into that 
woman’s hands ’- 

‘Ilush!* he said; ‘her idaugld or is here’ 
Then, with a smile: * When a lady comes to 
see mo, 1 hope 1 can receive her still as a gentle¬ 
man should, whoever she may be.’ 

The door opened, and Lady Markham came 
in. She was very pale, yet flushed from moment 
to moment She, who had usually such perh it 
self-command, betrayed her agitation by little 
movements, by tho clasping and unclasping of 
her hands, by a hurried, slightly audible breath¬ 
ing. She stood for a moment without ud\ .inring, 
the door closing behind lier, facing ti.e agitated 
group. Frances, following an instinctive impulse, 
went hastily towaids lier mother, as a maid of 
honour in an emergency might hurry to take 
lier place behind the Queen. Mrs Cavendish on 
her side, with a similar impulse, drew nearer 
to lier brother—the way w as cleared between the 
two, once lovers, now antagonists. Tho pause 
was hut for a moment. Lady Markham, after 
that hesitation, came forward.’ She said: ‘Edward, 
I should be wanting m my duty, if I did not 
come to v eleoine you home.’ , 

‘Home!’ he Raid, with a curious smile. Then 
he, too, came forward a little. *1 accept your 
advances iu the same spirit, Adelaide.’ She ws>.s 
holding out l>cr hands to him with a little 
appeal, looking at him with eyes that sunk and 
rose again, an emotion that was < restrained by 
her age, by her matronly person, by the dignity 
of the woman, which could not he quenched 
by any flood of feeling. He took ’uer hands in 
his with a strange timidity, hesitating, as if there 
might be something more, then let them drop, 
and they stood once more apart. 

‘I have to thank you, too,’ she said, ‘for 
bringing Constance back to, me safe and well; 
and what is more, Edward, fot‘ that child.’ She 
put out her /land to Frances, and drew her 
close, so that the mrl could feci the agitation 
iu lier ‘motb jr’s whole person, and knew that, 
weak as she was, she was a support‘•to the other, 
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who was so much stronger. ‘I owe you more 
thanks still for her—that she never had been 
yught to think any harm of her mother, that 
she came back to me as innocent and true as 
she went •away.’ 

‘If yom found her so, Adelaide, it was to her 
•wn praise, rather than mine.’ 

‘Nay,’ she said with a tremulous smile, ‘I 
lane not to learn now that the lather of my 1 
children was fit to be trusted with a girl’s mind 
- more, perhaps, than tlicir motlur—and the 
world together.* She shook off this subject, 
which was too gennano to the whole matter, 
with a little tremulous movement of her head 
and hands. ‘We nnibt not enter on thut,’ she 
said. ‘ Though J am only a woman ol the world, 
it might be too much lor me. Discussicm must 
be foi another time. But we may be friends.’ 

‘So far as I am coift:erned.’ 

‘And I too, I’M ward. There arc things even 
we might consult about—without prejudice, as 
the lawyers say - for the children's good.’ 

‘Whatever you wi-di my ad\ice upon’- 

‘Ye 4 *, that is perhaps the way to put it,’ Lady 
Markham said, alter a pause which looked like 
disappointment, and with an agitated smile. 
‘Will you be so friendly, then,’ she added, ‘as 
t" dine at mv lmiw with the girls and me? No 
one von dislike will be there Sir Thomas, who 
is in great excitement about your arrival; and; 
jkMliups Claude b’auisiy, whom Constance has 
come back to marry.’ 

‘Then she has settled that’’ 

‘ 1 think so ; yet no doubt would like him to 
lie seen by you. I hope you will come,’ she 
said, looking up at him with a smile. 

‘It will be \erj strange,’ ho said, ‘to dine as 
a guest at your table.’ 

‘ Y< <, Edwaid ; but everything is strange. We 
aie so muili older now' than we were We can 
afford, perhaps to disagree, and yet to be friends.’ 

‘T will conic if it will give you any pleasure,’ 
he wiid 

‘Certainly, it will give me pleasure.’ She had 
been standing all tin* tune, not having even been 
olfered a seat, an omission which neither he nor 
she had discovered. lie did it now, placing 
with great politeness a chair for her; but she 
did not sit down. 

‘Fof the lirst fctme, perhaps it is enough,’ she 
said. ‘And Charlotte thinks it more than enough. 
Good-bye, Edward. 11 you will believe me, I 
aim—truly glad to see you, and I hope wc may 
be friends.’ 

n» She naif raised her clasped hands again. This 
time lie took them m both his, and leaning tow'urds 
her, kissed, her on the forehead. Frances ielt 
the tremor that ran through her mother’s frame. 

,*Good-bye,’ she said, ‘till this evening.’ Only, 
the girl knew' why Lady Markham hurried from 
the room. • She stopped in the hall below to 
regain her self-command and arrange her bonnet. 
‘It is so long since we have met,’ she said, ‘it 
upsets me. Can you wonder, Frances? The 
w’oman in the end always feels it most. And 
then there are so.many things to upset me just 
now'. Constant and Markham—say nothing of 
Markham; do not mention his name—and even 
you’- t \ 

‘ There is nothing about me \o annoy you, 
mamma.’ • 


Lady Markham smiled with a face that was 
near crying. She gave a little tap with her 
!• finger upon Frances’ cheek, and then she hurried 
awety. 

A CHAT ABOUT IRONCLADS. 

If the immortal Nelson cquld rise from his tomb 
in St Paul’s Cathedral and go on board Her 
Majesty’s* ship Inflexible, he might reasonably be 
| excused for flunking he was in a different world 
from that which he left some eighty years ago. 
Probably the only familiar sights to lmu would be 
an anchor or a stray coil of rope; he might well 
rack his brains to know what the other things on 
board were intended foj*. Turrets, eighty-one ton 
guns with their automatic and hydraulic fittings, 
electric, machines, herculean engines, Whitehead 
torpedoes with their submerged firing apparatus, 
pneumatic telegraphs, telephones, electric lights, 
rocket torpedoes, torpedo steamboats, watertight 
doprs and compartments, strange machine-guns, 
and many other equally incomprehensible things 
lie would see crowded together in one immense, 
heavily armoured floating citadel, called, what 
would seem in mockery t<S him, a ship. 

But without speculating on the probable feelings 
of the great naval hero, any visitor to Portsmouth 
can judge for himself as to the vast change wdneh 
has taken place within the last thirty or forty 
years in the structure of ships of war. Let us 
walk through the dockyards and glance at the 
unw leldy forms of the modern ironclads building 
there, and then look out on the harbour and see 
tin* hulks oi the many stately old lme-of-battle 
ships riding at anchor, remnants of iormcr fleets 
whose thunder has struck terror into the hearts 
of thousands of enemies—then the fact of this 
change will be at once apparent. 

A modern ironclad is an enormous piece of 
complicated mechanism. In order to protect this 
mechanism from hostile shot, the greater part of 
it ih placed under water and covered by a thick 
steel dock ; the remainder above water being pro¬ 
tected by xast armour-plates varying from eight to 
twenty-four inches in thickness. From the exte¬ 
rior, an ironclad is by no means a thing of beauty; 
one writer has described it as ‘a cross between 
a cooking apparatus and a railway station;’ 
but in place of this ingenious parallel, imagine 
a low fiat-looking mass on the water; from the 
centre rises a huge lunnel, on either side of which 
are a turret and a superstructure running to the 
bow and stem; two short pole masts, with plat¬ 
forms on the top for machine-guns, complete an 
object calculated to bring tears to the eyes of the 
\eteran sailor who remembers the days of the 
grand old lme-of-battle ship, with its tall tapering 
masts and white Sails glistening in the sun. A 
stranger going on board one of our newest types 
of ironclads would lose himself anud the intri¬ 
cacies and apparent confusion of the numerous 
engines, passages, and compartments ; it is a long 
time, in fact, before even the sailors find their way 
about these new ships, and the Admiralty allow a 
new’ ironclad to remain three months in harbour 
on #rst commissioning before going to sea, in order 
that the men may become acquainted with the 
use« of the sex eral fittings on board, each ironclad 
that is built now being m many ways an improve¬ 
ment on its predecessor* 
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Those who have not been on board a modern 
ironclad can form no idea of the massiveness 
and solidity of the various fittings ; the enor¬ 
mous guns, the rows of shot and shell, the huge 
bolts, bars, and beams seem to be meant for 
the use of giants, not men. Although crowded 
together in a comparatively small space, every¬ 
thing is in perfect order, and ready at any 
moment to be used for offensive or defensive 
purposes. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that the captain of a man-of-war is ordered to 
keep his ship properly prepared for battle as 
well in time of peace as of w ar. Every evening 
before dark the quarters are cleared and every 
arrangement made for night-battle, to prevent 
surprise by a better prepared enemy. When at 
anchor in a harbour, especially at night, the 
ship is always prepared to repel any attempts 
of an enemy to board or attack with torpedoes 
nr fireships. In addition to the daily and weekly 
drills and exercises, once every three months the 
crew are exercised at night-quarters, the time 
of course being kept pecret by the captain, 'so 
that no preparations can he made beforehand, 
the exercise being intended to represent a sur¬ 
prise. Jn the dead of night, when only the 
officers of the watch and the sentries posted in 
the various parts of the ship are awake, the notes 
of a bugle vibrate between the decks; imme¬ 
diately, as if by magic, evoiything becomes alive ; 
men are seen scrambling out of their hammocks, 
and lights flash in all directions ; the huge shells 
are lifted by hydraulic power from the magazines, 
placed on trucks, ancl wheeled by means of rail¬ 
ways to the turrets; men run here and there 
with rifles, boardmg-pikes, axes, cases of powder 
and ammunition; others aie engaged laying fire¬ 
hose along the decks, others closing the vvatci- 
tiglit doors ; while far down below, the engineers, 
stpkers, and firemen are. busy trotting up steam 
for working the electric-light engines, turrets, $±< 
At the torpedo ports, the trained torpedo-men 
are placing the Wlnteheads in their tubes ; others 
are preparing cases of gun-eottou for lioom- 
torpedoes. In ten minutes, however, all is again 
silent and each man stands at his station ready 
for action. The captain, followed by his prin¬ 
cipal officers, now walks round the quaiters and 
inspects all the arrangements for battle, after 
which various exercises arc gone through. A 
bugle sounds, and numbers of men rush away 
to certain parts of the ship to repel imaginary 
boarders ; another bugle, and a large party imme¬ 
diately commence to work the pumps ; another 
low, long blast is a warning that the ship is 
about to ram an enemy, an 1 every man on board 
stretches himself flat on the decks until the shock 
of the (supposed) collision tak- s places. After a 
number ot exercises have been gone through, the 
guns are secured, arms and stores returned to 
their places, the men tumble into their hammocks 
again, and are soon fast asleep. 

It would be interesting to glance at some of 
the principal offensive, and defensive capabilities 
of a modern ironclad The first-class line-of- 
battle ship of fifty years ago carried as many 
as a hundred and thirty, vvlmfc would be called 
in the present day, veiy light guns; in contrast 
to this we read in a naval paper that Her 
Majesty’s armour-plated barbette ram Benbow », 
now building on the Thames, is designed to 
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carry two guns weighing a hundred and ten tons 
each. These enormous weapons are forty-three 
feet eight inches long, and are capable of sending 
a shot weighing three-quarters of a ton to a 
distance of seven miles. The effect of a shell 
from one of these guns piercing the armour of a 
ship and bursting would be very disastrous, am}* 
there are few if any ships whose armour, when 
fairly hit at a moderate distance, could withstand 
such a blow. At the same time, an enemy would 
probably be steaming past at the late of fourteen 
or fifteen knots, and with only two guns, it is 
difficult to say liow many hits would be scored; 
and a ship may be bit many tunes before a 
vital part is affected. The wisdom, therefore, of 
placing guns of such immense size on board a 
ship is doubtful, aud it is a question whether 
four gifhs of half the weight would not do more 
execution. A time when the Benbow would show 
fo advantage would lie when opposing lbrte. 
There is no masonry or stonework m the woild, 
except perhaps the Pyramids, that 'ould stand 
long bclore the fire of such a ship. A stone fort 
under these circumstances becomes a ti.ip for 
the destruction of all within it. Armoured forte’, 
or eai tliworks, are the only species ot land forti¬ 
fications capable of withstanding the fire of guns 
of the above description. 

duns, however, although terrible in elicit, are 
now supplemented by other apd more deadly 
means of offence. Foremost amongst these stands 
the Whitehead or Fish Torpedo. This infernal 
machine can be discharged from tubes m the 
side of a ship to a distance of a thousand yards 
under water at a speed of twenty-five miles per 
hour. Armed with its charge of gun-cotton it 
rushes forth on its mission ; and, if successful 
m •t 1 .kuig Pic ship against which it is aimed, 

< \pl.“le>, .in 1 rends a large hole in her hide, 
through which the vvatei pours in huge ijti.m- 
tities. Tn order to protect a man-of-wai fiom 
this danger, she can be surrounded at short 
notice with thick wlre-netlmcjs, banging from 
projecting side-spars, against wlm h the torpedo 
explodes with harmless eflect. These nettings 
are, however, principally intended for use when 
ships are. at anehoi m harbour at night; they 
could not well be employed in action with an 
enemy, ns tlicv offer such resistance to the water 
as to reduce the speed of the ship by four or 
five knots, and so encumber her as to render her ! 
liable to be rammed by a more active opponent. 

All large ironclads now have two or throi 
torpedo boats These craft are constructed of 
steel one-sixteentli of an inch thick, and steam at > 
a speed of sixteen knots, some of the larger kind"* 
reaching twenty’or twenty-one knots an hour. 
Carrying two Whiteheads, they njje valuable 
auxiliaries to the parent ship; their rapid move¬ 
ments, together with tlieir dangerous freight, dis¬ 
tracting the attention of an enemy. 

Machine-guns, however, form, a very effective 
remedy for them ; a single torpedo boat attacking 
an ironclad would, dneelly she got within range, 
be riddled with (hmlncr and Noruenfelt shot, and 
sunk m about fifteen seconds. _ It is only when 
three or four approach in varicy.s directions, or 
during night attacks, that they become really 
dangerous. Th (j electric search-lights, with which 
most large mci'-of-war are now provided, will 
show a torpedo boat at the distance,, of a mile 
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on the darkest night; but there is of course 
always a chance of their getting close enough to 
a |hip to discharge a torpedo before they are 
discovered. The Italians arc now building boats 
which they term torpedo-hunters. They are to 
have greaU speed, and are intended to chase 
toapedo boats, and destroy them by means of 
light machine-guns, of which they carry two 
or three varieties. 

The bow of many of our irom lads is constructed 
for the purpose oi ramming (running down and 
sinking) an antagonist. To use a ram requires great 
speed and facilities for turning and mameuvrmg 
quickly ; for the latter purposes, short ships are 
better than long ones. It would he a compara¬ 
tively easy thing for a ship steaming fourteen 
knots to ram another that could on!\ steam ten; 
a small ship might also out-nmno-uvre amt ram 
a lung one; but it \\<*ild be extienuly difUuill, 
m iaet almost impossible, for a ship to ram 
another a ci-sel of equal speed and length. To 
secure facilities m turning and mamcuviing, all 
our modern ships aie built as short as possible, 
and have two screws, ea»h worked by entnelv 
separate sets of engines, so that one call go ahead 
whilst the other goes astern. Jf one set of 
engines is disabled, the other can still work 
independently, and a fair speed be maintained. 
Wc always think that two ships at close quarters 
trying to ram one another, must be like a game 
at che>s, requiring the closest olmcivation of your 
opponent's movements and the nicest judgment 
fur your own, a wrong move hemg fatal to either 

People olton wonder what would be the results 
of a great na\al battle fit the present time. 
Would many ships be destroyed I Would the 
loss of lite be great? Let tr\ to desenbe ■ 
slioitly a lew of the probable features of a fight.! 
between two fleets of modern iioncladn. Although 
two hostile fleets might approadi one another in' 
some tactical lormalmn, this could not be adhered } 
to for any length of time, and the battle would j 
soon become a series of independent duels be- ! 
tween individual ships. Tina is at once apparent J 
when wc consider tli.it most if not all of the j 
slaps would have tarns, ami it would thereloie j 
he highly necessary for a captain to have perfect; 
control over the movements of Ins ship, to pie-1 
vent her being rammed by an enemy. At the j 
outset of the action, the torpedo bouts would 1 
probably take a \erv active part, and until j 
exterminated, winch they certainly would be m' 
tin 1 /?, would engage great attention, and be ell’ee- 
tive in s.nkiug a lew ships. It may be safely 
cgpcluded that even ship would tie steaming 
fast during the action, this being necessary to 
avoid being rammed, to get into favoutable j 
positions for t|jsclmrgnig torpedoes, and to elude I 
the fire of an enemy. Heavy-gun fire would of 
course be maintained from the commencement 
of the action^ and those ships whose engines got 
disabled from this, cause would speedily be 
rammed; and at this point we cousider that 
great loss of life would take place, for the 
reason that the boats a ship, being always 
exposed to machine-gun fire, would at an early 
stage of the action*.be riddled and shattered with 
shot; and in the incredibly short time in which 
a ship sinks after being rammed,tit would be 
impossible for the crew to improviseVotliea means 
to save themselves from drowning. No steps 


seem yet to have been taken liy our Admiralty 
with a view of providing for this contingency. 
It has been suggested that a Hospital Ship, 
bearing the Geneva cross, should accompany a 
fleet into action, to receive the wounded. We 
would make a further suggestion—namely, that 
this ship should he provided with fast-steaming 
boats, peculiarly marked to show their pacific 
nature, which should proofed to the assistance 
of the brew of a sinking ship; by this means 
numbers of the men might be saved who would 
otherwise certainly be drowned. It is not pro¬ 
bable that the loss of life from gun-file would lie 
huge, as a great part of the crew of an ironclad 
would be under water, the rest being inside the 
armoured portions oi the ship. Few ships 
would be able to get into favourable positions 
for flihcharging Whitehead torpedoes from their 
tubes; even it they did so, the course of one ot 
these machines is so erratic when discharged 
fiom a ship m motion, that it would m nearly 
every case miss its mark. The time for the use 
ot Whiteheads would be from the torpedo boats 
at llie commencement of the fight. 

To sum up, it is the opinion of many naval 
men o£ authority that a \modcm naval battle 
would only occupy about half the time of a fight 
in the old Trafalgar days; that half the ships 
employed would be sunk, and that most of the 
remainder would he so battered as to he unfit 
for further service for months to come. 


AT TllE VENN A COTTAGE. 

A -TORY IN I'KJIIT CHAPTKKS. --CHAP. III. 

A r the very time that Mr Muncaster was speed¬ 
ing northward on his self-imposed errand, two 
letters fraught with impoit, both of them ad¬ 
dressed to Xrevonna Cottage, were being borne 
on the wings of steam in an opposite direction. 
Ju those days, the evening mail from London 
was due in Bo-combe Regis about eight o’clock, 
the last stage of its journey being by road. 

It w.is now late autumn, and the weather 
was broken and stormy. In the tiny drawing¬ 
room at Tivvenna Cottage, rendered cheerful by 
lamplight and firelight, bat Captain Avory and 
his wile, the latter busy over some kind of 
needle-work, but not so busy that her eyes 
could not find time to glance now and again 
at her husband’s troubled face, as he sat on 
the opposite side of the fireplace, hi* meerschaum 
between his lips, and his slippers on his feet, 
fur the captain abjured ceremony at home when 
there was no company.* After a time he rose, 
ami crossing to the window, he drew aside the 
curtain and peered out; but it was too dark 
to discern even the outlines of the laurels on 
the lawn. 

‘What can have become of that plaguy post¬ 
man?’ he cried petulantly. ‘He is never to his 
tune m this dog-hole of a place.’ 

‘It struck eight just five minutes ago,’ was 
the quiet answer, ‘so that he is not so very 
late after all. Besides, he may have nothing 
for us»to-niglit.’ 

‘You always were a Job’s comforter,’ he 
answered bitterly. ‘But look here! If I don’t 
hear something definite, either to-night or to- 
morrow morning, from t^ose beggarly insurance 
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people, I’ll wait no longer, but go up to town 
at once and favour them with a piece of my 
mind.’ * 

‘1 would not do anything so rash an& ill- 
advised, if I were you. I would just write them 
a quiet but firm reminder that all your prepara¬ 
tions for going abroad are completed, and ask 
them to favour yoq with the date on which 
you may expect to hear finally from them ; ’ 

‘ Thai, ’s ull very well, Louisa; but I never 
could take things so coolly as you,’ was the 
captain’s querulous rejoinder as he resumed his 
seat by the lire. ‘Look what a continual state 
of suspense I ’in in. I can neither eat nor sleep. 
If this sort of thing goes on much longer, 1 
shall end by becoming afraid of my own 
shadow.’ 

‘You worry yourself without occasion.*’ To 
my mind, everything is going on charmingly. 
These affairs always take tune. 1 wish you would 
go down to the billiard-room at the Uiotnt and 
amuse yomself there for aft hour or two. , The 
change would do you good.’ 

‘I couldn’t handle a cue to-night were it to 
save my lite. Every nerve in my body seem-i 
on the flutter.’ 

‘Try a little cognac,’ suggested Mrs Avon 
sweetly. 

‘The old remedy,’ he answered with a shrug. 
‘But I suppose there’s no other.’ 

Ifis hand was on the hell, when suddenly 
both he and his wife started and glanced at 
each other. They had hoard the creaking ot 
the garden gate. A moment later came the 
sound of heavy footsteps on the gravel, and 
then the postman’s knock resounded through 
the cottage. Mrs Avory’s busy fingers seemed 
turned to stone. The captain held hi.- breath 
like a man in deep water. They heard the 
front door open and shut, they ho,ml the post¬ 
man’s retreating footstep*, and then, m came 
Susan, carrying a couple of Jitters on a salver. 

The captain made a clutch at them. One of 
them ho let drop unconcernedly on the table ; 
over the other Ins lingers closed instinctively. 
His first glance at the envelope had revealed 
to him the monogram of the Stork Insurance 
Company. Mis Avory was intent on her work 
again. Servants have sharp eyes, and it would 
not do to let Susan suspect that there was 
anything unusual m the wind. 

‘News at last,’ said the captain, not without 
a tremor in his voice, ns the door closed behind 
the girl, ‘(food or bad, eh, Lou? Are we 
saved or are W'c doomed to everlasting smash ? ’ 

‘Open it, dear,’ was tfll that his wife said as 
she blinked at him rapidly with her white eye¬ 
lashes. 

lie tore open the envelope, and his eyes 
traversed the few lines in the enclosure at 
lightning speed. 

4 Saved, saved! ’ he cried in a hoarse voice as 
lie dashed down the letter and sprang to his 
feet. ‘It’s all right, Lou—all right! The 
cheque’s to be ready for me at noon on Wednes¬ 
day next.’ He began to pace the room with 
rapid strides, one hand buried deep ift his 
pocket, while he tugged excitedly with the fingers 
of the other at the ends of his sandy moustache. 

Mrs Avory reached quietly across the table 
and possessed herself cf the letter. She gave 


I vent to a low sigh of relief when she had 
finished reading it." The golden^ apple, the fruit 
of so many desires, the object of so much 
scheming and of so many machinations, was at 
last about to drop into the hands f>f her hus¬ 
band and herself. An immense weight seemed 
to have been suddenly lilted oil her heart. • 

Her husband stopped in his walk and con¬ 
fronted her. ‘ The servants are under notice, are 
they not ? ’ lie asked. 

‘They are under a week’s notice, and have 
been for the last month. They can he 6enl away 
at any time.’ 

‘That’s all right, then. Our boxes had better 
be packed and sent to London to the cloak-room 
at the terminus by the first train on Tuesday. 
You, and I w ill travel up by the la-t train on 
the same day. On Wednesday 1 shall receive 
j the cheque, which 1 shall at onre get cashed, 
! and oil Thursday morning we shall be in Bari-. 
| Two days later, vve shall be sale across the 
j Spanish frontier, where all Scotian l Yard couldn’t 
j lay a finger on us.’ Ills eyes ep.ukled, his cheeks 
i were flushed. JIi^ tumul away with a laugh 
and a snap ot his fingers, and resumed his pacing 
J to and fro. 

‘There is another letter, Lucius, which you 
have not yet opened,’ remarked Mrs Avory pre¬ 
sently. 

‘Some beggarly tradesman/? areoiiui,’ answered 
Hie captain with a sneer. ‘There will be more 
than one of them dished next Wednesday when 
they find the nest empty anil the buds flown 
1 should like to be by and see the lun when 
they make the discovery. It’s about time we 
made track-, Lou ; our credit here wouldn t have 
stretched out much longer.’ 

11c took up the second letter and glanced at 
the superscription. The writing seemed familiar 
to him, but jiut then he could not call to 
mind whose it was. lie tore open the envelope 
without a misgiving. J.ut the instant his eyes 
fell on the writing inside, before lie had time 
to read even a line of it, lie knew from whom 
it had come. TT is face turned a* white as the 
paper in his hands, while the room and every¬ 
thing in it seemed to bwim before him. Pulling 
himself together by an immense effort, he drew 
closer to tlie lamp, and began to read the letter 
with eyes that seemed to devour the next line 
before they had fully taken m the sense of 
the one tlut preceded it. The letter reu as 
under: 

London 1 , JDu/our's Hotel, 
October 8. oi 

Dean. Lucres—You will he surprised to learn 
that I am here in the Great Babylon, and 1 am 
almost as much surprised at it myself. 1 landed 
on Tuesday, and am devoting a few days to 
sight-seeing before hunting you lip. I will defer 
till we meet all explanations as to the reasons 
for my sudden return. You are such an erratic 
beilig, that I had to obtain your address from 
my bankers, before feeling sure where a letter 
would find you. I purpose leaving London by 
the 4.15 p.m. train on Monday next for Boscombe 
llegis. I am told that I must* book to Mumpton 
Junction, and, that 1 shall have to do the remain¬ 
ing distance oy road. Perhaps you can contrive 
to medo mu' at the junction ; but if it’s at all 
inconvenient, don’t bother. I shall no doubt he 
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able to hire a trap at the station. Remember 
me to your wife, who, as well as yourself, is, 
I irust, in the best of health.—Hoping to sec 
you both very shortly, believe me, your affec¬ 
tionate cousin, Edward Saverxe. 

fuucius Avory’s heart withered within him 
long before he reached the eml of the letter. 
He let it drop from his nerveless fingers, and 
sinking into the nearest cliuir with a gm.ui. he 
buried liib face in his hands. All the golden 
fabric of fraud which he and his wife had built 
up with ho much labour ami cunning, as at the 
touch of an enchanter’s wand had fallen m rums 
around them. The avenger was on their footsteps, 
and soon would overtake them; before them 
loomed a future at wdiose blackness his. soul 
shrank aghast. 

JI'T husband’s exclafhation startled Mrs A vorv. 
1’p to that moment she had not been heeding 
him, her thoughts being busy trying to piene : 
the vista which a perusal of the flint letter had j 
opened before her mind’s eye. She staled at 
him for a moment m silent wyndei. What could 
possibly have changed linn so suddenly l She* 
readied over for the letter. Her (puck bram 
took m the con I nits and all that they implied 
almost nt a glance. What little colour there 
was m her face died out of it, and she bit her 
thin under lip witfi her sharp white teeth, in 
hei ellort to keep down the sudden rush of 
emotion ; Ik r hand trembled perceptibly as she 
rephind the htttr on the table. She glanced 
across at her husband. TTis elbows were resting 
on the table and Jus face was hidden by hi-* 
bands ‘Lucius, look up ; try to be a man,’ said 
Mis Avory after a few’ moments, in a tone of 
some asperity. 

He lifted a face that seemed to have suddenly 
grown scM*ial vuiin older, so lined and haggaid 
did it look. ‘We are ruined, ruined 1 Nothing 
can save us,’ lie gioaned 

* I am not so sure on that point as you serin 
to be,’ answered his wife coldly. ‘In any case, 
jut us face the difficulty. Let us consider it; 
let us try whether we <aimot discover some 
loophole of escape Come what nun, it is useless j 
to whine like a whipped cur.’ 

The taunt, stung him. He stilled the exclama¬ 
tion that rose to ffis lips and slow led savagely 
at his wife. 

‘,1 admit that the situation looks all but 
li< fieless, but desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies,’ resumed Mrs Avory. ‘It is ceilamly 
e*.remarkable coincidence which brings this man 
here, under this roof, at this particular time. 
He writes that he will be here on Monday 
evening ; hndahe delayed his visit till Wednesday 
evening, it would not have greatly mattered. 
By that time, he would have found the Cottage 
empfcv and a?l trace of us lost.’ 

‘Why not write to him and get him to post¬ 
pone his visit?’ broke in the captain eagerly. 

* Could you not tell lum that I ‘in down with 
sonic bad kind of fever* and that it would be 
dangerous for him tg come '! 1 

Mrs Avory considered for a minute, and then 
shook her head. ‘No; that would hardly do, 

I think. You know 1- the kind oilman Edward 
is. If he were told there w f ns illness of danger, 
he would be»only the more likely to rush down 


by the first train, thinking that he might pos¬ 
sibly be of service. And even if we were to 
ptat forward some minor excuse, with the view 
of postponing Ins visit, that would not be unat¬ 
tended with danger. The chances are that, a 
few' days hence, wdien he has grown tired of 
London, if he does not come here, he will make 
lm»way to Exeter with the view of looking up 
Mr Kerrison—and where should we be in that 
case, cher aim ' ’ 

The captain shivered, but had nothing to urge 
m reply. 

‘No, Edward Saverne must come here, to 
Trevenna Cottage, at the time he proposes to 
come. You must meet him at the junction, and 
drive him back in the «J,rap yourself. There is 
one # small point in our favour—it will be quite 
dark by the time he arrives.’ 

‘ And after that?’ queried the captain savagely. 
‘What about next morning? You may perhaps 
remember that Ned was always an early riser, 
lie pull he out of ifbors by six o’clock, and by 
breakfast-time half the folk m Boscowbe will 
know his name aud all about him. And where 
shall we be m that ease ,f> . 

‘Let#me think,’ replied Mrs Avory, and that 
more if speaking to herself than to her hus¬ 
band. JTe lay hack m his chair, gnawing the 
end of his moustache and watching her with 
gloomy, furtive eyes. He had had ample proof 
in times gone by of Ins wife’s ability to extri¬ 
cate herself and him from difficulties of various 
kinds, and it seemed to him just possible that, 
desperate as was their present strait, her quick- 
working brain might, eveu at. the eleventh hour, 
dwo\er some loophole of escape. 

She was going on with her needle-w r ork again, 
hut lur eyelids were blinking rapidly, and, as 
her husband knew, it was a sign that she was 
trying to work out some difficult problem m 
her mind. There was no sound save the ticking 
of the little clock on the chimney-piece, and 
an o< c.isnmal buist of ruin and wind against 
the casement outside. A quarter of an hour 
pawd without a wonl being sjtoken. At length 
Mrs A vorv looked up. ‘I think 1 bee a way; 
hut it is a way beset with difficulties,’ bhe 
m 1 q ‘’v, and at the same moment a strange, 
.• :■ i Hashed into her coldly luminous 

eye- 

The captain leaned forward eagerly, while a 
dot p flush mounted to his cheeks. ‘ You do ! 
Wh.it is it? You were always clever, Lou,’he 
exclaimed. 

She glanced round, as if to make sure that 
m> one w.is withm hedging, then she said in a 
voice that was scarcely raised above a wdiispcr: 
‘You remember IToogios and what you told me, 
months ago, about it V 

lie stared at her for a moment; then lie said: 

‘ Of course I do ; but what of that?’ 

‘The first thing to-morrow you must endeavour 
to find Rosy Groote.’ 

The shade of perplexity deepened on his face. 

‘ Bo"V Groote ! ’ lie exclaimed. ‘ 1 don’t under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘Hush 1 ’ said his wife with a sudden lifting 
ot her finger, as a discreet tap sounded on the 
door. Next moment Susan entered with bedroom 

candles. 

As a rule, the tenants of Trevenna Cottage 
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kept early hours; but to-night the lamp in the 
little drawing-room was not extinguished till long 
after midnight. • 


SOME QUAINT JUDGMENTS. 

Eveiu one, of course, is familiar with the judg¬ 
ment delivered by King Solomon in the' ease 
of the two mothers. r Extraordinary as it must 
have at first appeared to those who heard it, it 
had, nevertheless, the effect of bringing out the 
truth, and making manifest which of the rival 
claimants was the genuine one. Scattered about 
in the various histories and records of men and 
nations are to be found many other decisions of 
despotic kings and prints, unrestrained by the 
iron hand of statute law and precedent, which 
seem equally quaint, and yet were equally effec¬ 
tive in bringing about the* denied result. The 
case in winch Portia appeared as counsel is no 
fiction of Shakspeare’s, though she herself may 
be. The main facts of the singular bond anil 
its attempted enforcement, and the consequent 1 
trial and judgment, as related in The Merchant 
of Vance, are fairly well-authenticated matters 
of history. 

There is a story related of a judgment given 
by Pedro the Cruel of Spain imbued with very 
much the same spirit as the one delivered in 
the court at Venice. A slater was engaged in 
repairing the roof of a house, and while so 
engaged, through some false step or some other 
acudent, lost his balance and ioiled down the 
slanting side of the roof, and fell over the edge 
into the street below Just at this moment— 
unfortunately for huirclf, though fortunately for 
the slater—a man was passing along the stn;et 
just m front of the house whose roof was being 
repaired. Upon him the slater fell, knocking 
'him to the ground with such force that he 
eventually died of the injuries he received ; 
while the slater does not seem to have been 
much the worse for hut fall, being saved from 
any violent concussion with the hard pavement 
by the interposition of the body of the unfor¬ 
tunate waylaid. The dead man's son brought 
an action against the slater, asking that he might 
receive punishment for killing his father, ancl 
be made to pay to him, the'son, damages to 
compensate him for his loss. The king, before 
whom the matter was laid, inquired into it, and 
satisfied himself that the slater was in no way 
to be blamed, his fall ancl its fatal consequence 
being purely accidental. In delivering his judg¬ 
ment, lie said that it was natural that the son 
should desire some satisfaction for the death ot 
his father at the hands of the man who had 
killed him, and that this he was ready to order 
him. The slater must go and staud exactly in 
the position where the deceased man had been 
at the time of the accident; and the son might 
mount on to the roof of the house and throw 
himself thence on to the slater, and so mete out 
to him the same treatment as had been meted 
out to his, the plaintiff’s, father. The son, how¬ 
ever, like Shylock, declined to run the risks 
incidental to carrying out the judgment. < 

The Emperor Claud was appealed to by a 
young man, who complained that his mother had 
disowned him, saying that he was no son of hers, 
•and in no way entitled to any share of the family 


property. The emperor investigated the matter, 
and came to the conclusion that, though there 
was no way of quite conclusively proving tjpit 
the young man was the son of the woman, there 
was yet, practically, no doubt about it. He 
ordered the woman to be brought before him, 
and said to her: ‘I)o you still deny that tlris 
man is your son?’ The relationship was per¬ 
sistently denied. ‘Well, then,’ said Claud, ‘if 
he is not your son, he shall be your husband. 
I order that you be immediately married to him.’ 
This unexpected command reawakened in her 
the maternal Heeling ; and confessing her perjury, 
she fully acknowledged the young man as her 
son. 

It is related of the Sultan Sohman II. that, 
upon #l his return to Constantinople after the con¬ 
quest of Belgrade, a poor woman came to him, 
complaining that her cottage had been bioken 
open by Home of Ins soldiers, who had earned 
awav all her goods while she was asleep. Sohman 
smiled, and told her she must hnv been •-leejmig 
hard if she had not lieuid the noise the men 
must have marie in carrying awav hot propel (y 
‘It is true, my loin,’ she boldly replied, ‘that' jl 
slept soundlv, because 1 believed vour Highne-s 
was watching over me.’ The sultan, though he 
felt the force of her rebuke, nevertheless admired 
her reply, and took steps for the restoration of 
her property and the punishment of her spoilers, 
giving her as well twenty pieces of gold. 

Sealigor relate** that a gentleman of high posi¬ 
tion, named Maeaire, one of tin* bodyguard of 
King Charles V. of France, having some grudge 
against one of his comrades, Aubry do Montdidier, 
meeting him one day m the forest of Bundy, 
near Pans, accompanied only by his dog, ticache V- 
ouslv murdeiod him, and buried Ins body What 
the dog was doing while lus master was being 
murdered, Scaliger does not tell us; but it 
appears to have been temporarily id nt, pro¬ 
bably hunting When it ieturnod, it immd out 
the spot where its master's body was buried, and 
lay down on tin* grave, and kept watch over 
it till the pangs of hunger drove it in quest of 
food. It trotted off into Paris to the kitchen 
of one of Montdidier’s most intimate friends, 
where it was well known, and hospitably received. 
w «k 1 was offered to it; and when the poor animal 
had satisfied its hunger, it set off again. for its 
master’s gra\e m the forest of Bondv Next day, 
the same conduct was repeated, and for several 
days afterwards. At last the curiosity of *1 lie 
of the servants who fed the dog was aroused as 
to the cause of its daily visits, and he resolvjtfl 
to follow* it. „ Hu traced it to the forest, and 
saw it lie down on a spot where the earth 
appeared to have been recently disturbed. The 
dog, seeing the man approach, began to howl in 
a melancholy way, as though it were trying to 
inspire pity. The appearance of thf ground and 
the dog s singular conduct led to a search being 
ina<b, when the body of Montdidier was dis¬ 
covered. The dog subsequently attached itself 
to the owner of the kitchen where it had gone 
daily for lood; and it was t noticed that every 
time it met Maeaire, who moved in the same 
society as his new master, it flew at him, and 
would have Worried him, if it had not been 
idled away /jy those who were at hand. This 
ehaviour of the dog caused some* suspicion to 
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prow up against Macaire. Charles V., healing 
of the matter, fished to inquire into the truth 
of «it, and gave orders that Macaire and the 
dog should both come before him. Immediately 
the dog tfaw Macaire, it again flew at him 
with its accustomed fury. The king severely 
questioned Macaire ns to what he knew of 
Montdidier’s do.ath, and exhorted him to tell 
the truth. Macaire denied all knowledge of it. 
Charles then decreed that Macaire and the dog 
should meet in single combat; the man being 
furnished with a thick staff; and a barrel with 
one end knocked out being provided as a place 
of shelter for the dog, m case it should be bard 
pressed. The duel commenced. The dog began 
by bounding about, just outside the rent h of the 
staff, till it saw its opportunity. Then it 114 p.de a 
furious spring and caught Macaire by the throat 
and dragged him (0 the ground. The unfor- 
. tunale man, finding he could not free himself, 
cried for mercy, and confessed his crime. He 
was thereupon delivered fiom tin* dog, but only 
to be given into the custody of the law, by whose 
sc nfence he was aftenv.uds executed. 

The Duke ol Ossone is celebrated for the many 
quaint judgments and decisions delivered by hnn 
while viceroy of Naples. Some of them seem 
,*n tuated rather by a spirit of pleasantry than by 
one of instiee Out day the duke had to choose 
a galley-slave who should be liberated in honour 
of some great festival, lie went on boaid one 
of the galleys, and standing in front of tin- first 
bench of rowers, six 111 number, he began to 
question them all as lo what had brought them 
there. The first one contented himself by calling 
(lod as a w it ness to Ins innocence, and protesting 
that lie was there for no reason at all. Tlui 
second said his punishment and disgrace were 
the work of lus enemies and not the consequence 
of any crime The third protested that n crying 
injustice bad been done him by liis being sent 
there without any trial The fourth said that the 
lord of Jus village had become enamoured of his 
wife and had caused him to be sent there out of 
the way. The fifth declared that he came frbm 
the hamlet of Soinuia, and that he had been 
implicated m a robbery there, in which lu* really 
lmd bad no part at all, and that all his neighbours 
would bear witness to his honesty. The sixth, 
who had observed * that all these excuses and 
justifications did not seem to please the duke, 
took a different tone. ‘ Your Excellency/ he 
Airfl, ‘I come from Naples; and though the town 
is a large one, I do not believe that it contains a 
Renter scoundrel than myself. They have been 
merciful to me in only sending me to the 
galleys.’ . 

The vicerow looked at the man keenly for some 
moments, and then, turning to those in attendance 
upon him, said : ‘ Let this scoundrel be released 
from his cluflns ; he will corrupt all those honest 
men/ Then he presented him with some money 
to provide himself with clothing, and besc*ight 
him to try to live a better life in the future. 

Two days afterwards, •another prisoner was to 
be liberated, and th<* duke again proceeded to the 
galleys to select "one. Information as to what 
had happened on .the previous occasion had 
reached tne slaves i& the galley \v%iich the duke 
boarded, and they believed that th| best way of 
getting their* liberty was to blacken themselves 


as much as possible, seeing that that course had 
succeeded so well before. Of all the three hun- 
dted jn the galley there was not one who did not 
confess that lie was soiled with the vilest crimes, 
and had richly deserved w'heel or gallows. 

‘ This is strange/ said the duke, ‘ to see so many 
people with souls so black. Their punishment 
is the health of the state J which they would 
infect by their bad example. What crimes would 
j they not cohimit if they were at liberty ! 1 shall 
order them all to be still more vigorously guarded/ 
which lie did ; freeing only a monk, because he 
ingenuously said that the chains of the galley 
were less oppressive than those of the monastery. 
His punishment was the penalty of a double 
apostasy of which he hiidebcen guilty. 

‘Well/ said the duke, ‘return to your monas¬ 
tery, since there you undergo a severer punish- 
[ ment/ 

1 A licit old merchant, seventy years of age, 
named Morelli, boasted that he had gained the 
whofe of his fortuflo without leaving Naples. 
He bad never been away from it, be said, for 
hve-aud-forly years, and lie vowed he would 
never go beyond sight of its walls. The Duke 
of Osttne beard of the ohr man’s speeches, and 
sent to him one of lus officers forbidding him, 
on the part of the king, to leave the kingdom 
on pain of forfeiting a line of a thousand crowns. 
Morelli received the prohibition with mockery, 
and jested about it with his friends. To leave 
the kingdom was the last thing in the world 
he should think of doing. Had he not said 
that nothing could induce him to travel out of 
sight of his beloved Naples? Soon, however, 
he began to feel a curiosity as to what could 
have prompted this command of the king’s, and 
lu* began to torment himself by all sorts of vague 
guesses and reflections, till the matter took sueli 
hold of his thoughts that it threw' him into a 
nervous and miserable condition, and even pre¬ 
vented lum from sleeping. At last, to deliver 
himself from a state of inquietude which he could 
no longer bear, and to satisfy lus longing to do 
that which had been forbidden him, he sent a 
thousand crowns to the viceroy, and passed over 
the Neapolitan border into the Papal Stales. 
He stayed there only one night and then returned 
to Naples. The viceroy, upon hearing of his 
return, distributed half of tne thousand crowns 
among Neapolitan hospitals, and returned the 
rest to Morelli, saying that this would suffice to 
teach the public bow iools were punished. 

About the same time there was in Naples 
another rich merchant named Fcrronclli, noted 
for his avarice. This hi an had had the misfor¬ 
tune to lose an embroidered purse containing 
fifty gold ducats and fifty Spanish pistoles, 
together with a ring worth a thousand crowns. 
This loss was a cause of great grief to Fcrronelh ; 
and he sent a crier through Naples proclaiming 
that any one finding the purse and restoring it 
and its contents to the owner should be rewarded 
with the fifty pistoles. A poor old widow found 
it, and brought it to Ferronelli. As soon as he 
saw it and its rich contents, he felt tempted to 
cozci# the old woman out of the greater part of 
the promised reward. The temptation was too 
strong for the avaricious man to resist; and while 
he was counting over the pistoles, he dexterously 
pushed out of sight thirty of them, and said to 
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the widow: ‘ I promised the fifty pistoles that 
were inside the purse to the finder ; hut I see you 
have already taken thirty of them. Here are the 
other twenty.’ 

The old woman protested that she had not 
taken a single coin; but it was in vain. Ferro- 
nelli insisted that she had already appropriated 
thirty of the pistoles^ and must, therefore, now he 
contented with the balance of twenty. The old 
woman was obliged to yield, and went away with 
what she could get, which was indeed a large 
sum for her. 

Talking matters over, however, with her friends 
afterwards, she was advised to lay the afiair before 
the viceroy and to beseech his interference. The 
merchant was summoned before the viceroy, and 
gave his account of the matter. 

The dnke, when he had heard Fcrronrlli’s sTory, 
replied* ‘It is not likely that the old woman 
should have abstracted part of the money in tie- 
purse, as, if bhe had been dishonestly inclined, 
she might have taken the whole. This purse 
cannot, therefore, be yours; for yours, you m\, 
contained fifty pifetolcs, and this one do«*s not 
In my opinion, you ought to be punished for 
having appropriated wliat does not belong *o you.’ 

‘My lord,’ urged Ferronolli, ‘I recognise tin- 
purse perfectly. I know the embroidery; besides, 
there are my ring and my fifty div-ats m it. 1 
beseech your Excellency not to allow mo to he 
deprived of what is rightfully mine.’ 

‘You must he deceiving >ourself,’ replied the 
viceroy. ‘ Docs not the Mint turn out all ducats 
alike, and i-> it not posable that the jeweller 
should have made more than one mig like yours, 
and that there -liould he moie than one purse 
embroidered in the bame la-hion as joins? The 
essential pobit is that your purse contained filly 
pistoles, while this one does not.! 

Then addressing himself to the widow, lie said : 
‘Go, my good woman; take the pm»e; you arc 
fairly entitled to it.’ 

One example more of this viceroy’s method of 
dispensing justice, and we will conclude There 
was in Naples a young Spanish exquisite, one 
Bertrand Solus. One day, while lie was lounging 
about in one of the busier parts of the city, a 
porter, carrying a bundle of wood on liis shoulder, 
tried to make his way through the crowd. Solus 
was directly in lib path, and the porter called 
out to him scveial times, ‘Make way, please,’ 
without producing any effect. lie then attempted 
to pass him as best lie could ; hut, unfortunately, 
the wood came m contact with the young man’s 
velvet dress and gave it an ugly rent. Highly 
indignant, ho lnid an information against the 
porter, and asked that he might be punished. 
The viceroy—Inning inquired privately into the 
circumstances before going into court—told the 
porter that he was to pretend to be dumb, and 
was to reply by signs only to anything that 
might he said to him. When the viceroy took j 
his seat on the bench, Solus laid his complaint j 
before him, and asked for .judgment against the j 
porter. The viceroy turned to the porter and 
asked him what he had to say in reply to the 
charge. The porter only shook his head and 
Jnade signs with his hands. 

‘ What judgment do you want me to give i 
against a dumb man?’ asked the viceroy of, 
Solus. 


‘ Oh, your Excellency, the man is an impostor. 
I beseech you not to believe tjiat he is dumb. 
Before he ran against me, I distinctly heard Mm 
cry out, “Make way”’ 

‘Then,’ replied the viceroy, ‘if you heard him 
a-sk you to make way for him, why did vou not 1 
The fault of the accident was entirely with your¬ 
self ; and you mibt pay this poor man compensa¬ 
tion for the trouble you have given him in 
bringing him here.’ 


TRACING A STOLEN BANK-NOTE. 
Some years ago I was resident in Now York. 
One day a gentleman, who announced himself 
•is the British consul at that port, entered my 
fatin', h office, saying that lie wished to speak 
with Mr M-. 

4 Thai is my name,’ I replied. 

‘Pardon me,’ said the con«ni ; ‘but 1 was 

under the impression that the Mr M- whom 

1 am desirous of teeing was nu older man than 
jou are.’ 

‘Alt, it is my father, then, whom you want. 
Unfortuuatel), lie is, and has been, for some 
days past confined to the lioiwj by indisposition. 
Can you communicate to me the nature of your 
business, and it may be m piy power to attend 
to it, in las absent e 'i ’ 

*1 am obliged to von,’ said the consul. ‘ W< II,’ 
lie added, after some slight hesitation, 4 T should 
like to speak with you in private for a few 
minutes, if < onvi-uient.’ 

‘Ccitainlv ;’ and having shown the old gentle¬ 
man into an inner room, T requested him to bo 
seated, and waited lor linn to hroiu h the matter 
concerning which he had sought the mlei view. 

Without preface, the consul took out from a 
pocket-book a twenty-pound Bank of England 
note, handed it to me, and said : ‘ l believe this 
note passed through your father’s hands about 
two months ago ’ 

‘Very possibly,’ I replied, rather surprised at 
the question 4 But T can ascertain for a certainty 
in a moment’ Then, summoning a junior clerk, 
I de.-uivd him to bring me the rough cash-book. 
On looking over its pages, I soon came across 
an entry regarding a I’auk of England note, the 
amount, dab*, and number of which corrosponlled 
w ith those of the one before me. 

4 1 find/ I said, ‘that this note was in fiiy 
father’d possession at the time you mention.— 
But may I u»k the object of your making tho 
inquiry 'l ’ 

‘It is this. Some fourteen months since, this 
note was abstracted from a letter posted at 
Glasgow for Aberdeen. Nothing was heard of 
the stolen money until five weeks ago, when the 
note was stopped, on being paid into the Bank 
of England by a firm of private bankers. They 
stated that it had been received by one of their 
customers in the ordinary cdurse of business. 
The customer, when applied to, said that it 

luid been remitted to him by a Mr M- of 

New Yfnk. I have therefore been instructed 
by my government to trace, if possible, the note 
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during the period it was in this country. Can 
you inform me from whom your lather had it 1 *’ 

‘Easily,’ I said, referring to the book before 
me.* ‘It was bought of a Mr White, who has 
an Exchange Office in Wall Street But J fear,’ 
I added, ‘^ou will find it very difficult, if not 
quijp impracticable, tq carry the matter further; 
since it is the usage with brokers to buy English 
bank-notes offered for sale without asking any 
questions, being aware that, even if they have 
been stolen, “the innocent holder” can legally 
enforce the cashing of them.’ 

‘That is true. I agree with you that it is 
most unlikely that Mr White will be able to let 
me know who was the person from whom he 
bought the note; liowe\er, 1 shall call upon 
linn without delay, since it is just possible that 
he may have it in his power to afford the infor¬ 
mation 1 seek.’ Then, alter thanking me for my 
courtesy in the matter, the consul took his leave ; 
and I presumed that 1 should hear nothing more 
of the affair. 

However, some months later, 1 was lunch¬ 
ing at Delmonieo’s one tiny, when the consul 
entered the room. Kecogmsiiig me, he came 
over to the table at which 1 was seated and 
took a chair beside me. in the course of conver¬ 
sation, he said: ‘You recollect the circumstance 
ot my calling upon you, some little tune ago, 
w ilh respect to a stolen Bank of England note?’ 

‘IVilwtlv.’ 

* Well, alter all, I ms successful m tracing 
the note ’ 

‘How was that 9 ’ I inquired. 

‘ 1 will tell you. When I lett your office, I went 
to that of Mr White. He referred to lus book.-, 
and loiind that lie had changed the note for the 
manager ot one of the agencies of the Central 
E.vilioad Company I then called upon that 
gentleman. lie had no recollection of the indi¬ 
vidual irom whom he had receives! the money; 
and disappointed, 1 was leaving the establishment, 
when a clerk interposed, and addressing his 
employer, he said: “Mr Suyelnm, we had the 
note in question from a man who bought a 
through-ticket for Chicago. He came m to 
inquire wluit was the fare to that city. I told 
him. He said that he would go by our line*, 
but that he must first change some English money 
at a broker’s. I informed him that this was 
quite unnecessary, as 1 would take 1 it in payment 
of his ticket, at the current rate of exchange. 
To J.nis suggestion he agreed ; and thus the note 
came into our hands. Why 1 remember so 
clearly the transaction is, that the man’s name 
was a rather unusual one—Blenkiron, and 1 had 
to ask him how he spelt it. Mr iflenhiron men¬ 
tioned incidentally that he was going West, to 
fill a situation in. a large manufacturing establish¬ 
ment ; blit he did not say the nature of the 
business, nor» the name ot the* firm which had 
■ engaged his services.” 

‘ Burnished with these pni ticulars,’ continued 
the consul, ‘ I met the difficulty of putting myself 
gpiu communication with jibe man m this way. 
1 wrote to him, stating the information I sought, 
and addressed my better to him at the Poble 
liestante, Chicago. At the same time, I caused 
advertisements to he inserted in^ two of the 
leading daily newspapers in that e Jy, notifying 
Mr Blcnkiror^ that there was a lette* for him at 


the head post-office. Well, somo days afterwards 
I had a reply to my communication, informing 
me that ,tlie writer had received the bank-note 
from *an uncle in Bombay, whose address he 
gave me. This information I forwarded to the 
postal authorities in England, on whom, of course, 
devolved,the duty of pursuing all further inquiries 
with # respect to t lie matter; and for some little 
time* thereafter I heard nothing more about the 
business.* However, subsequently, 1 learned the 
sequel of it. The Mr Blenkiron, resident m 
Bombay, when communicated with, stated that 
the note had been sent to him by a men hunt in 
Glasgow. That merchant had received it from 
a tradeMiian in the same place; that individual, 
in Ins turn, had laken it 1mm a clerk m one of 
the branch post-offices iif that city, in payment 
of hw account. Thus, finally, the theft of the 
money having been brought home to the clerk 
m question, he was duly tried, aud convicted of 
the offence.’ 

This was the consul’s story, which struck me 
as a rather curious one. It is said, with justice, 
that the strength of a chain is simply the 
strength of its weakest link. Jn this case, 
some of the links of the cl^nti of circumstances 
which fiad rendered it possible to trace the 
people through whom hands the stolen bank¬ 
note had parsed, had been of the slightest, and 
had threatened on more than one occasion to 
part, kef, by a concurrence of purely fortuitous 
events, they had not done so; but, on the con¬ 
trary, the chain had held together so strongly 
as to bring an offender to justice, after so long 
a pi nod had elapsed sime the commission ot the 
dime, that the ciiminal doubtless supposed liiw- 
.-.ill quite sale from detection. 
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AUSTRALASIAN TRADE. 

At the first meeting of the Australasian Trade 
Section of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
Alderman Sir William M‘Arthur refeired to the 
great importance of the trade represented by 
the Section. Its yearly total had now' reached 
one hundred and fifteen million pounds, and 
m it some three millions of colonists "were con¬ 
cerned ; whereas in Canada, with its four and a 
half millions of people, the trade was not quite 
fifty million pounds, though it should be borne 
in mind that Canada, being the senior colony, was 
largely supplied from its own home productions 
with many articles which the jounger Austral¬ 
asian colonies imported V'<«u the mother-country. 
Tins showed how important were our commercial 
relations with those colonies, lie pointed out 
that while the United States of America—whither, 
until quite lately, emigration had largely flowed 
—only bought the productions of the United 
Kingdom to the amount of ten shillings per head, 
Canada and other colonies to the extent of three 
pounds per head, tlio value taken by Australia 
was at the rah* of six pounds per head. On the 
other hand, we were large importers from Aus¬ 
tralia, the principal staple being wool, which we 
received to the extent of one million bales, weigh¬ 
ing three hundred pounds each, in a year. Large 
quantities of Australian gold were brought into 
this country, the value paving been as high as 
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twelve millions ft year, though it lmd gradually 
fallen to bix millions. We were continuing to 
look to Australia lor an increasing portion of »ur 
food-supply, the total cereal export from •south 
Australia alone being eight hundred thousand 
tons. A growing trade m dead-meat had also 
been created, both in beef anil mutton, and as 
many as twenty-five thousand carcasses of ifheop 
were brought by one vessel. One Australian 
industry which should" be more largely developed 
was that of wine. The wine of Australia was 
remarkably good; hut there was a serious draw¬ 
back to material progress in the trade—namely, 
the duties now charged on importation into tins 
country. The shilling duty on every gallon of 
colonial or foreign wmos only applied to those 
up to the strength of twenty-six degrees ; whereas 
the natural wines of Australia ranged a» high as 
twenty-eight and thirty degrees, and. consequently 
they were, at a serious disadvantage in competing 
with others. 

ENGLISH CALICOES IN CHINA. 

The English Consul-general in his last Report 
about the trade of Shanghai takes notice of the 
increasing trade m American cottons during 1881. 
The greatest increase is in the item of sheetings, 
the chief markets lor which are the colder dis¬ 
til ts of northern and north-western China, where 
these uie u**d for clothing or tent-cove rings. 
Lancashire, however, is beginning to awaken to 
the necessity of furnishing a mole suitable mate¬ 
rial, which is coming to he favourablv known 
in tint region. Tin 1 consul at Chinkiung says 
that there are fewer complaints than formally 
of the sizing of English goods, but that English 
goods are far less dm able than American, though 
costing only half the money. The sizing process 
Jus undoubtedly sown throughout China a wide 
distrust of foreign cottons. He says that English 
cottons are too fragile, and American too dear to 
suit the thrifty, practical Chinese peasant For 1 
the import to 1 m* propoitionate to the huge muiket 
open, an article* as soft, as durable, and nearly i 
as cheap as the native cottons, must be made, i 
Amciican drills and sheetings are very popular 
for then* stoutness and strength, and are worn 
by all who can afford to pay a high price. 
Inner garments are made from the cheaper 
English cottons; hut clerks, scholars, and the 
lower-middle class together with a few farmers, 
buy the cheap English goods. Those engaged 
in outdoor labour-an immense multitude—wear 
native Chinese cottons, which outwear three or 
four English fabrics. *The satisfaction of the 
demands of these customers should be the aim 
of our manufacturers at home. 

The Reports from Hankow and Newchwang 
show that English textiles are barely holding 
their ground. The consul at Newchwang remarks 
that ‘English cotton goods are far cheaper than 
either American or Chinese; hut, owing to their 
bad quality, are far less economical in the end. 
If our manufacturers wish to retain their hold 
in this market, they must devote more attention 
to the purity and durability of the goocty they 
turn out.’ _ Another consul repeats that what 
is wanted is a cloth similar to the strong native 
cotton cloths of China, and for which our mnnu- 
factuiera would find an illimitable market. 


TAPER RAILWAYS. 

No use seems at first sight iriorc extraordinary 
for paper than that of a material for railway 
wheels. As a building material it is becoming 
common in America, being especially valuable 
on account of its lightness lor the upper portions 
of large buildings; indeed, an immense dome 
has been constructed of it with much success. 
Of course, to call the material ‘paper* is some¬ 
what misleading, the substance used for these 
purposes being merely the pulp after subjection 
to enormous pressure. Paper railway wheels 
have, its lias been previously stated, been severely 
tested in America, and not found wanting. It is 
nevertheless somewhat of a surpiise to learn that 
wlmt may be called a paper railway is shortly to 
be laid down m Russia. According to Gnhjvam , 
an American Company has been established m 
the environs of St Petersburg, having a large 
factory devoted to tins special nmuulactmv, bv 
the authorisation of the Russian Ministry ot 
Finance The Company is about to lav down a 
line with paper rails and wheels between the 
capital and Warsaw. We should imagine that 
there would he far less vibration and noise 
on lines of compiessod paper than on lines of 
metal, with ft consequent increased comfort to 
travellers. The qualities of this completed 
paper are lightness and gpeal tensile strength 
eombimd with much durability. The new 
nialeiiul might he introduced with advantage 
into the manufacture of vehicles 

N E M E S I 8. 

Win n lie ami she were ten ami eight, 

Ills little wife was she , 

And liotli were quite content to wait 
Till hr a man should 1 ms. 

They played together us they giew*; 

A tviunt I uni whs he— 

They'd quuiK-l when the dock was two, 

And make it up at thiee 1 

At fifteen he on girlish toys 

Looks down with scornful mien ; 

Ami she disdains to play with hoys 
At feminine thiiteen. 

Ills matimionial view’s are cool. 

At love ho gaily mocks ; 

She boasts a dealest frifcnd at school, N 
And daily lengthening frocks ' 

When twenty sees him quite a man, * • 

Its bliss has one alloy 1 

She laughs at him behind her fun, 

And calls lnm such a boy. 

For sli? lias lovers now galore, 

Who smiles and favour crave,* 

And lie who tyrannised of yore, 

Is now her humblest idave J 

They now aie middle-aged; ’tiscaid 

His chin a bcaul now covers ; . 

And Btrange to say, she's not yet wed, 
f ’ In spite of all her lovers ! 

Put sum for hei to sigh for him, 

Foi so the stor£ tells— "** 

Grown weary of capuceeand whim, 

He’s married some one'else 1 

G. Clifton Bingham. 
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V A 1 N h E S S D E A T Ii S. 

JtY AN ANALYTIC A T. niKMIVI 

Iv our every-day evpenonce, tin- <{uo~>t ion i- 
frequently asked ‘ VV'liat d the least painful 
method of killing my pet dog {’ (or cal, or oilier 
annual); and from what we have heiud liom 
others, we are glad to he able to state that now¬ 
adays the question is a common one. Glad 1 not 
hoc .utse we rejoice :il the geneial destitution of 
dnmh animals, hut because wo me pi at died to 
see a very w idespread desire among a large pro¬ 
portion of tile people to destiny, when compelled 
by nece sily to do so, as hiumuu.l> and as gently 
as possible. 

A slioit while ago, had one ol the lower animal- 
rendered itself suHicicntly obiio\ious to dcsetve 
death, or, from other causes, was ordained to die, 
the onh thought worthy of the consideration ol 
the destroyer was the choice ol the leadiest 
weapon with which the deed might he done 
To some extent the same remaik would he at 
the present tune tine ol the bulk of the unedu¬ 
cated classes ; hut thanks to the spread of educa¬ 
tion, anjjl the feeling* of tenderness and gentleness 
it engenders, so cruel a fashion is giaduallj dying 
out. 

" ?.‘t us suppose, for the sake of making the 
subject clearer, tli.it we luve a pet dog which 
‘firtist be destroyed ; and let us take the doomed 
creature to different rl.isscs of persons, and request 
them to august the best means for its destiuc- 
tion. Let us m the first instance take it to that 
specimen of lnunauitj —or inhumanity, if you 
please—wlnfli, lor the sake of distinction, has 
been called ‘a rough,* and ask Ins advice. Tie 
will, in all probability, suggest two methods, 
which have been very largely used, and still are 
* to some extent—namely, hanging or drowning, 
and he will periwig assure you that it will be 
but a few struggles, aiul then all will be over. 
Next, take it to a sportsman, an® you will be 
told to shoot it; take it to an af nthedttry, and 
you will bo »told to use a very aAive poison— 


strychnine, peiliap** or corrosive sublimate, or 
white ar-enic, or prussic acid , take it to a dm tor, 
and pci hups lie may (ell y oil the same, or lie may 
tell you to give chloroform’first, and drown or 
otheiwYse kill the animal while under its influ¬ 
ence. 

Not one of these methods can we indorse, and 
wo speak from experience, having witnessed the 
death of many animals under each of these 
methods, even when applied in the most skilful 
manner, l>rowimig is a baiburous and ciuol 
method. The lit ad must be forcibly submerged 
iu water; and who that has seen the struggles 
and heard the dies of a half-drowned annual, 
should it for a moment get one breath of air, 
can sav that it-, death was unattended with 
great and violent pain Can any one who 
has witnessed the eonvul-ivo struggles—the 
sudden drawing up of the lower limbs towards 
the lhio.it, the stilled civ, the bursting eyeballs 
of an annual when killed by banging, say its 
death was a painless one? A- for the strong- 
poison treatment, m our opinion it is wow* than 
the two just mentioned, for not only is the 
sulhrmg most acute, hut it is enormously pro¬ 
longed Many a poor thing have 1 seen subjected 
to what was called skilful treatment in this way, 
and seldom lia\e 1 experienced more sickening 
feelings than when watching the agonies of the 
dying creature. Many a stout and stein heart 
have 1 known on Midi*occasions to resohe that 
they would not look upon such sights again. 
No ; the death by strong poisons is very, very 
far from being u humane method. Shooting is 
too slow and uncertain, and ought to be bad 
reimur'-e to only under exceptional circumstances, 
when no other methods are applicable. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is very watchful in regard to the humane 
destruction of animals, and punishes any offender 
for c$uel treatment. 

There is one other method, seldom recom¬ 
mended because it is somewhat difficult of applica¬ 
tion, but which is nevertheless largely employed, 
and deserves more genelfel recognition. It is the 
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one suggested b\ Dr Richardson, and used every 
week ior the destruction of cart-loads of wander¬ 
ing and worthless dogs which iind tlieir wqy t& 
the Home for Lost Dogs at Battersea, and con¬ 
sists in killing chiefly by means of the gas known 
to chemists as carbonic oxide. Under the influ¬ 
ence of this gas, the animal sinks into an insensible 
sleep, fiom v Inch it never wakes, and without 
the least sign of pain. It is the form of death 
so frequently eho-.cn by French suicides, and un¬ 
warily lias found many a victim in the weary 
wayfarer who has laid himself to sleep on the 
warm bank on the leeward side of a burning 
limekiln. 

Its application does not necessitate so much 
additional trouble and skill as to make it imprac¬ 
ticable or unpopular. The animal has only tq be 
placed in an air-tight chamber connected bv a 
ipe with another chamber in which a charcoal 
re is lighted. The products of combustion pas* 
along the pipe to the < lumber m which tlu* 
animal is confined, and before long it dies, to 
all external appearances, a painless death. The 
quantity of carbonic oxide gas necessary for the 
destruction of an animal is very mull. Le Blanc 1 
found that annuals could live in an atnn qthere 
containing twenty-five per cent, of carbonic acid, 
but died in one containing one and a half per 
cent, of carbonic oxide, and that recovery was 
more difficult in the latter case. It is therefoie 
evident that but a very small quantity of this 
gas is sufficient to cause death. 

Dr Richardson, m his lecture before the Society 
of Arts, has given full details of Ihe method lie 
employs. The proa ss was first tried last May, j 
and since that tune, from two hundred to two 
hundred ami filty dogs per week have been i 
destroyed. It need baldly be added that this 
humane method deserves to be widely known. 

To carry on tins uoik of destruction on so 
large a tcale, Dr Riehanhon has devised a 
move elaborate apparatus than that referred to 
above. Ills ‘ lethal * chamber consists of a 
double-cabed box, made of well-seasoned timber, 
the opening between the casings being closely 
packed with sawdust. One side has a door 
through which the cage containing the doomed 
animals is nassed. When the door is closed, 
carbonic oxide gas, together with the vapour of 
chloroform and caibon disulphide, proceeds from 
stoves into the chamber until tlieie is sufficient 
to cause the death of every one of the confined 
animals. To ascertain when the whole have 
ceased to breathe, use is made ol a long trumpet- 
shaped stethoscope* made of bamboo; and so 
delicate is it, that the dontinuc 1 breathing of 
a single animal, even among i great number, 
can he detected. As soon as the breathing has 
completely ceased, no more gas is admitted. 
No more humane method could possibly be 
devised. 

But Dr Richardson goes a step further, and 
points out that the method can be applied to 
animals which are killed to supply us with food ; 
that the flesh of animals so killed is in no way 
altered, and that the blood can be drawn as 
completely after as before the animal has <bcen 
narcotised. It has not yet been applied to oxen 
and horses, the necessarily larger size of the 
lethal chamber being in itself a difficulty. More¬ 
over, large animals require a higher percentage 


of gas to produce in them narcotic effects. Dr 
Itiehnrdsou hopes to make electricity practically 
useful m killing the larger animals. 

The physiological effect of carbonic oxide lias 
long burn supposed by chemists to depend on 
the formation of a compound of carl/bnie oxide 
with the li.emoglobin or matter in the red cor¬ 
puscles of tin* blood, by which the latter is 
prevented from exercising its function as an 
absorbent of oxygen. But whatever its action 
may be, one thing is certain, that it is a really 
humane method if 1 n * animals, and on 

this account we • * : \ i. p .* appluation will 

receive that attention it so rn lily deserves. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AOAINST ITSELF, 
cii utku .y<wr. 

Tite dinner, it need scarcely he s. \ was a 
strange uni*. Kxapt in (\instance, win* «u« per¬ 
fectly euol, and Ulaude, who.was me: concerned 
about a po.-.-ible diauglit from a window than 
anything else, them was much agitation m tin: 
i*c.4 of the patty. Lady Markham was nervously 
cordial, anxious to talk and to make everything 
‘go’—which, indeed, she would have done fur 
more ctle« tually had she been aide to retain 
her usual cheerful and benign mmposure. But 
there alv some things wind are scarcely pos¬ 
sible evoi to the most n< complnfhod woman of 
the woiId. How to place the guests, even, had 
been a trouble to her, almost too great to bo 
faced. To place her husband by bei side was 
more llun she could bear, and where cl-e <ould 
it be appropriate to place him, unless opposite 
to her, where the master of (lie house should 
sit? The difficulty was solved looselv by placing 
Constance tlieje, and her hitler Inside her. He 1 
sat between Ins daughters ; while Rams .y and 
Sir Thomas were on eitlm* -nle of his wife. 
Under such circumstances, it was impossible that 
the conversation could be other than formal, 
with oiitbuifts of homewhat conventional vivacity 
fiom Sir Thomas, supposed by anxious responses 
horn Lady Markham Fiances took refuge in 
si)mg nothing at all. And Waring sat like a 
ghost, with a smile on his face, m which there 
w.n a sort of pathetic humour, dashed with 
something that was half deii&ion. To be sitting 
there at all was wonderful indeed, and to be 
listening to flu* small talk of a London dinner- 
table, with all its little disillusions, its talk ol 
plays and natures and people, its scraps of 
political life behind the scenes, its esoteric revel*, 
tious on all subjects, was more wonderful still. 

He had half forgotten it, ami to emue thus at 
a single step into the midst of it all, and hear 
this babble floating on the air which was charged 
with so many tragic elements, was more won¬ 
derful still. To think that they sflould all he 
looking at each other across the flowers anil 
the crystal, and knowing what questions were to 
he solved between them, yet talking and expect¬ 
ing others to talk of the new tenor and tire 
last scandal! It seemed to the stranger out of 
the wilds, who had been bani-fied from society 
so long, that it was a thing incredible, when 
lie was tlius jtirown into it again. There were 
allusions* to imany things winch he did not 
understand. There was something, 'for instance, 
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about Nelly W mtei bourn wliicb called forth a 
startling response from Lady Markham. ‘ You 
nrtlht not,’ she said, ‘say anything about poor 
Nelly in this house. From my heart, 1 am sorry 
and grieved for her; lmt in the circumstances, 
what can any one - do? The least said, the 
better, especially here.’ The pau.se after this was 
minute but marked, and Waring asked Guidance: 
‘Who is Nelly Winterbourn?’ 

‘She is a young widow, papa. It was thought 
her husband bad loll her a large foituue ; but 
be lias left it to her on the condition that 
she should not many again.’ 

‘Ts that why she is not to he spoken ot in 
this house?’ said Waring, growing red. This 
explanation had been asked and given in an 
undertone. lie thought it releried to tile cir¬ 
cumstances in wbull ’jibown niamage had taken 
place—Lady Maikliam being n young widow 
with a large jointure; and that this was the 
reason why the othci was not to be men¬ 
tioned; and it ga\o him a hot «otiso of otFomo, 
red mined by the politeness winch !■> exer¬ 
cised in society, but' not* always when the 
offenders arc one’s wile and children. It turned 
the tide of softened thoughts' back upon hi- 
heart, and iueicand to liereeness the daision 
with which lie lMaied to all tin tilth** that 


‘It is too line a question to say what is my 
own place,’ lie said with that pale indignant 
sunn*. ‘Things are seldom made any dearer by 
an absence of a dozen years.’ 

‘A great deal clearer—the mists blow away, 
and the hot fumes Come, Waling, say you are 
glad you have come home.’ 

* 1 suppose,’ sad Claude*, ‘you find it really 
too hot? tor summer on that const. Wh.it would 
vou say w r as the end ol the beason ? May l 
Ju-t wlu n London 1 too in-, to be possible, and 
I most people hu\e (oine to lowu.’ 
j ‘Is not that one of the 'ii'iutnyvmuntn Oon- 
I stance has given you?’ W.umg asked with a 
j short laugh ; but be made no n ply to the other 
j questions. And then fheie was a little oi the 
inevitable polities before the gentlemen went 
up-stairs. Ludv Marklmm had been threatened 
with what in France is culled au aUtn/if fhs 
)iufs, when she readied the shdtei oi the 
duwing-mom. Slie»was a little hysterie.il, hardly 
able to get tb<‘ better of the sobbing which 
assailed her. Constance stood apart, and looked 
on with a little surprise. ^You know, mamma,’ 
she said reflet lively, ‘an elbu-t is the only thing. 
With an effort, ion can stop it.’ 

Frances was difl'eieiitly afici ted by this emotion. 
She, who had nmor learned to be familiar, stole 


floated uppermost. _ When the ladle- left the behind lit r niutln iV chair and made her bieast a 
room, be did ^ot ueet the questioning, alnm-t pillow* lor Lady Markham’s head, a breast m which 
tumd look that Lad\ Markham Urn w upon the heait was beating now high, now low’, with 
him lie saw it, indeed, lmt lie would not < xciti m< nt and despondency. She <lnl not say 

respond to it. That allusion had spoiled all the ! nuvthiu-j ; but tln-ve is sonn turn b lomfort in a 

r^t. I touch. It lulped Lady Markham to subdue tile 

In the little inhyval afhr dinner, Claude j unwonted spasm. She held <lo.se for a moment 

If am say did hr best to make himself agreeable jibe arms which were over her shoulder*, and 

‘f am tut glad to s, 0 v,„i bjnlc, mi,’ 1k* said she replied to Cim-t.uiee: ‘Yes, that is true I 
‘T tol<l L.idv Mail.ham it was the right thing am ashamed of myself. 1 ought to kuow better 
Wlicn a gal lias , t (aiher, it’s always odd th.it - at mi age’ 

be shouldn't appear.’ " ‘It has gone oil on the whole \rry well/ 

‘Oh, you told Lady Markham that it wa*— Constance said And then sin reined to a sola 
the light tiling?’ and took up a book. 

‘A < oinenh-iue, wa-n't it’ when \ou \\<-i > on J Lady Maikliam held Frances’ bauds in liens 
youi way',’ said Claude, perceiving the mistake, fol* a moment or two longer, then diew her 
he h.nl made. ‘Vou know, mi/ In* added with I towaids hci ami ki'<cd he] 1 , still without a word, 

a little hesitation, ‘that it has nil he< n mad<* , They had diawn nearer to each other in that 

up for a long turn- between Constance and me.’ I silent encounter than in all that had passed 
‘Yes? ‘What has nil been made up l 1 liudcr- j before. Lady Markham’s heart was full of many 

stand that my' daughter came out to me to’- j»ommolioiw; the past was rising up around her 

‘Oh ,f said Claude, interrupting hurnedlx, ‘it with all its agitating leeolletturns. She looked 
in fhot that has all been made up. Con-tame s back, and saw’, oh, so dearly m that pale light 

ha 1 - been very nice about it/ tie continued. • which can never alter, the stone-, that ought 

‘title has been making a study of the Hiviera, novel to have been, the wolds that ought never 
and collecting all sorts of reiiwigncnv at*, tor to have heen Kilid, the faults, the mistakes— those 
'fit* 1 most cases, it is necessary for ine to winter , things which were li\t*l thou* for ever, not to 
abioad.’ * be forgotten. Could they e\er bo forgotten? 

‘That w T a? what she was doing there—her Could .my pout-.nipt bu put to the blushed story? 
object, I suppose?’ said "Waring with a grim .Or was this strange i»n> 1 »■: "• ■ on*/ 1 f , scarcely 
smile. , desired on either m<L, <m<• wk h ic t.paraled 

‘ Besides tiie pleasure of visiting you, sir,’ said ' Two, who ought to have been One, teemed to 
Claude, with what lie felt to lie, great tact. ‘She | have been duven without any will of tlieir 
seems to have done a great deal of exploring, J own—was it to he mere useless additional pain, 
and she tells me she has found jiut the right and no more? 

,sitc for the villa—and ay the nnt>r}ynement*f lie The ladies were all very peacefully employed 
added. ‘To have been on tbe spot, and studied when the gentlemen came up-stairs. Lady Mark- 
tlie aspect, and Jicrtv the winds blow, is such ham Ruined round as usual from her writing- 
11 great thing ; and to he near your place too,’ tabic to leecive them with a smile. Constance 
he said politely 7 , by an after-thoughti. laid down her hook. Frances, from her usual 

‘Which I hope i* to be. your pVo tip more, dim corner, lilted up her eyes to watch them as 
Waring,’ said. Sir Thomas. ‘ Your 4>wii place is j they came in. They stood m the middle of the 
very empty, and cra\ iug for you all the time.’ J room for a minute, and talked to each other 
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according to the- embarrassed usage of English- furniture, and wont and placed himself in 
men, and then they distributed theuiMilves Si;- front ol the fireplace, which was full at this 
Thomas loll to J'ranees’ share. He turnofi to season of flowers, not ol lire. From that ptslnt 
her eagerly, and took her hand and pressed it of vantage he greeted them with Ins usual laugh, 
warmly. ‘We have done it,’ he said in an but broken and embairassed. ‘Well, mother— 
excited wdiisper. ‘So far, all is victorious; but well, Con : you thought you were clear of me 


still there is a great deal more to do.’ 

‘i think it is Constance that has done "it, 
Frances said. , - 

‘ She has worked for us—without meaning it— 


for to-night.’ * 

‘I did not expect you, Markham. Is any¬ 
thing—has anything—— 1 ’ 

‘Cone wrong*’ he said. ‘No—T don’t know 


no doubt; but 1 am not going to give up the that anything hits gone wrong. That depends 
credit to Constance; and there is still a great on how you look at it. I’ve been in the country 
deal to do. You must not lay down your arms, all day.* 


my dear. You and I, we have the ball at our 
feet, but there is a great deal still to do.’ 


* Ves, Markham ; so I know ’ 

*l>ut not where I was going,’ he said. His 


Fiances made no rejfly. The corner which laugh broke out again, quite irrelevant and 
she bad chosen for herself was almost concealed inuppiopriatc. ‘I’ve seen Nellv,’he saul. 
behind a screen which parted the room m two ‘Markham’’ his mother,cued, with a tone of 
The other gioup made a pnture far enough wonder, disappro\ul, indignation, such as had m ver 
withdrawn to gain perspective. Waring stood been heard m her voice helore, thronji all tli.it 
near Ins wile, who tiom time to time ga\e him had been said and understood conemnng Ataik- 
u look, half watchful, half wistful, and borne- ham and Nelly Wintei bourn. Kne bad Mink 
times made a return k, to winch he ga\o a brief into her chair,’ hut, now rose again m dMiv,- 
reply. Ills attitude and hei.s told a story ; hut and anxiety. ‘Oh,’ she died, ‘liow could you* 
it was a confused mid uncertain one, of w huh how could'you? I thought you had some true 
the end was all daikness Thev w*ero together, feeling. () Markham, how uuwoithy of you noi 1 ' 
hut fortuitously, without any will of their own ; to vox and compromise that poor girl'* 
and between them wa*» a gulf fixed. \Yhuh would lie made no answer lor a moment, hut 
cross it, or was it possible that it ever could moistened his lip-, with a sound that seemed 

be crossed at all? The room was very silent, like a ghost of the habitual tmickle. ‘Yes,’ he 

for the conversation was not lively between said, ‘1 know- \ou made it all up that the 
Constance and Claude on the sofa; and Sir chapter was < lo’sed voir, lmt 1 no\i r said s->, 
Thomas was silent, watching too. All was so inothir. Nilly’u where she was before, when 
quiet, indeed, that dory bound was audible we hadn’t the courage to do anything Only 
without; but there wa> no expectation of any Wiii.se* shamed and pul in bondage bv that mis- 
niterruption, nobody looked for anything, there (table beggaiV will. And \.m all took it for 
was a perfect neliflereucc to outside sounds gi.mted that there was an end between her and I 
So much so, that lor a moment the ladies me 1 was waiting to many her wlun she wa< 

were scarcely staitled by the familiar muse, free and rnh, \ou .ill thouirht; but 1 w isn’t 

so constantly heard, ot Maikham’s hansom bound, to be suie, nor the soit of man >o think 
drawing up at the door. It could not he of it twice when I knew she would he pool 
Markham; he was out of the way, disposed ‘Markham! no one ever said, nobody 
of till next morning. But Lady Maikham, thought’'- 

with that presentiment which springs up most ‘Oh, T know* \cry well what people ihotvht— 
strongly when eveiy avenue by which liaim and snd too, foi that m.ittii,’ said Aimkhaim ‘1 

can come seems stopped, started, then rose to hope a fellow like me know s Soi letv well enough 

her feet with alarm. 4 It can’t surely be— lor tb.it. A pan o! old Magcrs like Nelly and 

Oh, what has brought him here !’ she ci led, and me, of couisc we knew what even body said, 
looked at Claude, to bul him, with ber e\es, Well, mammy, ion Vo mistaken this’time] that's 
rush to meet him, stop him, keep him from all There’s' nothing to be taken loi gi.mted 
coming in. But Claude did not understand hei in this uni Id. Nelly’s game, and so am I. As 
©7** . , soon as it’s what you call decent, ami tin; crape 

As for Waring, seeing that something had i business done with—for .she has always ddne 
gone wrong in the programme, hut not guessing | her duly b\ him, the fellow, as everybody 

wb.it it was, he accepted her movement as a i know s’- •> • 

dismissal, and quietly joined his daughter and ‘M.ulJi.im '* lu.s mother cried almost with a 
his friend behind the screen. The two men got. j shriek - ‘ win, it is rum, destruction. I must 
behind it altogether, showing only where their , speak to Nell) — ruin both to her mill you.’ 
heads parsed its line; but the light was not I He laughed. ‘Or else the t’other thing—xalva- 
bright in that corner, and the new-comer was j tion, jou know. Anyhow, Nelly’s game for it, 
full of his own affairs. For it was Markham, ! ami so am J ’ 

w*ho came in rapidly, stopped by no wise agent,) Thrie suddenly glided into the light at this 
or suggestion of expediency. Jle came into the j moment a liltle figure, white, rapid, noiseless, 
room dressed in light moming-dolhe-*, greenish, f ami caught Marklmm’& i arm in both lien-. ‘O 
grayish, yellowish, like the colour of his sandy j Maikham ! O Markham!’ cried Frances, ‘I am* 
hair aucl complexion. He came in with lqg face 60 glad ' 1 never believed it*, l always knew it. 

puckered up and twitching, as it did when he . 1 am so glad!* and began to cry, clinging to his 
was excited. His mother, Constance, Claude, - arm. 

sunk in the corner of the sofa, were all lie saw; j Markham’s puckered countenance twitched and 
and he took no notice of Claude. He crossed ' puck mod. m<A*e and more. His chuckle sounded 
that little opening amid the fashionably crowded i over her halt like a sob. ‘ Look Kere,’ he said. 
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‘ Here ’a the little one approves. She’s the one u nimbi tual feeling. A sudden impulse came upon 
to judge, the sort of still small voice— eh, mother l t him in this softened, excited mood. Had he 
Dome; T’ve got far better than 1 do&n w* ; I’ve paired to think, he would have turned his back 
g<*t little Fan on my side.’ j upon this scene and hurried away, to he out of 

Lady Markham wrung her hands with an j tne contagion. But fortunately, he did not pause 
impatience which partly arose from her own to flunk. He went forward quickly, laying his 
bpfter instincts. The words which she wanted hand u]M»n the back of the chair in which Lady 
would not come to her lip- ‘The child, what • M.uklmm sat, struggling for calm—and con- 
can she know!’ she cried, and could say no fvflnlod his ohl antagonist, his boy-enemy of 
more. j f<inner* times, who ri , ' , «gn**-f‘d lorn suddenly, with 

‘Stand by me, little Fan,’ said M irldinm, ; a gasp oi astonishnn m * '1 .■ Mi im,’ he said, ‘if 
holding his little sifter elo-e to him - 1 .Mother, 1 understand rightly, you are acting like a true 
it’s not a small thing that could part \<>u and and honourable man. I’crhaps i have not 
me; that is what T feel, nothing else Fertile done juu justice, hitherto Your mother does 
rest, we’ll take the I’nory, Nelly and I, and not seem aide to say anything. 1 behove in 
he\ery jolly upon nothing Mother, \oii dnln t my little girl’s instinct If it will do you any 
think m youi he.ut that son was a base 1 good, you have my approval too ’ 

little beggar, no better than \\ inb*rbnurn j Maikham’s slackemd arm dropped to hu side, 

Lad}' MaiKham ijade no reply. Sin* ‘•.ink though Frances embraced it. still. Ills very jaw 
down m her chair and u»\ creel her fine with 1 dropped in the amazement, almost consternation 
her hands. Jn the climax of so many emotions, ' of tins sudden appearance. ‘Sir’’ he stammered, 
she was overululined. She could not stand up ‘\our—your — siipyprt—youi—iiiendship would 

against Markham, in lier husband’s pre-emc, 1 be all 1 could’- And here his voice tilled 

with everything hanging in the balance*, she him, and Ik* said no more, 
eon Id say nothing The woildly wisdom she , Then Waring went a st<*i> further by an unac- 
liad teamed united aiv.iv from her Her heart, eonntable impulse*, winch 'afterwards he could 
was stirred to its depths, and the conventional not iiliderstand. He held out one hand, still 
bonds restrained it. no more A kind of sweet holding with the other the hack of LadvMark- 
bitbmess.ii sen-e of dilution, \<*t. hope of ham’s ch.ur ‘I know wh.it the loss will he to 
sec ret, approval, >el opposition, disabled her alto - 1 30111 mother,’ he said; ‘lmt perhaps— pel haps, 
get her. One or two convulsive sobs shook her ' if she* pleases that may hi* made up too ’ 
iiame. Sin* was able to s.iy nothing, nothing, j She removed ln*r hands suddenly and looked 
and was silent, covering her face with her up at him. Then* was not a pailiele ot coloui in 
hands. In i cheek The* hurrying of her heart pan heel 

Waring had seen Markham come m with ln*i open lips. The two men clasped hands over 
nngij displcasuio lie had li-fened Willi that her, and sue saw them through a misl, for a 
ke< 11 < ui lositv of antagonism whuh is almost, as' moment side l>_\ side. 

warm as tin* interest of love, to hear what he' At this moment of extreme agitation and 
had to cay. Sir Thomas, standing by 1m side*, excitement, Lady Maikham’s butler suddenly 
threw in a wool or two to explain, seeing an opened the diawing-roorn door. He came in 
opportunity in tins new development of atluiis. with that solemnity ot countenance with which, 
But nothing w.is reallj altered until Flames 10 - 0 . in his class, it is thought propirlo name all (hat 
Her lather watched her with a poignant aiixietv, is preliminary to death ‘ If you please, my lady,’ 
wonder, excitement. When .she* threw herself _ In* -aid, ‘there’s a man below has come to say 
upon her brother’s arm, aud, nil alone m Inr 1 that the level’s come to a ciisis, and that there’s 
youth, gave linn her apploval, tin* effort upon J a change ’ 

the mind of the father was very stiamre He* j ‘Von mean Captain daunt,’ cried Lady Mark- 
frowned and turned uwnv, then came* hack and j ham, rising with a half-stupefied look. She was 
looked again. IJis daughter, his little* while* j so much worn by these* divers emotion-, that 
spotless child, thrown upon the «diouldci of the ; she did not see where she. went. 

3 oung*inaii whom lie had believed he hated, j K'aptam daunt 1 ’ said Constance with a low 
his wife’s son, who had been always in Ins vvaj f . , cry. 

It was intolerable. He must spring forward, (Tn fa conthvl'd) 

h?* thought, mid pluck her away But M.uk----- 

ham’s stiffed cry of emotion and happiness some- wott «pi»VTr vm; i>irdT> 

* How arrested Waring, lb* looked again, and 0L1) FOLKS MILL SLK\ E VOL LEST. 

there was something tender, pathetic, in the We once heard of a boy who described his aunt 
group. I It? began to perceive dimly lmw it v\m% ! !ls ‘past thirty, hut si ill active,’ and certainly 
Markham was making a resolution which lor a mental and bodily activity are not attributed to 
man ot Ins kind was heroic , and the little sister, ' t} lc sex it the*)' want to earn a livelite od much 
the child, bis own child, of Ins training, not of 1 after that period. The matter of premature super- 
the world, nad gone 111 her innocence and eonse - 1 annuation aflects both sc\e<, however, and we 
crated it with her approval The approval «»f S raniiof do belter than make as a text of our 
little Frances 1 And Markham had the hcflrt to . di-nmiM- the following wise saw, culled from a 
feel that 111 that approval there was something I volume of epigrams lately published by the poet 
beyond and above everything else that could be* William AUmgliam. 

suid to him. \Ymng, too, like UK wife, was in , , „ . . .. . 

a condition of mind which offered no defence OW MU, of late » 

against the first touch of nature w]iieb was stioug ousc,c 01 1 

enough to reach him. lie was open not J.o every-I Never were words more appropriately spoken, 
day reasoning, but to the sudden p^ick of a keen j aud never was the truth they convey more 
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painfully brought home to our minds than in 
the prefont day 1 Not only in the humbler 
walk" of life, whore the breadwinner’s chance^ 
depend mainly upon sinews and muscle, ■ but 
in superior callings where experience and tested 
aptitude bhouhl be the first requisites, quali¬ 
ties with which bodily prowess has nothing to 
do, we find the same premium put upon inex¬ 
perience and incapacity. The man of fifty, irbm 
the admiral down to the city clerk, win, with¬ 
out any fault of Ins own, is compelled to seek 
employment, is set aside simply because he 
happens not to be ten or fifteen years younger. 
One might suppose, indeed, that at fifty a 
human being’s intellectual families in the nalu- 


witliout truth : Jugrnd hat brine Tugcnil (Youth 
lias no virtue); and true it is th.it, for certain 
virtues, it would he unreasonable to look to 
youth ; yet these are some of the very quality's 
most ueeded in the conduct of human affairs, 
such as experience, disinterestedness, assiduity— 
in short, that conscience in work which our poet 
tells us is out of date. 

A certain measure of indifference, selfishness, 
insensibility to the interests of others, general 
! indiilerence, is inseparable from that period of 
existence, when all is expectation amt looking 
forward. Duty, m tin* larger sense of lhe 
word, lhe measure of justno one human being 
is hound to deal out to another m the least as 


ral order of things fail lum altogether, and 
lliat, like lhe unfortunate Immortals in Cttllna's 
7 'nark who were despised at eight\, In-, is 
‘held incapable of any employment ol Irn-t or 
profit.’ 

The ease of women is hardei (ill. A woman’s 
youth, from a business pomf of view, is short¬ 
lived indeed. Working wonte ti may be past thirty 
but still active, for all anphnris care 1 IYiimI** 
assistants mn 4 be voiuigcr than that wondeiful 
hoys aunt, for instance, since we rarely by any 
chance find any hut quite young women nehind 
a umnter. Older ones could do the neeewtrv 
work a-, well, and even befitr. They are, how-: 
ever, le-s ornamental, and contribute less to the 
agreeable aspect of the place. lint the (pie.lion' 
arisen, unless the-c superannuated shopuonnn 
many, what becomes of them 1 What 1- the 
future of these discarded ones ‘past thiity, but 
still active?’ Wo are dnvtu into the belli i that 
us the openings lor them are fewer oven than 
then eontempuraihv. ui tin* other sex, laig** num¬ 
bers drift awuiy on the sea ol mi-cry and diMitu- 
tion. 

lliili ladie.-, the wealthy spinsters, who, a- wo 
arc told, are to eon-litute* such a foue m English 
society fifty years hence, i*i 1 h"dlv pend 
tluir money better than in * :• *i *. 1 •• and 
business houses lor which the qmilili'uuou should 
l*e ‘past thirty, but still a< live.’ 

Here, also, is a hint for our Postmaster-gene¬ 
ral. Why should female (leiks m the postal 
service ton-ist of pert gigh ts lurdl.v out of their 
teens? Here is an occupation for women till 
eyesight and bodily strength begin to fail, and 
tins is not often the case till they have attained 
their fiftieth or even sixtieth veal. Alany women, 
indeed, enn achieve as much menial and bodily 
work at sixty-five as in the heyday ol youth. 

The short-sighted nest, of this undue deference 
paid to youth is self-ovylcnt. Perhaps in no 
age was youth so self-asseii'ug, ariog.nit, and 
wanting m respect, as now. Our young men 
and young women, especially those who have 
had exceptional advantages in the matter of 
education and culture, wholly fail to realise their 
proper place in society, and what they owe to 
their forerunners and elders; so true are these 
wise words of Goethe: ‘Theic is one thing no 
one brings with him into the world, and it is 
a thing on which everything else depends; that j 
thing by means of which every man that is 
born into the world becomes truly manly — 
namely, Reverence.’ 

Our German neighbours, indeed, have a pro- 
vah, which, cruelly ironic as it sounds, is not 


I well as the most tnihng transaction, the sense 
i of responsibility only age* can give—these nre 
lesson* ol lil'u not to he learned at once. Later 
J on, during those* brief year*..allotted to both sexe'e, 
11 »\ custom and general opinion, as llie*ir prime, 
l men, no more than women, are likc*I> i<» do their 
vvmk better than when, horn a h«» hcsm point 
! of view', they are .set a-ide* .us 11.1 ..pahle. On 
tls* con (raw, lhe daily diseluirg'* of routin'* dutic s, 
however irksome, vviM he easier to fho-e who have* 
! learned, pevhnps bv bitter experiene e*, the v due 
ot time, ol money, and of conscience. GranLiig 
that a man or woman of sixty may not be able 
to get through m) nimh w.»ik in the same time 
a- tiio-e half their age, is not the rouse a ne’e put 
into the wank to he* taken mlo cou-ide ration ? 
True euoir li i- it, a - call* jioit se\.-> : 

Con,a'elect ni wink is <jail** gnmii »m of elite. 
Never were wages -o high, nuvei o\p« bit ions of 
vork-jH'ople so exalted a-, icw, anel mvi wa¬ 
it more ditlicull to got any pn*"* of minimi vvoik 
1 (lhe n-ntly done. The job is got throii.-li .»me* 

I liovv, paid for, and there i> an end of tie* 

I matter. 

! Old .•ervauts too, are rapnllv runnii .ut of 
j date. The time-honoured retainers of former 
• years are now replaced 1>\ liiettv pn U and sinait 
' t \e>uii'» men, who slay with cab eunpioyer just 
I till they tan impiove their position, and no more ; 
J vv It ere. is serving-folks who have* grown gray in 
. tlmir mastei s .seiviee, naturally have their 
interests at henii, and pie vent that spoliation m 
tin kitchen ulmh goe.s well-nigh to miu so many 
lamilii s 

Youth h.i-. (.lianiia. ‘A preltv gill -is the 
i poetry of the work a-day world,’ tavs one e>f 
■ our noveh.sK I’nforiunnlely, the greater part 
1 of huiuan a flairs has to do with bare prose; and 
for the daily transactions of business, bright eyes, 

| rosy ihie'kr, and a slim figure, are less necessary 
i than .‘te.'idmess, rectitude, and unswerving elevo- 
| tion to work-a day duty. 

AT TJtEVENNA COTTAGE. 

A. STORY IN KKJHT CHAPTERS.—CleAP. IV. 

Notwithstanding their late vigil, Captain A very 
and ms wife were up betimes next morn mg, and 
had breakfasted by nine* o’clock. Then Susan 
was sent to the Crown Hotel for a fly, which 
presently drove up to the gate. Then the cap¬ 
tain and Ins wife appeared, equipped to encounter 
the weather, which was still broken and stormy, 
anel were driven away. Hut when the fly had 
climbed the ebpo on which the scattered houses 
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of Boscombe are built, anil bail reached the high¬ 
road which skirts its summit, the captain alighted. 
Ills road lay fine way, and that <>t Ins wife the 
other. Mrs* Avery’s destination was Alvcbury, 
a small town some halt-dozen miles away, at 
which pkiee there was no one to whom she was 
l^uown. ITer object in going there was to pos-t 
her hilwband’s reply to his om-m’.- letter It 
would scarcely June been judicious to post at 
the Boscoiube office a letter addressed to ‘ Ivlward 
Saverne, Esq,’ seeing that every one in Ihf place 
wa.- an.ire that a gentleman of that name had 
died and been buried there only a lew weeks 
pi t*\ious]y. 
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search of was not at home, and was nowhere 
to he found ’ Tlie thought turned linn sick and 
and he was obliged to come to a stand 
for a few moments, with his hand resting against 
the trunk of a tree. If 1 »osy Groole had one 
"f his wandering fits on him—and what more 
likely?—then would Mrs Avorv’s cunningly 
elaborated scheme collapse as at a breath, leav¬ 
ing behind it nothing save ruin black ami irre¬ 
trievable.. 

He took a flask of brandy from bis pocket, 
and administered to himself a liberal dose of 
its contents. It brought hade a little colour 
( to 'his puuhcd features, and nerved him with 
Captain Avoir’s answer to his con-m’- letter ! a sort of dogged murage to fare whatever the 
wa- written iiom his wife’s dictation. It was | nat hall-lioui might have in store for linn 
coudied m judiciously affectionate ternm, and j Still deeper (lipped tTie load, while the growth 
expressed the writer’,■> pleuMiie at the jiVospei t • of*timber on either hand broaduicd out into 
of meeting again liu long-absent i(dative. The j a gloomy planl.itmn, thiougli whose intricacies 
<apt.iiu then wait on to suv that lie would not, nothing could be diweined. Another qwaiter 
fail to meet his < mu-in at Mumpton Junction ; of a mile, as the captain was aware, would have 
id the time dated , hut diould anything mean- I brought linn to tl** end of the plantation and 
while intervene l> delay his journey, he wa ’on a loved with the slimc. After about a mile 
iequ<* ted to s,nd n telegram inhuming the cap-j of this level sandv road, with the sea full in 


t nu on wlj.it d.iv and l»y filial tram lie might 
?-e look* d for. 

Win n husband and wife parted at the point 
what tin ir l••ad* diverged, the laptam tinned 
nji the collar ot hi- wat«i‘pioof, pallid Ins hat 
more fiimly ova* Ins blow, and set liis fan* 
< a a ward. lie ha«l tin* wind and ram in his 
Im lh ,is he walk'd, and at another turn lu* 
would ha\i fill tie dwromfoits of the weather 


view on the light, it begi^i to chmh again and 
wmd # i(s way over the shoulder of the eastern¬ 
most of the two headlands which shut in 
r.o-rombe Buy On the other side «»t this head¬ 
land, and almost in its shadow when the sun 
\ee drawing low aid the west, lay the little 
fi-hing hamlet of (Vwdrav. 

But. not so far as tin- would Ikiptain Avory’s 
footstep-, take lnm lo-dav While still in the 


hi enlv; but tin- luoimng he hud fai other food ' di iqs-t shadow ot the plantation, he slackened 
he hi thought lb* was hound on an cirand , hi pan*, and keeping his eje- on the hedge of 
sa*’li a- uoia hut a d<*piTde nun Would flunk ! t*kukbeirv hushes which bordered the road oil 
ol umlaJak.n * So long u- the influence of'the light, he went slowly forward till he 

J.i wilt’.-. ]>!» «nee mis upon lnm, m long a- j uppau utlv found the sign for which he was 

tie* uiugnettmi ol her sfionga will made itself looking. What that sign wa-, was best known 
lilt, the task f>'*li cv hnn, although be-et with; to himself; m any ea-e, hi. fair* brightened 
(linger- ami ditln (titles, had 4 \<t s-emed feasible ! a little; and having fn.-t givai a glance up 
and full of piomi.e; iuit now that he wa- left the road, then down it, and -eemg no one 

to himself, hi- hope- and hi- courage at once 1 coming etfliei way, he pushed through a small 

Hiiik to zero. .Iii-t then, he lilt, as it he would j gap m the prickly hedge, and proceeded to 
gladly have givai all that he had ever ]nis-(*s*c»l j thread the m.i/<s of the plantation with the 
if In could have put ba«k tie* hand ot time-- J air of a man to whom they were not altogether 
if lie could have been again as lie wa- twelve* j unfamihai Vive minute-.’ walking brought him 

to the further edge of the wood and in full 
view of a broad ri*,uh of sandy .-bore, with the 
gray, heaving waters of the Channel widening 
out beyond till they lo-t themselves m the 
lain—mitten horizon 

But Captain Avory had no ej*s this morning 
savi foi one object, and that object was the 
ruinous and blackened remain- of what had once 
l»t*en a two-storieddweUmg, which stood at a point 
where the tiees had gone down to meet the sands, 
or it might he where the sand- had crept up to 
meet the trees. The house was roofless except 


months ago, before his wiles voice had wln-- 
p"lvd the first syllable of temptation in lus ear. 

Ah ' how readily Jie had yielded to it. What 
.i gob Pen vista ha words had conjured up' 

Of lu- own flee will, lie had woven the net 
Hash, by mesh around lnm, till now there onh 
remained one last desperate (bailee of \ -cape. 

Fool, fool Unit Jn had been ! 

' 1 With such and other hitter .thought- 1 gnaw¬ 
ing at Ins heal 1st rings, he trudged doggedly 
foiuard, flit? whips ol rain lashing In- face 
unheeded. When In* hud gone about a couple 

of miles, the road began to trend dnw mvaiiK | olio corner of it, and only one ehinine;, was left 


lie was nearing one cud of the long irregular 
stretch of clifl fronting the hay, in the nud-t 
of whose given luxuriant lap bask the white 
villas of Buncombe llegis. So far, he had en- 
J, countered no one, except a country carrier 
jogging slowly along on his hooded cart, and 
two drenched, woebegone tramps. For this ho 
was thankful; the fewer people he met by 
the way the better. But now that he was near¬ 
ing his destination, a new fear gripped hnn 
like a vice.. What if the man lie^was going m 


.‘landing. But when iiom that chimney the 
captain saw u thin spiral of smoke slowly crawl¬ 
ing, his heart gave a great throb of relief. It 
was the sign and signal tlmt Busy (1 route was 
at home, and he felt as if one-half of his errand 
were already accomplished. As Captain Avory 
puhjjd his w.iy, fust along the sand, and theu 
over a .-.uttered heap of stones which had once 
formed part of the boundary-wall of the house, 
ho beiame aware* of the sound of music. ‘It’s 
Busy with his liddle,’ heynuttcred. After pausing 
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I for a moment to listen, ho eroded a paved court¬ 
yard, tlu* pavement of which was now buried , 
inches deep under the ever-shifting sand; and,' 
unceremoniously opening a door made of boards 
roughly muled together, he halted on the thres¬ 
hold and surveyed the scene before him. 

The room into which he now peered had 
originally been the kitchen of the burned-out | 
house, and was the oidy pait that was left with 
a roof on it; but even here the intermediate 
flooring between the upper and the lower stories 
had been burned away, so that when you looked 
up, you miw nothing above you but lmlf-clmrred 
rafters and the slates of the roof. That this pool 
was by no means weather-proof was proved by 
three or four patches of rain-water on dillerent I 
parts of the floor. The hide old-fashioned win- . 
now, in which not a single pane wo** left, was 
roughly hoarded up, except a splice of a few 1 
inches at the top. Such din light as- there was, 
in the place found iN way through this apcitim* ! 
The room was furnished, if furnished it muld 
be called, in the simplest possible style. A muple 
of three-legged stools, an empty cask for a table, 
a low' rough pallet in one comer covered with 
a hag of straw and a couple of hoiscrug-, a fij mg- 
pan, a kettle, and a tm teapot, togtther With a 
plate and mug of the same ware, comprised the 
whole of the visible effects. The fireplace was 
low and wide; but the grate had been torn 
away jears ago, and its place was now' filled 
by a do/en or so of loon* bricks, in the mid-t 
of which '•mouldered a few dying embers. 

The sole ouupant of tins vivtihed dominie 
wa« a man who was sitting cros*-legged on the 
pallet iu the corner playing the fiddle, and who-e 
age might have been anything betwein thnlv 
and fifty. As he bat theie, lie looked like a 
| man who at the least would stand bik feel, m 
j height, bo broad were his shoulders, so long 
and muscular his arms. Buf when la* stood 
up it was seen that, large as his body was, his 
lower extremities were those of a dwarf. To 
add to the, incongruity of his appeal am e, his 
shrunken legs bowed out below the knees, as if 
unable to sustain the weight above them, and 
when he walked, or rather waddled, he turned 
his feet, inward, lie had a large head, and a 
long thin face Beamed and lined through much 
exposure to the weather, lie had a long vul- 
turine nose, the end of which came to within a 
quarter of an inch of Ins month. His eves were 
as keen and rapacious aa tlio-e of some bird of 
prey. IIis long black hair hung m tangled locks 
round Ins Bhoulders, and his head was ciowned 
with a high conical liat of’ soft black felt, much 
the worse for wear. 

At the moment of Avory’s entrance, this singu¬ 
lar being was scraping away at some nightmare 
improvisation of his own, which seemed to have 
neither beginning, middle, nor end ; but wbicli, 
lacking all method though it did, was not devout 
of a certain weird originality. He looked up 
and nodded as the captain’s figure darkened the 
doorway. 

1 How do, cap’en ? ’ 

‘How do you do, Rosy? How’s the world 
using you by this time 1 ’ 4 ' 

‘About as well as I’m using it, cap’en, I 
reckon ; and that ain’t no great shakes.’ 

‘Well, cease that caterwauling, there’s a good 


fellow. I *ve a matter of business to talk to you 
about.’ 

‘Caterwauling? Oh! It’s a little thing of 
my own, cap’en, as sweet as early dowdrops, 
and as pathetic as the lowing of a bull-calf.’ As 
lie spoke, he put away the fiddle on a shelf 
behind linn and slid to the ground. ‘Be seated, 
my noble prince,’ he said, indicating one of the 
stools with a wave of Ins arm. With that, he 
stirred up the dv mg embers ; and beating himself 
on the other stool, In* crossed one crooked leg 
over the knee of the other and glanced up keenly 
at lm visitor. 

Captain Avory’s first proceeding was to bring 
out Ins flask—it held a quart—and place it on 
the head of the empty cask. Rosy's eyes sparkled, 
and lie smacked Ins lips involuntarily. The 
(upturns next proceeding was to prod me a small 
canvas hag, half full of gold ; this, after a pre¬ 
liminary dunk, lie placed btvnlo the flask. At 
sight of tins, Ro*>}’s eves seemed to -Luke fire 
Next he brought out his meer-i liaum and tobacco - 
poudi, and having filled the form* r, he passed 
the p »ie li to Rosy, who produced a shoit black 
pipe liom Ins waistcmt poikel. and proceeded to 
follow Ins vjsifoi’s example. No sooner won* tin* 
pipes fairly under wav, than the captain helped 
Rosy ,md himself 1 o a liberal supply of brandy. 
Rosy drank lii 1 -, undiluted, out of tin tin pannikin 
‘it’- good enough for me without water, ho said, 
as again he smacked his lip>. 1 

‘Now for business,’ said the captain. 

‘Av, now for business,’ responded Rosy, draw¬ 
ing his stool a little mailer that of the other. 

It i- not modi ill to set down all that passed 
at the interview between tin sc two stcangdy 
iissoilid companion*-; wlmt resulted fiom it we 
shall learn later on 

T1 oogies —how it tame bv its name no one 
seemed to know—might with leason he to “mi d 
the amestral home of Bo-v, or Amluon Croote, 
wring that it had hem built by his gical-great- 
giainllatlici a century and a half ago, and that 
each succeeding generation had made it their 
home, tin’i ’lv, t! ir had been fifty or sixty 
lures of i.i I : i: ■■ ■ i*i to the house, hut tlmt 
had got into other hands long ago. Then, the 
(11notes had always kept up a connection with 
the fishing tiade, and time out of mind had 
owned two or three of the Cavvdray smacks. 
Rut, more than all dm*, they had been* noted 
smugglers at a time when smuggling was a 
lucrative and semi-respectable profession. It 
was Bosy’h father who first squandered the 
ptoperly, winch had come down to him from 
three generations of thrifty ancestors. He wis 
a la/y, drunkfn ne'er-do-weel, who attended 
every race within a circuit of fifty miles, and 
was fleeced by men as unscrupulous as himself, 
but far more cunning. At length the last fishing- 
boat had to be pohl to pay creditors who would 
no longer be denied; and after that, Marvel 
(haute would seem to have gone rapidly from 
bad Vo worse. There were dark whispers afloat 
respecting a pedlar who had been been going 
towards TToogies in the dusk of an autumn 
evening and who from that hour had disappeared. 
It was even said that the fever which little 
Rosy (Jroote. had about this time—he was then 
live or six years old—whicli left him with a 
warp of the n*|iid from wbicli lie never recovered, 
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had its origin in a terrible fright—that, in fact, carefully to himself. One day, when out walking, 
the child waking up in the middle of the night, accompanied by Ins mastei's New loundland dog, 
bad seen his father dragging the pedlar’s body lie bad conic across a poor decrepit, half-witted 
down-stairs to its ready-nmde grave m the garden, lad who was being bulleted and culled by half- 
But it could scarcely have been anything more a-dozen boys lugger tlun himself. Young Avory 
than surmise on the part of those who whispered had at once Liken sides villi the weaker; anil 
tli*s strange story to each other. In any ease, by threatening to s»t hi- dog on the lad's tor- 
a year or two later, Marvel Uroute brought meylot«, hud effectually scaled them away. Busy 
matters to a characteristic climax, by setting lire Urooto had never forgotten this service; and 
to the house m one of liis drunken lit- and when the «two men met more than thirty* years 
making it at the same time his own inner.d pyre, later, they mutually leeognised cadi other More 
Alter that, Bo-y and lus mother di-appe.ued , than onto -nice then, the captain had bmnd Ins 
and as years passed away, tlicir names and very wav to lloogie«. 

existence wore almost forgotten. The Had- was nearly empty, and tiny had 

A quarter of a century had come and gone refilled their pipes mole than' once before the 
when Bosy (Jroote found hi- way hack alone to caplam and Bo-y brought their talk to an end. 
the ruined home of lus youth. The place had When they had arrangednll pit hminu' , )'*s to thffir 
an uncanny reputation, ami had never been re- satisfaction, the captain opened the tanv.is bag 
built. The sand, had gradually encroached on and proceeded It) count out ten blight new 
it till what had formerly been a smiling garden, sovereign.- into his companion - long lean hand, 
was now' a- un-lo and barren a- the rest ol the}‘Thine will he ten more for von,’ In* -aid, ‘as 
shore. Cottagers from the neighbouring \illagt I soon ns what W'e Lave to do i.- ianly com- 
vho wanted to build a pig-ty or inclose a patch ! pleted' 

ol ground had made a tree use ot the materials The moment Busy's fingers closed on the 
which were lime math to theft hands; and there gold, lie gave utterance to a peculiar half-ntiolic 
i- little doubt that had not Bo-y returned, the chin My, which eu*u startled the captain for a 
whole house would have disappeared piecemeal moment. 

in tlie cour-e of a few more years. Stub a- it ‘By .rove'’ he muttered, ‘I should not like 
was, however, Bosy now made it his home to he here alone with him at night it he thought 

Five years had passed since lus mturn 1 had much money about me - Ikm’t. forgot,’ he 
How lie lived, no one seemed to know or care, said a- he lose, ‘that you me to be at the 
He had no friend-, was intimate with no one. Cottage not a minute later than eight o’clock 
and, so tar as w.i- known, no loot but In- own on Monday evening next It will be quite daik 
ever cio—ed his thtv-hold In summer, when at tint time, but should any on<* be about, 
the Weather w,afine and the days long, lie would wad, till he i- gone hetoie you open the garden 
wandi r about the country side with hi- labile, * gate. Mis Avorv will be prepared to leccuo 
playing at merry-makings and junketing- ol you, and will give \ou some suppir. J ‘•hall 
xaiimis kinds, and be rewarded bysixperne bore not je,u h tin* t’ott.ige till about half past nine, 
or a shilling there, together with as much to eat Yoiideailv understand f * 

and ill ink a- lie wanted, and nowand then with ‘Of course 1 understand, my noble prune; I 
pcrmi—ion to sleep in a bam or oiitlmu-e. Bo-y, ain’t neither deaf nor stupid.” I’ll be there to 
in fact, was a familiar hgnre within a circuit the time, never fear—What a lark it will he, 
of twenty miles round Bostombe It was gene- though, for the poor gentleman I In, ho, ho 1 
rally' held that, he was not quite right m his J. can’t help laughing; it will be null fun tor 
mind, though m what particular he ddlcred from all of us, but ’.-penally lor him * ' 
other people no one -eemed able clearly to define. (To U unutinlul) 

Others there weie who held that he va- just___ 

as sane as liis neighbours, and that it was only' 

to sene his own ends that he rather emoui.iged THE MONTH: 
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this as it may, every one looked upon Bo-y as 

bciug thoroughly harmless—although, cuuous to Tm? Canadian I’acifie Hallway is now completed, 
icj te, little children seemed to have some and on tin* 8th November the iir-t through drum 
in-tuictive. dread of him, and always ran to from Montreal aimed at \ am Oliver. The line is 
their mothers the moment they set eyes on lum two thousand eight luimlml mile- long, and the 
'Occasionally during the winter,* Bosy would average speed, including stoppages, was twenty- 
disappear from his usual haunts for three or four four miles per hour. With the advantages open 
months together, and no one ever knew what to travellers bv the cpnslinotion oi this railway, 

became of him at such times. It questioned, he I it will before long be po-sible to travel from 

would say: * I’ve just come back from a visit Liverpool to.tie* Pacific m ten du\-. 
to the ma»in the moon. He and J arc old The Madrid romnn^aon appointed to investigate 
cronies. I play ty him, and he sings to me; the question ot tin* eflieucv of inoculation as a 
only he has such a queer, cracked voice, that remedy again-t cholera—a question which has 
it makes me nearly die of laughing to hear^nm rai-ed such fierce di-< us-ions m Sjiam lor aud 
• But I’m glad to get bapk again, lor it’s mortal agam-t the originator of the operation, l>i Ferrari 
cold up there, I can tell you.’ —has ls-aied it.- verdict. The Coin Mission is of 

It only now •rAiains to be explained how opinion that the inoeiilatiuns cannot be con- 
Captain Avory and Bosy (Jroote came to be on sidered inoffensive, and th.it the epidemic is 

such intimate terms. When the eaptaiu was a actually propagated by them. Nor is it demon- 

hoy, he spent a year at a school at Jjoscombe strated by the results that the inoculations secure 
Regis; but J,liis was a fact whicli^he now kept immunity from cholera^ Moreover, Lhe person 
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inoailutcd is for the fust few Jays rendered 
more susceptible to contract any other form oi 
disease. This adverse verdict will be a * sore 
disappointment to those who believed that an 
antidote to a most terrible disease had at last 
been found. 

From ex pei intents lately carried out in the 
Aquarium at the Inventions Exhibition respect¬ 
ing the bleep of fishes, it appeals flint ileep is 
common to certain fish, anti that all take rest 
at intervals. Roach, perch, gudgeon, tench, and 
some others rest periodically; ami among marine 
fish, duly, umgei-eel, dogfnli, and all llat-hdi scon 
to have the same instinct* Others seem to hi 
ever wakeful, although they rest occasional h 
The pike is an example ot them latter. This 
fresh-water sluuk, though he mav poise himself 
motionless for hoiys together and appear to* be 
htliaigic and l.i/v, is nevcitbehss nlw.ivs w.ikc- 
fnl, and on tin lookout h»v Hit whemvitbal to 
satisfy Ins voi'.uious ajqietile. At the Unghton 
Aquaimm, not long ago, we ob-med bow in 
one lank a l>idutiful iomp t .nv of sihivv herring" 
were sailing unceasingly namd a central i'o< k 
AVc wire informed that the busy ciowd lested. 
suspondeil m the water, ilircctly tin lights were 
extinguished every night 

All old saih>r» know that the be t ropes that 
tan be made are those piodiued fmiji .Manila 
bemp-iibre, and tiny also know that lives will 
often depend upon the triistwoitlime-s of -itch 
.1 rope, flithnto, no nitenoi tibie was known 
that could be mixed with true Manila without 
jiudy detrition But wi-eiup'iluu- d«ulcis have 
discuveivd in a tilne known .v* Siml lamp— 
which comes fiom Si al, Vuc.itan, in the (lnlf 
ot Mexico—an adult* raut which, wlnh ivmiu- 
bling tine Manila hemp, has the advantage of 
biing much cheaper A fact, too, with winch 
they do not care to concern thcm.ilva, 1-, that 
the new material pn^se-ms onlv halt the stniigib 
of that which in ollr-i* ri*p<*it* if imit.it.> s () 
well. 

Messrs Frost, well-known rope-manufai tun r>, 
have recently pointed out that a ready t« -t exists 
for debiting rope which lui 1 * been llm* sophisti 
cated, a ti-t ot mu h a simple natuie, that any 
one can make iL without special apparatu 
Taking tlnce pieces oi injie-- one of pure Manila, 
one ot Si-ah and one of the two fibres mixed 
together—they sepaiate the untwi-Lt d tlueads, 
and loll oath into a little ball b -tween tlie palms 
of the hands. The tlnee little woolly balls me 
now burned on an iron shovel, with the r« Milt 
that the pile of a-h whith each haves is quite 
diflercnt from the otheir. The Manila hemp 
gives a giajish-bkuk ash; the Swd, a whitish 
gray ; while the adulterated rope furnisbes ,i resi¬ 
due in which each tone of colour is readilv dis¬ 
tinguishable Tim .iimplo and leadvtc t of such 
a really impoitant article of commerce will, it 
is Imped, make shipowners and those of whom 
they buy Hair rope-, both more can fill of the 
quality of the good -. applied. 

The old admonition, ‘J)o not speak to the man 
at tlic wheel/ which appears on most steam-vesc-els, 
may now possibly have to be supplemented by 
another to the cflect that umbrellas must not be | 
brought near the compass needle. On a recent 
occasion, such an apparently innocent instrument 
seriously interfered with/he correct woikmg of a 


■-hip's compass. Upon examination l>v experts, 
the mubi' ll.i was found to be powerfully magne¬ 
tised. Its owner bad probably stood with i^ at 
pome time iieni a woikmg dv uamo-iuachine, and 
magnetic induction had done the rest We may 
remind our readers of a fact not generally known, 
that the rare 1 paits of watches are often atlected in 
the same way it then owners bring them near 
such machines, and a correct timekeeper cm Iks 
rendered quite untrmtvvorthv in that niannei. 

The explo-mn of the one hundred and foitv tons 
of dvnannte winch were mod to destroy Flood 
l'ock -the great uhstrncturn in New Voik llai- 
lwmr was mii ces,fully earned out hist mouth. 
The slunk la*ted folly setoiul-, and was accom¬ 
panied l»v .ilium mountain of water, which ro-e 
to a height oi two hundred feet e’ove the spot 
wlime the mim* wa* hod Although the liemor 
e.iu-td by flu shock was felt toi m.ii.v milt**, it 
im.woiiuI no dam.i'.'f* topiopeitv. "Void people 
call take ii'ine comfort It««i»i this l.ist circiuo- 
l.m*e , it show •> tli.ii tin nil.mini .brent* whoh 
luivi* ben made lodeMinv mu ut* *>v dviiaimt" 
.'ii ‘ unpl} iinpo-*-ibb oi i< li-atu-' in tin < i*> 

In hue ii, the woik" of pi« j. iMle.'i h ■ >- ipn I 

the tilin' and labour of -kd!.i )>■ i• i * i"i u i 
\*»ais, wlnh' oi . up*!, tin \ l.a I tic <"i' * 

and as-*i I.'Hi'i o| the authmU 1 •*. all tx di I 
<'l lliiiliill att* lupi - v. oliM liivc loll* in id** il'id* l 
lar dilleic nt . out hi ion 

Mr .lu*eph Tli'im-ou » vp* ml lull i * tie N u • 11 
-i iin< nine luoutli . .ijo, w b" li w- biuilv £ * i • *u i* l • ( 
at tin turn, ba- pi*t 1< i ’ nnated, and In h.> 
n tailed (o En land, Invnc a ti.mpti h"d 1 
mi noi with tin j. iI'iitf st MU 1 e - li wdi 
idiii :i.ii"icd liiat b> w nL out i.iid< i le ... 
of tin All it j ii 'Jiulii 1 ' 1 1 uu] i.i n \ t«. - a»i 
Mid will <■! tlie imIivi and lln.i ml.] , in , \ » 
i i pi il Lip a hn *i distil* t t i the < iv hi in mll'u u 
ot o'l'iii'Uie with Rptam M be tin * pi el 
w* il ot tie 1 ]Hii pi'. I* of a gnu i trad* i • m mm ii 
will'll lie lias I \ph»)V‘I. an I ill' li! 0 ’Ini Mi” 
(i'Uiitn is di ii i Iv ]iupi:latid, not l>\ lrikid 
‘.ivages, but by M'lliamuii'd.m mU 1!.• buino- 

tuu-iv de iribi tin in a having a pa ion for 
v.ihmmuni v\rapping—‘people who take fonr- 
t's ii y.uds ot cloth tii nuk*‘ a pair •>! lmui-ci , 
aiui quite as main f*n a t'nli.m Tin* country h 
not unhe.dlhv, and r-ixti'iiulv feilile. 

In tin* lniddl ■ "I l'"-t month, a • lewr of fine 
sand fell m vanou parts of Italy and SmiIv. 
The chief of oim of the Italian olserv.itones 
report- that tin* plienmneiion was ;uiompanud by 
a .-tiojig foutli-we t wind The -bower of dust 
ol»si uu d the view of the neighbouring mountains-,, 
and the plants v'i*n> all coven d with an abundant 
rediluh-xiUow lavir of sand hi the Timt\ the 
phenomenon is dt -.Tibi d nl length .*n a ‘shower of 
meteoric* land;’ but there is no proof given that 
the lulling paitulcrf had then origin beyond Hie 
confines ot the eaith 

The tilpbeiiuje syst'-m of automatically irons- 
poitpig good" from one place to another by tlie 

n 'v of electricity, win* b was invented by the 
i t • I’jofi —• o' Fleemmg /eukin, has now assumed * 
]iraitii.al shape; for a rodway on this principle 
was opened last month at fjLndo, m Sussex. 
The line is a double one, and consists of bori/on- 
tally hud steel rods supported at intervals on T- 
shaped i olcs eighteen feet high Tlie cross-piece 
of the T is o'*ght feet long, and one, of the steel 
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rod- rests at cither end. Trough-shaped Imelects, appears that lion*' of our British firms po-ses-cd 
each holding uhout two hundredweights, me. sus- the necessary plant to carry out such an order, 
pended on light irames furnished with grooved event at a price that was far in excess of 
wheels which run on the steel rods A iiam of that demanded hy the Belgian firm, which 
ten such bm ketb is duven l»y an electro motor, already has made steel sleepers ior use in that 
and the duty ot the present system is to eonu*y country. 

ch^ ir.uu the pit to a siding, win nee jt is i The street tramway* of Birmingham are about 
rained in truck- to some ament wmk- The to Jie remodellal, and the town-cornu il have 
opening of this novel mode ol coimyanre aroused j unanimously decided to adapt the cable system 
much interest. It 1- said to work well, but ill j ol tr.icti&n.* This system has already been exten- 
seycral minor detail- can he improv'd. 1 lively uppln d m Ameuca ; hut as yet we are 

The use of automatic -prmklciu foi the ex- . able to point to only one example ol it in this 
tin. tmii ot lire-, seem* now to be alliai ling vuy | country—namely, oil 1 lichgate Hill, Loudon, 
general attention among owner- ol mills ami \ wIn re it (ontnuies to w'ork satistaetmily. 
wait house- Ai cording lo I’mle—or Sylvanu-1 An c\—av upon ‘ 1 ‘ap-i and tin Imlu-tnes ron- 
f i honiji-on, t,l (In Fin-bun Ta Inu.al College, on< {netted with it,’ which wa- leicnMy i«-id Indore 
Kngli-h linn lone ha filial uj» no fewii than ! the Aiadi'nne de< Sueur?'-. hy M. Bout and, con- 
t\\«uty thousand of ihe-e eontmalice-, ni different. l.unCd some lemmkahh* '-liti-li- In the l niled 
part- id lh« ■ounin. •Mi 'I'honip on ‘_ri\c it a , 1 Si.lies alone, papri is made to the amount of 
Ii«s opinion that a- insinamr lutes u-e with tin { hall a million tons annually, while at the 
li k. ll will in i,...ny uisc, jmv ktt'i to put up, beginning of the lentmy nolle* at nil wa- made 
spimUei , Ui.ui io in i,i.>. W. may lumml our, in that country in Ftirope, thal aiiiouut 1- 
re.Hii i - ih.il, tin 1 -*, pi m h lei - ale imnial.'al.dy jmt'jmt d.iiihled The \alm* of the raw maluial 
in'" ,mi 'ii lij any i id den ri e m th timpeiatur. .on ihi- ide ot the Atlantic l- yyoith twenty 
■ d lit m-.-itnient yvluie the* ale pUml An , million- -l« iling. 'lh< le ai*i*al-o some womb lful 
m o*! ni. ii h i- 1 .a. jfiolhi ral at the tun. wh<n I ligun s y.n • ’ 1 • the niimbri of stei l pens 

v\;t! ’ ( in d i Hi- !■ t hum, that i to .y, .it j and lead x , v .!■ m these day, are m 
Fh yen hr 1. mill m ,|, j mu h demand among i ivjli-ed nation*. 

j h ipu s| n i* i o! (he |.lent ol b-at ni j, A Nov Talk (oiunal tell- u- of a traveller 

.'•an bmh r~, ,.n > j.i i* iu’i'.ulnh tie boil, r, , yvlm re'dilly bimight from cutum IVim iuii 

id iiioun> , i,. nie 1 i n .a d li'pU'i lie l, sepul hit, a (ollatioii ol p.'tutied humau ejes, 

, i wi h.\» o.i !• >;ni. i «• a un Inntal, v.hi-h h< handed to a jeweilei (o be set m gold 

i> n ’iv ye.u - oj i ib .do nfiou nl ; ai'l anaiieed as a in clvl.ue r l hi* workmen y\ lule 

>, -jt ,i In Ipi- ie, 'li. ,.,'..li,m ha lm n i.\o’'|,n the md- «• b..«inn ill one alter the 
1- i>(y o’\, |, I,..lb |»> 11n* id mi' v Ui.d , oils 1 , ..ml tllell* i lldl-p'-lll'ill was sUJipo ed to 

l. mi i. 'ni., ■ : ii" l.ii'i \,hn! "in m'le due to the miuciul poi-ons u-ed in the 

"ii i'i p'.i'i S. , I. i in.! I.*.' o! th ,i ■ i ml.,ilnung pioa-. The whole -ton i- lather 

k.:i In Bui, -ii. hi. mm i.dd- i \ j« lnueui have i a ”ha-tl\ one, .aid we are -dad to see that 
i>. i ,i<ie la il-i direitum wdiiout aliordiiM i Ihoii- m Flnyver, of tin Bntisli Natural lli-Uny 


li'inni tin 

nil lilliti. 
• ill. 111 1‘ 'll < 


' I P'.I'I S. . I >> e ! 

I I! i ’.I !(, Mi, III.mill I .l!lb 


,muii.i!ib i \ |« l oinuu have 
direitum wi<iioul atiordilM 


I lie], w (in h llow ime, tank, m 


■ dt, hut it Inigth a i.adn.g "Mn~eum, ha- dist loyal it., im» t j< pul-ive 1. alum 
it luiiidral t.iii l.iu In, tin , lie sav» that ‘the objects iilirred to .ire not 

I'.'ii Jittul witli tin- imc -in human e t ye-, but tin d.'. d • n-lallinr h n-es of 

jppuati. , wlii.ii i J.-i'ud io wori i *1 the niosl the iye- ot a sjueie- of i utM li-li yylinh were 

ali-l.u ton in. 1 *'in r. Fin app.nat’i mii-i-i- id • u-al a- ornament-' by tin* am nut inhabitants 

u toil ot pip- "ihm'iu -ujh 1 1>< at.'d sham lnun ot South Ani'Tii.i, ami .i'e oil* u louml ill their 
tin boil,], Will, e. Miidlel' jape within it at Us,glaVi- 

JioiuL oj dibye]\,l..| me rc< • ptum ..1 the injiud ' If -emis but lie* other diy that util tioops 


ol .-team earni the petioleum I... w.u.l 


Tin i'i-h y\.‘ie aimed with tin* Sunl"i rifle, the p ih.mi¬ 


ce of y\huh w i- tnli a m.ukul nupioveiuent j 


form o( ^.ju.iy into ;» . omhu-tion ch tiiiher wlm h ■ upon that of the old mnz/h -loader. But the 
occupies the plan ot tin ordinal v furnaie The ! Snidi l* yvas soon replaced hy the '1 N’*v; 

Jlu "Haw foi'iueih tairied tayo luiiulivil aud ioi tv and lioyv «*\en that, yyoudeilul ium, ] a 
toi # of «o,d, and Ini' eoii-nmptmu ol that Jm.1 i.- to be -upei-edi d by a m»yv .nmy .-eryiee ritle. 
yy.r e-tnuafed at nine tons ju*r day Tin-bulky In the iu*y\ arm the diamcb r ot the bore i- 
fml i- now super-eded by' oil 'riie udiaut.i,e ledmed, the weight ol the bullet i- jeduced 
fd the latter mcr the lormer j- obyioii- so , al-o by a- iiuuh a- one»lilth, yylule the poyyder- 
l.ir a- saving of -pan* is concerned. Enil.y iii,<’iaige jviunni* a- before. By tlie-e aud other 
Noy'eiuber, trn^ llnuahna readied (Jrautmi horn ; me,m-, the mu//le Miloeitv of the bullet will 
London, when it wa- found tliat the i unsuiuption he gieutly iu<i,a ed, and the trajectory kmcied, 
ol oil on the voyage had been little over eight yvhile the recoil will be le—, ami the general 
gallon.- per Jiom, lu-lmg about one pound per. aivur.uy of shooting much linpmyed. ft i- not 
day, which, when compared with the co-t oi <oul, yet decided whether a detachable magazine, which 
i- oue-ficvcuth. It. may be added that in achli- would practical!,) turn the weapon into a repeat- 
tmii- to the saving m coal, a corrc-jionding saving { mg idle, 1- to he added. 

411 labour yvas effected, fwo firemen doing the ■ In one of tho-e ingenious romances by .1 ulcs 
duty of five. * j Ye me m which scieiue is so pleasantly blended 

The Midland liaifyvay Comjiany are about to with faction, a submarine boat is dosuibed. This 
try the expelunent ot substituting steel sleejieiv | boat travels on or under the water at, the will of 
loi the wooden ones hitherto in use, and with 1 its captain, sink* or rises to the surface, and is 
that object, have ordered a sample lot.of five ] Used tor the destruction of other vessels, should 
thousand, wdycli will be made in J^elgium. If | occasion arise. The romance has become a reality. 
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Tlu* Nordonfelt submarine boat, recently publicly 
tried in Sweden, will do nearly all tfmt was 
credited to its imaginary prototype. Siifih .a 
vessel armed with torpedoes and able to creep 
beneath the vessels of a hostile fleet totally unper- 
ceived, is a possibility almost too terrible to con¬ 
template. Its invention, however, need not be 
deplored, for it brings ns nearer to that time 
when instincts of wlf-proservaliou will compel 
every nation to seek arbitration rather than 
war. 

The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company ale now* carrying out an experiment on 
our east cua-t which may in its results 1 «* of tin* 
greatest commercial importance not only to our¬ 
selves but (<> other nationalities. They have 
demonstrated the possibility of holding constant 
communication by telephone with a light-ship 
moored ten miles away. Such light-ships aie 
plentiful enough on our en-t coasts, where they 
guard vc's^h from running aground on tlu* 
innumeiabU* sandbanks wlineh abound there. Sig¬ 
nals from such light-vessels are made when 
any ship runs ugiouml, and there are never 
wanting hardy men who will launch thill* boats 
from the coa-t when smli signals are seen or 
lieaid. But it is obvious that if eat h floating 
beat on wme in eleetritnl communication with the 
mainland, the ex.u t plate of a ship in distress 
could at once be telephoned, and nuuli time m 
that way saved, ll iung practically demonstrated 
to them that the thing is possible, the authorities 
will surely lose no time m arranging that c\t*ry 
lighl-ship fin out* coasts shall be in electucal 
t mnnmnication with the shore. 

it has been calculated that the Tvnnheiley 
diamond region lias produced since tin* year 1870 
more diamonds than w*cre yielded bv all Ihe 
.mines in tin* world during two centuries pi eroding 
that date. Tin* silling pine since 1882 has been 
reduced neailv one half, and it is generally 
admitted that over-prodmlion is responsible for 
this, people who have capital linked uj> in the 
form ol these costly gems have icason, Ineieforc, 
to t»e anxious about then ieduction m value. 
TJieie is al-o tlie possibility that scieme will 
1 mint out how carbon can be artificially prodiu ed 
m its pus 1 ■ *v t ’! l ■* l’oiiu, so as to become the 
ventab'.* (,:.ii.i*il huleed, the pioblem lias 
been already solved, but, the gems prodmed have 
been \ety small, and the co^t ot getting them f.tr 
out of projioition to their maiket value. 

Our American friends are fond of the colossal 
in eveiy wav Their last Wotk, which they 
facetiously call the eighth wonder of the world, 
takes the form of a huge model elephant, com¬ 
pared with which the largest known specimen 
of tin* living animal is but a pigmy. The 
erection was at first inti nded for an hotel ; but 
the idea lias degenerated into a more fcliow-place, 
wliiih in the hands of a Company is to attract 
sightseer 1 *. With a length of one hundred and 
filty feet, and a height ot nearly one hundred 
feet, the edifne pj esents features of engineering 
skill which are well worthy of remark. Built 
of timber, the structure is covered with a skin 
of tin-plate. The entire weight of the building, 
it it may be called so, is one hundred thousand 
tons. It is .situated on Coney Island. 

The longest conduit ever made will be repre¬ 
sented by the pipe which it is proposed to lay 


down from Baku to Batoum. Tts duty will 
be to carry petroleum from the one place to the 
other, a distance of five hundred and thirty 
miles. ' 


INVENTIONS# ' 
a xr.w l.it’ii-nroY. 

A LTFE-nrov possessing several most novel and 
useful features has recently been brought before 
the public. The body of the invention is a large 
circular copper ease, m shape similar to the 
familiar cork mid canvas hfe-buovs. In order 
that its utility shall not he destroyed by the 
accidental presence of a track oi puncture, this 
circular copper case is divided into eight water¬ 
tight emupaifluent" There is a reies m the 
metal containing a spint-fl.’i-k and a whittle. At , 
opposite sides ot tlu* bunv, the two im1 of a chain 
are attached, and the loop tint* homed, winch i- 
pendent about three feet, is mten i 1 as a foothold 
for the ‘man overboard.’ An atti < h .1 loop of lope 
and a metal ring are for tin* purpo t: of suspending 
the hnov, in readiness f<* Use, over tin* ve.sselV 
snl«», and also, when it nas been i ailed into 
pr.ictiial iequimnent, of hoi-tme it with its 
human burden upon dak. But the fi.iture of 
the ‘Wl.itbv’ Buoy upon wlinh it may mainly 
rest its chief <laim to uselulmv- and noveltv 
is its lllummant. <hi opposite poinls on the 
outside of the invention an metal loops, thiough 
which run tubes having above a length of about 
a ample ot feet, and having small tnnisLeis 
attached immediately below. These ranisfeis »mi - 
tain quantities of <aleium, wlinh, as it may be 
lieiessiirv to explain to ihe 1 < Vs s, jeniifn oj our 
leaders, is ,i yellowish white metal Intelnn dl.lte 
Ik tween lead and gold m h.iidne-, and pie«<nt 
in chalk, stm co, and other lompotiuls <it Imu*. 
j When calcium is placed in coiitm t with watei, 
the latter rapidly decompose-, with the re-ult 
that lime is foimed, and hvdrogeii escape*. 
Owing to tlie construction of tin* canisters, when 
the buoy is throw’ll into the se.q tin* water comes 
in contact with the ehciiuc.il, and flames are at 
once produced autonmticallv at the summit of 
the tubes. The cab nun < outlined m the cauisteis 
is sufficient to produce an lllummant capable of 
burning for one hour Jt should he mentioned 
that the, buoy is tmlushed with supplementary 
hand-light**, and that flags, upon stalls of a foot 
or so m length, are in readiness to be attached 
to the ends of the metal tubes. Though the 
contrivance is primalih constructed with a vjyvY 
to be Used by one individual, it possesses a buoy¬ 
ancy capable of sustaining two or more men upon 
the surface of tlie water. 

One of the chief advantages possessed by the 
buoy is tlie easy method by winch it admits of 
being hoisted on board with its living freight. 
Preceding contrivances have necessitated the low¬ 
ering of a boat, a feat which, in a very high 
sea, is attended with great, difficulty and danger, 
and which sometimes is. actually impossible. Thet 
various means by which any one overboard in 
possession of the life-buoy can, with liis flags, his 
lights, and his whistle, effect the end which is so 

# These inventions and otliei •* that may follow, aro 
| not all necessarily recent. „ 
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desirable, tmd indicate his whereabouts, must com¬ 
mend themselviAs to every one. The ‘Whitby’ 
Lifo*buoy is being supplied by Messrs .1. W. Gray 
and Son, of # 116 Leadculiull Street, London, to the 
royal navy* and bids lair to supersede the old 
service-buoy. 

fhe invention was recently formally put to 
trial from the royal vaclit (Minnie, in the pres¬ 
ence of the Pi nice of Wide*, Lord Charles 1 leies- 
ford, and tt dmtmguislicd gathering, when the 
results were stall a-, to give general sati.dactum. 
Lord Churles reports that it is ‘vastly supenor 
to the service-lmoy,’and that he‘never saw any¬ 
thing more pei fc c 1’ 

A ‘ W AhHABl.E ’ VVAU.-l'Al’KIt. 

Messrs Storey, J’ros & Co. of Lancaster •have 
brought out a novelty which would seem to, 
^posses-, no little utility. It is a fabric for eover- 
‘ mg wall", to which the name of ‘Tectoreinn’j 
has been given. While it jiossesNos an artistic 
appearame, it can be rc peab dly and fhoioughly . 
w a died with soap and watoi witlnmt suffering 
any in)ui \, being entyely impervious to damp. 
It is veiy durable, is V eheap as ordinary wall- j 
papei, and can be applied m the usual way ; | 
whih inasmuch as it. checks the inroads of damp' 
into n loom, it can lay claim to hygienic qualities. I 
It has ! ••ei* possible to clean, bv diveise ' 

mean-, i ■ i ■ * articles ol domestic furni- 
tme ; and the only stniclural poitions of a loom' 
whnb one hu> not been able thoroughly to wash 
have been the walls. With the new mateiiol 
m use, the walls may be scoured as freely as 
the floor, and the eoiiseqm nl advantage-, in the ' 
case of ho pitaL, school*, and other buildings, i 
in which perfect cleanliness is so essential, will! 
be coij-idelable 

A WINDOW VlHU-ESCAl'K AITAUA’I Dh. 

AVliat seems to be a useful mechanism for 
affoiding a means ol escape, independent of out-i 
side aid, from the window' of a house whose 
lower parts arc enveloped in flume*, lists been . 
patented by Ah* JI. Hargreaves, of !)J Osborne ! 
Bond, Forest gate, London, E The appliance- , 
whieli is intended to he stowed beneath the i 
dressing-table that usually stands before the 
window# of a bedidDni—consists of a vessel or 
bag capable of holding several per-on*, a stout 
iron framewoik partially covered with a stietch . 
of #v anviw and an apparatus for paying out and 1 
receiving la two stout ropes. This apparatus is 
# ti\e i t inside the room just below tlu: window-; 
sill, and consists of an axle having at one 
extremity a, winch-handle, and carrying two rope- j 
reels contiolW by a povveiful hand-brake. Upon , 
a fire occurring, the diesM»g-table is removed ; ; 
the iion framewoik is turned upon its hinges! 
through the? open window so as to lie at right j 
angles to the wall of the building ; and the hag- ' 
to cither side of which the ropes are attuel^d— ! 
is hoisted through the sash and dropped through ! 
•the projecting non frame, immediately before f 
the stretch of canvas. Thus the apparatus is in. 
readiness for use; and we arc told that the' 
operations up to this point need not have occu¬ 
pied eight seconds. The individual who has 
constituted himself, or herself, the operator now j 
assists the escaping persona on ttf the canvas' 


platform and into tho pendent bag. No difficulty 
is encountered here, young children, aged persons, 
add nivalids being able to enter the vessel with 
readiness. The first contingent m, the operator 
manipulates the brake anil lowers tile bag to 
the ground ; laKmg it again, when it has dis¬ 
charged its occupants, by means of. the vvinch- 
liandle. If theie still remain any persons in 
the bmryne house besides tlfe operator, he again 
proceeds to lower them in the manner de.-cidied. 
Afterwaids, he lias to busy lnm elf with bn own 
safety, for elteitmg which, spcual facilities are 
aflorded. lie lias done with the gear previously 
manipulated, and now turns his attention to two 
independent rope-, coiled on reels in the bag 
itself. The ends he hooks oil to the non frame¬ 
work rr, !.. f ■ afterward* entering the hag, 
and I v i • ■ i. _ i .If to the ground by means of 
a small brake attached to the reels We arc 
assured that even young cluldien of either sev 
can be readily instructed to use the apparatus 
with ease and peifect*af< ly 

A NEW .SYSTEM Of DKEDGING. 

A novel system ol dredging, but one which 
seems “likely to supersede foimei imperfect 
methods, has been devised recent I v A vessel 
piopelleil by hydraulic power is employed, the 
time sehs led for operation being an ebb-tide, 
and from tins vessel specially dev is* d tdesiopie 
tubes piojeet beneath. Water is forced through 
tlnse undi v immense picsMiiv, and m powerful 
jets or streams eutu- the accumulations of sand, 
mud, &e. -known as ‘silt’—which it js dc.-iicd 
to remove fiom the bed of tho channel The 
silt at once rises, and m anutdunce with one of 
the J.ivv-. of hydiauhcs, is held in sn-p» n-iou, 
and coined along by the tide. The inventor 
of the m vv sYstim Mr 1* II. Thvvaile, of 87 
Victona Street, Liveipool— says that as the 
vessel is gradually propelled thiough the water, 
enoimoiis aeuuiiulatinus ol silt can he ill-tin bed 
and removed in a meie fraction of tho time 
required by r the usual dredging operations. 

now 'to m.roML \ i*ai’Unili:. 

By an Amending Ai t, passed on the fourteenth 
of August of this year, borne slight changes wire 
introduced m the pioceduit of obtaining a patent. 
Under the prim i pal Ait, complete sped heat ions 
had to be sent in within nine months ol making 
application for a patent, and had to be accepted 
within twelve mouths of the same time. By 
the payment of a small fee to the Comptroller, 
that oilnial may now, tl lie think right, extend 
the two pi nod* liv one month anil three months 
respectively; and where budi extension is allowed, 
an extension of lour months is allowed for seal¬ 
ing the patent Vnilei the old Act, tl ; period 
was fillet u months. It will be seen, therefore, 
that a patent must be sealed within nineteen 
months of making the application, which other¬ 
wise becomes void. Previous to the* pa-sing of 
the Amending Ait, provisional spu ifi.'utnms and 
drawings were open to the public; but they are 
now ^either opeu to public inspection nor are 
they published. Inventors who abandon their 
applications, do not, therefore, by their attempt 
to obtain a patent, let the world into their secrets, 
as was formerly the case# It appears that doubts 
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arose whether, under tlie principal Act, persons. ! of preventive inoculation. Only after havin'? 
one of whom only was the inventor, cjonld • experimented on hundreds of dogs and rabbits, 
jointly obtain letters-palent. By the Amending has he succe(‘ded in obtaining the virus, inoeula- 
Act it is declared that it has been and is lawful ■ tiou with which is not only a means of pro¬ 
to grant such patents under the principal Act. venting the disease among dogs, but a remedy, 

if taken in time, for hydrophobia in those who 
mechanical substitute for a ii on mo. have liven bitten. It was necessary also to per- 
Some tune ago, a gentleman who was ]m*vented, form experiments not only on animals hut on 
by physical disqualification, from continuing the ; men. This was a serious matter. M. Pasteur 
exercise on horseback which had always been so some time ago stated that lie had experimented 
beneficial to bis health, was possessed with the with success on a man in a hospital, but that he 
singular notion that it would be possible to 1 did not then v i-h to say anything of the results, 
construct a machine which, when seated upon,; as a single cn-e* did not teem to him sufficiently 
could he made to evolve the same action as a; conclusive. However, Id. Pasteur has now sjmke u 
galloping horse. The inventor made his machine; j of a second case, which was conclusive, and of 
it answered its purpose to Ins complete satis- a third whuli was m the course of tieatmcnt. 
faction; and the device having been patented, j A bev twelve a ears of age, named Moister, bad 
it lias recently been manufactured and brought 1 come from AIsn*e with Ins mother, lie had 
before the public. Whimsical as is the purpose ' been bitten h'Uileen time. Inspection of tin* 
of the machine, it has upon ti ul been commended dog which had bitten him 1« ft n ■ doubt that it 
by many medical authorities, and won no little had ‘■idfirul from hydrophobia M. Pasteur took 
favour. The ‘rider’ seats* lumself upon an j the celebrated Dr Yulpi.in, aha g with a profev-or 
| ordinary leather saddle, his feet, being m fixed of the School of Medi. me, to see* Mei-ter The two 
stirrups, and Ins hands grasping a handle at facia d ! doc tors staled that he wa- doomed to a intmPil 
to a metal projection. The saddle is iirmlv ’ death aud might be experimented upon. The* 
attached to a small wooden platform lndow by treatment Ihoroughh .*u< reeded, aud Meist.i is 
means of metal connections. This platform is m perfect health. \\ ln-u the treatment began, 
suspended by leather *«li.ipN from tlie topmo-t he had been bitten s-i\tv hour'', mid had lia- 
extivinities of four seinu lrciilar steel spline', 1 veiled liotn Alstee to Pan-. A slupherd buy 
which arc firmly attached at the bottom to the <»f tiltcen, named .Indilh. lull *n a fortnight ago, 
metal foundation of the machine. Seated upon had been a week und< r tieatmcnt, and .VI. 
the saddle, tlie operator can be swayed about in Pasteur was loulidcnt of cutnig him. 
all direction- Beneath the platform are four' A- to the origin of Indtoplioln.i, M. Pasteur 
padded lmllt*2&—corresponding to tlie liaise ’»t always say- that nobody m tlie world < m 
—and bv the weight and motion of the operatoi - explain primal cau-es. As fo it, curt, lus 
body, these butlers strike or hump, at each theory, he* remaikcd, will requuc *1 u«lv l>y the 
depres-iou, upon the foundation below, so th.it, : Jirofe—mu m <*rd**r to be made practe.il; but 
with a little piuctico, an automatic mutation of; lie emphalic.dlv stated that a cm.- tor hvdio- 
" horse-exercise can be produced. The movement < phobia had been found, 
can be made either very en-y or very violent. I This news is all the more web one to u-, for 
By the full use of the handle*, a good muscular I ^ come.- at a time* win u in fins tonally an 
action is said to be given to tlie chest anil lum f - cvtiuordmaiy me lease of Jin* number of ea-e e 
For invalids and all of a we-.ik buddy consfatu- 1 ‘'I iabie*s m dogs i- lepoip-d In Smith London, 
tion, the machine is strongly recommended. It one* veterinary surge-nil alone lias dm mg the pa-* 
is adjustable for the use ol persons of different j months had at lea-t one case* of rabn*' t.> 
stature and weight; and for those condemned to ' ‘h*al with weekly; while* dining tin* same period 
sedentary employment, if' daily use is said p. 1 tin London colonel- have had more impie-t.- 
be attended with beiiefui.il icmiUs. The Auto- ■ bold on deaths fjom hydiophobj.i than they 
matie Hor-e-exenismg Machine is manufactured 1 have known tor many 'ears previously. As 
by tin* Western Mechanical Company, Exeter. i.ibies m dog- is conveye d “'bv one animal to 

___ . , *_another by biting, and a- hydrophobia in man 

~ ^ T ~ . x ^ m ,, „ ^ l‘> , "<hici , d in the same way, it is obvious that 

0 C C A S I 0 N A L NOTES. a genetul law that all animals should wear* a 

pastel It’d SUCCESS! V L TiiUAT-UENT of hidro- mu/zle Would very ejuie Ivly stamp out the drea<l 

phobia. djseu-e. Thi-, howevei, would be punishing the* 

“ ’ gicat mnjorilvof innocent dogs for the mfini- 

A disease which is perhaps more awful than i te**omal minority of tainted ones, though in Jut- 
Asiatie cholera has at la-t, tlie re is every l.md, some* years hack, the* disease, wlutli hail 
reason to believe, been rumple reel by science, assumed nlaiming propew tion*-, was successfully 
M. Pasteur, who has devoted his life to tin* 1 arrested l>y a law which compelled all o win* is 
development of the Germ theory' of disease, and , p, chain or lock up their dogs, wlhle the* mi- 
xvlio, by close study of the effects of inoculation 1 lortunates whuli hud no honre were mercilessly 
on the lower animals, has saved many thousands i killed, 
of sheep from that terrible scourge called splenic 

fever, has at last demonstrated that hydrophobia i tills u ion of w'AffE fish-products. 
m man can be cured by similar means, and two Amongst the schemes for the utilisation of what 
cures have already been actually accomplished ! are now regarded as waste products in connee- 
At the Academy of Medicine, Pari*, M. Pasteur 1 tion with our fisheries, is a comprehensive* one 
has given a statement of his researches and i promoted by Mr Nordenfelt, of gun-making eelo- 
expenments regarding hydrophobic virus, with ! brity, and which many of the visitors at the. 
a view to its being utilised for the purposes i Aberdeen me* ling ol the British Ass iciation had 
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an opportunity of testing in a practical way. same period in the preceding year. [The total 
Already, there is a factory at work in Aberdeen exports of tea from China to the Hnitcd King- 
ior the realisation of this project; and it is pro- dam,'^1875-83, ha\e been over one hundred and 
poseil to extend operations to fishing districts forty millions of pounds annually.] At Hankow, 
in England; Scotland, and Ireland. Sir Spencer Canton, Shanghai, and Macao, the proportion 
1Vulpole estimates that m tonnection witli her- will probably be the same, or ne.irly so. The 
ring-curing alone wo' annually throw away thirty decrease in the exportation of tea from the whole 
thousand tons of fish-refuse. of China, as compared with the preceding year, 

At the public luncheon in connection with will amount to about tm» millions, and Ibis 
the British Association, there was ,i demonstra- diminution*is essentially to be attributed to tlie 
tion of what could be done in the utilisation ol deterioration of the quality of Chinese tea. The 
what are now waste fish-products Those who sorts of tea produced in the pi ounce of Fukien, 
were present were treated to some e\traoidiuurv which were funnelly very highly esteemed, are 
dishes. There wore fish-extracts alter the manner principally those which have ditenorated the 
of Liebig, from wliuli, with the aid of vegetalih* y , ino-t. 

soups were prepared. "When it was explained The cultivation of te*i on Chinese methods 
that some of these extraits were derived Jiom was first tried bv the fn-ban government m 
whale’s fiedi, tin* soiqw were leguded with some 1 83-f, .m<l the most profitable gtowtli is ahybml 
suspicion, but witluuft reason, for they wcie between the indigenous and Chme*e vamties. 
as fresh and savoury lu the palate as could he Assam supplies about Miiiifv-. v p pa* cent, 
defiled. Other novelties w<ie extracts made of the total yield, and tin iiidu-tiy is almost 
from lobsters, < rubs, mussels, &»*. In the pie- entmly in the hands *>f Emopeaus. 
parulion of tinned lobsters, there is a great deal Those statements are amply borne out by a 

ol wu-le, the llcsh Irum tlie tail and (laws only refeience t<» the state of our retail trade in 
lx mg present'd. Au rxeellent extract c.m, how- Indian ten. A recent number of the (Ivhci' 
cur, be made from what was formerly regarded sty* Indian tea is gaining favour with the 
as oifnl, which lias the same line Lute and Haumr n tail tiade, who are evidently turning their 
as the flesh of the loir-ter. The crab may be. atti ntion more to Assam than to China growths, 
tieated in the miik wnv. owing t*» the taste which is spreading amongst 

In ord< r to .show, tint her, limv cheapness and coiiMiim i - lor ti.H of undoubted strengtli and 
utilitv may go baud in hand, it is intended to ' ijiialilv Cm lul China teas are to be liad muI- 
i stildi-li l‘< uiiv Kit'.liens, wInn-a wholesome meal able to the leqiuicments of the home-trade, but 


ol potatoes and hsh mav be enjoved tor that coin 
The ul( a of the promoters ol tin* new depaitme 


liny me pun railv weaker than Indian A 
-ample of ' Nat.d-giown tea sold for moie, in 


mviiis to be that eveiy jiarl. of the risli can In ( I.uiidoii, lately, than a similar sample from 
utilised. The W hale’s lledt will be made to v u Id * '• y Jon. 

oil, evtiwit ol tuod, glue, lm at hbime to I t logo, J ». )oT)-Al)rLTER VTION 

and guano l lie bone* will vieid ml, gelatine, | 

and bnnetneal ; tin* uitrail-, glue and guano I The Annual lleporl of the Local (lovernment 
From the blood will be draw'll albumen; and lloiud for last year shows that there are now 
the* liu w*> and skm will lie fanned into leather, two hundred and sixty public analysts, appointed 
From mil and hug will be produced the Usual in xaimus juitsuf the country under the Sale of 


dned iLh, ol nil extratt, and glue and guano 


A continental newspaper remaiks, that the 
lm rinsing favour Indian tea enjoys m England 
and her colonies is causing coiifcideiable anxiety 
to the .orodueers c)f Chinese tea and to the 
European tea-firms edaldished m China. Cal¬ 
cutta alone exported last year (52,773,187 pound; 
of fc ea to England, as against 58,830,478 pound*) 
ill 1883, and 51,575),704 pounds in 1882; whilst 
the AustraFan and New Zealand markets icorned 
m'l884, 1,029,4(53 pounds of ludiau tea, as 
against. (59(5,471) pounds m 1883. It is true that 
this latter ligi^ie exhibits a consnleiuble falliug- 


Food \ 1 1, to guard the. interests of consumers. 
About twt nty-lhu- tlumsand analyse., of samples 
of iood were made. In coimcitiou with the 
grocery tiade, out of five huudicd and lilly-ono 
samples of flour e.xaminod, only six were found 
adulfeiafed. Spuits, 1 * 11111 * 1 , and coffee seem to 
bud themselves most easily to adulteration. Of 
two thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 
samples of spirits examined, there were about 
live hundred cases of adulteiatmn ; in the case 
of eighteen hundred and tlurtv-two samples of 
buttei, there were thiee hundred and seventy- 
tlute ; and of thuteen hundred and thirty-eight 
samples of coffee, two hundred and seventy-two. 
In tlie to.se ol jam, out of two hundred and eleven 
simples, twenty-four*were adulterated; and of 


off as compared with the year 1882; but at seven hundred and seventy samples ot mustard, 
present, Australia has also begun to give the eighty-two contained foreign nuniixtuus The 
preference to the teas of India, the quality of .Report is severe on the sale of buttorine as genuine 
which surpasses l>v. far the average produce of butter ‘The sale uf imitations of butter is appa- 
('liina, as does likewise that of the teas of (Yv^on, rently on the increase, aiul there is no doubt that 
for which there is also a prosperous future m they are generally purchased as butter. We have 
•tore. Tlie successes obtained by Natal in flu* no information as to actual injury' being caused 
cultivation of tea give rise to the supposition to health by the consumption ot butterine, which 
that South Africa# will withm a short time pio- is mainly composed of beef or pork fat, though it 
vide itself with home-grown tea. The total expor- is stated to he less easily digested than real butter, 
tation of the largest Chinese tea-port, Foochow, The practice, however, of selling it in substitu- 
awounted during the past season to 77,4531,997 tion for and at the price of genuine, butter is not 
pounds, as against 81,100,875 pound^during the only a hand on the huger, but is exceedingly 
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lmrtful to the English and Irish dairy-trade.’ 
Codec continues to be one of the chief subjects of 
adulteration, the mixture bold as such frequently 
consisting of one-lourth part of coffee added to 
three-fourths of chicory. No attempt is made to 
adulterate sugar, apparently, for the tlnee hundred 
and twelve samples analysed were all found to 
be genuine. * 

FRUIT-GROWING IN THIS FEN'S. 

A contemporary remarks that the quantity of 
fruit which has this year been grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ol Wisbech is enormous, a considerable 
portion of the crop having found its wav to London 
for the purpose ot conversion into jam. Upon a 
farm of some hundred rfml forty acres, the growth 
of strawberries for piesening lias this season 
been a speciality ; and it is said that for two or 
three weeks as much as ten tons-weight was the 
periodical consignment to London of this one! 
fruit alone The gooseheny ciop lm- also heen 
a good one, the hemes heing raised upon hushes 
hmted beneath pear or j»lmu tree-, m order to 
eep them green, wliuh 1 - their most market able 
condition. Many farm- of considerable extent, 
which only a year or two ago produo d‘ <urn at 
a loss, now' grow' fruit at a profit; and the 
increased area under the latter desuiption of ciop 
may easily he estimated, when it is stated that 
hundreds of Londoners ot the class which supplies 
the hop distrii ts with puke r- have been impoited 
into Wisbech during the past two month*. Taken 
as a whole, the crop of currants, strawberries, 
gooseberries, plums, and other pie.seivmg fruit- 
lias this year been an exceptionally hea\ v one in 
that district, and consumers of jam are likely to 
have a good time. 

A\'oii7Ln Lsn rou (menu, m dr mil 

Tn addition to the use of chloral as an opiate,; 
mentioned m article ‘Curiosities of Poisons’j 
(Join mil , No. 92), a medical correspondent kindly 
point-out that it is also a very poweiful pre-ei- 
x alive of animal tissues, it has the propel ty of 
checking the decomposition of a great, number of 
albuminous subs tames, smh n- milk and meat, 
and is consequently largely used by medical men 
for the preservation of anatomical structure*, and 
for their preparation for the microscope. Ten 
grains to the ounce (liquid mca-ure) oi water is 
the ordinary strength used ; and to preserve an) 
veiy large anatomical specimen, two or three 
ounces may he used of the chloral, to be dis¬ 
solved in water suflicient to cover the limtcnal 
Personne recommends lfs u.-c with glycerine ior 
the preservation of anatomical specimens. 

UNSWEETENED MIESEUXED MILK. 

In connection with the subject of ‘ Preserved 
Milk,’ the manufacture of which we have already 
dcsciibed ( Journal , No 9(5), it may be well to 
state, that unsweetened preserved milk may also 
be bad. For those who do not want tlmty or 
forty per cent of cane-sugar m their preserved 
milk, good ordinary nnlk may be had whjpli has 
simply been concentrated by careful evaporation 
at a very- low temperature to one-fourth of its 
hulk. One quart of the liquid condensed milk 
mixed with three quarts of water will produce 

.. : .... 
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four quarts of ordinary fresh milk. It is claimed 
for this pieparation that it will keep good in any 
climate : it is used m some of flie Loudon ho.— 
pitals, and was of service to the sick and woufided 
during the Soudan campaign, some of the nurses 
preferring it for this purpose to the sweetened 
milk. Mr (Jail Borden of "White Plains, IJewr 
York, has the honour of originating the industry 
of ‘plain condensed milk,’ unci ‘preserved milk’ 
to which sugar has been added. He introduced 
his plain condensed milk in JHol, and ten )ears 
afteiwards his preserved milk was largely used 
by the American army m the field. The manu¬ 
facture was introduced to Switzerland in 1R(»5, 
and now r condensing factories are established m 
England, Ireland, Denmark, Noiwa), Bavaria, 
and other countries. 


ONLY A S0 N 0 

lx was only a simple ballad, 

Run-' to a cuieless tin one?; 

Tln'ie w< re none tli.it knew tin singi l, 

\ml lew that heeded tin* son? 

Yit the singei's \oiee was lelidet 
And sweet as with lmo untold ; 

Surely those heails were hardened, 

That it left so ]>ioud cun! cold. 

She san? of the woinlnnv glory 
That touches the woods in spun?, 

01 II V ... >.l * >• I. - x lets 

V n ■! * ie • . . 1 : i. and sing,’ 

Of the happv buds low warbling 
The leijuieni of the dav, 

And the quiet hush of the \alie\- 
1 it the du-k ot the glounuim ?ia\ 

And one in a distant comei, 

A woman, worn with stule, 

Heaid in tint son? a lms-'ige 
Pi om the sjuinc-tm.e of hei life • 

Fan foini- row* up bet me Ini, 

Ft mu the mist of vanished yeuio , 

She sat in a happy blindness, 
ller eyes weie veileil in leal- 

Then when the son? was ended. 

And hu-licd the last .sweet tone', 

The listenei rose up softly, 

Ami went on hei wnt alone. n 
Onee more to her life of labour 

She pas-ecl; hut hoi heait was strong; 
And she prayed, ‘Hod Miss the singei ! 

Ami oh, thank (Jod foi the son? 1 ’ 

Florence Tn.F.r. 
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his rollin'? f?sut, and bronzed countenance, all 
POOR JAC Iv. conspire to impress the mind of the average 

In a great natioji such as ours, essentially mari- landsman with the foeliiig^that this is the real 
tune, it is astounding how few tlieie arc who Simon Pure. He has all the outward and visible 
have any acquaintance with the manners and signs of a toiler of the deep, without which, ns 
customs of the sailor.-. ot our mercantile m.uine. the advertisements have it, none are genuine. 
Oui ships on every sea, some pen luince steaming Would that the sailors of our vast merchant 
onwards with the distressing glare of a scoiclung navy could assimilate m tlu-se respetts with 
tropical sun at noontide falling vertually on the their more foitnnate bictlnen of the sister 
devoted heads of their crews, their stole us faint- service. Nothing, however, can be more dis 
iug by reason of tbe intense heat and utter stag- similar than tin* diess and deportment of the 
nation of the almospheie; others, their tarn as two cl.i-.ses. They are as la* apart as the poles 
straining and tnnbeis creaking in fieiee conflict of the universe. 

with the ice-cold blasts of the gales of the polar To the man-of-war’s man is assigned the 
seas; or throughout the long drear) night* guaidiandnp of our commerce. lie is supported 
and short days of dense fog, all hands with I*)' the money of the nation; his officers art* 
every sense alert, in dread anticipation Jest at gentlemen, who vie with each other in their 
any moment some massive iceberg should drift zealous efforts to keep him presentable and of 
across their path, carrying destruction upon good morals, lie is larely o\eiburdened with 
them, work, and that wliii h he has is of a very light 

These pioneers of civilisation, not unworthy < lmratler. His food is well cooked by trained 
descendants of the hardy Norsemen who first men, and scrupulously clean, lie is not corn- 
turned m furrows the watcis of the (firman polled to draw minus width he does not care 
Ocean with their rude keels, are a** much to eat. The value ot these rations is placed to 
strangers to the dwellers m our country towns his account at a specified price, thus enabling 
and bidets as tin? inhabitants of the infirm* him to supply himself with moie pleasing fare 
of Africa or Swift’s Lilliputians. The mwehst when m poit. During the greater part of his 
represents them a* men full to the bum with life he is swinging to moonngs m some snug 
nantical phrases, given to lutchmg up then h.ubour, taking at tunes a pleasure-trip to sea 
trousers and pulling their forelocks; men incap- ]Ust lor the benefit of liis health and ‘to 
•alAe of talking on any theme like a rational keep his hand in’ If dll, hi* has good medical 
being, their jaws always revolving some choice advice ready to hand. On returning home, he 
piece of Infill tobacco, in order to extract its is granted leave of Absence to display himself 
dark juice, which they expectorate w-heiever to his admiting townsfolk. When age creeps, 
they may be. The painter holds forth Jack upon linn, he is pensioned off with something 
to the wortd with lm nether limbs encased to live upon, while at las death, if he should 
in garments evolved from the painter's inner wish it, he is grauted a funeral with naval 
consciousness; while, on the other hand,* his honours. Tins is the hcau vital of a sailor’s 
manly breast is exposed to all tlie winds that life*. To a youth wishing to adopt a seafaring 
*blow. In both cases fie is totally misrepre- life, we unhesitatingly say that the royal navy is 
sented. This uujy *be due to the fact that tbe to be preferred to the merchant service, 
sailor of the loyal navy is always seen in Now, let us turn to the latter picture—the 
his uniform. His jaunty hat with streamers very beamiest life one could follow. * Aud yet, 

flying in the wind, his painfully cleaft knife without ‘Poor Jack,' commerce would be at a 
lanyard, his • peculiarly shaded luityentionables, stand-still. Of what us? would be the products 
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of onr looms and factories, of wliat avail our 
industries of coal and iron, if we liad t no 
hardy mariners to carry our textile fabrics, our 
coal, and our iron, across the stormy ocean, 
bringing back more rare and more valuable 
necessaries, together with the luxuries which 
render the lowly cottage homo of the present day 
equal in point of comfort to the ancient baronial 
hall? 

Cromwell, when lie framed the Navigation Laws, 
struck at the root of Holland’s supremacy as a 
earner on the high seas. Croat Britain at once 
assumed the scepire, which she has wielded ever 
since. The Lord Protector, with great wisdom 
foresaw that the British nation had been ordained 
by her insular position to uirry commerce into the 
most remote parts of the earth. Unless she were, 
mistress ot the sea-., the o< eupation of her people 
would be limited to the tillage of the soil. We 
should he compelled to depend on the precarious 
results of toilsome agriculture. Our sailms have 
carried our religion and our advanced civilisation 
at the same time as our articles of men liandise. 
They have brought back with them the arts 
and sciences peculiar to other nation**. They 
have been, although perhaps unwillingly, prime 
factors in doing good to our own people and 
to all mankind. They conduct our over¬ 
flowing population in safety to new and more 
inviting shores, to found cities and slates, wdiuh 
shall hereafter make their voices heard with no 
uncertain sound in the great council* ot the 
world. Notwithstanding all this, the merchant 
sailor is scarcely known outside of his own 
circle. He has helped to swell the hanking 
account of many a shipowner, yet hut si ant 
justice lias been meted out to him. He ri, as a 
class, deteriorating both physically and morally, 
and it is fairly within the limits of probability 
that the genuine merchant sailor will, unless some 
alteration takes place, soon be almost as rare 
as the mastodon. 

Why is this? We cannot believe that there 
is anything of necessity demoralising m the 
life of a seafarer. The ocean with if*, ever 
changing aspect; the wondrous phenomena of 
the atmosphere; the gorgeous sunsets and azure 
vault of the heavens above him, studded with 
myriads of effulgent stars, afford him subjects for 
elevated feeling. Nor can it he affirmed that life 
on the ocean is prejudicial to health ; nowheu* is 
there such an unlimited supply of fresh air and 
ozone. It is, however, a lamentable but indis¬ 
putable fact that our nifiehant sailors are sadly 
altering for the worse. \\’e have shown that this 
cannot he attributed to any evils inherent in the 
life itself; it must therefore be due to remediable 
external influences, over which Poor .lack may 
or may not have control. He is sliding down 
n steep social plane, attaining a greater velocity 
ns he descends. His naval conlrere, however, 
lias moved onwards both in personal comforts 
and moral qualities in one unbroken march of 
improvement. 

What are the causes acting .so injuriously to 
the merchant seaman? Can any feasible, reme¬ 
dies be proposed ? These are the questions vfhieh 
force themselves upon onr attention, and call 
for our careful consideration. In our opinion, 
the sailor of himself can do but little to arrest 
his downward progress. Circumstances are too 


strong for him. It would appear that it is to 
the shipowners to whom w r e must look to .arrest 
the degeneracy of the British seaman. The prin¬ 
cipal causes of his deterioration are the intro¬ 
duction of steamships; the abolition of com¬ 
pulsory apprenticeship ; want of kindred feeling 
between the shipowner and Ins employees; the 
almost complete absence of any home influence 
whatever w Inle* on shore ; drunken habits ; and 
last, but not least, the had accommodation oil 
board sliip. 

The, introduction of steam as a motive-power 
on the deep sea effected a complete revolution 
in the condition of the merchant seaman. The 
old collier craft of the North Sea wore swept 
away. These vessels constituted a splendid 
nuwr." of seamen, merchant and naval. They 
were family ships, wherein the sailors had an 
interest in their welfare. Now', a single steam¬ 
ship is owned by msinv people. It may so 
happen that the mild ret tor m son* out-of-the- 
way country parsonage is ind'i- lly, in hi 
capat ity of shareholder in some single ship 
Company, the causy of groat suffering to his 
fellow-man at sea. Sailor., cannot be trained m 
steamship.*, winch in most instances have only 
rudimontaiy m.a-ts. The stately tea-clipper with 
her lofty spars, graceful line*, and immen-e 
sprt.ad of (aiiv.i'--, has disappeared. It would 
lueak the hcait of tlm ohl-tine clipper-sailor if 
he were to see these straight stemmed, ungraceful 
steamers which have tdo n ovir the ten-trnile 
E\cn the loutc is i hanged Mine his dnv; although 
it is possible, if the tn mg quarantine regula¬ 
tions lecoiumeuded by the Sanitary (’laurels be 
adopted, it would pay the shipowm i letter to 
adopt tin 1 old (’ape route, in pieference to th.it 
of the Sue/, (\mal. Our ships nie too valu¬ 
able to be needlessly delated at the lula-t of 
.mv for«ign power. Even thing is now nude of 
non or steel, and, a 6 * far as possible, wanked by 
steam. This is the iron age m realitv. The iron 
has entered into the seaman’s soul. Stokers have 
been brought in who were drawn front a lower 
class than that from which sailors came ; these 
rough, uncouth men have reacted on the sailor 
with whom they mess Moreover, in steamers 
it is sufficient if the 1 man before the mast know 
bow to steer; tins can be easily acquired, and 
his other duties rail for no’more skill j he is 
simply a hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
Hence sailors of the old type aro becoming few 
and far between. 

It was formerly compulsory on all owners to 
earrv a certain number of youths as apprentices , 
to the nautical profession; but shipowners peti¬ 
tioned against this, and compulsory ..apprentice¬ 
ship was abolished. An apprentice would usually 
he of the lower-middle, class. Ilis parents had 
to pay a premium with him, and he was hound 
to serve an apprenticeship of seven ydars ; at the 
end of which time lie was, as a rule, eligible 
for » junior officer’s post, when occasion offered. 
Now, hut few ships carry apprentices; wlhlo 
m steamers it is out "of the question. It is * 
true that wo have reformatory and other 
training-ships for boys partly" to supply the 
deficit. But, we ask, why should the mercantile 
marine he deemed just the place to send refuse 
gathered‘from the criminal classes? The falling- 
off in npprerliccs also led to the ‘introduction 
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of foreigners in great numbers, till, at the ; has well-appointed quarters for her sailors. She 
present date,.probably more than hall the crews lira cow-houses and sheep-pens on most approved 
of ships flying the British flag are aliens. We • principles; but the misery of the sailor’s resting- 
remeiuber three large ships lo-t a little while place is indescribable. It is under a small deck, 
ago the’crews of which were almost without 1 light forwaul, called the topgallant forecastle, 
exception Scandinavians. In two ships well comparable only to a dungeon. The huge chain 
known to us, one hailing from Liverpool, the cable leads tbiough tins space which is to be 
other from London, not a man on board of t the home of the crew. The bunks are three 
either was a subject of Her lljytaimic .Majesty. 1 tiers Jngh, so that the >>wer lunik is but six 
These foreigners are mostly Scandinavians and , inches iftun the floor. The windlass is also 
Hu—ians. They are excellent seamen, but cer- m-idc, and when, on heaving up anchor, the 
tamly not the elite of their race. Jn many chain comes in enured with slnnv fetid mud, 
cases they are de.-erters from their own country’s | which falls oil in great flakes on the floor, the 
ships. They are untidy m their habits, too often whole place is colored with the pestiferous oo/e 
addicted to drunkenness, and far inferior m [ of Father Thame-. His dripping oil-elollies form 
morality to the apprentices whom they have sup- ‘ many nvulct«, as he is compelled to hang them 
planted. Tluur redeeming uitue in the.eje. of up by the side of his bed. The cow and the 
the shipowner is their excessive ([Uietiicss. j pig are furnished with the necessary comfort; 

In the present fifafe ol si upon rung, the pin- , the higher animal, man, is not deemed worthy 
ployers and employed are rarely brought into J of such attention. The death of a cow appeals 
personal contact. The men arc treated as inferior ' m the profit and-loss account; the disease- con- 
kmd- of nuvlimes to be used when iequi-ite, but 1 tiucted by bad boiling of seamen do not appear, 
not of sulUcieiit value to retain when tlm exigency | It is a true living that ‘CKuilme.-s is next to 
is sati-fied. In many cases, when the ship gets ; godliness.’ Ilow, then, am we expect our men 
in, Jack is sent about hi- bu.-ine-s. 11 poor, to be moral, when they are herded together 
,fa«k sliould reijuire money m .i forngn port, | with Jess decency than the brute beasts on board ? 
or even in Unti-h India, the rate ot exchangejThe cooks, to whom the preparation of very 
i- Min* to tell ag.nn-t him lie is not allowed I indiffeieiit food is intrusted, have little or no 
t<» diavv nmch. The captain, however, kindly ! training, ns any one is deemed fit for this post 
agrees with a s^-called bumbo.si man, or pur- 1 in a merchant-ship. Three days a week, when 
vevnr of small stole-, to pay tor whatever his t the temperature is perhaps ninety degrees in 
i lew mav lmv. Now, Timmy is wh.it Jack the shade, the scalding hut. pea soup makes its 
wl-lus tor. The trader will advtime him one ( appearance \vith untailing regularity. The so- 
inpiv if he i-, allowed to call it two ; thus Jack 'called pudding- a simple compound of flour and 
rccave-, sav, live rupees, and becomes a debtor . water unassisted bv either fruit or suet-might 
to llie trader lor tin. j be deemed the production of sonic fallen race; 

When Jack gets home, Ins troubles a—lime housewives would not recognise it. No con- 
another foim In this re-perl he i-, however, diluents of any kind are seived out. The tea 
thank- to the 15o.ii d ot Trade, far better oil than , is boiled m a greasy caldron. All things are 
former]). We cannot lie-tow too much pian-e unsightly. 

on that department lor their ]>ateiual c.ue ot We would wish especially to point out that 
him in the hue ol u-tod iuteie-K The sailor , the foregoing return kB clo not a poly to our large 
can now, ll lie chon a-, proceed to his home at' lines of Atlantic steamers, which are becoming 
once. The Board ot Trade has proper ollieials 1 eveiy day more after the man-of-war pattern, 
who attend to his accounts, and, by means of j Finns oil did good work tor our sudors ; much 

the post-otlieo, remit Inn money to him There ' more remains to be done*. We hear of coimms- 
ftve many sailors who have no relatives; thev , sions on the llou-mg of the Poor; they might 
either lodge at the Sailors’ Home or at private well have extended their inquiries to Poor Jack. 

1 h , 1, AVith respi-it to Sailors’ Homes, His case is a strong one, and only requites the 


1 1. , h AYitli respot t to Sailors’ Homes, 

I ■ it r- 'i ly* better tlum boaidnig-lioti-e-, 
ilic*y are capable of great improvement. The 
influence of home is conspicuous by its absence. 

# A great deal of the drunkenness of sailors 
appears fc> be caused by tile enforced ab-tention 
tyom alcoholic drink during a long passage, and 
the sudden return to beer and spirits when they 
arrive in .port. The landsman who is m the I 
habit of talking his wine or beer at regular inter- , 


light of public opinion to be thrown on it. 
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cuirfait XTIV. 

It had seemed to Frances, as it appears natu- 


vaD ifi able to drink freely without showing it;! rally to all who have little expelieuce, that a 
while Poor Jack is madly inebriated with a , man who was so ill as Captain Gaunt must get 
relatively Ismail quantity, lie then become-! the ' better or get worse without any of the lingering 
stupid prey of the hawks and decoy-birds which 1 suspense which accompanies a less violent com- 
hover round him while on shore. He rcsitfiibles . but naturally, Lady Markham was wiser, 

ttto flyir, ? -fi»h, which tbo dangers of its , ;, n0 ,Muslims. When it had 

natural element, only to full easily into others. i , , .. , nnn .„.i 

At sea, the accommodation is simply abomin- 1 * f ’ r ^ ?*., 1 .. ^ . f '. 

able. Let us fcdfe, by way of example, one of ; as V he had been ill lor a year, as u there 
the finest Australian clippers sailing from the , never had been any subject of interest in me 
port of London. See her at her loading berth, | world but the lingering course of the malady, 
a triumph of the ship-builder’s art. •Surely a I winch waxed from less to more, mmi days of 
large ship with no expense spared*^, her fittings, ; quiet to hours of active delirium. I he business- 
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like nurses, always so cool and calm, with their 
professional reports, gave the foolish girl a chijl 
to her heart, thinking, as she did, of the anxiety 
that would have lilled, not the house alone in 
which he lay, hut ull the little community, 
had lie been ill at home. Perhaps it was better 
for him that he was not ill at home, that the 
changes in his state were watched by clear eyes, 
not made dun by tears or oversharp by anxiety, 
but which took him very calmly, a** a case 
interesting, no doubt, but only m a scientific 
sense. 

After a few days, Lady Markham herself wrote 
to his mother a very kind letter, full of detail, 
describing everything which she had done, and 
how she had taken Captain Gaunt entirely into 
her own hands. ‘ I thought it hotter not to lose 
any time,’ she said ; ‘and you may assure your¬ 
self that everything has been done lor linn that 
could have been done, had you yourself been 
here. I have acted exactly as J should have 
done for my own son m tlte circumstances; ’ 
and she proceeded to explain the treatment, in 
a manner which wa* far too full of knowledge 
for poor Mrs Gaunt’s understanding, who could 
scarcely read the letter for tears. The* best 
nurses, the best doctor, the most anxious (are, 
Lady Markham’* own personal supervision, so 
that nothing should be neglected. The two old 
parents held their little counsel over this letter 
with full hearts. It had been Mrs Gaunt’s first 
intention to start at once, to get to her hoy 
as last as express trams < ould cal ry her; but 
then they began to look at each other, to (alter 
forth bioken words about expense. Two nurses, 
the best doctor m London—and then the molhei’s 
rapid journey, the old general left alone. Jtlovv 
was she to do it, so anxious, so unaccustomed 
as she was? They decided, with inanv doubts 
and terrors, with gieat self-denial, and many a 
sick tlutter of questionings as to which was best, 
to remain. Lady Markham lud promised them 
new’s every day of then* boy, and a telegram 
at once if there was ‘any change’—those aw ltd 
words, that slay the very soul. Even the poor 
mother decided that in these circumstances it 
would be ‘self-indulgence’ to go; and from 
hence forward, the old people lived upon the 
post-hour?, lived in awful anticipation of a 
telegram announcing a ‘change.’ Frances was 
their daily correspondent. She had gone to 
look at him, she always said, though the 
nurses would not permit her to stay, lie was 
no worse. Put till another week, there could 
be no change ; then she would write that the 
critical day had passed—tli.it there was still no 
change, and would not be again for a week ; 
but that lie was no worse. No worse—this was 
the poor fare upon which General Gaunt and 
his wife lived in their little Swiss pension, where 
it was so cheap. They gave up even their addi¬ 
tional candle, and economised that poor little 
bit of expenditure; they gave up their wine; 
they made none of the little excursions which! 
had been their delight. Even with all these ! 
economies, how were they to provide the expenses | 
which were running on—the dear London lojlg- j 
ings, the nuiv.es, the boundless outgoings, which j 
it was understood they would not grudge. 
Grudge! No; not all the money in the world, ' 
if it could save their Georg 2 . But where—where j 
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were they to get this money? Whence was it 
to come '* 

This Frances knew, but no one else. And 
she, too, knew that the lodgings and the nurses 
ami the doctors were so far from being all. 
The poor girl spent the days much as they 
did, 111 agonised questions and considerations. 
If she could but get her money, her own 
money, whatever it was. Later, for her own 
use, what would it matter? She could work, 
she could take care of children, it did not 
matter what she did : but to save linn, to save 
them. She had learned so much, however, 
about life and the world in which she lived, 
as to know that vveie her object known, it 
would be treated as the supremest folly. Wild 
ideas 0 $ Jews, of finding somebody who would 
lend her what she wanted, as voting men do in 
novels, rose 111 liel* mind, and were dismissed, 
and returned again. l)ut she was sot a >«>ung 
man ; .she was only a girl, and km vv not what 
to do, nor where to go. Not wn the very 
alphabet of such knowledge was hers. While 
this was going on, she was talon, all abstracted 
as she was, into Society--to the solemn heavi¬ 
nesses of dinnei-parties ; to dances evui, m which 
her gravity and solf-ahsorpturn were cou-trucd 
to mean very ditleient tiling-. Lady Muiklmm 
bad never said a word to any one of the idea 
vv huh hud spuing into her own ,/nind full grown 
at sight of Sir Thomas holding in fatherly kind¬ 
ness her little girl’s hands She had never said 
a vvoid, oh, not a void. How such a wild and 
j evil .101 dinary rumour had got about, she could 
J not imagine. But the ways of Socuty and its 
j modes ol information are nisi ratable—a glance, 
j a smile, are enough. And what so natural a- 
■ tins to bung a veil of gravity over even a 
tUbulantr. in her fimt season. Lucky little girl, 

1 some people said; poor little thing, some lIIhms. 
No wonder sin: was so senou?; and her mother, 
j that Successful geuci.il— her mother, that lnuin- 
pliant match-maker, radiant, in spite, people 
j said, of the very uncomfoitable state of affairs 
about jM.ukbarn, and the fact tli.it, m the absence 
of liei executor, Nelly Winteibourn knew nothing 
j as vet. as to how she was ‘left ’ 

I Thus the weeks went past in groat suspense 
! for all. Maikham had recovered, it need scarcely 
| be said, from bis fit of remorse ; and he, perhaps, 
j was the one to whom the uncertainties were 
a relief rather than an onpie-smn. Mrs Wiiiter- 
! bom 11 bud retired into the country, to wait the 
{arm il of the all-important functionary who had 
j possession of her husband’s will, and to pass 
I decorously the first profundity of her mourning.'*’ 

1 Natmally, Society knew everything about Nelly: 
'how, under the infliction of Sarah Wyitcrbourn’s 
j sot lety, she w as quite as well as could be ex - 
, petted ; how she was behaving herself beauti- 
! fully in her retirement, seeing nobody, doing 
! just what it was right to do. Nelly had ulways 
j managed to retain the approval of Society, wliut- 
j over she did. In the best circles, it was now 
I a subject of indignant remark that Sarah Winter- 
| bourn should take it upon herself to keep watch 
j like a dragon over the widow. For Nelly’s pre- 
j vision was right, and the widow was what the 
men now called her, though women are not 
' addicted to that form of nomenclature. But 
j Sarah Winterb,yam was universally condemned. 
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Now that the poor girl had completed her time j 
of bondage, and conducted herself bo perfectly, j 
why could not that dragon leave her alone?* 
Markham made no remark upon the subject; 
but his* mother, who understood him so well, 
believed he was glad that Sarah Winter bourn 
j>hould be there/ making all visits unseemly. 
Lady Markham thought he was glad of the 
pause altogether, of the impossibility of doing 
anything; and that he was allowed to go on 
without any disturbance in his usual way. She 
had herself made one visit to Nelly, and reported, 
when she came home, that notwithstanding 
the presence ot Sarah, Nelly’s natural brightness 
was beginning to appear, and that soon she 
would be as c^pufjh- as over. That was Lady 
Markham’s view of the subject; and tljpre was 
no doubt that sin* spoke w lth perfect knowledge. 

It was very surprising, accordingly, to the 
ladies, when, some days alter this, Lady Mark- : 
ham’s butler came up-stairs to say that Mrs 
Wiuterboum was at the door, and had sent to [ 
impure win liter his mistress was at home and! 
alone before coming, up-stairs. ‘01 course 1 am 1 
at home,’said Lady M.irklfhm ; ‘1 am always at 
home to Mrs Winterbourn. But to no one else, 
remember, while she is here.’ When the man 
went away with Ids meswige, Lady Markham 
had a moment of hesitation. ‘You may stay,’ 
.die said to Fraigres, ‘as you were present before 
and saw her m her trouble. lint 1 wonder 
what has brought her to town? She did not 
intend to come to town till the end of the 
season She must have something to tell me.— 
O Nelly, how are you, dear?’ she cried, going 
forward and taking the young widow m her j 
arms. Noll\ was m crape iioni top to toe. 
As she had always done what was light, what 
people expet led horn her, she continued to 
do so till the end. A little rim of white 
was under the edge of her close black bonnet 
with its long \eil. ller cufls were white and 
hem-stiUhod in the old-luslnoned ilap way. 
Nothing, in short, could be more dap than 
Nelly’s costume altogether. She was u \ cry 
pattern for widow's; and it was very becoming, 
as that dress seldom fails to he. It would 
have been natural to expect in Nelly’s counte¬ 
nance some consciousness of this, as well as i 
perhaps a something at the corners of her mouth 1 
which should show that, as Lady Markham said, 
.she would soon be as espthjh' as ever I hit there 
was nothing of this in her face. She seemed to 
have stiffened with her crape. She suffered 
Lady Markham’s embrace ratuer than returned 
It. She did not take any notice of Fiances 
She walked^ across the room, sweeping with her 
long dress,’with her long veil like an ensign 
of woe, and sat down with her buck to the light. 
But lor a minute or more she said nothing, and 
listened fe> Lady Markham’s questions without 
even a movement .in reply. 

‘ What is the matter, my dear ? Is it # some¬ 
thing you have to tell me, or have you only got 
tired of the country ? ’ .Lady Markham said, with , 
a look of ahum beginning to appear in her 
face. , • 

‘I am tired of the country,’ said Mrs Winter- 
bourn ; ‘ but I am also tired of everything else, 
so that does not matter much.—Lady Alarkham, 
I .have coiye to tell you a great# ^iece of news. 


My trustee and Mr Winterbourn’s executor, who 
ljjis been at the other end of. the world, has 
come home/ 

* Yes, Nelly ? ’ Lady Markham’s look of alarm 
grew more and more marked. ‘You make me 
very anxious,’ she cried. ‘I am sure something 
has happened that you did not foresee/ 

• ‘Oh, nothing lias happened— that I ought not 
to h.xvo foreseen. 1 always wondered why Sarah 
Winterbourn stuck to me so. The will has been 
opened and read, and 1 know how it all is now’. 
1 lushed to tell you, as you have been so kind/ 

‘Dear Nelly !’ Lady Markham said, not know¬ 
ing, in the growing pertuibatiou of her mind, 
what else to say. 

‘ Mr Wmtei bourn h*is been verylibei.il to me. 
He lias left me everything he can leave, away 
from his heir-at-law. Nothing that is entailed, 
of course ; but there is not very nuu h uuder 
the entail. They tell me 1 will be one of the 
richest women—a wealthy widow/ 

‘ Ary dear Nelly* I am so very glad ; but I am 
not surprised. Mr Winterbourn had a great sense 
of justice. He could not do less for you than 
that/ \ 

‘ Pyil Lady Markham, you have not heard all/ 
It w'ui* not like Nelly Wiufctbourn to speak in 
‘'lull measured tones. There was not the faintest 
sign of the vspihjlc m her tone. Frances, roused 
by the astonished, alaimed look in her mother’s 
face, drew a little nearer almost involuntarily, 
notwithstanding her abstraction in anxieties of 
her own. 

‘Nillv, do you mind Frances being here? ’ 

‘Oil, J wish her to be here! It will do her 
good. If she is going to do--the same as 1 did, 
she ought to know/ She made a pause again; 
Lady Marklmni meanwhile growing pale with 
fright and panic, though she did not know what 
tlieie could be to fear. 

‘ There are some people who had begun to think 
that 1 was not so well “left” as was expected,’ 
she said ; ‘ but they were mistaken. T am very 
w'cll “lell” I am to have the house in (Jrosveuor 
Square, and the Knoll, and all the plate and 
carriages, and three parts or so of Mr Winter- 
bourn’s fortune—so long as I remain Air Wmter- 
bouin’s widow, lie was, as you say, a just man/ 

Then* was a pause. But for something in the 
air which tingled after Nelly’s voice had ceased, 
the listeners would scarcely have been conscious 
that anything man* than ordinary had been said. 
Lady Markham said ‘Nelly?’ m a breathless 
interrogative tone- alarmed by that thrill in the 
air, rather than by the winds, winch were so 
simple in their sound. • 

‘ 0 yes; he had a great sense of justice. So 
long as I remain Mi's Winterbourn, I am to have 
all that. It was his, and 1 was his, and the 
T>”cvpi'rtv i« to be kept together.—Don’t you see, 
Li.fy Markham '—Sarah knew it, and 1 might 
have known, had 1 thought lie had a great 
respect for the name of Winterbourn—not much, 
pel haps, for anything else/ She paused a little j 
then added: ‘That’s ail. I wished you to 
know/ 

‘p my dear,’ cried Lady Markham, ‘is it 
possible—is it possible? You—debarred from 
marrying, debarring lrom everything—at your 
age 1 ’ 

‘Oh, I can do anything I please,’ cried Nelly. 
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*1 can go to the bad if I please. He does not 
ray so long as I behave myself—only so long 
as'l remain the widow Winterbourn. I told you 
they would all call me bo.— Well, they can do it! 
That’& what I am to be all my life—the widow 
Winterbourn.’ 

* Nelly—0 Nelly,’ cried Lady Markham, throw¬ 
ing her arms round her victor. ‘Oh, my pos'r 
child! And liow caa 3 tell --how am 1 to 
tell- V 

‘You can tell everybody, if you please,’ said 
Mrs Winterbourn, freeing herself from the clasp¬ 
ing arms and rising up in her stiff crape. ‘Tie 
had a great sense ot justice, lie doesn’t bay I’m 
to wear weeds all my life. I think 1 mean to 
come ba< k to Grosvenor Square on Monday, and 
pel hap-) give a ball or two, and some dinners, 
to celebulc - for J have come into my fortune, 
don't }ou bee?’ she baid with an unmoved 
face. 

‘Hush, dear—hush! You must not talk like 
that,’ Lady Markham said, holding her arm. 

*Whv not ( Justice is justice, whether for 
linn or in**, I was such a fool as to be w retched 

wiit'ii lie was dying, because- But it appear.- 

that there was no love lost—no love and no 
faith lost, lie did not believe m me, any more 
than J believed in lnm. 1 outwitted linn when 
ho was living, and he outwits me when he Js 
dead.—Do you hear, Frances?—that, is how thing" 
go If yuu do as I did, as I hear j ou are 

going to do- Oh, do it if you please ; 1 

will never inteifere. But make up your mind 
to it—lie will have his revenge on \ou--or 
justice; it is all the same thing.—Good-bye, 
niay Markham. T hope you will countenance 
me. at my first hall—for now 1 have come into 
my fortune, I mean to enjoy myself. Don’t 
you think these things are rather becoming? I 
mean to wear them out. They w ill make a j 
sensation at my parties,’ she said, and for the , 
first time laughed aloud. 

‘Tins is just the first wounded feeling,’ said 
Lady Markham. ‘O Nelly, you must not f!v 1 
m the face of Society. You have always been 
bo good.—No, no; let us think it over. Per¬ 
haps we can find a way out of it. There is 
bound to be a flaw somewhere.’ 

* Good-bye,’ said Nelly. ‘I have not fixed on 
the day for my first At Home ; but the invita¬ 
tions will be out directly Good-bye, Frances. 
You must come—and Sir Thtmu". It will bo 
a fine lesson for Sir Thomas.’ She walked across 
the room to the door, and there stood foi a 
moment, looking back. Sbe looked taller, almost 
grand m still fury and de'Apair with her immov¬ 
able face. But as she stood there, a faint 
eofteuing came to the marble. ‘Tell Geoll—I 
gently/ bhc said, and went away. They could j 
hear the soft sweep of her black robes retiring 
down the stair, and then the door opening, the 
clang of the carnage. 

Lady Markham had dropped into a chair in 
her dismay, and sat with her hands clasped 
and her eyes wide open, listening to these sounds, 
as if they might throw some light on the situa¬ 
tion. The consequences which might follow 
from Nelly’s freedom had been heavy on her 
heart; and it was possible that by-and-by the 
strange newb plight bring the usual comfort; but 
in the meantime, consternation overwhelmed her. 


‘As long as she remains bis widow' 1 ’ she said 
to herself in a tone of horror, as the tension 
of her nerves yielded andi the carriage drove 
away. ‘And bow am I to tell him—gently ; 
how am 1 to toll linn gently?’ she cried. It 
was as if a great catastrophe had overwhelmed 
the house. 

In an hour or so, however, Lady Markham 
recovered her energy, and began to think 
whether there might he any way out of it. ‘I 
will tell you/ she cried suddenly ; ‘ there is your 
uncle Cavendish, Frames He is a great lawyer. 
D any man can find a flaw in the will, he 
will do it.’ She rang the bell at once, and 
unbred the carnage. ‘But, 0 dear,’ she said, ‘I 
forgot. Lady Mohora is coming about Trotter’s 
Buildings the* place in Whitechapel. T cannot 
go. Whatever may happen, I cannot go to-day. 
But, my dear, you have never taken any pail 
as yi t; \ on need not bt.iv for t 1 i- meeting; 
and besides, you are a favourite .u Poitl.md 
Place; you uie the be"t person to go. You 

ian t-11 your mule Cavendish- Stop; I 

will write a note/ Lady Muihlntm cried Hut 
was alway- the luo-fc satisfactory plan m every 
ia.se She sent her daughter to get leady for 
going out; and she herself d.tslied oil m two 
minute" four sheets of the chared, statement, a 
pm is of tlux whole ta*e Mr (\wendish, like 
most people, liked Lady Maikham ; he did not 
shaVe hi" wife’" prejudices ; and France" was a 
hivuiuite. Sunly, moved by llic.w* two influences 
lombmcd, lie would bestir Imnseli and find a 
flaw in the will! 

In less lluii lull an hour from the time of 
Mi." Wiutoi bourns dcpaiture, Frame" found 
herself alone in the brougham, going towards 
PoiHand Place. JJer mmd was not ahsoined 
in Nelly Wmtu bourn. She was not old enough, 
or sufficiently mod to the ways ot So< n ly, to 
appreciate the tiagedy m this iase. Nelly’s 
honor at the moment of her husluudV death 
she had understood ; hut Nelly’s It agio solemnity 
now struck her as with a jarring note. Indeed, 
Frances had iicur leuim i to think of money 
as she ought. And vet, how anxious she was 
about money! 3low' litr thoughts returned as 
soon as she fell herself alum- and free to pursue 
them, to the question winch devoured her heart. 
It was a relit 1 to her to he thus free, thus alone 
and silent, that she might think of it. If she 
could hut have driven on and on lor a hun¬ 
dred miles or so, to think of it, to find a solu¬ 
tion for her problem ! But even a single mile 
was something; for before she had got through 
the long line of -Piccadilly, a sudden inspiration 
came to her mind. The one person in the world 
whom she could ask for help was.the person 
whom she was on her way to see - her aunt 
Cavendish, who w r as rich, with whom she was 
a favourite, who was on the other side, ready 
to sympathise w’itli all that belonged to the life 
of Bordighera, in opposition to Eaton Square. 
Nelly Winterbourn and her troubles fled like 
shadows from Frances’ mind. To be truly dis¬ 
interested, to be always mindful of other people’s 
interests, it is well to have few os possible 
of one’s own. 

Mrs Cavendish received her, as always, with 
a sort of combative tenderness, os if in. com¬ 
petition for Ue.r favour with some powerful 
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adversary unseen. There a\ as in her a constant 
readiness to outbid that adversary, to offer more 
than she dfd, of which Frances was usually 
uncomfortably conscious, but which to-day 
stimulated her like a cordial ‘I suppose you 
are beiijg taken to all sorts of places?' she said. 
* J wish I had not given up society so much; 
1 >ut when the season is over, and the fine people 
arc all in the country, then you will see that 
we have not forgotten you.—lias Sir Thomas 
tome with you, Frances? 1 supposed, perhaps, 
you had come to tell me’- 

‘Sir Thomas?’ Francos said with much sur¬ 
prise ; but she was too much occupied with 
concerns more interesting to ask what her aunt 
could mean. ‘Oh, aunt Charlotte,’ she said, ‘I 
have come to speak to you oi something I am 
very, Aery much interested about.’ In«al 1 sin¬ 
cerity, she had begotten the original scope ol 
her mission, and only remembered her own 
anxiety And then she told her stoiy — Imw 
Captain C.iunt, the sou of her old friend, the 
\ounge*.t, llie one that was best beloved, bad 
come to town—-bow he had made lilends who 
were not—-nice—who mad# linn play and lose 
n.oaev— though he had no money. 

‘Of course, my dear, J know—Lord Maihham 
and lii-s set.’ 

At this Fiances coloured high. ‘Tt was not 
Markham, Maikham has found out for me. 
It was home—fallows who had no mercy, he 
said.’ 

‘ O \ es; the) are nil the same Bet. I am very 
s<>riy that an innocent girl like jem should be 
in any way mixed up with siudi people*. 
"Whether Lord Markham pltwks the pigeon 
him-el I, or get* some of his friends to do 
it 1 - 

‘ Aunt Chailotte, now you take away mv last 
hope; for Maikliam is my In other; and T will 
never, never ask any one to help me who speaks 
so of my brother—he is always so kind, so 
kind to me.’ 

* 1 don’t see what opportunity he has ever had 
to be kind to you,’ said Mrs Cavendish. 

But Frances in her disappointment would not 
1 1 ilen. She turned away her head, to get rid, 
so far as was possible, of the blinding tears— 
those tears which would come in spite of her, 
notwithstanding gll the efforts she could make. 

‘ 1 IiJld a little* hope in you,’ Francos said ; ‘ but 
now I have none, none. My mother sees lum 
every day; if he lives, she will have su\ed Ins 
**life. But I cannot a*»k her for what I want. I 
cannot ask her for more— she has done* so much. 
And now, you make it impossible for me to 
ask you! ’ 

If Francos had studied how to move her aunt 
Lest, bIic cdkld not have hit upon a more effectual 
way. _ ‘My dear child,’ cried Mrs Cavendish, 
hurrying, to her, drawing her into her arms, 
‘what is it, what is it that moves you so 
much? Of whom are you speaking? His life? 
pilose life is in danger? And what is # it you 
want? If yon think I, your father's only sister, 
will do less for you than Lady Markham 

does-! Tell *me, my dear, tell me what is 

it veni want ? ’ * 

Then Frances continued her story. IIow young 
Gaunt was ill of a brain-fever, and rjved about 
his losses, and the black and jed, and of his 
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mother in mourning (with an additional ache 
in her heart, Frances suppressed all mention of 
Onstnnce), and how she understood, though 
nobody else did, that the Gaunts were not rich, 
that even the illness itself would tax all their 
resources, and that the money, the debts to pay, 
would rum them, and break their hearts. ‘I 
don’t say he has not been wrong, aunt Charlotto 
—oli, 1 suppose he lias been very wrong!— 
but thr^o lie* is lying: Mid oh, how pitiful it 
is to hear him ' and the old general, who was 
so proud of him; and Mis (Jaunt, dear Mrs 
(jaunt, who always was so good to tue !’ 

‘Frances, mv child—1 am not a hard-hearted 
woman, though you seem to think so—1 can 
understand all that. I am very, very sorry for 
the poor mother ; and for the young man o\ cn, 
who lias been led astray ; but I don’t see what 
you can do.’ 

‘ Wliat! ’ cried Frances, her eyes flashing 
through her tears—‘for their son, who is the 
same as a brother—for them, whom J have 
always known, who have helped to bring me 
up?- Oh, you don’t know how people live where 
there are only a few of them, where there is 
no society, if you say that. It he hud been ill 
therff, at home, we should all have nursed him, | 
every one. We should have thought of nothing 
elec. We would have cooked for him, or gone 
ei rands, or done anything. Perhaps, those women 
are better; 1 don’i know'. But to tell me that 
A'on don’t know what 1 could do. Oh,’ cried 
llie girl, springing to her feet, throwing up her 
baud'*, ‘ if I had the money, if I had only the 
money, T know Avliat l would do 1 ’ 

Mr- Cavendish was a woman avIio did not 
spend money, avIio had everything she wanted, 
a\ ho thought little of what wealth could pro¬ 
cure ; hut she was the Quixote* in her heart 
which so many women are wdiere great things 
are in question, though not in small. ‘Money?’ 
Avitli a faint quaver of alarm in her A'oicc. ‘My 
clear, ll it Ava*« anything that was feasible, any¬ 
thing tliat was right, and you Avanted it very 
much—the money might be* found,’ she saiu. 
The position, however, was too strange to be 
mastered iu a moment, and difficulties rose as 

she* spoke.- ‘A young man. People might 

suppose- And then Sir Thomas—what would 

Sir Thomas think?’ 

‘ That is w by I came to you; for he will not 
give me my own money— if T haw any money. ! 
Aunt Chaiiotte, if you Avill give it me now, I 
will pay you hack as soon as I am of age. Oh, I 

I don’t want to take it from you—I want- 

If everything could l>e paid before he is better, 
before he knows—if i\e could hide it, so that 
the general and lus mother should never find 
out. That would be worst of all, if they Avere 
to find out—it Avmild break their hearts. Oh, 
aunt Charlotte, she thinks there is no one like 
him. She lows him so; more than—more than 
any one here—and to find out all that would 
break her heart.’ 

Mrs Cavendish rose too, and stood up with 
her face turned towards the door. ‘I can’t tell 
what is the mutter with me,’ she said; * I can 
scarcely hear what you are saying. I wonder 
if I am going to be ill, or what it is. I thought 
just then I heard a voice. Surely there is 
some one at the door. I am sure I heard a j 
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voice- Oh, a voice you ought to know, if it 

was true. Frances—I will think of all that 

after—just now- He must be dead, or fise 

he is here !’ 

Frances, who thought of no possibility of death 
Rave to one, caught her aunt’s arm with a cry. 
The great house was very still—soil carpets 
everywhere—the distant sound of a closing door 
scarcely penetrating from below'. Yet there Mas 
something, that iamt Viuman stir which ir more 
subtle than sound. They stood and waited, the 
elder woman penetrated by sudden excitement 
and alarm, she could not tell why; the girl 
indifferent, yet ready for any wonder in the 
susceptibility of her anxious state. As they 
stood, not knowing what they expected, the 
door opened slowly, and» there suddenly stood 
in the opening, like two people in a dream— 
Constance, sinilmg, drawing alter her a taller 
figure. Frances, w ith a start of ania/ement, threw 
from her her aunt’s arm, which she held, and 
calling ‘Father!’ threw herself into Warmg’s 
arms. 


THE GORSE. 

In spring, many a waste common and heath is 
bright with the showy, golden flowers of the 
gorse. It we pluck and examine one of these 
flowers, we shall find that in all essential points it 
is similar to that of the pea. The gorse, in hu t, 
belongs to the great natural order of plants which 
includes the peas, the vetches, the clovers, and 
a host of other well-known flowers. Now, this 
pea tribe is interesting to the scientific botanist 
because of the many modifications which have 
occurred in past time among the different species 
belonging to it. Perhaps the most common of 
these modifications is the conversion of leaves into 
tendrils, by aid of which, plants like the peas 
ami the vetches climb some distance from the 
ground, and so gain light and air which would 
have been excluded in a lower position. 

The gorse affords us an excellent instance of 
modification in another direction. Any one who 
examines the gorse carefully cannot fail to be 
struck with its entire want of leaves ; it is simply 
one mass of thorns and spines. The question at 
once suggests itself, lias the plant always been 
possessed of these organs, or was there a time 
when it was clothed with loaves, like ordinary 
plants? We shall be better able to answer that 
question by considering for a few moments one 
or two other plants of a prickly character. Let 
us take the bramble and the hawthorn. It is 
quite apparent at first sight that there is a dif¬ 
ference between the prickles of the bramble and 
those of the hawthorn, and this difference is 
proved by further examination. If the thorn of 
a bramble be pressed laterally w’ith the thumb, 
the branch being meanwhile held firmly in the 
hand, it breaks away from the stem quite easily, 
leaving a smooth Bear behind ; hut if the prifkle 
of a hawthorn be treated in the same manner, 
it snaps abruptly, leaving a jagged rupture, and 
showing that it was connected with the internal 


wood of the stem. The truth is that the thorn 
of the bramble is a modified hair, while that of 
the hawthorn is an arrested or aborted branch. 
Here, then, is a difference in origin between 
organs serving the same purpose—namely, pro¬ 
tecting from browsing animals the tender green 
shoots and leaves. < 

But the gorse has gone a step further, for not 
only have the branches been modified into thorns, 
but the leaves themselves have been modified 
into spines. If a few of the seeds of the gorse 
be planted in a spot where they can be observed, 
it will be found that the plant, instead of coming 
np ready-armed with spines, as might be expected, 
comes up with the characteristic threc-lobed leaf 
of the, clovers , and continued observation will 
show in an interesting manner the gradual eon- 
\ersion of these leaves into spines. Now, what 
does this mean? Its coining up with ordinary 
leaves points to a period m its liM ay when it 
was wholly clothed with these leaves. The plant 
was, however, exposed to so many dangers that, 
to insure its existence, part of the brunches and 
leaves weie modified into piiekles, to protect it 
against browsing animals ; and in proee~> of time, 
the htiuggle became so fierce, that all the foliage 
leaves had to be converted into these defensive 
organs This change was necessarily very gradual, 
and worked out only in the course of ages. The 
metamorphose is, however, so complete, that the 
original leaves are now produced only at a very 
early stage in the life of the individual plant— 
a stage which corresponds to a remote period in 
the history of the iace. 

The gorse, however, could not make this change 
vuthout making many others. Leaves are not 
useless appendages; on the contrary, they per¬ 
form important functions. If w r e strip the thm 
t-kin from the lower surface of an ivy leaf, and 
put it under a microscope, we shall find it 
crowded with countless little mouth-like openings, 
technically known as ‘stomata.’ These mouths 
open and shut according to the state of the 
weather, and it is by means of them that com¬ 
munication is maintained between the internal 
parts of the leaf and the air. Many persons 
think that plants derive all their sustenance from 
the ground, the fact being that they get a very • 
largo portion of it from the air. Air contains 
carbonic acid gas. When air is admitted by these 
stomata into the interstices of the cells in the 
interior of leaves, their green colouring matter 
has the power, under the action of sunlight, of 
breaking up the carbonic acid gas into its con¬ 
stituent elements of caibon and oxygen ; the 
carbon being fixed or retained in the body of 
the plant, and the oxygen being freely returned 
into the air. In this way the plant gets a gregfc 
part of its food. Now, stomata are newly always 
confined to leaves, and tlfey are generally found 
on the under surface of these appendages. The 
reason of this is that, being on 'the under sur¬ 
face, they escape the fierce heat of the sun, 
and so act freely and regularly. In some plants, 
however, such as the leek, w’hose leaves grow 
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perpendicularly, and whose surfaces are therefore 
equally exposal, the stomata are spread indif¬ 
ferently over each side. In water-plant*, again, 
wlfose. leaves float on the surface of the water, 
the stomata are confined almost entirely to the 
upper surface—a remarkable exception to the 
general rule. But the gorse has no leaves. 
What, then, has become of its stomata? if a 
moderately young plant be examined, a very 
unusual ieatute will be noticed. In most plants 
as huge as the gorse, the green colouring is 
confined to the leaves, but in the gorse, we find 
that the whole plant —spines, thorns, and stem— 
is green. The conversion of foliage leaves into 
defensive organs has necessitated this change. A 
spine does not give such a large spread of surface 
as a leaf ; and if the stomata of the gor^p were 
confined wholly to the spines, the plant would 
soon lose that hard,* woody, resisting character 
which nukes its defences so formidable. Coiee- 
qiuntlv, spine, thorn, and Mom are green, and 
one and all ure crowded with the little mouth- 
like organs found only on the leaves of ordinary 
plants The loss of Mirface involved by the 
change of leaves into spines Is thus compensated, 
and the plant getting m thi" way sufficient food- 
mateiial, is able. In its strong, hardy character, 
to bike a good position in tlie struggle for 
exi-.fi mv. Doubtless, these two < lunges of whn li 
wo have been spiking went on sole by side, 
the range of the stomata gradually extending as 
the h axes xveiv more and more perfectly modified 
into spines, 

A habit xerv xailuable lo the plant seems fo 
have been inquired and perfected Mmiillaneou-U 
with the development of spines, and that i- the 
power of ioicibly ejedmg its seeds. In hot 
Mimmet weather, it h no unusual thing to hr air, 
in the neighbourhood of si gurse-dad common, 
the slurp ci adding noise of the pods as they 
open ami shoot the seeds on all sides. By this 
method of need-dissemination, gorse plant* gia- 
dually extend themselves, and so grow in vast 
compact masses, often covering large areas. This 
mode of giovvth is of great advantage to llie 
plants. It adds to the effectiveness of their 
defensive organs ; and by its density, .and con¬ 
sequent shade, prevents any but a few favoured 
plants from growing in the same soil. In the 
ilovverjjig season, too, it increases the general 
attractiveness, the combined brilliancy of count¬ 
less blossoms being much more likely, by their 
splendour, to allure fertilising insects, than the 
display ot a single plant. 

These few points on which we have touched 
<fo not by nuy means exhaust, the noticeable 
features of the gorse, but ihev serve to show 
how interesting a plant it is. We have seen that 
it has not always been what it is now. By 
tracing the development of the individual plant, 
we get a glimpse of the gorse m bygone times, 
and see—faintly if may be, but no less surely— 
the many changes through which it has pissed. 

I low successful these modifications have “been, 

* how beneficial they lye to the plant, every 
common and heuth testifies. Wherever the gorse 
is seen, it is green and flourishing. Being 
destitute of leaves, it holds forth no attraction 
either to browsing mammals or nibbling rodents ; 
and should either of these he tempted # to attack 
its tender ^jreen stems, it keeps, both alike at 


bay with its array of formidable spines. The 
o^o, in short, is one of many plants which 
ave derived inestimable advantages from judi¬ 
cious mollification. 


AT Tit EVEN NA COTTAGE. 

• I5Y T. XV. SPEIGHT. 

A*KTp»Y IN' EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

It is generally conceded that there are fexv 
prettier places oil the south-west coast of England 
than Boscoinbc Regis, and that is no scant praise. 
It is little more than a scattered liamlct, with 
a fexv old-fa*liioned houses of the better kind 
and a score or so of “detached villas, built on 
th<? slope of a hill and fronting the sea. As 
vet, to the annual shoal of Cockney excursion lots, 
Boscoinbc Regis is a terra huognita, for which 
happy mummify it is doubtless indebted to the 
fact of its being ti*clo/.cn 111110 -. from the nearest 
railway station. Still, those who live there all 
the year round are by 110 i^eans so buried alive 
and shut out from the great world—especially 
dining the summer and autumn months—as some 
people might imagine. If the board 1 tig-houses, 
like llie visitor-., aie not very numerous, it can 
[ be salely a vernal that they are select and some¬ 
what exclusive; and many families who find 
Boscombe Regis agree both with their constitu¬ 
tions ,uid their pockets, have a happy knack of 
coming year alter year, in wdncli case it need 
scarcely be s.nd that the oftener they find their 
way there the more welcome they are made, 
i But not even dining the depth of winter is 
| Boscombe entirely cut off from the woihl and 
left to staguate alone. Its air is so balmy, its 
teniperatuie so equable, and it is so sheltered 
and shut in from cold winds, that many people 
of delicate health find it suits them between 
October and March better than any other locality, 
and consequently make it tlieir headquarters 
during the period in question. 

One of the prettiest, if one of the smallest, of 
the Bom ombe x ilia's is entitled Trevennn Cottage. 
It is a white two-storied house, festooned with 
creepers of various kinds, and standing in its 
own grounds, half-way up the slope, of the hill. 
From the terrace in front of it there is a 
splendid view of the bay and of the high yellow 
headlands which shut it 111 like two protecting 
amis. • 

When old Mrs Bevmgton, who had lived at 
the Cottage for twenty year-, died, her nephew, 
who inhented her properly, and who was a busy 
London man, at. once advertised it as being to 
let furnished. Not long did it remain empty. 
One sunny afternoon, within a couple of months 
of the old lady’s death, a fly from Mumpton 
Junction brought two gentlemen and a lady, 
who at once proceeded to take possession of 
Trevenna Cottage. Several boxes of luggage 
were brought by the local carrier later on. 

The new occupants of the Cottage proved to 
be a ceitain Captain Avory, liis wile, and a 
relative of theirs—a gentleman in an advanced 
stage of pulmonary disease. In the course of 
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the forenoon following his arrival, Captain Avoir fifty years of age it seemed somewhat out of 
inquired his way to the house of Dr Majljeld, place. 

the elder of the two medical practitioners of Ur Mayfield called at Trcvenna Cottage in 
■which Boscombe llegis could boast, and handed the course of the day, where lie was received by 
his card to the servant who answered liis ring, the captain, who introduced him in the first 
At this time, Ur Mayfield was close on sixty place to Mrs Avory, and secondly to his cousin, 
years of age. Ho w.is a good-hearted, simple- the doctor's patient that was to he, Mr Edward 
minded practitioner of the old Bchool, clinging to Savornc. Mrs Avory, a small-featured, rather 
the methods of treatment which were iu vogue fragile -looking woman, although considerably 
when he first started in life. Having some Ai-ungcr thin her husband, must yet have seen 
private means of his own, he could afford to take }• :• t'i'i!:», si* birthday. She was quiet in all 
life m the easy-going fashion which host suited her nunements, and had one ol‘ those low, almost 
him, and more than once he had been known caressing voices which sound so soothingly in 
to turn over a lucrative patient to his brother- the ears of the sick. She had long white e>e- 
praclitioner, who was burdened with an expensive lashes, which gave her a somewhat peculiar 
w ife and a numerous family. appearance ; and the moment she began to talk 

When Ur Mayfield entered the room into to aiyv one, her eyes liegau to blink and kept 
which Captain Avory had been u-luied, that on blinking as long ns she continued talking, 
gentleman at once intiodueed himself as the new She had thin firm-set lip-,' which rarely unbent 
occupant of Trcvenna Cottage. into a smile; mid depute the fra„»iiiy of her 

‘If you will call when next you are that appearance, mid her luw pleasant f* n-**., she gave 
way, I shall feel obliged,’ he said ‘ It is u one the impression of being a woman of indomit- 
eousin of mine whom I mil desirous that you able will—a will bclote whidi that of her 
should see. A sad ease, poor fellow! Constimp- husband would he as a reed sleiX'-n by tin’ wind, 
tion in an aggrauited form, so I have been There can l»e lilfle doubt, in fuel, that Mrs 
given to understand. Sim e he returned from Avory was the virtual head of the household 
Australia, the climate of which did not suit him, at Trcvenna Cottage. 

he lias been living in the north of England. In our thoughts we generally u--oeule th.it 
His lungs were always dcluate; and last winter, dire disease, consumption, with the vmiig-with 
having had the misfortune to be snowed up for those who are still m the spring-lime ol‘ lile ; 

about twenty hours m the drift of a Scotch but when Ur Mayfield enl< red Mr Savenn s 

railway, we have now before us the deplorable loom, he perceived that liis patient was a man 
result. The medical man who lias he< n attend- of forty, or even a year or two nv>ie than that, 
mg linn since the beginning of liis illness has A dark-haired, dark-bearded, sallow-laced man lie 
articled him here as—1 am afraid to think—a was with hollow cheeks, and deep-set o\c<?, in 
lost resoun e.’ whnli smouldered a sort of sullen lire. He w'as 

‘ If his lungs are naturally delicate,’ said the coughing as the doctor entered the room, and 
doctor, ‘I should have thought that, the Anglia- liis cough told half the * 'e M '*•’{•<hi .,t i'tm 
J fuu climate would be far more likely to suit beside him, and when he v •■h'.i u • .-'i i, 

him than that of England.’ proceeded to put a few luicf question-, to him, 

Captain Avory shook his head. ‘Edward is which ho answered readily enough, but with an 
not of a communicative disposition. 1 can give air of indiflercnce, as though both questions and 
you no particulars. I only judge that the climate answers were already familiar to him. 
did not agree with him, from a few casual ‘I think, for my own satisfaction, and pro- 
remarks winch lie has let diop lrum time to Mil mg you have no objection, that I should 
time.’ like to sound your chest to-morrow,’ the doctor 

I)r Mayfield promised to call at Trcvenna said. 

Cottage in the course, of the afternoon, and with ‘ l had much rather you did nothing of 

that the captain went his way. the kind,’ he answered, with a sort of weary 

It can scarcely he said that flic doctor was petulance. ‘ My client lias Keen sounded twice 
very favourably impressed by C.iptaiu Avory; already. Why go tlumigh the process a third 
and yet, when he came to think over their tune? You know better than 1 can tell you 
interview, he was at a loss to specify even to that I am a doomed man. Pray, let me linger' 
himself what was the particular trait or feature out mv few remaining days as quietly as may 
about his visitor which rendered him objection- be. T shan't be here long to trouble any one.’ , 
able; but that he was objectionable to him he The doctor's heart cilioed his words: doomed 
could not deny. The captain was a slightly lie was indeed. , 

built, floiid-tornplcxioned man of forty-five or Captain Avory joined his visitor at the garden 
fifty years of age, partially bald, such hair gate and walked with him down the lane. ‘I 
as he lmd left at the Rides of his head being am afraid yon find my cousin in a very, poor 
carefully brushed forward so as to droop m a way, doctor '(’ he said. 

limp wisp in front of each of his rather large ‘1 should certainly have .preferred to find 

red cars. He had a boldly curved aquiline nose, him better in health than he is.’ 

and a sandy moustache, through the rift of which ‘Ah, I fear poor dear Edward is not long for 

his long sharp teeth gleamed whenever he smiled, this world,’ he remarked with a sigh. 

which he hau a knack of doing very often. It ‘We are none of us long for this world, if 

w'as when he smiled that the doctor likedohim it comes to that,’ replied the, doctor tartly. 

least. He affected a certain jaunty juvenility There was something m the captain’s manner 

of manner which had not the air of being rather than in his words which irritated him, 

qu’te natural. It might have suited him when and yet he could not have told why. 

he was a quarter of a century younger, but at Captain Av^ry changed the subject abruptly, 
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ami after a little talk on indifferent topics, the saw nothing of Mrs Preedy, nor did any one there 
two men partocLat the corner of the lane. mention her name. 

Alter this, I)r Mayfichl called. at Trevenna *No sick man could have been more assidu- 
Cot&ge almo.st daily, and for a time it seemed I on,sly waited upon than was Mr Savernc. Mrs 
ns it the soft balmy air of Boscombc, ozonised j A\oVy was indefatigable in her attentions; she 
by the hrffath of the great Atlantic, was effecting was continually lio\ ermg around him, and for 
a tulicul improvement m his patient's condition; ever trying to anticipate his slightest wish. In 
and yet he knew hut too well that such improve- fact, the dot tor somehow got the idea into his 

ment could be but temporal y. For the fhvt In ad tliat there were time* wlieu Mr Saverno 

month or so the sick man's appetite grew would lain*have dispensed with such continuous 
Letter, his eyes looked brighter, and lias cheeks attentions, that he would like to have been 

a tulle less hollow. ‘1 never feel chilled here, Kit more to lumndf, and that now and then 

a-> 1 iwd to do so often at Stn-, at the Mr,-. A\oiy's pen-i'-tont kindness worned him 

jdace J was last at in the noitli,’ he said more into an irritability wlinli was anything but 

than once. Dr Mayfield rcmaikod to himself, beneficial to him. lie that as it ruav, Mrs 

as a somewhat curious fact, that neither he Avory’s demeanour never varied, nor apparently 
nor tin* captain nor Min A\orv ever bj any was any expense spared to giatify the whims 
cfiance mentioned the name of the place from or fancies of the sick man. 

wlinh they had com?; it was always alluded Alter a time, it seemed to Dr Mayfield that 

* to vaguely as ‘the uoith.’ Mrs A\orv was considerably overtaxing her 

lAeiy line day for Mime weeks Mr SaAerne strength—this was after Mr Savernc had become 
wm ' wheeled out in a J kith-chair with Ci plain much woise ; ami he hinted a.s much to her, 
Aaoiv m attmdaiue. lie liked to be diawn and siigg<*sted tin* ad visibility of obtaining the 
up and down the i-lmvli of linn acIIoaa sands sen kin ot a trained nuiv*, so as to relic\e 

at the Jicad of flic* b.n. Bui? alter a time there herself in some measure. But she only shook 

< in*i a loiii/isli spill of ba<I we. it her; and her In ad, and set those firm lips of hers still 
whin the line am -atIn r letuined, Mr SaA'erne unue firmly. ‘I could not reconcile it to my 
aa as surprised, allboiigli tin* doctor Ava< not, conscience,’ she said, ‘to uIIoav dear Edward to 
t< find bow iiiii'li more qun kly Ins out- be waited upon by a lured nurse, AA’bile I have 
door exorcise, g. nlje though it Av.it*, tiled linn, health and strength to attend to lmn myself, 
than it had d<»m prevnimlw A little A\lulc No, Dr Mayfield; vou must just alloAV me to 
loiiga, and the liath-ihair had to be dmeanled ; go on in my oavh av.iv. It will be time enough 
and all that the m< k man could do A\as to to claim assistance when 1 break down.’ 

have Ins comb wheeled out on the tciraie and Tt aa'i\s quite evident liom the first that Mr 

linn* j i < line in lhe suu lor a little ivlnlr dining S.iverne Alas a man of resened and imcommuni- 
the Avarni' -t part of lhe d.iy. The end ami-. t.diAe disposition Vet occasionally, Avlieu not 
drawing peneptibK nearer. pies^ed for time, l>r Mayfubl would .sit down 

Olio foienoon, AAlnle Mr Savernc Avas still by him for a little Avlule and attempt to draw 
si long enough to get out in the Bath-chair, him into coin erMtnui by startiug some topic 
Dr Slay field cneuitilcicd bun a- lie. aams being avIihIi lie thought avouKI be likely to interest 
draw u along by Timothy Bmuc ; but this tune, lmn. But nothing seemed to interest bun except 
for a wonder, he n*as not accompanied bv Cap- very faintly, and before long the genial, <batty 
tain Avoiy, but by a person ot lhe opposite old man would have to gho up the efiort us 
sex. Bunco stop]ied instinctively as, the doctor hopeless. Just about that time, the doctor had 
drcAV near, and lie m Ins turn came to a stand, a nephew who was on the point of going out 
After a ie.AV words bad passed between them, to settle m Australia, and it seemed to him that 
Mr SaAerne said with a nod of Ins head: ‘This Mr Saverno, alter his long residence m that 
is my—1 mean, a relntiA’e of mine, Mrs Preedy, country, might be able t<> furnish him with some 
who has nude a long journey on purpose lo see information Avhitli would be of service to liis 
me.—M*u ia, this gorftleman is"Dr Mayfield, who is young lulative. But when the subject Avas 
doing his best to patch me up for a little. Avlule.’ broached, he saw that lie had unwittingly 
Mrs Preedy and the doctor bowed; and then tombed a sore point. A faint llusli came into 
Lly? latter Avent on to make a few remarks the sick man’s cheeks. ‘If you don’t mind, 
about Boscombc, and how beneficial its climate doctor, I Avould rather not talk about Australia,’ 
often proved to people m delicate health. Mrs lie said ; ‘my experiences in that country were 
Preedy listened and smiled family, but, like not ot a pleasant kind, And I don’t care to have 
her relative* she amis apparently a person of few them revived in my nuynory.’ 
words. Slie was a woman whose age might be Dr Mayfield hastened to apologise, 
judged to be nearer forty than thirty, lu person But if Mr Savernc av.v> reticent and uncoin- 
she was tall, gaunt, and angular. She had u municative in lus intercourse with his medical 
prominent Aose and high cheek-bones, and she attendant, he was equally so, as far as could be 
was what is generally termed ‘hard-featured.’ judged, in Ins relations with the captain and 
She looked like a woman who had been sehqpled Mrs Avoiy. When it Avas necessary for him to 
by Unueli trouble, and whom nothing now could speak to them or to answer some question of 
greatly move. She was (he-sed entirely in black, theirs, Avliat lie had to say wais couched in the 
but her garments were not those of a person lewe&t possible words. He seemed to accept all 
in affluent circunwicftiec*. their attentions and all their efforts to render 


After a littkr desultory talk, chiefly on the him comfortable as if they were no more than 
doctor’s side, the latter raised his hat, and the lus due, and entirely as a matter of course. For 
little procession moved sIoavIv on its way* Next Captain Avory he appeared to have conceded 
day, when hg called at the Cottagef Dr Mayfield an especial dislike. More than once the doctor 
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noticed his eyes follow the retreating form of 
that gentleman with a strange sullen gle£^n in 
them, as though he were nursing some deep- 
rooted feeling of animosity against him. 

Simple-minded and unsuspicious as Dr May- 
field was by nature, he yet had a feeling that 
within the four walls of Trevenna Cottage lav 
hidden a mystery of some kind, the key to which 
he knew not where to look for. 

By-and-by it came to pass that the sick man 
could no longer get out of doors, although he 
could still sit up for a couple of hours daily, 
propped up with pillows in an easy-chair. The 
end was drawing near with rapid strides, and 
he knew it; but no one ever heard him give 
utterance to the slightest murmur or complaint 
of any kind. Mis Avory was now compelled 
to call in some one to assist her. The person 
she selected was not a traiuetl nurse, but a middle- 
aged woman from a neighbouring village, who 
had had the charge of an invalid gentleman for 
se\ eral jears, and was consequently at home in 
a sickioom. 

It was no surprise to Dr Mayfield when, on 
making his usual call one morning, lie found 
that Mrs Broody had arrived since his lest visit. 
She was sitting by Mr Saverne’s side as he went 
in, holding one of the invalid’s hand* m both ot 
hers; but she at once rose, bowed, and let t the 
room. He tound her waiting for him in the 
garden at the termination of his visit. 

‘ He is worse—much worse than I expected 
to find lnm,’ she said abruptly as the doctor drew 
near. 

‘ Every thing is being done for him that can 
he done, lie lacks for nothing.’ 

‘O yes, 1 know all that. I am not complain¬ 
ing,’ she replied with something like a sob in 
'her voice. Then after a moment or two she 
said : ‘ I have a little favour to ask of you, Dr 
Mayfield.’ 

‘Anything that T can do for you, Mrs Preedy, 
I shall bo happy to do.’ 

‘It ia only to beg of you to let me know—to 
send me a telegram—before the end comes, ho 
that I may be in time to sec him once again m 
this world.’ 

‘But surely the captain or Mrs Avory’- 

‘ No, no; it is no use trusting to them,’ she 
interrupted. ‘ They would not send lor me; 
they would rather 1 did not see him again.—Here 
is my address,’ she added as she slipped a scrap 
of paper into Ins hand. ‘You will send me a 
telegram, will you not, so that I may be in 
timer 

‘ I will; I promise.’ 1 

‘ Oh, thank you—thank you 1 ’ she cried ; and 
with that her hard face softened and her eyes 
became suffused with tears. ‘He is my brother, 
and he has always been very dear to me/ she 
added simply ‘ But that is a secret which I ought 
not to have told you ; only, I know that with 
you it will he quite safe/ 

What new phase of mystery was here ! The 
doctor went his way thoroughly puzzled. 

Mr Savernc became weaker day by day. On 
calling one morning and stopping quietly into 
his room, Dr Mayfield found him asleep. Mrs 
Dempster, the nurse, was _ sitting by his side. 
While the doctor was gazing at his wan and 
wasted features, the dying man began to move 


uneasily and to mutter in his sleep. ‘ Florae, my 
darling Florae, why don’t you come, to me?’ he , 
said. Then after a pause : * They keep you from 
me—they won’t let you come near me—wretches 
that they are ! ’ 

‘Does he often talk in his sleep?’ inquired 
the doctor of the nurse. t 

Before the woman could answer, Mrs Avory 
answered for her. She had entered the room 
m her usual noiseless fashion. ‘ It is only during 
the last lew days that he has begun to ramble 
m his sleep/ she replied, blinking rapidly with 
her eyes. 

‘ Who is the “ Florae,” if I may ask, to whom 
he was alluding just now 1 ’ 

‘That is more than any of us know. We 
nevqr heard him mention her name till the 
other evening, when he was asleep. (’upturn 
Avory’s opinion is that the person dear Edward 
alludes to must be some one he kmw in Aus¬ 
tralia. Certainly, we are not acquainted with 
any one of that name in England. 

On making lnft customary call about a week 
later, Dr Mayfield saw that the end was now 
very near. After leaving the bedroom, be sought 
I the captain and Mrs Avory, who were just finish¬ 
ing breakfast. ‘If then* is any one—any rela¬ 
tives or friends/ be said, ‘who would like to 
see Mr Savernc before it is too late, 1 think it 
Mould be advisable to sunpnou them without 
delay.’ 

They looked at each other for a moment, and 
then the captain said: ‘Thank you, doctor, for 
telling us; but 1 don’t think it will be needful 
1o summon any one -m fact, 1 mnv tell you 
that there is no one to summon. We are dear 
Edwaid’s only near relatives ; and as for friend*— 

T opine that he left most of them behind m 
Australia.’ 

‘Mrs Preedy 1 ?’ the doctor ventur'd to sug- 

The captain frowned ‘Mrs Preedy is only a 
very distant relation/ be amaveied ; ‘and as .she 
was here so short a tune ago, I see no necessity 
for her to come again. Besides, she is very poor, 
and can ill afford so long a journey. 1 shall 
of course inform her when all is over.’ 

The doctor bowed, bade the pair good-morning, 
and went 

Mrs Preedy only a distant relative !, Whv, 
she herself had told him that she was Mr 
Saveme’s sister, and, somehow, he felt that he 
would take her word in preference to that, .of 
the captain. He had given her his promise 
that he would summon her when it became 
necessary to do bo, and the time was now come, 
lie walked at once to the post-office and de¬ 
spatched the following telegram: *,‘lf you wish 
[ to see Mr S. alive, you must come without delay.’ 

I Mrs Preedy’s address was No. 5 Town Bow, 
Stonelands, Derbyshire. > 

It may be mentioned here that although there ‘ 
wa^ no access by railway to Boscombe Regia, 
a telegraphic wire had been laid down some yeurs 
previously between tlkat place and Mumptorf- 
Junction, a dozen miles uway. 

When Dr Mayfield called ‘fit. the Cottage next 
forenoon, he found Mrs Preedy. already there. 
Evidently Bhe must have travelled all night. 
She thanked him with a look. Neither the 
captain nor &Mrs Avory appeared .to have the 
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slightest suspicion tlmt her arrival at that par¬ 
ticular time wtt$ the result of anything more 
than a coincidence. 

A Tew hours later, Mr Saverne passed quietly 
away.* 

• IRISH STEP-DANCING. 
Dancing is a favourite pastime amongst the Irish 
peasants, and there is no lack of dancing-masters, 
who make their living by teaching the ‘steps’ 
Indeed, even people of position learn ‘step¬ 
dancing,’ Mich as jigs, icel*, and hornpipes. 
Very pretty steps they are, and far more diffi¬ 
cult to learn ami dunce correctly and well than 
the ordinary vdl-u* or polka, which, after all, 
have but one step, the chief thing bciii" to 
dance that one step gracefully and smoothly. 
In a j'ig, there are as In any as twenty different 
•steps, and each single step has v hat is termed 
‘its double,’ a somewhat .similar step, but more 
complicated than the single. To dance even five 
steps of the jig w illi their double require*, in¬ 
dependently of the perfi clion only attained by 
prat tu e, constant repetition altd great exertion 
To dance twenty steps and their double—in all 
about foity—sfMight through, would be almost 
impov-ible ; besides, it would occupy too imuli 
time. Id a dillcient jig, apparently, could be 
danced by cue poison scleral tunes during the 
same, evening, by doing, say, live steps each 
lime Rut joii must begin a |ig by darning 
the ‘rising’ steps -this rule never changing. The 
steps m a reel .lie not unlike those in the jig, 
blit are milt h h-s til ing. 

Some months ago, a very good danemg-mader 
came to our village in Ireland, and some fi lends 
of ours got private lessons in the ‘steps’ from 
him dunng the dav, the exenings of course being 
devoted to the wmK ing-class. ‘Marvin’ was a 
xoung man, not more than eight-and-tw cutv, 1 
should think, and he had been for many years 
teaching the steps. The son of a respectable 
tanner, and having a wonderful taste tor music 
and dancing, be could not settle to farinwork 
or any trade, and much against his parents’ 
wishes, determined on being a teacher of darning. 
Accordingly, lie was ‘bound’ to a danring-inastei ; 
and when he had learned enough to enable lum 
to teach, ±lid so. Jle Vent from village to village, 
staying from one to three months in each, just .is 
he found he had pupils and it paid. The coiirt- 
L njj>e or national school was generally given to 
him, for one seldom can get a large room m 
villages; and besides, beyond a tnlle to tin* 
keeper, there is little expense attending. Marvin 
varied his fees according to those he taught and 
also according, to the size of the village; a 
smaller sum being accepted from the labourer 
than the shopkeeper or farmer—a shilling and 
one-and-M.xpeticc being accepted weekly from the 
• former for each one ; .while two-and-sixpence, and 
even three shillings, were paid by the latter. 

Marvin told me that, on an average, he derived 
rj»i income of two hundred pounds a year by 
3 teaching the. ‘steps.’ Belonging to the better class 
of Irish dancing-masters, Marvin had a fiddler, 
a blind man, jfh o accompanied him on Ins 
rounds ; but lie^lid not pay him—‘benefits’ being 
organised to do this; two and three pounds, 
sometimes evtyi more, according to /lie number 


present, being collected at such a time. Notice of 
a ‘ benefit ’ for the fiddler is generally given some 
nights before. 

VVe learned six steps of the jig, and their 
double: a ‘slip’ jig, a four-hand reel, and three 
steps of the Highland fling. For my part, I had 
almost too many to practise. These and others, 
such,ns the ‘Moncen Jig,’ ‘Irish Jig,’ ‘High 
Call Cap,’ ‘ the Garden of Daisies,’ ‘ the Blackbird,’ 
‘the Pnest’and his Boots,’ ‘St Patrick’s Day,’ 
come under the title of ‘.steps;’ our \alses anil 
polkas, &c., being termed ‘circular dance-*while 
the quadrilles are called ‘bets.’ These are nmv 
much indulged in by shop-people and the better 
class of farmers, being considered by thorn more 
like what the ‘ladies mvl^r/aiflnmn ’ do Know¬ 
ing their ‘steps’ ns looked upon by the peasantry 
as n 'necessary pait ol their education, quite as 
much as to read or write—and i have of fen heard 
them express contempt for a girl or ‘l»oy’ who, 
to use their own words, ‘has no dance’—there¬ 
fore, parents who can til afford it, will do without 
necessaries even to have theii children taught 
their steps when a daneing-niasti r conies their 
wav. * 

Marviy was most amusing in some ol his expres¬ 
sions, purtuuhulv when he tried to use a French 
word. For in-l.im e, m comie* turn with the reel, 
the word chatw':: was frequently used by him ; and 
until one got accustomed to lus pronunciation of 
it— slum-hrr 1 it was perhaps a In Ho puzzling. 
On one oem-aon, 1 remember he asked how we 
polished our tloor for dancing. I sud with French 
chalk and spermaceti He, seemed puzzled ; but 
| asked for pen and paper to write the mixture 
j flown, in case he should forget it. 1 gave both 
to hun ; but again be seemed perplexed, and once 
more asked the names, and bow to spell them, 
which I did, going twice over ‘spermaceti.’ At 
last lie asked me to write, remarking (hat he 
was not able to wide, only to speak the French 
language 1 

There are nmnv kinds of dancing ‘benefit*’ 
Marvin had two during the ten weeks he quint m 
our Milage—both lor the fiddler. The dancing- 
school is of course held in the expiring, when the 
day’s xxork is over half-past six to lime or ten 
o’clock being the usual liouis. On benefit nights 
they dance till much later. On such a niylit, 
when all the company have assembled, the fiddler 
or dauemg-inaster, xvhichcver one the benefit is 
for, goes louml with a plate or, more generally, 
his hat; and each person present xvillingly given 
a trifle. Sometimes, if the collection is good and 
the person so * benefited ’ is, as the people express 
it, a ‘dacent mail,’ he wili go out and buy porter 
and cakes (biscuits) as refre-.liincuts for the ‘ludn n * 
The men don’t require such attention, or perhaps 
to speak more to the point* don’t get it. There 
U a story told of a dancing-master in our village*, 
who, when about concluding bis lessons for the 
evening, was interrupted by the entrance of a 
young farmer, whose hob-nailed brogues made 
a wolul clatter. Advancing towards the dancing- 
master, he said lie came to learn his steps. *Tis 
late in the day ye are, I’m thmkin’,’ replied the 
master., ‘Me classes are about bein’ closed, an’ 

T am now tenelun’ me pupils r/r< aw [we presume 
he meant grace) in their movements.’ 

I have known several eases where poor people 
xvanting to thatch their c^mi, perhaps, or to buy 
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a pig without any moans to do so, will organise and is the scene of much mirth and dancing, so 
a benefit, and thus obtain the necessary mpney. that the last night spent in the. old country 
for this purpose, a written notice will be carried may bo remembered by those who seldom if 
round to the neighbours. Sometimes they may ever return. The friends coming to these' live 
just be told ‘Pat Murphy’ wants money to set wakes generally bring food with them, because 
the praties, and he will hold a benefit on Friday the cabin is bare m every sense previous to tho 
(or, more generally, Sunday) night. Pei haps fifty departure of its occupants. The fiddler befiils 
neighbours will unite. Of couiso, so many cpuld Ins hat round and makes his collection. At. a 
not possibly come into a small cabin at once ; wedding-feast, a musician and dancing-master 
but they always take it m turn to 'fut the j combined will get three and four pounds, and 
floor’—lor in step-dancing, only a certain number j there may be two or three fiddlers, 
can dance at a time. These people will dance 1 remember, when, dm mg, seeing one on the 
away all night, subscribe their mite, and never I road w'hom X knew. Poor old ‘Khauneen’ 
cat or drink am thing, because, naturally, such I (Johnny) had his hat oft, and with his pocket- 
poor people could not provide food for so many. I handkerchief wiped his stlearning face. I stopped 
it is not unusual ibr^the neighbours each to 1 to speak and ask the old man whither lie was 
bring some Victuals with them, such as bread, ! bent. ( ‘To the weddin’, sir, ycr honour, of Bill 
tea, and sugar; and these will be divided and I Flailcity’s daughter; an’ the road is long an’ 

disti ibnted as far as they will go. the bagpipes heavy; an’* tis late I’ll he, I’m 

Another kind of benefit for the same put pose j afeareil.’ So T bade lmn sit beside tl • . oacluuau, 
is got up by ralllmg— a goat, a luikey, or a ton- j and he should get a ‘lilt.’ Some da\ atterwanl-, 
certina, perhaps a donkey, being the mist geuerul 1 In* called to express his gratituc’., plaung the 
things to raffle. The winner will sometimes \ ‘ Fox hunter’s Galop’ while he sp.,k«, and telling 
provide refreshments, often - '( •• up a ■ mil 1 me he earned tluee pounds ley being m tone 
raffle to do so. The music I • :• »•’ is ■ 1o perform and pi'il the dancers light m then 

pretty, and is, when pluved on the'piaijo, veiy I ‘sets.’ 

tiring to the lingers to keep up fur any length Tu com hiding these remains, T must add that 
of time, till you get accustomed to it. In the ' for my pail T think d.mcnig-m.i.sb i- might to 

‘High Call Cap,’ the men beat tune m one part, be encouraged m mu uielc, because fluie le.illv 

to the music with their feet, while in another 1 is soim thing to learn, in he ^ real hard woik in 
part they do so by clapping their hands; ami. the ‘steps,’ and \civ few ol us, who, though 


the general effect is very pnttv. 


j able to ululi gr.iu hilly <t la tmi ,s hin/is t<. tin* 


To dance the steps really well, one must be 1 stiains of Liddell band, a uld ‘loot the H«, a 1 
nimble and active. 1 remember seeing a nunibei , in wuli juried, tune, to tin* miis.e nt petlinp a 
of the peasants, who, to try and perils t them-! penny whistle, as do tin* Irish peasants m tlu; 
selves in their ‘dance,’ danced on the road near many difficult steps of an lushji j. 

some trees, and constantly held on to some of _ _ . ' __ 

the low hianchis, to enable them to jump high , . rVT , a 

iinil um. th.-ii- kot to mlranta!*-. Tlioil- n .1 L,J L LIJ ' K . h 0F 

story told of a certain mayor who did not know i Tun ag«s of lu^toi v are often linked t. ....flier 
how to dance; and as there was to be the | in a very lvinaikable wav by tin live-, iimIi- 
<Ustomary ball on St Patrick’s night at the I vidual men. A sinking uH.imc of this will 
vice-regal lourt, at wdneh lie w«is, as is usual, to appear m the fu ts we are about to nlatc. Tin re 
dance with Her Excellency, lie lured a private ; wa-. a man living a few veals smee in a village 
room, and when his shop was dosed at night, I in Lamnshuv whose life wanted but one link to 
went there, where a dancing-master nut him to I conned it with the period ol the Commonwealth, 
tcaeh him Ins steps, unknown, as he hoped, to ; That link was supplied bv his lather, who was 
anyone Culm Innately, it leaked out, and some bom in 1«57, one veal' belore the death of the 
people .'amoved the pom mayor sorely by stand- j great Piote< tor, Omni well, and lived through the 
ing outside the window and saying : ‘Right foot, ii igns of (Jinnies ]] , James JI, Wilfrim ami 
left foot, hay foot, straw foot Fai\, thin, an’j .Mary, Anne, (morse I., and to the twenty-fifth 
Paddy ’tis you ns cun soon fut the floor.’ The ] year of the icign of George JI. He married in his 
origin of hay loot, straw foot, was, that when, eailv days a young woman who had been nurse 
as is sometimes the case, the light foot or hand m tin* am lent family of the Ghethums ol Tuiton 
was not known from the left, a dancing-master Tower, near Bolton. She died, and for some 
often tied a wisp of hay on one foot ami of straw' years \\ illiam.lIoiTocks, for suck was the liniuo 
on the other, and thus forcibly impressed the ol the subject of our n.urative, ^remained a 
difference. _ wslower; but m 1741, when eighty-four years 

Many dancing-masters can learii the steps and old, he mart led Ins housekeeper, a buxom damsel 
play the fiddle at the same time ; such belong of tuentv-si\. As may be supposed, lus niuniage 
to the poorer class, and make their Jiving as ox.ited eonsideiable attention, and among those 
much liy playing at wedding-feasts or l lnr wakes’. who took great interest in it. were the Chatham 
as by teaching the steps. The meuuingof a i hu i family, with whom his former wife hail been a 
wake may not be so generally known as is the great favourite, and who greatly respei ted *tho 
usual term ol ‘wake.’ The actual nnaning is , now aged bridegroom .He and Ins bride were* 1 
tlie same—tliat is, both kinds of wake are held 1 summoned to the Hall, where they were, shown 

with the same idea, a‘keeping of tho last^night! much kindness; their poitftuts were painted ; 

together. A ‘wake’is of course the last respect and they were dismissed to tmur home laden 
or compliment, so to speak, that can be shown {with wedding presents. The portraits of the 
a dead friend belore he is laid to rest A ‘live 1 couple were placed in the gallery of the Hall, 

W’ako is held tho nighjj before people emigrate, j where they icmaiued _ till they cugie into the 
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possession of a lady near Manchester, a relative | The Indy was so much taken W'ith the man, and 
of the Chcthara family, with otlier portraits of tousjied by his wish to become their possessor, 
its members. What changes had occurred during that she, though parting with them reluctantly, 
that? man’s life, living as he did tdl 1752, when { presented them to the old man, and they were 
he died at the advanced age of ninety-five ! j taken home by him with a gladdened and grate* 
JTe had witnessed the decadence of the Stuart I ful heart. He t chimed them as precious heir- 
dyjpasty ; the reign of William and Mary had loom-, to the day of his death, 
come to a close; Anno had for a few rears There mav he other instances in which the 

revned the rule of the Stuart race ; the House lives of # two* individuals have extended over an 

of Jh mis wick had been called to the vacant equal space with this father and son; but we 
throne, and far into the reign ol the second have nut met with any which, considering all 
sovereign of that family had the old man’s life the circumstances surrounding them, have been 
been prolonged. so truly remarkable; forming life-links of the 

The fruit of his second marriage was a son, past with the present; covering the whole period 

James Hoiroeks, who was born in 1741, in the tiom the Cromwellian to the Vit tonan age, from 
seventeenth year of the leign of Ccoign JI., and the Commonwealth to .the tune in which we 
who In t*d to see the events that transpired tty ling ourselves live. 

the latter part of that reign, and those which —--—-- 

MWd i.ir mi mint ho n-u-n <>t our ]n went A DANGEItOCTS TOTNT ON THE EAST 

* illustrious (Jueen, as lie was living till 18 id, and . „ 1>T . 

was then a hale old man, one hundred years of . A> J A * 

age Shortly after that time, he passed aw.iv, Tt has long since come to be recognised as ail im- 
mid lioiv Iks gaihued to his lathers in the perative necessity that wherever, along the coast 
village gra\e\aid of the palish where he ipeut t or out in the mean, the presence of an exposed 
his dais. Thus these two •lives connect the or senu-txposed leel or slioaP represents a danger 
tunes m which we li\e with that of the great to passing ships, the perilous poiut should be 
i’jotector, extending as they do over a pel iod j indicated by a lighthouse, a lightship, or a buoy ; 
of one hundred and eights-six ycults. Tt may and this m face ol the circumstance that these 
be mfeie-ting to our rcudoi-, to state, as showing safeguards can often only be provided at enormous 
the phi-ical conloiy and healthful vigour of this cost. Now, we think it will be news to many 
man, that he was, even wlu.ii he had attunnd people to learn that there is a point on the great 
his hundredth year, uf noble stature and appear- maritime high-road on whuh the Sue/, ('anal 
anco ; bn veueiuble countenance exploded a bene- ocems, where navigation is attended with great 
icdcnl mind, and his silvery lock- were tiuly a dangei.- - when*, ui fact, a numher of lives, and 
down ol hoiioui. Lie stood neailysix Jeet, high ; much lulualdc shipping and targo, are anmiallv 
when In* laced himself to an erect posture, and lost—but where the lighthouses which would 


was by no means deficient in nn utal capacity, j 
His conversation iu«, for his age, lively, and > 


i*» ah 

*'“'!• / I li 


not to he found. Passing through 
and the Bed Sea, one entois 


uot wanting m humour. On one occasion, not (the (Julf of Aden, the opening of whuh is at 
long Inline Ins du cum, he said to his daughter, (\ipc (Juardafui, whcio the coast ol Africa turns 
[ a staid old woman ‘I wonder what l shall j sharply to tin* south, and the Indian Ocean is! 
dream next. 1 diearned last night 1 was going ; fairly entered. About eighty miles below Cape 
to be married again, and ivbo knows but T could ; Onarduhti occurs Ibis llafiin, a prominent bead- 
I find some lady that would haw me jet.’ j land, connected with the mainland by a narrow 

His son-in-law, with whom he lived, wms an|stiij> of sand. Yes-els coming from the East 
! old giuy-he.ided man, and not near so quick m 1 steer a course to ‘make’ the coast between the 
1 intellect as Ins more aged lathcr-m-law, who often | two headlands. Hut there in no light on either; 
Inul, ns he said, to ( intense him,’ when it was j the lead-line, owing to the great depth of tliu 
desired to communicate or explain to him any | water even against the very cliffs, is of little 
circumstance that bhd ti an spued Ills physical | guidance ; and navigation, as a consequence, often 
powers weic! shown m a remarkable exploit in becomes a mattei of mete guessvvoik. One will 
the year 18113. It was winter, and an election naturally iuqimc : Why are there no lights on 
-s^a member of parliament was to take place lor these two headlands to guide the navigator I The 
South Lancashire at Newton, filteen miles from answer is bnef, blit eminently to the point. 
Holton Walking to the latter place, tlirce miles Because botli Cape Giiardufiu and llai Hafun are 
from his home, he travelled by ruiklo the, lormer ; in the hands of an uncivilised people. The latter 
but, missing the train when he wanted to return, j belongs to the Mijjeilhcyn tribe; and the former 
ho walked ttyj distance to Holton, and thence ! is under the sovereignty of the Sultan of the 
to his abode, a journey of eighteen miles—no j northern Somali. A traveller lias spoken of 
little achievement for a man ninety years of age. I these latter people as being ‘extremely violent 
ltofcrence*has been made to the portraits ol his * and quarrelsome in then* disposition, notorious 
father and mother, which were* painted at the I for cheating and lung,’ and as pursuing for 
instance of the Chethams. These came into the j the most part a wandering, pastoral life. Where 
possession of the old man in u singular tvav. ! h the wonder that such a race should not only 
•There was a side of thy property at the Hall ! themselves abstain from putting up guiding lights 
which the family had inhabited, and he repaired to passing vessels, hut should be ill disposed to 
to it for the purpose of purchasing them, but 1 allow a stranger to do the work for them l As 
found they had/been removed, and were, with ! a matter of fact, it will probably be an outside 
the portraits m that family, m the possession of ■ nation which will ultimately carry out the enter- 
the lady above mentioned, lie therefore went 1 prise; and circumstances point unmistakably to 
to her and expressed bis desire ty have them, j England, it is thought, as*being that nation. 
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As things at present exist, the hardy hut 
savage inhabitants of this portion of Africa derive 
absolute profit from the wrecks which occur off 
the coast, as the remnants of cargo, timber, and 
rigging washed up upon the beach represent valu¬ 
able perquisites. Tnere can be no doubt that 
a very determined effort must be made on the 
part of England—as the nation which lias ,the 
greatest stake in the water highway which leads 
to India—to eome to such terms with the natives 
as will admit of the erection and maintenance 
of beacons on the two dangerous headlands, and 
indeed on any neighbouring points that may 
require to be made easily distinguishable to the 
mariner. This view of the question is laken by 
Sir Travers Tvviss m a paper ‘On International 
Conventions for the Maintenance of Sea-lights,’ 
which be recently read at tin- twelfth annual con¬ 
ference of the Assoc iation for the Reform and Codi¬ 
fication of the Law of Nations, bold at Hamburg. 
He gave it as Ins opinion that it is within 
the range of practical probability that both the 
Mi|)orthcyn mid the Sonnih tubes may be found 
to be amenable to motive- of self-interest, if they 
arc approached with due caution. ‘The first 
step,’ lie justly says, ‘should be to wean them 
from the habit ol regaiding the goods ol the 
shipwrecked mariner as pioudenlial spoil of the 
sea; the second step may then attempted— 

namely, to induce tin in to welcome a light tower, 
by offering to them a subsidy which shall more 
than compensate their chiefs foi the annual loss 
of revenue which may er»«uo to them upon the 
cessation of wieihs upon their coast’ After 
stating that England *’ ..-v .» . n .'-lx 1«» expected 
to take the lead in !.« • -1 I • ;i■ ..l■■ with the 

nativts of the coa-f, hn- Tiauis <ie«lares that 
she cannot, however, be expelled, il "die should 
succeed with her m gotmfioiis, ‘to undutake the 
(ask of erecting and maintaining the neie>saiy| 
lights without the eo-opeiation of other n.ifioiis, j 
who have, a like, although not an equal interest 
with her m the safety of the navigation ot the 
Gulf of Aden.’ 

It appears that in accordance with wind mav 
be called the common law of Europe, (lre.it 
Britain would not be entitled to levv dues 
on passing vessels on account of lights not within 
her own territory ; but Sir Tiavois Twiss thinks 
that mi international comeiitiou might give 
her such a right In mmlnsion, we may in¬ 
dorse a suggestion that Sir Travers has thrown 
out. ‘Until/ he says, ‘a common understand¬ 
ing can bo arrived at upon a submit ol such 
general interest to humanity, it may he pos¬ 
sible to keep a steam liglit.-vess. ] stationed off 
Cape Gimrdafui, notwithstanding the violence of 
the monsoon ; and the light of that vessel would 
serve a.s a rounding light for Vessels coming 
from the south wank’ This is a really good idea, 
ami we trust, it it proves practical, that it will 
be carried out. 


quantities of fish which are being caught, as they 
were coming by hundreds of thousands. No 
such large and extensive run of salmon lias been 
known before. The total average pack proinfeed 
to be twenty thousand cases to each cannery 
engaged; making the total probable pack of the 
Eraser River canneries for this season from <v?e 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty 
thousand cases. On the 1st of August, Ewcn’s 
cannery did the biggest day’s packing over done 
on the Eraser River, canning a total of fourteen 
hundred cases in one day. The canneries have 
been paying their fishermen from three to five 
cents a fish ; but owing to the plentiful supply, 
salmon have been offered and sold for one cent 
each, the proprietors being willing to accept Mich 
a small price rather than throw the fi-li over¬ 
board.' 


SALMON SOLD FOR 0X11 CENT EACH. 

Recent advices from New Westminster, in 
British Columbia, describe the big run of salmon 
which occurs eveiy fourth year m the > raser 
River. ‘The “canneries” which are running/ 
says a Canadian newspaper, ‘ are said to la- 
taxed to their utmost canacity to pack the vast 


A MIDSUMMER NHiHT’S Dili.\M. 

Wi. laiil heard the night-buds calling the the told 
far away, 

While the shades of eve wen falbri" while the twilight 
gathered guv, , 

And the sicnli-d calcs of gloaming wafted scents fiom 
the sea, 

And the fust pale star was gleaming in a piddui 

Then u holy calm enwiapt us, nnd a blissful silence 
fell; 

Fai away the doves weio ’plaining, dinned the beetle 
in the dell 

Ah ’ the wonk that arc not uttered, liki- the songs 
that aie not sung, 

Aic inure inimical in cadence than arc known to muital 


Ilad we eaten of the lotus, oi was this a 1 wul of sp»IK 

Tins an isle of ancient futile whuo a gu-aL Jim h nlm 
d walls’ 

Kaii'dit is fair hut that we diemn of; and we dn mil 
a little while. 

As Ihf wanden i in the desoit dieameth of the distant 

Nile 

All that bygone time wo die tint of, when the eaith 
was flesh and voting, 

And eicnt I’.in beside tin- uver piped the milling 
lends among 

There were naiads in the streamlets, then* were diyads 
in the tm-s, 

And the apple, still hung golden in the fair 
Ilesjx-iidi-s 

We me wiser; we have banished fiom their liannts 
the gods oi old ; 

All that wambling faith has vanished with the 
out lived A^e ot (iold ; 

Yet, when moonlight winds are blowing, lovers’ voices, 
blending low, 

Murmur still the same old story Pans wluspeied long 

Yonder moon is growing paler; soon* within tlio 
reddening sky, 

Shell the star of morning vanish as the Run-god 
draweth nigh, 

And the visions that aiv. bom in the sweet silence 
of the night, 

Like mist armies on the hillsides, from his darts 
shall take their flight. U. j. w. 
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LOllI) TOLLEMAOHE’S COTTAGE-FA HMS. j 

1JY A SPEOIAT. IlDPOIlTEIl. 

■ 

The present condition of British agriculture io 
an anxious one lor all < oncemcd, tin* landlords, 
the farmer'-, tin* labourers, and tin* nation as a 
whole. Everywhere, the old .system is m process 
of modification, .and all sort« of eaperimcnts arc 
being suggested and tried. In the multitude 
of counsellors there is belli wisdom and folly. 
Some advocate tin* re-creation of the old yeo¬ 
men ; others aie eager to foster peasant pro¬ 
prietor- , others, again, urge eo-opcration among 
the labourers. l)oublle.v-, all Ihv-e methods of 
dealing with the soil will be tried ; and it is 
well that they should ; for only actual trial, over 
a sufhiiently long period, will prove or disprove 
tin 4 fitness of the methods. The present phase 
of agricultural depression is not confined to 
England ; it is moie or less acute throughout. 
Europe ; America lias its own special share of 
it; Asia and Africa and Australasia are by no 
means free from it, This universality of aftlic- 
tion is a grim consolation to British farmers, 
and it ought to give them courage to bear the 
trial s # of a most exceptional period. 

Agricultural reformation being unavoidable, it 
is wise to accept it in a cheerful and hopeful 
spirit. Bad as the actual state of things is, it 
might l>e worse ; dark as the immediate future 
teems to landlords and farmery it i.-> not wholly 
indicative of ruin, if both wall come to a 
friendly Tmdcrstanding. While many are vainly 
contending for the continuance of the old 
system of tenancy, cultivation, and labour, 
some hare embraced the new order of things 
with satisfaction*to themselves and those associ¬ 
ated with them. • 

* Conspicuous among the English landlords who 
are adapting themselves to the times is Lord 
Tollemache of P^ckforton Castle, Cheshire. He 
has in his owAi way solved one of the problems 
of the liou^-tliat of satisfying the agricultural 
labourer, for the experiments of Lord Tollemache 


have gone on foi many years. By the courtesy of 
Ins lordship the ofnter was permitted to \isit lus 
cottage-farms, to question the labourers and their 
wives, to judge from report‘d and visible facts how 
the experiments have ended. They are in every 
respect most encouraging. The landlord is satis¬ 
fied, the farmers are satisfied, the labourer is satis¬ 
fied. While dread and perplexity pervade the j 
shires, the happy dwellers upon Lord Tollemachc’s j 
estates are at peace. Every large farm is occu- I 
pied ; and in case of a vacancy, there are mime- i 
row applications. Every labourer’s cottage 4 is 
tenanted; and the obtaining of one is the great 
object of those living outside. The contrast 
between these < ottages and the ordiuary dwelling 
of the English Jarm-labourei is striking. 

They are mostly built in pairs, and stand each 
upon about hall a rood of garden-land. The 
windows are large, the structures arc substantial, 
the sanitary details excellent. The living-room 
is a sort of parlour-kitchen, homc-like to a degree, 
and fitted with all sorts of conveniences for 
domesticity. Behind, are a scullery and a pantry. 
There are three bedrooms, one down stairs and 
two above, which are wholesome and comfortable. 
Few artisans even of the better class have such 
homes in our best-built cities. In the rear is a 
yard for coals, and a large oven for baking the 
lamily bread. Regarding this, much was heard in 
praise from the housewives. Still further in the 
rear is an outhouse for a cow and a calf j also a 
capital piggery. Tlyise buildings are so con¬ 
structed as to facilitate dairy operations as much 
as possible. Adjacent to the dwelling is a little 
croft of land of about three acres. At the time of 
the writer’s visit, a goodly haystack adorned a 
corner of each croft, showing that the grass-crop 
had been a good one. In each croft, a cow was 
feeding upon a pasture which the autumn had not 
much thinned. Although many of the cows did 
not appear to be of a very illustrious race, they 
J were in. capital condition and are good milkers. 
No*doubt the breeds will ho improved aa time 
goes on, for ‘advance’ is the standing order of 
the community. 
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As far as possible, each cottage-farm has its 
pasture adjacent. But where the symmetry of 
tlie large farms prevents this, or where it is beijv- 
ficial to the tenants to be associated in a larger, 
pasture, modifications are made. On one part 
of the estate were three cows in a triangular 
meadow. Their owners ‘bone’ and fertilise the 
land in common ; they also mow and make the 
hay in the same manner. From inquiry, ,it 
appeared that this joint system was rather ob¬ 
jected to by the labourers; each likes to bo lord 
of his own little place and to keep neighbours 
on the oilier side of the hedge. But though 
feelings run in this unsocial groove, the asso¬ 
ciated tenants fully appreciate the advantages 
that Lord Tollcmachc oilers to ‘them. Not one 
would have given lip his cow and pasture ; on 
the contrary, all wore gratclul for the privileges 
they enjoyed. In the neighbourhood of the castle 
many cows are pastured in the park. These 
variations in the cottage-farm system show its 
flexibility to all the conditions. The primary 
object is to give every labourer the opportumtv 
to keep a cow; and that object is attained. The 
rent of cottage and three acres of land is ten 
pounds per annum. 

The labourer and his wife arc not heavily 
burdened by the work of their little farm. Both 
are skilled in dairy operations; if they have a 
family, the rare ol the cow and pigs adds but 
little to tlie toil of life. There were no evidence 
of over-worked men; and the vivacity of the 
women and children proved that they were 
living pleasantly. As an average, the labourer 

E ays liis entire rent-charge out of the profits of 
is farm. Besides, lie lias ample supplies of 
dairy produce and bacon. The generality of 
cottagers make butter of their surplus milk ; it 
is of a good quality, though inferior to the delicate 
butter made by the Butch and Danish small 
farmers. In time this stigma ought to be 
removed, as there is no reason for the inferiority 
save want of care. The cattle and the pastures 
of these Cheshire dairymen are superior to those 
of Holland and Denmark. If the rising genera¬ 
tion were taught the art of butter-making by 
an expert from some of the agricultural colleges, 
and if prizes were given by Lord Tollemaclie 
for first-class butter, the improvement of quality 
would soon add to the income of the cottagers. 
Small industries of this kind can only hope 
for high success on quality. 

Some . few small farmers convert their milk 
into cheese, which is the special product of the 
district. But the ordinary Cheshire cheese is of 
great size, and many small farms must combine 
to make them profitably. 1 And the makes of 
this sort have no chance to rank high. Cheshire 
cheese, unless of the super-excellent kind, lias 
not the reputation that it formerly had. In their 
struggle with adverse times, many farmers have 
gone in for quantity, and have attempted to 
compete with common American makes, instead 
of working on the old system. This foolish 
attempt has done much harm to cheese-makers 
in general; and bitter are the complaints heard 
m every dairy and market-place that Cheshire 
cheese is falling out of esteem. It will he further 
injured by the introduction of the poorly made 
cheeses ol small farmers, 

Tn establishing cottage-farmers upon his estates, 


Lord Tollemache had three ends in view. The 
first was, to satisfy the natural and praiseworthy 
desire of tho labourers to have -a c<i\v, and land 
to maintain it The second was, to train the 
rising generation ol labourers’ children in dairy¬ 
ing ana agricultural pursuits from infancy. Tlwit 
can only be done when the household is -engaged 
m the tending of animals and the cultivating, 
of the soil. The offspring of rural labourers, 
who have no home but a hovel in a village or 
in the grimy suburb of a manufacturing town, 
are rather repelled from rustic pursuits than won 
to them. Cut off from intercourse with farm- 
life, owning nothing that depends upon their 
care, either m garden, field, or stall, the labourer’s 
family as they grow up go into the ranks of 
town artisans or those of the ludesf toilers. The 
spectacle of their father'* continued drudgery at 
low wages, Ills discontent with a hard lot that 
is without hope ot amelioration, repel them 
from following the paternal occupuLoii. In 
another fifty years, the country would be de¬ 
nuded of labourers, if the alarmii. , migration 
to the towns wont on at the same ratio as timing 
the past fifty veal’s. But that is not the whole 
mi.sclnet—the l.ihounr is deteriorating Com¬ 
plaints are heard on every side that i.irm-servants 
are not so useful as their parents were. They are 
careless, restless, eager for amusement; and higher 
wages but intensity their failings. This is an 
ex -parte judgment, it is true • and as farmers 
have got into the habit of thinking dismally 
upon all things connected with their business, 
they may paint the labourer in darker colours 
than he deserves. Still, no one doubts that our 
rural toilers are different from their sires ; and 
it is the duty of great landowners In prevent the 
deterioration and discontent of a class that plays 
so indispensable a part m the national welfare. 

Lord Tollemache has intervened to wive the 
old English labourer from extinction, and lv lias 
the satisfaction of having done it admirably well. 
The labourers upon liis extensive Cheslnu* estates 
are markedly superior to those of their i lass m 
most counties. Their wives are robust, their 
children mutually intelligent, and the social 
atmosphere of the neighbourhood is exhilarat¬ 
ing. In every house visited, the furniture was 
good and excellently cared for. Neatness and 
cleanliness were evidently habitual; and from 
these habitations will proceed a race of farm 
boys and girls that will add to the moral and 
material prosperity of England. 

Public-houses are to be found in the hamlets*, 
but they receive, little custom from the cot¬ 
tagers, and are dosed during Sunday. Encour¬ 
aged in thrift, the community waste very little 
upon drink. When the labourer lias finished 
his day’s work, he has always some little job 
to do about Ins farm. His interests and ambi¬ 
tions fence lum off from vice. When he finds 
time to smoke his evening pipe, he leans upon 
his garden gate and looks at the boundaries of 
his rrg/t, wishing that they might be expanded. 
He would like another acre or two, another 
cow, and a few more pigs. He is winning at 
the: game of life, and is encouraged to go on. 

It is just upon this point that- Lgrd Tollemache 
and liis cottage-farmers are divided in opinion. 
The labourer wants more land, believing that he 
could manage an extra acre or two with very little 
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more exertion. Lord Tollemache tli inlc-. that 
throe acres arc* ((into as much ns the luljourer cun 
coi^rol, and that if the holdings were to he 
enlarged, tjic s'diemo would he liable to in scarry. 
And his JonLhip i« perhaps light l r uder the 
present system, the labourer stands firmly upon 
Ji# little” enterprise. Tl his cow dies, he r* not 
nuneil, merely impoverished for si time. If the 
liny-crop is a failure, he simply makes no profit 
for a season. Hacked tip by bin weekly wages, he 
can pull through difficulties inhertnl in In** farm¬ 
ing venture. In proportion as lie extended his 
so do of operal ion**, he would extend Ins risk** 
of disaster. Further, if the labourer were to 
embark upon larger undertakings, lie would he 
le-s efficient as an employee. No man can serve- 
two master.-., even though one ul them be limiM-lt. 
J1 the labomcr’s fani^were extended to six .k res, 
*Jus mind w'ould he dwelling upon his own i.ittle 
and crops instead of those of Ins master ; and the 
extra toil would prevent him Irom doing his work 
us well .. * at pre.sent. Of < our-e, hbourer-* wuth 
growing 1 unilies of half-a-do/en huinlj children 
nught get on very wall. liitf, it i** neee^aiy to 
deal with average conditions m <ottage-furinnig 
as in all other things, in building up a Msteiu. 
For the 3 thourer, «s a labour) the three-acre 
farm u both the maximum and minimum, the 
‘happy mean’ of oin* agricultural method As 
lie is, tin- labourer lias all that a man in Ins 
p.Mtiim can obtain -a comfortable refined home, 
a pica 1 ant and faille means to employ his 
leisure and savings, neither too much work nor 
too little; and la-t and gieatest, the opportunity 
to bring up Ins family healthlully, Um. fully, and 
lumpily. 

The third object Lord Toll etna* lie had lnxiew 
in establishing <ullage-farms \\:e lh> Mipj.ly of 
highclai; laboiinrs ior his large t* naiil-latiuer* 
This luis been done ; and it in the pioud boast of 
the in ighbourhood that the labourers on the 
Tollemache estates are unexcelled in England. 
As the district is exclusively devoted to (burying, 
the labourers need to he smart and < apabie m 
handling cattle, cjuuk to observe anv symptoms of 
sickness among them, anil so adapted to then* 
dumb charges as to obtain the highest results m 
lending them. Many of the large farms milk 
Bixty to seventy eyws, and make one cheese, 
weighir^j from seventy to ninety pounds, per day. 
Milking is, therefore, a most important operation, 
and i 'list he done tjunUr lo b, done well. On 
"w‘i»e of the farms tin Inborn«!-’ wives assist at 
this, for whicii they receive payment in coin, food, 
awl milk. Some labourers are partly fed by their 
employers. The wages are from sixteen to seven¬ 
teen shillings a week on a yearly average; and 
with the otlief emoluments in kind, bring up the 
pay to something near twenty shillings a week. 
Add to this the profits of the cottage-farm and 
the earning^ of wives and children, and it will 
be seen that the Tollemache labourers are among 
the most fortunate of their class. A process of 
natural selection has gone on until they have 
Dccome the 6hte of their draftsmen. When death 
or other cause maizes a vacancy in their ranks, 
there is an cage,* rush from the outside to get 
the coveted cojatige-farm and ail the other advan¬ 
tages connected with it. Not only is the pay of 
the labourers exceptionally good, the work is easy 
to a degree*unknown to other dk ; j-y districts. 


Lord Tollemache is a reformer of the all round 
soft, and the proofs of it arc as striking in the 
lhrge farm-stead mgs as in the cottages. 

Jn many parts of Cheshire, the old-style farm 
still exists. The stock yard befouled with litter, 
Irom which trickle unsavoury und unsightly 
streams at all seasons. A hideous mass of man¬ 
ure* fills the centre or a corner; untidiness, 
clumsiness^ and squalor ale the rule. These 
unpleasant objects form the foreground of tin* 
picture, visible from the farm-kitchen or parlour, 
birt anil disorder prevail. Lord Tolleiuaolie 
has indeed changed all that. Ills iurmhouses 
resemble manor-houses, hunting-boxes, squire-like 
homesteads, anything hut the ancient Cheshire 
farmer’s home. Where the manure-heap on< e stood 
is now a beautiful green grass plot, fit for tenuis 
or other similar games. The house is fronted 
by a garden, filled with flowers ol every kind, 
and tended with loving care by the women ot 
the house. Wilhi# it are the comforts, the 
elegances, and the refinements that one finds in 
tin* xill.is of St John’s Wood or other {esthetic 
middle-class tenements. Onfy m some of the 
wealthy farmers’ houses iu America has the 
woiter ^eon so many charming tilings as in the 
Tollemache cheese-makers’ dwellings. Exteriorly 
and interiorly, a transformation lias taken place 
that is hard to realise us having happened in 
half a generation. 

The milking of .*evenly cows is an interesting 
sight; and those who pel form the xvoik m these 
splendid dairy-farms are marvellously apt. In 
a veiy short space of time lhe work is done, 
and the fragrant fluid is taken to the dairy, 
where all the denies for saving labour are at 
hand. Nowhere were evidences been of those 
rude labours which exhaust the dairyman! 
Machinery spare* the muscles, science tell* the 
truth of temperatures, steam cleanses the utensils, 
anil pump*. r*nv-v f! whey hv underground 

conduit* to fi.c .. . The munufaUmv if 

the gigantic Cheshue cheeses is carried on with 
a quietude and ease that ib delightful to witness. 
No worry, no wasteful hustling; older, preci-ion, 
exactitude prevail. 

Men and women, masters and employees, arc 
singularly different from those who made the 
famous Cheshire cheeses a while ago. There is 
a smartness about them that is not rural; they 
have a width in their thinking that is foreign 
to the native Cheshire mind; yet they are all 
children of the soil. They are not living under 
exceptional circumstances, but have to compete 
for existence. Cattle-plagues, from the desolat¬ 
ing rinderpest to the Inst lingering troubles of 
foot-and-mouth disease,’have inqioverished them 
enormously. Ainenum cheese has hammered 
down prices to desperation. Spurious butters 
have kept profits at a low ebb for years ; and 
now milk is down to sevenpence pel* gallon. 
Yet Lord Tollemaehe’s tenants are not in arrears ; 
no farms are to let; and if a vacancy happens, 
it is sought for by scores of fanners, who wait 
for a chance to come on the ground. Good 
management, not patronage-philanthropy, is the 
explanation of Lord Toilemache’s success in deal¬ 
ing with his tenants and labouring cottagers. 

To each of his tenants, Lord Tollemache gives 
a lease of twenty-one years at a fixed rent In 
case the tenant may wash to vacate his farm, 
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ho is free to do bo at any time. But hi a 
lord&hip cannot dismiss the tenant before *"lhc 
expiry of the lease, except for violation of its 
i terms. This compact is the basis upon which 
' the whole system rests. It gives the tenant 
security against disturbance. lie goes into his 
woik with a whole heart. The cottage-farmer 
I becomes possible under such a system ; fof his 
employer being sccnfcd of his farm, he is secured 
of nis employment; and can apply his savings 
to his own little undertaking without fear of 
disturbance. 

It may he said that cottage-farms are more 
likely to succeed in a dairy district than in a 
puren arable one, and that Lord Tollemache’s 
sybtem is not applicable *,o the country as a whole. 
Perhaps not; but at anyrate it is easy for other 
landlords to make experiments ol the same kind 
under different conditions. Success and failure 
can only be ascertained by practical methods ;! 
and lrom what has been <h>ne in Cheshire and ' 
other couid'e . nifi.-li i* known to make aprimd I 
facie case foi toir.i , t i-fu";ii . 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AOA1NST ITSELF, 
ny mrs oLiriiAKT. 

CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Lady Mmikiiui was a woman, everybody knew', 
who ne\er hesitated when she knew a thing 
to he her duty, especially in all that concerned 
hospitals and the si(k. She appeared by (leorge 
(Jaunt’s bedside in the middle of wh.it seemed 
to him a terrible, long, endless night. It was 
not yet midnight, indeed; but they do not 
reckon by hours in the daikness through which 
he was drifting, through which there flashed 
upon Jus e) r es confused gleams of scenes that 
were like scenes upon a stage all surrounded 
by darkness. The change had come. One of 
the muses, the depressed one, thought it was 
for death; the other, posses.ed by the excite¬ 
ment of that great struggle, in which sometimes 
it appears that one human creature can Msibly 
help another to hold the last span of soil oil 
which human foot can stand, stood by the bed, 
almost carried away by wliat to her was like 
the frenzy of battle to a soldier, watching to sec 
where she could strike a blow at the adversary, 
or drag the champion a hairVbreadth further 
on the side of xictory. There appeared to him 
at that moment two forms floating in the air— 
both while, bright, witji the light upon them, 
radiant as with some glory of their own to 
the gaze of fever. He remembered them after¬ 
wards as if they had floated out of the chamber, 
disembodied, two faces, nothing more ; and then 
all again was night. ‘He’s talked a deal about 
his mother, poor gentleman. He ’ll never live 
to sec his mother,’ said the melancholy attendant, j 
shaking her head. ‘ Hush,’ baid the other under i 
her breath. ‘ Don’t you know' wc can’t tell | 
what he hears and what he don’t hear?’ Lady | 
Markham was of this opinion too. She called 
the doleful woman with her outside thff door, 
and left the last battle to be fought out. Frances 
stood on the other side of the bed. IIow she 
came there, why she was allowed to come, neither 
she nor any one knefv. She stood looking at 


him with an awe in her young soul which 
silenced every other feeling. NeKy Winterhourn 
had been afraid of death, of seeing or coining 
near it. But Frances was not afraid. She stood, 
forgetting everything, with her head thrown 
baclc, her eyes expanded, her heart dilating and 
swelling in her bosom. She seemed to hertelf 
to l>c struggling loo, gapping with his efforts 
for breath, helping him oh, if she could help 
him ’—saying her simple prayers involuntarily, 
sometimes aloud. Over and over again, in the 
confusion and darkness and hurrying of the 
last battle, there would come to him a glimpse 
of that face. It floated over him, the light 
all concentrated in it—then rolling clouds and 
gloom. 

Tt'.vas ncaily morning when the doctor came. 
‘Still living?’—‘Alive; ]mt that is all,’ was 
the bnef interchange outside th«* door fie 
would have been surprised, had he bad any 
time for extraneous emotions, f • see on the 
other side of the patient’s bed, softly winnowing 
the air with a largo fan, a girl" in evening 
dress, pearls gle.iiumg upon her white ins k, 
standing rapt and half unconscious m the midst 
of the unwonted scene. But the doctor had 
no time to he suipiised. He went through his 
examination in that silence whnh sickens the 
very heart of the lookers-on. Then In* said 
briefly: ‘It all depends im>,v on the strength 
whether we can pull him through The fever 
is gone ; but lie is as weak as w.itei Keep him 
in life twelve hours longer, and lie’ll do.’ 

Twelve hours !—one whole long lingering end¬ 
less summer day. Lady Markham, w ith her m\ u 
affuirs at such a crisis, had not hesitated She 
came in now, having got a change ol diu*, and 
sent the weary nurse, who had stood ova* him 
all night, away. Blessed be fashion, when its 
fads are for anvils’ work! Noiselessly into the 
room came, with her, clean, frodi, and cool, 
everything that could restore. The morning 
light t.une softly in, the air from the open 
windows. Freshness and hope were in her face. 

She gave her daughter a look, a smile. ‘He 
may he weak, hut he has never given in,’ she 
said, liemforrements upon the field of battle. 

In a few hours, which were as a year, the 
hopeful nurse was hack again refreshed. And 
thus the cudhss day went on. Noon, und still 
he lived. Markham walked about the little 
street with his pockets lull of small moneys, 
buying off every costermonger or wandernig 
street vendor of small-wares, boldly interfering 
with the liberty of the subject, stopping indig¬ 
nant cabs, and carts half paralysed with slow 
astonishment. It was scarcely nccesrary, for the 
patient’s brain was not yet sufficiently clear to 
be sensitive to noises; but it was something to 
do for him. A whole cycle of wonder had 
gone round, but there was no iiffie to think 
of it in the absorbing interest of tins. Waring 
had employed his wife’s son to clear off those 
debts, which, if the old general ever kne# of 
them, would add slirtgs to sorrow—which, if 
the young man mended, would be a crushing 
weight round his neck. Waring had done 
this without a word or look tB^t inferred that 
Markham was to blame. The age of miracles 
had coffie back; hut, as would happen, perhaps, 
if that age. hid come back, no oner had time or 
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[ she,’said Francos, with a slight hesitation—‘love 
j lam ? And docs he love her ? * *•, 

. * He is very fond of her; I ’ll say that fer 

him,’ said Sir Thomas hurriedly. ‘Not perhaps 
in the boy-and-girl way. And she—well, if you 
put me to it, 1 think she likes him, Frances. 
They are as friendly as possible together. She 
would go to him, I believe, with any of her 
little difficulties. Apd he has as much faith in 

her—as much faith as in- I can’t put a 

limit to his faith in her,’ he said. 

Frances looked up at him with the grave 
judicial look into which bho had been forming 
her soft face. ‘All you say, Sir Thomas, looks 
like a father and child. I would do that to 
papa—or to you.’ 

Here he burst, to her astonishment, into a great 
fit of laughter, not without a little tremor^ as 
of some other iecling in it ‘You are a little 
Daniel,’ ho said. ‘That’s quite conclusive, my 
dear. 0 wise young judge, how 1 do honour 
thee.’ 

‘But’- Frances cried, a little bewildered. 

Then bhe added: ‘Well, you may laugh at me 
if you ‘like. Of course, I am no judge; but il 
the gentleman is so like her father, cannot she 
be quite lmppy in being fond of him, instead 
of——? O no! Marrying is quite different— 
quite, quite different. 1 feel sure bhe would 
think so, if you w'ere to ask her, herself,’ she 
said. 

i ‘And what about the poor old man?’ 

‘You did not say he was a poor old man ; you 
said he was elderlv, which means ’- 

‘About my age.’ 

‘That is not an old man. And worldly—which 
is not like you. T think, if he is what you say, 
that he would like better to keep bis friend ; 
because people can be ii lends, Sir Thomas, don’t 
•\ou think, (though one is young and one is 
old?’ 

‘ Certainly, Frances—witness you and me.’ 

She took his arm affectionately of her own 
accord and gave it a little kind pressure. ‘That 
is just what I was thinking,* she said, with the 
pleasantest smile in the w'orld. 

Sir Thomas took Lady Maikham aside in the 
evening and repeated this conversation. ‘I don’t 
know who can have put such an absurd rumour 
about,’ he said. 

‘Nor I,’ said Lady Markham; ‘but there are 
rnmours about every one. It is not worth while 
taking any notice of them.’ 

‘But if 1 had thought Frances would have liked 
it, I should never have hesitated a moment.’ 

‘ She might not wlut you call like it,’ 
said Lady Markham dubiously; ‘ and yet she 
might ’- 

‘Be talked into it/for her good? I wonder,’ 
said Sir Thomas with spuit, ‘w'licther my old 
friend, who lias always been a model woman in 
my eyes, thinks that would be very creditable 
to me ? ’ 

Lady Markham gave a little conscious guilty 
laugh, and then, oddly enough, which wus bo 
unlike her—twenty-four hours in a sickroom is 
toying to any one—began to cry. ‘You flatter 
me with reproaches,’ she said. ‘Markham asks 
me if I expect my son to be base; and you ask 
me how 1 can be so base myself, being your 
model woman. I am ;.ot a model woman; 1J 


am only a W’oman of the world, that has been 
tiding to do my best for my own. And look 
there,’ she said, drying her eyes; ‘I have suc¬ 
ceeded very well with Con. She will be (fuile 
happy in her way.’ 

‘And now,’ said Sir Thomas after a pause, 
‘dear friend, who art still my model woin^n, 
liow about your own affairs ,f ’ 

She blushed celestial rosy red, as if she had 
been a girl. ‘Ob,’ she said, ‘I am g^iig down 
with Edward to the Warren to see \\bat iiwani- 
to make il habitable. If it is nob too damp, 
and we can get it put in order—I am quite up 
in tlie sanitary part of it, you know—-lie means 
to bend the daunts there with their son to 
recruit, when he is well enough. T am so glad 
to be^ible to do something for lus old neighbours. 
And then we shall have time oumulvo, before 
the season is over, to Settle what Me shall 
do.’ 

The reader is far too knowing in such matters 
not to be able to divine bow tie marriages fol¬ 
low* d each other in the Waring family witlun 
the coulee of that year. Young daunt, when he 
got belter, confirm with his illness, .soothed by 
the weakness oi lus convalescence and all the 
tender cares about him, came at hr-l to believe 
that the debts winch bad driven him out of his 
senses had been nothing but u bad dream. He 
consulted Markham about tjiom, detailing Ins 
broken recollections. Markham replied with a 
perfectly opaque countenance. ‘You niu'-t have 
been ilnaming, old man. Nigh inures lake that 
form the bame as anothei Never heaid halt a 
word from any nidi* about it; and \ou know 
those fellow., if vou owed them nx pence and 
didn L pay, would publish it in eveiy club m 
London. It lias bien a bad dream.--But look 
hen*,’ be added; ‘don't you ever go m fm that 
soil of tiling again. Your bead vvonWul it.— 
1 ’m going to set you the example,’ he said with 
his laugh. ‘Nevei if I should live to be ,i hun¬ 
dred,’ (.Jaunt cued with fervour. Tlie sensation 
of this extraoitli nary escape, which lie could not 
linderstaii'l, the nlief of having nothing to eon- 
fc-s to the general, nothing to bring tears from 
lus mother’s eus, alfeitcd him like a miraculous 
interposition of (Jud, whn.li no doubt it was, 
though lie never knew how. There was another 
vision which belonged to the time of his,illncv., 
but wlmh was less apocryphal, as it turned out 

— the vision of those two forms through the mist 

— of one, all white, with pearls on the mil^y- 
throat, which had been somehow accompanied 
m Ins mind with a private comment, that at last 
false Duessa being gone for ever, the true Una 
had come to him. After a while, nq the green¬ 
ness of the AVarrcn, amid the cool shade, he 
learned to fathom how that was. 

But were w'e to enter into all the processes 
by which Lady Markham ohangeiL from the 
‘ That can never be! ’ of her first light on the 
subject, to giving a reluctant consent to Frances’ 
marriage, we should require another volume. It 
may be enough to say that m after-days, Captain* 

1 (Jaunt—but he was then Colonel—thought Con- 
j stance a very handsome won.aiq but could not 
| understand how any one in hi^ senses could 
j consider the w’ife of Claude Itamsay worthy of 
la nu une. it’s com pan non with his own. ‘Hand- 
! some, yes, no, doubt,’ he would say j ‘ and so is 
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NeUy Markham, for that matter; but of the 
earth, earthy* or of the world, worldly j w r hereas 
Frances’- 

.Words failed to express the difference, which 
was one,with which words had nothing to do. 

THE EM>. 

A CHRISTMAS RIDE IN 1807. 

4 The story of the mailcoach, please, grandfather,’ 
says my little yn td-graiuhon, when he and his 
mother spend u short tune with me every 
Christmas-tide. 

It is not very much ; though to me, at that 
tune a lad of seventeen years, it seemed a good 
deal; and I like to think of it among other 
remembi uncos of daj’.s pari, after all these years ; 
and sometimes, with an old man’s garrulity, to tell 
it to others Insides my great-graiulel 11 hireu, if 1 
can get any to listen. 1 am an old man, long past 
threescore and ten. Horn m 1700, ninety-live 
years an* up to this time the days of the years 
of my pilgrimage ; but the, circumstances of my 
story are fredi and clear m my memory. 

\Vlul changes since my youth! The stage- 
eoai lie- and their gallant teams gone, never to 
come b.uk; and the sueam of the locomotive 
now' crimes where m my day the horn of the 
maileoarii guanl founded pleasantly over hill and 
vallc), through country road and village street. 
Rut turn* is up, and now they are ready to *t«iit, 
and we climb into the bo\ *oal, for W'liich we have 
dul> panl our fare to Sail.dairy by the half-past 
tight night m.uleoarii from Bristol. The eoarii- 
inan deftly gathers up the re ius, the guard winds 
lus horn, and wc sally briskly, though carefully, 
out of the capacious mn-vunl in the old town of 
Bristol, on our waj to Sulr-bury. I was taking this 
journey lor my lather, who was in business at 
Bristol, and w'as intru;led by him with impoitant 
}upi*i«, to be; delivered to a fuelul at Salisbury. 
Ooacli-tiavelliug was not without its dangers; 
and even at the lime of which I am speaking, the 
remembrance of an occasional highwayman lmd 
not died out. But the accident which befell us 
was not of this sort; and although we were in 
danger of our lives and limbs, our foes cared 
nothing for monejj or valuables ; and l believe no 
fitagortjucli passenger in England, before or since, 
ever met with danger irom such enemies as ours 
were on this particular night of the 28th of 
iDeecmber 1807. Tossing through the luurow 
streets ol old Bristol, we left the town by Temple 
Gale, where now' stands the joint station of the 
Great Western and Midland Railways, over the 
winding A\on, through Arno’s Vale ; peaceful 
then on lliflt winter night, as now and again the 
moon shone out between the clouds ; peaceful, 
too, still, with its beautiful cemetery. On live 
miles, through the little town ot Keynsham, 
little changed tl/esc seventy-eight years, where 
the good people were already going to bed % then 
t&MKgh Bath, with its stately terraces and 
mansions, ami on to Melksliam, rich in corn- 
mills and sacking manufactories; then through 
Devizes—‘The vies,’ in the vernacular ol‘ the 
eighteenth century poasants—famous in those 
days for its malting and brewing. Nothing 
unusual happened on our journey thus far. We 
changed horses at the stages, and^all went w r ell ; 


the circumstances of the rest of the journey 
.were so strange, so ‘ uncanny,’ and the feelings of 
‘apprehension and mystery formed in my youthful 
mind were so strong, that seventy-eight years 
have not impaired the freshness ot them in my 
memory. 

We left Dcii/es with fresh horses—four bays, 
splendid annnaU, nearly thoroughbred ; but when 
about*tlyee miles of this*stage were passed, all 
four horses began to show unusual symptoms of 
unsteadiness, and a strong inclination to slacken 
speed, till at length they could with difficulty be 
poreiiuded to walk, and that slojvly, and with 
frequent dead stops. Our coachman, an old 
roadster, handed me the reins, ami got down. ! 
To his great mystification ami annoyance, his j 
horse.- were in a state of nervouMio&s and tremor. | 
The night had now become darker and very cold, 1 
with a strong south-easterly wind driving huge 
black clouds before its .snowy breath, and with an 
occasional break jp the clouds, showing a keen 
bright star, or the young crescent moon jew’elled 
in the deep dark winter bky. The roads wore 
frozen as hard as adamant, and sent back the 
footfalls of the horses in clear ringing notes. ; 
Uere*and there were slight powdei mg* of recently i 
fallen snow. Our coachman was faufy non¬ 
plussed. Never knew such a thing before. ' 
Looked about with the guard’s lantern—-harness 
and ge.ir all right, and remounted the box and 
took the reins. The horses for some minutes 
refused to stait, hut submitted to be led by the 
guard anti one of the passengers a short distance, 
wlu*n they condescended to walk slowly as bclore, 
and nothing more could be got out of them. No 
amount of whip would avail, and when applied 
too freely, resulted m a series of sharp kicks from 
one ol the wheelers, murii to the alarm of the 
inside passengers. This stale of things went on 
for some hour and a halt, as we dragged slowly 
along on our way towards Salisbury, in a soulh- 
earieiiy direction—right ‘up wind,’ as a fox- 
hunter w'ould f say—through a bleak country, 
sparsely inhabited. We had nut passed a road¬ 
side house lor some miles. 

One ol the ‘ outside* ’ suggested that the 
Northern Lights might possibly have been the 
cause of the horses’ flight ; but though they had 
been \ isiblc at bturting, they had entirely dis¬ 
appeared before 1 our present team were put to. 
This suggestion was not suppoited. A badger or 
two had also been seen by the roadside during 
the lighter intervals of the night; but that was 
not then very uncommon, and certainly would 
not account for tlie t condition of our horses. 
Speculation was useless. A sort of weird influ¬ 
ence seemed to be m tile ah’, and none of us felt 
very lively. 

Our next stage was about four miles farther, 
our coachman told ns ; mid with fresh cattle he 
should make up for lost time. 

‘But yet}ou see, sir,’ he said to me, ‘there are 
no four horncs on this road that can beat these 
’ere for pluck and go ; and now look at ’em, that 
is if you can see ’em, for it’s got precious dark this 
Li< t few minutes.’ 

Otir horses, as if with one consent, stopped 
suddenly, and appeared very uneasy, and the 
leaders attempted to turn round, which was 
the more extraordinary, as the next stage was 
within so bhort a ^distance, and which of 
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course they knew. The guard thought l}t were stupefied with astonishment; how this could 
heard a confused noise like howling of dogs be, what to think, what to do, we kn&w not. 
and shouting—very distant, he said. Every one" After some time and talk, it was agreed tli/xt 
thought it must be very distant indeed, us no we should leave the coach and walk,. carrying 
one else heard any sound except that made by the the mail-bags, to the nett stage, at ,a small 

wind. All seemed wrapped in the stillness and village inn about two miles ahead. This we 

darkness of the winter night. After another did, keeping together, and it was fortunate that 
careful examination of the horses by coaehm'an there were no women-passengers, the coachman 
and guard, they were,'by dint of much, coaxing, going first with tho lantern, and the guard 
induced to start again, but at no better pace than bringing up the rear with the blunderbuss. On 
a walk. Shortly afterwards, one of the passengers reaching the top of the hill, we came upon a 
remarked that tne wind, which had hitherto been broken-down wagon in the middle of the road ; 
blowing from the south-east, had suddenly veered and on making an inspection with our lantern, 
to the south-west, and that, if this continued, we we found it to be the remains of a large van 

might expect a thaw. Our horses, as if in some belonging to a travelling menagerie (‘ wild beast 

way affected by this change, broke into a trot, show,’ in those days). The large liindermost 
and we began to congratulate ourselves that we doors j ere open, and on the sides of this van 
were now getting clear from our state of bewilder- was painted the word ‘Wolv.es.’ This accounted 
ment, when, on coming to the brow of a steep partially, but not fully, for our night’s udven- 
hill, the drag was put on, and the horses brought lure. On making fuithcr search, we found a 
to a walk, and we commcncotl to descend. At man lying in a ditch by tho side of the 
the bottom of this declivity, which was about a road some fifty yards from the van, griev- 
furlong in length, ran a small stream, now hard ously tom and insensible, but alive. One 
frozen, and on the opposite side the road again of our passengers happened to be a doctor ; 
rose sharply. Our weather-wise friend said that and under his directions, with sn. h attention 
our hopes of a thaw might he given up, for the as could he given on the spot, and with the 
wind had now shifted back again to the old help of stimulants, he came to himself in about 
quarter. This was when we were rather more a quarter of an hour. He told us that he 
than half-way down the hill, and went near to was m sole charge of the van and six wolves, 
be the cause of a disaster to us, for our leaders his company being short handed through illness ; 
again endeavoured to turn back, as they did a that in consequence of an accident, he had 
short time before; hut the guard was quickly at started from then* last halting-place about ten 
their beads, and by leading and pulling, and with hours after the rest of the company ; that the 
judicious touches of the whip, wo got safely to wolves, perhaps from cold and hunger, were very 
the bottom, where we pulled up to remove the restless for a considerable time before they 
drag before ascending the opposite hill. On both escaped (hence the reason of onr highly-bred 
sides of the road hereabout were thick lir plantu- horses, with their instinctive dread ot wolves, 
tions, and the darkness was intense, relieved only and their acute scent favoured by the direction 
by the coach-lamps, which m those days were not of the wind, refusing to approach ncaicr to the 
very brilliant. van, far away on the road before them) ; that he 

The coachman and guard, assisted by two of entered tlie ‘keeper's compaitment’ of the van 
tlie passengers, now took out the horses for a to see that all was safe, when one of the largest 
more thorough inspection of the harness, pole, of the animals made a great spring, breaking the 
splinter-bar, &c., before starting up the mil, old and riihty bars of the cage ; this liberated tho 
when we were startled by the sound of horses whole of the wolves; and to save himself, he 
being ridden fmiously down the hill through was obliged to unbolt the outer doors and mu 
the darkness in front of us—we were drawn up for his life. Two of the wolves fastened on 
close to the ‘near’ side of the road—and in a him, and would, no doubt, have soon made short 
moment a riderless horse galloped past us; and work of him, had it not beer^i that his horses 
close behind, a second horse with the shafts of a in their terror broke away down the hill with 
vehicle still attached ; and we all then heard the loud snorting and neighing, whereupon the two 
howling of dogs only a short distance in our u olves left him, and joined the others in pursuit 
front. Our horses now seemed as it mad, and of the horses. He remembered nothing more; 
liaving been detached from the coach and from and must have been insensible until we discovered 
each other, they quickly l^ecamc unmanageable, him. 

and broke away from those vv bo held them, and We carried the poor fellow to the village to 
were immediately lost in the darkness. which we were going ; and he was rfter wards 

We now heard numerous long-drawn howls, taken on to Salisbury for better smgical atten- 
procceding apparently from a number of animals tion. The fin* and light of the inn were very 
rushing down the lull towards us. Those who welcome after the cold and darkness of tho 
were m the road quickly clambered up into journey. Our horses did not fall a prey to the 
their places on the coach, and the guard handled wolves; but the shaft-horse of the van was killed 
the blunderbuss with which the coach was always by them, and partly devoured. The whole country- 
‘ armed.’ However, the darkness was too black side turned out with all kinds of weapons, Hm 
for us to see much ; hut the howling of the guns down to heavy sticks, for the destruction of 
rapidly approaching brutes, which every one now the wolves, which, however, we afterwards heard 
felt could not be dogs, sent a cold shudder had committed some havoc ih the sheepfolds 
through us. Just os they were upon us, the before the last of them succumbed ^to a farm- 
moon shone through a rift in the clouds, and labourer’s ) well-handled pitchfork, a ’ week after 
we quite plainly saw six large gray wolves his escape!’ 

rushing past in full cry Vtfter the horses. We We were not long permitted to enjoy'he comfort 







of our inn, for the roach was quickly brought up 
to the door with a fresh team, with which our 
Jcfyi certainly did his best to redeem his promise 
of making jup for lost time. 
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r<jry heavily in passing, 
nftlingly 


remarked the other 
Jy. ‘Vet, now I'scan you more closely, 
you look pale and careworn-nervous even, and 
that is worse than all. What’s amiss? Nothing 
wrong at home, I hope? Or perhaps it’s only 
your liver that’s out of order? That poor liver 
has much to answer for.’ 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 

A STORY IN KIGH'J? CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 

Between Thursday and Monday, no telegram 
or further communication of any kind reached 
Trevenna Cottage from Mr Saveme. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the afternoon of the latter day, Captain 
A very lured a home and wagonette from the 
(h ou n Hotel and drove over to Mumpton •Junc¬ 
tion to meet his cov&sin. That the captain was 
nervous and ill at ease, need scarcely be said, 
and he wished fervently thut the next few hours 
were safely tided over. He had nerved himself 

>witli brandy before Betting out on bis journey; 
and his first proceeding, after .reaching the station, 
was to make his way to the refreshment 
counter. 

At eight o’clock to the minute, Busy (Jroole 
knocked cautiously at the back-door of’Trevenna 
Cottage, and was a£ once admitted by Mrs Avory. 
The two servants had been paid their wages 
and sent away eailier in the day. Mrs Avory 
installed Rosy in the kitchen ; and after pro¬ 
viding him with sundry ri ire-diluents and telling 
him that he was at liberty to smoke, she leit 
him to lus own devices. 

The train by which Mr Savi rue travelled wm* 
only a few minutes late in its arrival at 
Mumpton. Captain Avory stood on the plat¬ 
form, a nervous tremor aflecting lam from 
head to foot., as he watched the passengers alight. 
"Presently there emerged from the (Tow’d a face 
and figure which lie recognised at the first 
vl an compel ringed though they were in some 
in- r '-v the passage of a dozen years, ills 
lie#$< gave a g”cat throb as he went forward 
quhkly with a white face and lips which 
twiteh*d involuntarily behind the smile of wel¬ 
come they now wore. A moment later aud 
the two cousins had gripped each other's 
Hand. 

Edward Savcrnc, who was several years younger 
tllan the captain, was a thin, slightly built but 
wiry-lookirg man, with a sun-embrowned com¬ 
plexion, aud*a plentiful tangle of brown beard and 
moustache, lie had a pleasant smile and kindly 
eyes, lie was one of those men whom other 
men—and‘women too, for that matter—seem to 
tofce to and like‘instinctively, without wanting 
to ask themselves whether or not it is, wise 
oil* thtir part to do so. 

* ‘ You are scarcely a bit altered,’ said the 

captain to his cousin as they stood for a moment 
full in the light of the station lamps. ‘ You arc 
browner, and perhaps a trifle broader across the 
shoulders; tfut I should have known you again 
anywhere.’ * 

‘ Time’s Snger doesn’t seem to have scored you 


The captain laughed a little dismally. ‘ There ’s 
nothing the matter with me that I am aware 
of,’ he said; ‘except that of late I’ve been 
Buflermg somewhat from insomnia. As you say, 
there’s no doubt it’s that plaguy liver.* 

Five minutes later, they had lighted their 
cigars and were bowling in the wagonette rapidly 
along the road to Boscombe, Mr Saveme sitting 
on the box by his cousin,•with his one poitmanteau 
bolpnd. 

It was a daik moonless night, with scarcely 
a breath of air stirring. The few stars that were 
visible tw'inkled faintly, as if they were farther 
off than usual. The two men as they drove 
along had much terlalk about; but, truth to tell, 
the conversation wras mainly kepi up by Mr 
Saveme, for, despite all lus efforts the captain’s 
thoughts would wander from the subject in hand, 
and busy themselves anent a certain task which 
must imperatively be got through before dawn. 
It was therefore with a divided mind that he 
listened to lus cousin’s explanations of the reasons 
which had induced him to letum so unexpect¬ 
edly to England. By-and-hy, a turn of tho 
road showed them the few scattered lights of 
Boscombe twinkling like glow-worms on the slope 
of the hill; and a few minutes later, they drew 
up at the gate of Tieveuna Cottage. 

The door was wide open, a lamp shone in 
the ludl, and Mi's Avory wm«? waiting at the 
llireshold to receive them. There had been no 
love lost between her and Edward Saveme in 
years gone by. lie had not liked her, and she 
had not liked him, and each <>f them knew it. 
But all this had happened years ago ; and when 
a long-lost kinsman returns from over tho seas, 
old animosities ought to be quenched, at least 
for the tunc being, and a home-welcome extended 
to the wanderer. Accordingly, Mrs Avory, in 
her usual quiet, undemonstrative way, was full 
of cordiality, and in the course of three or four 
minutes, almost succeeded in making her guest 
believe that she w r as really glad to see him 
again. She ushered him mto the dining-room, 
where a cheerful fire wo« hum r. * with a small 
round table in front of it la i I l ■■ persons. 

‘There must be no formality, Edward, I beg,’ 
she said. ‘Never mind your dress. It is only 
a bit of supper I’ve*got ready for yoii and 
Lucius. We are primitive folk here, and we 
never dine later than five. You must not mind 
if I wait on you myself this evening. The fact 
is,’ she added confidentially, ‘ I had to send away 
both my servants this morning at a moment’s 
notice. The usual tiling, of course—dishonesty. 
It was impossible to keep them. So we are all 
alone to-night; but you won’t mind that for once, 
I daresay. 1 have a cook coining on trial in 
the morning.’ 

Tl* captain, meanwhile, had taken the horse 
and trap round to the stable at the back of 
the Cottage, having previously arranged at the 
hotel that he should keep them till next day. 
There he found Bosy fclroote, who proceeded to 
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groom and feed tlie horse. A brief colhx ly 
ensued between the two men, after which'the 
captain went indoors and joined his cousin in 
the dining-room. 

Mis Avory had provided an appetising little 
supper, to which her kinsman did not fail to 
do justice ; but it was only by an effort that 
the captain contrived to swallow a few* motsels. 
Of this, however, «-Mr Saverne saw nothing. 
Mrs Avory plied him with so many questions, 
and had so many things to tell him on her 
ow r n account, that he had no attention lett for 
anything else. ‘Really,’ he thought to himself, 
‘Louisa has improved vastly since we last met. 
I had no idea bile could m.ike herself 60 agree¬ 
able.’ 

"When supper was o\er and Mrs Avory had 
cleared the tilde, the two men drew their 
chairs closer to the fire, for the night seemed 
suddenly to have grown chilly. 

‘What would you like io drink? A little 
hot punch, or what?’ asfcul Avory at the 
moment his wife re-entered the room. 

Edward Saverne hesitated, lie was an abstem¬ 
ious man both by temperament and inclination; 
but to-niglit be certainly did fed as if m little 
warm punch would be grateful to him. 

‘I think 1 know of something that Edward 
would like still better,’ remarked Mrs Avory 
sweetly. ‘Although so long ago, 1 have not 
forgotten that lie used to have, what he will 
excuse me for calling, a little weakness for 
mulled port—especially, I think, when it had 
been made by me.—What say you, Edw’nrd, 
to a little mulled port to-night, concocted after 
the old recipe '> ’ 

15dward laughed. ‘I think it a very happy 
suggestion,’ he Raid; ‘ and 1 hope to find that 
your old skill has not deserted you. 1 tried 
my hand at it once or twice in Australia, but 
the memory is a painful one.’ 

f Punch for me,’ said the captain with a laugh. 
‘I call mulled port a mollycoddle drink, though 
Lou certainly docs know how to brew it.’ 
Speaking thus, lie handed his cigar case to his 
cousin and then took a w*eed himself. 

A tinv copper kettle was singing merrily over 
a spint-lanip on the sideboard ; and all ingre¬ 
dients being at hand, Mrs Avory at once set 
about inning a large tumbler of port-negus for 
her cousin and one ot grog tor her husband. 

‘ Try that,’ she said as she handed Mr Saveme’s 
glass to him with a smile. 

ITe took a lour appeal \e sip at it; then 
he nodded and -n. )«d ;p 1 „;d : ‘Your fingers 
have not forgotten their cunning, Louisa. It’s 
a tipple lit for the gods.’ 

‘ (>ue request,’ she said—‘ don’t neglect to drink 
it while it’s hot.’ 

The captain was in the act of striking a 
match at the moment his cousin lifted the glass 
to Ins lips, blit apparently he forgot to apply 
it to his cigar, anu allowed it to burn itself 
out in liis fingers. Before striking another, lie 
took a long pull at his tumbler, and Mr .Saverne 
could not help noticing how Ins hand shook as 
it held the glass. « 

Mrs Avory opened the folding-doors which gave 
access to the drawing-mom, and seating herself 
at the piano, she began playing some slow, 
dreamy melody in a mftior key, while the two 


men went on with their talk in the adjoining 
room. 

Up to this point, Captain Avory’s share, in 
the conversation had been little more than a 
nominal one; but now he seemed at oneo to 
brighten lip, and plunged info some reminiscences 
of liis boyish days in which he and his coiLin 
had been mixed up together. The more voluble 
the captain grew*, the more taciturn his cousin 
became. The room was cosy, the fire >vas cheer¬ 
ful, his casy-cliair was soft and comfortable, and 
his cigar was of a choice brand. Somehow, as 
lie sipped and sipped again at his negus, the 
less inclined he became for talking, and the 
more imlined he became to listen to Lucius, to 
whose voko the notes of the piano formed a sort 
ot sv» La 1 ih\ f l ”i ■; accompaniment. Gradu¬ 
ally :■!.■! .'i'p • p!M iv, lie Jjegun to lose, all sense 

ot lime and place.* Twice lie caught himself 
nodding, and diew himself up with a start; but 
(lie influence that was upon him was too power¬ 
ful (o he long resisted. For a minute or tw*o 
longer, Avory’s voice droned in li. ears, but 
without conveying (.any more bense 1 > him than 
the droning of a u'u.-p would lues. done; for a 
minute or two longei, he heard the liquid tinkle 
of the piano like fault, \ague music coming lrom 
afar; tliqn hii head sunk gently bade on the 
cushions of his chair, and he remembered nothing 
more. The narcotic adnnnist’. red by Mrs Avory 
in the mulled wine had worked its intended 
e fleet. 

‘lie’s off!’ whispered the captain to his wife 
a m mule later. 

Mis Avory came forward and looked elosely 
at the sleeping man. After carefully tenting the 
rntion of las pulse, she lifted his lids one after 
the other and examined the pupils of Ins eyes. 

‘Yes, I think he will do,* she said to her hus¬ 
band, with that stiange sinister smile which 
sometimes lighted up her lace. ‘You see, my 
dear, that 1 was a doctor’s daughter to some 
purpose. You had better go and rouse up llosy 
Gruote and get everything in rcadme.-s as quickly 
as possible.’ 

The captain w’eiit without a word, his face as 
white as a sheet. He w r as dreadfully agitated, 
for lie could not help reflecting that it was just 
possible his cousin might ne r vei* wake again in 
tliib world He found Rosy asleep on the rug 
in front of the kill lien lire ; but lie sprang to 
his feet at a touch, and at once proceeded to the 
stable to lmriiens tlu* horse ; while Avory inducted*' 
luin,-elf into a rough overcoat, tied a mulller round 
Ins neck, and put on his head a travelling oap 
wdinli he rarely used. Rosy returned m the 
corn be of a lew minutes; and then lie and the 
caplain proceeded to carry out to** the wagon¬ 
ette a number of articles which had previously 
been placed in readiness by Mrs Avory. This 
done, Avory, followed by Rosy, went back to 
the dining-room. 

Tvio minutes later, Mr Saverne, wrapped in a 
blanket, had been safely deposited on r dong, 
horse-hair cushion at the bottom of the wagon¬ 
ette, with an old blue cloak of the captain’s 
thrown lightly over him. Rosy then got into the 
vehicle and shut the door, and Avo^y mounted to 
the box. 

Scarcely a word bad hitherto been spoken by 
any of the three. Mrs Avory now.usaid to her 
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husband: ‘I shall sit up till you return. You <4me forward, and kneeling on one knee, took 
will get back tis quickly as possible 1 * nsld of one of the rings, while the captain took 

‘You nmy rely upon that,’ was the answer.— hold of the other. Pulling thus together, they 
‘ You don’t think there ’« any likelihood that the gradually lifted up a large square trap-door in 
jolting will waken him?’ the middle of the floor, and then fixed it in 

‘None*whatever; yon may make your mind an upright position by means of a couple of 
easy on that score. An earthquake would scarcely stanchions. At their feet now gaped a huge 
waken him for the next four hours.’ block cavity or cellar, hollowed out of the soft 

Two minutes later, they had started on their friable, rock on whioli the,house was built. In 
way to lloogies. Midnight struck as they wound the old *fh :h"g 'levs, this had been the recep- 
slowly up the lull. Not a light was anywhere tack* and lr hng-pl ro lor many a ‘run’ of con- 
to be seen. Dai kiie^s and silence lay all about traband goods. Alter hit, mother’s death, there 
them. A * soon us they hail got fairly into the was no one living hut Posy who knew the secret 
road which slcuts the crown ot the hill, their of the hiding-place ; but to Captain \vo’-v, when 
progress became a little accelerated, although it j the latter ha punned to t.J! on «!..), i.o had 
whs" btill necessary to drive carefully, in order revealed it a* being a,matter of little moment, 
that the unconscious man might be shafceu as It^was nothing now but a cuiious memento of a 
little as ]>ossible. At length they reached that state of things which had died out long years 
part ol the road where it becomes narrower, and agone. 

dips abiuptly towards the shore, and is shut in As the captain gazed into the yawuiuig cavern, 
on either band by gloomy masses of foliage. At it looked so like a huge grave that lie could 
this pomt, the captain was obliged to come to not repress a bh trader. And yet it was to this 
r-a stand , lie could not see his hand before lnm. living tomb that he was about to consign his 
Ho-y, who knew tin* road almo-t as well hv night cousin, who had never done him an injury! 
as by d.iv, sag- r <•.-tod the advisability ot leading Avory was not so hardened iu ill-doing as not 
the horse dow u the lull. To tln< Avory agreed; to fowl acutely the turpitude of the deed on 
so Bosy alighted, and down they went slowly which he was bent; but he was as a man who 
till at* length they reached the end ol the is being dragged fonvaid ^y the hand of an 
plantation and emerged on to the level load inexorable Fate, which he is powerless to resist, 
by the shore. it was necessary to skirt the • and liom wlucli there is no escape. ITe had 
extiome end ot the plantation, so as to reach j gone so far on the road he had chosen, that no 
the Kinds, and tin n to go bade along them for turning back was possible for him. Go forward 
a short distance, and in that way arrive at the , ho must at any and every cost, lie bhrunk back 
house. * with an inward groan. 

At length thev readied the fire-bhukened rum Posy, meanwhile, was bringing in a number 
which lbs their destination. During the whole of packages from the wagonette. When there 
journey liom ’rrevemu Got tage to lloogies, they; were no more to bring, he took a candle in his 
had neither met nor overtaken any one. As hand, and by means of a loose wooden ladder, 
soon as they drew up, the captain threw the j lie descended through tile trap-door into the 
jinm ovir the horse’s luck and alighted. Posy I cellar, vvliuh. extended under neaily the whole 
went fonvaid into tin* house, and presently 1 of the kitchen. It was as dry and as free from 
returned with a Iran lantern, in whnh a <audio damp as on the day it had been hollowed out 
"burned dimly. j of the sandstone. It was ventilated by means 

‘Get ii]) into the trap and see that he is all ! of a bmall shaft, which opened into the chimney 
right,’ said Avory m a hoarse whisper. 1 above. Some preparations for the. reception of 

Posy, lantern m hand, obeyed. The captain Him guest had already been made by Bosy. Ills 
scarcely breathed while the bnuf examination | nub truckle bedstead was arranged in one corner ; 
was being made, ‘lie’s all right—as last as a ! trad the empty cask had been brought down to 
rock,’ said Posy as he stepped down. serve, as a table, together with one ot the three- 

Cuptaiu Avory breathed again ; and producing legged btools, in lieu of a chair ; while in another i 
his .‘pint-flask, lie partook of a copious dram, corner stood a large earthen pitcher filled with , 
and then gave another to his companion. There W’ater. 

.jtill remained much to he done. The captain now proceeded to hand down to 

The two men went indoors, and, instructed Posy the articles removed by the latter from 
Xy Avory, Posy lighted a couple of candles, which the wagonette. These comm used candles, a 
he stuck in empty bottles on thb chimney-piece, candlestick, matches, *a small spirit-lamp and 
At that hour ot the night they had no fear of kettle, sundry provisions, a bottle of brandy 
any ono spying on them from without. Posy’s and another of port, together w’lth a few articles 
next act was to clear away everything from the ; of crockery. 

middle of the floor. That doue, he crossed to j ‘Looks like a pallia fit for a king—blest if 
the wide’old fireplace, and thrusting one arm \ it don’t!’ whispered Bosy, as he glanced round it 
miqdc it nearly to Ins shoulder, he felt for, and ; admiringly when the last article had been handed 
found an iron ring attached to a chain, jvhicli ! to him. ‘Wouldn’t care tuppence if I a os shut 
hd^lled down by some exertion, and then fixed ! up here myself.’ 

I it in that position by •means ot a book firmly | As soon as Posy had ascended from the cellar, 
i imbedded in the brickwork of the chimney. The | the captain and he held a consultation. They 
moment lie pullcfl the ring, a certain plank in I had 4b t gotten to bring vyitk them the rope needful 
the floor sank about tw'o inches, and then slid 1 to assist them in loweiing the sleeping man into 
out of sight? beneath the plank next to it. In , the cellar. Posy’s quick wits assisted him in 
the fissure thus revealed were two More iron solving the difficulty. ‘There’s the reins,’ he 
rings about two feet from each other. Posy now j said ; ‘why can’t we rnJke use of them?’ 
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‘ Tlie very thing! ’ exclaimed Avory. ‘ Gib 
them at once.' ” 

As soon as Bosy had fetched the reins, hs 
and the captain proceeded to lift Mr Saveme 
—still lying on the long cushion—out of the 
wagonette and deposit him on the kitchen floor. 
The reins were then passed under the cushion, 
one at the head, the other at the feet, after 
which the conspirator* proceeded slowly and care¬ 
fully to lower the cushion and its burden into 
the depths below. This safely accomplished, the 
two men descended one after the other, the reins 
were removed, and Mr Saverne was then lifted 
on to the truckle bedstead. The blanket was 
.still round him in which he had been wrapped 
at the Cottage ; and a second one was now laid 
over him. A fresh candle was lighted, and after 
that, there was nothing more to he done. Avory 
bent over his cousin for a moment; the latter 
was breathing heavily but regularlj—it was the 
breathing of a man in a deep dreamless sleep. 
Never in his life had Captfon Avory loathed 
himself as he did at that moment. 

Two minutes later, the ladder had been drawn 
up, the trap-door had been lowered, and the 
mysterious plank had slid back into its groove. 
There was no trace visible of the deed which 
had just been enacted. 

Captain Avory, who shook in every limb, 
fortified himself and Bo«y with another dram 
from his flask; then he said: ‘In order that 
there may be no blunder on your part, I will 
.igain refresh your memory with regard to what 
still remains for you to do. Now, listen care¬ 
fully. Ab soon os you hear the gentleman below 
stirring, but not till then, you will leave here 
j without letting him in any way have a know¬ 
ledge of your presence. Should you not hear 
him stirring by noon to-morrow, or rather to¬ 
day, for it’s now past one o’clock, you will 
hasten at once to the Cottage and inform me 
of that fact. But, as a matter of course, he will 
waken up long before that time. The moment 
you hear him move, you will steal away, and 
not come near the place till midnight on 
Wednesday. The noise yon will then make 
will attract his attention, and he will at once 
endeavour to attract yours. When he lias suc¬ 
ceeded in doing this, you will open the trap¬ 
door in the same way that it was opened to¬ 
night ; you will lower the ladder, and you will 
help him to ascend. You will profess to be as 
much surprised as himself at finding him there. 
You have been away in another part of the 
country for several days, and know nothing 
whatever of the affair. who can possibly have 
shut him up in the place where you have 
found him! * 

Bosy, who had been following the captain’s 
instructions with eager nods and smile.-, now 
broke out with a shrill ‘ Ho, ho, ho! ’ in which 
there seemed to lurk an echo of madness. ‘ I’m 
fly, cap’en, I’m fly,’ he cried. ‘ Ah! I fancy 
I can see the gent’s face when he comes blink¬ 
ing up the ladder, and wants to know where 
he is J But, as you say, cap’en, who could pos- 
si-bly have put him there ? Ho, ho, ho ! ’ Then, 
with a sudden change of tone, he said: ‘ But 
you promised me ten more bright yellow boys, 
cap’en, when the job was done—don’t forget 
that! ’ «• 


‘ I have not forgotten. Here is the money j ’ 
and with that Avory counted ten sovereigns 
into Bosy’s lean claw-like hand. 

Five minutes later, Captain Avory had 'set 
out on his way back to Trevenna Cottage. 

THE TREATMENT OF CONVICTS AND* 
D1SCHARCED PRISONERS. 

Among the many efforts of Christian philan¬ 
thropists to alleviate the misery and distress of 
the unfortunate, few are more worthy of public 
support and sympathy than the Societies which 
seek to assist those unfortunates who have been 
led astray from the straight way, to return to 
the path of honesty and integrity—no easy 
matteiii when surrounded by every temptation, 
and no kind friends to receive them on discharge 
from prison. But strange'to say, some of the 
discharged prisoners themselves seem to have a 
prejudice against the very Societies organised 
for their benefit; and it is for the purpose, of dis¬ 
pelling such illusions that a eorrespon-l. iit who 
lias made strict investigation into the matter has 
sent us some reliable information f. iin personul 
observation. 

About six weeks before a convict is to be 
discharged, he is asked if he vvi.-hes to hook for 
one ol the Aid Societies. On his deciding on 
one, he is notified in due tu,ye that they will 
receive him. His gratuities are paid over to the 
Society; and he can either have his clothing 
from the pnson or from the Society, which is 
a matter of importance to the prisoners; so 
(says our corresp<indent) I purpose taking them 
and the reader to the Roval «n Aid of 

Discharged Prisoners, 31) t u.i n_ *'i" , London. 
The prisoners arc taken from the pn-on in a 
eab, and on arriving at the chambers of the 
Society, aie shown into a room, where a sub¬ 
stantial breakfa-t is set befoie them, consisting 
of a large plate of ham with it Into bread 
—w’hich seems to fill the men with ecstasy, 
after what they call the Sawdust ’ biead they 
have been used to—and unlimited coffee. After 
doing justice to these thing.-, they are called 
singly into the secretary’s room, where they are 
interviewed by a gentleman of tlie Committee as 
to their plans and the best way in which the 
Society can assist them. " t . 

These are gentlemen who arc in high social 
positions, who attend personally one day each 
in his turn ; and now and then the 1‘residen^, ~ 
tlie Duke of Westminster, goes and talks to the 
men. They are next taken by a clerk to some 
upper room*, well stocked with clothing of all 
kinds Those who get their things, here, on 
leaving the prison, are supplied with a suit of 
clothes, also one cotton shirt, one flannel shirt, 
with flannel drawers, one pair of socks, and a 
necktie. The suit is only lent; but the other 
things, the person who receives them keeps. 

Several men were fitted during the writer's 
visit, and the secretary kindly gave me ^a, bill 
of one of their outfits. -I assert positively that * 
no one could ever dream where that man had 
got his clothes, or where lie had just come from, 
which cannot he said of those who get their 
clothes from the prison. The following is the 
bill of 'die outfit I have mentioned: Tweed 
suit, 17s. 6d. >. two coloured Oxford ^shirts, 4s.; 
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two pair of stockings, Is. 8d. ; black silk 
necktie, Is. fid. ; braces, Is.; serviceable bat, 
2s. 9d. j boots, 7s.—Total, £}, 15s. 2d. As this 
min’s outfit came to two shillings less than the 
sum allowed, be took, besides, two pair of socks 
and a nice mulllcr. If this outfit bad been pur¬ 
chased in the shops, it would have cost consider¬ 
ably more. After being clothed, tile man was 
taken again to the secretary. If he wanted 
employment, he was supplied with a note to 
certain employers, and sufficient money for lus 
wants till he called again. But if be was going 
down the country, be was told wliat time to be 
at the station. An agent would meet him there, 
and give him liis. railway ticket and a sove¬ 
reign. 

There seems to be an idea that going # to the 
Society moans getting ‘lagged’ again ; which 
report has been raiSed by men wlio have been 
reconvicted, and wlio declare the Society to be 
m league with the police. When I hinted this 
to the secretary, lie indignantly repudiated it, 
r^and declared that the police have several times 
accused the Society of 'withholding information 
winch would have enabled litem to capture certain 
men. JJut, as flic secret.try observed, both Ins 
duty and inclination prompt him to as&i-t men 
to get into honourable position'- and get an 
honest hung 

Anothei idea ^niong prisoners is, that unless 
they have some gratuities to pa} into the Society’s 
hands, the kilter won’t receive them. 1 looked 
through the Sot iet)’s books, and saw a number of 
cases whole men without money and unable to 
find woih had been supported by the Society for 
several weeks. I spoke to two men who had 
been treated m this manner, and they were warm 
in expressing their gratitude for the kindness 
they had received. Another man came inclining 
my visit to ask for more money lie sud 
he hail been to all the places indicated m the 
note, but could not get any work. T think the 
• lollow never wanted any work ; and if he happens 
to get reeonucti d, he is just the one to set the 
prisoners against the Society by Ins i.il-e slate- 

nienls. 

The secretary showed me a letter received that 
morning from a man lie had sent to New York 
some weeks previously with a letter of intro¬ 
duction to an ageht there, who got him employ¬ 
ment with an English farmer eighty miles fiom 
New York, at five dollars a week and hoard and 
^lodging. lie lived and had his meals with the 
family. Tic spoke with rapture of the kindness 
fie met with, llis master being a teetotaler, lie 
became on; also, and hoped soon to save enough 
to take a.furm of his own! This is one of many 
cases wlioro» they have been the means of assisting 
men to regain their lost positions; yet many 
prisoners persist m believing the reports of 
wretches 'who seem incapable of speaking the 
Ja-utli. The secretary, Major Tillbrook, has 
incited governors and chaplains to come and 
eX£jpine his books, &c.; but very few of them 
have been zealous enough to take the trouble, 
so he trusts to time 1 to prove whether he lias 
conscientiously done his duty or not. As for 
myself, 1 can heartily recommend all prisoners 
to book for'the Royal Society, 39 Charing Cross, 
and get their clothing from them. Those wlio 
sincerely jvish to turn to the gatli of honesty | 


Alill receive every encouragement and assistance 
fifcm the Society. I would also beg to call the 
attention of the wealthy to this good cause, aud 
ask them to promote it by their donations. 

On the subject of gratuities to convicts, there 
has been so much written of late years, that any 
addition may seem superfluous; but, as much of 
wh^t 1 have read on the subject could only ha\ e 
been obtained from a secondary source, and as 
1 have had unsurpassed opportunities for several 
years of observing and studying the subject in 
all its bearings, I venture to hope my remarks 
may throw fresh light on the matter, and call the 
attention of the authoritii - to the subject. 

I am convinced that the only true principles 
of criminal reformatio^ are those : (1) To create 
and develop self-respect; and (2) to create and 
eiieouragc habits of industry. Now, in practice, 
the very reverse happens. Jt i% as a rule, through 
lacking these two qualities that men become 
criminals ; and seeing that to he tin case, it cannot 
he expected thnNhnhits of industry arc to he 
created by setting them to work which they may 
be unfitted for and by giving them no interest in 
their labour. Under such conditions, every arti¬ 
fice i^ resulted to, to evade or stamp their work ; 
whereas, by giving them a fair percentage on the 
value of their labour, it w'ouil cease to be repul¬ 
sive, and they would gradually acquire a liking 
lor it. As they saw the money accumulating 
on tlieir credit sheet, they would he stimulated 
to further exertion by the prospect of being able 
on their release to start themsel ves in the way of 
getting an honest living. Habits of industry, to 
he lasting, must be spontaneous, not forced. The 
men in the convict prisons have a certain task 
to perform, ulmli, a* a rule, is an easy one. The 
same amount of work outside xvould not support 
a man. As no one likes to work more than he 
is forced to do, especially at work he gets little or 
nothing for, the consequence is, that after a 
numbei of years of easy work, it has become a 
settled habit. On his release, being unable to do 
more work, he cannot compete with other work¬ 
ing-men ; and unless he is a man of more than 
ordinary virtue and resolution, lie soon gets dis¬ 
heartened, gives up the struggle, and relapses 
into crime again; whereupon he is denounced 
as an incorrigible scoundrel, and gets sent back to 
prison, to have exery hope blasted of being able 
to raihe himself to an licuest position. All his 
heroic struggles against adverse circumstances are 
ignored ; and in llie bitterness of his heart, lie 
vows eternal enmity to all laws mul society. 
There you have a man able and willing to commit 
any crime ; one wdio •reflects on the number of 
years of his life and labour he has been robhecl of. 
lie is thereby stimulated by revenge, as well as 
by the desire to make up at somebody’s expense 
what he considers lie has been robbed of. 

The longer a man*is kept under these con¬ 
ditions, the less arc his chances of extricating 
himself; for, under the so-called ‘ Prevention of 
Grimes Act,’ a man w r ho has been twice convicted 
of crime is at the mercy of every policeman who 
may owe him a grudge; or wlio, knowing his 
pow^r over him, may be base enough to misrepre¬ 
sent some little act, such, for instance, as seeing 
him in certain places where other people may be 
with impunity. In the case of this man, some 
sinister motive is alleged and believed, and the 
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unfortunate creature is sent to twelve montfis* 
hard labour; so that these so-called Preventioi/of 
Crimes Acts are the means of committing crimes, 
by occasionally sending innocent men to prison. 
These Acts are unjust, and utterly inadequate 
to prevent crime. 1 assert that the majority of 
men who get reconvicted, would not have been 1 
so, had they had the means, on their rehjjwe, 
of a lair start. This can best be done by 
allowing the prisoner to use his power?, of appli- j 
cation while in prison to earn by his labour ; 
enough to start him in life again ; or to emi¬ 
grate, which is the best thing he can do. 

The present system of giving gratuities is unfair 
and unequal Convicts doing penal servitude 
have to pass through the following classes, namely, 
probation class, one year, of which nine months 
are spent in separate confinement, during which 
they receive no gratuity or remission. 11 they 
are not reported for misconduct, they go into 
the third class, and get one shilling a month lor: 
twelve months. They next pfiss into the second 
class, and get one shilling and sixpence a month 
for twelve months; after 'which they enter the 
first class, and receive two shillings and nxpence 
a month for twelve months, until they, have 
earned three pounds altogether. Bv the time 
they have earned this money they will have done 
four years; but a man under sentence of five 
years only does about three years and eleven 
months, so that he cannot earn the three pounds ; 
>et, provided he has done nine months m the 
first class, he is eligible to be recommended for 
a further gratuity not exceeding two pounds; 
whilst those under sentences over five years can 
be, recommended for an extra three pounds—to 
get which, he, must Ik* in the special class ; and to 
obtain which, he must pa**s through the first class 
without any reports. Now, here is the unfairness. 
One man is doing ten years, is working in the 
shoemakers’ shop, and liis labour is worth four¬ 
teen or fifteen shillings a week; another man 
doing five years is closing boot uppers, and his 
labour is worth about three shilling** and sixpence 
a week; yet, if lie has passed nine months in the 
first class, he. gets live pounds; w hilst the ten 
years’ man—who has to pass over four years in 
the first class, and may probably get reported in 
that time, for, sav, speaking to another prisoner, 
winch will keep linn from getting into the spec ial 
cla‘-s—on discharge will only get three pounds. 
Even a fifteen or twenty yeuiv>* man will get no 
more. 

One. would think that in making pecuniary 
awards, the chief thing to he considered would 
he what a man has earned by his labour; yet 
practically, that is not considered of any account, 
for u lazy schemer, who will peihaps be picking 
oakum or other equally unpaying work, aud 
earning about fourpence a day, providing he docs 
not get reported—and such schemers know how 
to fawn round the officers, and generally escape 
being reported—then gets the lull gratuity of 
six pounds. Where is any fairness or justice in 
such a system? It only encourages laziness and 
scheming, and offers no inducement to a man 
to take any interest in his work or try to 
improve his craft. The consequence is, none of 
them do what they could or would do, if they 
were allowed something on all they did. 

I ask any reader of this«. paper to imagine him- j 


self through some sudden act, intentional or acci¬ 
dental, sentenced to twenty years, perhaps in the 
bloom and vigour of manhood ; and after doing 
fifteen years, is liberated, when he finds he ‘hub 
nearly forgotten his trade. lie is weak, and 
wants good nourishment; the best yeiirs of his 
life have been wasted ; and lie has done no good 
to himself or anybody. Reflect, reader, what a 
feeling such treatment would raise in your heart. 
Would it not be one of bitter resentment? 1 
know of many men doing ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years for striking officers in the army or navy! 
These men are honest men, and never been in 
prison before, as a rule. They were tried, by 
courts-martial, composed of tile brother-officers 
of the officers they li.ul struck. 1 venture to 
suggest that courts-martial should not be allowed 
to give such sentences. 1 submit that if a man 
commits a crime, he must be punished ; and in 
many eases the judges will acknowledge they 
give long sentences, not so much for the crime 
committed, as to make it a long time before he 
can commit it again. Non, the •• >\eminent 
declares it sieks not so much to punish a criminal 
as to reform him; then why not 1 -1 the earlier 
portion of his sentence be made a punishment, 
while the clinic is fresh in his memory, and 
the latter part be applied to his reformation ,f 
This can be best effected by giving him facilities 
for ucquiiing habits of lndu^v, by lettmg him 
earn money all through his sentence—which vi ill 
place him in a position to help himself by liis 
own means, instead of seeking, and not finding, 
help from others. 

1 think the fairness and justice of these remarks 
will commend theruseh < s to all humane persons ; 
and 1 trust may meet \\ ith the generous considera¬ 
tion of the authorities. 

A WINTER VISIT TO FONTAINEBLEAU 
In the middle of a winter exceptionallj severe, 
my friend came over to Paris to puv me a 
long expected visit, having seized the only oppor¬ 
tunity which a temporary release from home- 
duties afforded linn of leaving England. He 
was very desirous of seeing Fontainebleau; and 
although it was unfoi lunate that he was unable to 
choose a more, propitious seaton, I determined 
that not even tins opportunity should be lost of 
paying the place a visit. So off we started to the 
(fare de Lyon, and were soon rolling along through- 1 
the bitterly cold air. Inside the carriage we were 
cosy enough, haring provided ourselves with 
ample coats and*rugs, and haring the benefit of 
two large foot-warmers, which on French railways 
never belie their name, and winch in tliis instance 
were entirely at our disposal as the only occupants 
of the compartment. 

But what a picture of starving cold outside ! 
Throqgh the snow, which had been lying three 
weeks or more on the ground, nothing apppv.ved % 
save the skeleton tiees •’standing like ghostly 
mute* at Nature’s funeral, shrouded in the far 
distance by that steel gray pall to which such 
weather owes the name of ‘black frost.' The 
windows tvere covered with a sheet of sparkling 
ice, which we rpbbed away many timers with our 
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hands ; but almost before we had time to look 
through, the space was again frozen over. We 
were not sorry on such a day to walk the distance 
—sofnc two miles—which separates the station of 
Fontainebleau from the town; and by the tune 
we arrivetf in front of the handsome railing 
shifting off the large court of the chateau from 
the street, all tho stiffness and cold of the journey 
had disappeared. But if the walk had restored 
our circulation, it had also served to remind us 
that it was breakfast-time, and a dejedner served 
in the dining-room of one of the hotels opposite 
the palace, found us sharp set Here our 
excellent hostess, knowing that cm messieurs must 
be dreadfully cold, lit us a splendid fire, and drew 
our table close up to it, so that we enjoyc? our 
meal in warmth and comfort. Thus fortified, wv 
put on our coats, and went across to tho (‘our d<s 
Adieus, to find a guide. Vejy loth was the 
guardian whose turn it was to accompany us to 
leave the warm room where lie and his com¬ 
panions were seated round a laj-ge porcelain stove. 
But having at last unmistakably. convinced 
himself th.it it was his turn, lie buttoned up his 
coat over his seal let waistcoat, and with a shudder 
and a sigh, came out, crossed the court, and 
proceeded to introduce us under tile great horse¬ 
shoe staircase into the chateau. 

Let us pause here lor u moment and carry 
ourselves back seventy ytars. See that short 
pale man who speaks from the staircase to 
that throng of soldiers who stand round with 
drooping heads and moistened eyes, moved bey aid 
speech, a-* Ins wolds of iarewell hill upon their 
cars. Now he ceases, the lire dies from hiscys, 
and the veterans throng round lor a last look, 
through their unwonted tears, at their beloved 
leader, ore he turns to go from them, as they 
tinnk, for e\ er. But less than a year has passed 
when the whirligig of events bungs him there 
again, and cheer alter cheer rings through the 
yard from the dense throng of troops, as, with 
Hushed cheek and sparkling eye, he i]teaks to 
them of triumph. Off go bearskin and shako, and 
the throats of a thousand veterans welcome him. 

* Far in, messieurs ,’ says the guardian ; and back 
to the tomb rush the martial shades, nothing h tt 
but the snow-covercd yard and staircase. The 
name of the place— La Cour des Admix (the place 
of parting)—alone perpetuates the episode. 

Now at last wc are inside that famous palace, 
a monument of French sovereigns from Louis LX. 
to Napoleon TIL There are many who take but 
a languid interest in the palace of Fontainebleau. 
For these, ft is a mere collection of beautiful 
xotti'- - % and furniture 1 , with which it is necessary 
to b£ acquainted as a topic of conversation, tiut 
f #r wBfth one visit amply suffices. When you have 
seen it once, you have seen it enough, whereas 
the beauties of the forest never pall; nay, the 
more often you visit it, the more beauties you 
discover therefli. But after willingly conceding 
to the forest all the beauty which it incontestably 


po hesses, the student of the past muBt confess 
tha| it is difficult to tire even of the palace. It 
is # a place so teeming with associations and 
memories, that no one, unless an entire stranger 
to the romance of history, can fail to tread with 
pleasure, not once but many times, its silent 
halls. Other royal palaces may be more im¬ 
posing both in external appearance and magni¬ 
ficence of # interior; Versailles, with its vast 
frontage, and tin* size and splendour of its 
rooms, doubtless leaves all others far behind. 
But none can vie with Fontainebleau for uch- 
ness of historical incident, nor can any call up 
so vividly the past glones of tho French court 
We enter fir-t tho chapel with its quaint side- 
pews, w'hence the ladies «f the court and nobles, 
separated by their white-(lowered panels from the 
common crowd, witnessed the rojal baptisms and 
j marriages so many of which have been solemnised 
there. On next to the suite of rooms occupied 
by Napoleon L, *dio of all French sovereigns 
most loved Fontainebleau. See the table where 
he reluctantly signed his abdication, and the 
mark where he dashed his knife into it, in impo¬ 
tent rage. Further on, the bath-room of Marie 
Antoinette, the panels of which are of looking- 
glass, painted with festoons of flow'crs, ami as fresh 
as if of yesterday. Round the ceiling, hanging 
lrom it, is a cornice of small flowers in Sevres 
porcelain. These exquisitely beautiful decorations 
were brought from Versailles, where they origin¬ 
ally embellished a room in tho palace ol the 
Cl rand Trianon. Not less luxurious is the bed¬ 
room of the same hapless queen. The coverlet 
and curtains of the bed, the chairs, the panels 
of the walF, are all in silk of the same, pattern, 
tasteful festoons of flowers, worked on a light blue 
ground, with the queen’s initials in the centre. 
Not all the lavish care of numerous succeeding 
owners has prevented the coveilet and curtains 
from becoming frayed and worm-eaten; but the 
hangings still remain perfect masterpieces of the 
Lyons looms, whence they issued a century ago. 
The embroidered initials call up sad recollections, 
so let us go on to the adjoining Salle du Consul , 
with its round green-covexed table and eliaire. 
Here, at this very table, under tbe warring First 
Empire, decisions were taken big with the fate 
ol nations; and momentous councils were held 
uuder that Second Empire, whose motto was 
peace, though it, too, was often identified with 
war. Next comes the throne-room, separated 
lroiu this by a wall many feet thick, painted 
dark blue, with gold jLurs-dc-Ls, a design which 
carries us back to the tmqj of St Louis. On we go 
through rooms with elaborate ceilings and inlaid 
floors of corresponding design, some of which 
emanated from the artistic mind of the locksmith- 
king Louis XVI., until wc reach the library, a 
long low room, the favourite haunt of Napoleon 
TIL Here lie spent many hours in study and 
in 'arranging the books, some of which ben his 
name on tbe cover. 

How can words be found to describe all the 
beauties of the succeeding rooms or the memories 
they recall 1 To do the latter would be to write 
an entire history of France. Here, over tliis 
chimney-piece, an equestrian statue in relief of 
Henri IV.; this is the study of Francis I.; in 
that room Louis XIII. was born : indeed, it would 
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socm that each room brings back a separate refon. 
Let us linger a few moments in the Salle dcs I'fi.tes, 
the ballroom of the palace, and endeavour to do 
justice to its beauties. Oak panels decorated with 
’silver crescent and golden laurels, with which 
mingle the initials of Iienn II. and Diana of 
Poitiers. A deep recess, with cushion seats in 
each of the many windows, where the ladies smile 
and flirt between the dances. The ceiling by that 
Italian, honoured, b) long residence at the French 
court, with a French name, le Frimatioc. A 
portrait of the old master, painted by himself, 
goes down to posterity in one of the numerous 
figures which crowd the ceiling. When the court 
is tired of dancing, and the strains of the last 
minuet have died away from the musicians’ 
gallery, the attendants 1 wheel in supper tables 
from the doors at the other end. Where are now 
the balls and feasts, which then seemed never 
ending 1 (lone, alas, for ever 1 Bacchus and 
Terpsichore ha\e joined hands, and fled with that 
extinct court which invoked^faeir presence, never 
more to return. Yet now, fancy may picture the 
moonlight shining in upon the spectres of fair 
women and hrave men, who pace together the 
stately minuet, while ghostly musicians play 
instruments which give forth no sound. 'Even in 
daylight, little imagination enables Us to hear 
again the sound of music and laughter which 
re-echoed so often from old rrmiaticciuV ceiling, 
and to people once more that ancient liall with 
succeeding generations of rank and beauty. 

Time passes, so we mu4 fain pass on through 
the room where Tins VII. was held a prisoner 
during the First Empire A very tolerable 
captivity, so far as comfort goes h* rooms with 
Cordovan leather hangings, Beauvais tapestry and 
frescoes. Undei the glass cover of an inlaid table 
the signature of the pone in red ink is shown. 
Last of all the rooms before we come to the 
theatre is the curious (lalcric dcs A smite's, deco¬ 
rated—as its name implies—with plates screwed 
into oak panelling, each bearing a representation 
of a royal palace. 

We are now only separated by a passage from 
the Salle do Spectacle or theatre, which must in¬ 
deed have seen many famous ‘spectacle-,,’ compara¬ 
tively modern though it is Pull off one of the 
holland covers of the balcony seats, and look at 
the splendid golden silk with which it is covered. 
On the front row, on one side of the gangway, the 
scat of that unfortunate lady who still lives an 
exile amongst us; on the other, that of her 
departed husband. Below*, in the pit, sat the 
officers ; above, in boxes, decently separated by a 
gilded lattice from the ftfTulgcuco of Empire, the 
servants of the palace. Behind the balcony are 
retiring-rooms for the ladies, with luxurious 
lounges and soft carpets. In tliis tiny space, the 
cornAdiens ordmaws dn rot (or dc Panpercur), 
bidden by royal command from their splendid 
house in the Hue Richelieu, performed m the 
presence of the court. The scenery remains 
untouched, as it was at the last performance held 
there, now nearly twenty years ago. The stage is 
only shown to those who have obtained a special 
permission, which we had not; but a little 
persuasion was sufficient to prevail upjn the 
guardian to commit this slight breach of duty; 
and after assuring himself that no one was 
following, he produced a key, and let us in 


through a small door, which he carefully locked 
after him. A novel experience it was to tread 
the boards of that .stage, where’ so many eele -, 
brated actors had trod, and to look on the ^ouse 1 
with its holland-eovered seats. We stayed so long 
wandering about the greenroom and peering’ into 
the dressing-rooms, that only a reminder from 
our guide that wc were trespassers, drew" us 
thence. He, however, was substantially re¬ 
warded, when at last lie ushered us forth again, 
into the chilly air, and with a 1 Boo jour, messieurs ,’ 
hurried back to his worm corner by the stove. 

Full as we were of the beauties of the palace, 
we felt that even at this period of the year our 
visit would not be complete until we had seen 
‘■omethiii" of the forest; so, having still a little 
fun to spare, we plunged at random into it. 
The*bare trunks and snow-covered ground could 
only give the faintest idep of its summer splen¬ 
dour, and vc were soon content to return anti 
make our way homewards, after reding ami 
marvelling a moment at its supernatural stillness 
and still tut le. 

Eul as were the ways of the old <./iirls winch 
had their home ^at Fontainebleau, the guest 
departing from tins feast of beauty is fain to 
evropt them from the old adage, and believe lhat 
whereas the evil they did is interred with their 
bones, the good remains in the pictures, the 
statues, the tapestries, and all the thousaml-and- 
one beauties of the palace, 'their Mi luted handi¬ 
work, incentives to the achievement of further 
artistic triumphs by posterity. Though the grave 
has closed upon the splendour of their lives, 
utter oblivion can never overtake them while this 
noble edifice remains their witness. 


by nuon CONWAY. 

Eecw-.r liei eyes to me and you 
The Iniriilost arc and bluest. 

Shall storms ausc lietween us two, 

The oh lest friends and truest ? 

She smiles on me ; my heart is light, 

And joins is stteped in sonmv, 

And y«t the flower J gave to-night, 

She ’ll throw to you to-morrow. 

Coi|netle is she, bo say*with me 
‘ Let lum who wins her wreai hoi ; 

And fair—however fair she he, 

Tlieie’s many a lassie fairer.’ 

But if it hap, and well it may, 

That each in vain has pleaded. 

If all my songs are thiown away, 

And all your sighs unheeded, 

We ’ll vow ourselves no hermit’s vows, 

We ’ll cross no foaming billow, 

We ’ll bind about our dismal brows 
„ No wreaths of mournful willow; 

But show, in spite of her disdain, ,, 

We yet can live without her ; 

And joining hands, we ’ll laugh again, 

And think no more about her ! 

Printed, and Published by W. & It. Chambers. 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, London, and 330 High Stroet, Edinburgh. 
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*, VLKAKCREK EOlt THE SICK. 
(’heeufdlnhss ami a brave heart win half the 
bailie in many an illness. Why should not the 
sufferer lie made as Impjiy as may be? Happiness 
and slide ring are not such incompatible states as 
they appear at first sight. The long nnpnsoned 
days may after all r« maiu in memory as a happy 
time. For a child* it has perhaps left an impres¬ 
sion of a quiet interval when there was much 
putting out of one’s tongue to the doctor, hut also 
much pelting and pudding. Why should it not 
leave for older immN an impression of a gentjer 
interval ol life, when there was pam perhaps to 
be endured, hut mm h also to be enjoyed—more 
kind lies* aud more of the pleasures that love can 
create even amid suffering ; for what is there that 
love cannot do? Alas! there is one thing that 
love cannot do, and il comes readily to mind 
jvlicn we are thinking of the si<k—it cannot save. 
It cannot even spare pam, though it craves to 
bear tin* pam instead. Yet, even so, wbat is 
there that love will not do? For what it cannot 
ward off, it can soften. It can devise means for 
making short the tedious hours ; and when suffer¬ 
ing is not acute tor weakness extreme, it can 
beguile* the sick into enjoying pleasures, which, 
given with sympathy may amount even to posi¬ 
tive happiness. 

’Visits are supposed to afford consolation; hut 
what kind of visits are these to he ? When a man 
has toothache, and the landlady or the parlour¬ 
maid makes a speech of consolation, it is some¬ 
times a visit that intensifies the aching. ‘ Ah, fir,’ 
says the compassionate landlady, 1 1 know' what 
it is to havp the toothache, sir. I ’\ e had it that 
bad, sir—it was frke shutting my jaws on the 
"•tugv «f a knife, sir ! * This comfort is mea^t to 
go straight to the sufferer’s heart; it generally 
goes straight to his teeth.* When a rustic condoles 
with a friend wlio has a sprained foot, lie tells 
him for his comfoA all about the boy who got 
bis leg caugb^in the reaping-machine ; and when 
my lord’s valet is privileged to console hi* master 
whose gout has appeared alarmm^y early, ten 


to one that my lord’s valet will mention the 
agonies of his late master ‘with the chalk round 
about his knuckles as big as marbles! ’ In fact, 
in some quarters, ibe ailments of other unfortu¬ 
nates Seem to he considered the most encouraging 
and strengthening topic that «jm be chosen. 

The real object m view ought to be to induce 
the mind to forget the sufferings of the body 
The news of the day, told little by little, is a 
pleasuie to an invalid. Of course, in suggesting 
these pleasures, we are. always presupposing that 
those only are selected winch the sufferer is able to 
bear. For instance, a hostile political article from 
the Timet, would hardly he soothing to a statesman 
incapacitated from w'ork; or adulation of the 
last new novel would not help an overworked 
writer to he still and wait for health. The great 
secret ol sucres* in conversation by the sick¬ 
bed is simjffy to take to heart the interests and 
the sjmpallncs of those for whose sake we speak. 
Often enough, unkind sayings are made to travel, 
and the seeds of dissension fly as readily us thistle¬ 
down. Why not collect from memory, instead, 
the land thiugs we have heard said of our helpless 
friend, or of those he cares for most? It would 
lx* the sowing of a whole harvest of trusty friend¬ 
ship, all ready for the tune of return to outer life 
and to friends perhaps uncared for before. There 
are very few of our acquaintance of whom we 
have not heard kind words, too genuine to flatter 
in the telling. Not #nly cheering words and 
tones, but cheering looks form the pleasures 
of the sick. If there be a new face m the room, 
let it he a bright face ; there is no sunshine like 
the sunshine of bright looks. Above all, tbe con¬ 
stant companion at the* bedside should give the 
pleasuie ol bright looks, cost what they may. 

Heading aloud is supposed to be a certain 
source of recreation; it is the constant offer of 
kind-hearted visitors, who never dream that 
unless well done, it may be, instead, a cerium 
soured* of headaches and an intolerable bore. 
Reading for the sick is an art in itself. What 
is to be read 9 And how is it to he read? 
These are questions that must be settled with 
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care and judgment, differently in eacli individual 
case. But a few suggestions may help thore 
who are anxious to make reading a rest and a 
pleasure in a sickroom. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a story is chosen. It may be a 
book like Alice in Wonderland; for children’s 
books have a charm for the old in their simpli¬ 
city, and require but little mental effort. Oi* it 
may be a humorous 'book from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Or it may be a novel. All 
through, our case is merely for example; more 
serious reading is often a source of peace and 
comfort, but our subject here is merely recreation. 
The first thing to do is to glance through the 
book, to choose, and, if heed bo, to mark with 
a pencil the most lively or characteristic passages. 
These passages are to be read and the story 
told to connect them. Or if the reading-time 
be long enough, only dull pujrc'i or heavy para¬ 
graphs might be marked, and all the unmarked 
parts read, with only a few words told to bridge 
over the excisions. The narrative need not, 
as a rule, be scrupulously read from the first 
page to the last; and if the reader lifts not 
quick perception enough to suit it to the listener 
as he goes along, a few pencil-marks ought 
at least to warn him of dry or unsuitable 
passages coming. The best reader will be quick 
enough to make his changes as he reads, adding 
a word to explain who speaks in the dialogue, 
or running on over tedious pages, so as to keep 
the listener’s attention. 

A little at a tune is a golden rule in reading 
for the sick. We must read for them as the 
birds sing for us—with plenty of short pauses. 
Their thoughts are not so active as ours; leave 
them quiet moments to follow. Above all, if 
they enjoy a joke, let them hear us enjojing 
it too, for there is contagion in laughter; anti 
as long as the gleam of fun lasts, let us not 
hurry them away to hear other things, and 
forget it. It is hardly necessary to hint that 
the reading should be slow, and the voice at 
once distinct and full of life—not loud, but quiet 
and clear, with a variation of tone sympathetic 
with the sense of the reading. In this manner, 
a book would be known and enjoyed without 
being laboriously read all through ; and a little 
reading ought to provide occupation for a long 
time, for there should to many stoppages for 
talk, like wayside stations on a railway journey. 
The more amusing the talk, the better ; critical 
remarks, thrown in as we go along, may brighten 
not only the wayside pauses but the journey 
itself; like an amusing friend in our railway 
carriage inclined to talk of what is to be seen 
by the way. 

All occupations ought to be spread out to 
cover lightly the long day of helplessness. We 
cannot do with the sick what we ourselves do 
in health, turn from one duty to another, anxious 
to lose no moments between, so that the most 
work may be got through in the shortest time. 
Their attention has to be gently engaged during 
their waking hours; these hours can have but 


little occupation to cover them, so we must 
spread it all out lightly with shotf breaks and 
gaps. A little thing may occupy weak hands and 
a weary mind very pleasantly for a long time ; 
there is no losing time then, and there shopld 
be no hurry ; all is gain that gives an interest 
to the long helpless hours. 

Quiet is necessary between the pleasures fif 
the sick, and then especially it is important to 
leave m view something pleasant for the eyes 
to look upon. A bouquet of flowers or, better 
still, a floweiing plant, by day gives a charm 
to even a dull room ; but the plant and the 
invalid should perhaps part company at night. 
The decoration of the room will lose its value 
unless little clnngo« are made ; the coming of 
a new bit of ornament ol any kind is, for 
the sitk, something like a new plaything to 
a child. If the room bo cdull and somewhat 
dark, brightness is hardly less needed than 
whiteness and neatness. We have seen the 
whole wall of a little room brightened by one 
fan of Christmas or New Year cards hanging 
flat against the dingy room-paper; ilio cards 
were gummed to * cardboard foundation the 
shape and size of a large open fan, au.i a hanging 
bow of a rich colour was supposed to be the 
fastening at the point below, where the fan opens. 
Such decorations as this, placed sparingly and 
with taste, are better than huge pictures for a 
dull room. The foreign objects that are now 
sold, as one might say, for half nothing, are very 
useful, too, for brightening the corners and the 
mantel-shelf, and making guy some table, whence 
they ought to banish the useless bottles and 
spfions that are sometimes a hideous sight in a 
sickroom The decoration of the room is one | 
of the pleasures of convalescence, and it is also 
a necessary pleasure m those very -;ul cases 
where a person whose mind is eneigetic is 
obliged, perhaps by some painful accident, to 
lie m the same room for weeks or months. In 
summer, when it can be managed without dan gey 
of cold, a sight of the pro ,pcct from the 
window—a glimpse of the fields and skies—is 
one of the greatest pleasures for the imprisoned 
life 

Another pleasure for an invalid is the chance 
of doing something for those who are well. Even 
the giving of advice, or giv.ng hints for the 
household or the room, or for the studies of 
children, or for the dresses of daughters, is all 
a cheering change, it means that the sick are. 
of use; and they long to be useful again. Lc£ ‘ 
them help a little, if it be possible; let them 
even enjoy the /(elusion that their share in softie 
work is important; certainly it ought to be 
valuid Fancy-work, and especially knitting or 
crochet-work with wool, is a good pastime for 
feminine hands in convalescence. Sometimes the 
pleasure is greater when the knitted wool is 
destined for the poor, to whose children such 
work is very useful. These are some of* ll . * 
pleasure* that make home precious contracted 
with sickness in hospitals; and for the* ’ \vhc* 
are obliged to be hospital patients, some of the 
home pleasures might be contrived. If people 
knew how books, pictures, and illustrated papers 
aie prized in hospitals, they wovhl make an 
effort t(* provide them, and also toys and Christ¬ 
mas cards for children. But, above all, the 
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AT TREVENNA COTTAGE. 


greatest pleasure of the sick is the easiest to 
give. One Comfort at least ought to come with 
ay affliction: it ought to he a revelation of the 
love that.lives for them in other hearts. 

9 AT TliEVENNA COTTAGE. 

A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 

Stonelands is a quiet, old-fashioned country 
town of about two thousand inhabitants, on the 
borders of the Peak district. It had been dark 
for some hours when Mr Muncaster alighted at 
the railway station and inquired his way to 
the one tolerable hotel of which the little town 
can boast Next morning, he sallied iortb, and 
was not long in finding his way to*No. 5 
Town Iiow, the address given him by Dr May- 
field. It proved to be a small six-roomed house, 
one of a number of others similar in si/e and 
appearance. There was a card in the window 
announcing apartments to-let, which struck Mr 
Muncaster as being somewhat singular m such 
an out-of-the-way spot. But he found later on 
that Stonelands is a great gathering-place for 
anglers during the fishing season, many of whom 
prefer to hire quiet rooms ot their own, rather 
than put up with the no bo and hustle of ari 
mu. • 

Mr Muncaster, who was a man of quiik 
resolves, crossed the road and knocked at the 
door ol No r*. 11 is summons was re-ponded to 

by a tail, thin, faded woman, in deep mourning, 
whom, Iroin tin* dt“-i upturn given nun by T)r 
May field, he had no difficulty m recognising 
as Mrs Pn edy. Yes, he could have the apart¬ 
ments—a bedroom and a small sitting-room—if 
lie cho-e to pav a welt's rent m advance, she 
told lmn in reply to his queues; adding that, 
in a place like Stonelands, they never troubled 
gentlemen about references. Two hours later, 
Mr Muncaster was comfortably installed in his 
rooms-'. So far, fortune had lavoiired lmn more 
than he had dared to hope. A little later, he 
discovered that, when Mrs Preedy was without 
lodgers, she lived entirely alone, but that when 
her rooms were occupied, a neighbour’s daughter 
was called in to assist m the hou-eliwld duties. 
That •first afternoon, Mrs Preedv herself took in 
Mr Man caster’s tea—the old-f.tshioned hours for 
meals being still adhered to in Stonelands. 

, ‘I am afraid, ma’am, that )ou have recently 
lost a near relative?’ Mr Muncaster ventured to 
remark, with a glance at Mr» Preedy’s bla^k 
gown. 

She stored at him for a moment or two with 
a sort of cdld suspicion, and then she said drily * 

‘ Yes, sir, a very near relative.—Will you please 
to ring if you vva:! .nv^-ng more?’ It was 
evident tfiat no mh rn.i. «•» wa- to be gained 
by questioning Mfa Preedy. 

Next morning the neighbour’s daughter, Maggie, 
apfr"i , ed on the scene and took in the new 
lodger’s breakfast. MP Muncaster was not long 
in finding out that the girl had a tongue, and 
liked to hear hefself talk, especially when Mrs 
Preedy was not by to check her loquacity. In 
less than twenty-four hours, Maggie f and Mr 
Muncaster were on the best of terms. The girl 
was flattered by the evident intAest which the 


^loasant, smiling gentleman from London took 
m her gossip und chatter. 

• On the third morning after his arrival, as 
Mr Muncaster was munching his toast, he and 
Maggie being alone in the house at the time, 
he said to the girl: ‘1 see, that Mrs Preedy 
is in deep mourning. I presume that she has 
lately lost some one very near and dear to her ? ’ 
He purposely refrained from looking at Maggie 
as he put the question ; he was afraid she might 
notice the eager light in Ins eyes. 

‘She’s m mourning for her brother, sir. She 
was very fond of bun.’ 

‘Then she will no doubt feel his loss very 
much. Did he die here in Stonelands ? ’ 

‘O no, sir. At some, place a long way off 
-rsome place by tlie sea, a deal warmer than 
it is here. It was consumption he died of. He 
was ill for more than a year, poor man.’ 

‘No doubt, Mrs Preedy wa3 with him when 
ho died ? ’ % 

‘O yes, sir. fehe got a telegraft, and was 
just m time to see him at the last.’ 

‘ Did you know this Mr- -Mr ’- 

‘Mr Sadgrove, sir—Matthew Sadgrove was his 
name*’ 

For a moment or two, Mr Muncaster scarcely 
breathed. What starlli ng\discovery was he on 
the brink of? He went on toying carelessly 
with the butter-knife. 

‘ Yes, I knew him quite well,’ continued the 
garrulous Maggie ‘He was living here in this 
house, at the time he was first took bad. He 
was a schoolmaster, sir; and after lie lost his 
wife, lie came to Stonelands; but lie didn’t seem 
to get on very well, and then his health broke 
down, and be had to give up the school. After 
that, he went away, and I never saw him 
again.’ 

‘ Mr Sadgrove had no family, I suppose ? ’ 

‘One little gill, sir. She’s away m France, 
living with some friends of her mother’s. There 
is a likeness, sir, iu the album both of Mr 
Sadgrove and his little girl. Perhaps you would 
like to see them ? ’ 

Mr Muncastei’s heart came into his mouth, 
as the saying is. It was all he could do not 
to betray his eagerness. 

‘Tt is a sad story, Maggie; but life abounds 
with such,’ he replied. ‘ Yes, I think I should 
like to see the portrait 0 you speak of.’ 

Accordingly, Maggie fetched the album out 
of Mrs Preedy’s sitting-room, and pointed out 
to Mr Muncaster the likeness of Mr Sadgrove, 
and also that of his daughter, a girl apparently 
about ten years of age. On the latter was written 
the name * Florrie Sadgrove.’ 

Mr Muncaster had not forgotten what Dr 
Mayfield had told him. Florrie was the name 
which the man who called himself Edward 
Saverne had uttered more than once in Ins sleep 
during the last days of his illness. Here wus 
another link in the chain of evidence ! 

lie gave the album back to Maggie with some 
commonplace remark, and presently the girl left 
the room, taking the book with her. 

M* Muncaster put on liis hat and went out 
for a walk in the quiet fields. In truth, his 
blood felt slightly fevered. He could no longer 
doubt that he held the clue to a daring and 
ingenious imposturej * yet he could not help 
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marvelling at the series of apparently trivial 
circumstances which, following one on th^ 
other, had ended by placing that clue in his* 
hands. 

The question now was, what his next step 
ought to be; but it was a question which a 
few minutes’ thought sufficed to decide. It was 
evident that the next link in the chain of wi¬ 
dened must be the identification of Matthew 
Sadgrove with the man who died at Boscombe 
Regis and was buried there under the name of 
Edward Saverne. Dr Mayfield was the only 
man* who was able to settle that point, and 
there was only one mode by which he could 
do it. The moment Mr Muncaster saw his next 
.step clearly, he turned back in the direction 
of liis lodgings, but he called in at the post- 
office on his way. In answer to his inquiry, the 
official there told him that there was only one 
delivery at Boscombe Regis on Sundays. That ; 
was all he wanted to know. Saturday morning 
was now here; and on Wednesday next at noon 
Captain Avory would call by appointment at 
the London office for his cheque. But Mr 
Muncaster had made up his lnind that when 
the captain put m an appearance, it should not 
be a cheque, but checkmate, that he should find 
id readiness ior him. He went back to his 
lodgings, got out his desk, and made a pretence | 
of being busy letter-writing; but lie was, in 
fact, quietly on the watch, and lie sat with the 
door ajar, listening to every movement m the 
house. It was needful that, by book or by crook, 
he Bliould obtain possession of the portrait of 
Matthew Sadgrove. 

The day wore on; liis simple dinner was 
jui'takcn of, and then he was lelt alone again, 
>ut still he sat waiting. At length hi- oppor¬ 
tunity came. Mrs l’reedy went out to make 
her Saturday purchases; and Maggie, taking 
advantage oi the fact, was soon gossiping over 
the garden-wall with another young lady similarly 
circumstanced to herself. Hie sound of their 
careless chatter, with now and then a slit ill 
burst of laughter, reached Mr Muncaster m his 
sitting-i oom. Tie rose, and opening his door a 
little wider, he stood for a minute listening; 
then with light quick footsteps, he crossed tbe 
little passage which divided Ins room from that 
of Mrs Preedy, and opening the door of the 
latter, lie went m. One rapid glance round 
showed him the object he had come in search 
of. It lay, with some other books, on a table 
near the window'. With dexterous fingers lie 
extracted the photograph ,|ie wanted, and then, 
having replaced the album, he got back undis¬ 
covered to his own room. It was an act which 
under other circumstances Mr Muncaster would 
never have thought of perpetrating; but in this 
case he hoped the end would justify the means, 
lu fighting against cunning and chicanery, one 
cannot always choose one’s weapons. 

There was just time to catch the evening mail. 
Mr Muncaster wrote a few hurried lines to Dr 
Mayfield, in which he asked him to be good 
enough to inform the writer by return of post 
whether he recoguised the inclosed photograph 
as a likeness of any one whom he had ever 
known or attended professionally. He purposely 
mentioned no names in his note; he wanted 
the evidence, it any shoifld be forthcoming, to 


be unsuggested by any hint on his part. He 
went out and posted the letter. r Thc answer 
was to be addressed to him at the Stonelands 
post-office. * 

The letter reached Dr Mayfield in due course 
on Sunday morning ; but as there is no 'mail out 
of Boscombe ltegis on the evening of that da^ 

Ins answer did not reach Mr Muncaster till late 
on Monday. Dr Mayfield wrote to the following 
effect: ‘ The photograph inclosed m your letter, 
which 1 now return, is an undoubted likeness 
of the late Mr Edward Saverne, the gentleman 
who died a few week? ago at Trevenna Cottage. 
That is u point on which there can be no mistake, 
lor, although the portrait would appear to have 
been taken previously to the commencement of 
his las^ illness, liis features were of too niaiked 
a character, and the resemblance is too striking, 
to leave any room for doubt.’ * 

Mr Muncaster smiled grimly as he refolded 
the doctor’s note. ‘It is just as I thought,’ he 
said. ‘In the morning, Mis Preedy ami 1 must 
have a little private pun lab ; and after lliat, hey 
presto! for London, in time to welcome our 
friend the captain on Wednesday.’ 

Mr Muncaster w cut to bed that night m high 
good-humour with himself, and yet he wa. puzzled 
—so much puzzled, m l.ut, that he was able to 
obtain but little sleep. Judging from what Dr 
Mayfield had told nun of Mrs PreMv, and 
from what he had seen of her, lie could -eu.il,> 
bring himself to believe that she was a woman 
who would knowingly allow herself to become 
an instrument hi the perpetration of a fraud 
of any land. If his knowledge of human nature 
was not at fault, then was Mrs Preed ) just the 
opposite of a pel. on of that stamp ; yet, on the 
late of the all.ur as it now stood, the evidence 
seemed dual against her. Of her hi other, lie 
of comae knew no more than Dr Majfield had 
told him ; but it seemed scarcely open to doubt 
that in taking another man’s name and person¬ 
ality on himself, he must have known quite well' 
what he was about. But then came the question 
—by what motives w r ere Mrs Preedy and Matthew 
Sadgrove influenced m conniving at the persona¬ 
tion of another man by the latter? Sadgrove 
himself was dead ; in what way, then, was it 
possible for him to benefit by the fraud. It 
was a question ovei winch Mr Muncaster puzzled 
himself in vain. With regard to Captain Avory’s 
motives in the affair, it was not needful to ask 
wliat they wi re 

At breakfast next morning, Mr Muncaster could* 
not help noticing that Maggie had recently been 
in tears. In ailsvver to his questions, she told 
linn in a hurried whisper that Mrs Prpedy had 
discovered that t.lic portrait of her brother had 
been abstracted from the album, and that she 
had said it was impossible that any one but 
Maggie could have Liken it. 

Mr Muncaster mused for a moment or two, 
then lie said: ‘ Set your mind at rest, Maggie. 1 
It was I who took the portrait.’ 

‘You, sir? Oh!’ exclaimed the astonished* 
girl 

‘I had certain reasons for borrowing it for a 
couple of days; but you may tell Mrs Preedy 
that I am quite prepared to return it£ if she wiil 
favour me with a few minutes’ conversation as 
soon as breakfast is over.’ 

^ . 



AT TREVENNA COTTAGE. 


Half an hour later, Mrs Preedy walked into I 
the room, her bluck-mittened arms folded across ! 
lay’ chest, looking as grim and uncompromising ! 
as ever. . 

Pray.be seated, Mrs Preedy; I hope that I i 
shall not have occasion to detain you very long,’' 
sflid Mr Mnneaster, indicating a chair opposite 
j his own on the other side of the little table. 

She favoured hipi with a slight inclination of: 
| the head and sat down. 

‘In the first place, allow me to return the 
photograph ot your brother,’ went on Mr Muu- 
caster, ‘and at the same time to crave your pardon 
for the liberty I took in removing it from your 
album.’ 

‘It was indeed a very great liberty on your 
part, sir,’ she answered in a dry, harslP voice, 
‘more especially considering that you are a total 
stranger to me.’ 

Mr Muncastor smiled ‘T fntsl, Mrs Preedy, 
that we shall not be total strange is to each other 
after to-day.’ 

‘ 1 do not understand you, sir.’ 

‘Von will hy-and-by, l .have no doubt. Tt 
is now due to you to give you my reasons for 
,'Ktraclmg the port!sut of a man 
v, !*■ \* I i* • % i u in niv life.’ 

‘ ft was an act, sir, which nothing can excuse. 
It was »■ ’!• ii lv v'' tin' a< t of a gentleman.’ 

Mr M .n •.■:«!« this remark pass. Loaning 
foiward n little x\ith his arms on the table, and 
fixing bn eyes steadily on Mr l’r“ d v . lie said 
ini])io"sively • ‘1 took the ■ • - 1 .>*p your 

album, madam, because I wanted to obtain a 
little information inspecting the late Mr Matthew 
Kadgiove, ollienviM* known as Air Edward 
.Sax erne.’ 

II a bomb luul exploded at Airs Preody’s loit 
she could Rear* cIv have been more startled Her 
lace turned a ghastly jellow ; she hall rose from 
her chair, and then sat down again; she gasped I 
foi breath, and the wmib she tried to speak died 
*a\\.iy m an inarticulate murmur 

‘Take )our time, ma’am, taler* your time,’said 1 
Air Almu*asU*r enrouiagingly. ‘It xvill be neees-! 
sarj that l should put certain questions to you, ! 
but they will be few and simple, and all that I [ 
ask fiom xcm is a straigbifoi ward answer to each j 
of them ’ • 

Evidently Atr< Preedy was a woman of con- j 
siderable nerve. In a very short tune she had 
recovered her composure, and was to all appear¬ 
ance as cool and collected as usual. 

* My brothel* is dead,’ she said at length with j 
a'little quaver in her voice, ‘apt! I am not in 
tin* habit of talking about family a flairs to J 
strangers.’* ! 

‘ L>uitc riftlit, Airs Preedy; a very laudable 
precaution on your part, all things considered. 1 
But there arc exceptions to every rule, mid this ) 
is one of tflem.’ 

, > ‘ What is it that' yon want to know ? ’ she asked 
after a short silence, looking very hard n4 Air 
„MiW"*»tcr. 

‘1 want to know th& reasons which induced 
your brother, whose mil name was Matthew 
Sadgrovc, who wfis a schoolmaster by profes¬ 
sion, and wjio has a daughter at the present 
time living in France, to accompany a certain 
Captain Avory and his wife to Bosoombe Regis, 
and there Jive, die, ami be bnrlbd under the 


name of Edward Saverne—a supposed cousin of 
Captain Avory, who was said to have recently 
‘returned from Australia. That is wliat T want 
to know, Mrs Preedy.* 

Again she changed colour, but she kept on 
staring stonily into Mr Muncaster’s eyes, almost 
as though he had mesmerised her. Auer a little 
"’Rile she said . ‘ I know of no right by which 
von dbmc here and put Such questions to me. 

In any case, I decline to answer them. The 
matter to which you refer can by no possibility 
concern you: me it does concern. It is my 
business, and such I intend it to remain.’ 

Afr Muncaster noticed that she did not attempt 
any denial of the facts he. had put before her, 
as many people in her* place would undoubtedly 
have done. This seemed to him a hopeful 
sign. 

‘If that be your determination, Airs Preedy,’ 
he said, ‘ I am ^orry to say that I can only look 
upon you as beiag equally guilty with Captain 
Avory as regards the vile fraud which you and 
he in conjunction would seem to have’- 

‘Fraud 1 fraud 1 ’ burst out A1Ys Preedy ex- 
(llcdly. ‘What is the man raving about? 1 have 
had nothing to do with any fraud.’ 

Thou* was that m her |pno and manner which 
went far towards convincing Air Aluncaster that 
she was speaking the truth ; so. in order to 
simplify matteis, he now proceeded to enlighten 
her as to his name, occupation, and the object 
of bis journey to Ktonelands, but without telling 
her the source from which he had derived his 
information respecting her brother Never in 
bn life had he seen any one more genuinely 
astonished than was Mrs Preedy. She was now 
as ready to volunteer information as she had 
been reticent before. What she had to tell, 
when she had in some measure recovered her 
composure, was to the following purport. 

When Matthew Sadgvovc’s school failed and 
bis health broke down, the prospect before linn 
and Ins sister was ol the gloomiest kind. Airs 
Pieedx had an annuity of flinty pounds a year, 
and the cottage in which she lived was her 
own ; but beyond that she had nothing except 
what she might make by means of a few chance j 
lodgers during the summer months; wdnle her ; 
brother was absolutely penniless. From the | 
beginning of Ins illness, Sadgrove apparently 
felt sure that he would never recover, and it 
was this conviction on his part which would 
seem in a great measure to account for what 
followed. Another point which preyed on his 
mind, and was not without its influence on 
after-events, was the consciousness that in a little 
while his daughter would be left not only 
fatherless, but penniless. His wife’s friends had 
taken charge ot her tor a time, but it was ouile 
understood that the arrangement was merely a 
temporary one. 

It was' at Cleethorpes, a quiet little -vatering- 
place on the Lincolnshire coast, that Sadgrove, 
who was there for the benefit of his health, 
made the acquaintance of Captain Avory and 
liis wife. As to how the introduction came 
about); Mrs Preedy did not seem quite clear. 
They may have been lodging in the same house, 
or they may have met casually on the sands, 
and have struck up jxn acquaintanceship, as 
people often do in such quiet places. Be that 
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as it may, Captain Avory had not been many J 
times in the ex-schoolmaster's company before 
he began to sketch the outline of a certain 
scheme by moans of which, according to him, 
they both might largely benefit. It would appear 
that Sadgrovo in one of his despondent moods 
had told the captain that he knew himself to 
be a doomed man, and the latter on his part 
must have had some* inkling of the necessitous 
circumstances of the invalid. The proposition 
elaborated by him litUe by little, so as to gra¬ 
dually familiarise his hearer’s mind with its 
peculiar features, was to the following effect: 
Sadgrove was at once to leave the bleak Lincoln¬ 
shire coast, and go and reside with Captain 
Avory at a certain sheltered nook on the south¬ 
west coast—-a change which would have the 
undoubted effect of prolonging the sick man’s 
life. There he was to have every care and 
attention which his case might require, free of 
cost to himself. Further, within three months 
of SadgroveV death, whenever that event should 
take place, the captain would hind himself to 
pay over to Mrs Preedy the sum of five hundred 

F ounds for the sole use and benefit of Sadgrove’s 
tile daughter. In return for this, all that the 
sick man was required to do was to change 
his name and identity—to be no longer Matthew 
Sadgrove, the ex-sclioolmaster of Stonelands, hut 
to he. henceforward known to the world as 
Edward Savcme, a cousin of Captain Avory, lately 
returned from Australia. Of course, not the 
slightest hint was dropped with regard to the 
oliey of insurance. The captain’s explanation of 
is reasons for suggesting tliat Sadgrove should 
personate another man, although specious, was 
flimsy in the extreme; it seems, however, to 
have sufficed to satisfy the simple, unpractical 
mimls of the schoolmaster and his sister, and no 
suspicion of any wrong-doing on the captain’s 
part appears ever to have found its way into 
thoir thoughts. What he told them was, that 
his cousin, Edward Savcme, had been lost several 
years before in the Australian bush, where he 
had doubtless either been starved to death or 
murdered by the natives; hut that, in conse¬ 
quence of no legal proof of liis death being pro¬ 
curable, certain properly of considerable value, at 
the present time in Chancery, could not be 
touched or rendered available Jor the benefit of 
the surviving members of his family. Tn short, 
the captain stated his case so plausibly that Sad¬ 
grove was in the end won over to play his part 
m the. plot. We have seen how very nearly the 
audacious captain’s fraudulent scheme was to 
proving successful. 

Such was the story told by Mrs Preedy to Mr 
Muncaster. It enlightened the latter with regard 
to several points which had hitherto puzzled 
him. That there could he found people so 
simple, so lacking in knowledge of the ways of 
the world, as to allow themselves to be imposed 
upon by a lie so specious, but at the same time 
so transparent, as that told by Captain Avory, 
seemed to his practical mmd most amazing. Yet 
here was the lact before him. As regarded Mrs 
Preedy, it was impossible to doubt her bona Jides 
in the matter; and it he did not feel quite so 
satisfied that her brother had been, equally guilt¬ 
less, yet, the man being now dead, it was only 
charitable to give him the benefit of the doubt. 


‘And you say, Rir, that it was nothing but a 
fraud from beginning to end 1 ?’ remarked Mrs 
Preedy, when she had brought the narrative to 
a close. 1 

‘ It was that, and nothing else.’ > ‘ 

‘ Who could believe there was so much wicked¬ 
ness in the world! Who would have thought 
that smiling, smooth-spoken Captain Avory— 
though I never quite liked him in my own 
mind—would have turned out to be such a 
villain?’ Then, alter a brief pause, she said: 
‘And so my poor Elorrie won’t get her five 
hundred pounds, after all.’ 

‘There is not much likelihood of that, Mrs 
Preedy,’ answered Mr Muncaster with a smile, 
as he shut up and put away Ins note-book. 

‘ Wa?l, well, the poor lassie must just come 
and share my hit and sup 4 Providence won’t 
let us starve.’ 

‘ You surely don’t think, my dear madam, that 
oveu if Captain Avory had succeeded in getting 
the five thousand pounds, you would ever have 
seen one penny of the five hundred In promised 
you i ’ 

‘Why not, fail—w% not ? 1 havf Ins promise 
in writing np-stans.’ 

‘Which is not worth so much os the paper 
it is written on. You may rely upon it that 
from the first Captain Avory never intended to 
pay the. five hundred pounds, v nor a fraction of 
it. lie would have been out of England m I 
less than twelve hours alter receiving ln*> cheque J 
from tho insurance Company, and you would i 
never have seen or heard from him more.’ i 


MY TITEATIUCAL DfiflUT. 

AN OLD STOUY. 

How to choose a profession is a problem, the 
solution of winch has puz/led the brains of old 
and young time out ol mmd. The antiquated 
method ol thrusting a square peg into a round 
hole still survives with much the usual result, 
li the first false slop he not quickly corrected, it 
will need no spirit from the vusty deep or nec¬ 
romantic spill to foretell the is->uu. Mediocrity 
is suuply the grave of misapplied powers ; talents 
run to seed m a soil unsuited to their growth. 

Within u few months of attaining my eighteenth 
year, my apprenticeship was brought to an un¬ 
timely end m i onsequence of the sudden death of 
my master. It was then that this all-important 
riddle of ‘What shall I do with it?’ fairly con¬ 
fronted me, demanding an instant reply. Wipi 
the promptness'which comes of inexperience, and 
the h "fv w’-i h accompanies youth, I over¬ 
came i'll* (.ill., nil v by meeting it ha&f-way. The 
obstacle was transformed into an instrument 
wherewith 1 hoped <o accomplish a long-desired 
pui pose. Early imbued with a love fin the stage, 

I recognised in this broken engagement an open¬ 
ing \jy means of which 1 could attain a podtioh" 
amongst those whose study it was to hq^ the 
minor up to nature ; in whort, I fancied 1 saw my 
way to becoming an actor without infringing any 
duty human or divine. With boyish vanity, I 
regarded my physical qualifications for the task 
with a degree of complacency 1 have lived to 
biuile at. 1 I saw in imagination my name promi¬ 
nently set forth on every hoarding^ the whilst 
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my talent was acknowledged, and the report 
thereof dwelt? pleasantly on the lips of men. Ah, 
if # only my capacity had equalled my enthusiasm ! 
But 1 had fallen into the common error ot 
locking ^t one side of the picture merely. 

Notwithstanding my boasted attempt at inde¬ 
pendent action in the choice of a career, it may 
be remarked that I was specially careful to con¬ 
ceal my resolve, fyfy predilection for theatrical 
amusements w as no secret; indeed, in our small 
family circle 1 was regarded as ‘Sir Oracle' in 
all matters touching the modern drama and its 
interpreters. So fur, so good ; but I felt sure 
that any active co-operation in the rites of Thespis 
would meet with a storm of opposition it would 
be unwise to provoke. Nor was the reason far 
to seek. • 

Five-and-fortv yeys ago, the brave old histrions 
of my youth laboured under a ban, iuasmuch as 
they were looked upon as standing but just with¬ 
out the pale ol vagabondage. Smug respectability 
stood aloof .tv - v Mb a capital S— afiected 
an litter 1 -m ■ * «•! rte whole community, 
excepting mi * ■ f.«r they ministered to its 
amusement. That this spirit of ultra-exclusive¬ 
ness was keenly felt and quietly reseimed, will 
surprise no one ; but who shall say how many 
a stout h'*art was wrung in this unequal con¬ 
test* 

Without, tliersfoiv, running counter to the 
wish's ot my parents, which 1 desired to avoid, 
1 saw no immediate prospect of attaining my 
object, when late or chante brought about an 
accuhntal acquaintance with a near neighbour, 
who afterwards became a town celebrity, and 
whose early deilh is to thr> hour mourned by 
all lovers of hi-frionn art A kindred ambition 
to shine behind the footlights quickly ripened a 
kindly feeling into friendship, and by means of 

Jl-’s influence, 1 was introduced to a Dramatic 

Club, thence to a prnate theatre. 

The ruling powers of the club to which we 
•belonged had exercised sound discretion in select¬ 
ing certain pieces supposed to come within the 
margin of tne powers, or as yet undeveloped 
genius that might be discovered m the persons 
ot its members. Murder was not on this occa¬ 
sion to be considered n.s one of the fine arts, 
therefore Shahapgare was eschewed. It was 
finally airanged that wc should enact two of 
Douglas Jerrold’s dramas, The llcnt Day and 

JUack-ryed Sasun It- had been unanimously 

chosen to play Bulllrog and Gnatbram; while 
to my share fell the characters of Toby Ilcywood 
end Captain Crosstree. A commendable anxiety 
to make the thiug go well induced us to solicit 
the assistance, at the last rehearsal, of Smythson, 
the managA* of the ‘Minor* Theatre, for the 
which service a certain consideration was offered, 
and accepted. 1 have at this moment a distinct j 
recoilectidh of the expression that stolo over tlic 
face of the old histrion when two of our company 
solicited his help—the ultra-regal manner, jvhich 
fAr Jong assumption had become habitual, gave 
place to a look of iifcredulous surprise. The 
request, he alleged, was unprecedented ; but he 
would further oifl’ views to the host of his poor 
ability! i 

An off-ni&ht was Chosen, and wo set to work 
in real earnest. Those among us win? came to 
‘ play at acting ’ were disconcerted at being drilled 


ifito the first rudiments of a craft demanding the 
exercise of every faculty. Objurgation, entreaty, 
nud command were levied at eaoh of us in turn. 
We were reminded that for the time being the 
lofty reputation of the ‘Royal Pantheon'—a pet 
title of the manager’s—was in our keeping, and 
that, moreover, several provincial lessees—‘men 
of‘worth and substance’—had passed their word 
of honour to be present .at the representation. 
With one exception, we offered the old actor 
our most implicit obedience. The Reuben 
Ileywood of the evening—a tripc-drcsser by 
trade—strongly objected to make his first entrance 
other than oxer a stile, as directed in the acting 
copy of the Rent Day named above ; the orthodox 
property must bo supplied, or he would throw 
up his part Finally, he taxed the proprietor 
with negligence in not providing the article 
in question. 

This imputation wounded the manager in his 
most vulnerable* part—the reputed credit of the 
establishment. He at once assumed the port of 
a Coriolanus, and fixed the little tripe-dresser 
with his glittering eye. ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir,’ said lie. ‘ Unquestionably, you are a stranger 
to the boards ot the Royal Pantheon. This 
stage, sir, has been gmced by beauty, and 
adorned by genius. Tlic Temple may be small’ 
[the acting space was about fourteen I>y twelve] ; 
‘but,’ continued he, standing with his back to 
the orchestra, and extending his arms, ‘its 
resources are unlimited! In evidence oi my 
extreme care and attention, I may inform you, 
gentlemen’—addressing those of the company who 
were lounging about the wings—‘without any 
undue breach of confidence, that my friend the 
respected lessee of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, had kindly proffered the loan of the 
identical property used by James Wallack, Esq., 
on tlie original production of this drama, it 
was in due course transferred to the stage of 
the Royal Pantheon ; but upon careful examina¬ 
tion, it was discovered that in its manufacture 
rusticity had not been sufficiently observed. It 
w.is, moreover, frail, and needed readjustment. 
My master-carpenter—a provincial by birth—is 
at this moment busily employed in imparting 
the necessary characteristic features ’—here a louu 
hammering is heard below—‘and I may con¬ 
fidently predict an artistic triumph !' 

‘ Hear, hear. Bravo, Smythson.’ 

‘Gentlemen, 1 thank you.—We will now, if 
you please, proceed with the business of the 
scene. 

The following eveiyig —the night of perform¬ 
ance—the male portion of our merry company 
assembled in a low-ccilinged room under the 
stage. Sundry jets of gas projecting from the 
walls threw a light on the benches which were 
attached to three aides of it. A large metal 
basin filled with water, together with a piece 
of yellow soap, were placed at one ervner near 
the swing-door, behind which a coarse towel 
was suspended. Printed hills in various colours 
of past and forthcoming performances were 
lavishly bestowed on every available space. 
Among the rest, of course our own programme 
figured prominently. But over the mantel-piece, 
tacked to the frame of the mirror, was a written 
document advertising the cast of Column's Iron 
Chest, with the chafes demanded from the 
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amateurs for the performance of the several 
characters. I append a copy: Sir Edward 
Mortimer, thirty shillings; Wilford, a guinea; 
Fit/hording, fifteen shillings; Adam Winterton, 
sixteen shillings; Old Rawbold, seven shil¬ 
lings ; Samson, twelve shillings; Armstrong, 
ten shillings; Orson, twelve shillings; First 
Robber, six shillings; Second Robber, five 
shillings; Third Robber, four shillings; Fourth 
Robber, four shillings; Robbers’ Hoy, four 
shillings; Servant, two shillings. For the per¬ 
sonation of the female characters—Lady Helen, 
Barbara, Blanch, and Judith—no charges weie 
made. The nightly cost of the house to the 
dub, including gas, music, and dresses, was, if 
1 remember right, about four pounds ten 
shillings. 

Whilst I have been recounting the above par¬ 
ticulars, the perruquier has been busily employed 

with R-’s wig, and in giving the finishing 

touches to his general ‘nmke-jpp.’ The lioii.se 
was reported to be full ; and certain premonitory 
hints had been heard from the band—two fiddles 
and u piccolo, the drum being absent through 
indisposition. Impatient of delay, the audience 
grew restive and noisy. ‘Are you ready, Mr 
Strickland?’ shouted a loud voice from the 
stairs. 

‘We shall be at your service immediately, sir,’ 
answered the jocose hairdresser, who at once laid 
violent hands on the head of Beanstalk, clapping 
thereon a fiery-red scalp. 

‘Ring in the overture,’ cried llie manager. 

The sound of tin* little bell was hailed with 
uproarious delight by the people in front, and 
the entire orchestra cheerfully responded by play¬ 
ing a selection from tlu* most familiar street tunes 
then in vogue. 

Again was the stentorian \oiee of tlu* manager 
heard demanding the presence of the characters 
lor the opening. A scramble ensued on mount¬ 
ing the narrow stairs leading to the stage, during 
which the youth who played Old Crumbs received 
a severe contusion on the eye. With the excep¬ 
tion of this untoward accident, all went fairly i 
well from the rising of the cm tarn to its final! 
fall. 

Reuben had not only been gratified in 
due course with the promised ‘stile’—which 
Avas in truth of the clumsiest description 
—but he had displayed a good deal of whole¬ 
some vigour in the perfoi inance of his part, 
gaining thereby long and loud applause. The 
young lady who played the characters of Rachel 
Heywood and Black-eyed Susan also won the 
suffrages of the audience by her ready concep¬ 
tion and emotional sensibility. R- was ex¬ 

cessively nervous; but despite this serious draw¬ 
back, his capacity for comic delineation Avas made 
clear. There Avere indications, too, of that rare 
faculty of getting inside a personality, as it were 
—a power of complete identification, that made 
him fumous m his latter days. 

These tentative efforts did not escape the 
shrewd eyes of manager Smythson, who had 
himself been an actor of marked ability in his 
time. For the moment, he abandoned lus stilted 
phraseology, and addressed him in terms of 
earnest commendation. 

I well remember how deeply It- Avas 

touched by this early 'Recognition, and how 


during our Avalk home over Waterloo Bridge 
into Lambeth, we dwelt with enthusiasm on 
the events of the night. The unaccustomed 
plaudits had been most musical, and the sw&et 
sounds were still dwelling m our ears. k Looking 
hack to this event through the long' vista of 
many years, I do not remember that we indulged 
in any vain estimate of our joint successes ; proud 
we certainly were; but the predominant feeling 
was a profound satisfaction that wc had not 
altogether failed. Anyway, a most important 
point had been gained by this adventure, inas¬ 
much as it bad opened our eyes to the fact that 
we Avere thoroughly ignorant of the simplest 
rules of technical routine. The acting copy of 
the drama gave copious directions as to entrances 
and e^its ; but how to effect these steps with pro¬ 
priety was an enigma yet unsolved. Crossing 
the stage was held to be almost as difficult as 
rounding Cape Horn. How to stand, how to 
walk, how to take u chair, and how to sit on it, 
AA’cre questions not easily decided. But of this 
wc were quite clear—that it was n< issary wc 
should know something of tlie English tongue, 
and how to speak 'it with due emphasis and 
discretion. It was also confessed that dancing, 
fencing, and a cognisance of music were desirable 
acquisitions. It dawned upon us very gradually 
that these difluulties were not io be evaded, 
that prior to be< ommg competent journeymen m 
the profession, a long, and possibly a tedious 
apprenticeship would be necessary. 

Let it at once lie noted that this view of the 
case did not deter us from seeking other inter¬ 
views with our friendly mentor in Catherine 
Street Besides being a teacher of elocution, he 
was also a theatrical agent. A large apartment 
on the first floor was made to serve a double 
purpose, a greenroom by night, an office during 
the daj, business hours eleven to three. Here, 
Avith an adroit dextt nty, did manager Smythson 
endeavour to supply the various needs of his 
country clients. To the uninitiated, a catalogue' 
of these wants would li.Tve been mysterious and 
bewildering. A ‘heavy man’ and a ‘singing 

chambermaid’ avciv required at B-; a ‘low 

comedian,’ to sing between, was solicited to make 

up the company at M-; the lessee of the 

theatre at F-demanded at once a ‘ walking 

gentleman’ with a share of juvenile business; a 
‘good old man’ would be gratefully received at 

the Theatre Royal, P-. A ‘leading man of 

experience to undertake the duties of stage- 
managemout ’ Avas urgently desired to apply 

without delay to the proprietor of the It- 

Theatre, somewlfcrc m the neighbourhood of the 
Poltei ip«. Openings for gentlemen who aspired 
to the functions of ‘general utility’ were nume¬ 
rous and pressing. 

Within a brief period of our joint debut, the 
which our flattering manager loudly extolled as a 
‘histrionic triumph,’ 1 and my friend mounted the^ 
well-lyiown stairs leading to the official aancftluu, 
bent on trying our fortunes in the prompt's. 
Here, amid heaps of playbills, letters, and other* 
official documents, sat our‘philosopher and friend,’ 
clad with all the authority of imperial Jove. 
With such a regal air did he dispense his favours, 
that the financial preliminaries contingent thereon 
seemed to savour of impertinence. Nevertheless, 
our fees were * accepted with serene benignity; 
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and the interview terminated with much good 
counsel, an* impressive ‘God bless you, my 
children/ together with a note of introduction to 

•oflr respective managers. R-was despatched 

to*Bristol as ‘second low comedian’ at an accepted 
salary of one guinea per week ; whilst my humble 
talents as ‘walking gentleman’ were entered for 
active service on the Kentish circuit, which 
included Ramsgate, 'Deal, Dover, at the 

modest stipend ot twenty shillings for the Kami- 
period. Thus, then, was ‘ My Theatrical Ddbut/ 
springing from a mood hall sportive, half earnest, 
made the harbinger of a life’s career. 


THE LOST BEAR-HUNTERS. 

I. • 

It was December* in the early part of the 
present century. The winter had commenced 
in good earnest, although the full of snow was 
less than usual in Canada. Time has wrought 

I el lunges in the district of London, Ontario, since 
then. At the drib' of our story it was very 
thinly peopled ; the settlements were lew and l.ir 
between. Facilities lor emigration were few , 
thei-e were no steamships to bridge the Atlantic ; 
railroads had not been dreamed of; the British 
government was less liberal with land-grants, and 
there were fiwiy- inducements for that varied 
enterprise which is now making the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. 

Some gentlemen ‘ in reduced circumstances/ 
wdiom necessity had dmen to seek to repair their 
fortunes in that land ot deep snows and long 
w’inteis, had obtained po^e-->um ot Urge tuicts of 
land, whuh they sought to let at a very low 
rental to the poorer class of si ttlcrs, in order to 
found for themselves or their successors extensive 
estates as landed proprietors alter the English 

model. Mr T-held one of these extensive 

tracts, almost equal to a modern-sized county in 

• dimensions. Among the few who accepted Ills 
terms aa settleis were John Uoway and Thomas 
Nowlau. lioway was an Englishman by birth,, 
and had been some years m Canada. Nowlau 
was an American, and had spent the -whole 
of his long life as a backwoodsman, which 
means that lie was inured to all kinds of diffi¬ 
culties and dangers, and that he was not lacking 
in the ordinary resources of a man who had spent 
his best years m the wilds. Howay, though a 
younger man, was past the middle age. 

* Early on a December morning, lioway started 
from his loghut lor a day at wood-cutting. 
Besides his axe, he had Ins gun*and liis dog Lion, 
lie soon discovered the tracks of three bears, 
which thwy traced to a large tree three miles 
distant. Boars are not comlovtable neighbours; 
and cows and sheep and pigs are not sale within 
their reach; besides which, their skins could be 
utilised for various purposes ; while, if young, 
their flesh would prove an acceptable addition to 
the winter’s stock of food ; and moreover, the fat, 
u not sold for bear’s grouse, w r ould be useful for 
many other purposes. 

Perhaps it was his eagerness to secure one of 
the bears, or even all three, as his own prize, 
which led *111111 on to immediate attack, instead of 
returning to the settlement for help, as he should 
have done. He began, therefor^ at once to cut 


down the tree. But as the tree was at least 
sixteen feet in circumference, this -was no light 
.work. It was needful, too, that he should keep 
a good look-out, in rase his movements should 
disturb the bears. This he began to do, but, 
slackening liis attention, lie was presently put on 
the alert by the fall of a large piece of bark. 
Lopking up into the tree, he discovered, to his no 
small .consternation, the largest of the bears de¬ 
scending* the tree, tail forefnost The appearance 
of the bear warned him to prepare for the worst; 
so, putting down his axe, he seized Ins gun, with 
the intention of firing Second thoughts, how¬ 
ever, led lum to hesitate, lie might wound hut 
not kill the animal, and so exasperate him, and 
increase his own danger. While he was thus 
deliberating, the bear had nearly reached the 
ground, w'hen the dog set up such a furious 
barking that the bear w’orked swiftly up the 
tree again. On reaching the top of the trunk 
where the lnn^s branched out, he paused, and 
turning round, sun eyed both man mid dog with 
a fierceness which was truly alarming. 

JJoway wished now that he had sought the help 
of Ins neighbours, for his position seemed more 
and jnorc perilous. Rallying his courage, how¬ 
ever, he seized Ins gun, and lodged a ball in the 
animal’s neck, which brought him lifeless to the 
ground. But, strange to say, this success rather 1 
ex< ited the ieais than stimulated the courage of 
Tfuway. He could not make sure of killing the 
others, and m Ur.. h« m. hi he their prey. In¬ 
stead, therefore, Mr-g i 1 - tree, he made the 
best of his wav t • < -I! i.i sV aid ot some neigh¬ 
bours. He returned with two men, three dogs, 
and another axe The tree was soon cut through, 
hut, iu tailing, if. struck against another, and 
broke off just about the middle, at the identical 
part where the hears had stationed themselves. 
Stunned and confused, the annuals ran so close to 
one of the men that lie actually put the muzzle of 
his gun close to tin* shoulder ot the larger bear, 
and lodged two bulls m its body. The other 
made off and escaped unliuit, while the dogs 
engaged the wounded one until he shook them 
ofl with their flesh badly torn 

It was now nearly sunset, and the men returned 
to their homes for the night. The next morning, 
lioway was again on the track of tile bears, 
having now only one companion, Thomas Nowlan. 
They were, provided each with a rifle, an axe, 
about six charges of powder, and bread and meat 
sufficient for one ineal, hoping to be back before 
nightfall. 

The manner of hunting bears in Canada is that 
of tracking their footsteps through the snow to 
their winter retreats; and the knowledge that 
these tracks sometimes take the hunter forty or 
even fifty miles from his starting-point, should 
have forewarned the men to have been better 
provisioned, knowing also that tlieir return must 
be on their own footprints, and that if there 
should come a thaw, or a snowfall, nicy would 
be left without a trail of any kind. 

The 12th December passed, and the adven¬ 
turous huntsmen did not return. The next day, 
and the next, came and went in like manner, 
ana still they did not appear; the only tidings 
of them being that about two o’clock on the 12th 
they had been observed crossing a river, which, 
in accordance with JJie name of London given 
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to the district, is called the Thames. It is a 
considerable river, and flows in a direction south- 
wept-by-west into Lake St Clair. 

Their friends and neighbours now became 
alarmed, and concluded that they had perished 
with hunger and cold, or had been killed by 
the wounded bear. A son of the proprietor of 
the district, under whom some of them held 
their farms and lots, therefore assembled p. large 
party ol the settlers pertaining to the townships 
of London and Nassoun, with the. purpose of 
seeking the lost men. They doubted not, how¬ 
ever, that they had fallen a prey to the weather, 
even if they had escaped harm from the bears, 
for the cold was intense, their clothing was slight 
for the winter season, tljjey had no tinder-box, 
and were entirely without means of any kind 
to protect them from the severity of the weather. 
The party in quest prepared themselves in every 
way for their haznulous undertaking. They 
stocked themselves well with provisions, pocket- 
compasses, trumpets, abundance of ammunition, 
sufficient clothing, and the apparatus for lighting 
fires; and, in addition, they took with them 
some of the best dogs in the country. 

There was one thing which added to, their 
difficulties—a thaw had taken place, and the 
snow had wholly disappeared from the ground, 
excepting m low and swampy situations. They 
had, therefore, no tracks whatever, and no 
idea of the direction the lost men might have 
taken, only the hint obtained from the men 
who had seen them crossing the river on the 
day of their departure. They had, as a con¬ 
sequence, no very sanguine hopes of finding 
them. They continued their search, however, 
for two days, exploring thousands of acres ol 
forest and swamp, where they saw no trace of 
the foot of map. Giving up all hope of finding 
them, either living or dead—lor they had not 
once come upon their track the party returned 
home. 

There was one consideration which tended to 
mitigate the distress of the situation, to render 
the event less distressing than it might have been: 
the men had no family, so far as was known, 
to mourn their loss, or to suffer by their death ; 
it was simply the neighbours who were grieved 
by the sad and painful end which they concluded 
Howay and Nowlan had come to. 

Tims day followed day, and Christmas morning 

dawned. Young Mr T- was just in the act 

of despatching messengers to take an inventory 
of the property of the lost men, when the news 
reached him that they had returned a few hours 
before, alive, but in a condition of the most utter 
wretchedness. As soon as possible, therefore, 
he went to see them, being anxious to know for 
himself that they were really alive, and to hear 
from them an account of their adventures and 
sufferings. It was a sight no one need wish to 
see, nor, having once seen, to behold a second 
time. They were spectacles of woe and misery 
and wretchedness almost beyond description— 
their garments tom, their countenance emaci¬ 
ated, tneir eyes sunk, tlioir flesh withered away, 
and their whole appearance more like spectres 
than living men. They were only the ghosts of 
their former selves, and to converse with them 
seemed like holding intercourse with the spirits 
of the departed. Tlieir privations and sufferings 


had been so great, that the record of them seems 
more like romance than sober history; their 
protracted endurance was so astonishing, and 
their deliverance so remarkable, that it may‘bo 
alike interesting and profitable to listen to a 
relation of their adventures. 


It was on the 12th of December, that Howay 
and Nowlan started in pursuit of the hear. They 
soon came upon his track, which they followed 
in a north-westerly direction lor at least twenty 
miles, when night came on. With difficulty 
they succeeded in making a fire, getting a light 
by placing a piece of dry linen on the pan of 
a flm(-lock gun while flashing it. Supperless 
they lay down to rest, and sleepless they spent the 
night, which was exceedingly*cold, its rigour being 
moderated by the warmth of tlieir ample fire. 
At dayligM. offer 1 reikfu-d'n T on lV> small 
fragments lem.iiiiin : I" >pi m >i« i i.i\ - d.***ii r. they 
started again on the track of ihc I'-nr, their 
faithful dog having shared with them the crumbs 
of yesterday. The liter’s track now became very 
much involved, winding and doubling in a 
manner so perplexing that, about noon, when 
they must ha\e proceeded twenty miles, they 
resolved to give up the cha-e; lor having no 
compass, and the sun not hiding visible, they 
were unable to distinguish north from south. 
Their condition was most perilous; in the depth 
of winter, without food or shelter or any know¬ 
ledge of tlieir relative position, lost in the 
boundless forest. To make matters wor.NO, a thaw 
had set m; the snow was disappearing, and the 
rain was increasing hour by hour. They now 
recollected that in tlic early part of the day 
they had crossed the track of another hear, 
which they thought might lead them to some 
settlement. They hoped, too, that if it did not 
conduct them to the abodes of men, it might 
lead to the bear’s retreat, and that if they were* 
successful lu killing him, its flesh would afford 
them food and his skin sen e as a bed. They 
followed the track, thcreioie, until they lost it 
by reason of the melted snow. What to do or 
what course to take, tliev did not now know. 
Hunting the hear gave place to an effort to 
ward off starvation and to get home. *. 

They soon found themselves on the bank of 
a small river, whn h they conceived to be a con¬ 
fluent of the Thames. Here they passed the 
second night, at the close of a day of hunger, 
disappointment, vexation, and fatigue. The situa¬ 
tion was dreary enough. It rained in torrents, 
and their only shelter was a few strips, of bark. 
The wolves howled around them, and file, tempest 
was so fierce that trees were torn up by the 
roots and strewn around in wild confusion. The 
scene was unchanged when morning broke. 
About noon, the violence of tho storm abated ; _ 
but the rain fell relentlessly the whole of «the ” 
day, while the cold was unabated. They again 
pursued their journey, still sustained by nope. *. 
Towards sunset, Howay fired at a partridge, but 
missed it, and they went supperless once more. 

On the fourth day, they felt the pan^s of 
hunger so that they could, have eaten almost 
anything, <and their thirst was so insatiable that 
they were compelled to drink every few minutes. 
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Sixty horn's had now elapsed since they had 
tasted food, afid the appalling idea of death by 
starvation forced itself upon them. Just before 
sun*set, however, Nowlan succeeded in shooting 
a partridge, half oi which they consumed for 
supper, and devoured the other half for breakfast 
tb* next morning. But so ravenous were they 
that, as they afterwards declared, their hunger was 
no more appeased by eating this bird than it 
would have been under ordinary circumstances 
by swallowing a cherry. Little more than one 
charge of powder wa-> now left them, and this 
they determined to reserve for lighting fires ; for, 
as the frost had now again set in, oxpo.su!o for 
a single night without fire would result m speedy 
death. 

The fifth night was extremely cold, and I^owlan 
found in tin* morning that his feet were badly 
frozen But this nut all. To the excru¬ 

ciating torture 4 ? of frost-bitten feet were added an 
unappeasable thirst and burning fever. Hitherto, 
they had walked, or rattier run, from sunrise to 
sunset, doing about fifty miles a day; but now 
it was with great difheulty, and with almost 
unbearable pain on the pft.it of Nowlan, that 
i they accomplished hall that distance. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day, the sun ; 
appeared for a few moments, and convinced them 
that they were not on the banks of the Thames; 
and as they had grossed that river to the north, 
they could only conclude that they were on one 
of the rivers which flow cither northward into 
Lake Huron or westward into Lake St Clair. 
In either case they would be a long distance 
from home, and in a region then unsettled by 
white people. Still, as it led somewhere, they 
chose to follow its course, as it might conduct 
them to some Indian settlement. 

In a short Imn* they discovered a boat on the 
opposite side ol the river, and, a little further 
down, a canoe. The appearance of these craft 
inspired them with tin 4 hope that there might be 
♦some human habitations or fellow-creatures near. 
But after travelling several miles, they came to 
the conclusion, that the boats had been driven 
down the river during the recent thaw and storm. 
They were just commenting to cut down a tree 
for the night’s fire, when they observed a stark 
of hay a short distance before them, on their 
side <*!' the river. The haystack convinced them 
they were near some settlement, and it afforded 
them a comfortable bed for the night, where they 
slept soundly lor some hours, winch was their 
'first proper sleep since leaving home. Refreshed 
h,v tlieir repose, fhey started with new energy, 
still keeping the bank of the *river. The dog, 
however,.their faithful companion hitherto, could 
follow' them no longer; when they started, he 
staggered a few paces, and then fell. The gnaw¬ 
ings of hunger suggested that they should kill 
him to lielp to sustain their own life; but 
Immunity, and affection for the companion which 
had*served them with such fidelity, got the better 
Pj^alL such promptings. They had harder pro¬ 
ceeded a mile on their journey, this seventh 
morning, when a new difficulty appeared in the 
shape of an impassable swamp, winch compelled 
them to leave the bank of the river and strike 
out into the pathless waste. They walked all 
that day and the next, and about four o’clock 
on the njntii day they came i>pon the tracks 


of two men and a dog. Hope leaped to the 
exclusion that they w^ere now near some settle¬ 
ment, and that their toils and sufferings and 
the withering hunger would soon be over. Alas ! 
they were doomed to disappointment. After 
following the tracks for some time, they were 
brought to the very spot where they had rested 
a fijw nights before. The footprints were those 
of them dog and themselves. 

Do,span* now seemed to laV firm hands on them. 
Tliev sat down without even taking the trouble 
to kindle a fire, feeling that it would be better 
to be frozen to death than to seek to prolong 
a miserable existence. They gazed on each other 
with countenances full of the most painful emo¬ 
tions ; tears flowed frpely down their haggard 
cheeks ; and their chief dread was that one might 
survive the other, to die unpitied and unseen. 
The apprehension, too, that their bodies would 
bo devoured by animals, was one that added point 
to tlieir miseries* 

After they had both been the prey of melan¬ 
choly for an hour or more, Howay seemed to 
regain his composure, and told lm companion 
it was their duty still to employ means for 
their .own preservation, as He who gave them 
being had alone the right to take away their 
lives. Roused by these Considerations, they set 
about kindling a fire, using their last flash 
of gunpowdei for the purpose. There seemed 
then no hope that they could possibly exist 
beyond the night of the following day. The 
morning found them in a state of apathy; but 
they roused themselves to pursue their journey, 
and at nightfall they reached the haystack where 
they had had their only sleep. The dog was 
still alive, but unable to rise, and was a mere 
skeleton. 

The desire of life once more revived in their 
breasts and they ale with ravenous appetite a 
large quantity of the inner bark of a species of 
elm. Tins boon produced delirium, and they lay 
down among the hay m the greatest mental agony. 
By daylight the next morning they were better, 
and would have risen ; but recollecting that their 
materials for making a lire were exhausted, they 
resolved to roll themselves up in the hay again 
and await the hour of death. Scarcely had this 
resolution been formed, when they heard the 
sound of a cow-bell, coining apparently from the 
opposite side of the river. The sound of a cow¬ 
bell, they knew, was a certain sign of a human 
habitation at no great distance ; they therefore 
arose at once, as if gifted with new energy, and 
soon perceived a loglnmsc, as if recently erected ; 
but no sign of inhabitant. They could hardly 
believe tlieir eyes, thinking the loghouse might 
be, after all, a creature of their imagination, dis¬ 
ordered by long abstinence. At length, convinced 
of its reality, they began to search for means to 
ford the river, which* turned out to be the Sauble. 
Binding a crossing-place, they were not long in 
reaching the opposite shore, where they were met 
by a white man and two Indians, who took them 
to the house of a man named Townsend, who was 
well known to thorn, and from whom they received 
overly mark of kindness their forlorn condition 
required. 

The ringing of the cow-bell was a happy cir¬ 
cumstance for them. The river 11 owed into Lake 
Huron at a point owe hundred miles from any 
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settlement, and they were only thirty miles from 
the lake when, meeting with the swamp, they 
had inadvertently bent their steps back into the 
woods along their own track. Townsend’s loghut 
was fifty miles from their home, and had only 
recently been erected near a salt spring lie had 
discovered some time before. 

Mrs Townsend attended to the frozen feqt of 
Nowlan; and after they had rested and sufficiently 
recovered strength, they started for their own 
settlement by the aid of a blazed line—bark taken 
from trees with an axe by a previous traveller— 
and on Christmas eve, thirteen days after they 
had left them, they had once more the happiness 
of entering their own homes and enjoying the 
comforts ol their own firesides. 


OUR PARLOUR MAID 

IN TWO CHAPTERS -CHAP. I. 

I am the wife of a medical man m London, who, 
I am thankful to say, possesses an excellent 
practice. Our house is m Netting Hill ; but 
I need not particularise the exact locality, as 
it has nothing to do with my story. Wo em¬ 
ploy three servants indoor-,—cook, housemaid, 
and parlour-maid. As we have no children, we 
do not requhe a nurse. And I am sure, from 
my own experience, when 1 hear people declare 
that there are very few good servants to be 
liad now, and that doing their duty is generally 
the very last thing they think of, I sympathise 
and agree with them from the bottom of my 
heart. I am convinced there are few suili faith¬ 
ful, attached domestics to be had now, as there 
used to bo in my grandmother’s days. I am a 
most indulgent mistress, and yet I have not been 
able to get servants to Btay with me. If, by great 
good fortune, 1 have found one to suit me, she 
was sure either to quarrel with the others, or 
take offence at some trivial matter, or discover 
that the situation was not good enough, and that 
she ought to ‘better herself;’ and then all the 
weariboino round of registry offices, advertise¬ 
ments, correspondence, and interviews have had 
to be gone through again. 

At the time of which 1 write, however, T was 
fortunate enough to have a tolerable cook, and 
a housemaid who seemed all that was desir¬ 
able ; but I could not meet with a parlour¬ 
maid. My last was a stately middle-aged woman, 
with manners fit for a palace, who had come 
to me with a recommendation from a lady of 
title. But, alas! I soon discovered that she drank. 
Finally, she returned one Sunday evening hope¬ 
lessly intoxicated, and my heart died within me 
at the prospect of ltaving to hunt for another. 
I advertised again, and had several applications. 
One was from a young woman who had been 
living for three years at a country vicarage m 
Surrey. She referred mo to her late master, 
the Rev. Wentworth Allardyce, who was then 
at Folkestone, where he was Btaying on account 
of his health. I wrote to him at the address 


given, which was a fashionable hotel; and received 
a reply, giving Eliza Willis such a high character 
for honesty, sobriety, and conscientiousness, that 
I engaged her at once. 

A more prepossessing girl I never saw. Ima¬ 
gine a Madonna face, framed in smooth soft 
brown hair, pensive hazel eyes, a sweet smile, 
a neat trim figure, most winningly deferential 
manners—and you have the portrait of Eliza 
Willis. She was a thoroughly competent ser¬ 
vant, who seldom needed directions, and never 
had to be told a thing twice; a fact which 
spoke volumes for her efficiency, as any old 
housekeeper could certify. So domestic peace at 
last seemed to settle down upon us, and for a 
time *[ lived in a paradise. From morning till 
night, Eliza laboured to save me. trouble and 
annoyance If I forgot anything, no disaster 
ensued, for her admirable memory supplied tin* 
deficiency. If I had a headache, she would 
smooth my pillow and bring me H i with the 
dexterity of a professional nurse, - lpemdded to 
the tenderness of a personal fneiul. She could 
sew hotter than any gill T ever knew, and was 
invaluable to me in repairing the household 
linen and in executing any little alteration in 
my wardrobe. Her skill in waiting at table 
and her politeness to all visitors delighted every¬ 
body who came to the house. She performed 
all these various functions, too, with such sweet¬ 
ness, that that alone wai a high recommenda- ! 
tion. No one ever saw Eliza ruffled or out of { 
temper. Neither hurry nor delay made her i 
cross. She was so willing and obliging, that she 
never objected to doing anything required of 
her. 

She was a ho honest to a degree—absurdly | 
honest, I used to say. One night, for in¬ 

stance, very late, when I was sitting up for 
(‘bailie, she came down wrapped m a shawl, 
hour 5 ! after she had gone to lied, to say that 
she recollected she had given me change a penny 
short on returning from an errand that day, 
and she could not sleep for, thinking about it. 

She assured me so fervently, as she handed me 
the coin, that she had never wronged anybody 
of a lialfjiennv in her whole life, that from 
that moment I would have trusted her with 
untold gold. 

She had been with us about two months, when 
that very unpleasant experience, few mistresses 
entirely es< ape, of finding tilings mysteriously 
disappear or lessen m quantify, became mine. 

At first I scarcely noticed it; but by-and-by I 
had no choice but to admit very unwillingly 
that there must be a thief in the house. I don’t 
know a more miserable Rcnsation than that pro¬ 
duced by such knowledge. The articles massed 
were all little tiifling things, such as an 
thief would take, under tke impression that their* 
very insignificance rendered it safe to steal them. • 
I missed note-paper and envelopes, reels of 
cotton and silk from my work-basket, ribbons 
from my drawers, and similar odds and ends. 
Some change received from the milkman, and 
temporarily deposited on the dresser in the 
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kitchen, was never accounted for. But the 
climax was thfe loss of a valuable sapphire ring, 
which, being in a hurry one day, I had placed 
in R drawer of my dressing-table. 1 turned the 
key* in the drawer, but omitted to lake it out; 
and when* an hour alter, I came upstairs to put 
it gn, the ring had disappeared. 

I could hesitate no longer. My husband was 
away, and I lmd none hut my own counsel to 
rely upon ; and as 'it was almost certain that 
the thief must be one of the servants, I decided 
to call them separately into my bedroom and 
interrogate them ; and if they persisted m deny¬ 
ing all knowledge of the ring, I should then 
make them turn out their boxes before me. I 
first summoned tlie cook, whom 1 knew to be 
honest, and did not l'or one moment suspect. 
1 was not surprised to hear her emphatically 
deny that she had <?ver touched my things. I 
went up-stairs with her, and stood by while she 
turned out her trunk as a nutter of form ; and 
when nothing was discovered, I dismissed her, 
and told her to send Jane the housemaid to 
me She was a stout hearty country girl, who 
had come to me with an ‘excellent character 
about -lv months before. She was quick¬ 
tempered, and at once fired up when 1 asked 
her whether, on her honour, she had any know¬ 
ledge of the matter. 

‘Ma’am, J nevjjr took a pm of yours or 
anybody el-eX m mv lit<*!* said Jane, with an 
emphasis whi' li ..earned mo>t sincere. ‘ And as 
to your ring, ma’am, I M give a month's wages 
to find it, lor 1 can’t bear to think that there 
people iu this house who are not honest. 


__ 797 
! Hidden away among piles of winter clothing 
wis a miscellaneous assortment of our property, 
sipne of which I had not missed as yet - small 
mcknacka out of the drawing-room, a volume 
of Sir Walter Scott, a pair of sleeve-links of 
my husband’s, two of my best pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs, and, rolled up in an olu newspaper, a 
pot V f my Btrawberiy jam ! I turned indignantly 
to look, at Jane, uud denounce her as the thief 
she was; *wlien, to my utti’r amazement, I saw 
she was blaring at the plunder with an expres¬ 
sion of such complete and stupefied astonishment, 
that a stranger would have supposed blie had 
never seen the things befoie, and was puzzled 
to know how they came there. At the very 
bottom of the box was a small package of white 
paper, loosely tied round with thread. Opening 
it, 1 saw% to my joy, my missing ring. 

‘You wicked, wicked girl!’ 1 said, as 1 slipped 
it on my finger. ‘ Now, w'hat lane you to say 
for yourself'/ ’ • 

‘If 1 never speak another word, ma’am,’ she 
returned undauntedly, ‘1 never saw those things 
before, and I novel put them iu my box.’ 

‘You can hardly expect me to believe that,’ 
1 suid„mdignunl at her falsehood and effrontery. 
‘They could not got into your box without 
hands.’ \ 

‘I never put them there,’ returned Jane, 
beginning to erv ‘I don’t know who did; 
unless it’s some wicked person who wants to 
min me. 0 ma’am, O ma’am!’ she implored 
earnestly, ‘do believe me W’lien I say I never 
took them ! ’ 

‘That is nonsense, Jaue,’ I said sternly. ‘Tell- 


But/imvam—though it’s perhaps mean to say ! mg a lie will not make better of it. Turn out 
>, and I know you don’t cm ourage us servants j your other box, and let me see what else of 




1.o tell tales of one another—still T feel as if 
\ ou ought to know that 1 ’m sure one of is 
a thief ! ’ 

‘ It is not cook,’ 1 said. 

‘No, ma’am; it’s Eli/a. You think all the 
world of her, ma’am ; but you’re deceived m her. 
As sure as my name’s Emma Jaue Collins, you’re 
deceived in her ’ ’ 

The girl’s manner was so earnest that I fdlL 
disagreeably shocked. 

‘Arc you quite sure of what you say, Jane? 
It is a serious thing to biing such a charge , 
and 1.never had R seivant more attentive and 
obliging than Eliza ’ 

‘1 can’t say 1 ever saw her btcal anything, 
ma’am,’ said my handmaiden vehemently. * But 
T’m as sure as possible that she took your ring, 
aipl nobody else. 

‘Well, Jane,’ I said, anxious to* sift the matter 
as boon as possible, ‘ 1 hope you arc mistaken 
in what yo* say ; but, as a matter of form, I 
must see your box emptied, as 1 have already seen 
cook’s.’ 

‘Very well, ma’am; I’m sme I’ve no objec¬ 
tion.’ 

So* l led the way to the large attic where all 
thjAhree girls slept. Jane opened her two boxes 
^vith Hie utmost willingness, and stood beside 
me with a smile on her facp, as much as to say : 
‘ You will see what an entirely needless business 
you have undertaken ! ’ 

I lifted up*some collars and cuffs. What could 
this be? Note-paper and envelopes with my 
monogram, E. C. L. —Edith Catherine Lester ! 


mine you have stolon ’ 

There proved to be nothing m it but caps 
and her Sunday lut. She never ceased to protest 
amid her tears that she had never touched my 
things, uiitil I was quite exasperated at her hardi¬ 
hood. 

‘Now, Jane, you had much better confess 
without telling any more falsehoods. Lying 
will not do any good. Tf you will confers’- 

‘1 won’t conies* to doing what I never did, 
ma’am,’ blie answered defiantly. 

‘ Very well, then. 1 shall call the others, and 
show them these things, 'that they may know 
who is the eulprit; uud then you leave my 
service at once.* 

So I rang for cook and Eliza, and, pointing 
to my belongings on the floor, said that the thief 
was found. Eliza offered to turn out her box, 
saying that it was only right that she should do 
so as well as the others. Of course there w’as 
nothing of miue in it; but it was much tidier 
than either of the others, with her treasured 
Bible and Prayer-book neatly wrapped m tissue- 
paper and lying on the’top. 

I then told Jane to come to me in tlie dining¬ 
room, where a most unpleasant scene ensued, 
lor she stoutly maintained her innocence. I am 
rather cowardly, like a great many women, about 
prosecuting dishonest servants. Rather than ap¬ 
pear as a witness against her, 1 would have con¬ 
doned a great deal; and I did not like the idea 
of sending such a young girl to prison. Her 
mother I knew to be an honest, hard-working 
widow, who would b« heart-broken at Jane’s 
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I behaviour. So 1 told her that, on account of her 
previous good character and my respect for her 
mother, I had decided not to call in the police ; 
but that she must leave the house immediately, 
and need never refer to me for a character; and 
I hoped my being so lenient would induce her 
to repent and reform. 

She listened without the smallest softening, 
that I could sec; and turned at the door to 
say: ‘Well, ma'am, ‘f can only say you’ve been 
deceived. Some day, you will know the true 
from the false.’ 

She departed. Kind Eliza helped her to pack 
her boxes, fetched a cab lor her, and gave her 
a tract at parting, with, as cook afterwards told 
me, some excellent advici*. T must say this made 
me admire and respect the parlour-maid more 
than ever. There are not many who will say u 
kind word to a detected thief. 

Then came up the disagreeable problem of 
getting another housemaid at a unoment’s notice ; 
but here, fortunately, Eliza came to my relief. 
She knew a girl, she said, a distant connection of 
her own, who was just leaving a situation at 
South Kensington. 1 wrote to her mistress, who 
gave her an excellent character; and in „a few 
days she was installed in our house. She was 
not quite so prepossessing in appearance as Eliza, 
as she had rather a cast in her eyes; but she 
proved an excellent servant, and now that Jane 
had gone, I was not annoyed by petty pil- 
ferings. 

It is not often that my good husband finds 
fault with anything in the house; but one even¬ 
ing, as we were sitting at dinner, lie did take 
exception to the tarnished condition of our plate 
generally, and especially of one piece on the 
sideboard—a large silver salver, which we used 
lor a tea-tray on state occasions; two very massive 
cups; and a fine tankard, quite eighteen inches 
high, which had belonged to Ins grandfather, i 
‘Yes, 1 know it wants cleaning badly,’ I said. 
‘I intend to have it all done one of these days. 
The London atmosphere soon tarnishes it.’ 

We had a great deal of plate—most of it very 
old, and which had been in my husband’s family 
for generations. As he was an only child, he hall 
inherited it all. I had also a good many hand¬ 
some silver articles among my wedding-presents. 

I hope I shall not he accused of boastlul arro¬ 
gance, when 1 say that, between ns, we had almost 
more than we knew what to do with. It was a 
nuisance to keep clean, and a constant worry to 
me. We kept it all in the house. We had tried 
leaving it at our bank ; 4J but that method was 
very inconvenient when we were giving a dinner¬ 
party and needed a number of extra articles. 
Also, my husband liked to have it to look at, 
as also to bhow occasionally some particularly 
old and valuable piece to some connoisseur-friend. 
So, though we had often been threatened by 
our friends with burglars, and warned that we 
should have our plate stolen, we continued to 
btore it, except those articles in use, m a small 
room at the head of the stairs, next to our bed¬ 
room, where we must hear any sound there in 
the night. The plate was not in a safe, .being 
so large in quantity; but wc had had an "espe¬ 
cially strong oak-prees, with double doors lined 
with iron, made expressly for it. The press was 
fitted with shelves and (ls/awers lined with green 


baize. Connected with it was an electric bell, 
which must infallibly ring if any* unaccustomed 
hand essayed to open the outer lock. The locks ' 
themselves were of complicated construction; 
and we never left the house in the daytime 
without at least one servant in it. Oh the rare 
occasions on which I could persuade my husband 
to indulge himself with a few weeks of holi¬ 
day, we always sent all the plate to the hank. 

I may add that the door of the plate-room itself 
was always kept locked and the key in my 
possession; and that the window was protected 
by heavy iron bars inside. 

My husband hud but few restrictions upon 
me; but there was one point upon which he 
was resolute—nobody must ever go to the plate- 
room but me. No matter liow trustworthy the 
servants might he, I was never to give them the 
keys, or even allow them * to know how much 

f >late we had Charlie’s firm belief was that at 
east three-fourths of the burglaries that occur 
were planned cither by the servants or by asso¬ 
ciates and friends of tlieiis. 

I must say I found the restriction sometimes 
rather tiresome, whvn 1 was bu.M preparing for 
a dinner-party, anti the housemaid came to say 
that she wanted more spoons and forks and 
other articles for the table. Jt would often have 
been an itnnunse relief to me to hand her the 
keys and say: ‘I am \ery busy; get what is 
required yourself.’ But T never did, although 
I might think Charlie over-cautious. 

The very day alter mv husband laid spoken 
being pouring wet, and the servants not having 
much to do, it occurred to me that I had better 
go to the plate room and get out what silver 
required cleaning, and let them have it. ft was 
always a tedious operation. So i went up-stair*., 
got out my ke>s, opened the press, and began 
work. It was more than a year since most of 
it had been < leaned, and 1 looked over every¬ 
thing, determined to have it all done, and well 
done, in readiness for our next dii.ta r-party. 
The .articles wduch needed polishing I put down 
on the floor, for there was neither table nor 
cKair in the room, nothing hut, the press. 

‘If you please, ma’ani,’ .said a bolt voice at 
my elbow, ‘here is a letter the postman lias 
just brought ’ 

It was Eliza. I must say that for half a 
minute I lelt vexed to think that, no doubt 
hearing me stilling about, she bad followed mo 
in here. True, I had never told any of the . 
servants not to come into that room, lor I had 
not thought it worth while. However, lieje 
Eliza was; and I saw her gaze wander, very 
naturally, to the open press with its well-filled 
shelves, and the accumulation on the floor. 

‘ 0 ma’am, wliat beautiful things! ’ she said 
admit mgly. 

‘Yes, are they not?’ I said. ‘Di Lester is 
very proud of his silver; lor most of it has 
been a long time in his family. I want you 
and Sarah to clean the plate to-day. I will 
put what requires cleaning outside the* iloorj 1 
and you can come and.letch it.’ 

Eliza went out with—1 could not help fancy- 
ing—just the slightest shade of unwillingness 
in her manner; and 1 carofully locked the door, 
alter leaving some of the things outside. In due 
time they werq brought up-stairs again brilliantly j 
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polished, and I put them, all away, feeling 
rather heroic .for resisting the temptation to call 
in Eliza to help me. Ilad it not been for my 
pledged word to my husband, I certainly should 
lame done’so. 

Two days afterwards, late in the afternoon, 
Eliza came to mo in my bedroom with a glowing 
fa?e and handed me a gentleman’s card: ‘Rev. 
Wentworth Aliaedyoe, Oakwood Vicarage.* 

‘It’s my dear master—my dear late master, 

I mean, ma’am,’ she said, looking quite over¬ 
joyed. ‘He was in London, and In* called to 
see how 1 was getting on; and he would like 
to speak to you, ma’am, if you are not engaged.’ 

I went down to the draw mg-room willingly 
enough. Eliza had often told me about this | 
Mr Allardycc, who had been very kind to her ; 
and I was really glad to see any one wko was 
interested in so excellent a servant. 

The clergyman was a handsome man of about 
thirty-five, with dark vivacious eyes and a plea¬ 
sant smile. He was got up in the most correct 
style of High Church costume, with long straight 
coat, buttonless waistcoat, a round collar, a cross 
suspended to his \vatch- 0 h 9 in, and a Hat feit 
hat. 

‘Mrs Lester, 1 believe,’ lie said, coming for¬ 
ward most courteously. ‘I trust you will not 
think I have taken a liberty in calling to see 
.1 domestic who served me faithfully for three 
years, and in wh&in I shall always take a sin¬ 
cere mtercht.’ 

‘ 1 am very glad to sec you, Mr Allardycc,’ 

I said. 

‘And I assure you it gives me great pleasure 
I to make the acquaintance of a lady of whom 
1 have heal’d so much. Eliza often write-, to 
| me, and is eloquent in her praises of you, and 
j lier gratitude lor your kindness.’ 

‘ She is a very good girl,’ I said. 

‘She z.t a good gul—a thoroughly good girl — 
conscientious and sincere,’ he answered, as it he 
# felt pleased at my praise. ‘As an inmate of my 
household she was admirable 111 every particular. 

I also had the pleasure of preparing her for 
her confirmation. That being the case, I was 
naturally anxious not to lose sight of her when 
she came to London.’ 

‘She lias often spoken of jou to me, Mr 
Allaidyce. She '•often praises your beautiful 
gardefi, and the pretty meadows near jour 
vicarage. We poor Londoners envy you jour 
privileges.’ 

j ‘Yet this is a delightful part of London,’ 
he said, with a glance out of the window. 

• ‘O yes, we like it very well. Only the 
summer is coming on, and we naturally yearn 
for the Country. The parks are a poor substi¬ 
tute for it.’ 

‘My garden is beginning to look very pretty 
now. \\]fi and Dr Lester must really run down 
to Oakwood—it is only an hour’s journey from 
towy—and gather strawberries for yourselves, 
ajul taste our country cream. I can promise 
these simple pleasures at least, and a game 
at tennis. I should like you to see my roses.’ 

‘ Thank you; you are v&y kind.’ 

‘Is Dr Lester at home? 1 hope I shall have 
tho pleasuyp of mukpg his acquaintance before 
I leave.’ # 

‘I expect him in every minute. Ho said 


when he went out that he should not he 
long.’ 

‘ I understand he has a very largo practice ? ’ 

* ‘Very. And he is particularly busy just 
now.’ 

‘A most onviablc profession, his,’ remarked 
Mr Allardycc, gazing round the room as he 
spoke. ‘To soothe pain—to relieve suffering— 
to (fwaken hope—I can imagine few' things more 
delightful to .1 man whose heart is in his 
work.’ 

Eliza—all smiles and delight—now entered 
with afternoon tea, and while she handed it 
round m her peculiarly deft and pleasant way, 
Mr Allardycc talked to her. 

‘Your mistress says she is very fond of the 
country, Eli/a, and softie day she is coming to 
Oakwood, to eat strawberries and cream and 
sit under the trees.’ 

‘ Oh, how nice, sir ! ’ cried Eliza. 

‘I think she would admire the roses. You 
remember that large bush 111 the middle of the 
lawn ? The frost killed that in the winter.’ 

‘ Did it, sir ? Oh, I am so sorry ! ’ 

‘And poor old Nat Welsh, my gardener, is 
dead. Oil, and Mrs Allardycc told me uot to 
forget* to tell you that the Sunday-school is most 
flourishing. There are a\ hundred and—yes, a 
hundred and twenty children in it now'.—I hope 
jou keep up your good habits, Eliza, and go 
regularly to church, and read your 13 1 hie us you 
used to do at Oakwood ?’ 

At that moment I heard my husband's latch¬ 
key in tho door, and I stepped out into the 
hall. ‘Sir Allardycc is here, and is anxious to 
see you,’ I said, as he came in ; and added, botto 
voce, * he is such a nice man! Do come and 
speak to him.’ 

Charlie followed me into the drawing-room, 
where Mr Allardycc j.i.r. fully t.*me forward, 
while Eliza leinoved i!u* i .1 1 i 1.11 _ . And then 
ensued a delightful chat of about an hour’s 
duration. To give even an outline of the con¬ 
versation would take too long; but I remember 
tlut we touched upon a great number of topics. 
Our guest seemed to have travelled much, 
both in England and on the continent; and lie 
related borne very amusing experiences for our 
entertainment. I could see Charlie was delighted 
w ith him. 

‘Are you making a long stay in town, Mr 
Allardycc?’ ho asked, as the hall-clock struck 
bix. 

‘ No; my time is not my own, and I must 
return to-niglit.’ 

‘We should be mist luppy to offer you a 
bed.’ 

‘ Thank you ; you arc very kind ; but T pro¬ 
mised Mrs All.ndyce I would return to-night 
She gets nervous in my absence, and imagines 
burglars and all sorts of horrors.’ 

‘Rut you will stay and dine with us? Our 
hour is six.’ 

‘ Thank you ; I should like to do so very much, 
if I can manage not to miss the half-past nine 
o’clock train at Waterloo, which 1 said I should 
return by.’ 

‘ P can promise that; I will send you in my 
brougham,’ said my husband. And then Eliza 
came to say that dinner was on tho table; and 
we went into the diniqg-room. 
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The meal was a very pleasant one, for our 
most exerted himself to be agreeable. We wcic 
both charmed with him. 

‘You will excuse my remarking what ver£ 
fine specimens of antique plate you have on 
your sideboard, Hr Lester,’ said Mr Allnrdyec, 
when we were sitting at our modest dessert. 
‘I flatter myself that I am a connoisseur in 
old silver; and I never saw more splendid 
designs.’ 

*1 confess I am rather proud of them,’ said 
my husband, highly gratified, as he alwavs was 
when anybody alluded to his hobby. ‘Would 
you like to examine them?’ 

Our visitor rose with a graceful bow and smile 
to me, and went to the sideboard, where he 
handled the cups with evident appreciation 
‘ How massive they are! and how beautifully 
ornamented ! I suppose they are Jacobean V 

‘ The date of the tankard is 1684; the cups 
are five years older,’ said my husband, who was 
learned in Hull-marks, and know the date of 
every piece of plate we possessed. (It may not 
be generally known that by means of letters, 
which represent figures, the precise dale of any 
piece of Hall-marked silver may be ascertained ) 

‘ Very line indeed,’ said Mr Allardyce. **Kven 
my neighbour, Lord Fit/george, bus nothing 
better. Wlint a massive salver! Your coat of 
aims in the centre, 1 suppose ’ ’ 

‘Yes. All these things belonged to my grand- j 
father. Since you so much appreciate such 
things, Mr Allardyce,’ said my husband in a; 
state of high gratification, ‘I should like to show 
you a few other specimens T possess. T have: 
a Queen Anne tea-service—genuine Queen Anne, 

| dated 1712—which has been admired very much 
We do not keep it in every-day um>, and 
indeed we never leave more silver out than 
is absolutely necessary, on account of thieves. 
I will show you my plate-room and what 1 
have there.—But won’t you take another glass 
of wine ? * 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mr Allardyce eagerly 
‘I should so much prefer to see your plate. I 
have quite a passion for old silver.’ 

‘Edith, dear, you have the keys,’ said my 
husband. ‘If you will go and unlock the door, 
we will follow you.’ 

It was still broad daylight, being June. I 
went up-stairs and unlocked the doors, and 
then the two r^ntHmcn o.nne in. Our visitor 
was delighted a- one ill eg afier another was 
brought out. Ciurli" 1 ml never bad such an 
appreciative clitic before. 

‘A most beautiful and valuable collection,’said 
the clergyman after lie had examined everything. 

‘ But do you think it safe to keep so much plate 
in an ordinary dwelling-house?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly,’ said my husband. ‘You see 
the bars on the window ; and the doors are always 
kept locked. Besides, any one who incautiously 
touched the press must ring this bell,’ he added, 
showing where it was and how to avoid ringing it. 

* I suppose you have locks of complicated con¬ 
struction ? ’ 

‘Very.—Where arc your keys, Edith?—See, 
Mr Allardyce. This is the key for the ifiner 
door, and that for the outer. You perceive they 
are of very peculiar make, and they are never 
allowed out of my wife’s possession.’ 


A knock at the door, and my husband opened 
it an inch or two to be informed by the 
housemaid: ‘ Please, 6ir, you ’re wanted in the 
surgery.’ ’ . 

It was always the way when we had visitors. 
Charlie went rather reluctantly; and I had 
scarcely turned to Mr Allardyce to say I was 
sorry my husband had been called away, and 
I hoped his patient would not detain him long, 
when I hoard Eliza’s voice at the door, saying : 
‘If you please, ma’am, may I speak to you a 
minute ? ’ 

I asked Mr Allardyce to excuse me, and went 
out into the passage. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

On, how tin* aged faces glow 
Aiound the chcerlul firC to night, 

"While whispering lover 1 lending low 
Thiills ’neaih the smile of shy del 12 lit 
That, i ipples o’er the gentle face, 

Whose modest beauty cbm ms him so, 

And tempts him with its winning guio 
To kiss it ’noatli the mistletoe r 

Pass round the howl of spnikling wine ; 

Our toast shall l>o that happy pair , 

May kindly fortune round them twine 
Love’s fan v gat land , m i> they sh.uc 
The joys that loving beat Is may bo.isl. 
Unspoiled by envy, greed, or pride 1 
May they loculi our hi.utv toast 

With grateful joy oath Uhl istiu.is tide 1 

Fill up once moie, jc jovial 1 and 1 
Out sloie is nut exhausted jet. 

Oui liest we pl.uo at \oui command , 

And doubt not that oui sole legict 
Is tint we i .intuit mon' bestow 

On fin-ml and kindled g-iUn-ied licit*, 

Villi looks tli.il set oil) In-aiIs aglow, 

While shat mg this our humble cheer ' 

Blithe lieails aie hounding hem and tl.iic, 

In tneiry time to dancing feet; 

Blight eych aic shining cveijwhcie, 

Whole honest hands in fnendship meet ’ 
Swe't baby hues laugh between , 

While iiO'.tv heard, and hoaiy head, 

Still hliimim ling thionch the silvery sheen. 

As poop tin migh snow the nemos red 1 

The streets ate cold, our hearth is warm ; 

Come, little waif, and bo oui guest! 

Seek not to hide tliy sluveiing foim ; 

Our Clmstmas will he iichly blest 
When o’ei thy wistful face shall steal 
The smile of heavenly giatitude. 

Which conseciatcs the testive meal 
However coaise, however rude * " 

Ring on, ting on, jc joyous bells ' 

Ten thousand grateful hearts respond; 

For while jour rapturous mu-jc swells, 

4 King Christinas’ waves ins magic wand * 
•Above the loving hearts that greet 

Each other lound the iuglo-side— * * 

Blest birth of love, and friendship sw'cet, 

Oh, happy, happy'Chi istmns-lide • 

IOANNS' FORRESTER. 
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CHRISTMAS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
The old salute of ‘A merry Chvibtinas and a 
happy New Year ’ again res6nnd.s on eveiy side, 
(.'hmtin.is— tlio season for halls and p.ulirs, lor 
an endless i online of gaieties, for the reunion 
ol long-parted fi lends, for the giving of presents 
and the interchange of compliment*—has again 
arrived Let u> now see how tin* ancient h f-tival 
is held in other countries. 

Christmas day m Norway! To many this will 
only (onicy idea* ot u bleak wintry region. But 
1 do not bliudder, my fair leader, at the idea of 
a Christmas m suth a latitude. You need not, 
T assure you ; lor if the hike-, are frozen and 
the rivers ice locked, tlm air l* dear and exhilur- 
! ating, and the sun shines brightly o’er a iloud- 
l less heaven, as it lightens up the wide expanse 
I of biiow into a brilliant spaikle Then the 
| (people themselves arc a hardy, kindly, hospit- 
' able race, and welcome the stranger with open 
I hands and a warmth that quite makes up for 
I any cold without. Indeed, the Norwegians 
! posses-> m a high degree tins primitive virtue 
of hospitality ; it is looked upon as a national 
duty and he who should omit to pi active it 
would be regarded as a grave offender against the ; 
proprieties of lile. 

On the morning of the festal day the roads aie; 
fhronged with sledges conveying visitors to their 
destinations; the brass bells whh h decorate tin- 
hardy little Norwegian horses making a merry 
tinkling m the frosty air. The very air itself 
seems to palpitate with the sweet chimes of the 
bell-melodies ; and is not a slcigh-rido one of 
those delights that defy rivalry '< 

The day always begins with divine service. 
The ’•churches are very plain, mid the worship 
gifliph 1 ,; and whenever the service is over, rela¬ 
tions and friends assemble at different houses 
according to invitation, 'where a preliminary 
repast, consisting Sf a variety of viands, liqueuis, 
and sweets,,is partaken of before dinner, which 
(woe to the dybpeptic f) follows immediately alter. 

The first courtesy, however, shpwn to a male 


guest on entering a Norwegian house, no matter 
at vvlnit hour of the day, is a pipe of tobacco. 
The dinner is a lengthy affair ; fish, poultry, 
meat, entrees, cakes, and preserves go round and 
round* again and again. Between the courses, 
intervals are allowed for\the singing of national 
songs, the giving of standard toasts, and the 
dunking of healths. To the Norwegian, the 
wolds (Jamie Norye (‘Old Norway') have a 
powerful spell m them, anil on festive occasions 
like the present they cannot be resisted. In an 
instant (Jamie Nori/e is repeated by every voice; 
the glasses are filled and drained ; and then 
bursts forth m a simultaneous chorus the national 
song of Norway, Fot Nary'. There is no nation 
in the world that can surpass Norway in this 
enthusiastic love of count!y. 

When the dinner is over, the chief guest rises, 
saying, Tak for warden (Thanks for the meal, or 
entertainment), which is responded to by all 
present, who bow to the host and hostess at emh 
end of the table. At seven o’clock, tea is handed 
round ; then a little later m the evening, comes 
a knock at the door, and some four or five boys 
enter dressed m white mantles; the tallest of 
these holds a large coloured lantern shaped like 
a star; while another beais a small illuminated 
glass box containing two little wax Dutch dolls, 
one of which represents the Virgin Mary sitting 
m a chair, and the other the infant Jc*us lying 
in a cradle. A bit of vundle is moved by a wire 
from side to side of the lantern, making it appear 
as if the doll-mother was rocking the cradle at 
her feet; and the lantern is meant to represent 
the star in the East which guided the Magi to 
the lowly manger* These mysteries are all 
explained during the exhibition in the words of 
a carol, chanted by the boys. 

After these lads are dismissed with some slight 
refreshment or bonbons and a little money, 
another band of masked performers, rather older 
than*the last, make their appearance. They are 
dressed in military fashion, with cocked-hats on 
the head, tattered-looking uniforms purposely 
decked with tinsel, anibvvooden swords suspended 
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at their Bides. (They are very like our own 
November Guys, only much more interesting.) 
These maskers perform all kinds of fantastic 
trieks for the amusement of the spectators, con¬ 
spicuous among them being a pantomimic military 
review. No one in Norway ever refuses to admit 
these performers of their annual mummeries, or 
sends them away empty-handed. 

Numerous diversions and games new'follow 
among the household; supper is announced and 
partaken of; the gentlemen settle down for a 
general smoking; and the ladies disappear up- 
j stairs, where an eager talking and clatter of 
tongues goes on as they put on their wraps. Then 
come the sledges to the dpor ; hearty shakings of 
the hand, with loudly expressed good wishes, are 
exchanged all round ; and the happy gue-ts are 
borne swiftly over the snow, glittering m the 
moonlight, to tlieir respective homes. 

In Sweden, the old saying thrt ‘cleanliness is 
next to godliness ’ is exemplified then, and evi¬ 
dently appreciated ; lor the dwellings of all classes 
are thoroughly renovated for the occasion An 
almost universal custom exists tlieie of lying a 
sheaf of com to a pole, which is placed jin the 
garden or near the house, for the benefit of the 
birds, which sufler severely at this season from 
the inclemency of the weather. Thus they do 
not forget, when all the land is rejoicing in a 
general feast, to show kindness to the inferior 
animals. After supper, masked figures come 
in bearing a bell and a basket of presents for 
the household and friends; and every house is 
illuminated, and the members ol each made happy 
in the witnessing and partaking oi the many 
pleasures of the season. 

Christmas in Italy, as eLcwhere, brings round 
a yeaily sanctification of home, and is a festival 
which blends devotion with the kindest and 
tenderest feelings. The greatest events of the 
year are the sumptuous banquets which are given 
on Christmas eve ; and as it 1 ^ mostly fish, done 
up in wonderful ami diverse ways, that is then 
consumed during the whole week before the great 
fea*t night, little business is transacted save at 
the fish-market. The churches are largely 
attended at this season; although the scene at 
midnight mass is avoided by the more respectable 
members of the community, comprising, as it 
does, more than one-half of drunken revellers, 
and showing a strange la<,k of either reverence or 
decorum from the priests or congregation. 

The Log—a real Christmas log —is m full blaze 
in the kitchen; the grcjjit dining-hall is also 
crackling with its roaring fire ; and the whole 
house has received as thorough a warming as if 
the feast were to last throughout the year. Boys 
and girls now vie with each other in reciting and 
showing off their accomplishments, which have 
been learned expressly for the day, to please and 
surprise their parents by their progress m the 
past months ; and their presents ol' work, learning, 
or ingenuity are duly admired. Then comes a 
handsome supper, making the children’s eyes 
glisten as they feast oil the delicacies and delights 
before them. After the repast is over^ the 
parents, with some of the elders, retire behind a 
large curtain erected in the hall, which, when 
withdrawn, reveals a table loaded with care¬ 
fully wrapped-up parcelc; conspicuous among 


which is an urn—the urn of fate. The elders 
range themselves behind the table in demure 
silence, as, at a given sign, the sons and daughters, 
relatives and friends, in order of their age, lire 
summoned to approach and bidden to thrust tlnnr 
hand into the urn and draw their lot. 'This urn 
is to the Italian children what the Christmas- 
tree is to the Germans. Many a blank is draw n 
amid merry laughter; but iu the end each lias a 
present; and belore the guests depart, exchanges 
are made among the little ones, till every one is 
satisfied and has secured what Irst suits his or 
her wants. 

No one is allowed to be unhappy at that time 
of the year, at least none whom u small money 
donation or a piece of firewood can relieve from 
immediate want; while from the highest to the 
lou'e'-tf each has a Christmas-box. 

Nowhere is the abuse of ‘‘boxes’ more so than 
in France, where of late years the custom lias 
been growing to an almost ruinous excels. Tin re, 
amid all the fetes and gaiety, when the whole, 
population is bent upon amusement, it is not so 
much the loving gift that pleases, as it is the c<>4 
of that gift lh.it courts. And wh u. with extrava- ■ 
gant to}H and presents to the family and servants, i 
friends and guests postmen and shop-niesscngeis, i 
it is no wonder that the poor Paterfamilias groans [ 
at the thought of the new' year. 

New-year’s eve ib also an important evening 
with the Germans. In almost' every house are 
parties met to celebrate the old year out with 
dance and sport; and the instant the city-bull 
is heard to toll, ‘ l'rosit nm Jahr' (Happy new 
yeai) starts at once from every lip, while a 
general touching of glosses and drinking of 
healths and happiness for the coming year ensues. 
Then the young people present ca<li othej, 
their parents and friends, with ver-.es com¬ 
posed in honour of the occasion, which, he.tig 
read aloud, are often the cause of banter and 
renewed merriment. The tables are crowded 
with dainties, chief among them bi ing large,, 
ornamented cakes, and gingeibread in the shape 
of little hearts, these being thought indispensable 
to the cnlei I.eminent. The next morning, every | 
one that meets you salutes you with the same j 
exclamation of ‘ Prosit inu Jahr ’ It is from 
Germany that we have taken our Christmas-tree ; | 
from tin* Germans that we hafo learned to mako 
our social Clnistinas more a gala day for the 
children, than, as formerly, one of feasting and 
riot for ourselves. 

The German housewife and mother thiukt 
nothing a trouble which can add to the pleasure 
of the home-circle; her services, w Inch are mnn'y 
and various, are never begrudged, but are heartily 
given in the service of love. If she spares no 
pains on ordinary days for her family’s benefit, 
how much more then does she try to exert herself 
in the cause of Christmas joys. Her Christmas- 
tree is of entire home-growth ; and in the pre¬ 
sents that are made, the toys that are bought or 
invented to hang upon its branches, ns it displays 
its annual glories and diffuses radiance flora* iu?' 
hundred lights on tlm happy faces about it, not 
one member of her household .but is remembered 
and represented on that tree of love. Their 
Christmas is, in truth, a beautiful sight. It is the 
feast of the Child, and therefore, for His sake, of 
all children; pud the parents derive their true 
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enjoyment gild delight in giving happiness to «hureh-bclls peal merrily; blithesome parties 
their little ones. A blessing, many blessings, on gather round the fire; sports and games com- 
tjje innocent, hearty merriment of biich Christmas unence ; and the preparations for the morrow 
days ! Our homely German cousins have caught go on apace. 

the true.meaning of the festival. In Scotland, although Christmas is yearly be- 

In America, as in Norway, sleigh-riding is coming of more importance, the pre-eminence 
:» great feature of this season; and there are is decidedly given to New-year’s day and eve. 
few who, on Christmas eve, can withstand the ln'tlie days ot our forolalheis, not only relations 
merry chime of tin 1 bulls, or the licet uding over ! assembled in the liou-e, Jiut. all the retainers, 
the snow-flaked avenues. There i> sure to be I youth and age, rich and poor, alike participated in 
snow then; and that purest of white mantles ; the mirth attendant upon the season. Rut in 
I spreads on all sides, over everything, as the stars, | England, many ancient customs are falling into 
twinkling in an unclouded sky, shed a subdued \ disuse ; indeed, scarcely more than a rliadow now 
light on a scene that ri\als description. There, | remains; foi if Christmas is still a religious 
too, Santa Klaus (or St Nicholas) makes lus animal , festival and a family gathering, it has lost the 
appearance, and drops his many gilts into the ' dintirn tion of a feast* that bound all ranks to- 
storkings which the children have hung up before petlicv, and that led to a community of feeling 
going to bed. j, | between high and low. It was something to 

A cmlous feature of an American Chri"tmas is , speak of long ago. The huge Yule log was 
the egg-nogg ami free lunch, distributed at all of i drawn by the servants into the great hall, where 
the calcs and hotel, on Christmas day ; and it is I each member,'sitting down in turn on tho 
needless to say that many, especially the epicures | log, sang a Yule song, and drank a cup of 
of the town, llo< k to the festive hoards, where ! spiced ale to a merry Christmas and a happy 
largo table:, arc spread out with a luxury and new year. The log was then cast on the 


largo table:, arc spread out with a luxury and new year. Tho log was then cast on the 

delieaiy peculiar to the (Hinstmas cumnr. It blazing lire, with prayers for the safety of the 

seems also to be a popular time for marriages ; bousj ami tlm happiness of its inmates until 

and the Christmas week is a merry one for the the next ('hnslnias-lnl^ should come round 

honeymoon, as little is thought of but gaiety until • again. Then was the riotous time of tho reign 
the new year has begun. The presentation of of the Lord of Misrule; then wore the dcli- 
‘boxes’ is also mmli in vogue, and all cl.isses have i cious Yule cakes; tlun were pleasures pro- 
then modes ot enioyment in lestal succession. > vided for all ; and then, when tho lingo candles 
In Australia, New Zealand, and Africa, the ! woie lighted, and the exertions m dancing, 
joyous week which ndiers the old year out and the | flirting, romping, laughing, kissing under the 
new year in falls at a time when "the season is at; mistletoe, singing, talking, and last, though by 
its busiest, and not, as in England, when labour of ( no means least, eating and drinking, bad pictty 
all kinds is little leqtiired, owing to the imle- well exhausted the ompany, did the revel lei’s 
inency of the weather. Christmas is held, of gather i«umd the crackling lug in the capacious 
course ; but the working mcmbeis of society have . < liiume v, singing songs or telliug legcndaiy tales, 
no leisure then lor its enjoyment, and indeed, it .until the midnight chimes dispersed the luippy 
pressed with orders, haye often to spend the day ! group. 

itself in hard vvmk. It cannot then be udebiated, i A superstition, common among the ignorant 
except bv a spec lal few, with the hearty pleasure j peasantry, existed till quite lately. This was, 
and rare-lorgettmg zest with winch it is''welcomed that il you stole quietly into the cowhouse at 
in England, Holland, Germany, or indeed the midnight on Christmas eve, yon would find the 
yy hole of Christian Europe. cattle kneeling down immediately after twelve 

In Alexandria, flags hang from the roofs of the oclock, as commemorating the supposed similar 
consulates, English, Amencan, French, i'ortu-|«ase of the oxen m whose resting-place Jesus of 
gucae, and others; and the guns fire salutes from , Nazareth was born; also that bees might be 
the Christian vessyls m the harbour. j heaid to sing m their hives at the same hour. 

Frnm time immemorial, Chi istmaa has been the I This belief lias taken long to be unrooted, 
most prominent festival in the calendar, and in I In the old halls and at College tables, the 
almost all countuos, this social gathering round i chief dish of the least waa the boar’s head—not 
the household altar, which ereates anil keeps alive i the goose and turkey of nowadays—which was 
'the bnghto-4 sympathies of the heart, lias been 1 perfumed with rare spices, and decked out with 
hailed with joy and gladness j and amid tin* ] garlands of liolly and 'rosemary. It was brought 
depressed trade and disturbances oi the present ■ m with pompous state by the head-cook, a song 
times, winch have more or less affected every ! being chanted in its honour, either during or after 
link in lift chain of society, Christmas never- the repast; which song is still sung at the bringing 
theless brings with it a certain charm. Every- in of the hoars’ head at Queen's College, Oxford . 
where men give a lovful parting salutation to the ; j 

old year,'’and gieetwith acclamations tile advent The boaiV head in band bear I, 

of the new ikdetked w ith bay a and rosema j , 

*» K ™7 r 1 ’ 1 Me» 

the streets being thronged bv the same Caput apn defero, 

band of steady church-goers, answering to the call Hoddens Uudes Domino, 

of tho pansh bells. Full services lake place m 

all the churches,^which arc profusely' dei ked with » The boar’s head, as I understand, 
holly anil evergreens. Worship over, the spinfc Is the raiost dish in all this land, 

of mernn/fent brealJs forth, flu- of T k E1 ‘ ’ 

Christmas eve, lioyvever, being nearly a$ lively as (iputapndefjfo, * 

those of Christmas itself. Towards evening,* the Hodden*. laudes Domino. 
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Our htoward hath promised this • 

In honour of tlio King of Bliss, _ 

"Winch to this day to ue served is 
In llcguicubi Atno, 

Caput apn defero, 
lteddcns Uudes Uoimno. 

Then, too, through tlic* clear crisp ail* of winter 
wa3 heard the voice of the wandering bingel-s, 
last remnant of English minstrelsy, appcalihg to 
the charity wlnth at that season rarely failed 
them, and reminding their hearers in the simple 
carol strains of the sacred reason lor their happi¬ 
ness. This singing of carols dates from the very 
earliest period of Christmas celebration, when 
songs of gladness were considered as nppiopnnto 
to the occasion. .Jeremy Taylor bays that the 
first Christmas carol was the (Jlona m Excehix 
of the Bethlehem shepherds. Carol-singing, how¬ 
ever, has lost much of its oiiginal character. 
It is the custom now for the common people 
in England to go about in bands m the early 
morning, serenading the neighbours with songs 
relating to Christ’s birth; and besides these, we 
have, both in England and Scotland, the modern 
‘waits.’ The ‘waits,’ who are but indifferent 
substitutes for tlu* sweet caiols of early times, 
appear on the scene, with then* not always most 
musical instruments, in the three weeks jueceding 
Christmas; yet there is something solemn in 
listening to the music that arises in the silence of 
the night; and something touching, too, as we 
Ik* m our warm beds, to think ot these poor men 
playing away in the pinching cold with their 
numbed fingers. 

II the spirit of chanty does not now manifest 
itself in riotous feasts and revelling on festivals, 
let it still dwell among us in benevolent deeds. 

| Saddened spirits there must be as each Christmas 
day bears witness to the loss of some dearly loved 
j one; hut even for those whose heails have 
j be,en scarred and wounded, there is still one 
thing left that makes the Christmas festival 
I endurable, that is—the children. And so long 
; as there are shivering outcasts who stand in 
! need of some helping hand ; of hungry mouths 
j to fill ; of bruised spirits to bind up, and bioken 
J hearts to heal; so long will tlieie be an opportu¬ 
nity for us to consecrate our Christmas season in 
j the spixit of llim whose name we thus comme- 
, morute. 


AT TREVENNA COTTAGE. 

A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—C HAI*. VIL 

When Captain Avory set out from Iloogies on 
his way hack to Trevenna Cottage, Bosy Croote 
led his horse by the head as far as the high¬ 
road, then, after a few last words, the two men 
bade each other good-night; and while the cap¬ 
tain drove on his way, Bosy satintcied hack to 
the house. There was a heap of wood in one 
corner of the kitchen ; taking an armful of it, 
Bosy proceeded to light a lire, which, if it 
did not throw out much heat, served by its 
bla/.e to make the place seem a shade ‘less 
cheerless. The two caudles in their empty 
bottles were still alight on the mantel-piece. 
The captain had given B6sy a cake of tobacco, 


which he now proceeded to cut up for smoking ; 
then he lighted his pipe, and sat: down on 
bis three-legged stool by the chimney conie^. 
Time passed w hile Bosy smoked pipe after pipe, 
crooning to himself some half-inarticulate dittV 
between whiles. More than once he put fresh 
wood on the fire, more than once he opened the 
door and stood for a minute or two staring into 
the darkness outside. By-and-by he fell into a 
fitful sleep, with his hack resting against tlio 
i himncy-piecc. When he awoke, the candles w r ore 
spluttering themselves out, and the patch of sky 
visible through the unboarded space of the window 
was growing gray m the dawn Bosy stood up, 
yawned, ami stretched himself. The fire hail 
hill lit itself out, and he felt chilled to the 
marrow* lie stood listening intently for a 
minute or two, but no bound,reached him lrom 
below. It was evident that the strange gentle¬ 
man still slept. 

Most people in Bovy’s place would have 
puzzled their brains noth trying to guess what 
Captain Avory’s motive could posubjy be tor 
acting as be had done ; but Bosy m vor troubled 
himself about anything so abstruse as any one’s 
motives ; all that he cured about was tile results 
which might accrue thirefrom in so far as they 
affected himself. 

As he stood there staring vaguely about him, 
and feeling more lonely in tin* dawn than he 
had felt in the daik, a longing <am<» over him 
to seek the companionship of his fiddle. It 
was true he had promised Captain Avoiy that 
he would wait in silence till the sleeping man 
should awake, and that he would then steal 
away without letting him become aware that 
any living being was near him But the man 
was not yet awake, othciwise Bosy would have 
heard him Stirling He might not awake for 
hours Meanwhile, there was hi*, old friend 
staling him m the luce it was light enough 
now lor him to discern the fiddle where it 
hung lrom a nail in the corner—and seeming 
to ask, ‘Master, what li.nc 1 done 7 ’ and they 
had always so much to suv to each other, those 
two! There was only one \oiec between them 
—that of the instrument—a voice evoked l>y 
Bosy’t, fingers; but sometimes it was Bosy who 
talked to the fiddle, and sometimes it was the 
fiddle which talked to Bosy. They understood 
each other so well. 

Bosy could recist no longer. lie took down 
the fiddle, touched it fondly with his lips, 
wiped it caiefully with a bilk handkerchief 
which he kept for the purpose, and then, after q 
little preliminary screwing-up of the strings, he 
sat down on liis stool near the black fireplace, 
crossed one withered leg over the other, and 
began to play ; but the score of what he played 
would have been found written nowhere save 
in his own fantastically constituted brain? Some¬ 
times wild, fitful, aiul eerie, sometimes plaintive 
and almost sobbing, as it were, the notes lose 
ami fell, and floated out on the soft gray 
the October morning. IBs was the touch of* 
untutored genius, which, under other circum¬ 
stance*, might pc reliance have -given the world 
something it would not willingly have let 
die. -■ •'* 

Bosy, sfdting with shut eyes, had become so 
absorbed in his.mubic as to have forgotten time 
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and place, his promise to Captain Avory, and even up to the moment "when consciousness deserted 
tlxe existence of the man in the dungeon, when *him. First there was the meeting with his 
he was suddenly startled hath into reality by cousin Lucius at Mumpton Junction, and their 
bearing a unco, wlmh seemed to come from a ‘drive through the dark to Trevenna Cottage, 
great distance, calling ‘Help ! help !’ Next came his reception by his cousin’s wife, who 

Bony*started to his feet with wildly-staring had welcomed him more warmly than he had 
eyes. For .a moment it seemed to him as if thought she would have done. After that came 
he had heard a voice crying fiom tin* tomb ; siyiper in the cosy little dining-room, followed 
then everything, came hack to him in a Hash by a, cigar and a glass of that delicious mulled 
‘Help! help!’ again called the voice. port which Louisa know ho well how to concoct 

‘It’s only the gentleman a-waking up,’ said But beyond that point, his thoughts refused to 
Bosy. ‘It gave iih* a turn at lir*>t, though, travel, lie remembered well bow he nearly 
How surprised and nonplu.-sod he must have fell asleep in Ins easy-chair m front of the 
been when lie opened Ins eves and stared round cliceiy fire, while Louisa was playing softly in 
him. 1 hope, though, he didn’t hear me playing, the adjoining room, and Lucius, who seemed to 
i because I’m supposed to be miles away from have become talkative all at once, was recounting 
; here at the pieseiit tune ; but it cau’fc be helped, some bird nesting iu lventure of their youthful 
if he did.* * flays: all tins he remembered, and then iollowed 

Again came another half smolheied cry for an utter blank. Did, he really fall asleep in 


help Bosy sniggered. ‘IIo, ho’ my noble piince, 
you’ll have to erv out a long time before any¬ 
body hears you at Jloogies* You must make 
yourself as jollv as )ou can till midnight tn- 


th.it seductive easy-chair'/ and if so, had lie 
slept till now*? If that were the case, what 1 
place was this in which he had come back to 
consciousness; ami wliv, and by what means, 


morrow, when i’ll collie and let you out. And had he been brought here'/ 

maybe you’ve got sonic money about yon, and Very few moments mi Hired for these thoughts 
maybe you won’t foig<t to toward poor ltmo- to tyaverse liis brain; but the questions he asked 
cent Bosy fm In lpmg ) uu to see daylight again* himself he was utterly j>o werl ess to answer. He 
IJo, ho” was still staling round* him like a du/ed man, 

11c had usen, and was putting his fiddle iuto wlicu Middriilv the Miund of music fell on his 
its gr.enbai/c covering, by this time Then, ears. A*» he iM-mcd, his fust thought was that 1 
after a last ghui-e mnml, lie crossed the floor Mrs Avory must still he playing, and that per- 
lightly and opened tin* door. ‘I’ll take the hups he had not betn asleep lor move than a 
sheep (rack through Perry "Wood,* lie said, few minutes; but next moment he recognised 
‘There won’t be a soul about, at this hour of that the notes to which he was listening weie 
the morning. J5y ton o\lo<k 1 .shall be filtem not those of a piano, but those of a violin The. 
miles away.’ lie shut the door, turned up the music seemed to come from somewheie over- | 
collar of hi') tout, and with his llddle uiulu head, although that was a point respecting winch 
Ins aim, he set out, a last hunt cry lor In Ip he could not feel positive, but, m any case, it j 
bounding in Ins eais as lie h It the house was evidently no great distance away. j 

Tlie dizziness and strange feeling in his head ! 
Wlun Ktluitid Savcrne awoke from his long had pa^ed away in some measure by tins time, I 

sleep an*l staled around, lie felt that lie must and he now felt as if lie dare venture to rise 

still be dreaming. Vague, confuted visions and from his pallet without the l’ear of falling; but 
fantasies, some of them pleasant, and Home of lie sat for a lew moments on the side of it 
them the reveise, had been floating through before ventunng to stand upright. Evidently 
his brain for bonus tune before he awoke, and the first thing to be done was to explore the 

he felt that what he saw now was only one sttange platt* in whnli In* found himself, and 

more, vision added to tin* number- only, about fry to discover some means of egress. He rose 
this one there was an nil of reality whnli had and crossed to the empty cask, the top of which 
beeq lacking in fill that hud gone before. Then* ; had been made to serve the purpose of a table. 
wa-> a strange pum mid heaviness across lus On it a candle was burning in a flat tin candlc- 
foivhead, and yet tin* back of Ins head felt just, stick, with more candles and a box of matches 
as strangely light and wanting m balance. Again close by. Near at hand were some provisions— 
lie stared about linn, taking m his surroundings a loaf of bread, a piece of cheese, some butter, 
item by item, as far as he could make them together with u suujll jar of mmced beef and 
‘out by the dim light <>t the candle, which was one or two other articles. On a wooden stool 
now' burning to its end. Was he leally awake, stood two bottle*, which looked us if they might 
or was *hu still asleep 'l lie pinched himself in contain wine or '■pints. Wondering more and 
the* soft pait of the arm, and then ga\e a sharp more, he took up the candlestick and began 
tug at one of his oars. The pain m both his exploration 

instances was enough to convince hun that he Tin* music was still going on, and he now 
was no longer dreaming. Then he sat up on recognised that it came lrom son*»wheie over¬ 
bid pallet, put his hands to his head, and tried head. Holding the light aloft, he made a sur- 

4o think, perceiving, as he did so, that ^ie was vey of the ceiling. lie found that it was of 
Uifll ‘dressed in tlu* tpeed suit m which he had wood, and was supported on great beams and 
travelled down from London. rafters, black with age and festooned with cob- 

But how long, ago was it since he came down webs. He concluded that, in ail probability, it 
from Loudon? Was it days, or weeks, or even formed the floor of another room over the one 
months ago? As wjpll ns his aching head would in which he was. Next he made an examination 
allow him, he. set himself quietly t« recall all of the walla. In the dim light, it had seemed to 

that happened from the time l|e left the tram him that they were *1 plaster yellow-washed, as 
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the interiors of many houses are in country 
places; but he now discovered that they were 
composed of a sort of soft yellow sandstone, in, 
which he could easily have cut his name with 
his pocket-knife. The floor, to all appearance, 
was of the same material as the walls. Was it 
possible, Edward Saverne asked himself, that he 
was shut up in some under-ground place, some 
vault or dungeon hewn out of the rock ? 

But, the means of egress ? For a few Sninutes, 
in his surprise at other matters, he had forgotten 
that important point. There must surely he a 
door, or a staircase, or an opening of some kind 
somewhere. Two minutes later he sat down on 
the edge of his pallet, feeling dizzy and sick at 
heart. Neither door, nor jvindow, nor staircase, 
nor opening of any kind was to be found. Again 
he asked himself, by whom and for what purpose 
had he been brought to this place, lie started 
to his feet. Wherever he might be, he was not 
quite deserted and alone. The music told him 
that a human being of some kind was near at 
hand—one, surely, whose help he might claim. 
The thought sent a glow back to his heart. 
Hollowing both his hands, and putting them 
to his mouth, he called loudly for help, /wire, 
twice, and then stood with strained ears waiting 
for some response. But none came. Scarcely 
had the second cry left his lips when the music 
ceased—ceased as abruptly as it had begun, and : 
wa.-> & exceeded by profound silence. 

Alter the lapse of a minute, he shouted again ;! 
but the silence remained unbroken. That his < ry , 
for help had been heard was inrtn ated by the sud- | 
den cessation of the music. Why, then, had it j 
not been responded to ? Could it be that lie had ; 
been brought here of set purpose and lor some, 
nefarious ends, such as he could not even guess 
at? and that he was to be left here, helpless 
and alone, till it should please those w bo had 
thus imprisoned him to set him at liberty? But 
who were the unknown people who had treated 
him thus ? Could his cousin Luciu-, and that 
blinking woman with the white eyelashes. Ins 
wife, have had any hand in it? And if so, to 
what purpose? What conceivable object could 
they have in view m treating him thus? None, 
none, that he could think of. A wild chaos 
of questions surged through his brain, to not 
one of which could lie find a satisfactory answer. 
Again and again he lifted Ins voice for help, but 
with no other result than be foie. 

Once lie thought he heard a slight noise over¬ 
head, as if some one w T ere cautiously crossing the 
floor; but as the sound &va$ not repeated, it 
might only have originated m his own excited 
fancy. Although, of course, lie did not know it, 
bad tlic weather been at all stormy, be would 
ha\e heard the heavy beat of the waves on 
the shore ; but the night was utteily windless, 
and the tide came lapping up the sands as gently 
ns though its tiny wavelets were the caressing 
fingers of a child. 

lie had not bethought himself till now to 
look at his watch. On consulting it, he found 
that it had stopped at four o’clock, doubtless for 
want of winding up. How many hours ^had 
passed since that time, or whether it was now 
day or night, he was unable to judge. After 
replacing liis watch, he drew out his purse, and 
ou opening it, he found th&t the gold and silver 


there had been iii it when lie left London were 
still there, but that three notes for ten pounds 
each, which had been in one of the side-pockets, 
were not to be found. The robbery ol his notfes 
served only to deepen the mystery by which he 
was environed ; otherwise, it affected him but 
little; liis nuud had far more serious things 
dwell upon. 

He thereafter made a more careful examination 
of his prison, searching minutely for the signs of 
some hidden door or secret opening; but to no 
purpose. Evidently, his first judgment was a 
correct one: he was immured in a dungeon cut 
bodily out of the living rock. 

The candles, the supply of provisions, the wine, 
the jar of water in one corner, all seemed to 
indicate that the intention was to keep lum a 
prisoner for some time. But why and with 
what object? That was the question winch 
again and again reiterated itself m his brain. 
But all liis helf-questioiiiugs ended whole they 
began—in a maze ot utter bewilderment, in the 
midst of which he vainly strove l • laid the 
slightest clue. At intervals, he kept on calling 
for help, but only to be mocked !•> the silence, 
which seemed to weigh upon him with tenfold 
heaviness the moment it, had swallowed up his 
cry. As hour passed after hour, tin-, death like 
silence, in conjunction with the gloom and soli¬ 
tude of his prison, ami the feeling of being utterly 
cut off from and lost to the rest, oi the world, 
began to pr«*s upon Inin more and more, till 
at length he found lamself wondering how much 
longer it would be possible to endure it without 
las brain giung way. He drank ol tin* cold 
spring water m the jar e.igeily and ficquentlv, 
but beyond that lie took neither bite nor sup. 
And so Time’s pendulum swung slowL <>n 

MAKE-BELIEVES. 

A r>\ramsEM kn is, like many other things, have 
their uses and abuses, and we are not going to 
find fault with the long-i-'kihlished columns, 
wliifli are of such sen it e in supplying soual 
wants, but with the dishonest piurtiecn of 
which the most le-pectabJc newspapers are 
ignorantly made the medium. There is abroad 
a plague of petty dishonesty, Winch trades upon 
and lives by the credulity, principally, of inex¬ 
perienced women—educated ladies—who, by dire 
necessity, arc ready to grasp at straws in the hope 
of saving themselves from penury. This is the 1 
cla°s who not uiifrequently have been known to 
spend tlieir last pound to supply themselves with 
materials for work promised, or for stamps and 
fee, m order to secure an appointment offered. 
Of course, it will be alleged by those who thus 
prey upon human credulity that the applicants 
failed to come up to the standard of requirement. 
We do not write without data, or without honing 
justly considered the ineligibles ; but it is fp tflL, 
sijtfnn we demur; and the evidence we have 
before us comes from women of culture, whoso 
ability is as indisputable as tlieir testimony is 
unimpeachable. We therefore assert, fearlessly, 
that infinitely more cruelty and more social injury 
are being perpetrated by these semi-professional, 
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i semi-artistic traffickers, than has ever resulted | 
from the dishonest puffing of the tradesman. 

: # By the semi-artistic traffickers, ladies may he j 
1 dpped only to the extent of stamped, addressed 
j envelopes, for which they are to be shown how 
i to earn from two to < iglit. -lulling' a day ; or in 
1 some cases, merely a 4 go. id addition to a small 
j income.’ This is. to be done in several instances 
by the sale of a particular kind of button, 
mirrors, or watches, or some article of consump¬ 
tion in daily use, lor which a commission will 
be given. The five shilling fee is to realise 
many more advantages, inasmuch as it promises 
a home with nominal duties to an educated lady 
not over twenty-live. Letters 111 the first instance 
are sent, to lie followed by a personal interview 
at an address which shall be nameless. The 
response was made* by a young lady, whom we 
shall call Miss Green, who took tbe precaution to 
impure of an arti an living m the locality if he 
could give any mlormation as to the owner of 
the said house. ‘No, nu-s, [ can’t,’ lie said; 
‘but I woiihhi’t advise the like o’ you to go 
there. I’ve seen Indies go»iu and come out wi’i 
nothing but disappointment m their laces. Ye ] 
won't say as 1 told ye, miss but I can’t a-bear 
to see it’ 

A lew weeks later, the same young lady noticed 
an advertisement m a London paper promising 
ext eptional privileges, and desiring stamped enve¬ 
lope to bo nddivv-ed for reply to J. Brown, E-'q,! 

- Street, Exeter. On this occasion, the ser -1 

vice' ol a lneitd weie called into requisition. She i 
drove into tin* old city ironi the environs where j 
she resided, thinking how much astonished Miss| 
Green would be, could she see the position indi¬ 
cated hv the address, but resolving, neveitheless, 
to satislv herself, no less than save the inquirer 
Ironi being duped beyond the extent ol the twelve 
stamps, and stamped addressed envelope already 
ior warded. 

Leaving her <arnage at some distance and 
going a little way up the street, site was directed 
to a small dilapidated cottage at tin* top ol a 
garden in the ieur ol a larger home, and piohably i 
rented for the business that was to be enacted j 
there, under the assumption that it would all be 
done simply hv correspondence emanating from j 
the iidvertisement m a London paper. The door j 
ol the (ottage was opened by a working woman, I 
who said Mr Brown was away for a week ; she | 
was his servant. But the lady had seen more | 
• than enough in the heap of stamped envelopes 
which lay on tin* table, which were doubtle.-s to 
yield a small income to an impecunious impostor, 
who h.jd never even answered Miss Gteen’s 
letter, or jnobably the letters ol hundreds ol other . 
applicants. 

Another artful and common trick is, when 
in addition to stamps ior ‘postage and prelimi¬ 
nary inquiries,’ fis it is called, ior the advantage ■ 
of permanent occupation, a post-office order is 
demanded for materials supplied by tlieifiselve*, ! 
"Tv illi Vhicli the work is to be done. In one case, | 
as much as three pounds was paid out on this; 
condition, with .the magnificent result to the I 
payee, ol seventeen and sixpence in three months 
tor work which probably brought two pounds | 
more to her employer An enormous trade has j 
been carried on tor the last two yiyu-s in a spurious ! 


fcind of art production, for which materials were 
supplied and instruction given at its commencc- 
jnent ior two pounds. Now the same privileges 
are offered for five shillings. We have before 
us, too, the statement of a lady who was the dupe 
of another similar advertisement. A carte-de- 
visite photograph was sent to her, which she en¬ 
larged to a picture eighteen by twenty inches, and 
pamUd in oils, lor six shillings, the bait having 
been held out of having twenty a week supplied 
to her, should this first specimen prove satis- 
iactory; which it is needless to sav it did not, 
though the man sold it for twenty-five shillings ! 
tins pseudo artist asserting, when remonstrance 
was attempted, that the art required no pre¬ 
vious knowledge, and. he was employing twenty 
girls at three and sixpence a week to produce 
such pictures, and not a penny more would he 
pay. 

Of literary agencies, their name is legion, but 
their usefulness ml. Ol course what we have 
to say will not apply to well-accredited agencies 
or {Societies, but to those whose ostensible object 
is to furnish channels for amateur productions, 
but whose real object is to enrich theu* own 
pockets without, regard to the interests of the 
payee. In these, as m advertisements of another i 
class, it is often refined and educated women who j 
are made the victims of this cowardly practice; j 
and we think the statements which follow only j 
require to be made public to enlist the considera- j 
tion of chivalrous, iiigli-nunded men, who may, | 
hv their mlluencc or generosity, protect women 
iiotn tins added element of auxioty in their 
struggle for existence. 

l-’oi instance, assistance was required by adver¬ 
tiser ironi a lady accustomed to literary work, 
which could be supplied at home, and u liberal 
equivalent offered. Alter some preliminary cor- 
re.-pondouee, applicant was requested to call at 
the office in the Stiaud for further particulars. 
Instead of replying personally, she did so by 
deputy, the gentleman who volunteered to make 
what lie deemed necessary inquiries being m the 
police department of the Civil Service. One 
statement made to lnm was, that the advertiser 
had a large newspaper clientele to whom he 
constantly supplied articles written by women. 
This assertion being confirmed during the inter¬ 
view, a list of the papers was asked for, which 
numbered thirteeu ot the leading journals of the 
(lay. But the request having perhaps taken 
the adveiti«er a little by surprise, he asked 
impertinently : ‘ Bray, sir, are you Miss -■*« 

brother t* * 

‘1 am not’ 

‘Ate you her solicitor?’ 

1 1 am not; but there is my address,’ said the 
gentleman, putting down his card. ‘ I wish you 
good-morning; but I may add 1 think no Italy 
would present hersell at an office like this with¬ 
out inquiry by a gentleman to r '.certain the 
nature of tin* transaction to which she was to 
pledge herself.’ 

Satisfied the whole thing was n hoax, the 
gentleman then despatched a detective to the 
vurqms newspaper offices mentioned, only to find 
that in one solitary instance a lady had sent a 
short article from the olhie in question. There¬ 
upon, a duly accredited officer was sent to take 
down the depo->itioift ol the applicant; but 
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the matter was carried no further, as the ladj, 
being young, could not be prevailed un to appear 
in court. 

To this statement may be appended another 
—namely, the advertisement of a certain Agency, 
or so-called Association for Governesses, Lady- 
housekeepers, &c. Applications to be made to 
a certain individual, who varies his addresses 
os well ns his names, though both are m the 
north-western ilivi-ioh. One of these' 1 is pre¬ 
sumably liis private residence ; the other is an 
old-clothes shop, kept by an old woman, who 
receives the letters with their inelosures of half¬ 
guinea fee, which it is especially requested may 
be nude by postal order. The police having had 
numerous complaints of the advertiser in ques¬ 
tion, it would be well that any person allured 
by his udveitimoments should communicate with 
Scotland Yard, to see if he is known to the 
police. 

Another dodge is to ask for contributions to 
Christmas Annuals which have large circulation, 
and of which a specimen copy will bo forwarded 
for twelve stamps. Accordingly, it arrives; and 
the shilling contributor limb she has thrown 
away her money on a magazine, containing .about 
.as much matter us the A more than one 
half of which is filled by the writing of the 
pseudo-editor himself, and the rest mere penny- 
a-lming, which few, if any, would trouble them- [ 
selves to read, though the advertiser probably 
makes a pretty good harvest out of hi,-, dupes. 

Four years ago, the writer was subjected to 
similar wholesale robbery by sending maiiuseiipts J 
of carefully selected translated matter, regarding | 
which some preliminary correspondence bad taken 1 
place with an embryo editor who was projecting I 
u new r venture. The. papers received high com- j 
mendation, and payment was to be made when | 
they were printed, according to a tan 11 not yet' 
finally decided. Months passed away without j 
any intimation or reply to letters ; and the same ] 
gentleman who had m ted in the ‘permanent' 
home employment * mutter now called at the! 
address to winch the papers w r ere sent, only to 
discover that the ‘editor’ had hail a letter-box ' 
there for many weeks ; hut neither Ins name mu* j 
present habitation being known, the manuscripts 
were never foithcoming. As, in tins age of new! 
ventures, it is impossible to read all that comes ! 
out, m all probability fbe.se and hundreds of J 
other papers sent by the unwary were utilised j 
for the benefit of the advei tiser, who mu-t have ! 
laughed in his sleeve at those by whom he had j 
made Ins dishonest gain. f 

I’eihaps one of the most flagrant of these J 
swindling transactions is the announcement how J 
an income of one hundred and twenty pounds 
a year can be made w ithout risk by sending 
a stamped addressed envelope to advertiser' 
inclosing postal older for two shillings and 
sixpence, when the reply comes—‘Do as I do.’ 
Thus postal orders have their abuse as well as 
use, since no names can he traced where they 
ore employed. 

Besides the general, literary, and artistic beguil¬ 
ing advertisements referred to, there is another ! 
class which we will designate ‘Social,’ inasmuch | 
as they are supposed to promote domestic com¬ 
fort, and supply a social want to those who are J 
not privileged to enjoy the* happiness of family i 


life. These announcements generally appear 
towards the close of the London season, though 
they are tolerably frequent all the year round. 
We have no doubt that in some cases mafly 
advantages are to be met with in the houses 
of those who conscientiously fulfil the 'promises 
they have held out. With these we have nothing 
to do. But there arc hundreds of designing 
people who have not the slightest intention from 
first to last of carrying out any of the stipula¬ 
tions made by those who have answered their 
advertisements, no matter how nine h they may 
have pledged themselves to their fulfilment. 

We will cite one glaring specimen of this 
kind, repln-d to by two or three ladies of the 
writer’s acquaintance, who journeyed very con¬ 
siderable distances to avail themselves of the 
special privileges offered m this ‘Home in a 
Private Family.* The advertisement ran thus . 
‘A Lady lesidmg with her father on their own 
estate in a prettily situated house, mu rounded 
by pine-groves, offers a refined, delightful home 
during the summer month-, or j« i mancntly. 
Good, well-appointed table. Carr«.e*e kept for 
use of visitor.’ This* statement w.i. on inquiry 
supplemented by one from the ‘lady’ herself, 
who wrote that every edition was u.-ed to 
make it a home of comfort on the. mo-l moderate 
terms; society, not emolument, being the adver- 
ti-ei’s object. It was further sijd tli.it the house 
was easy of access from I he station So it was 
-by means of a five shilling cab hue; when 
one was landed at a detached led-hrnk gabled 
building, standing a few vaids off the high-road, 
with a small ovei grown garden hi front, an 
empty liflle trivenhou-e on one side, and an 
oich.iril on the otbei. There eeif.nnly was a 
small pine-wood bejond tin* gulden at one end; 
but it formed no part of flu* ‘e-tite’ m question, 
though it bad another u-e to the inhabitant', 
inasmuch as its fine undergrowth of hilbemes 
supplied the usual second course at the d.nnci- 
table of the old farmer and Ins daughter. This 
‘lordly dish,’ with other un.qipefi-.nig and insuf¬ 
ficient food, was placed on a table, which, like 
other pieces of lickety furniture in the house, 
was patched together, to save tin* co-t of lepairs. 
But there was little enough for u-e, and none 
for comfort am where, the two sofas from the 
parlour having been appropriated by a lady 
who was renting a sitting and bed room under 
the Mine roof, and wlio was also tended by the 
one nuud-of-all-work of this ill-appointed, dirty 
house. The ‘carnage’ was an old shandrydan 
basket contrivance; and no matter vvliat the 
state of the roads, it was washed but once a 
week , and when in its highest state of polish 
—that is, sin h parts as were puksliable - it 
resembled only besmeared boots on a muddy 
day. The horse, too, was a rare antique, and 
was always groomed by the master, who forth¬ 
with went straight from the stable and sat 
himself down to supper, as probably lie Jhad 
been vont to do all Ins life. Ife also gathered 
the peas and performed, other little outdodi* 1 
services, before lie took his daughter out for 
her duties in the ‘ carnage,’ in winch the guests 
were alternately offered a seat. So the drives 
culminated in a mile and a half on the same 
road day nfter day, and the drive to church on 
Sunday. But no one attached blame to the old 
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OUR PARLOUR-MAID. 


nun; tlio daughter‘ruled the roast; ’ the honest coffee, after which we had a little music; and 
Paterfamilias was the victim of his eccentric I could hardly believe Charlie when he said 
daughter's unscrupulous proceedings to edge her- that the time had come for ordering the 

sdlf into,society in any May she could devise; brougham to take our guest to the station. Mr 
whilst he was perpetually lamenting that ‘ things AHardyce bade us a friendly farewell, and was 
was no£ ns they wuz when he were a boy.’ most urgent in Ilia desire that we should visit 
T^ic moral of all this b, to make caret ul inquiry Oak wood before long We promised to do so, 

ere parting with either postage-stamps or postal and parted, delighted with our visitor, whose 

orders to advertisers whom wc know nothing pleasant manner . had ehai med us both, 
aboitt. A tew” days a(tenwmls 1 ’received the following 

OUU I'lBlOU li-M A IIX 

in two chatters.—CHAP. ii. T Ljavmi- I trust you and Dr 

tester nave not lot got ton vour promise to come 
Enizi’s oomiiiunication was not a very nnpoitant ami visit us this summer. This glorious weather 
one, merely lelemng to a small domestic matter makes the country ’especially enjoyable, and 
which might have waited a little longef. But ^ IS Allardyce anti I piuposo to give a garden- 
tlwt was'just like*Eliza: she was so conscien- Thurstlay next, at which we should 

tious that she could not bear to run the slightest J*’ very glad to have the pleasure of your com- 

..... . , , . . , " panv. Some Jnmous local tennis-players have 

ij.k ot i.ul.rn'. i.. to .Intv. .ta! ..lira the 1TO| " U|M<1 t „ com , vllh whom huebiiml 

slight, domestic affair was tlispnsed of, she still „ ug i it io try Ins skill. In case Dr Lester’s 

seemed inclined to keep me talking. engagements should not permit lnm to remain 

‘Don't you like Mr Allardyce, ma’am ?’ here for the night, there is » train for town at 

‘1 do indeed,’ I said. ‘Dr Lester i». chaimed -nine^iwr. We trust you will come early, and i 
wilh him.’ we will meet you at the station.—With kind 

‘1 knew you would like him, ma’am. I’m regards, I remain very siVcerely yours, 

... glad ho callod to-day. llo was H > kmd and AVu.woi.rn Ai.t.abdvce. 

good to mo, jnnVy.m’w Won bo kind and good Aftor boiih- litlle disnioMon, no agm-d to go, ' 
to mo, that 1 ho ..(ton a idled tou know each ,,,lt dooidod lh.it it Mould he liottoi not to stay 
otli.T. And Hi. Allardyce is a terv moo lady “I 1 *- 1 »«f » »«te to that olloct, mid 

. , , , n ‘i i i r <U*spatched Eliza with it to the po-t, telling her 

too, nuani ; I'm sure you would like her it ,, ! » r , .t, , f. , • i.Vl 

’ „ , p 1 hat Mr Allanlyie had invited us to Msit Oak- 

> ,m knew her. Oh, ju-t one minute, if you WiiimJ> jn(l 1]ui { VV( . vcle goinj? ou Thursday, 

ple.i-e, niaam I broke one of the claret glasses The good girl was delighted to hear it. 

JU-.L now as 1 was causing tlic tiay down-stairs, On the morning ol Thursday, my husband • 
j ami I couldn’t rot until I told you. I’m so ‘ stalled wry early on his rounds, while I made 1 
\ei\ sony, liia’.uu , 1 hope you won’t he angiy 1 an elaborate toilet m honour ot the occasion; ' 
witli me.’ ' j and by twelve o’clock we had reached Waterloo, 

| ‘Ac i,lent, will happen,’ I and saj-dy ‘And ! !n \‘ l m tl10 *'»“ ,ov Otkwoul The only 

' now, Jil,/.,, I mill, must (jo. I km- hit Me " U “ T 1 WS0I “ 1,1 th, ‘ “"‘“f cU ';'V 

... , ° i (iergvm.in, iorv gray and lragile-lookmg, but 

Anaidyic nl hylmiiBuil. I with' a oood kind lace He asked me whether 

‘Shall 1 light the gas m the drawing-room, j liked the window up or down; aud from 
mu amt remarking on the fine weather and one thing 

* Why, no.- Jt’s not dark yet ’ and another, he and ('harlie soon got into con- 1 

‘But when it is dark V \ersatum. People always talk to my husband 

‘Certainly,’ 1 v*id. when he is on a journey. I suppose Ins genial 

1 4ouml our guest standing in the middle of aiu ^ manner attract them. At all events, 

tlu, plate-room with his hands in In. pockets, 1 kn ™ ! um tr ; lvel " n y ‘I'ptunvc- without 

„v. r somebody cnteimg into conversation with him. 

tol yvh,stl,., K Am,ry i«. _ He and 'the cl,■.•gymau l,e K im duseussin- politics, 

must upoloo.se for running away,’ I siud, !ul d sympathised most cordially, hemg both ardent 
as 1 began to lock up the press. ‘I am sorry j ('ousorvativcs. They they talked on general . 
Dr Lei ter has been called away also. If you ' topics for a few minutes, and then rambled on 
can flint your wav down to the drawing-room, ' b> continental experience*-. Our companion told 
1 wdl put my ke\-. away and lollow you.’ ' I ns that he had a living m Surrey, but that his 

‘Thank you very much tor affording me such health had been no hud latterly that, he had been 
a great pleasure,’lie said courteously as he went compelled to travel abroad for three months, 
out on tA the landing. He descended the stans, his duty being taken by a clencal liiend nican- 
as I locked the. outer door ol the press. As 1 j while. 

dul* so, 1 felt soim thing cramich beneath my | ‘I was in Mum hosier for many years,’he said. 
JheJ. picked it up, and found it was if small ( ‘I had a very populous p.mi-di, and the work 
piece of white wax. 1 did wonder lor half a was so haul that I was ghal to have the offer 
minute whore it could Juvc come liom, as 1 ' ol a quiet country vicarage. But Oakw r ood lies I 
never cariied candles mb' the plate-room, which so ]p\v, and there are so many trees, that it is !j 

was lighted by gas, and nobody but myself had sadly unhealthy ’- j 

access to *t. But the matter passed ironi my ‘ Oakwood ?’I involuntarily asked. ‘ 

mind as I rejoined our vi-itor m the drawing-] ‘ Yes, Oakwood in Surrey, near Guildford. Do 
room and Chuilie came m. Ijliza brought in 1 you know the place 1 j 


remarking on the fine weather and one thing 
and an(»tln*r, he and ('harlie soon got into con- 
\ersalioii. People always talk to my husband 
when lie is on a journey. I suppose Ins genial 
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* We are on our way there now,’ I said, * jfco 
a garden-party at the vicarage.* 

‘At the vicarage?* ho repeated, looking very 
much astonished. 

‘ Fes. 1 suppose there are two churches in 
the place—youiH, and another?* 

‘ No, my dear madam, only one—St Paul’s, of 
which I am the vicar.’ , 

I never felt so puzzled in my life j and he 
looked equally bewildered. 

‘ But the vicar of Oakwood is Mr Allardyce.’ 

‘My name is Wentworth A1 lardyce.’ lie took 
up lus travelling-bag and showed me his name 
and address engraved on a small silver plate. 
Charlie and 1 exchanged glances. Our com¬ 
panion was evidently a gentleman, and we could 
not think of doubting his assertion. On the other 
hand, who was the other charming Mr Allardyce*? 

‘Have you a son or any other relative ol 
the same name?* asked Charlie. ‘A young 
man with dark hair and particularly agreeable 
manners?’ 

‘1 have no children. My wife has boon dead 
for years. My only nephew, John Allardyce, is 
in Canada with his regiment.’ 

‘Well, really, this is mod. incomprehensible 1 * 
said Charlie, astounded. ‘ Our parlour-maid, Eliza 
Willi*, whom you recommended to us’- 

‘My dear sir,’ said the clergyman, looking at 
him as if he thought he must be an escaped 
lunatic, ‘I never had a servant called Eliza 
W 111 is in my life; and 1 certainly never recom¬ 
mended her to you or any one else.’ 

‘I am l)r Lester of Nottmg Hill,’ said Charlie, 
producing hi* card. ‘.Really, this is a most 
extraordinary thing. We engaged a parlour¬ 
maid about three months ago, who said she had 
been living at Oakwood Vn .irage witli Mr Allar- 
dycc. She said he was then at Folkestone ; mo 
vo wrote there, and received an excellent char¬ 
acter ’- 

‘Excuse my interrupting you, lmt 1 never was 
at Folkestone m my life.* 

‘And a few days ago, a “Mr Allardyie” called 
to see her as he was passing through London. 
He spent the evening v ith us, and we were both 
delighted with lnm. To-day we are going, at 
Ins invitation, to a garden-party at Oakwood 
Vicarage ’ 

‘Then, my good sir, 1 fear you have been 
imposed upon,’ answered the clergyman. ‘Some 
unprincipled person must have made use of my 
name. I have been abroad ior three month.-, I 
and am just returning to Oakwood. I assure 
you, 1 have not the slight^t intention of giving 
a garden-party; my bachelor household does not 
admit of gaieties oi that kiud.’ 

‘ O Charlie, our plate! ’ I cried, ns a suspicion 
flashed across me like lightning. And rny hus¬ 
band turned pale. 

‘We have a good deal of plate,’ I hurried!v ! 
explained. ‘This man, who passed himself olt j 
for you, professeil to admire it very much ; and , 
wc showed him all we had, and, O dear! how I 
we locked it up, and everything.’ 

‘1 should fear he had designs upon it. U is’ 
a most mysterious aflair all through. 01 course ■ 
you have only my assertion that I uni Wentworth j 
Allardyce’- | 

‘We don’t doubt that lor one moment,* said | 
my husband. < 


‘But if you come to Oakwood,’ went on the 
vicar, ‘my parishioners will be able to certify 
that I am their vicar, anil no other.* 

‘Indeed, 1 think we ought to gq back'to 
London at once,’ said my husband, who Was 
evidently uneasy. ‘I fear we have lmcn duped 
by a persuasive stranger, and that this garden- 
party pretence is only a dodge to get us out of 
the w’ay. Our house is probably now being 
robbed.’ * 

‘But, Charlie, there is Eliza!’ 

‘Mr Allardyce knows nothing about her. Her 
chaiacter must have been a forgery.’ 

‘So it mihl,* I said, feeling completely over¬ 
whelmed. ‘Oh, I wish the tram would slop, 
that we could get out and go back to 
Londoy.’ 

‘It stops before long at ( Marsh am junction,’ 
Raiil Mr Allardyce. ‘ You cun catch a London 
tram there.’ 

‘Is not wax u-ed to take the impression of a 
key?’ I asked, as another recollection came to 
me. ‘I found a piece of wax on the linor of the 
plate-room, Charlie, after—after that man had 
been there.* 

‘Then we may snv good bye to our Queen 
Anne tea-service ! * said my husband grimly, os 
the tram gave a warning whistle. 

‘This is Marsham,’ said Mr Allardvce, let.ting 
down the window. ‘I trust f vou will let me 
know how you found things at home,’ he added 
kindly, as we got out We gave him a burned 
farewell, and die hod down the pl.itlomi, where 
a porter told us the Loudon tram was iust 

We had a fearful pet amide, and, quite out of 
breath, were humllid into a carriage at the very 
end of the tram, which was already moving. 
It was thud (lass and n >1 over-dean, but wo 
woie only too <jhtd to get in at all. 

Dming the biuf join my back, Charlie told 
mo what ho intended to do; and a> lie did 
not think it would he s.de lbr me to go hack « 
to the house at first, I agreed--though veiy 
unwillingly - to wait at a neighbour’s until he 
came for me. He took a hansom at W.ileiloo, 
and we da-lied homewards at great speed. At 
(lie police-station nearest to our house, Clmilie 
got out, and after a few miryiteu’ conversation 
with the imp > t«»r, we resumed our way. d’our 
constables, under the command of a sergeant, 
were to follow' in another cab immediately. Wo 
got out at the end of our road, wlm h the polne- 
men were also to do, so as not to alarm any 
one who might he m our hou-e with the soumj 
of wheels stopping at the door. Charlie left 
me at my friend’s hou.-e, and turned,hack to 
meet the cab full of policemen whicVi was just 
m sight. My friend's house was nearly opposite 
our own, and, alter a hurried explanation, I 
look my stand behind the curtains" m the 
dmmg-ruom window to watch, feeling quite 
sick with apprehension. In front of our lifruse, 
hitchefl by the reins to the lamp-post* was a < siqaj^ 
truck, drawn by one horw», such as might have 
belonged to any respectable tradesman ; and that 
w.h the only external sign of. anything about 
to happen. 

1 saw Charlie and hi*, company come down 
the street One policeman quietly descended 
into the area, pud stood there ready to arrest 
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anybody who attempted to escape that way ; two 
remained on 'guard outside the front door; the 
others slipped off their boots, and Charlie noise¬ 
lessly udnutlod himself and them with his latch- 

key. 

I had watched for about twenty minutes m 
an* agony of dread, when I saw the door open, 
and my husband came out. lie was by my side 
almost immediately, and told me what had 
parsed. Nobody met them in the hall, and they 
made their entry quite unperceived. It wav 
be wondered at that no one was on the watch 
to give the alarm. Hut the plate-room was at 
the hack of the house, away lrmn the road ; 
and beside*, we were supposed to be safe at 
Oak wood by this time—where, but for a most 
foitunate accident, we should have beey—and 
‘Mr Allardyee* anij Ins g.in; tlmu dit them¬ 
selves perfectly secure from intei I’Upumi Charlie 
and his party crept cautiously up the stairs, 
hearing voices and laughter coming irom above. 
On the first landing w.is a wooden puno-case, 
in which ingenious and innocent receptacle our 
plate was to he p.icked, and put on the truck 
whuh wa> waiting at the dfcor; in which guise 
it mi'lit saltlv he trusted to elude the notice 
of e\cry polmman in London. The thieves 
were m> se>‘tm in their hmued safety, that when 
the door was pushed opm and tlicy found them- 
selve- himounded # hy the policemen with drawn 
1 rum 1 ienn«t, they were blank with aina/emeut. 
‘Mr Allardyee*—not m clerical eo.tnme this 
tune- had opened the press with the false keys, 
winch the wax impressions he had taken enabled 
him to make A secmul man, the driver oi the 
tiuik at the door, wa-> standing by with a clusi I ; 
and my wiiully paihmr-maul, laughing at the 1 
ruse which had been siiice-sfnlly pimtised on j 
her master and misties*, was helping the house¬ 
maid to roll up the plate in green bni/e hags. 

‘Mr Allardyee* drew a revolver; but before 
it. could be discharged, he was stunned by a 
•blow from llic sergeant’s trumlieon. The others 
were quickly secured, and escorted by the police¬ 
men, were driven oft to tlie neaiest police court, 
to be charged before the sitting magistrate. Our 
pi A* was say el; but it had the narrowest escape 
in the world. Only ten minutes more, and the 
thieves would have, got clear off with their booty, 
mid v*e s-liould never have seen a vestige of it 
again. 

The coil 1 pirators had contrived to send < ook 
on an cn.md which would detain her an hour 
dr two, soon after Chin lie and I left. The 
hqu-cmaid —who, it will he remenibciod, came 
to’ me through Eli/a—was in tlu* plot; and tlicv 
thought themselves safe. The parlour-maid in 
whom I tifisted so implicitly was a member, 
sub row, 'of the swell-mob, of which distin- 
guiohed profession ‘Mr Allardyee,* who had 
received a*good education, wits one of the brightest 
ornaments. lie had written the letter irom 
Folkestone by means of which she entered mv 
s£vp'e Eliza derived her knowledge of OahVood 
and of Mr AllardyeeV. affairs through having 
once stayed there for a fey weeks with a family 
in whose service•* she was. For four or five 
years she had played a game similar to that 
she had tried on me 4 getting mistresses to con¬ 
fide in her, and then, when she hiftl found 
out where their plate and valuables were kept, 


betraying the house to her accomplices. These 
burglaries remained profound mysteries, thanks 
ty her consummate hypocrisy ; her complicity m 
them never having been suspected. Her enteiing 
mv service was not the result of clmnce, but the 
consequence of one of the gang one day hearing 
a remark that Dr Le 6 ter of Netting Hill had 
somv valuable plate. At first, sho and her con¬ 
federates thought of carrying it off in a night 
attack ; t'ut the difficulties* in the way, thanks 
to Charlie’s wise, precautions, caused them to 
change their plans, and they concluded to try 
the stratagem 1 have recorded. 

The four were tried, mid ca< h sentenced to long 
terms of penal servitude. A few days after the 
trial was concluded, 1 .was astonished to receive 
a yaH fj-om my old housemaid Jane, who had 
been dismissed for dishonesty. She told me 
that she had only just heard of what hail taken 
plans; and that had emboldened her to come 
and tell me tliift she was sure Eliza, knowing 
her box would be searched, had purposely placed 
articles belonging to me 111 it that very morning, 
to insure, her dismissal. She said that one or 
two things Eliza had said to her indicated very 
little •ngard for other people’s propelty ; hut, 
finding that Jane was honest, Eliza pretended 
to turn it all off as a'joke. But from that 
tune forth she no doubt made up her mind 
to get lid of Jane, as an obstacle in the way 
of her schemes Tt is needless to say that I 
at once took Jane back into my service, and 
that she is with me now. 

We had had a lesson. We sent all our plate 
off to the bank the next morning. People who 
come to dine with us, sec a good deal of silver, 
as they imagine; hut it is chiefly electro-plate. 
One attempted burglary is quite enough in a 
lifetime,. 

We renewed the acquaintance with the real 
Mr Allaidyce, so strangely begun, and he is now 
one of our most valued friends. We olten joke 
about liis ‘garden-party* which never came off. 
But if our parlour-maid lia<l succeeded in her 
nefarious designs, there would really have been, 
no joke in the matter. 


A TALE OF A SIXPENNY TELEGRAM. 

Tub sixpenny telegram may prove a priceless 
boon to the British nation at large, but at present 
it stands to my individual mind as the symbol 
of something intensely disagreeable. O 11 that 
inauspicious first of ^October when the new 
arrangement was thrust upon us, 1 received a 
message, handed in at a London office, which 
ran as follows * 

‘To FllKDl'IlICK .Am JUSTUS SlIlTH-SlMP KINS, 
fiG Lawjham Hotel.— Bring Digby on Saturday. 
J i:\kins.* 

A very innocent and ordinary communication, 
to all appearance, and yet that innocent-seeming 
message was the means of breaking off one mar¬ 
riage, of precipitating another, and of losing ine 
a fortune! 

The sender had curtailed his name and omitted 
his address in order to compress his telegram 
within the sixpenny limit; but thero was no 
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doubt in my mind os to the identity of tjie 
sender. I knew only one man named Jenkins 
—my mother’s eldest brother, Albert Victoff- 
Eimnanuel Smith-Jenkins. The wisdom which 
declined to pay an extra halfpenny on each of 
those high-sounding baptismal designations was 
certainly to be extolled. It was only a piky, I 
thought, that they could not be similarly sup¬ 
pressed on all the other occasions of life. The 
taste which our family has always displayed for 
a lengthy and would-be imposing nomenclature 
has been anything but a source of pleasure to 
me; for nearly five-and-twenty years I have 
positively groaned under' the burden of my own 
four names; and the tiny t.i\ levied upon the 
Smith-Paynes, the Smith-Jenk mses, and the 
Simth-Snnpkmsex, is the only thing connected 
with the new telegraphic regulations which wins 
my cordial approval. 

To return to my uncle and his message. It 
was perfectly plain and intelligible, m spite ot 
its brevity. A favoiu ile niece, to whom lie bad 
been lately playing the part of lather, Was to 
be married next Saturday, lrorn Ins house, to 
a baronet. 1 had been invited to the wedding ; 
and here was a further request that I would 
bring young Digby, a mutual acquaintance, with 
me. It was a somewhat odd and mfoimul manner 
of inviting him; but my mule was an mentile 
man, accustomed to do things of this sort, lie 
had leturned within the lad low mouths from a 
trip to the antipodes, accompanied by a widowed 
sister and her daughter, the Australian belle 
who was to be mamed on Saturday. The young 
lady, or her mother, lnul evidently contrived to 
captivate the old gentleman during the short time 
they had known him, loi lie had already signi¬ 
fied his intention of leaving her the hall of Ins 
fortune, provided that she married to Ins satis¬ 
faction. Tins condition she was just about to 
fulfil, so that her inheritance might be regarded 
as perfectly safe. The other moiety of his pro¬ 
perty was to be bequeathed to me, and in my 
ease there was a condition of general good 
behaviour, without any spe< lfie demand. 

I had never heard Uncle Bert speak of Digby, 
and therefore, bad no idia vvliat terms ot inti¬ 
macy they were upon. My own acquaintance 
with him was of a somevdiut casual though very 
pleasant sort. Three seasons ago, I joined four 
or five other men in hiring a Highland moor, 
and he had been one of our party. I was so 
tmfortunate during our sojourn in those remote 
regions as to dislocate my ankle ; and in the 
absence of regular medical aid, Digby showed 
himself a skilful amateur surgeon, and after¬ 
wards relinquished many hours of sport with 
his friends, in order to sit by my sofa and Jielj* 
j me to while away the tedium of my idle days 
! We all liked him exceedingly for his iiever- 
! failing bonhomie , and for a certain charm of 
1 presence and manner that no one could resist. 

} I always understood tliat< he came of a good old 


stock, hut knew very little about his people or 
belongings. When our party broke up, he told 
us that he was going to sail for Melbourne in 
a few weeks; and we each shook him heartily 
by the hand and wished him a prosperous 
voyage. 

I never set eyes on the man again from Chat 
day to the 30th of September last. I had been 
up in town for a week, and had been dining that 
evening with my old chum, Boh Collier, a good 
fellow, but gifted with an unsurpassed genius for 
plunging himself into scrapes and for dragging in 
his fiicmls after him. After dinner we adjourned 
to a certain well-known miwc-lull. Bob eschews 
the British dininn, and patronises no public place 
of amfnbenicut in Loudon other than a music-hall, 
on principle—at least he s&ys so. AYe had not 
taken our seais more than five minutes, when we 
simultaneously recognised Digby’s noticeable l'a« e 
only a few yards away from us. I went up to 
him and tapped linn on the shoulder, and he 
remembered us both in an in t nt 1 said to 
myself, after a little scrutiny of Ins features, that 
he must have boeu living his life pretty fast out 
there in Melbourne. The la»t three years had 
set their mark upon him ; but he was still stiik- 
ingly handsome, and bis manner was just as 
bright and gay and genial as ever. We spent the 
lest of the evening together, and in the com so 
of our talk it came out that Digby had met Un< le 
Bert in AusLialia 

‘And do you know my imisin, I'uunv Dashoi, 
who is to be man led on Saturday ' ’ 1 inquired. 

‘I have met luv,’ lie an-wered, and then began 
rather huiiudlv to ‘peak of somethin" »Iso 

We stquanted soon aftei midnight, Hob remind¬ 
ing me, as we said good night, «>1 an engagement 
1 had made with linn for flu* following week, 
lie was the owner ol a small yacht, and we were, 
to take a cruise m hoi, weather permitting, 
after his ntmn from u It** days’ shooting m 
Essex. The yacht was then undergoing some 
lepans, but by that time she would be ready lor 
us at Krilli. 

‘Now, don’t throw me over, old man,’ Bob 
entreated plaintively, ‘with a tale about nnpoitanl 
business, Sir , tic. T ahull be back in town m a 
week or ten days, and shall depend upon you.’ 

‘All light, Villiknts,’ f answered, giving him 
the nickname which, for certain reasons connected 
with a then popular song, we had fastened upon 
him in our senool-days. *1 shall be in town 
again, too, before then, and you will find me us 
usual at the Lani/lnim.’ * t 

This arrangement having been satisfactorily 
concluded, we departed our several ways 

The above is a brief account ot my ac plain lance 
with Lancelot Digby : the story of my uncle’s 
connection with him lias yet to be told. „ 

Jtbvas on the following morning that I receiv’d 
tile telegram ; that was. on Thursday, and fffd 
wedding was to take place in two days. I wrote 
a note to Digby, at the ad tires? he had given me, 
intimating my uncle’s desire that he should grace 
Miss Emmy Dashei’s nuptials, anti -then sallied 
into the ‘street to look up a friend. At the very 
first corner, I came suddenly luce to face with 
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Digby again, awl repeated the substance of my 
now superfluous note. 

‘ That is a very funny joke,’ he said, looking at 
me*with an odd expression ; ‘and if you knew 
all*I knew you would think it a good deal 
funnier.’ * 

no joke at all,’ I said. ‘Here’*, the tele¬ 
gram.’ I happened to have thrust it into my 
pocket in a fit of. absent-mindedness, instead of 
tearing it up, the most natural proceeding, and 

• now drew it out and showed it to him. We 
stood m the doorway of a tobacconist’s shop, and 
he stared at the four words of the message and 
at the sender’s name for some moments, in appa¬ 
rent bewilderment; then his eves flashed with 
sudden comprehension, and he broke out into a 
loud lit of laughter. 

‘What is there to laugh at in thi*?’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘1 beg your pardon,’he said, quinkly sobering 
down ‘There is r-nlly nothing to laugh at. T 
am a fool. 1 -T don’t know’ whether 1 shall be 
able to go; but I’m much obliged to him for 
the compliment all the same.’ Anil them he 
lustily left me, saying that •lie had an appoint¬ 
ment to keep. 

1 returned to mv home in Liverpool on Friday 
ovi uing, without having seen or heard anything 
Dime ot Digby. Uncle JJcii lived at Southport; 
and the next limrning 1 took a tram which 
would give mo nine to reach Ins house about 
ball-past ten. I hid just entered ail unoccupied 
lust-das', i.uriuge, when 1 saw Digby on the 
platform, mrayed m a wedding garment of fault¬ 
less cut and lit I beckoned to him from the 
window-, and he eanut in and took lus seat 
h« side me. One glance at the man showed me 
something unusual in his look and manner. He 
bilked in a distrait, unconnected f.islimu, and 
' ouie or twice broke out into snatches of colonial 
songs. He was paler, too, than ordinary, and, 
while lighting a < igar, Ins hand tiemhled so 

• that he could hardly hold the match. I did 
not like these signs at all, and began to feel 
Vaguely uncomlortable and apprehensive. 

We took a cab from the station to Pal moral 
Lo'lge, one of the largest and most imposing- 
looking houses in Southport, representing the 
accumulated gains of three generations of Liver¬ 
pool .sliipbrokeiN. For years, there bad only 
been one thing wanting io complete my uncle’s 
eailhly happiness-—the affiliation by mnriiage 
of our family to the titled class. This dream 
of his life was now about to lie realised ; and 
1 pictured to myself the way m w Inch he would 
come fovw'ard to receive us, his normal ivwi‘p'»*.-» v 
aggravated tenfold, in order to do *:e.lit i ■ i 
orcu^on ami to hia ‘fnend Sir Marmaduke 
Fit/hugh.* He was not visible, however, when 
we entered, although we heard his voice in the 
distance anathematising the butler for having 
put out the wrong claret. The page-hoy requested 
us to walk up into the drawing room ; and we 
fallowed him across a wide hall, adorned! with 
’Beautiful ferns and flowering plants. 

Digby tramped noisily across the marble floor, 
swileiimg to rigjit and * left the gloves that 
should have been upon his hands, reckless of the 
flower.- ; ami at the, foot of the stairs he con¬ 
trived to throw down a stand of slicks and 
umbrellas with a dreadful clatter. 


^‘Gently !’ I whispered reprovingly. 

lie turned upon me with a half-laugh, and 
hia lipa parted to emit Rome indistinct guttural 
sounds. I really believe that he was on the 
very point, just then, of breaking out into one 
of his camp-fire songs. Hu preceded me on the 
staircase, and just before we reached the top he 
tumpd round and caught me by the shoulder. 
His fare was flushed now, instead of being 
pale, and’there was a wild light in his eyes. 

‘I say, old man,* he said, ‘how would you feel 
if you were coming to this wedding in the 
character of Young Luehinvar, or the Master 
of Ravenswood, or sometluug ot that sort? You 
wouldn’t manage to look quite .so douce and 
well-behaved then, 1 fancy.’ 

I don’t know how I looked, but I remember 
veVy well how I felt. Digliy’s strange words 
and reckless hearing seemed to threaten some 
lionible catastrophe, and I could not rid myself 
oi the idea tli.ik f was m some way responsible 
for him. In another instant the page hud thrown 
open the drawing-room door and announced us. 
It was too late then to turn hack or to try 
to make my escape. I must go through with 
the ady until le to the bitter end. 

There were over a dozen persons in the room 
when we entered, besidi* the six bridesmaids. 
Mrs Dasher was not pic-ent; she was assisting 
in the adornment of the bride, and her place 
as hostess was, for the moment, filled by a Mrs 
Cochrane, who seemed to be a suit oi second 
coimii to nearly everybody there. This lady 
was all smiles and amiability, as lielitted the 
occasion. She welcomed me eflusively, although 
I had never met her more than twice m my 
life, and said something solt and pretty to my 
companion, who was quite unknown to her. 

1 had taken very little interest in this wedding, 
either in bridegroom or bride. I suppose that 
no woman could have been present at such a 
ceremony without being at the pains to make 
hor-clt acquainted beforehand with a dozen 
details, of which 1 remained contentedly ignorant 
My masculine cursormess took everything for 
granted. Perhaps l might have concerned myself 
more about those romantic accessories which 
popular imagination has grouped around the 
every-day fact of a wedding, if the bride had 
ever inspired me with any interest. Put I had 
seen very little of her during the few' months 
she had been in England, and although we were 
first cousins, we were almost strangers to each 
other. I was told that she had been the belle 
nl her native township m Australia, but neither 
her looks, style, nor manner commended them¬ 
selves to my taste. The bridegroom 1 had not 
even seen. The match lmd been made up by 
my uncle, somewhat hastily, and I suspected 
that it was more, or less of a manage dcs 
< o)i nmaners. 

For the present, I was too much occupied in 
wati liing Digby to have thoughts or eyes for 
anybody elsc’s concerns. The prettiest of the 
bridesmaids cmne up and began to talk to me, 
and 1 answered her at random, while my eyes 
wandered off every other minute in lu- direction. 
He vt’us apparently behaving very well, talking 
politely to u feminine fogey, the bride’s great-aunt 
After a while, I noticed that he glanced again 
and again through the partially closed door. 
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Whnt was the meaning of that? I discourteously carriages that were waiting at the door. 1 never 
abandoned my young lady, and took a seat on knew exactly what became of Lancelot Digby 
the opposite side of the room, where I also at this point, or how he got out of the .house, 
could command a view of whatever that liutf- He had ceased to support the robust form of 'the 
open door might reveal. It revealed nothing— fainting bride, who was borne off to her own 
nothing but the empty corridor. Presently, it room by her mother and a bevy of excfted maid- 
occurred to me that the time was going on very servants ; and in the general confusion, I Jost 
fast The bride must speedily appear, ujiless sight of him. 

we intended to drive the ceremony perilously We found the bridegroom and his best-man 
near twelve o’clock. * ' waiting at the church. The sight of Sir Marma- 

A lady saw me looking at the clock, and said : duke Fitzhugh’a puny figure and Dutch-doll 
*01i, you need not be afraid. I was never at inane face led me to think that if Fanny 
a wedding yet where the bride was not dread- Dasher had consented to marry him for Jus 
fully late, and yet the service was always over name and position, despising lmn m her heart, 
in tune. There’s a special providence to watch it was not to her credit; and if she did not 
over marriages.’ f despise him, her own taste was truly to ho 

‘Or a cunning demon,’ whispered an mcorri- deplored. The service was to have commenced 
gible bachelor ut mv elbow. at eleven; at half-past, the bride had not appealed. 

Just then, a late guest, who had missed his The two clergymen who were to officiate con- 
train, came in. lii.s entrance caused a little ierred anxiously with the gentlemen of our 
bustle; and when it had suit-sided, I looked party, and the poor little bridegroom’s distress 
round, and saw that Digby had disappeared. A aml nervousness were pitiable to witness. The 
moment later, and our ears were greeted with an minutes went by—our watches pointed to the 
hysterical scream quarter now ; it was perfectly ev ldent that there 

‘Ah, poor darling! it has been too much could be no wedding to da}. Nevertheless, we 
for her nerves,’ the ladies exclaimed, and pushed lingered in the clum-h for another five minutes, 
out pell-mell into the corridor; while the men to see whether an}thing would happen. Then 
looked at each other in bewildered discomfort.. the clergymen took off their surplices; and the 

I followed the feminine part of the company, luckless wedding guests, with the still more 
and beheld my cousin Fanny, ariayed in hei luckless bridegroom, re-eiiteied the c images, 
bridal robes, reclining in a fainting-fit upon amid the jeeis of the crowd that had collected 
a sort ot divan, and partially supported by round tie* church doors, and diove back to 
Lancelot Digby’s arm. Balmoral Lodge. 

There was the usual fatuous attempt to Uncle Bert and liis sister received u- upon our 
suffocate the sufferer by crowding around her, return with a discomfiture which they tiled voy 
and the customary panic-stricken cries for wafer, ineffectually to come.iL Fanny, they j-aid, was 
smelling-salts, a fan. Some one ashed, 4 Where suffering 1 rum a nervous af tack, and had declared 
is her mother?’ and as soon as the word* that she could not go to < hurt h that day-could 
were uttered, Mrs Dasher appeared upon the not, or would not, it was mmli the same thing 
scene. She hud gone to her room to make her with a young lad} -’if* * ■ • f* •. an .die*lion 
qwn toilet, after putting tie* finisMn" touches to of the nerve*. So to «! •• . I bridegroom 

her daughter’s, and had 1 a : i\ I .• i. licrself went back to his hotel, and all the gmv.ls de- 
into a gown of gorgeous crimson satin, as soon parted, with the exception of one or two old . 
as blu* heard Fanny’s scream. As she made her friends who were «taviiig in tin* house, 
way through the sympathetic group, her eye But what on earth was the explanation of this 

feli upon Digby, and then she, too, uttcicd an singular fiasco? Whv had this terrible wulding 
exclamation, and sank down pale and breathless guest been invited? Above all, whv was the 
upon the nearest chair. The same instant, we outiage of las presence to be visited upon iny 
heard my uncle’s voice shout mg out a concluding head ? 

.admonition to tin* butler, its he ascended the My mule's fuiy burnt out with the utmost 
stairs. violence as soon as we were left alone together. 

‘Come, come,’ he paid, blasting m upon us; ‘Why, you asked me to bring him, jourself,’ 
‘it’s time to go—not a moment to spare. I said. 

Keep your hysterics till af lei wards. What the’ ‘Don’t lling a he in my very face, sir 1 ’ In* 

- And then lie became white and retorted; and T found it impossible to make him 

speechless. listen to a word of reason. 

This promised to be diverting. Was he ‘It was a very clever trick of yours to bring 

going to follow tbe example of his sister and that man In re,’ he shouted out alte" me ns 1 
niece, and collapse in a fainting-fit? I looked was having the house; ‘but you will find that 
round, and saw that there was no chair at you have outwitted yourself. You will regret 
hand. If lie fainted, he must fall to tin* that }ou did it, to the last day of your lif *.’ 
ground, unless some of the ladies were kind On my way hack to Liverpool, the thought 
enough to sustain him m tlicir arms. But he occurred to me, was there really anything vv^ong 
did not faint; his pallor w\aa only the pallor with that telegram, which mv uncle so strop u* 
of a wliite-heat rage. Quickly rceoveiing his ously denied all knowledge of? I had unl'udcil^ 
power of speech, lie broke, out into a stonn of destroyed it by this time, and so had only my 
incoherent anathemas; then suddenly remember- bare word to urge against liis. Was it a stupid 
ing tlio presence of the ladies and the nmttsity hoax, perpetrale.il by some idiotic acquaintance, 
for preserving appearances, reiterated once more or a clever device of Digby’s to gain entrance to 
that there was not a moment to spare, and my uncle’«> house ? 

drove us all down-stairs befpre him, and into the I had not long to wait for a solution of this 
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‘ PAPA WILL PAY.’ 


port of the puzzle. Arriving at home, I found a 
I letter from Bob Collier, which I transcribe at 
length •' 

• 

Pear Simpkins —I presume you got my tcle- 
gram all •right on Thursday. 1 lost no tunc in 
sending off one of the new sixpenny ones, but 
iklh’t see that they are such a wonderful improve¬ 
ment, especially when you have to wire to fellows 
with flames like yours. I shall be back in town 
on Friday or Saturday week, and hope to find 
you at the J,an<jham y pel* agreement. Will Digby 
lie able to join us ? lie seems a very agreeable 
fellow, of the quiet and steady sort. [Bob’s per¬ 
ception of character was not \ery keen.] I hate 
going out with a man whom you ’re not sure of, 
and who is as likely as not to lug you into some 
scrape. Send me a lino before the end*of the 
week.—Yours ever, • J>. C., alias ‘Vilukins.’ 

PS- Be sure to give my most affectionate 
regards to your dear uncle; you know he has 
always doted upon me. 

So it was Bob who had sent the message, and 
tile pnvt-olhee eleiks had converted ‘Villikins’ 
into ‘Jenkins’ Why had T not connected him | 
with the muddle and mystification before, by i 
a natural association of ideas? K may be his I 
fault or it may be his tate, but if lie ha* only so 
imu.h as his little finger in any ailair, it is sure 
to end in an lmhfnglio. This 1 * the worst turn, 
however, that you have ever done me yet, 
.Master Mob, ami 1 don’t find it easy to forgive 
>ou. Why need lie have telegraphed all my lour 
names at length, and then rigidly curtailed nil 
the important part ot the communication within 
the sivpenm* limit, as il an extra penny or Ihree- 
hiilfpeme weie a matter ol vital consequence to 
linn f Why, indeed l it wa* ju-l one of hi* usual 
fatuous proceeding*, whuh no one could have 
explained, not even lnmsell 

That same evening, 1 w.is pa**mg the entrance 
• to the North-western Station, when I saw a cab 
drive up, from which alighted Lam clot Digby, 
and a lady so closely veiled and mufllud as almost 
to elude recognition. Nevertheless, 1 felt certain 
that it was iry cousin Fanny ; and iollowing the 
couple warily m the crowd, I saw them enter 
a Inst-cla*s carriage m the up-tram that was just 
on the point of starting 

Next day, it was known all over Liverpool 
and Southport th.it Fanny Dasher had eloped 
with a tortune-huliter from Australia, on the 
.very day on which she was to have been 
married to Sir Marmaduke Filzhugh. 

* By de jree*, 1 learned other details, which made 
the story clearer to my understanding. Fanny 
Dash oi had .possessed a fortune of her own belore 
she liad had any thought of inheriting Uncle 
Bert’s money; and he had found her, upon his 
arrival m New South Wales, surrounded by a 
6warm of interested suitors, ol whom Lancelot 
Digby was the most favoured. lie had carried j 
l*r off to England, away from them all, intending I 
Jlinff She should make, a brilliant marriage, of i 
which he would reap some of the honour and ' 
glory. Digby iollovved llt-r, without, I believe, 1 
any settled plan*of action, but trusting to his 
handsome tyce and the chapter of accidents ; and 
the result justified lfis iaith. Many Fanny’s 
friends commiserated her for having become Ins 


prey ; but their pity was scarcely deserved. She 
was twenty-five years old, and she knew the world 
—knew it much better than most young women 
oT her age. As for Digby, he might not he a 
I very eligible partner, but he was externally one 
of the most charming men and perfect gentle¬ 
men whom it has ever been my lot to meet 

Ifc is I who am really most entitled to com¬ 
miseration. Uncle Bert will never forgive me 
ior my hi voluntary part i« the affair, and lias 
already willed away all his property to charities, 
lie persists m believing that 1 aided and abetted 
Digby, m the hope ol profiling by Fanny’s dis¬ 
grace, and stigmatises my account of the tele¬ 
gram as a mystification, il nut something worse. 

I 1 called upon Bob (jollier to corroborate my 
i statement, but with the worst success. Such a 
witness only served to damage my case. My 
uncle lias always detested him, and promptly 
saluted him as conspirator number three. 

This is the conclusion ol my story—a most 
unsatisfactory one, so far as I am concerned. 
They say that all vexations and calamities carry 
with them some counterbalancing good, in the 
shape of wisdom and experience. 7 don’t know 
that yiy late disagreeable adventure lias brought 
me any such gam, unless it be a deepened 
impression of the value \md beauty of brevity 
in proper names. I now wnte myself plain 
Freuernk Simpkins From this tune forward, 
let none ol my acquaintances arldiess me ns 
Frederick Augustus Smilh-Simpkius, on pain 
ol the cut duect. 

‘PAPA WILL PAY.’ 

‘It is all riirht; papa will pay.’ 

Few people have any notion of the misery 
| w’l ought in many a middle-class family by the 
j conduct of some shopkeeper* in the matter of 
| juvenile debtors A l.ul, imbed, only needs to . 
have impudence enough and hcartlc-siiess enough J 
to obtain anv bauble he craves for, so ready is 
this class ol tradesmen to accord credit to the 
sous of well-to-do parents. We sav ‘sons’ advis¬ 
edly ; for no instance of a young lady bringing 
trouble into the domestic circle m this way has 
ever come under our notice. Juvenile debtors j 
ol the fair sox may certainly exist, but they are 
rale; whilst so easy is it for a middle-class 
boy to get over head and ears into debt, to ; 
say nothing of pawning anything in the shape of 1 
family valuables he can lay hands on, that we ; 
are compelled to believe the habit of obtaining 
goods on the one hajid and of relying on the , 
dictum, ‘ Papa will pay ’ on tin* other, to be sadly j 
i mnmoii. Here are a few fat ts. j 

The youthful A and B, aged respcitively J 
eleven and thirteen, took it into their heads one i 
afternoon to quit their homes and put up at a j 
little country inn,* some distance off, whither | 
their parent*, middle-class Jxmdon f«»lks, living 
on between two and thiee bundled a year, hud , 
ome taken them to us a holiday treat. Now, 
the proprietor of this house must have be,on , 
perfe< tly w'cll aware that something was wrong, j 
Children are never sent to inns alone under any , 
cimfhistanccs ; and people ol small means would | 
never dream of putting themselves to the expense | 
of hotel accommodation for the sake of affording j 
two boys a little treat. The duty of the host | 
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and hostess was as plain as day ; they shoulj.1 as card ally ns we will, yet we can never feel 
have interrogated the lads, and at once written quite sure that some latent germ of evil may 
to their parents. Instead of doing anything qf not make itself apparent at some time or other, 
the kind, they gave them supper, a bedroom, and But the shopkeeper knows perfectly well what 
breakfast next day, and would, I daresay, have he is about, the pawnbroker also. Would respect- 
kept their young customers for weeks. In the able parents, lor instance, if reduced* to some 
meantime, the boys’ non-appearance had of course unexpected strait, send a child of thirteen „io 
created the gravest alarm , telegrams were .sent the pawnshop with a family relic in the shape 
to all the police stations m London, and all kinds of plate or jewellery ? Explicit as is the law, 
of harm were supposed to have happened to it is not nearly explicit enough on the subject 
them. With the landlady, it was simply a ones- of juvenile debtors Why should not an order, 
tion of papa will pay. And when the boys j written and signed by the head ol the family, be 
were ac<Mentally discovered, of course papa did j exacted of a minor when puichasing luxuries, 
pay. Ought such a creditor to have leceived instead of the careless, ‘Papa will pay?’ Why 
one farthing ? should not some such piecaution be obligatory on 

Take the ca c e of 0, a promising lad of seven- the pawnbroker also ! Woilhy parents cannot 
teen, who wished to have a tricycle, a handsome help their sons turning out reprobates; more’s the 
one too. ‘It is all right,’ smiled the youth, to j»ity. The most auxioiu-miudcd lather m the 
the too ready shopkeeper; ‘papa will pay.’ The woild cannot have a pcipetual eve on the doings 
delightful machine was brought home, where of his children. But juvenile dehtois would be 
it was supposed to be a loan, "or lined upon larer and iminv a parents burden lighter, if a boy 
saving*, out of weekly p !»■ * n: v, and so on. belonging to the middle ranks ol life could no 
Your juvenile debtor i «if < obliged to , longer obi mi so nun h as a goo a ben \ tail on the 

part company with truth at an early stage of : strength ot ‘ Papa will pay.’ 

nis career. The tricycle is enjoyed till papa is I_ 

dunned, and the truth comes out. And of 

course, haid as it is to a man in such circum- j ON T II IS TURKSHOLH. 

stances to spare the money, yet, on reiteiated 

promises of better behaviour from the eulpiit, r - 

the debt is paid. Not that the law compel. ElK1J 0 l, 0 |I s who.™ t o’er lull ami moor 
a father to discharge such chums; on tin- ;ui( j f t ,]i t 

subject it is very explicit: ‘Infants when not In .. . M v , ul sl,„, 

living with tlieir paients, may contiact to a , tt ,U 

certain extent, namely, lor necessaries.’ But in ; p . , j.. ,, ,, ■ , r . 

... ’ .. . J .\ ... ■, U i n si «>ut mi'' out, all luml Hit. iltii 1 'ivona uau icfi.en 

this case the ‘iiiiant was living under the i . , ,, 

, ■, r xi i • , i x A lui-ht m*w uai, a glad new \e.u hath come to us 

paternal roof, so the objects contracted for were | ^ ( ’ 

certainly not necessities. Take the case of 

Master I), a lad living m a country town with n 

his father, who contrived to run up hills to the 

extent of many pounds lor nicknacks, luxuries Ah, who can .saj how much of joj within it theie may 
in the way of eating and diinking, fopperies m Ik? 

' the shape of haberdashery. These tradespeople ■ Stoml up for us. who listen now to join mv<\ t m-dodj 9 
were within a few hundred v art Is of the supposed Good-luc, Old Year 1 Tiled, ti lists tin • d, thy tale at 
guarantor. Why did they quietly supply the list i- told. 

goods and hold their peace? Just because they o Now Year, wiite thou tlune lot us in her-, of 
knew that papa would pay. bnghtest gold. 

But why, it may be asked, does Paterfamilias 
act thus weakly towaids those who sliow r so little ni 

conscience in their dealings w ltli him-cll ? The . 

reasons are ob\ious. No light-iumdcd man can ^he floweis of spnng must bloom at last, when gone 

suppoit the burden of debt, and the debts in-j the wmtei s snow ; 

curred by his children are felt to be as much ofj God giant tlmt after boirow past, wo all some joy may 

a disgrace as his own Nor can he endure the i know. 

thought that lmrd-working tradespeople, howe\ er Though tempest-tossed our Imrijue awhile on Life’s 

unscrupulously they may hive supplied the goods, ! iough waves may be, 

should be wronged. A tiicycle can of course be j Then* comes a day of calm at last, when we the 
returned, but not an object of a more perishable ; lluven see. 

nature ; there is a dead loss to the purveyor. A j 

man, moreover, of susceptible mind does not like 1 *v. 

to jmblmU to the woild tlmt so far the moral Tll0 „ ri 0 1; wh , u , ere ., mua!c in 

training ol his son is a 1 allure, lie hopes to ^ je 8Hun ,| 

soften the boy’s heait and bring him to a be tier 1 

....... fill" * • ? . , i . , i King on, ring on, and still ling on, and wake the 

way of thinking. Again, men do not like to be i i 

spoken ill of, as they assuredly would be if, in) „ loesroum , 

the that place, they cannot prevent them .hildien \ »• for 0 " M,lyra a, ‘ J « l "“ — 

from getting goods on credit, and in the second,! liohl tieai, . . 

they shake olf all responsibility concerning such Thafc <J0 ' may «5 lac,ous to Ub Iu ll "' s l,,( ’ k»»glit new 
wrongdoing. ' j J cai ! A * 11 Baldwin. 

Tt seems to us that much as may be said on —-_— _--— 

behalf of the parents, little excuse can be made 1 p rm tod and Published by "W. k R. On ambers, 47 Pater- 
I for the tradesmen. We n*iy bring up our boys j uohter Row. London, and 339 High street, Edinduuqii. 


Ring out, 0 bells, ring silvei-swe t o’er lull and moor 
and fell ' 

III mellow et lines let joui ehimci theii hopeful sfmy 
tell. 

Ring out ling out, all julal u.t, this j-ivoti* glad icfi.i'ii 

‘A bn^ht m*w juii, a glad new joai hath conic to us 
.igain ' ’ 


Ah, who can .saj how much of joj within it theie may 
Ik? 

Stoml up for us. who listen now to join swc.l imdody 9 
Good-la»\ Old Year * Tiled, tilists tin • d, thy tale at 
list is told. 

0 New Year, wiite thou thine lot us in lire-, of 
bi lightest gold. 


The floweis of spring must bloom at last, when gone 
the wIntel’s snow ; 

God giant that after boirow past, we all some joy may 
know. 

Though tempest-tossed our bnrijue awhile on Life’s 
lough waves may be, 

Then* comes n day of calm at last, when we the 
Haven see. 


Then ling, ring on, 0 pealing hells ! there’s music in 
the sound 

Ring on, ring on, and still ling on, and wake the 
echoes round, 

The while wo wish, both for ourselves ami all w’ urn wst 
hold deai, 

That God may giacious bj to us in this the bright new 
ycai ! A. H Baldwin. 
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CHRISTMAS FARE 
About the latter end of the old, and the 
commencement of the. n *w year, Leadenhall 
M.nkel, becomes one of the sights of London, 
and may perhaps, without exaggeration, he con¬ 
sidered one of tin* wonders of the wolld Those 
desirous of seeing the preparations made to 
enable the millions ot Londoners to feast on 
goose, turkey, and game-pie, cannot do better than 
pay a visit to this the mo«*t largely patronised ol 
all the maihets in the metropolis. They will at 
least u'tjuivc a notion of the number ot victims 
that June been siMilieod that London may dine 
This market, oiigmally established lor the sale of 
gram about If 15, altei passing through many 
Mcissituden, b» t ame a nuikil for meat and fish , 
then it was a maikel for raw hides, afterwards for 
wool, and is now eelebiafed tor its poultry. A 
great part of it. was rebuilt in 1730; and it was 
1 wilier enlarged and restored in 181 I. Tin* cor¬ 
poration is at present engaged in the laudable 
effort, so far as the limited spa. e will permit, of 
making this- market mole worthy of the richest 
c ity in the world. They are replacing tumble¬ 
down shanties mcl narrow passages bv wide 
areirtlcs and good shops, .so that the Leadenhall j 
Market of the future bids fair to he one of the 
city’s chief ornaments. Unfortunately, the whole 
» of the market does not belong to the corpora¬ 
tion. 1’mate enterprise is, however, following 
'their example, though w r o think it a pity that 
the alterations were not made under one owner¬ 
ship, unity of design forming the chief beauty 
ol a market. 

On entering the market, our attention is imme¬ 
diately attracted by the number ol turkeys. The 
thought crosses our mind that we have strayed 
into the regions ol pantomime, and tl At tin* 
’clowrf has just been performing one of his pan¬ 
tomimic* kicks, and transformed the bricks, 
window’s, shops/ nay everything, into turkeys. 
Every available space is literally crammed with 
them. Rftws of turkeys shut out the light from 
the shops, festoons of them hang round the door- 


! ways ; turkeys hang from the* ceilings inside, 
j mountains of them are piled everywhere. The 
] wonder is henv, amidst this mass of turkeys, it is 
j possible to line! room for the hecatombs of geese 
i and the thousands of head of game, both English 
i and foreign, which are here. 

1 Twenty yeais ago, our*Christmas fare was not 
I so varied as it is at the present day. Thanks to 
j the facilities offended by railways, fast ocean-going 
j steamers, and flu* new method of refrigerating, 

, not onty tin* distant countries of Europe conlri- 
I butc ol their best lor our benefit, but the western 
i hemisphere sends us several species ot game; 
and we may buy prairie-chicken or canvas-back 
ducks almost as leodily as though we were* living 
in tin* United States. 

Turkeys seem to be* hi ought from all parts. 
A great number come from France, Belgium, and 
Ireland ; most of the English from Norfolk, 
Suflolk, and Cambridge*. The dealers all agree 
that the Cambridge birds beat all others for fine¬ 
ness and flavour. There are breeders in that 
county and in Norfolk who have a reputation 
for the superior quality ol thou* turkeys; they 
have* reduced the art of feeding to a bcience, and 
can command a high price for all they send to 
market. Most of the birds are consigned to 
wholesale dealers, who dispose of them to the 
retailer., in London and the suburbs. They are 
sold by tens, twenties, fifties, and even hundieds, 
to the poulterers Each of these has a certain 
class of customers lo provide for, so that what 
will suit one retailer in appearance, size, and 
quality, will not do for another. We have been 
told that one wholesale dealer m the market has 
been know'n to sell two thousand turkeys before 
breakfast ’ 

The male turkey, when alive, dues not bear 
a good character; he is pompoms and choleric— 
a bail husband, and an unnatural father. In 
short, he deserves nothing better than to be 
stufjed, roasted, and eaten It is after death that 
his good qualities become pre-eminent. Several 
of the most efficient professors of the culinary 
art in that country across the Channel where 
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alone it has been elevated to an art, have 
vied with each other in giving to the world 
various recipes for the proper preparation for 
the table of the largest and most savoury of 
all domestic fowls ; and a few enthusiastic gas* 
tronomers have in their delight apotheosised 
the turkey. There is no doubt that a good 
turkey of the year, about Christmas-time, stuffed 
with Perigord truffles, js a dish of which tc dream 
until Christmas comes again. Even to those who 
do not care to pay as much for the shilling as 
for the bird, the turkey, when properly roasted, 
and brought to table on the largest of dishes, 
resents a noble appearance. He may be a 
elpless, headless object, sprawling on his hack 
witn his legs in the air ; still Ills breast is inflated 
in proud defiance, and ho is proud and able to 
contend for the honour of the day with any 
other biped or quadruped on the table. There 
is one thing upon whuh all the authorities seem 
to agree—never to boil a turkey. Hot or cold, 
the flavour of a roasted turkey is as .superior to 
the boiled as it is possible to be. 

But let us turn from the imperious tmkey to 
the humbler fare the market supplies. In point 
of number-', the geese appear to approach next 
to the turkey, but do not absorb so much care 
or attention, as they are thrown down anywhere, 
and not displayed with the loving cure given to 
the turkeys. They are plentiful enough, m all 
stages of obesity, white, yellow, and brown 
samples of greasy fatness. The fact is, the goose 
is not at his best at this sea-on of the year; he 
has been plied with forcing-food, and has accumu¬ 
lated on enormous quantity ot fat without im¬ 
proving the quality ot the fliali. You may have 
a gosling in June ; but Michaelmas is the time 
when geese are at their best. Later ou, the flesh 
becomes tough and tasteless. A great many geese 
| are sent to market much too old to be eaten ; 
and it is not easy for those v ho are not < Xpert* 
to tell a young bird from an old one. In 
answer to our inquiry, we were informed by our 
friend the salesman—to whom we are indebted 
for some curious items of information respecting 
the ways of the profession—that the feet are the 
best guide. Tn a young goose, these should In* 
soft and yellow—not red : if they are the last 
colour, the bird is either old or stale. 

Ireland sends a great number of geese to this 
country in the season, but they are not held 
in very high estimation by the best class of 
poulterers. Vast flocks of these birds are brought 
from Holland and Germany and there are estab¬ 
lishments conducted on a large scale m this 
country which are devoted to the process of 
fattening them. Judging by tlu* specimens to 
be seen around, the purpose is thoroughly ful¬ 
filled. Lincolnshire is the county where the 
rearing and fattening of geese are especially 
! studied; and of all the home-bred specimens 
sent to market, these are the most highly 
esteemed. Sussex has of late liecome rather 
famous for its geese, but few of these find their 
I way to London, good markets being found at 
Brighton, Hastings, and other towns on the 
coast. 

Game is here also in astonishing numbers. 
Pheasants in heaps, as though shot down by 
cartloads, are lying in all directions, before being 
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sorted according to size, age, and condition, 
llares and rabbits in such numbers, that sun ly 
the farmers will have no cause for some time 
to grumble at the superabundance of ground- 
game. These are sent up old and young, cue 
with another, in huge square hampers, and are 
diligently sorted, as the pick of the consignments 
fetch a higher price. The host are bought by 
the poulterers who have shops in those neighbour¬ 
hoods where price is not so much an objeot as 
superior quality. 

As we have said, the most distant countries 
of Europe contribute some ol their chohest kinds 
of game to this wonderful market. Russia, for 
instance, occasionally bends u- numbers of wood¬ 
cocks and pheasants, as well as seieral kinds of 
wiM-fowl. From Hungary we have siiiii* magni¬ 
ficent hares, Minch fetch a high price, and are 
held in great estimation ; and sometimes a wild 
lioar, which doe-, not appear to he so \ull appie- 
<iated. From Norway and Sweden we get large 
(onsignmeiils of ptaimigan, which, in their snow- 
white winter plumage, make a pn tty show, 111 
contrast with the quantities of Muckcotk and 
capercailzie, the largest and fiero ' u of .all game- 
birds, and for which our market- are almost 
entiiely dependent on the-e countries for a suppl\. 
When the weather is cold, w ihl-fowl m ahnnd 
ante and of excellent quality are fiirnirin-d by 
Holland. As if all this were not enough, the New 
World sends sides of pr.urie-ted beef—which I 
many people are now learning to appreciate -a j 
few wild turkeys, and larious species of grouse 
in large quantities The most plentiful ol the-i 
is the pinnated grouse, or piame-lnn, which is 
excellent eating; and wv have also seen the 
pin H-ant-lailed grouse, or cock of the plain-, a 
\ eiy large bird ; but a- it feeds cliiellv on worm- 
ivood, its llo-li h:i« a pungent flavour whnh i- 
not agreeable to evt rv one. There i- al-o the 
capercailzie, winch seems to be identical with 
the Norway species, though some deflan that 
it has a finer flavour. 'Phe railed 'louse--so 
called from the ruff of lilack feather, on each 
bide of the neck— is also excellent eating, and 
comes both fiom Canada and the Cm ted State--. 

But the greatest delicacy of all, and the mu- 
held in the highest esteem by all gastronomers, 
is the canvas-batk duck, which is peculiar to the 
United States. It is a sea-duck, and frequents 
the bays ami e-tuaries on the east coast, parti¬ 
cularly Chesapeake Bay, where it arrives uffer 
the breeding season in the far north in prodigious 
numbers. It is somewhat like the common 
pochard, which is a regular winter visitor to 
this country from the extreme north; and 
numbers are sold in the London markets. The 
canvas-back and the pochard both have red 
eyes, which at once distinguishes them from 
most other species. The peculiarity and excel¬ 
lence of flavour of the canvas-back, which lias 
a suspicion of celery about it, is attributed to 
its food, and doubtless because of this flavour 
it is soul to feed on wild celery. The fact is, 
the shoals of the hays these ducks frequonGn.po • 
covered with vallisneria, a well-known water- 
weed ; for this it dives, > tearing it np by the 
roots, upon which part alone it feevls. 

It may not be out.of place here to mention, 
though it js not in connection with this parti¬ 
cular market, that for the last year or two. 
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perfectly fresh, good, an<l wholesome salmon have 
been sent in refrigerators irom America at this 
season of the year. As this is a dose-time m 
nW our lakes and rivers, it is certainly a novelty 
trf be ab’le to buy salmon at about one shilling 
the povfhd. Tlio^e accustomed to Scotch and 
f^gvern salmon will, however, miss the delicious 
flavour for which these are so celebrated, m this 
foreign substitute* 

There are, of course, many other things m the 
market which we have not noticed in this shoit 
account of Christmas fait;, sm li as ordinary fowls, 
ducks, sucking-pigs, venison, and many more. 
We have attempted only to call attention to the 
mo-t noticeable. We have been unable to procure 
anv reliable figures to show file vast number of 
turkeys, geese, and heads of various kinds of 
game that pa.— through Leadenhall Market at 
this season Hut alter all, Inures never convey 
so much to the mind as the a< tiinfc objects them¬ 
selves. Lei, those, tlieielon, who led an mteiv-L 
and a de-ne to know mole on the subject, pay 
.1 vi-it to the market, and see for themselves 
v hat it takes to feed London with poultiy alone 
at tlii-i season. • 


AT Til EVENK A COTTAGE. 

A hJORY IV LIGHT CHAV IK11S.—CONCLUSION. 

As previously suited, when Cajitain Avory and 
llosv Groote took their micliiiglit drive from 
Trevenna Cottage to Iloogies, they neither met 
m>r overtook anj one by tin 4 way ; as a eon se¬ 
quence of which, they Mattel ed lhem-.dves that 
a knouledgt of their uni initial (\pedilion was 
< outlin'd to themselves and Mrs A\ory alone. 
But in thi s they were mi -taken. On the night 
in question, a certain pensioner, Joel Chlheroe, 
v ho had been a s ( >jgeant in the army, was on 
lus way home irom Boscombe to Cawdiav, the 
little hamlet situated a mile or more beyond 
Hoodies. Joel had made one at a birthday party 
at Loscombe, winch had not broken up tall a 
little before midnight At that hour the only 
way for him to reach home was to walk the j 
distante; but of that lie thought little, being' 
hale and healtv # for his yeais ; besides winch, < 
the j'xereitu* and the cool mglit-air would tend ( 
to clear Ins brain m some measure and mitigate l 
the ellecls of lus too frequent potation-. Joel I 
had reached that part of the road where it 
• dips towards the shore mid is overshadowed bv 1 
the plantation on each side of it, when ho hoard 
flic sound of approaching wheels. The road at I 
this pajt is not only in deep shadow', but it! 
is yarrow •and tortuous as well, and devoid of I 
any sidewalk for pedestrians. Hearing the I 
vehicle drawing rapidly nearer, and having no J 
fancy fop being run over in the daik, the old ] 
soldier contrived to scramble up the Lank on j 
one,side of the road and there support himself j 
l*y passing Ins arm round tlm trunk of n tree, j 
ThrSRght av’.os so dark, and he wan so entirely 1 
in the shade of the brushwood, that if. was impos- j 
!■ ible for any one Jo see hifti from the road. 

Captain Avory, driving the wagonette slowly 
and carefuJly, had only passed Joel some hall-! 
dozen yards when he came to a halt* Then it 1 
was that Bosy got down, put on the drag, and; 


Jiegan to lead the horse downhill. A few words, 
anti those in an under-tone, passed between the 
captain and Bosy, but they were sttfhcienfc to 
enable Joel Clifcheroe to recognise the voice of 
the latter. He had known Bosy ever since his 
return to Hoogies, five years before; he had, in 
fact, known him thirty years before, when Bosy 
\va* a bov ; and he felt convinced that he was 
not n«-token in the voice. 

‘Wha\ J s in the wind now?’ lie said as he 
scrambled down and resumed his journey. 
‘What’s Btoy Groote doing in a trap at this 
time o’ night, and who’s the man that’s with 
him 7 Mavhe, they arc after a bit of quiet 
smuggling. It so, it ought to come natural to 
Busy, if one-half tliat^s told about the old house 
is true.’ 

' lie went on Ins way, keeping in the rear 
of the we.*' ijetto. although lu- could only judge 
hi« «. lu. 1 . ■ it by hearing and not by 

-ight. In a Htlle while he came near to the 
point v\ lieie the plantations ended and the road 
reached the h\el of the shore. Then all at 
onee the sound of wheels in front of him ceased. 
He halted and listened, hut nothing could be 
heard. Had the wagonette come to a stand m 
the middle of the road? If not, what had become 
of it 7 Suddenly he gim* his leg a slap, as he 
had a trick of doing when a fresh thought struck 
him. ‘W'hv, of course, that’s it!’ he said. 
‘They have turned off on to the sands by the 
end of the plantation, and that’s why I can no 
longer hear the wheels. They are taking tile 
turn round to Hoogies. A bit o’ smuggling, 
without .i doubt. I thought it was about put 
a stop to in these days. Well, well, it’s no 
bnnuess of mine, though a pound or two of 
lobacto or a keg of cognac wouldn’t come amiss 
to a poor man —But who was the follow that 
was with Bo-y, I wonder?’ Joel Glitheroe now 
, quickened hi-, pace, and reached home about 
j hall an hour later, without having soon or 
hoard any thing more of the wagonette or its 
occupants. 

He was later than usual in rising next, morning, 
hi- ovrj-night potations having had the effect 
of making him sleep heavily. He was a little 
cross and out of sorts, as men arc apt to be 
who have overstepped the line they usually draw 
for tli< uiselve-, and for tin 4 tune being he forgot 
all about his adventure. Soon after his mid-<lay 
meal was ovoi, a neighbour, another pensioner, 
who had nothing to do, came in, and the two 
sat for an hour or two, smoking, drinking thin 
ale, and gossiping o§ bygone days. A casual 
mention of Jlougits by his friend brought back 
to the old soldier's mind what he had seen 
and heard la-t night m eonnection with Bosy 
Groote. It would be something fresh to talk 
about, so h«- proceeded to relate all there was 
to tell. 

‘What say you, Martin?’ he remarked, when 
he hud brought his narrative to an end ‘Shall 
ive walk as far as the old house, and see if we 
can fmd any traces of last night’s work? A 
bottle or two of brandy, or a few cakes of 
tobacco, now—oh, Martin 1 ’ 

Msirtin was nothing loth. Life at Cawdray 
was certainly very stagnant, and anything that 
promised a little variety was welcome. So the 
two set out together. • Evening was creeping on, 
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and in less than an hour it would be dark. 
They took the road along the shore in the 
direction of Iloogies, smoking and talking as 
they went. When they reached the point when? 
the end of the plantation comes down close to 
the shore, Joel said to Ins companion: ‘ This 
is the spot where the trap turned oil’ the hard 
road on to the soft sand. There ought to,he 
some wheel-marks hereabouts. The tide baldly 
ever reaches as high asrtliis ’ 1 

A minute’s search enabled them to find not 
merely the marks of wheels, but tlio.se made 
by the hoofs of a horse as well. 

‘And here’s the track made by ’em when 
they came back,’ said Mai tin, who was a quick- 
sighted old fellow. 

The two men pressed on more eagerly ; the 
adventure began to look promising. The wheel- 
tracks led them direct to tin* fire-blackened 
ruins of the house. When a lew yards from 
it, they halted to reconnoitre No faintest cm I 
of smoke was issuing from the chimney ; there 
was no sound or sign ol life anywhere. Still, 
that was no proof that Bony (Jroote was not, 
at home; lmt might there not be some one 
with linn—some one who might resent, the 
intrusion of strangeis? It was just as well, Joel 
thought, that he had not ventured ln-iv alone. 
But he was an old campaigner, not easily daunted, 
and the vision of that keg of cognac floated 
pleasantly before his mind’s eye. ‘There can 
be no harm in taking a peep, eh, mate 7 ’ lie 
said to Martin in an under-tone 

‘They can’t bite our heads off, any wav 
growled the latter as. lie turned over the quid 
in liis i lioek. 

They drew nearer the house, their loot steps 
making no noise m the yielding sand. When 
they reached the rude dooi win. li opened into 
the kitchen, they paused again, to listen; but 
all was as silent as a dwelling of the dead 
Then Joel lifted the latch gently, and pushing 
open the door a little way, lie craned forward 
his long neck and peered round the desolate 
room. ‘We needn’t have bothered ourselves,’ 
he said with a grunt of disap]>ointnicnt. ‘There 
ain’t a soul here.’ 

‘Still, tiny must ha’ been here last night, 
else why the wheel-tracks 1’ returned the other. 
‘Perhaps, though, it was only to stow some¬ 
thing away. There’s said to he many a queer 
hiding-place about these old walls.’ 

They had entered the kitchen by this time 
and were peering eagerly around ; but the place 
w'as even more empty and dismantled than 
usual. 

‘There’s the remains of a lire on the hearth, 
and that’s all,’ grumbled the ex-sergeant. 

‘ It’s a funny caper, say what you will,’ 
answered Martin. ‘Two men and a trap at 
this blessed ruin at one o’clock m the morning! 
Thev must have had business here, or they 
wouldn’t lia’ come. Very well, then, the ques¬ 
tion is, what w'as that business ? ’ 

Before Joel could frame any reply to this 
perplexing problem, there came a sudden cry. 
‘Help! help 1 ’ culled a voice, that sounded 
straugely near and yet far away; but whence it 
proceeded, the two startled men could not even 
guess. The eyes of one went up to the roof, 
while those of the other wenS down to the floor ; 


then they reversed tlicir gaze, and then they 
stared at eacli other blankly. 

‘Here’s a start!’ said Martin in a whisper. 

‘ Where did it come from, mate l ’ • 

‘Blessed if 1 know. Down the chimbly, «t 
seemed to me.’ * 

‘ They do say as liow there was a murder 
done here years ago. Maybe it’s the ’- 

‘Help ! help 1 ’ cried the voice again. 

‘That’s no ghost’s voice; it’s real flesh «and 
blood,’ exclaimed Joel htimlilv. ‘There’s some 
poor soul hereabouts as needs a helping hand. 
What say you, Mart ? ’ 

‘Right you are. I’ll stand by you through 
thick and thin.’ 

‘Then T’ll give him a hail,’ said Joel, who 
had lived so long among fisher folk that he spoke 
like onf to the manner born, ‘llillo, mate,’ 
he called out, ‘where be you?’ 

‘Here, here,’♦responded the mysterious voice. 

‘ \\ lieu* be here ? ’ 

‘ I’m shut up in a dungeon under your feet— 
ju-l below wlieie you are rt.mdmg.’ 

The two men gave a leap. ‘Under our feet 1 
Thin it did not com** down the .himbly, after 
all,* s.ud the ex-H jgeanl 

‘Who brought jou here’’ lie asked, going 
down a little sillily on one knee, in older that 
his questions might be more distinctly heard. 

‘That is more than I know; 1 was insensible 
at the tune.’ 

‘IMes-. us and save us 1 I shouldn’t wonder 
if lie was hid away at the bottom of the trap 
that passed me on the road last night,’ .said 
Joel. Then he called again ‘How long have 
you been here?’ 

‘ About .i day and a night, as neatly as T 
can judge,’ came the answer; and indeed to 
poor Mr Saverne the dmuv hours had seemed 
twice as long as that. 

‘Make your mind cum, sir. You are among 
fi lends, who will help you, never leal*.’ The 
instinct of the old soldier had told him that 
lie was talking with a gentleman. 

The two men consulted together. What was 
to be done? The kitchen was in almost com¬ 
plete darkness by this time, and they had no 
means of obtaining a light. They were at a 
loss to know in what way they could most 
readily effect the release of the imp] isoned 
man. Their belief w r as that, like themselves, 
he was in the dark, only the darkness down 
there must be far more intense than it was 
above ground. They groped about on the floor 
for some traces of a trap-door, but could find 
none. At length it was decided that Martin 
should go back to the village for lights and 
assistance, leaving Joel meanwhile to keep watch 
and ward till his return. » 

This determination waa communicated to Mr 
Saverne, who did not fail to express his thanks; 
and then Martin set out at a quick pace for the 
village. Joel, having lighted his’pipe, began to 
pace slowly to and fro outside the door. It. 
reminded him of the time when he had "Uoile *' 
sentry-duty twenty years before. 

Martin was back iir less than an hour, 
bringing with him half-a-dozen volunteers, 
among whom was the village carpenter with a 
hag of tool* There, too, by a fortunate chance, 

; was Dr Mayfield in liis gig. The doctor had 
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been returning from visiting a patient, when lie 
had overtaken the little crowd on their way to 
Hoogies; and on hearing that their on and was 
the rescue of a gentleman who was said to have 
been shut up in a dungeon of the old house lor 
four-and-twenty hours, he had determined to 
accompany them. It might be that m such a 
case his services would have to be brought into 
requisition, besideb which, his curiosity was 
aroifted. 

Half-a-dozen candles were qniikly lighted, and 
then the carpenter set to work -A brief examina¬ 
tion of the floor stiHked to convince him of the 
j existence of a trap-door ; but lie utterly tailed to 
discover the means by which it worked There 
was, however, no time to waste m exponiueuts 
while the prisoner below was waiting to be 
released ; so lie rolled up his shirt-sleeves, marked 
a square with ohul£ on the (loor, aud opened his 
tool-basket. In less than halt a* hour lie had 
tut an opening m the thick planking large euough 
for u good-si/cd man to squeeze 1iiium.11 thiough. 
A dozen necks were e.ejeily craned forward us 
tlu* last piece of plunking was torn away, and, 
to the mu prise of every# one, a taint gleam 
i of light was seen to irradiate the darkness 
below. 

‘ llmi-ah'’ -liouted the little crowd heartily 
No doubt, there would be unlimited beer and 
tobacco at the end ol‘ such an adventure .r» 
tins ' 

‘Here you are, sir, all alive (>!’ cried the 
cx-sei grant in his clieerv tones. 

By this tune the dark figure of a man could 
be di-cerned, dunlv outlined by the kind glimmer 
in the dungeon. 1 

‘Thank you, mv friends—tlunk you, every one/ 1 
re-ponded this figure. ‘But. will you please tell 
me how I’m to ,r H out' 1 sot- no stairs, 1 
in*’- 

‘Urn- be a ladder/ called out a voice Every 
one turned, and two bats were knocked oil, as 
<m»* end of Boev’s ladder was pushed uncere- ' 
immiously through the erow'd. 

Two minutes later, Mr Saverno was standing > 
among Ins new-found it lends, shaking hands ■ 
with each of them m turn. .loci and Maltin' 
were the first for whom he asked, ami then the j 
sturdy carpenter came in iu\t lor his thanks. I 
Butanol to cold thanks alone, which till no man’** 
stomach, was their reward to be limited, as he 
at once led them to understand. 

Then J)r Mayfield introduced lnni a If. *lj 
thought it not unlikely, from what our good j 
friends here told me, that my services might be I 
Required. Although it is winterly professional , 
of mo to say so, 1 urn lieaitily glad to find that [ 
they are not. But my gig is outside, and if { , 
can give* you a lift anywhere, I shall be happy 
to do so. For tile present, I will refrain from 
inquiring how it happens that 1 find you in so 
strange a predicament/ 

‘J am really much obliged to you, doctor/ 
answered Mr Saverno gratelully; ‘ but, ‘first of 
"all/can you tell me hnw far I am from Boscmubc 
Jfegfel* 

‘A good tbrep miles. Is that the place you 
want to go to ? ’ 

* It is, and as quickly as possible/ 

‘Then I’m your man. Boscomb# Iiegis is 
where I live/ 


, ‘ Then perhaps you are acquainted with a 
certain Captain Avory 'l 5 

‘I certainly have that pleasure/ answered the 
iloctor drily. ‘ Is Trevenua Cottage your present 
destination, may I ask ? ’ 

J Edward Sa\ erne hesitated for a moment, then 
j he said : ‘It is/ 

| What other answer, he asked himself, was it 
possible for him to give? Before he could 
! decide Vpon anything, ho* must see his cousin 
and demand certain explanations from him, 
which explanations would have to be very com- 
i plete and satisfactory indeed. Yes, whatever his 
I after-course might be, be must certainly go first 
, of all to Trevenua Cottage Meanwhile, not even 
i to this worthy doctor win > seemed to take such 
j an interest m him, would he say a word that 
j would seem m any way to inculpate Lucius. 

! 1 When you are roadv, 1 am at your service/ 

i said the dot tor. 

But Mr Sairtirne would not leave till lie had 
| divided the contents of his purse among those 
! who had done him such good service, lie took 
i down m lus pocket-book the address of Joel 
i and Martin, and promised to visit them at 
f’awjray m the course of a few days. After 
this, the doctor and Ikx mounted the gig, aud 
set ofl amid the plain III of the 1 1 1 tie crowd. 
By this time it was quite dark, but the evening 
was clear and stailit, and the doctor had driven 
i ever the road for years. They had halted for 
a little while to breathe tile mure on the brow 
of tin* lull, when Air Kavcrne said, after rather 
a long silence* ‘I mu4 apologise for not intro¬ 
ducing niy.-elf earlier to you. My name is 
1 Edward Sax erne. I am a cousin of Captain 
: Av«tv, aud I have but lately returned from 
Australia.’ 

1 If bis companion had announced himself as 
being a veritable ghost, Dr Mayfield could scarcely 
have been more staithd than he was for a 
moment or two. He drew away from him as 
tar as the limits of the gig would allow*, and 
, stared at him m wide-eyed astonishment - a look 
■ which the other could feel rather than sec. 
Then he said to Iihum-U : ‘Pooh! the fellow’s 
1 an impostor/ 

! ‘ What you loll me, sir, is simply impossible/ 

I he venialked aloud. ‘ Ml* Edward Saverno, the 
• ousiu of Captain Avory of Trevenua Cottage, 
and late of Australia, died and was buried at 
! Boscombc Regis close on a month ago from the 
j present time. I, sir—Julius Mayfield, at your 
I service—attended Mr Saverno professionally 
! during his last lllnes#, saw him within siv hours 
, ot his death, signed the cerlifhale of his burial; 

1 and, if you choose, sir, to accompany me to- 
| morrow morning, 1 shall have much pleasure 

in- Aliein 1 I mean that if it will be any 

satisfaction to >ou, I can point out to you his 
grave/ 

It was now the other one’s turn to stare. 
A hue! silence ensued. Then Air Saverno said, 
m that slow, dogged way which was habitual 
with him m certain moods: ‘Well, doctor, I 
don’t know what the fellow you buried called 
himself, but I do know this—that the man 
beside you is the real Simon Pure. If that’s not 
so, why did my cousin Lucius meet me at 
Al limp ton station last night, and drive me to 
Trevenua Cottage? Why did lus wife welcome 
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me as her kinsman from Australia, and provide 

a nice little supper for me? Why- But I 

need not pursue the subject further. If it’s not 
out of your way, doctor, perhaps you won’t 
mind setting me down at Trevenna Cottage, 

and then’- He paused. And then, what? 

he asked himself. Was he in a land of witch¬ 
craft, or where was he ? If he had been puzzled 
and mv.stified before, he w t ;is a hundredfold/ more 
puzzled and mystified -now. 

‘I will gladly set you down at Trevenna 
Cottnge,’ answered the doctor as he whipped up 
the mare. A horrible misgiving was beginning 
to take possession of him. He had not forgotten 
the hints and suggestions of foul-play thrown 
out by Mr Muncaster. (Jlher little tilings lie 
had not iorgotfen which he had noted in lus 
memory at different times. What if there 
should be some foundation of truth behind all 
these ugly surmises 1 The thought turned him 
sick. * 

Turning to his companion a little abruptly, 
he said* ‘Pardon me, sir; hut if you are the 
person you represent yourself as being, you can 
hardly fail to remember the contents of the will 
you made previously to leaving England. Would 
you mind enlightening me as to the nature oi 
one or two of its clauses ? ’ 

‘Not at all, since we seem to be altogether 
at cross-purposes. My will contained but one 
clause. By it I bequeathed to mv cousin, Lucius 
Avory, as my nearest living relative, the pro¬ 
ceeds of a policy of insurance on my life for 
five thousand pounds Nothing could he more 
simple ’ 

It was some moments before the doctor could 
find his voice, and when lie did, it trembled 
with an emotion lie could not control. ‘ If what 
you say be true, sir—and 1 dare not doubt that 
it is—:then it becomes m\ duty to inform you 
lliat you have been made tin* victim oi one of 
the vilest frauds it ever entered the heart of a 
wicked man to conceive and earrv out. To¬ 
morrow—Wednesday—at noon, Captain Avory is 
due at the Stork Insurance Company’s office in 
London, there to he paid a cheque for five 
thousand pounds, the same being the amount 
due on a policy of insurance bequeathed him 
by liia cousin, the late Edward Saveme, who died 
on the 12th of last month, and was buried at 
Boseombe Regis.’ 

When the two men reached Trevenna Cottage, j 
they alighted. As they walked up the garden j 
pathway, they noticed that there was not a light j 
to be seen anywhere. Nevertheless, Mr Saveme ! 
knocked loudly and tugged vigorous!) at the 
bell. But there came no response, as indeed, 
somehow, he hardly expected there would. Again 
and again the summons was repeated, hut with 
no better effect The darkness and silence 
remained unbroken. At length the two men 
turned away without a word, weary and sad at 
heart. 

Wednesday was here, and the City clocks, 
with more or less of unanimity, had just pro¬ 
claimed the hour of noon, when Captain Avory, 
immaculate in French gray gloves and s/iowy 
gaiters, and with a flower in hi-, button-hole, 
jauntily ascended the steps of the Stork Insurance 
office, and requested the * liveried janitor w ho 


opened' the swing-doors for him to direct him 
to Mr Muncaster’s room. Whatever ‘inward mis¬ 
givings may have possessed him, they betrayed 
nothing of themselves on the surface. If bi* 
eyes were not smiling, his lips certainly woe, 
and his sharp white teeth gleamed through the 
rift in his moustache, lie was carelessly 
humming a little air under his breath as the 
first janitor passed him on to the second, who 
finally ushered him into Mr Mminister's room, 

Mr Muncaster looked up, nodded, and smiled 
as his visitor entered, ‘flood-morning, Captain j 
Avory—glad to see you,’ he said. ‘There’s 1 
nothing like punctuality m these nuttei*. We ; 
are quite ready Ibr you, J am happy to say. j 
Pray, take ,i chair for one moment ’ Then lie 
resumed hi* writing. 

OapUfiu Avorv sat down as requested; but 
somehow tlu* hiuile died awfty on Ins lip>, and 
he ceased lo*. warble under his breath. Mi 
Muir aster’s greeting might be a pleasant one, 
but there was u cold, green glitter in lii* eu . 
wliuh mud< the captain .dine], ,*iei seemed 1<< 
bode but little good. 

But not much Unv w\i* avowed bun for 
thought of ,my kind Mr Munca*-ter\ lettei I 
was quickly tmi'died and handed to tie* nr*y>eng< l | 
who answend 1m summon- A& -oon as Lht 
man was gone, he took up a tube, mu* o! several 
which hung elm* to In*, drill, ami idler Mowing 
through it, he put the moutlifum* to Ins eai. 

‘ Vos, sir,' came tin niiMver in tones hollow* 
enough to have done uvdit to a tiaii'.pontur 
gho*t Placing the mouthpiece lo hn lips tin-, 
time, Mr MuneabUT b«ud ‘Tell l)a\u*s that 
Captain Avory is hen*, and let im know at 
once wlietlnr eiervlliutg i- in read, e ’ Only 
a Jew seconds had lie to wait lor to* r<.-.pon-e. 
‘Everything is m readme!, mi*’ Mr Munc.rdei 
nodded and Mulled to himself. 

Meanwhile, Captain Avon, whose hand* were 
perspning most un<*“’-.|..*j-.uiy Joy so cool a 
morning, had slow!) p 1 "- . • hi** TVimli gray 
gloves. No doubt lus signature would hi lequired 
presently to some document or othei, and it 
was just as well to be m leadme-s 

‘And now, enptain, 1 am at voiii service,’ 
said Mr Muncaster pleas.mtl) ‘Will you kuidlv 
stop this way ?* 

For a moment he hesitated arid •'len , *ed around 
‘ Everyth mg is in readiness for wh.it * whom ’’ 
lie asked himself ‘Why, to pay me over the 
thequo for five thousand, of courio,’ was hia 
own answer to his own question. And yet, . 
strange to say, he fc It very mui h like a fly 
which was deliberately walking into a spider's 
web, half suspecting the while the doom that 
lay in wait for it. * , 

'Mr Muncaster, holding open an inner door, 
w*as looking at him with a peculiar smile. He 
hesitated no longer, hut passed through the 
door, which closed at once behind him. Together 
the two men traversed tbo corridor beyond, at 
the evd of w'hich were two more silent swing- 
doors, where stood two men, one in livefjT'aml* 
the other in plain clothes; and so they passed 
forward into another lar^e empty room. 

‘Just a single moment,’ said Mr Muncaster 
with uplifted finger, and with that, he strode 
forward, and opening the dooi* of a further room, 
peeped in. 




ELVES, PIXIES, AND WITCHES. 


Captain Avory, holding his hat in Itfs hand, 
came to a' halt with military precision in the 
middle of the floor. His heart was thumping 
Ukd a steam-hammer, and his lips were strangely 
parched*and feverish. He moistened them with 
lus tongue, then he sniffed at the flower m 
his button-hole, and then he threw up his head 
With an air of defiance. 

Mr Mmicastcy beckoned to him witli an 
ominous huger. ‘If you please, my dear sir— 
if you please,’ he said in his most dulcet tones. 

Captain Avory equaled bin shoulders, gave 
a loud 1 Ilem' ’ and marched iorward as stillly 
as if lie were going on parade, lie heard the 
door close behind him, and was somehow dimly 
conscious that another man, in addition to Ml* 
Muncastcr, had followed linn into the room. And 
then he looked round. He had no need^o take a 
becond look; he s<!w it all at a glance lie wa« 
trapped—brought t> 1 iv 1 . I gn.i 1 » Front¬ 
ing him Nit three peopi \ • i <■: v. !■ >m, sitting 
m that pi.ire and on that ociasion, would have 
been t<» linn as an infallible symbol ot doom 
Fir-t of all, tliei" was good, simple-hearted Dr 
Mayfield, the man whou^ he had hoodwinked 
and bamboo/led as easily as he might have done 
a child, who was now gazing at lnm through 
In gold-run ined spectacles more m sorrow than 
I m .mger, and with a tear lurking somewhere 
m tin cornel of his eye. Next to lain, all in i 
black, sat Mrs l^vedy, as glim, rigid, and auguLu j 
as a momma nt.il elligy; m* her eyes shone no ] 
moisture of pity, but rather a cold stony glare, I 
incited through by one venomous spark ol hatred I 
Lastly, came u face iai more terrible to him than 
the others—that of his much-wronged cousin. 
By what strange miracle was he here' He w.b 
looking stiaigbt at him, with ejc> that wuv 
stern indeed, but which jet had a sort of sad 
surprised questioning look m them, though 
tbe\ were a long ‘Can this be the mail wdiom 
1 trusted and treated as a brother ' ’ 

He could beai no more lie gave a great 
gasp, made a clutch at his 110011 , and staggered 
b.n k like a drunken man towards the door, those 
three .vcm-mg faces still following linn w ith then 
eyes Suddenly, a strong hand, which seemed 
at once to support and to hold him, was thrust i 
under his arm, and a voice said in his ear 
‘Ciyitain Away,’you must consider jour.,elf my 
pj-ibonei 1 hold a warrant ioi your arre.-l on 
a charge of’- 

But Captain Avory heard no more ; for the 
, only time in his life, he had fainted. At this 
point- h- maj well pass from our sight for 
vvoi 

Mr SatyJrne could not be persuaded to take 
any legal proceedings against his cousin ‘I 
cannot forget that Lucius and I were like 
brothers, together when we were boys,’ he said ; 
‘and whatever may have been his errors and 
misfortunes since that time, ho is still my nearest 
Ji vffig relative. He will be sulliciently punished 
•wllflWit my adding to the burden be will have 
to burn ’ 

But the Stork Iusurrfnce Company tuok no 
such merciful 'View of Captain Avory’s mis- 
demeanoqj*. They had a duty to perform to 
themselves and the public, and they performed it. 
On this point it is unnecessary to say more. 


Mrs Avory disappeared as completely as though 
'no such person hud ever been m existence. She 
could scarcely fail to read in the newspapers 
*tbc account of her husband’s arrest and examina¬ 
tion ; and not knowing how far the law might 
choose to take cognisance of her share in the 
matter, she probably decided that the wisest thing 
sli£ could do would be to drop out of sight as 
quietly and unobtrusively as possible. 

Bus}* Groote was unoth'tr individual who was 
seen no more m those parts which had known 
him best; wlule Hoagies, it is pleasant to relate, 
has long ago been levelled to the ground. 

Mr Saverne was a man who occasionally did 
things which other people would rarely think 
of doing, lie sought out little Florrie Kadgrove, 
and finding her to be a clever and interesting 
thild, lie caused her to be educated at his expense, 
and later on, he set her fairly on her w ay in life. 
Tt is a good thing to know that she has not 
lulled to do credit to Ins generosity. 

ELVES, BIX IBS, AND WITCHES. 
Tkkrk is a small blue lake at the foot of 
sour* of the Welsh mountains which the uncicut 
; inhabitants, descended* from the old DrunhcaJ 
j school, suppose to be The abode of the fairies, 
i Tli use old Britons, driven out from their Eng¬ 
lish homes by the iti\ading Romans, and seek¬ 
ing shelter and safety among the Welsh and 
Cornish fastnesses, held many superstitious fancies. 
They saw tokms and (harms in all nature, and 
believed us truly in good and bad spirits, m 
raw hiewuii sprites and pi vies, in witches and 
wizaids, and the macliillations ol the Evil One, 
as they did in their law-giving Druids, their 
lutes, and their legend-singing b,u\K Nature 
w'as their book of the unknown, behind whose 
unturned pages lurked things beyond their simple 
comprehension. A biuve and fearless nation to 
foes that they could face openly, yet were they 
the veriest eowaids before the slightest and most 
harmless filing m nature that they, m then 
ignorance, failed to account for. Thus, then 
pixies and their sprites visited many houses ; and , 
m nearly every lane and hedgerow h.ul thcii 
haunts, and under many of the wade-spreading 
trees did they dance their midnight dunce and 
hold their fairy revels. They visited the milk- 
pails and upset their contents, and tliej* turned 
the cream, and prevented its churning into butter. 
They rode the horses left in the fields at night 
until thej r half killed them, and they used for 
these mad rides the hairs pulled from the unfor¬ 
tunate animals’ necks or tails, twisted into stirrups 
to rest their tiny feet in. They led astray those 
people whom they found abroad after nightfall; 
and the only remedy to secure safety from their 
pranks was to turn some article of clothing upon 
the body. They stole or changed children who , 
had been left in their cradles, and they invari¬ 
ably appeared dressed in rags 
But these were pix ies of the mischievous order; 
there were others—the good and industrious 
—who worked at tkfc looms all night and did 
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the washing for any family which they hap-^ 
penetl to take a fancy to, or they busied them¬ 
selves by thrashing the corn in the barns; but 
one and all of this hard-working sort were ragged 
and dirty; and the mortals to whom they rendered 
such valuable assistance, upon finding out to 
whom they were indebted, in gratitude supplied i 
them with gay new clothes ; and the pixjes* m 
seeming delight donned these garments, and 
departed, singing as they went—- 

Now the pixies’ work is done, 

We take our clothes and oft' wo run. 

And off they did run indeed, for their kind olfues 
for ever afterwards ceased. ‘ 

So much for the pranks of the pixie 1 ' The 
witches were quite another kind of thing ; and if 
offended, would cast an ‘evil eye’ upon the cattle 
or the family of the offending one.' Jn that case 
the cattle died, and the family became sick, and 
sometimes died also. Thus, to guard against 
the evil that one witch worked, another was 
propitiated, and gave a couiitcr-eliann, that alle¬ 
viated, or entirely removed the ills worked by 
her sister-witch Some witches assumed the 
forms of dogs, hares, and cats, as in the well- 
known legend of J’endle Forest, in eonM'.juencc 
of which talc as told by the Jtobinsons, eighteen 
persons were tried at Lancaster, and seventeen 
of these unfortunate creatures were found -.'niltv 
of witchcraft, and six out of that ■■ ». • f »r 
feited their lives upon tin* scaffold. 

‘The Lancashire. Witches/ still a standing toant, 
of the county, given with brimming glasses, leads 
Rome of us to forget for a time the bonnie girls 
to whom the term applies in these our davs, and 
to allow our thought’s to wander i.u back into the 
past, when, in place of the mills and factories, 
the land was covered with giant trees gor^e, 
and bracken, and the deer and other wild animals 
roved at will m their picturesquely beautiful 
domain, wherein the foot of man seldom tiod. 

A ml musing of those bygone days when Penile 
was one of the hugest forests of our isle, we foiget 
the handsome lasses of the eountv, and muse on 
the legend of the forest wherein the Invell first 
finds its source. 

Do yon, my readers, know how the tales 
of the wood-cutters were credited by a super¬ 
stitious nation 9 — how, m a violent storm m 
Pendle Forest, Robinson said that he saw by the 
flashing of the lightning the terrible witch of 
the forest pert hed upon a high crag, and that lie 
felt liur cat rubbing itself against his logs, and 
that the oat expressed itself in good English, and 
informed him that the witch would meet him at 
Malkin Tower 'l Then the legend proceeds to tell 
that young Robinson went into the forest the 
night before his father’s journey, and that he saw 
two beautiful greyhounds " *th collars of gold 
about their necks; and while he admired the 
dogs, a hare came upon the scene, and lie, seeing 
so good an opportunity for a hunt, tried to urge 
on the dogs, and even struck them to compel them 
to do his bidding ; but m spite of all his emfoav- 
ours, the dogs remained passive ; and while lie 
looked in w’onder at them, one was suddenly 
transformed into the witch''of the forest, and the 


other iiVto a little boy. Young Robinson went on 
to state that the witch forced him f to remain 
wdiere he w r as, and even offered him money to 
keep silence ; hut her money he refused ; and 
then immediately the little boy was transformed 
into a white horse, and young Robinson was 
placed in front of the witch upon its hack, and it 
galloped ofF to a place in the forest known as tffe 
spot where ‘the wit<Ins’ Sahhatli’ was celebrated. 
At this place, about lilty witches wen* assembled ; 
and a young woman presented Robinson with a 
steak set upon a golden dish ; but lu* was unable 
to eat it on account of the taste, which was quite 
disgusting. Subsequently he found himself in a 
barn, when* there were six witches, who were 
eng.tgcd pulling ropes suspended from the ceiling, 
by which the choicest and lidlest articles of food 
do*cend<?d. Then a great caldron was procured, 
and the wit« lie's performed «*aml used various 
incantations around it; during which ceremony 
Robinson managed to escape, and was pursued by 
the whole troop of witclie% 

The tale runs, that after In* nduiutire, voimg 
Rohin-on became ill, and raved fur a whole 
week about witches; ,whereupon, me tale of his 
adventures getting wind, eighteen poor women 
were tried for the offence of witchcraft. One 
of the unfortunate creatures was so much 
frightened, that she imagined she was actu¬ 
al] v a witch, and is said to have made ceitain 
• onfes'siona before her death relifcjve to her deal- 
mi's with the Evil One 

Still, though all our island teemed with the 
tales of the, supernatural, the most credited and 
renowned tales of elves, pixie 1 -, sprit witches, 
and the like appear to have had tliur origin 
along the western parts of our island, and more 
purlieuhuly in Wales. Some historians, however, 
asenbe our great poet Shakspeaix/s ideas con¬ 
cerning fairy elves to have originated m the Isle 
ot Wight, when* many tales of these, little 
creatures’ doings wore current at the Jinn; of his 
supposed visit to that garden of Kngl.u 1 Rut it 
is not to 1)0 wondered at that tin* Welsh should 
hold many supei stations faueie.-. Ancient Entous 
as they were, they believed impTH^v «n the 
Driudieal egg inclosed ill gold i>:<*i a*> ■ .1 the 
nceks of thou* priests, i’lmy tells us that this 
egg was the d I n,**- Vn;* badge of the Druids, 
that it was <1 t‘ ■ n •' 1 aftiD, that its shell 

was a cartilaginous ■ u i . r.i: *« lull of little 
cavities like those upon the arms of the polypus. 
The origin is said to have been deiived from 
serpents, a i mm her of whom entwined themselves 
together, and whose hissing sent up the egg into 
the air, where it was caught ere falling to the 
ground. The person who caught the substance 
used a clean white linen cloth for the purpose, 
and was mounted upon a very fleet horse ; and 
hav mg secured his prize, he galloped off at. head¬ 
long speed, pursued by the angry serpents, which 
stayed not their chase until they reached running 
waiter. If the egg was genuine, it was incased in 
gold, and would then swim against the stream, 
The power of the egg was considered mira<&t«tis, • 
and those who wore it were insured against 
almost every known evil. The belief in it was 
certainly sincere, for the great Lrunlical temples 
of Avebury, Stonehenge, and of Carnap in Brit¬ 
tany, together with many others, were dedicated 
to the worship of the sun and the serpent 
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But the tyiles that were the most plcastAt were 
those concerning the pranks or kindly actions of 
the littlo people, and it is to these that the following 
legend relates. The tale that wo now have to do 
with is, of course, only a fairy tale relating to a 
family ot good pixies who dwelt beyond a Welsh 
late under the shadow of lofty hills—Avernus, as 
the Mabinogi, or fables of the Welsh, call these 
littlo sprites. Well! On the first d.iy ol May, 
man£, many j’cars ago, after the poor Britons 
had boon compelled to give up the hills and 
valleys, the woodlands and meadow-land, the 
rivers and streams, of dear old England, and 
hurry for shelter to the more secure fastnesses 
of Wales, away from their Korn an invaders, there 
was a door in the rocks that 0 |K?ned < lose down 
to the water. This door gave access to Jho fairy 
domain ; and if apy curious mortal wished to 
penetrate the secrets ol‘ this abode of the little 
lolh , lie must ctons the water oi* this first day 
of May, and enter the door, where he would 
find a f.iirv page in attendance, who evinced his 
readiness to conduct the visitor to the favourite 
haunt of the fairy queen and her court. Follow¬ 
ing the page, the visitor observed winding 
pas* ages spread out in every direction from a 
common centre. These were carpeted with the 
so I test mosses, .some of a bright emerald given 
<oloiir, others of a rich brown and yellowish 
tint. The fe»t # of the visitor KUik with noise¬ 
less triad upon this velvet-^ike <arpet, which 
was sotlcr and thicker than tin* richest velvet- 
pih of our day. Traversing one of those pas¬ 
sage-, the fairy page panned, and tapped with a 
small wand upon what looked to the visitor to 
be a massive wall of Unity rock. Once he tapped, 
and paused to listen ; then again lie gave lus 
summons, and waited fin the same length of 
time ; then again he repeated his knocking. At 
this. Ins third summons, the rock opened m llie 
shape ol a door, which swung open upon in¬ 
visible hingOR ; and the page immediately stepped 
inrw.ml into the enchanted precincts, and beck¬ 
oned to his guest to follow him, which the. 
mortal immediately did, when the door was 
closed behind him. Thus they found them¬ 
selves in i; beautiful passage or corridor, the 
roof of which was covered with magnificent 
stalactites of all, shapes and sizes, that glittered 
and sparkled with all the hues of a rainbow, and 
seemed to emit sparks and Hashes ot light as 
they were parsed. As the visitor followed his 
guide through this winding passage, he caught 
glimpses of numberless other passages diverging 
t lrom it. Each and all were decorated with 
Hashing stalactites of quaint And artistic forms. 
The lloors of some wore strewn with fine spark¬ 
ling sand*; while others were paved with polished 
black, tvliitc, or speckled marbles, or shining 
spar. 1 )ivergitig at length into one of these, the 
visitor * stood in awestruck admiration at the 
wonders displayed before him ; for there, in 
wiVl profuse confusion, lay bright violet nmothv -ts 
.•sjjjjlgred promiscuously over bed-, ol cpierahL, j 
looking like enormoua violets blossoming amongst 
a wealth of bright green leaves. Farther on 
w ere sapphires,/gain aiflongst masses of emeralds, ■ 
their pale-blue colour representing the pretty j 
modest little pimpernel. ! 

Turning to the other side, the visiter beheld ! 
corresponding beds of gems, with masses of ] 


emeralds for the foundation; but with flowers 
represented by the ruby and garnet, in place of 
geranium and other stars of earth of a scarlet or 
pinkish hue. Still further on the diamond flashed 
out its light like so many glow-worms half-hidden 
•amongst the grass and leaves ; while further still, 
the yellowish tints of the amber clearly showed 
itself like vast beds of marigolds, or the yellow 
cup-Ilvwers that children call orange and lemon. 
Then tne fairy llower-gardtn ended, and the sea- 
garden commenced ; bright-red, yellow, brown, or 
green seaweeds making themselves conspicuous, 
studded with sprays of reel, pink, and white coral. 
Then further on pearls of all sizes, sort**, and 
shapes hung in bushes and sea-trees, looking like 
tlie snowball bushes .of our gardens. Amongst 
all this fairy bcoik; rose trickling, sparkling foun¬ 
tains ; and behind the boughs of the sea-plants 
peeped grottos and caves formed of pearl and 
bright-coloured shells. 

At length if rippling lake appeared in view, 
with a fairy skiff moored thereon, m waiting for 
the visitor. Entering this trail little craft, it was 
pushed out from shore into the dancing waves of 
the lake, over which it skimmed lightly, until its 
keel .grated upon the shining winds ol an island. 
On this island was the home and castle of the 
Tylwyth Teg or Fair JrVunily; and on the shore, 
for the purpose of welcoming a mortal visitor, 
stood the fairy queen with all the members ot her 
court. The beautiful little lady with all her train 
advauced to welcome the stranger, who was struck 
with such marvellous beauty, which was so far 
beyond mortal conception. The visitor m amaze- 
mint landed, and the queen with all her courteous 
subjects commenced to show him all the beauties 
of their fairy domain. They first led him through 
wonderful gardens, where grew the finest and 
rarest ol flowers, some ot which they plucked 
and presented to him. The wonderful perfume of 
some of these odorous flowers almost intoxicated 
the visitor ; observing which, the fairy company 
hastened to lead him away from their (lower to 
their fruit gardens, where he regaled himself with 
the sweetest and most luscious fruits imaginable. 
Subsequent to this the little people entertained 
him with exquisite music and foretold things 
that would happen in the future. 

This mortal was allowed to help himself to 
anything he saw, but was warned that evil would 
befall him if he ventured to earn any of the 
enchanted things away. And thus it. once hap¬ 
pened that one of the visitors of the Tylwyth Teg 
secreted one of the fairy (lowers to carry away 
with him. The faints, who knew all about it, let 
Inm depart, showing him every courtesy until 
they closed their doors after him. When he 
reached mortal ground the (lower had disappeared, 
and ho had lost his senses. Never after this dis¬ 
obedience to their commands did the Fair Family 
open tlicir grounds to mortals. Soft sweet music 
is occasionally heard proceeding from the enr banted 
spot in sweet summer mornings, when the birds 
are twittering and calling to each other to awake ; 
or on some dewy night when the stars are brightly 
twinkling in the sky, waiting to welcome their 1 
queen—the Silver Moon—but the Fair Family 
tnchiaelves never appear. 

It is said that the inhabitants of that part of 
the country tried to do away with the fairies and 
their enchanted hom&, thinking no good came of 
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harbouring such uncanny folk. But of the truth 
of tin a I cannot say, and let us indulge in the 
romantic hope that the little people are still 
enjoying their lives among their fruit and flower 
and gem gardens. 


DUBIOUS M A It It IA G E S. 

According to Home of the novel* of tlie f present 
day, it is only the lovely nymphs of seventeen or 
eighteen, and the fascinating swains of three or 
lour and twenty, wlm have any business to tbiuk 
of matrimony. The poor plain onus, or those 
who have passed the meridian ol life, are looked 
upon as completely shelved; the hymeneal torch 
is not to be lit lor them, and the little god ol 
Love passes them over with contempt. But is 
this really the fact ? 

On the contrary, there were never more extra¬ 
ordinary contradii tions than we find in the 
lihLory of marriages; we see women marrying 
men young enough to be their grandsons , crabbed 
Age and Youth olLon live loirctlier in perfect 
harmony ; and May and December are constantly 
united with the happiest results. Almost every 
marriage is a lime-days’ wonder, and creates 
miifh astonishment, speculation, and lilting up ol 
hands. Quite recently, a Dorsetshire cleigyman 
oi eighty years of age electrified Ins congrega¬ 
tion by publishing Ins own banns in the parish 
church. It is always necessary to he prepared 
; for these surprises. The blind, deal, halt, and i 
i maimed, arc not exempt iroin the contagion of 
matrimony ; and ho far from youth and loveli¬ 
ness being the only victims of Hymen, we find 
some of the loveliest women consigned to single- 
hlesseclness ; w T hile their less iavoured sister-, are 
happy wives and mother.- The parti c ulars of 
many curious marriages are not revealed to the 
public; but during the last century, less reti¬ 
cence was observed in the matter; the age* 
ol the respective parties were frequently put 
down without reserve, and Llie fortunes of the 
ladies were mentioned willi much unction and 
gusto. 

Among these announcements, a few of the 
more remarkable are worth selecting. Here is 
one from an old magazine for ,1 une 1778: 

* A few days ago, was married at St Bridget’s 
Church, in Chester, Mr GVorge Harding, aged 
one hundred and seven, to Mrs Catherine Wood¬ 
ward, aged eighty-threc. So singular a union 
could not fail of exciting the admiration and 
surprise of a numerous congregation, liefoiv whom 
the ceremony -was performed. The bridegroom 
served in the army thirty-nine years, during the 
reigns of Queen Anne, George L, and part of 
George II. He iB now particularly hearty, in 
great spirits, and retains all his faculties to an 
extraordinary perfection. Tlits is his fifth wife ; 
the last one he married in his one hundred 
and fifth year; and he is Mrs Woodward’s 
fourth husband. It is also worthy of obser¬ 
vation tbul the above old mail's diet Inn been 
.t 
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ior tli$ last thirty years past chiefly buttermilk 
boiled with a little flour, and bread and cheese.’ 
As a pendant to this, wo come across another 
announcement u few years later : ‘ Mr Tlminas 
Dawson, of Northallerton, aged ninety,* to Mi»s 
Golightly, a bouncing damsel of sixty-four. T|ps 
anxious bridegroom had been a widower almost 
six weeks.’ 

As instance ^ of youth and age going together, 
wo may give llie ca-v of ‘Mrs Horn, an agreeable 
widow with a genteel iortune, aged seventy-nine, 
who married Mr William Sleptoe, aged about 
tlmty ’ We are again startled by the following 
announcement m the month of January J805 : 

‘ At Tyiemoulh Chun h, a young man about 
twenty-three to a woman aged eighty-six, who 
had been' tin; mother of seventeen thildien. 
Notwithstanding Hie banns had been but twite 
published, the experienced lady rep ami to the 
clnmh, where slit; was soon joined bv her level, 
and declared she would not leave u without hei 
t mind. She waited till the forenoon service was 
over, during which time she wa- frequently 
requested to leave the ve«trv, but all to no < fie/; 
She complained bitterly 7 at lier negligence m 
having forgotten to bring her pocket bottle and 
tobac co-pipe with her. The 1 ill deg loom ap<>l<> 
gi.vd for not being ‘acquainted with lie- form <»i 
the church, as he had never beui in on * ,.jinv he 
was christened ; and if appeal an cet tould be 
believe/1, water did not. seem to Jiave been up-n 
bis face since that period. 

We find another cuiiou- marriage, wln-h is 
announced m the following teium. ‘Laltly, at 
Newcastle, Mr Silvortop to Mrs Pearson r l lus 
is the third time that tin laxly ha- bum Ik lure 
the altar in the character of a bride, ami fhm 
lias been something remarkable in eat li oi her three 
connubial engagt menfs Jfer first lm-luml via- 
a Quaker; her second, a J toman Catholic; ami 
h* r thud is a i‘rolestaut of the established thur. h. 
Eie li liu-band was twice her age At sixtu-n, 
she married a gentleman of thirty-twi.; at thirty, 
she took one of sixty , and nfiw, at forty-two, 
she is umted to a gentleman of eighty-four’ 

A great sen-ation was created in the year 
1778 by the marriage of the then celebrated 
lemale historian, Mrs Catherine Macaulay, who 
wan far ml valued in years, with a surgeon’s 
mate, under age, of the name of Graham. Mrs 
Macaulay was quite a literary liones and Dr 
Wil-v.n, an elderly and learned admirer- of her 
talents, liad actually built a bouse for her, called 
Albert House; this he presented to her with 
furniture and a valuable library. .lie even went 
so far as to have medals struck in her honour. 
Great, therefore, was the amazement among#.,#’/.*' 
literary and fashionable world of Bath when 
Mrs Macaulay, who had ^always been eonsideied 
a rock of sense by her friends, made this extra¬ 
ordinary match. 

In Mr Giulworth’s interesting book, Round about 
Jhadfo.d , be mentions the low status of the 
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colliers of % Wibsey in the year 1851, afd says 
that the humiliating spectacle of the wedding 
of ‘Johnny and Betty’ w not yet forgotten, nor 
the collection of oddities and absurdities that 
passed through the streets of Bradford m that 
year, oif the way to the parish church. On a 
(ouple of yards of painted calico, the secret of 
all this rejoicing was told iu the following 
words • 

• At John's ami Tiotty’B wedding. 

We will merry be, 

Bor Johnny's sixty-five, 

And Betty’s seventy-Lhtee ! 

Mr (ludworth also relates that the incumbent 
of Wilsdon, Mr Barber, was once called upon to 
perforin a ‘marriage iu trust.’ There was a 
person living at llaworth parish known by the 
name of ‘Moos o’ Lula.,’ Monos linvThg per¬ 
suaded a woman to take him ‘for bellir, for 
worse,' they appeared at \Yjtalen»('hunli to be 
married , bulwlin tlie knot was tied, tie* happy 
c tuple had no money to pay the fee-.! Moses 
promised to pay the reverend gentleman in i 
h ,'nu.s, and honestly kept hia word. This reminds 
>is of a couple wiio, not hyvmg the wherewithal 
In buy a wedding-ring, the large key of the 
ihur-h door had to he temporarily used for the 
purpose. 

lielend was not behind hand in the oddity of 
it mainug's; we come acioss whole clusters of 
iheiii m Walkers Uibirnntn Maqtr^uc. Among 
lliem are the following ‘Mi*John Hobart), of 
I’.Jlym iiidnil, (’-miily 1 ml>lm, »iged twenty, to 
Mis Flood of t.ud |da->, aged rigid y-Hx ’ ‘The 
Lev Athu'aeiUs liming, .iged evh1\-two, to 
I-li*-, Cut, ,i"i-1 twenty-1 wo, an agiveabl-* young 
nd\,wilh a fortune of lifuen thoiifun-l pound-rii 
"Mi 1 behind', g t loner, In Mis*-’ Mary 1 toper.! 
VUe hjidegroom is m the si\tv-M<*mid your of 
J:i age, and five feet loin niches high, thebiule 
e.-ed twenty-one, and only two feet eleven niches 
m height’ 

A mat'll in In'll life In tween a ceil tuu 
1 1 »wa**ei Huches and a handsome Irishman, 
Mr Mu-sey, created a great deal of hearf- 
h.iu.ng and envy, llanhury William,, one of 
the reject- -1 hintors, composed some very spiteful ; 
ver-i-s on the occasion. 

The problem how to immarry a couple was 
attempted hv a "clergyman in the West Killing 
of Aoikshire in the veal* 1805. lie found out | 
o.i inquiry th.it he had married a young man 
and woman who were brother and *i*t-r by I 
man ...go (probably a deceased wife’s sister) The 
i lei’gyman, afraid that lie might ho punished for 
•uniting this couple, attempted* to unmarry them 
b\ faking the bnde’s bonnet from lier head and 
plycn.j tli** clnm h Bible thereon; but the charm 
was imb so*oo,sliil; and the loving pair firmly 
ienisled the innovation of undoing the hymeneal 
knot. • 

Some very curious changes of names have 
taken place in’marriage. In Derbyshire, there 
j ioift l ives a woman who has been married 
* tWW^t inios. Her maiden name was Mndgooso 
—quite a common one in that locality - she 
changed it first for Huff; oi Fo\, then for that 
ol Goodlad, atfd finally settled down as Mrs 
Derbyshire. A Mr Bacon was once married to 
a Miss Beans; aid a Miss Pane •n#rriod a 
Mr Glass. Abundant instances of the same 


sort might be multiplied; hut enough have 
lieen given to show how strangely things some¬ 
times work out in the important matter of 
matrimony. 


DKOLL DEFINITIONS. 

An*iy|ca, says a clever writer, that can be best 
express*! in one line you may bo sure is a 
good one. ‘An idea well focused will bum a 
hole clean through creation,’ he adds ; ‘ but most 
people can't define a knot-hole without taking 
ft page to do it m and spoiling a ten-foot plank 
besides.’ Hoping to spare, both the plank and 
the page, we ventur* some gossip on definitions 
ot a humorous nature. 

The word gossip was amusingly illustrated by 
•'the child who said: ‘It’s when nobody don’t 
-do nothing, and somebody goes and tells ol it’ 
No marvel that gossip flourishes when we are 
reminded of the shortness of life—only four 
letters— ‘three-quarters of it a “lie,” and half of 
it an “if.’'’ There arc wil, humour, and satire 
in that desinption. Wit and humour are said 
to he the ‘seasoning of a^eiy-day life and satire, 
according to Swill, who ought to know, ‘is a 
sort of gla-s wherein beholders gcucially discover 
evei\body’s laio hut then own, which is tlic 
ieuson so few are offended with it’ ‘True 
sarcasm i* in the point, not in the shaft of the 
arrow’,’ says the author who defined a sarcastic 
wit as ‘a kind oi human polecat’ ‘A jest has 
the advantage of sarcasm, that it is something 
sharp enough t<> be noticed, and not rude enough 
t» be ic ented- -.omething that a tool admires, 
and a wise man laugh-, at.’ 

‘The glory, jest, an-1 riddle oi the world,’ ears 
a pout, ‘is man.’ Mankind is divided by a 
philosopher into ‘those who know but little, those 
who know lefts and those who know nothing at 
•ill.’ Nothing, by the way, used t-> 1« defined 
as a ‘iootless stocking without a leg;’ hut a 
cooper’s little son lately gave his idea of nothing 
a, a ‘ buuglmle without a barrel aiound it.’ A 
tyiant has been hit off as ‘one who never puts 
a stop to Ins sentences,’ and ‘one who kills 
worms lest they turn.’ ‘An egotist who loves 
his fellow-man for himseli alone,' i.s a terse 
reckoning up of a cannibal. ‘A genius,’ we are 
told, ‘cun run anybody rise's machine, but can’t 
run his own for liall what it is worth;’ and an 
antiquary ‘is commonly a clover fellow enough, 
who can sc* no value m an iron kettle until 
time has made it worthless by knocking a hole 
in the bottom* of it.’ ‘A prophet is a good 
guebser who getB things wrong four times out 
of five, and whose excuses for his failure.-* are 
more ingenious than his prophecies.’ ‘A prig is 
a lellow who is always making von a present 
of his opinions.’ ‘A successful man is one who 
Mv^icds and lets other lolks quarrel over the 
theory of it.’ ‘A dandy is a sort of football for 
men, and a pincushion lor women.’ 

‘Knights of the •Iuli * aie Aunt-Sally-men; ’ 
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ami ‘ clothes-observers—tailors/ The definition 
of an angler is well known, but every one is 
not aware that the ‘complete angler i- -Euclid,* 
A lawyer is said to be ‘ a man who disproves the 
proverb that balking dogs do not bite; * and a* 
polite man is ‘one who listens with interest to 
things he knows all about when they arc b?ing 
told by a person who knows nothing about diem.’ 
One notion of a bachelor is ‘a man who has 
lost the opportunity of making a woman miser¬ 
able;’ while another is—‘a sour grape hanging 
by the twig of obstinacy on a wall of great 
expectations.’ ‘ A delicate parcel * is a humorous 
idea of *a lovely young -lady wrapped up m 
herself;’ ‘silent thunder’ a comical one for a 
wordless woman; and ‘ matchless women ’ for 
maiden aunts. 

Amongst scores of definitions * of love, * the 
toothache of the heart’ is easy to remember. 
An American writer declares love at first sight 
to be ‘the greatest labour-saving machine the 
world ever saw.* ‘A factory where honeymoons 
arc made to order,’ is a matrimonial agency; 
and a wedding-ring is ‘a domestic circle’ ‘A 
hasty match’ has been wittily hit otf as ‘a! 
loo.'C affair (Lucifer);’ while the man who j 
marries happily may be said to bo ‘trans¬ 
ported for life’ As a coloured wife lias been 
called a ‘black tie,’ a red-haired girl’s marriage 
may he described as a ‘Vesuvian match.’ In 
answer to the qiWion, ‘What is the meaning 
of matrimony f> a youngster said : ‘ 1 don’t know 
exactly, but mother says she has had enough 
of it.’ 

Children, as many find to their eo.-t, are 
‘running expenses’ and ‘household Loops;’ the 
baby’s '*ry being ‘a call to arms.’ The price 
of a family cradle is ‘ hush-money; ’ while 
‘home-rule,’ ns many a husband acknowledges, 

‘ is petticoat government.’ 

‘Gas,’ according to a boy who was watching a 
distended balloon, ‘is melted wind.’ Sleep is ‘an 
armistice in the battle of hiebut a boy called 
snoring, ‘sleeping out loud.’ A little Scohh 
girl, in answer to * What is patience % ’ answered 
* Bide a wee anil dmna weary.’ 

While a phonograph ‘speaks lor itself,’ a tele¬ 
phone mil) not inaptly be termed ‘a sound 
investment;’ and a heliograph, ‘a Hash friend’ 
A lighthouse suggests a ‘light-headed friend to be 
avoided.’ 

Good nonsense wo are reminded is ‘good sense 
in disguise;’ and gravity, ‘the wisdom of fools.’ 
‘Velocity,’ to quote a young pupil, ‘is what a 
man puts a hot plate down with.’ ‘Congealed 
light’ is an odd description of a crystal; and 
‘striking oil’ not a bad one of harpooning a 
whale ; while * the world’s drop-scene ’ would be 
a scene-painter’s idea of Niagara Falk 

A proverb lias been defined as a saying witl out 
an author. Impossible things are said to be 
‘those things that have not been discovered yet,’ 
by a writer who also declare* that ‘ we can’t define 
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our owii happiness without making -ot look sus¬ 
picious.’ Curiosity is ‘the desire of knowing 
what is unknown for that reason alone.’ Idleness 
is defined as ‘hard work to those who are n8t 
used to it, and dull work to those who ark 
Medicine, said a medical student, ‘is the art of, 
killing people without necessitating the inter!Vr- ’ 
dice of the police.’ 

Perseverance ‘is the son of faith, the twin- 
brother of pluck, and the grandfather of success.’ 
Pluck is ‘a nice compound of pride, vanity, and 
virtue.’ Luck is ‘the lazy man’s logic;’ oppor¬ 
tunity being another name for good-luck. ‘Im- 
irdilation is exceedingly disposed to run away 
\\ ih Kca-oii, which is a very light rider, easily 
shaken ofl.’ ‘Truth is the only thing that ean’t 
be mi plowed upon;’ and wisdom, in a child’s 
opinion, is ‘information of tli£ brain.’ ‘A lie is 
nimble of foot, but short in the wind, and can 
travel in one’dav farther than it can get bade 
in two’ ‘Impudence is the efleit ot too little 
knowledge, and mode-tv oiten the effect of too 
much;’ while false dignity is ‘the effect of new 
dothes, no biams, and mud. victuals’ True 
happiness consists ‘either in being somebody else, 
or hiving what you cannot get; consequently, 
there is not enough to go round.’ 
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At a recent meeting of the Anthropological 
Society, Mrs Bryant, I) Sc., read a paper con¬ 
cerning the Chiuaekrs of (Children, which was 
remarkable lor its originality, and w.e, rnoieou-r, 
of a most interesting nature. A dass of guL 
whose age averaged thiiteeii years \uie directed 
to describe from memory a certain objed, such 
as a picture or a room. The information which 
was sought from their answers was their powei a 
of perception, of inference, and of imagination. 
The moot noteworthy result was that due to 
a faculty which Mrs Bryant < alls emotionalism 
The emotional girls, who in their description used 
Midi adjectives as * beautiful,’ ‘loioly,’ ‘sweet,’ 
Ac., showed a deficiency hi more \aluable traits 
of dial a< ter, and it would seem that in these 
tnses emotion superseded thought. These tests 
would, it is believed, prove valuable in education 
and m the choice of a profession. We are inclined 
to think that il it were possible to extend this 
new system of tests to the higher intellectual 
faculties, and thus supersede the ordinary com¬ 
petitive examination method of selecting candi¬ 
dates for public appointments, we should have 
fewer square pegs in round holes. 

Diving operations for the recovery of'treasure 
which the sea has swallowed lip are always 
invested with peculiar interest. Tn February 
last, tk steamship A Iphomo XTI. sank in tutr-ty- 
five and a half fathoms of water at Point Gando, 
Grand Canary, and with her went down into 
the deep one hundred thousand ^pounds in gold. 
Divers from England were sent out in the hope 
that thin treasure might be recovered. After 
blowing up the upper part of the wreck, the 
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bullion-roor^ was reached, and one of tlif boxes 
of gold was recovered. A telegram was lately 
i received by the Marine Insurance Company to 
tffe effect, that the recovery of the remainder 
oC the treasure is certain. It is notewoithy that 
the diver who was instrumental in recovering 
tills first box of gold from a depth of more than 
one hundred and.fifty feet is the same man who, 
by aid of the Ficuss diving apparatus, stopped 
the flooding of the Severn Tunnel a ) ear or so 
ago. It may be remembered that a certain 
iron door in the drainage tunnel had inadvert¬ 
ently been left open. Jt was situated a quarter 
of a nnlo from tlio shaft; aud this brave fellow, 
v> hose name is Lambert, crept that distance 
through a narrow passage full of water, and 
closed that door. /This act enabled the pump- 
to overcome the volume of watyp vfliich was 
flooding the pit, und the completion of the 
tunnel was proceeded with. 

Sir Theodore Martin has recently published 
some particulars of the lead-mining industry in 
Wale-, which "how wlint disastrous results can be 
brought about by foreign competition. The im¬ 
ports of lead into this country have been for the 
past tluee years .09,000, 121,000, and 180,000 
tons m»perlively. This ore <ame chiefly from 
Spain, where thf mines are not so deep as the 
Wel-.h mines, and where the*bed. workmen are 
paid only fourteen pence a day. As a result, one 
hundred aud sixty-seven lead mines have been 
closed in tins country, and many thousands of 
miners have been thrown idle. 

' A remarkable instance of the power of the sea 
in cutting through the hardest rock is afforded 
by the disappearance of a huge mass of basalt, 
which, until lately, formed a landmark for sailors 
on the coast of Pcnmatk. Tins rock, or cliff, 
which was about one hundred feet high, rose out 
of the water, and had the appearance of a monk, 
lienee its name, Munken. A portion of it fell last 
year; and now the remainder has been cut oil 
just below the water-line, forming a dangerous 
reef. Floating ice-blocks have no doubt helped 
the waves to cut through the mass. 

According to Lfl Nature, prizes are being offered 
by flu* IJremeu Aluminium and Magnesium Manu¬ 
factory for tlu* two best lamps for burning mag¬ 
nesium. This offer is prompted by the discovery 
that magnesium can be produced by electrolysis 
* at a price much less than that at w Inch it has 
hitherto been purchasable. Magnesium as an 
illuminant has until now been used only for cx- 
pmmeiftaLwork, where a very blight and actinic 
ligfit hfts^ been required for a short period. The 
most common form of magnesium lamp is one 
in which the metal, in the hum of nbbou, is 
delivered by clockwotk at a regular speed to 
the mouth of a* tube which forms the point of 
ignition. 

•^dpomespoudent of the British Medical Journal 
writes concerning a ‘remedy for sea-sickness, 
which in the case of hit *>on seems to have been 
successful. The# traveller stinted for Calcutta 
on October 5th, taking with him a solution of 
liydrochlorate of engine ; and he subs^uently 
wrote from Port SaicT as follows: ‘ Siuling on 


Monday, I was ill on Tuesday night and Wednes¬ 
day morning, but quite well between the attacks. 
Once more, when the weather was very rough and 
the slnp rolling terribly, I felt squeamish, but two 
teaspoonfuls of the cneaine put me all right’ He 
yukls that previously, in other voyages, he has 
always suffered more than any other passenger, 
mid that he thinks the cucaine must be credited 
with ^he improvement. Perhaps some of our 
readers ^uuy have an opportunity of testing the 
efficiency of cur.line, aud of kindly reporting. 
The subject is an important one. 

It would seem, from a Report furnished to 
the Academy of Science by the chief of the Paris 
Municipal Laboiatorj, that genuine brandy is 
hemming a ran* commodity even in France itself. 
For the ten years prT-cedmg the year 1850, the 
quantity of alcohol distilled annually in that 
conntiy averaged twenty-five million gallons, and 
the major part of this was obtained in the foim 
of brandy from wine. Now, although the total 
amount of spirit distilled is more than doubled, 
the juice of the grape does not contribute half 
a million gallons to the sum. The #est comes 
irom grain, cider, peuy, beetroot, mobiles, and 
potatoes This inleiior kind ol spirit is not 
properly rectified, and l* charged with poisonous 
agents of the most deaXly character. The com¬ 
piler ol this Report, M. Girard, attributes the 
increase of insanity in certain localities wholly 
to these imitations of French brandy. Our 
loaders may perhaps be ignorant of the fad 
that thousands of gallons of raw grain spirit are 
sent to France from this country, to lie doctored, 
and returned as genuine French biandy. 

It is becoming difficult to point to any article 
which cannot be constructed of that useful 
material which we call paper. The ingenious 
Japanese have taught us now it can be applied 
to many of our domestic wants, including even 
clothing, and other manufactures which were 
hitherto believed to be inseparable from, textile 
fabrics. l*ut a Lreslau manufacturer lull turned 
it to a far more surprising purpose, m the erection 
of a factory chimney fiily feet in height. The 
blocks or biicks of winch this curious structure 
is composed are made of compressed paper pulp, 
joined together with Hilicious cement. 

We extract from lion a few particulars relating 
to the Trunsra piun Railway. This important 
line starts from Fort Micliailovski, on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea, aud leads in a south¬ 
western direction into the interior of Central 
Asia. Part of it—one hundred aud forty-three 
miles—is opened for traffic ; and a further length 
of one hundred and thirty miles, extending to 
the Persian frontier, is nearly finished. The 
various cuttings and embankments of the railway 
are constructed of sand, and m many places 
screens are erected, or hedges planted, to coun¬ 
teract sand-illifts.* The sleepers employed are 
saturated in naphtha, aud the same a^cnl supplies 
light throughout the route aud fuel for the 
engines. A scarcity of water is at present one 
of the chief obstacles to woiking the railway 

The petroleum sent from the I'nitcd States to 
tins and other countries has hitherto been sent in 
cask% The new system of exporting it in bulk 
is now being tried, and the ship (Uusader of New 
York has recently arrived m London with the 
first cargo of oil sent^over in that manner. The j 
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vessel is fitted with forty-five cylindrical tanks^ 
with a total capacity of nearly two hundred thou¬ 
sand gallons. The oil was pumped into these 
receptacles from tank-lighters in New York, and 
was pumped out again into similar lighters on 
arrival at London. Here it will he barrelled for- 
market. Should this new system prove to he 
more profitable than the older method, it .will 
doubtless be extended to the conveyance off other 
liquid cargoes. , r 

Another advance in photography is indicated 
by the new method of silver-printing by machin¬ 
ery invented by Mr John Urie of Glasgow, and just 
brought into notice in London by Messrs Marion. 
A ribbon of paper is caused to travel by clock¬ 
work, panorama fashion, beneath a negative which 
is let in to the top of a light tight box. Above the 
negative is a powerful gas-burner, which is turned 
up and down automatically, as the paper pauses 
in its passage every few seconds. The strip of 
paper, which at the end of a few minutes pears 
perhaps twenty latent images of the negative 
beneath which it has been travelling, is now 
developed . y a suitable chemical agent to make 
those images visible. The paper is then cut up 
into twenty pictures, which an* mounted onboard 
in the usual way. A special kind of paper, known 
as Alpha paper, is used in this process, and the 
results given are not only beautiful but per¬ 
manent. 

Weather-predicting, which only a few decades 
back represented a curious mixture of igno¬ 
rance and superstition, is gradually becoming a 
more and more important branch of science. 
Thoughtless people may laugh at it, and point 
to the storms prophesied from the other side of 
the Atlantic which do not always visit our shores ; 
but careful attention to statistics \\ ill show that a 
large number of the forecasts given are justified 
by subsequent events. In America itself, the 
study of the phenomena of tornadoes has been 
so successful that fanly reliable forecasts of their 
coming are now made. Mr Eddy, of the Signal 
Service Bureau, points out that out of thirty-eight 
predictions respecting coining tornadoes in April 
and June of last year, eighteen were verified. 
But the figures for this year show a far higher 
degree of accuracy. In June and July, nineteen 
were predicted, and no fewer than fifteen were 
verified. Even where actual tornadoes failed 
to appear, the occurrence of wind and hail storms 
at tlie critical periods showed that the observers 
were not far wrong. 

Following the -example of Manchester, Chester 
is now also anxious to brirg the sea within its 
reach for mercantile purposes. It has no need 
to cut a canal, for the river Dee forms a water¬ 
way, but its gradual silting up has caused Chester 
to lose its old position as an important port. 
Extensive works have already been undertaken 
to provide the ri\er with a navigable channel 
having a depth of about seventeen feet, reaching 
from the sea to the city. The works not only 
comprehend extensive dredging operations, but 
the construction of embanking walls. When 
these works are completed, large vessels will be 
able to discharge their cargoes at Chester, instead 
of sending them by rail from the Mersey. ** 

It is a curious fact that the various species of 
flat-fish so familiar in British waters are not so 
well represented in America. The National Fish 


Cultural Association have lately tried-the experi¬ 
ment of transporting a number of these fish, 
consisting of turbot, soles, and brill, to. tlie 
American coast. The greatest possible care h?.s 
been taken to make the experiment successful. 

' The fish were captured 6n the Essex toast by 
special trawlers, and were then sent by rail .to 
Liverpool, where they took their passage for New 
York in the Ounard steamship Gallia. On board 
this vessel, tanks were fitted up for the reception 
of the fish, with all the necessary apparatus for 
oxygenating and changing the water. The result 
of this experiment will be looked forward to with 
great interest. 

Some interesting details respecting the next 
great Exhibition in London have been published. 
This, the Colonial and Tndian Exhibition, will form 
the lateSl of the series of which the ‘ Fisheries * 
formed the first, and the reebnt Health Exhibi¬ 
tion the second The coming Exhibition will 
far surpass in grandeur and importance the two 
wonder! ul shows which preceded if. Tt is organ¬ 
ised by a lioyal Commission, of which the Prince 
of Wales is executive President: and the whole 
of the space was nctqally allotted to intending 
exhibitors several months ago. Very few of mu 
colonies will he unrepresented. Even the food 
served to visitors will be Indian and colonial, lor 
it has been determined that such produce .shall 
alone be used A market, too, will be opened for 
the sale of tins produce under the uipermlendome 
of the School of Co >kerv Tin Indian section of 
the Exhibition will probably lorni its most inte¬ 
resting feature. Au Indian palace and shops, 
which will he peopled by native artificer,-,, luue 
been under construction by native workmen for 
some months. The attractive fountains and elu- 
tric illuminations will remain as in the former 
Exhibitions. 

-> A correspondent writes to us: ‘ When in 
Vicksburg lately, a cotton planter there crave 
me some interesting pai 1 icul.irs as to tin means 
adopted for preventing llu* plague of the army 
worm. This worm is the limn of an insect 
which is very destructive to the cotton-plant, 
and often strips whole acre-, nearly bare of 
foliage. At the time when the moth or butterfly, 
which is the product of it, is on the wing, an 
electin' light 1 *- suspended over a large flat vat 
containing mobiles or oil. The moth is attract-<l 
by tlie light, and after fluttering round, settles 
down, as it supposes, on the ground, hut really 
in the oil or molasses, which drowns it. They 
tell me that one light is sufficient for twenty 
thousand acres of land, and that in this way 
they can now control the army worm.’ 

l)r Aschrott, the German expert examined by 
the Parliamentary Committee on National Provi¬ 
dent insurance in July last, lias written to Canon 
Blackley a letter containing the following in¬ 
formation with regard to the German,law of 
compulsory insurance : ‘(1) The law of insurance 
against accident has been declared to be m full 
force from the 1st of October 1885. (2) It lias 
been found that the number of persons eomJJdRd 1 
by the law of insurance against sickness to insure 
is about four millions. R:side this number, most 
of the local authorities have availed themselves of 
the power to compel further classes of th$ popula¬ 
tion to <>s»re against sickness, so that the total 
number of persons who are subjected to the law of 
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t insurance against sickness is a much larger one. 

In Berlin afone this nnmhor is estimated hit two 
( hundred and forty thousand (nearly one-fifth of 
th$ population). (3) By an amendment to the 
laws of insurance against sickness and against acci¬ 
dent (dated June G, 1885), the compulsion to insure 
will from the beginning of next year be extended 
to ^he whole administration of the post, the rail¬ 
ways, the telegraph, and to all trades connected 
with transport. (4) There is now a great move¬ 
ment to extend further the eomptilsoiy insurance ; 
especially Professor Sellable has suggested to intro¬ 
duce compulsory insurance for old ago. (5) We 
have found that the introduction of the laws of 
insurance has not at all led to a diminution in the 
number of members of friendly societies or trade- 
unions ; on the contrary, nearly all the trade- 
unions have lud an enormous increase sfrice the 
establishment of compulsory insurance ; for in-, 
stance, the Union of ('abmetmakei^, i^hieli had, 
in the first quarter of 1884, thirty thousand two 
hundred and seventeen members, had in the first 
quarter of 1885 about seventy-two thousand 
members. 5 

'I’ll-- Medical 7*/v.s>i (on/ (.'ocular says th.it the 
falsification and adulteration of honey is carried 
n in an un usually barciaced manner. A large 

Milily of what is sold jus honey is neither 
• nor le** than clarified treacle and simple 
worth about twopence per pound. Glass 
are exposed «fur sale labelled ‘New Honey, 5 
- * .ie only portion of which taken from the bee¬ 
hive is tln> piece of honeycomb occupying the 
n centre, from which tin, honey has been previously 
j extracted. 

I Sir John Lubbock, on the occasion of the un- 
I veiling at Biimmghnm of a m.ublo -tatue of the 
I late Sir .losuli Mason, the founder of the Mason 
I (’ollege there, said that mi»1i an institution as the 
Mason College was all the inoie needed on account 
of the extraordinary manuei m which «nence is 
still neglected m our public schools. There were, 
indeed, according (o the Technical Commission, 
m only three schools in Great Butain m which 
science is fully and j'do'pv'Mv taught. The 
ni.ijnuty of school.-. ■ \ I i i: less than three 
houis out of forty. Scientific men claimed for it 
six hours, which, with the same number for 
mathematics, ten lor modern languages, and two 
lor geography, wo.'ild still leave no less than six- 
i toon'for * lassies He advocated the general teach¬ 
ing of science, because it would add to the interest 
and brightness of life, would purify and ennoble 
1 the character, and because, with our rapidly 
'increasing population, it was almost a necessity, 
iS our people were to be maintained in comfort. 
This national necessity for science was most im¬ 
perative.' Even now we required to purchase 
food to (jhe amount of one hundred and fifty 
million pounds a year. A century lieme our 
coal wuufjl be approaching exhaustion, our popu¬ 
lation would be trebled, and we should require, 
to speak moderately, four hundred million pounds 
to pa/ for food. Nothing, he said, but the develop¬ 
ment scientific training and appliances Vcould 
enable us, under these? circumstances, to main- 
, tain our population in Jmppine^s and comfort. 
We had, in fact^the choice between science and 
suffering. 

In a recent numbci of the Journal (Nj., §G), we 
made reference to an invention by Professor 

P 


Dunnington of the University of Virginia for the 
](reservation of chalk diagrams and drawings. 
Wo now learn that Mr Thompson, Orientalist, 
High School, Edinburgh, has for some years 
employed a method whereby such drawings are 
Rendered permanent, by sketching on black tissue- 
paper with a specially prepared chalk of his own 
invention. 

-- .— 

LESSENED RATE OJ? MORTALITY 
IN ENGLAND. 

From a supplement to the Registrar-general's 
Report of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England in 1885, containing a review ot mor¬ 
tality in England fur *tlie ten years 1871-80, we 
learn that the mean annual death-rate over this 
period has fallen to 21-27 per thousand, the 
lowest average since civil registration began. 
This .lower rat* is, however, unequally shared 
by the population, and is higher and lower in' 
different localities. There is a fall irutjic male 
death-rate of 4-24 per cent., in the tamale rate 
ot (5-02, as compared with the previous ten years. 
TUeref is a positive inciease, however, in the 
death-rates in the later periods of life, and the 
gain seems to have been in the earlier periods. 

Dr Ogle, successor to Dr Farr, writes a pre¬ 
fatory letter to this Report, in which he is 
inclined to give the credit of the lessened death- 
rate amongst young people to improved sanita¬ 
tion, winch lias removed many fruitful source* 
of mortality. On the other hand, sanitary 
reform, by aiding the survival of weakly persons, 
may have had a tendency to increase the dcath- 
v.de of the later periods. The* intensity of the 
stniggle for existence' at present has also a bear¬ 
ing on the case, along with the migration of so 
many country people to the town, where the 
death-rate is higher. A quotation from the 
Report puts the national gam in longevity in a 
striking way. ‘The. changes in the death-rates 
have given to the community an annual addition 
of one million eight hundred thousand and foity- 
boven years of life shared amongst its members ; 
and, allow mg that the changes m the deatli- 
iutes are the direct consequence of sanitary inter¬ 
ference, we must regal'd this addition of nearly 
two million year* ot life ns an annual income 
dc '\i 1 fr*-i" i*i . \ i"\■'steel in sanitation.’ 

! 1 i al n 1 I .• I \ to know, as Dr Ogle 
points out, that the rate of mortality from all 
zymotic diseases ha* fallen, with the exception 
of \\b pin'-.'Hi, this remaining stationary. 
The m.n.i-' <•! deaths from smallpox among 
persons in the later periods of life appears to 
show that while \ ace mat 1011 confers immunity 
from the disease m childhood, its protective 
influence, requires to be renewed from time to 
time. The deaths per million by scarlet fever 
have fallen fiom 972 to 71G; bv typhus and 
other fevers, from 885 to 484 ; by diarrncea, from 
107(5 to 5)35; and by phthisis, from 2475 to 
2110. The deaths of women 111 childbirth appear 
to have remained stationary for the past thirty 
years, 1 amounting to less than five for every 
thousand living children that are born. 

The death-rate of different occupations yields 
some curious results.* Taking as a basis of 
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fcomparison tire mortality of all males of similar 
ages in England and Wales as 1000, the death' 
rate of the class mentioned is compared with this 
as a standard. When the rate of the examined 
class ex eec«ls this number, that class, forms an 
example of unhealthy occupations when it falls, 
short, it belongs to the healthy occupations. 
Thus, the first place among healthy occupa¬ 
tions is held by ministers of religion, the jldatli- 
rate of this class being 55G. Next, ve have 
gardeners and nurserymen, who stand at 500 ; 
farmers and graziers, 031; agricultural labourers, 
701; schoolmasters, 710; the other trades which 
follow closely on these being grocers, coal- 
merchants, paper-manufacturers, lace and hosiery 
manufacturers, wheelwrights, ship-builders and 
shipwrights, and conl-mlifers. The figure of 
mortality for all these trades is under 775. 

On the other side, that of the unhealthy 
occupations, the first place is held by the trades 
which are concerned in the manufacture and 
distribution of intoxicating drink, and whidh, a** 
is well known, entail many temptations to drink 
it to oxer \ The list of unhealthy occupations 
is headed by the class of inn and hotel servants, 
whose figure mounts up to 2205; beiri^knearly 
double that of the medical profession. Thcmghest 
places next to them are hold by general' labourers 
m London and by costermongers, hajvkers, ami 
street sellers, the former class with 2020, the 
latter with 1879. Tfc i-» probable that both are 
largely made up of broken men, the wrecks, 
of other callings. Innkeepers, publicans, spirit, , 
wine, and beer dealers follow', w-ith a figt^e of | 
1521 ; and brewers, with 1361. In support of | 
the belief that these high rates of mortality are 
chiefly due to alcoholic excess, Dr Ogle 1ms 


*compa|ed with them the mortality assigned to 
disease! of the liver, the organ tnfough which 
sucli excess chiefly declares itself, and lias obtained 
results which are entirely in harmony with 'tln^e 
of the trade returns. Next, to the trades con¬ 
cerned with alcohol, the highest rates,are fur¬ 
nished by occupations which involve the breathing 
of dust—other than coal-dust—«nd especially^* if 
dust of a bliarp and gritty character or largely 
composed of mineral matters; next, tlio^c ill 
which there is exposure to lead-poisoning, as 
with plumbers, painters, and file-makers. The 
earthenware manufacturers, who are much exposed 
to mineral dust, have a figure of 1742; file- 
makers, who work upon a leaden cushion, reach 
1(567 ; and plumbers and painters, who are. also 
exposed to leftd,n'each 1202. It will furnish a 
remarkable contradiction to a prevailing impres¬ 
sion that butchers have a high death-rate, then* 
'figure of mortality amounting to 1170, the causes 
of death among them being partly due to the 
diseases of intemperance, and partly to phthisis 
and other maladies from which tiny have long 
been supposed to enjoy an especial immunity. 

Volume II. of the Fijth Sines of ClIAWlU.lls - 
Journal is now completed, price Nine Shillings. • 

_ or . 

A Title-purge mul huh c, price One P> ant/, Art’j 
pupared, and Dung he ordutd through any hooLsn or I 

An elegant cloth cane gor binding th< a huh oj th. I 
numbers for 18S5 is also ready. 

Hark numbers to lomplefc set* may at all times b • ! 
had. 


In ijpiy first Part for the N c\v Year will be given the opening chapters of ■ 
' a Novel of powerful interest, by Mu Grant Allen, entitled : j 

IN ALL SHADES; 

and the first portion of an interesting Novelette, by Fred'. M. White, 

entitled : 

A GOLDEN ARGOSY. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME 
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